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the  Court,  and  future  conduct  of 
the  case  discussed 1123 

Statement  by  the  Court  1124 

Mr.  Johnston  desires  case  investi- 
gated to  fullest  extent 1127 

(Adjournment  until  Thursday,  23rd 

April,  1903,  at  11  a.m 1128 

t  NINTH  DAY. 
(Thursday,   April  23,  1903.) 

Mrs.  Wilson  desired  as  a  witness. .  . .  1129 

George  B.  Wilson,  sworn 1129 

Witness  describes  his  trip  to  Penfield  1131 
Asked    about    a    conversation   with 

Davis  and  Leavitt 1133 

Cross-examined 1143 

T.  H.  Lloyd,  sworn   1147 

Frank  Sullivan,  sworn 1 149 

Nature  of  employment 


Do  not  keep  a  bank  account 

Witness  thinks  Exhibit  No.  4  was 

written  by  him 

Explains   meaning  of    "  talk  with 

our  man  " 

Describes  deal  proposed 

Interview  at  Walker  House  on  the 

9th  Sept 

Wanted  to  be  introduced  to  a  Min- 
ister or  Member 

About   the    Election   Petition  and 

the  evidence 

Interview  with  Mr.  Stratton 

About  going  to  Mr.   Aylesworth's 

office 

The  appointment  of  Flesher 

The  interview  at  Mr.  Aylesworth's 

office  referred  to  again 

Gamey  said  he  was  hard  up 

The  McGregor  deal 

The  Conlon  Brothers 

What  Gamey  was  to  get 

Re  Clapper  ton  and  Redford  Islands 
Another  interview  at  Walker  House 

The  interview  with  Mr.  Grant 

About  the  registered  letters 

Waiting  for  the  session 

Re  Kagawong  Lake  deal 

Re  Nobles 

To  be  Gamey's  assistant  re  patron- 
age    • 

The  knifing  of  Miller 

Re  Thomas  Nihan.    ...    

Gamey's  proposal   the   day  before 
the  House  opened 

AFrERNOoN  Session. 

Witness  told  no  one  but  his   father 
of  the  piano  factory  interview . . 

Money   mentioned 

Explanations   to    constituents 

Recollections   of   the  conversation 

Statement  of  the  witness'   position 

Re  knowledge   of  Government 

Explanation  of  "  getting  the  story 
in  good  shape  "    

Denies  using  phrase  "If  Mr.  Strat- 
ton kicks"  

Re  getting  money  from    Conserva- 
tive friends 

Re  patronage 

Re  paying   over   rest  of  the  money 

Re   statement  "  We  have  got  them 
where  we  want  them  "    

Statement  re  "  Three  Norths  " 

Registration  of  letters  at  Yorkville 

Re  "Whether  Mr.  Gamey  could  be 
trusted  " 

Statement  as  to  destroying   letters 

Re  stand  taken  by  Mr.  Beatty. . . . 

Typewritten  meniorandumlexplain- 
ed  Fishing  business 

Explanation    of    "The    bunch    at 
Little  Current " 

Arranging  as   to   seat     

Fishing  license   

Appointment  of  license  inspector.  . 

Object  of  the  correspondence   with 
Mr.  Gamey 

Interview  with  Mr.  Passmore, Tele- 
gram   reporter 

States  that  does  not  know  Mr.D.A. 
Jones  


1151 

1152 

1153 
1156 

1159 

1161 

1163 
1165 

1174 

1177 

1179 
1186 
1188 
1190 
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1197 
1198 
1205 
1209 
1218 
1221 
1223 

1223 
1224 
1226 
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Conversations    with     Mr.     Gamey 

after  10th  March 1335 

TENTH  DAY. 
(Friday,  April  24,  1903.) 

Frank  J.  Sullivan,  examination   con- 
tinued by    Mr.    Blake 1340 

Date  of  resigning 1340 

About  the   interview  at    Mr.    Ayles- 

worth's    1341 

Re  Globe  interview .      1343 

Cross-examined     1347 

Employment  of  witness  by  Govern- 
ment         1347 

First  learned  of  Gamey's  intention 

to. support   Government 1349 

When  it  first  occurred  there  might 
something  be  made  in  the  way  of  , 

concessions     1351 

Witness    denies    several    specific 

statements   1352 

Exhibit  62  filed    1359 

Be  the  Nobles    1361 

Gamey  said  he  would  be  with  the 

party  in  power  .    1362 

Reason  for  using  A. B.C.  and  X.Y.Z  1363 
Enclosing  cheque  to  Manufacturers 

Life 1363 

Re  the  Aylesworth  conversation  .  .  1365 
Denies  further  specific  statements  1366 
Denies   money    being    received   in 

smoking  room 1368 

Wished   Gamey   to   think   he  had 

great  power 1370 

The  word  "  consideration  " 1371 

Denies  further  specific  statements     1375 
About  the  meeting  at  Crossin's  and 
in    the  Lobby,  and  about   being 

Minister  of  Mines 1383 

Only   two   occasions   in  Stratton's 

office    1385 

$100,000  spoken  of 1386 

Stratton  did  not  know  of  my  com- 
munication    or     correspondence 

witfrGamey    1388 

Minister  of  Mines  mentioned 1390 

Assisted  in  the  Palmeraton  Hotel..     1391 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Blake    1390 

<  ramey  disappointed  about  deals. .      1393 
Asked     what    deals    did    not     go 

through 1395 

Asked  about  his  cheque  to  Insur- 
ance ( lompanies 1397 

Frank  Ford  sworn 1399 

Witness  speaks  of  typewriting  the 
enclosure,  Exhibit  29 1401 

Witness  made  a  copy  of  Kxhihit  17      1409 

The  same  <)iicstinn   regarding  Ex- 

hibit  13 |4| j 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Riddel]  .....      iiij 

l;.  Bartletl  sworn 1  us 

uasel  and  witness  examined  en- 

1  rie    in  bank  books) I4is 

Adjournment  I  p.m.  t<>  •_'  p.m, 

,\f  PEBN00N    M 
Miss  Sarah   DoDSOn |  |  |M 

Postmistress al  Yorkville;  registration 

,."'  I'"'-,S.     •• - UK. 

examined    11  jl 

Mr.  Bartl  tt  recalled .........     1441 


PACE 

Teller,  Ontario  Bank 1441 

Examination  of  cash  books,  deposit 

slips,  etc 1441 

Exhibit  63,  clearing  house  slip 1458 

Thomas  E.  B.  Yates 1461 

Discount  clerk,  Ontario  bank 1461 

Adjourned 1462 

ELEVENTH  DAY. 

(Saturday,  April  25,  1904.) 

Tribute  to  the  late  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 

Lount 1462 

Tribute  by  Mr.  E.  F.  B.  Johnston, 
K.C.,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of 

the  Bar  present 1464 

Charles  McGill  sworn 1465 

Cross-examined 1467 

Newspaper  article  first  called  to  at- 
tention of  the  Court 1468 

Thomas  P.  Coffee  sworn 1469 

Cross-examined 1472 

John  McGill  sworn 1473 

Cross-examined 1474 

T.  E.  B.  Yates  re-called 1474 

Cross-examined 1474 

George  R.  Bartlett  re-called    1475 

Statement  re  Newspaper  Article,  sup- 
ported by  affidavit   1478 

Ruling  by  the  Court    1484 

Harry  M.  Passmore  sworn 1484 

Relates  conversation  with  Sullivan 

at  Walker  House 1485 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Johnston.    .  .      1487 

About  writing  articles 1487 

Asked  about  the  conversation  at  the 
Walker  House  with  Frank  Sul- 
livan        1492 

Asked  about  a   conversation   with 

Mr.  McEvoy 1494 

Witness  willing  to  publish  state- 
ment that  Sullivan  denied  mak- 
ing statement  1497 

Relates  again  the  conversation  at 

the  Walker  House  with  Sullivan     1506 

Asked  about  it  being  a  joke 1512 

Exhibit  64,  the  newspaper,  filed  .  .      1513 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Ritchie   ......      1515 

Another  newspaper  article  referred  to 

supported  by  affidavit 1519 

Same  ruling  by  the  Court 1521 

George  R.  Bartlett  re-called 1522 

Mr.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Wilson  wanted 

as  witnesses 1522 

M  r.  Barlett  cross-examined   1526 

Afternoon  Session. 

Mr.  Bartlett  re-called 1550 

(Teller  Ontario  Bank.) 

To  Mr.  Riddell 1650 

To  Mr.  Ritchie   1551 

Mr.     Ritchie    states    position  of   evi- 
dence at  this  date 1552 

Mr.    Blake,  re  offers  of  evidence....      1553 
Mr.  Ritchie,  n   further  evidence....      l">">4 
Mi.  Johnston,  a  oilers  of  evidence.  .      1554 
The  Chancellor  states  principle  mi 
whioh  evidence  has  been  and  will 

be  received 1554 

Prosecution  closed  subject  to  reser- 
vations        1556 
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PAGE 

Newspaper   matter   postponed    until 

to-morrow  morning 1558 

George  B.  Wilson  recalled 1558 

Cross-examined 1567 

A.  C.  Davis  sworn 1567 

Evidence  ruled  out.    1569 

Bank  evidence  referred  to 1571 

Mrs.  Melissa  Wilson 1572 

Cross-examined 1599 

Agreement   about  bank  books   being 

examined  by  expert 1600 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Sullivan   1605 

Afternoon  Session. 

Mrs.   Sullivan 1611 

Invited  her  mother  to  go  to  Buffalo.  .  1611 
Does  not  remember  about  discussing 

Buffalo  visit  with  her  husband 1621 

Mr.  Sullivan  visits  Buffalo 1623 

Rt  money 1625 

Re  Bank  account 1626 

Re  Telegrams 1627 

Exhibit  65 1629 

Telegram,    April  18th,  signed  "  Hattie  " 

to  George  B.  Wilson  with  specimen  copy 

made  by  witness. 

Cross-examined 1629 

DEFENCE. 

Norman  W.  Linton 1636 

Collection  clerk  in  the  Ontario  Bank  1636 

Rutine  of  a  deposit  slip 1636 

Exhibit  66,  a  deposit  slip,  total  $900  1638 
Saw  Mr.  Gamey  in  the  Bank  on  the 

18th 1641 

Exhibit67,adepositslip,  not  totalled  1642 

Cross-examined 1644 

Exhibit  66  and  67  not  copies 1645 

Use  of  deposit  slip  as  voucher 1647 

Re-examined 1648 

Why  deposit  slips  are  kept 1648 

Object  of  Customer's  receipt. ....  1649 

Frank  R.  Howarth 1650 

Receiving  Teller  in  the  Ontario  Bank  1650 

Re  deposit  of  $900   1650 

Had  original  deposit  slip  on  Satur- 
day, the  18th 1651 

Interview  with  Mr.  Gamey  on  18th 

of  April 1652 

Description  of  deposit  slip  given  out.  1 653 

Re  Exhibit  67 1653 

Termination  of  interview 1654 

Second  interview  with  Mr.   Gamey 

on  18th 1655 

Went  to  Mr.  Carney's  office 1656 

Consulted  Mr.  Barwick 1659 

Third  interview  with  Mr.  Gamey  in 

bank 1659 

Exhibit  68,  example  of  witness' ini- 
tial   1661 

Adjournment 1662 

THIRTEENTH  DAY. 

(Tuesday,  April  28th,  1903.) 

The  newspaper  articles  referred  to. . .  1663 
Mr.    Johnston  makes  a  personal  ex- 
planation  re  Gamey  statement  in 

The  World 1669 


F.  R.  Howarth,  re-called 1672 

States  further  about  bank  slips.  .         1672 

Cross-examined 1673 

Re-examined 1684 

James  Brown,  sworn 1686 

This  witness  relates  the  deposit  slip 

incident 1686 

Cross-examined 1694 

Re-examined ....    1698 

Arthur  Barton 1699 

(This  witness  was  the  messenger  of 
the  Bank  and  spoke  of  the  deposit 
slip  incident.) 
Cross-examined 1702 

Walter  Barwick,  sworn 1704 

(This  witness  also  spoke  of  the  de- 
posit slip  incident.) 
Cross-examined 1707 

Mr.     Johnston     suggested     proving 

Gamey  was  in  Buffalo ....     1711 

The  Chancellor  suggests  that  Mr. 
Wilson'sevidenceshould  be  stricken 
out 1712 

Neil  McDougall,  sworn   1712 

(This  witness  spoke  of  the  attitude 
taken  by  Mr.  Gamey  during  the 
election  campaign. ) 

Neil  McDougall,  cross-examined. .    ..       1719 
Re-examined 1727 

W.  J.  Berry,  sworn 1729 

(This   witness   also   spoke   of    Mr. 
Gamey's  attitude  during  the  cam- 
paign. ) 
Cross-examined 1721 

Samuel  Sinclair,  sworn 1736 

(In  re  Mr.  Gamey's  attitude  during 
election  campaign.) 

Cross-examined 1737 

Re-examined 1740 

Laughlin  McDougall,  sworn 1741 

(In  re  Mr.  Gamey's  attitude  during 
election  campaign.) 

Cross-examined 1742 

Re-examined 1744 

Malcolm  McDougall,  sworn 1745 

(Re  Gamey's  attitude  during  elec- 
tion campaign.) 

Cross-examined •  •      1746 

Re-examined 1748 

Laughlin  McDougall,  Jr.,  sworn 1748 

( Re  attitude  of  Gamey  during  elec- 
tion campaign. ) 
Cross-examined :-      1749 

Sylvester  Berry,  sworn 1750 

'  (In  re  Gamey's  attitude  during  elec- 
tion campaign.) 
Cross-examined 1/52 

Duncan  Orr,  sworn 1755 

(In  re  Gamey's  attitude  during  elec- 
tion campaign.) 
Cross-examined.    .    1757 

Robert  Thorburn,  sworn 1762 

(In  re  Gamey's  attitude  during 
election. ) 

(Noon  adjournment. ) 

Afternoon  Session. 

Mr.  Thorburn,  cross-examined   1800 

Conversation  with  Mr.  Gamey  in  ref- 
erence to  purchase  of  house 1800 

Re-examined    1805 

Neil  McLean 1806 
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Farmer.        Had    interview    with    Mr. 

<  lamey  in  ( ron   Bay,  r<  loan 1806 

Cross-examined 1 808 

Re-examined 1811 

D.  B.  McRae         1811 

Lumberman  in  <  lore  Hay,  heard   Mr. 

Gamey's  speech  and  had  conversa- 
tion with  him    1812 

Cross-examined.      1812 

mined 1815 

John  Scott,  farmer,  heard  Mr.  Carney 

at  meeting 1815 

Was  speaker  in  Socialist's  interest  .  .  1816 

Cross-examined 1818 

Re-examined 1822 

Charles   White,   barber  in  Gore  Bay, 

had  conversation  with  Mr.  Gamey.  1824 

Cross-examined 1827 

lie-examined       1830 

Dr.  L.  I)    Hogan  of  Gore  Bay 1835 

Overheard  conversation  between  Mr. 

<  lame]   and  Dr.  Fell 1835 

cammed 1836 

Jesse  Lehman 1837 

Merchant  a<  Kagawong,  attended  Mr. 

Gamey's  meeting 1837 

Cross-examined  1839 

Thomas  Bowser 1843 

Lumber  Manufacturer  at  Kagawong, 

attended  Mr.  Gamey's  meeting  .  .  1843 

Cross-examined 1844 

Mr.   Turner  called  to  produce  docu- 
ment       1848 

Exhibit     70,     Manuscript     in     Mr. 

Gamey's  writing 1848  and  1859 

W.  .1.  Brocks    1848 

Merchant  at   Providence  Bay,  had  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Gamey      1848 

Cross-examined      1852 

Re-examined 1859 

Adjournment   1860 

FOURTEENTH  DAY. 
(Wednesday,  April  28th,  1903.) 
The    Mail  newspaper  article  dealt 

with 1861 

Ruling  of  the  Court 1870 

W.  K.  Abrey,  Sworn 1876 

(Did  not  delay  election  returns).. .  .  1876 

<  'i  OSS  examined 1877 

John  F.  Boyd,   Sworn 1878 

|  /.'•    grants  to  Colonization  Roads,' 

etc) 1878 

Grants  in  the  various  years  1899  to 

1902 1879 

Conversation  with  Game}  as  to  his 

attitude  towards  the  Government  1881 

Speaks  oi  Beattie'a  course 1883 

Conversation  voluntary 1884 

Refers  to  Exhibits  47  and  23 1886 

(  'loss  examined Isss 

ed  about  grants  for  mads 1888 

/,'<  ( lame]  'a  oonversal  iou  as  to  atti 

tude  towards  the  Government. . .  1887 

Inclined    to   lielic\  e  ( lame]  "s   St 

ment  first     1911 

Doubted  Gamey's  statement    in   a 

letter.  /■•  patronage 1916 

/,''    McMillan  conversation 1919 

R  examined L92S 

T.  M.  Bayne,  Sworn L926 

(This  witness  speaks    of    RegiBtra- 
t Lone  at  the  Walker  Hon 
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Cross-examined J 929 

Joseph  Doane,  Sworn 1933 

(This  witness  speaks   of  entries  in 
the  livery  stable  book. ) 

( 'i  oss-examined 1936 

Anthony  Baird 1942 

Hack-driver,    speaks     of    trip     to 
Osgoode  Hall 

Arthur  G.  Crysdale,  Sworn 1944 

Book-keeper  and  speaks  of  entries 
in  livery  books 

Cross-examined 1945 

(Noon  adjournment.) 

Afternoon  Session. 
Arthur   Crysdale,    Cross-examination 

continued ....    1950 

Be  entry  in  Doane  Brothers  Book..  1950 

Re-examined 1951 

Exhibit  71j  copies  of  entry  in  Doane 

Brothers  book 1951 

Charles  Winfield,  cab-driver 1951 

Drove  from  Doane  Bros,  on  Sept. 

1st 1951 

Took    Mr.    Stratton   to  Exhibition 

on  10th  Sept 1951 

No  cross-examination 1951 

Aubrey    Trimbrell,    Clerk,     Walker 

House 1952 

Allotted  Mr.  Gamey  a  room,  Wed- 
nesday, Jan.  28th 1952 

ditto  '.Mr.  J.  R.  McGregor L953 

Cross-examined 1953 

Re-examined 1 954 

Re-cross-examined 1954 

S.  J.  Martin,  of  Kemptville 1956 

Recognizes  Mr.  Game}' 1956 

Met  on  1st  of  Sept.  1902 1956 

Conversation  at  Walker  House. . . .  1 1>~>7 

Objection  taken 1957 

Cross-examined 1960 

Interview  with  Mr.  Stratton 1967 

Interviews  with  Mr.  Gamey 1972 

Interview   with    Mr.  Gamey  when 

Mr.  Bo  wen  present ....  1979 

Re-examined 1983 

Re-cross-examined 1983 

S.  P.  Grant 1984 

Assistant  King's  Printer,  identifies 

samples  of  paper L984 

Cross-examined  ■  •  •  • 1985 

Re-examined 1990 

FIFTEENTH  DAY. 
(Thursday,  April  30th,  1903.) 

Re  article  in  World  newspaper L992 

Reuben  W.  Hamlin,  sworn    1993 

Speaks    of    Gamev    beckoning    to 

Frank  Sullivan.' 1994 

Cross-examined 1998 

David  Wheelihan,  sworn    1999 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Struthers,  sworn    ....     2001 
Conversation  with  Gamey  after  re- 
tiring in  the  Walker  House,  Sept. 

9th,  1903 ■•     2001 

The  conversation  with  Gamey   in 
the  sleeping  carat  Allandale  or 

Kiir.e 2003 

Conversation    on   the    trip  to  Cop- 

percliff 2006 

Spoke  highly  of  Mr.  Ross 2006 

Cross-examined 
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Asked  as  to  the  date  of  the  inter- 
view at  the  Walker  House 2006 

May  have  mentioned  the  matter  to 

Dr.  Arthur 2008 

Witness  knows  Captain  Sullivan  .  .     2112 
First  met  Frank  Sullivan  in  Sept. 

last 2113 

Asked  about  conversation  at  Walk- 
er House 2014 

Did  not  like  deals  of  that  kind .    .  .     2020 
Do  not  know  that  word  "  deal"  was 

used 2021 

Do  not  think  word  "  money"  was 

mentioned 20-1 

Explained  use  of  word  "  deal'" ....     2021 

Re-examined 2021 

Witness  states  again  conversation 

at  WTalker  House 2022 

Mr.  Bowen  called,  but  not  present. 

Charles  H.  Chase,  sworn      ■     2025 

Never  saw  or  knew  Gamey  until 
two  days  before  House  adjourned 

for  this  investigation 2026 

States  hours  of  employment 2027 

No  confidence  between  witness  and 
Provincial  Secretary's  Depart- 
ment      2029 

Denies   taking   parcel  to   smoking 

room 2029 

Cross-examined 2031 

Gives  details  of  location  of  rooms.     2032 
Gives    names    of    messengers    and 

private  secretaries    . 2034 

Asked   about  a  conversation  with 

Keenan   2047 

Elgin  C.  Myers,  sworn    2051 

Did  not  see  Gamev  in  September .  .     2054 

Be  letter  of  10th  September 2054 

Mr.  Boland  present 

Denies   taking   parcel   to   smoking 

room 

Did  not  see  Gamey  in  September . . 
Saw  Gamey  about  end  of  Septem- 
ber    

Mailed  copy  of  Exhibit  3 

Saw  Mr.  Gamey  beginning  of  Janu- 


2056 
2057 

2058 
2059 


2060 
2061 
2062 
2063 


Conversation  about  the  lock-up 

Be  the  Globe  interview    ... 

Saw  Gamey  afternoon  of  next  day. 
Why     Hammond     got     interview 

signed 2068 

tfe  Exhibit  17    2068 

Cross-examined 2070 

Explains  in  detail  location  of  rooms     2070 

Plan,  Exhibit  73  filed 2074 

About  duplicating  letters 2082 

(Noon  adjournment.) 
Afternoon  Session. 
Cross-examination  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Myers, 

continued 2100 

Change  in  system  of  copying  letters     2100 

Exhibit  3  referred  to 2103 

Exhibit  13  referred  to 2113 

October  interview  with  Mr.  Gamey     2116 
Has  not  discussed   case  with  Mr. 

Stratton 2122 

Mr.  Stratton's  movements  on  10th 

September       2028 

Be  private  door 2130 

Did  not  know  Frank  Sullivan  prior 
.to  10th  September 2130 


Mr.  Stratton's  movements 2136 

Mr.  Boland's  call  at  Department. .  2142 

Memory  of  details  of  business.  ...  2144 
Interview  with  Mr.  Gamey  of  13th 

January 2145 

Incident  of  Mr.  Vance's  visit 2147 

Memory  of  Mr.    Stratton's   move- 
ments, and  details  of  business..  2151 
Third  interview  with  INI r.  Gamey    .  2156 
States  that  Mr.  Gamey  telephoned 

to  Department 2127 

SIXTEENTH  DAY. 
(Friday,  May  1st,  1903.) 

Elgin    C.     Myers    cross-examination 

continued   2163 

Be  interview  with  Gamey  on  29th 

January 2163 

Interview  dictated  to  Yokome.  . . .     2164 

Be  shorthand  note  books    2173 

Examined  about  letter  files  .      ....     2174 
Be   interview  with  Sullivan  about 

Mr.  Bastedo 2177 

Be  interview  on  13th  January  ....     2181 
About  opening  private  letters   ....     2182 

Be  Globe  Interview 2185 

Be  conversation  with  Frank  Sulli- 
van in  front  of  Parliament  Build- 
ings       2186 

Re-examined 2187 

About  opening  private  letters   ....     2189 

Be  letter  files 2190 

Nothing  private  about  Globe  inter- 
view      2194 

Francis  Costello,  sworn 2202 

Saw  Frank  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Gamey 
on  September  9th,  at  the  Depart- 
ment    .. . 2203 

Cross-examined 2203 

Be  Conservative  caucus 2204 

As  to  fixing  the  date  of  9th  Sep- 
tember        2206 

About  seeing  Frank  Sullivan 2208 

Saw  Gamey  probably  month  or 
month  and  a-half  after  9th  Sep- 
tember          2218 

Expression  used  "  On  the  October 

visit" 2225J 

Speaks  of  13th  January 2226 

Speaks  of  Vance 2227 

Dr.  Chamberlain  present      2228 

Heard  rumors  before  January 2229 

Be   Gamey's   visit    and   the    Globe 

interview  ... •     2230 

Be  conversation  with  Frank  Sulli 

van  near  Chase's  desk 2233 

Re-examined 2235 

Delivered   no   package,    parcel   or 

envelope  to  smoking  room 2235 

Different  dates  of  seeing  Gamey  .       2236 

Dr.  Chamberlain,  sworn 2138 

Speaks  of  Gamey's  interview  with 

Mr.  Stratton  on  13th  January   .     2238 

Cross-examined 2\At 

(Witness  taken  in  detail  over  same 
conversation.) 

(Noon  adjournment.) 


Afternoon  Session. 

Dr.  Theodore  F.  Chamberlain,  cross- 
examination  continued    
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Arthur  A.  Bowen  of  Kemptville  ....     2277 
A  manufacturer.     Heard  conversa- 
tion between  Messrs.  Gamey  and 

Martin  at  Walker  House 2277 

Cross-examined 2279 

Re-examined    2285 

Dr.  R.  H.  Arthur 2285 

Physician  in  Sudbury,   frequently 

saw  Mr.  Gamey 2286 

Be  conversation  3rd  July,  Sudbury     2287 

January,  "     '      2298 

Be  "       13        "        Toronto.     2300 

/.'<   Minister  of  Mines     2304 

Position  in  Government  service  .  . .     2305 

Cross-examined      2306 

Connection  with  Reform  party ....     2306 

Conversation  3rd  July     2307 

18th  July 2309 

"  September 2309 

January,  Sudbury     .     2312 
"     13th     "  Toronto     . .     2314 

7th  July 2318 

"  1  -1th  January    2330 

Interview  with  Mr.  Martin    2338 

"  Mr.  Stratton   2340 

Acquaintanceand conversation  with 

the  Sullivans 2345 

Be  patronage 2352 

Re-examined 2353 

Adjournment     2353 

SEVENTEENTH  DAY. 
(Monday,   May  4th,  1903. 
John    Galbraith    and    John    Hilliar 

called  but  not  present 2354 

John  F.  Guigan,  affirmed   2355 

Spoke  of  a  conversation  with  Gamey 
at  Gore  Bay  about  his  attitude 

towards  the  Government    2355 

Cross-examined 2357 

Exhibit  74  filed,  Letter  February 

10th,  1903,  the  Bell  wood  letter..  2361 

Signature  admitted 2362 

W.  J.  Poland,  sworn 2363 

Be   interview   with    Mr.    Stratton 

10th  Sept    2364 

letter  dictated  in  presence  of   Mr. 

Meyers    0357 

l.'tt  Mr.  Stratton  at  east  entrance 

on  his  way  to  Osgoode  Hall    2369 

Interview    with    Mr.    Stratton   on 

morning  of  11th    2371 

Left    Mr.    Stratton  at    Trust  Com- 
pany's office  about  11  a.m 2372 

Left   Mi.  Stratton  at  Trust  Co.  at 

1  l'm     2373 

Cross-examined     2374 

Asked  about   companies  promoted 

or  interested  in   2374 

ife  dictation  of  Exhibit  No.  3  ....  2382 
Asked  why  he  went   to  Minister's 

office  on  10th   2383 

d  about  his  knowledge  of  any 

,  .,:1'"1     ■ 2395 

Did  nut  know  Mr.  <  lamey 2396 

Huu  u  it  nesa  fixes  l  o'clock  as  1  Lme 
when   he   left    Mr.    Stratton    at 

Trust  ( lompany 2399 

Exhibit  75  filed,  letter  of  9th  Sep 

bember 240] 

Re  ■  carained 2401 

/.'•  anonymous  communications. . . .  --Mo:; 


PAGE 

Hon.  James  R.  Stratton,  sworn 2405 

Relative  position  of  parties  at  close 

of  election 2405 

Be  number  of  protests 2405 

Be  position  at  former  election  ....     2406 
Whereabouts    of    other    Ministers 

shortly  after  last  election   2407 

Arrangement  as  to  protests 2408 

Had  nothing  to  do  with  Manitoulin 

protest 2409 

Protests  left  in  Mr.  Grant's  hands.     2410 
Employed  no  one  to  see  Mr.  Gamey 
in  reference  to  protest  or  patron- 
age        2412 

Understood  Gamey  had  said  he 
was  going  to  support  Govern- 
ment— understood  this  from  vari- 
ous sources 2412 

Be    appointments,    and    on    what 

recommendation    2413 

No  one  appointed  by  me  on  Gamey's 

recommendation 2414 

Be      appointment      of      returning 

officers 2415 

Met  the  Sullivans  at  the  Sault 2417 

Mr.  Gamey  introduced  by  Frank 
Sullivan  on  9th  September,  Tues- 
day       2418 

The  interview    2419 

The  appointment  to  see  Mr.  A3'les- 

worth 2423 

Be  patronage 2424 

Be  interview  with  Mr.  Aylesworth 

on  the  9th 2425 

Had  casually  spoken  to  his  col- 
leagues           2425 

Be  Sapphire  Corundum  Company  .  2426 
Be  dictation  of  the  letter  of  the  10th  2428 
Seeing  Mr.  Aylesworth  at  Osgoode 

Hall 2430 

First  learned  what  took  place  be- 
tween Gamey  and  A3Tlesworth  .       2433 

Had  no  confidence  in  Gamey 2434 

Asked  about  specific  statements  by 

Game}-  and  witness'  denial   ....       2439 

(Noon  adjournment.) 

Afternoon  Session. 

Examination  of    Mr.    Stratton,    con- 
tinued         2450 

Clerks  employed  in  Mr.  Stratton's 

office 2450 

Interview  with  Mr.  Gamey  of  23rd 

October 2450 

Interview  with  Mr.  Gamey  of  19th 

January 2453 

Interview  with  Mr.  Gamey  of  28th 

January   by  telephone 2459 

A'.   Olobi   interview      2460 

Interview  with  Mr.  Gamey  of  29th 

January 2460 

A''    money    24(i2 

Hi  letter  copied  by  Mr.  Ford  ....  2463 

Disposition  of  letter 2464 

A'<  timber  deals,  etc 2465 

Contradictions  of  quotations  from 

page  126 2465 

Contradictions  of  quotations  from 

page  ltn 2466 

A',  letter  September  29,  Ex.  *7  2467 

A',  letter  requesting  loan  off2, 2468 

•;•:  ■i.n:ii 
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2470 
2470 

2470 
2471 
2471 
2473 

2473 
2476 
2480 
24S1 
24S2 
2483 
2484 
2486 
2487 
2489 
2492-a 
2494 
2495 
2495 
2495 
2498 
2502 
2502 
2506 
2507 


Be  letter  of  January  13  th 

Be  letter  signed  "  X.  Y.  Z." 

Be   letters  Frank  Sullivan  to  Mr. 

Gamey 

Be  resignation         

Be  denial  of  arrangement 

Cross-Examined 

Was  not  relying  on   Mr.    Gamey's 

support   

Be  protests 

Be  crisis 

Be  issue  of  Lennox  writ 

Be  coalition    

Be  surprise  of  Mr.  Gamey's  actions 

Officers  of  Department      

Work  done  by  Mr.  Ford     

Departure  of  the  Premier    

Be  correspondence   

Be  books  of  account .    ...    

Arrangement  to  inspect 

Banks 

Be  protests 

Objection  and  argument 

Treasurer  and  officers  of  fund   .... 
Judgment  reserved  on  these  points 

Further  discussion   

Statement  of  points  in  issue 

Adjournment 

EIGHTEENTH  DAY. 

(Tuesday,  May  5th,  1903.) 

Ruling  of  the  Court  in  regard  to  in- 
vestigating campaign  funds 2508 

Discussion   re   investigation  of  Bank 

books • 2509 

Honourable    J.    R.     Stratton,    cross- 
examination  continued 2512 

Be  campaign  fund 2512 

Be  resignation     2513 

Be  letter  of  10th  September 2513 

Be  copy  of  original  letter 2522 

Be  conversation   with    Mr.  Ayles- 

worth 2528 

Be  statement  as  to  license  board  in 

September 2532 

Be  appointments 2534 

Mr.  Sullivan  introduced  Mr.  Gamey  2537 

"  Gamey  an  unreliable  man  "    ....  2539 

Be  Flesher  appointment 2542 

Be  Boyd  letter 2545 

No  appointments  made  by  my   De- 
partment      2553 

Be  appointments  by  other  Depart- 
ments    2554 

Be  Swanson    2556 

Be  letter  of  27th  October 2556 

Mr.  Gamey  said  he  was   going   to 

hold  meeting   2561 

Be  Gamej''s  request  for  copy  of  10th 

Sept.  letter    2563 

Be  Boyd  letter 2564 

Be  Hammond  and  Globe  interview.  2567 
Be  letter  asking  that  all  grants  for 

this  year  should  go  through 2574 

Be  enclosure  in  "  X.  Y.Z."  letter  . .  2578 

Be  Sims 2580 

Be  Spencer 2581 

Be  interview  with  Gamey  when  Dr. 

Chamberlain  present    1586 

Game}7  said  he  had  been  conferring 

with  his  friends     2596 

(Noon  adjournment.) 


Afternoon  Session. 

page 

Cross-examination   of   Mr.    Stratton, 

continued 2605 

Be  Globe  interview 2605 

Be  Frank  Sullivan '    2607 

Re  Mr.  George .  ..     2607 

Remittances  from    Peterborough . .     2611 

Conversation  with  colleagues 2612 

Letter  27th  October  post-dated ....     2614 

Discussion  9th  September   2617 

Opportunis  of  Globe  interview 2618 

Application  of  Provincial  Secretary, 

instead  of  Premier,  for  letter 2620 

Why  letter  applying  for  a  loan  not 

answered ■     2620 

"Where  did  the  money  come  from  ?*'     2622 

Re-Examined •  •     2622 

Mr.    Gamey   not   acquainted    with 

Premier  on  23rd  October 2622 

Value  of  Globe  interview  when  given     2622 

Be  Mr.  George   2624 

Be  Mr.  Spencer 2624 

Be  appointments  generally 2625 

Be  "  X.  Y.  Z."  letter 2625 

Be  constituency  being  sold 2626 

Be  public  meeting  to  be  held 2627 

First  letter  from  Mr.  Gamey 2628 

Letters  written  to  Mr.  Gamey    ...     2628 
Salary  of  inspector  and  license  com- 
missioners       2630 

No  request  to  Mr.  Gamey  to  support 

Government   2630 

Filing  letters 2631 

Arrangement  of  Department  offices     2633 

Protests 2633 

By  the  Chancellor  : — 

Definition  of  "  patronage  " 2634-a 

Practice  of  Government  re  patron- 
age  :... 2634-a 

Arthur  J.  VanNostrand,  P.  L.  S. . .       2635 
Prepared  plan  of  parts  of  Parlia- 
ment Buildings 2635 

Exhibit  77,  plan  of  lavatory  and  of 

west  face  of  buildings 2635 

Location  of  electric  lights 2636 

Cross-Examined 2637 

Date  when  plan  made 2637 

Does  not  speak  as  to  condition  on 

10th  September  or  29th  January     2637 
Size  of  rooms  and  possibility  of  see- 
ing and  hearing 2638 

Adjournment. 

NINETEENTH  DAY. 

(Wednesday,  May   6th,  1903.) 

James  Conmee,  sworn   2642 

Be  interview  between  4th  and  11th 

June  at  Rossin  House 2643 

Be  interview  on  train  near  Cutler..  2648 
Asked    about    specific    statements 

made  by  Gamey 2650 

Cross-examined 2652 

Fixes  date  of  first  conversation.  . .  .  2653 
Understood  Gamey  elected  as  Con- 
servative  , 2659 

Be  interview  at  Rossin  House 2662 

Be  interview  on  train  ....    2674 

Told  Mr.  Stratton 2678 

Spoke  to  Mr.  Grant 2679 

Believed  Gamey  was  in  earnest  at 

that  time 2681 
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Re  protest  matters  

Re  money  put  up  for  protest 

Re  conversation  with  Sheriff  Jack- 
son   

Re  conversation  with  Grant 

/,'<  campaign  fund 

Re-examined 

Mr.  Johnston's  statement  at  close  of 
Case 

The  Chancellor's  statement  re  Jones, 
of  Beeton,  and  the  Aylesworth  let- 
ter   

Re  the  calling  of  Ministers 

Afternoon   Session. 

Carrie  J.  Jeffreys,  sworn 

(This  witness  speaks  of  the  Pre- 
mier's departure  to  and  return 
from  England) 

Re  the  letter  of  the  10th  September 

Cross-examined 

Re-examined 

Evidence  closed,  hut  Mr.  Johnston 
considering  the  Court's  sugges- 
tion as  to  Mr.  Jones 

Robert  C.  Campbell,  sworn 

(This  witness  speaks  of  a  trespass 
in  regard  to  certain  timber  limits.) 

Janus  K.   H.  Harnett,  sworn 

(This  witness  speaks  of  same  tres- 
pass matter.) 
(Adjournment   until    Tuesday,    12th 
May,  1903,  10  a.m.) 

TWENTIETH  DAY. 
(Thursday    May  12th,  1903.) 

Re  investigation  of  Bank  books 

Report  of  Dr.  Chamberlain  put  in, 
Exhibit  78 

Argument  arranged  for  Thursday  of 
next  week 

Charles  Cavers,  sworn 

(This  witness,  on  the  staff  of  The 
World,  spoke  of  seeing  Mr.  Stratton 
and    Mr.    Sullivan   together  in  the 

corridor 

Cross-examined 

Witness'    understanding    of    what 

Mr.  Stratton  had  sworn  to 

Re  examined 

Win.   II.   II  uist ,  sworn 

(This  witness  spoke  of  statements 
made  by  <  lamej  at  t  be  <  lonvention 

and  ol  her  meet  ingS.) 

(  'ross  examined 

Re  examined 

1  »i .  James  II.  Fell,  sworn 

(This  witness  also  spoke  of 
nient-  made  by  Gamey  at  political 
meet  ings.  I 

mimed 

Re  examined 

John  W.   Kinney,  swoi  n 

(This  witness  also  speak-  of  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  <  lamey  at  poli- 
tical meetings.) 

( 'loss  examined 

He  examined 

James  A.    Kinney,  recalled 

(This  w  itness  also   speaks    of 

inents  made  at  political  meetings 
l.\  Mr.  ( lamey.) 
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2684 

2701 
2704 
2713 
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2719 
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2727 
2728 
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2746J 


2754 

2756 
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2762 
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2771 
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2779 
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2790 


2794 
2796 
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Cross-examined 2808 

Samuel  King 2813 

(This  witness  speaks  of  statements 

made   by  Mr.   Gamey   at  political 

meetings. ) 

Cross-examined 2815 

Alfred  A.  Riley,  sworn   2820 

(This  witness  speaks  of  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Gamey  at  political 
meetings. ) 

Cross-examined 2823 

Re-examined 2830 

Mr.    Ritchie  states  there  are  two  or 

three  witnesses  in   Manitoulin  yet 

to  be  called 2831 

Date   of    letter   admitted,    re    "  My 

dear  Gamey"  and  "  My  dear  Foy"     2831 
Re  copy  of  letter  from  Aubrey  White, 

offered,  and  ruled  out 2833 

Votes  and  proceedings  parts  1  and  2 

referred  to 2834 

Re  date  of  bye-elections 2835 

Reference  may  be  made  to  votes  and 

proceedings  during  argument 2836 

Re  calling  of  Jones 2837 

Re  calling  of  Gamey 2838 

Re  Bank  investigation 2839 

(Adjournment 2S41 

TWENTY-FIRST   DAY. 
(Friday,  May  13th,  1903.) 

Investigation    of  bank    books    again 

referred  to 2842 

Examination  of  Dominion  Permanent 

books     2849 

Examination  of  Government  Depart- 
ments    2855 

Harry  Shephei'd,  sworn 2857 

(Speaks  of  meeting  Gamey  on  the 
train  between  Sudbury  and 
Webbwood  on  January  14)    ....      2857 

Cross-examined      ...       2859 

Thomas  Ellis,  sworn  .    2862 

(This  witness  speaks  of  statements 
made  by  Gamey  during  election 
campaign. ) 

Cross-examined 2867 

Willia-n  Vincer,  sworn 2877 

(This  witness  speaks  of  statements 
made  by  Gamey  during  election 
campaign. ) 

Cross-examined 2883 

William  II.  (lark,  sworn 2888 

(This  witness  speaks  of  statements 
made  by  Gamey  during  election 
campaign.) 

( 'ross  examined 2892 

(  reorge  Strain,  sworn 2896 

(This  witness  speaks  of  statements 
made  by  <  >amev  during  election 
campaign.)  • 

Cross-examined 2898 

.lames  ( 'alter,  sworn    2902 

(This  witn68S  speaks  about  state- 
ments made  by  Gamey  during 
election  campaign.) 

Cross-examined 2903 

Re  examined 2908 

Robert  J.  Armstrong,  sworn 2909 

(This    witness    speaks    of     meeting 
niey    near    Simpson's,     and     a 

trip  to  the  Exhibition.) 
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PAGE 

Cross-examined 2916 

Afternoon    Session. 

Re  the  calling  of  Mr.  Hall 2947 

Re  the  calling  ol  Jones 2948 

Be  the  calling  of  Gamey 2948 

Mr.   McPherson  expects  three  other 

witnesses 2948 

TWENTY-SECOND  DAY 

(Thursday,  May  14th,  1903.) 

Re  the  calling  of  Mr.  Hall     2950 

Statement  by  Mr.  Moss  re  Ontario 

Bank    2951 

Bank  correspondence  marked  Ex- 
hibit 81    2954 

William  Cavanagh,  sworn 2955 

(This  witness  is  a  C.P.R.  conductor, 
and  speaks  of  Mr.  Gamey  being 
on  the  railway  train  on  the  14th 
of  January.) 

Charles  R.  Atkinson,  sworn 2957 

(This  witness  speaks  of  statements 
made  during  election  campaign). 

Cross-examined 2959 

Re-examined 2965 

Mr.  Gamey  re-called  by  the  Court   . .  2968 

John  S.  MacLean,  sworn    2987 

Jesse  E.  Middleton,  sworn 2989 

John  Bone,  sworn 2990 

George  W.  Verrell,  sworn , 2992 

David  A.  Jones,  sworn   . .  2995 

"Gamey  said  he  would  run  as  an 

independent" 2996 

Explains  statements  in  letter    ...  2998 
Getting  evidence  re  other  constitu- 
encies    3008 

Re  the  "  Acting  Manager" 3009 

Making  money  out  of  franchises    .  3011 

Statement  to  Alex.  Smith 3019 

Cross-examined    3020 

About  the  patronage  and  the  pro- 
test    3023 

Re  whole  of  the  patronage       ....  3026 

Re  concessions 3029 

The  railway  passes ...  3032 

Re  acting  manager   3033 

Afternoon  Session. 

Re-examined 3057 

From  previous  conversations  Gamey 
would  understand  what  the  let- 
ter meant    3058 

Laughlin  Calbraith,  sworn 3060 

Re  statements  Gamey  made  during 
election  campaign — Re  W.  J. 
Berry  ;  did  not   see  him  at   the 

meeting 3062 

Cross-examined 3064 

Oral  testimony  to  be  finished  to- 
morrow, except  bank  evidence, 
which  is  to  be  taken  Saturday 
morning 3073 

TWENTY-THIRD  DAY. 

'Friday,  May  15,  1903.) 

Mr.   Gamey  to  put  in  memcrandum 

book 3074 

Re  bank  accounts   3074 
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John  Loughrin,  sworn 3075 

(This  witness  was  asked  about  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Stratton 
during  Exhibition  time,  and 
denied  any  conversation  having 
taken  place.) 

Charles  A.  McCool 3078 

(This  witness  denied  any  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Stratton  during 
Exhibition  time.) 

Dr.  Michael  James,  sworn 3082 

(This  witness  denied  any  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Stratton  during 
Exhibition  time.) 

M.  O.  Hammond,  re-called    3086 

Re  Globe  interview 3086 

Re  points  overlooked  before 3090 

Cross-examined 3092 

Re  Globe  interview   3092 

Re-examined    3103 

Re  Globe  interview     3103 

Re  conversation  with  Mr.   Stratton     3104 

Re  Bank  evidence 3111 

W.  E.  Buckingham,  sworn    3113 

(This  witness  accounted  for  a  num- 
ber of  $100  bills.) 

Cross-examined 3122 

Re-examined      3125 

Adjournment    3132 

TWENTY-FOURTH  DAY. 

(Saturday,  May  16th,  1903.) 

Page  of  the  Globe  put  in  as  Exhibit  85     3133 
George  R.  Bartlett,  re-called       3133 

(Re  Bank  entries.) 

Exhibits  86,  87,  88  and  89  filed. . . .     3134 

Cross-examined       3139 

WTm.  H.  Smith,  sworn    3140 

(Re  Bank  entries.) 
R.  R.  Gamey,  re-called  by  the  Court     3141 

Asked  about  memorandum  book  . .     3141 
Henry  M.  Butler,  sworn     3143 

(Re  Bank  entries.) 
Lee  Atkinson,  sworn     3144 

(Re  Bank  entries.) 
Wm.  D.  Northgrave,  sworn 3145 

(Re  Bank  entries.) 

Cross-examined     3147 

Mr.  Gamey  asked  by  the  Court  to 
place  tne  $1200  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  $1500 3149 

Patrick  Maher,  sworn 3150 

(Re  cab-driving.) 
Weston  Green,  sworn    3153 

(This  witness  was  a  cab-driver  and 
spoke  of  a  trip  to  the  Parliament 
Buildings  on  11th  Sept.) 

Cross-examined      3157 

Re-examined 3172 

Donald  Q.  McCullough,  sworn 3180 

(This  witness   is   an    accountant  at 
Bennett  &  Wright's.) 
Frank  R.  Howarth,  re-called 3183 

(Re  Bank  entries.) 

Cross-examined       3185 

Mr.  Ritchie  closes  his  evidence     ....     3187 
Statement     regarding     calling     wit- 
nesses to  contradict  Green 3188 

Statement     regarding     the     Crossin 

deposit  (the  $900) 3188 

Cheque    of    Buckingham    put  in  as 

Exhibit  90 3189 
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Mr.    McPherson   wishes  to  file    two 

newspapers    3189 

Thomas  Border,  sworn  3190 

(This    witness    produced     Walker 
House  Register. ) 

Another.     Btatemenl      re   closing    of 

evidence 3192 

Charles  E.  Tweedie,  sworn    3193 

(Raining  on  9th  September.) 
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IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION 

TO  THE   HONOURABLE  SIR  JOHN   A.  BOYD,  CHANCELLOR, 

AND 

THE   HONOURABLE    CHIEF    JUSTICE    FALCONBRIDGE 

RESPECTING  THE  GAMEY  CHARGES. 


Proceedings   opened    before   their   Lordships  at   the   Court   House,   Toronto   (Non-jury 
Court  Room),  April  3rd,  1903,  11  a.m. 

The   Honourable   S.    H.   Blake,    K.C.,    Mr.    C.    H.    Ritchie,   K.C.,   and   Mr.   W.    D. 
McPherson  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  accuser. 

Mr.  E.  F.  B.  Johnston,  K.C.,   Mr.  W.   R.   Riddell,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  J.   M.   McEvoy 
appeared  as  counsel  for  the  accused. 

Mr.  Chas.  Grant  was  appointed  Registrar  to  the  Commission,  and  the  oath  of  office 
was  duly  administered  by  the  Honourable  Chief  Justice  Falconbridge. 


(i) 

The  Chancellor:  Mr.  Grant,  will  you 
read  the  Commission? 

Mr.  Grant,  the  Registrar,  then  read 
the  Royal   Commission,  as  follows: 

O.   MOWAT, 

Canada,  Province  of  Ontario. 

Edward  the  Seventh,  by  the 
Grace      of        God      of       the      United 

Kingdom   of     Great   Britain     and  Ire- 
land and  of  the  British  Dominions  be- 
yond the  Seas,    King  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  Emperor  of  India. 
To  the  Honourable  Sir  John  Alexander 
Boyd,  Knight  Commander     of  our 
most     distinguished     Order  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George,  President 
of   the    High    Court    of   Justice    of 
our    Province    of    Ontario,    and    to 
the  Honourable  William  Glenholm 
Falconbridge,   Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,   our   Commissioners 
in  this  behalf.  Greeting  : 

Whereas,  in  and  by  Chapter  19 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  our 
Province  of  Ontario,  entitled  an  Act 
respecting  inquiries  concerning  public 
matters,  it  is  enacted  that  whenever 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  our  said 
Province  in  Council  deems  it  expedi- 
ent to  cause   enquiry  to  be  made   into 


with  the  good  Government  of  our  said 
Province,  or  the  conduct  of  any  part 
of  the  public  business  thereof,  or  the 
administration  of  justice  therein,  and 
such  enquiry  is  not  regulated  by  any 
special  law,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
may  by  the  Commission  in  the  case, 
confer  upon  the  Commissioners  or  per- 
sons by  whom  such  enquiry  is  to  be 
conducted,  the  power  of  summoning 
before  them  any  party  or  witnesses  and 
of  requiring  them  to  give  evidence  on 
oath,  orally  or  in  writing  (or  on  sol- 
elmn  affirmation  if  they  be  parties  en- 
titled to  affirm  in  civil  matters),  and 
to  produce  such  documents  and  things 
as  such  Commissioners  deem  requisite 
to  the  full  investigation  of  the  matters 
into  which  they  are  appointed  to  ex- 
amine, and  that  the  Commissioners 
shall  then  have  the  same  power  to  en- 

(3) 
force  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses, 
and  to  compel   them  to  give   evidence 
and  produce   documents   and  things   as 
is  vested  in  any  court  in  civil  cases. 

And  whereas  certain  charges  were 
on  the  nth  day  of  March,  1903,  made 
by  Robert  Roswell  Gamey,  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  our 
Province  of  Ontario,  for  the  electoral 
district  of  Manitoulin,  affecting  _  the 
good     Government  of     the     Province, 
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Gamey  from  his  place  in  the  said  Leg- 
islative Assembly,  and  whilst  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly  was  in  session, 
charged  and  declared  that  James  Rob- 
ert Stratton.  another  member  of  the 
said  Legislative  Assembly,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Council  of  our 
said  Province,  did  certain  corrupt  and 
unlawful  acts,  by  attempting  to  bribe 
the 'said  Robert  Roswell  Gamey  by  the 
payment  to  him  of  certain  moneys,  to 
wit,  the  sum  of  Three  Thousand  Dol- 
lars, on  Wednesday,  the  ioth  day  of 
September,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  two,  at  the  Parliament  Buildings 
in  the  City  of  Toronto,  in  our  said 
Province,  and  by  the  further  payment 
to  him  of  the  sum  of  One  Thousand 
Dollars  on  Thursday,  the  29th  day  of 
January,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  three,  at  the  place  aforesaid,  to 
influence  and  induce  corruptly  and  un- 
lawfully the  said  Robert  Roswell 
Gamey,  who  was  at  said  times  a 
member  of  the  said  Legislative  As- 
sembly as  such  member  to  vote  for  and 
support  the  Government  of  which  the 
said  James  Robert  Stratton  is  now  and 
was  at  the  said  times  a  member. 

And  whereas  the  said  Robert  Ros- 
well Gamey  further  charged  that  by  the 
offer  of  patronage  he  the  said  James 
Robert  Stratton  did  endeavor  to  bribe 

(4) 

and  corruptly  induce  and  influence  the 
said  Robert  Roswell  Gamey  as  such 
member  to  vote  for  and  support  the 
said  Government. 

And  whereas  the  three  several  pa- 
pers accompanying  this  our  Commis- 
sion, and  marked  respectively  A,  B  and 
C  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, taken  from  the  issues  of  the 
Toronto  Globe.  Mail  and  Empire  and 
World,  respectively  of  date  the  12th 
day  of  March,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  three,  contain  and  fully 
set  forth  the  said  charges  so  made  by 
the  said  Robert  Roswell  Gamey, 
against  the  said  James  Robert  Strat- 
ton. 

And  whereas  it  is  deemed  expedi- 
ent by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  our 
said  Province  of  Ontario  in  Council  to 
cause  enquiry  to  b.e  made  into  and 
concerning  the  truth  of  the  said  charges 
made   as    aforesaid. 

And  whereas  the  said  Legislative  As- 
sembly presented  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  our  said  Province  an  ad- 
dress praying  that  he  would  issue  a 
Commission  to  investigate  the  said 
charges  set  forth  in  the  said  papers 
herewith,  and  to  enquire  into  and  in- 
vestigate nil  matters  and  things  which 
in  tin-  indgment  of  the  Commissioners 
relate  thereto  or  affect  the  same,  and 
that  such  Commission  should  be  di- 
rected to  two  of  the  Chief  Justices  or 
90 


to  one  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Judicature  of  Ontario 
and  the  President  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice. 

And  whereas  our  said  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  deems  it  expedi- 
ent to  accede  to  the  request  of  the 
said   Legislative   Assembly, 

Now  know  ye,  that  we,  having  and 
reposing  full  trust  and  confidence  in 
you  the  said  John  Alexander  Boyd,  and 

(5) 

you  the  said  William  Glenholm  Fal- 
conbridge,  do  hereby  and  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Executive  Council  of  our 
said  Province  appoint  you  the  said 
John  Alexander  Boyd  and  you  the  said 
William  Glenholm  Falconbridge,  to  in- 
quire into  and  investigate  the  said 
charges  and  all  matters  and  things 
which  in  your  judgment  are  relevant 
thereto. 

And  we  do  hereby  confer  on  you 
our  said  Commissioners  full  power  and 
authority  to  proceed  with  all  reason- 
able despatch  to  hear,  inquire  into 
and  investigate  the  said  charges 
against  the  said  James  Rob- 
ert Stratton,  contained  in  the 
said  papers,  marked  respectively  A. 
B  and  C,  and  to  report  the  result  of 
such  investigation  within  a  reasonable 
time,  together  with  all  evidence,  docu- 
ments, papers  and  things  that  may  be 
given,  produced  or  laid  before  you, 
touching  the    charges    aforesaid. 

And  we  do  hereby  empower  you  to 
hear  and  examine  all  witnesses  on 
oath,  and  do  require  them  to  give  evi- 
dence and  produce  documents  and 
things  and  to  issue  subpoenas  for  en 
forcing  the  attendance  of  such  wit- 
nesses at  the  instance  of  either  of  the 
said  parties  to  said  charges,  and  to 
cause  the  evidence  given  before  you 
to  be  taken  in  shorthand,  and  to  ad- 
minister or  cause  to  be  administered 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  said  Commission 
(to  be  appointed  by  youL  all  necessary 
oaths  to  witnesses,  criers,  constables, 
stenographers  and  others  to  whom  an 
oath  may  be  administered,  to  the  same 
extent  and  effect  as  mav  now  be  ad- 
ministered in  a  Court  of  Law. 

And  we  do  hereby  confer  on  you 
all  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges 
concerning  the  hearing  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  said  charges,  the  making 
of  the   said   enquiry,  the   execution     of 

(6) 

this  Commission,  the  examination  of 
witnesses,  the  taking  of  evidence,  and 
the  production  of  documents  and 
thintrs,  which  are  nossessed  by  or  con- 
ferred on  a  Tudge  in  the  trial  of  causes, 
•uther  bv  Common  Law  or  by  Statute. 
if  bein"  intendc1  that  you.  our  said 
Commissioners,  shall  have  the  same 
rights,  powers  and  nrivileges  as  Judges 
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of  the  High  Court  have  in  the  trial 
of  causes  and  in  respect  of  all  matters 
incidental  thereto. 

And  we  direct  that  upon  the  said 
enquiry,  no  witnesses  shall  be  excused 
from  answering  any  question  upon  the 
ground  that  the  answer  may  tend  to 
criminate  him,  but  that  no  evidence 
given  by  any  person  or  witness  before 
you  shall  be  receivable  in  evidence 
against  him  in  any  criminal  trial  or 
other  criminal  proceeding  against  him 
hereafter  taking  place,  other  than  a 
prosecution  for  perjury  in  giving  such 
evidence. 

And  we  do  further  empower  you  to 
permit  each  party  to  the  said  enquiry 
to  be  represented  by  counsel,  who 
shall  be  entitled  to  conduct  the  pre- 
sentation of  said  charges  and  the 
answer  thereto  respectively  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  and  law  applic- 
able  to    counsel   in   trials   of  causes. 

And  we  do  further  empower  you  to 
direct  that  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
stenographers  shall  be  extended  and 
certified  to  by  them,  and  the  same, 
when  so  extended  and  certified,  shall 
be  returned  with  your  report  as  the 
evidence  taken  before  you. 

And  we  do  further  empower  you  to 
appoint  the  places  where  and  the  times 
when  the  sitting  of  the  said  Commis- 
sioners shall  be  held,  and  to  adjourn 
if  necessary  from  day  to  day,  or  from 
time  to  time  to  enable  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  said  charges,  and  the  an- 
swer thereto,  to  be  fully  and  com- 
pletely made,  heard  and  investigated. 

(7) 
And      we      do      further      empower 
you      to     enquire       into,       investigate 


and  report  upon  any  charges 
arising  out  of  or  connected 
with  the  charges  aforesaid  against 
the  said  James  Robert  Stratton,  con- 
tained in  the  said  papers  A,  B  and  C, 
which  may  be  preferred  in  writing  by 
any  member  of  our  Legislative  As- 
sembly against  any  member  of  our 
said  Executive  Council,  other  than  the 
said  James  Robert  Stratton,  and  under 
and  with  the  like  power  and  authority 
herein  contained,  and  subject  to  such 
notice  and  terms  as  may  appear  to 
you  reasonable  and  proper  to  be 
given  to  the  member  so  charged. 

To  have,  hold  and  enjoy  the  said 
office  and  authority  of  Commissioners 
for  and  during  the  pleasure  of  our 
said  Lieutenant-Governor. 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  caus- 
ed these  our  Letters  to  be  made  Patent 
and  the  Great  Seal  of  our  said  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Witness  the  Honourable  Sir  Oliver 
Mowat,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  Our 
Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint 
Michael  and  Saint  George,  Member  of 
our  Privy  Council  for  Canada,  and 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  our  Province 
of  Ontario. 

At  our  Government  House  in  our 
City  of  Toronto,  in  our  said  Province, 
this  twenty-eight  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  three,  and  in  the  third 
year  of  our  reign. 

By  Command, 

G.  E.  LUMSDEN, 
Assistant  Secretary. 
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An  Act  respecting  Evidence. 


HIS  MAJESTY,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
enacts  as  follows : — 

Protection  of  ■'■•  Notwithstanding  an}rthing  contained  in  section  2  of 
persons  giving  The  Act  respecting  Inquiries  concerning  Public  Matters  or 
commission °to  *n  anv  °kner  Statute,  no  person  giving  evidence  before  the 
investigate  commissioners  appointed  by  Royal  Commission,  bearing  date 
byaRgeRmade  28th  day  of  March,  1903,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and 
Gamey.  investigating  certain  charges  preferred  on  the  11th   day  of 

March,  1903,  by  Kobert  Roswell  Gamey,  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  shall  be 
excused  from  answering  any  question  upon  the  ground  that 
the  answer  to  such  question  may  tend  to  criminate  him,  or  to 
render  him  liable  to  any  punishment,  penalty  or  penal  pro- 
ceeding, and  any  person  so  giving  evidence,  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  like  protection  as  if  the  evidence  was 
given  by  him  after  objection  under  the  provisions  of  section  5 
of  The  Canada  Evidence  Act,  1893,  and  amendments  thereto. 

Application  2.  The  preceding  section  shall  extend  to  and  include  all 
of  Act  to  per-  persons  giving  .evidence  on  the  hearing  of  any  other  charges 
Iv^dence'on  which  may  be  preferred  and  heard  under  the  said  Royal 
other  charges.  Commission. 

statement  «*.  The  statement  made  in  the  House  on  27th  March,  1903, 

made  by  by  the  said  Robert  Roswell  Gamey  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 

on  27th  March  charge  coming  under  the  last  clause  of  the  said  commission, 
to  be  included 
in  commis- 
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Mr.  Grant  administered  the  oath  of 
office  to  Nelson  R.  Butcher.  Official 
Stenographer.  He  also  administered 
the  oath  of  office  to  Mr.  Kemp,  the 
crier,  as  also  the  several  constables 
appointed  by  the  Sheriff. 

The  Chancellor:  We  have  called  this 
preliminary  meeting  to  arrange  as  to 
the  method  and  manner  of  proceeding 
with  the  Commission.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  matter  should  be  prosecuted 
with  expedition.  I  suppose  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  proceedings  should  be 
closed  by  the  21st  of  the  month  (I 
hope  they  will  be  closed  much  earlier), 
but  that  indicates  at  all  events  that 
the  proceedings  should  be  de  die  in 
diem.  Our  suggestion  is,  subject  to 
what  counsel  may  say,  that  we  should 
commence  next  Monday  with  the  work- 
ing sessions  of  the  Court,  when  wit- 
nesses will  be  examined,  and  so  on, 
and  we  suggest  that  a  very  good  time 
would  be  from  10  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
with  an  intermission  of  one  hour.  We 
should  be  glad  to  learn  from  counsel 
if  that  will  meet  their  views,  and  if 
they  will  be  ready  to  go  on.  or  in- 
deed any  suggestions  they  may  wish 
to  make. 

Mr.  Riddell:  As  regards  the  time 
during  which  the  Commission  is  to  sit, 
my  Lord,  has  it  been  considered  that 
if  we  sit  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m..  the 
evidence  can  be  extended  from  dav  to 
day? 

The    Chancellor:    I    believe    so. 

The  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Falcon- 
bridge:  We  understand  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty  about    that. 

Mr-  Riddell:  As  regards  the  time, 
speaking  for  my  learned  colleagues 
and  myself,  we  are  quite  desirous,  and 

(9) 
quite  anxious  to  get  on  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, consistently  with  getting  the  evi- 
dence out.  I  do  not  know  what  my 
learned  friends  who  are  prosecuting 
have  to  say  about  that. 

Mr.  Johnston:  We  are  ready,  my 
Lord.  We,  like  the  other  side,  have 
had  now  two  or  three  weeks,  or  two 
weeks  at  any  rate,  in  which  no  doubt 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  prepara- 
tion made,  both  on  behalf  of  the  ac- 
cuser and  the  accused.  We  have  fore- 
seen the  fact  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  proceed  with  very  great  diligence, 
particularly  if  the  House  is  to  re-as- 
semble on  the  21st  of  April.  We  are 
therefore  in  a  position  to  go  on  at 
such  time  as  may  suit  your  Lord- 
ships'  convenience.     We   are   ready. 

The  Chancellor:  Well,  we  suggest 
Monday  as  the  earliest  day. 

Mr.   Riddell:  That  will  suit  us. 

Mr.  Blake:  We  have  no  desire,  my 
Lords,     to     prolong     the     matter.     I 


should  certainly  like  a  copy  of  the 
Commission,  which  we  have  not  yet 
had.  And,  I  should  like  an  order  to 
produce  all  documents,  as  was  made  in 
the  Parnell  Commission.  I  should  like 
a  reasonable  time  to  consider  the  an- 
swer that  may  be  made  to  that,  and  the 
documents  that  may  be  produced  under 
it.  I  should  like  an  opportunity,  hav- 
ing had  the  Commission,  and  having 
seen  it.  to  present  the  charges  in  as 
intelligible  a  shape  as  we  can  to  your 
Lordships.  Whatever  time  may  be 
necessary  for  that,  I  presume  will  not 
be  something  granted  as  a  matter  of 
any  indulgence  on  our  request,  but  as 
something  that  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  order  to  the  due  investigation 
of  the  matters. 

The  Chancellor:  As  I  understand 
the  onus  is  on  you.  and  of  course  you 

(10) 
have  your  own  time  to  prepare.     You 
initiate  the  proceeding,   I    suppose? 

Mr.  Blake:  1  am  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commission. 

The  Chancellor:  Well,  the  charge 
being  made  as  -I  understand  by  the 
gentleman  you  represent,  you  neces- 
sarily will  open  the  matter,  and  lay  the 
foundation. 

Mr.  Blake:  We  want  to  meet  your 
Lordships  in  whatever  way  is  reason- 
able. 

The  Chancellor:  You  wish  time  to 
prepare  the  preliminaries?  That  seems 
reasonable  enough. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  have  thought  this. 
Your  Lordship  will  understand  we  had 
no  notice  of  this  meeting  to-day  at  all. 
I  did  not  until  10  o'clock  know  that 
it  was  expected  we  were  to  be  here.  I 
have  had  a  hurried  conference  with  my 
learned  friends,  Mr.  Ritchie  and  Mr. 
McPherson,  who  are  with  me.  The 
first  step  for  us  is  to  procure  the  pro- 
ductions. There  are  many  documents 
and   matters. 

The  Chancellor:  I  suppose  mutual 
production   will  be  asked? 

Mr.    Johnston:    Oh,    yes. 

The  Chancellor:  On  both  sides  in  the 
fullest  way? 

Mr.  Blake:  Oh.  yes.  And  then  an 
affidavit  verifying  on  the  part  of  each 
of  the  persons  interested  in  it — veri- 
fying the  production. 

The  Chancellor:  Yes,  the  usual  or- 
der for  production,  and  verification  on 
both  sides,  is  quite  right. 

Mr.  Blake:  Yes,  my  Lord.  Then,  a 
copy  of  the   Commission? 

The  Chancellor:  Yes,  of  course,  you 
will    have    that.     I    had    supposed   this 

(ii) 
being   so   frequently   published   m     the 
papers,    that     the   contents      would    be 
very    well    known,    but    you    can    have 
the  exact  ipsissima  verba. 
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Mr.  Blake:  Your  Lordship  will  un- 
derstand that  up  to  the  present  date  I 
do  not  know  in  what  way  that  ulti- 
mately was  settled. 

The  Chancellor:  Very  good,  a  copy 
of  that  will  be  furnished. 

Mr.  Blake:  If  I  were  to  act  upon 
what  may  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time,  I  may  have  been  entirely  misled. 
I  asked  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Mc- 
Pherson  about  it,  and  he  said  I  have 
not  seen  it,  I  do  not  know,  and  I  can- 
not tell  you. 

The  Chancellor:  That  will  be  fur- 
nished at  once. 

Mr.    Blake:    Yes,    my    Lord. 

The  Chancellor:  There  are  a  number 
of  papers  and  clippings  from  papers 
attached.  Those  you  do  not  want? 
Those  are  simply  from  the  public 
prints.  But  the  body  of  the  Commis- 
sion you  want. 

Mr.  Riddell:  My  learned  friend  will 
have  a  copy. 

The  Chancellor:  There  are  the  three 
morning  papers. 

Mr.  Blake:  Oh,  certainly,  my  Lord. 
We  do  not  want  anything  unreason- 
able. It  being  indicated  whence  they 
can  be  procured,  we  can  get  the  pa- 
pers. 

The  Chancellor:  The  body  of  the 
Commission  shows  that. 

Mr.  Blake:  Then,  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  presenting  the  charges  up- 
on the  Commission.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments of  hurried  conference  with  my 
learned  friends,  I  had  thought  of  pre- 
senting the  charges  signed  by  Mr. 
Gamey.  in  what  would  be  thought  to 
be  a  proper  shape  under  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(12) 

The  Chancellor:  You  mean  addition- 
al charges? 

Mr.  Blake:  No,  my  Lord.  I  mean, 
to  put  the  charges  in  shape.  There  is 
a  long  statement,  your  Lordship  will 
understand. 

The  Chancellor:  You  will  formulate 
them? 

Mr.  Blake:  Yes,  my  Lord.  Then,  I 
did  not  know  when  we  could  get  these 
documents  which  are  to  be  produced. 
1  had  supposed,  if  we  had  a  couple  of 
days  to  consider  those,  that  we  could 
prepare  our  charges,  and  then  would 
be   ready   to   meet  your   Lordships. 

The  Chancellor:  Then,  as  to  the 
production.  How  soon  can  you  make 
that  production,  Mr.  Johnston,  or  Mr. 
Riddell? 

Mr.  Johnston:  We  can  make  the  pro- 
duction at  once.  Let  my  learned  friend 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  order 
which  your  Lordships  arc  making — let 
them  comply  with  the  direction 
that   order  by  to-morrow,  and   we   will. 


.;ri7.~::-v  , 

Mr.  Blake:  That  is  a  statement  under 
oath.  Your  Lordship  will  remember 
the  Parnell  Commission,  and  the  or- 
ders there  made  from  time  to  time  for 
the  production  of  all  documents  and 
papers. 

Mr.  Johnston:  An  affidavit  on  pro- 
duction. The  same  as  an  affidavit  on 
production.  We  will  file  that  affidavit 
with  the  Registrar. 

The  Chancellor:  You  will  produce 
generally  all  documents,  and  if  any 
particular  ones  are  omitted,  those  can 
be  supplied  by  subsequent  orders  aft- 
erwards, but  those  you  have  you  will 
produce,  so  as  to  satisfy  what  is  want- 
ed. 

Mr.  Riddell:  We  can  do  that  to-mor- 
row. 

(13) 

Mr.  Blake:  Then,  when  can  we  have 
the  documents   to   be  inspected? 

The  Chancellor:  You  will  have  a  copy 
of  the  Commission  at  once.  Furnish 
that,  Mr.  Grant,  at  once. 

Mr.   Blake:   Have  you  a  copy  of  it? 

Mr.  Grant:  No. 

Mr.  Johnston:  There  will  be  copies 
printed. 

The  Chancellor:  You  are  entitled  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  document   itself. 

Mr.  Blake:  Your  Lordship  will  un- 
derstand I  am  not  aware  that  up  to  the 
present  that  that,  as  authoritatively 
issued,  has  at  all  appeared. 

The  Chancellor:  You  are  entitled  to 
a  copy  of  the  very  thing.  Everything 
will  turn  upon  the  wording  of  that,  of 
course,  not  what  is  printed  in  the  pa- 
pers. Then,  when  will  you  furnish  your 
documents  to  the  other  side,  Mr. 
Blake? 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  will  give  my  learned 
friend  a  copy  now  of  the  Commission. 
It  was  supplied  to  me.  That  is  copied 
by  the  Department. 

Mr.  Blake:  But  we  are  not  depriving 
you  of  your  copy? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Oh,  no.  I  only  got 
it   to-day. 

The  Chancellor:  Then,  that  is  con- 
sidered satisfied? 

Mr.  Blake:  Oh.  yes. 

The  Chancellor:  That  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  original. 

Mr.  Blake:  You  will  in  due  time  com- 
pare it.   Mr.   Grant. 

The  Chancellor:  Then,  as  to  your 
productions.  Mr.  Blake,  when  will  you 
be  able  to  furnish   them? 

Mr.  Blake:  T  think  we  will  be  able 
to  furnish  them  on  Monday.  Tt  will 
have  to  be  an  affidavit  with  the  regular 

(14) 
schedule,  with  all  the  papers  and  docu- 
ments we  have.  Then,  as  to  the  docu- 
ments produced,  and  the  convenience  of 
their  being  seen.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we   could     arrange   with     my 
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learned  friend  that  his  productions 
should  be  at  his  office,  and  ours  at  the 
office  of  Mr.  McPherson,  or  whether 
they  should  be  with  the  Registrar? 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  think  the  docu- 
ments, if  it  suits  my  learned  friend's 
convenience,  ought  to  be  with  the  Reg- 
istrar of  this  Commission. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  am  just  indicating  some 
convenient  place. 

The  Chancellor:  That  would  be  the 
most  convenient  place. 

Mr.  Blake:  Then,  that  is  considered 
to   be   the  most   convenient   place. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Open  to  inspection  by 
either  party. 

The  Chancellor:  You  mean  the  Reg- 
istrar's office  at  Osgoode   Hall/ 

Mr.  Blake:  Your  Lordship's  Regis- 
trar. 

The  Chancellor:  Of  course,  we  will 
not  be  sitting  here  always. 

Mr.  Blake:  Oh,  at  his  office  at  Os- 
goode Hall. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  the  better 
way.     That  is  a  fixed  place. 

Then,  I  may  interject,  in  order  that 
we  may  not  overlook  it,  that  the  sub- 
sequent sittings  of  the  Commission  will 
be  in  the  Jury  Court  room.  It  was 
a  mistake  that  the  Non-Jury  Court 
room  was  mentioned  this  morning.  It 
will  be  the  Jury  Court  room  in  this 
building. 

Then  the  productions  will  be  on 
Monday,  and  the  formulated  case,  or 
the  case  in  such  shape  as  you  wish  to 

(15) 

present  it,  will  be  ready,  when  do  you 
think,   Mr.   Blake? 

Mr.  Blake:  I  should  hope,  by  Tues- 
day. 

The  Chancellor:  Then,  would  you 
begin  on  Tuesday,  or  do, you  want  time 
after  that  is  in? 

Mr.  Blake:  It  would  depend,  my 
Lord,  upon  what  investigation  we  may 
need  in  regard  to  the  documents,  what 
light  they  may  throw.  I  am  trying  to 
give  the  earliest  possible  day,  Wed- 
nesday. What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Mc- 
Pherson? 

(Mr.  Blake,  Mr.  McPherson  and  Mr. 
Ritchie  now  consult  in  reference  to  this 
matter.) 

Mr.  Blake:  After  conferring  with  my 
learned  friend,  Mr.  McPherson,  who 
has  had  most  to  do  with  it,  he  says  he 
thinks  that  by  Monday  we  could  have 
the  charges  formulated,  but  there  is  a 
difficulty  getting  some  of  the  witnesses 
from  Manitoulin  Island,  as  he  sug- 
gests, and  a  difficulty  in  preparing  the 
case.  He  desires  me  to  request  that 
Monday  week  would  be  the  earliest 
day. 

The  Chancellor:  Monday  week? 

Mr.  Blake:  Yes,  before  he  could  have 
the    case    prepared      for    counsel.      Of 


course,  your  Lordship  must  understand 
that  if  we  were  going  down  to  an  or- 
dinary trial  we  would  be  entitled  to  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  as  notice.  I  do 
not  want  anything  unreasonable.  We 
would  be  entitled  to  have  all  the  pro- 
ductions, and  have  ample  time  for  in- 
vestigation. My  learned  friend,  Mr. 
McPherson,  makes  that  statement  to 
me,  and  I  convey  that  to  the  Court. 
I  cannot  therefore  suggest  any  earlier 
date  than  that  which   he   mentions. 

The  Chancellor:  Of  course,  if  you  re- 
quired witnesses  from  Manitoulin 
whom  you  have  not  seen,  in  order  to 
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frame  your  case,  that  is  one  thing,  but 
I  suppose  the  chief  actor  in  the  matter 
being  here,  as  I  understand,  his  evi- 
dence will  be  available,  and  the  matter 
might  be  gone  on  with  him.  Still,  if 
you  say  you  cannot  go  on  until  Mon- 
day week,  I  do  not  think  we  are  in  a 
position  to  force  you  on  at  all. 

Mr.  Blake:  Well,  my  Lord,  I  have 
pressed  my  learned  friends.  It  is  not 
in  my  interest,  certainly,  to  keep  the 
thing  standing,  and  certainly  it  is  not 
in  the  interests  of  your  Lordships.  I 
have  sought*  to  meet  your  Lordships 
as  well  as  I  can.  That  is  the  answer 
that  is  given  to  me.  I  have  spent  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  trying  to  persuade 
my  learned  firend  to  get  on  earlier, 
but  he  says  he  cannot,  and  I  am  oblig- 
ed to  convey  that  to  the  Court. 

Mr.  Johnston:  This,  may  facilitate 
my  learned  friend.  We  appreciate  the 
difficulty  of  reaching  the  island  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  but  provision  will 
be  made  by  which  a  special  boat  will 
go  to  the  island  at  once  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  down  all  witnesses 
that  may  be  required  on  either  side. 
We  will  send  at  once  for  that  purpose. 
That  means  that  communication  will  be 
open  to  my  learned  friend's  witnesses. 
We  hope,  by  that  means,  the  witnesses 
will  be  here. 

The  Chancellor:  Do  you  think  they 
would  all  come  in  one  boat? 

Mr.  Johnston:  We  can  send  two 
boats. 

The  Chancellor:  That  may  meet  you. 
Mr.  Blake.  That  may  expedite  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Johnston:  We  will  arrange  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea,  my  Lord,  how  long  that  will  take. 

(17) 

Mr.  Riddell:  It  is  ten  hours  from 
land  to  land,  I   understand. 

Mr.  Blake:  Nor  do  I  know  how  far 
the  ice  is  out  of  the  bays,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing — practical  matters.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  wave  the  hand  and  say, 
"We  will  have  a  boat  up   and  down," 
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but  there  are  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  presume  it  is  some- 
what probable  that  the  examination 
and  cross-examination  of  the  person 
who  is  making  the  charge  will  prob- 
ably take  one  or  two  days  at  all 
on  the  witnesses  may  be  brought  down 
from    Manitoulin. 

.Mr.  Blake:  It  is  not  a  possibility  or 
probability.  If  your  Lordship  asks  me 
dates,   these  are   the  dates. 

The  Chancellor:  Monday  week? 

Mr.  Blake:  Monday  week,  as  the  ear- 
liest day. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Then,  when  do  we 
understand  the  productions  are  requir- 
ed on  our  part,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
other  side? 

Mr.  Blake:  On  Monday  I  thought 
your   Lordship  said. 

The  Chancellor:   Next  Monday. 

Mr.  Blake:  If  that  is  convenient. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Oh,  yes.  In  view  of 
what  was  said  about  opening  on  Mon- 
day. I  was  making  an  effort  to  have  it 
on   Saturday. 

Mr.  Blake:  If  you  think  Tuesday  will 
be  more   convenient? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Oh,  no.  Monday  will 
do. 

The  Chancellor:   Production  on  both 

08) 

sides  then  on  Monday.  Is  that  under- 
stoi  "I? 

Mr.    Blake:    Yes,    my    Lord. 

The  Chancellor:  And  you  will  present 
your  case  when? 

Mr.  Blake:  Wednesday  or  Thurs 
day;  we  may  as  well  make  it  Thursday. 

Mr.  Riddell:  That  may  be  rather 
awkward,  because  when  we  have  that 
case  as  formulated,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  have  other  witnesses 
from  Manitoulin  than  those  we  in- 
tend at  present. 

The  Chancellor:  But  your  witnesses 
will  not  be  reached  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Riddell:  We  want  to  bring  them 
all   down   together. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Myjearned  friend.  Mr. 
Blake,  thinks  the  charges  will  be  ready 
by   Wednesday,    and   we   accept   that. 

The  Chancellor:  Then,  as  to  the 
hours  we  mention? 

Mr.   Johnston:  That     is   satisfactory, 
ir  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.    I '.lake:    Your      Lordship     thinks 
are   the   tnosl    satisfactory  hours? 
Chancellor:  Unless  you  wish  to 
work  loni 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  have  not  seen  anj  of 
the  evidence,  nothing  further  than  in 
the  newspapers. 

Mr.    Blake:    We    have   been    suggest* 
the  questi  m  <  if  g<  tting   I : 
of  evidence    the   next    day? 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  arranged 
with    Mr.    Butcher, 


Mr.  Blake:  io  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  We  ac- 
cept that. 

The    Chancellor:    Then,    Mr.    Johns- 

(19) 

ton,  do  you  object  to  that  arrangement, 
Monday  week  at  10  o'clock? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Well,  of  course,  we 
would  rather  go  on,  but  we  are  in  the 
hands  of  your  Lordship,  and  Mr. 
Blake's  statement  as  to  his  inability  to 
proceed  next  week. 

The  Chancellor:  I  should  think  it 
would  have  to  stand. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  would  suggest  that 
the  case  should  be  formulated  on 
Thursday,  instead  of  Wednesday.  My 
learned  friend  will  be  away. 

Mr.  Blake:  We  will  try  to  have  it 
on  Wednesday;  if  not  Wednesday,  on 
Thursday. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  you  may  ad- 
journ this  Commission  until  the  13th 
at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Blake:  We  can  get  all  the  sub- 
poenaes  we  want  from    Mr.    Grant? 

The  Chancellor:  Yes,  Mr.  Grant  will 
issue  subpoenaes. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Has  your  Lordship 
determined  upon  any  form  of  sub- 
poena? 

Chief  Justice  Falgonbridge:  They 
are   framed. 

The  Chancellor:  They  are  framed. 

Mr.  Johnston:  They  are  duces  tecum? 

The  Chancellor:  You  can  have  them 
duces  tecum.     You  can  add  that  clause. 

Chief  Justice  Falconbridge:  There  is 
a  general  clause. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Whatever  we  require 
in  the  way  of  printing,  or  otherwise,  I 
am  instructed  to  have  it  done,  because 
the  Government  has  undertaken  to 
cover    all   the   expense. 

The  Chancellor:  Compensation  to 
witnesses  is  available? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Oh,  yes. 

(20) 

Mr.  Blake:  Then  we  will  correspond 
with  Mr.  Johnston,  and  we  will  have 
no   difficulty. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  we  will  ad- 
jounr  until  Monday,  the  13th.  at  to 
o'clock,  in   Number   One  Court   Room. 

(The  Commission  then  formally  ad- 
journed at  TT.40  a.m..  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day, the  "3th  April,  in  No.  1  Court 
Room.  Court  House.  Toronto,  at  10 
•k.) 

(21) 

Proceedings  resumed  before  the 
Royal  Commission  in  re  The  Gamey 
Charges  al  the  Court  House,  Toronto, 
April    13th,    [903,   10  a.m. 

Present  on  behalf  of  the  accuser  : — 
The  Honorable  S.  H.  Blake  K.C..  Mr. 
C.    II     Ritchie,    K.C.,    Mr.   W.    D.    Mc- 
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Pherson,  Mr.  S.  Price  of  St.  Thomas, 
and   .Mr.  J.   A.   Macdonald. 

Present  on  behalf  of  the  accused  : — 
E.  F.  B.  Johnston,  K.C.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Riddell,   K.C.,   and  Mr.    McEvoy. 

The  Chancellor  :  Is  Mr.  Macdonald 
associated  with  you,  Mr.  Blak'e  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  My  learned  friend  Mr. 
Ritchie,  my  Lord,  and  Mr.  McPher- 
son  and   Mr.  J.   A.  Macdonald. 

The  Chancellor  :  Are  you  ready, 
Mr.    Blake  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Mr.  Riddell  and  my- 
self appear  for  the  accussed,  and  Mr. 
McEvoy   is   junior. 

The  Chancellor  :  We  have  taken  a 
note  of  the  counsel.  Mr.  Blake  says 
he  is  ready  to   go  on. 

Mr.  Johnston^:  Yes,  my  Lord,  but 
I  desire  to  make  a  statement  to  your 
Lordships  before  my  learned  friend  be- 
gins. We  have  been  served  with 
what   are   called   "formulated   charges." 

The  Chancellor  :  I  was  going  to  ask 
Mr.  Blake  if  he  had  prepared  his 
charges.  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 
You  have  prepared  certain  charges, 
Mr.   Blake  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  Yes,  my  Lord,  and  they 

(22) 

were  filed  on  Thursday,  and  were 
served.  Possibly  I  should  have  sent 
a  copy  to  your  Lordship,  but  I  did  not 
think  it  was  necessary,  as  they  were 
in    the    registrar's    office. 

The  Chancellor  :  Do  you  object  to 
those  charges  ? 

Mr.   Johnston    :    Certainly. 

The  Chancellor  :  A  great  many  wit- 
nesses are  here.  Are  your  witnesses 
ready  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  think  the  best 
way  is  to  mark  in  red  ink  what  you 
object  to  in  this.  Mr.  Johnston,  and 
we  will  consider  what  you  object  to, 
and  later,  if  necessary,  have  an  argu- 
ment  upon   the   question. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Does  your  Lordship 
not  think  it  would  be  but  reasonable, 
if  my  learned  friend  makes  an  objec- 
tion— we  have  heard  of  no  objection 
until  this  morning — that  we  should 
have   some  notice  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  I  think  he  should 
serve  on  you  these  particulars  with  the 
red   marking. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Yes,  my  Lord,  if  we  had 
that. 

The  Chancellor  :  And  then  you  can 
either  agree  on  striking  those  out,  or 
arguing  them  and  submitting  them  to 
us,  and  we  will  consider  them.  At 
present  it  is  very  undesirable  to  have 
skirmishing  on  preliminary  matters 
when  so  many  witnesses  are  here.  We 
have  the  text  of  the  Gamey  Charges 
before  us,  and  this  Commission  is  wide 
enough  to  investigate  everything  there 
is  in  those,  so  that  we  can  go  on 
for       any      formal 


charges.  We  will  take  the  charges  in 
their  artless  shape  in  the  way  in  which 
they  are  given  in  Mr.  Gamey's  own 
words. 

(23) 

Mr.  Johnston  :  But  your  Lordship 
will  pardon  me  for  a  moment.  The 
scope  of  the  charges  as  formulated  by 
by  learned  friend,  Mr.  Blake,  is  in- 
finitely wider  than  the  scope  of  the 
Commission. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then,  if  it  is  in- 
finitely wider,  we  will  never  get 
through. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  But  there  are  so 
many  things  which  are  common 
ground,  and  which  must  be  investi- 
gated, we  can  go  on  with  those  in  the 
meantime. 

The  Chancellor  :  Here  are  all  the 
Gamey  charges  in  full,  in  his  own 
words,  before  us,  and  we  have  the 
opportunity  and  means  for  going  on 
with  those.  If  there  is  more  than 
that  we  cannot  go  into  them.  If 
there  is  less  than  that,  we  will  still 
go   into   the   Gamey  charges. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  am  not  desiring  to 
restrict   the    Commissioners — 

The  Chancellor  :  You  cannot  re- 
strict them.  We  have  our  author- 
ity. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Or  take  any  techni- 
cal objection,  but  what  I  say  is  this, 
and  we  desire  to  state  our  position 
fully    before    the    court. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  think,  Mr.  John- 
ston, if  you  would  take  the  course  I 
suggest,  of  marking  what  you  object 
to  in  this,  you  will  be  heard  fully 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  shall  do  that,  my 
Lord,  but  that  is  not  the  crucial  point 
at  the  moment.  The  charges  that  we 
are  here  to  meet  are  three  specific 
charges  under  the  Commission.  The 
question  of  what  evidence  may  be  ad- 
missible to  establish  those  charges  fs 
quite  another  matter.       With  that  I  do 

(24) 

not  propose  to  trouble  your  Lordships 
for  the  moment.  The  first  charge  is 
the  payment  of  $3,000  to  Mr.  Gamey. 
The  second  is  the  payment  of  $1,000, 
and  the  third  is  the  corrupt  exercise 
of  patronage  towards  Mr.  Gamey  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  leave 
his  party  to  support  the  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment. That  is  the  position  which 
is  made  out  by  the  Commission.  That 
is  the  case  which  we  were  asked  to 
meet.  What  we  are  asked  to  meet 
now  by  these  charges  is — 

The  Chief  Justice  :  You  are  also 
asked  to  meet  the  last  charge  of  Mr. 
Gamey  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
conspiracy  in  which  everybody  is  im- 
plicated. That  you  have  to  take  in- 
to  account. 

Mr.   Johnston  :  Certainly. 

The  Chancellor  :  Those  are  Mr. 
Gamev's  own  words,  and  those  are  the 
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words  wc  are  about  to  investigate.and 
those  are  the  charges  on  which  we 
propose  to  hear  evidence  now.  What 
may  be  in  those  particulars  is  not  of 
moment  now.  You  are  objecting  to 
them.  We  will  consider  those  in  the 
shape  they  are  formulated,  but  Mr. 
Gamey  has  formulated  his  own 
charges,  and  those  are  referred  to  us. 
Winn  the  evidence  transcends  those 
tlnii    objection   will   arise. 

.Mr.  Johnston  :  Then  it  is  under- 
stood that  we  do  not  assent  in  any 
way. 

The  Chancellor  :  They  are  not  on 
the  files  of  the  cdurt  at  present.  This 
is  a  proposition  on  the  formulation  of 
certain  charges  to  which  you  object, 
but  the  charges  out  of  which  this 
formula  arise  are  those  before  us. 
This  may  be  very  useful  in  the  way 
of  pointing  and  condensing  and  direct- 

(25) 

ing  and  so^  on.  but  the  charges  are 
Mr.  Gamey's  own  charges,  which  we 
are  now  dealing  with.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  form  which  you  can  discuss 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  If  that  is  the  posi- 
tion that  is  to  be  taken,  we  are  per- 
fectly content,  because  it  is  the 
charges  he  makes  we  are  here  to  try 
and  are  ready  to  try.  ' 

The  Chancellor  :  These  '  formal 
charges  are  before  the  *ourt,  and  have 
to  be  dealt  with  sooner  or  later  I 
suggest  they  should  be  dealt  with 
ater,  and  not  sooner,  so  as  not  to  de- 
lay the  evidence.  They  can  go  on 
perhaps  for  a  day,  and  we  will  con- 
sider these  if  you  mark  your  objec- 
tions in  red  ink,  and  send  them  to 
the  other  side.  After  that  we  will 
be  in  a  position  to  deal  with  them 
more    rate  hgently   at   a    later    stage. 

Now,    Mr.    Blake  ? 

Mr.  Blake:  There  are  some  wit- 
nesses we  have  subpoenaed  duces  tec- 
um, and  I  desire  to  get  their  produc- 
tions, will  call   Mr.    R.   A.   Grant. 

I  he  Chancellor  :  Does  the  witness 
answer  ? 

Mr  McPherson  :  You  had  better 
nave    him    called    outside. 

Mr.  McEvoy  :  He  is  in  the  barris- 
ters   room. 

The  Chancellor  :  Have  him  sent  for 
so  that   there   will   be   no   delay 

Mr.  Blake  :  lie  is  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  production  of  docu- 
ments. He  was  subpoenaed  to  pro- 
duce, f  do  not  want  him  to  go  into 
tile    witness    box. 

Tlie  (  hancellor  :  STou  are  just  ask- 
ed to  produce  documents.  You  are 
not    being    SWOrn    at    present. 

Mr.    Blake  :  If  you  will  just   leave  the 

(26) 

documents  with  the  registrar  of  the 
court.  All  your  correspondence,  books, 


papers,  accounts,  cheques,  receipts  and 
documents,  which  you  have  there. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  are  asked  to 
produce  certain  things.  He  pro- 
duces those.  If  you  find  there  is 
more  wanted,  you  will  have  to  ask 
for  them.  You  had  better  not  delay 
now.  You  can  go  through  those 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Grant  :  There  are  one  or  two 
entries  in  my  firm's  books  that  I 
wanted  to   produce. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  can  extract 
the  entries  ;  if  there  is  anything  con- 
nected with  them  of  a  private  nature 
you  need  not  disclose  that,  but  any 
other  entries  you  can  make  copies  of, 
subject  to  their  investigation  after- 
wards. 

Mr.  Grant  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  I  will 
do    that    with    pleasure*. 

Mr.  Blake  :  And  any  papers  there 
may   be   you   will  leave   here. 

The    Chancellor  :  Are   these    witness- 
es in  court,  or  are  the- 
room  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  think  they  are  all  to 
be  permitted  to  be  in  court. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  was  said  the 
court  room  would  not  be  large  enough 
if  they   were   all    in. 

Mr.   Blake  :  Call   Frank  Sullivan. 

(Frank  J.  Sullivan  called,  but  not 
present.) 

(John  Sullivan  was  then  called  by 
the  Crier  and  came  forward.) 

Mr.  Blake  :  You  were  subpoenaed 
to  produce  all  books,  papers,  letters, 
documents  and  so  on.  Have  you  got 
them   with   you  ? 

(27) 

Witness  :  No,  sir.  I  have  not  got 
any  papers,  not  in  connection  with 
this. 

Mr.    Blake  :    Call    Frank  Sullivan. 

(Called,  but  not  present.) 
(30) 

Robert  Roswell  Gamey,  sworn.  Ex- 
amined  by   Mr.    Blake  : — 

Q. — You  were  the  Conservative 
member  for  the  District  of  Manitoulin 
at  the  last  election  for  the  Legislative 
Assembly  held  on  the  22nd  and  29th 
May  ?       A.— Yes.  sir. 

Q. — And  you  were  elected  for  that 
electoral  district  at  the  last  elections? 
A. — Yes,  sir,  I  was. 

Q. — By  a  large  majority,  some  340 
votes  ?       A. — About  340. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  was  the  29th 
May.    was    it  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  22nd  and  29th  May,  my 
Lord. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Q.— The  returns  by  the 
returning  officer  were  made  or  de- 
clared on  the  17th  June  following  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.— And  the  result  of  the  general 
elections  as  known  gave  how  many 
Conservative  supporters  and  how 
many       Liberal?  A. — Well.        after 

thing    was    settled    1    think    there 
was   40   and  48. 
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Q. — Yes,  but  I  asked  you. as  to  the 
time  of  the  election,  when  the  declara- 
tions were  sent  in  in  the  first  instance? 
Was  it  not  51  to  .47  ?      A.— Yes. 

The   Chancellor  :   What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  That  is  how  the  parties 
stood,  my  Lord,  upon  the  declaration 
of   the   elections. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  of  the 
whole   election  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  Yes,  my  Lord. 

Q. — Then  Mr.  Munro,  I  believe, 
died,  who  was  a  Liberal,  and  that  left 
them   fifty  ?       A.— Fifty. 

Q. — Fifty  to  forty-seven,  and  then 
subsequently  to  that  there  was  a 
change  made  by  the  recount  ?  A. — 
In   the   County   of   Lennox. 

Q. — And    what     alteration     did   that 

(3i) 
make  ?      A. — Left  the  Government  49 
and  the  Opposition  48,  with     one  vac- 
ant. 

Q. — That  was  the  position  then  in 
the  month  of  June,  1902  ?      A: — Yes. 

Q. — Or  as  soon  as  the  Lennox  count 
was  made  known  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  when  was  a  protest  en- 
tered against  your  election  ?  A. — 
Served  about  the  14th  July. 

Q. — And  when  was  it  you  had  the 
first  interview  with,  I  think,  he  calls 
himself  Captain  John  Sullivan  ?  A. — 
About  the  7th  of  August. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  were  served 
with  a  protest  in  the  island  ?  A. — 
At  my  home. 

Mr.  Blake  :  And  that  is  on  the  is- 
land ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  is  the  name  of  the  place 
you  live  ?  A. — I  live  in  the  Township 
of  Campbell. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  saw  Captain 
Sullivan  about  when  ?  A. — About 
7th  August. 

Q. — Captain  Sullivan  is  J.  L.  Sulli- 
van ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  There  is  no  "L."  in  this 
gentleman's   name. 

Witness  :  Captain  John  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Blake  :  There  was  another  hero 
with  that  name,  John  L.,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  saw  Captain 
Sullivan  first,  when  ?  On  the  island? 
A. — No,   sir. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Where  did  you  meet 
him  ?       A. — At  Allandale. 

The  Chancellor  :  When  was  that  ? 
A.— 7th  August. 

Q. — You  knew  him  before  that,  I 
suppose  ?  A. — Oh,  yes  ;  I  knew  him 
for  years. 

Mr.  Blake  :  And  I  will  just  ask  you 

(32) 

this  :  For  how  long  had  you  known 
Captain  John  Sullivan?  A. — I  think  I 
have  known  him  about  fifteen  years.  I 
would  not  say  exactly. 

A  great  deal  of  talking  going  on  in 
the  room,  his  Lordship  the  Chancellor, 
made  the  following  statement  : — 


The  Chancellor  :  This  is  a  judicial 
proceeding,  and  must  be  conducted  as 
a  court,  both  in  the  court  and  out  of 
the  court. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Now  we  can  hear.  Your 
Lordship's  words  being  observed,  we 
will  get  on  much  more  comfortably. 

Q- — You  had  known  him  fifteen 
years  ?  A.— About  fifteen  years  ; 
quite  that. 

.  Q- — And  what  had  been  his  occupa- 
tion, so  far  as  known  to  you  ?  A. — 
When  I  remember  him  first  he  was 
working  for  a  lumber  company,  man- 
ager or  in  some  capacity  for  them  at 
Little  Current  on  Manitoulin  Island, 
and  later  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government. 

Q  —  As      what  ?  A.— As      timber 

scaler  or  inspector,  or  bush-ranger, 
and  I  have  seen  him  a  great  many 
times  in  connection  with  the  different 
political  campaigns  in  the  preparation 
of  voters'  lists,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing— in  connection  with  his  work  in 
the  timber  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Q;— And  what  were  his  politics  ?  A 
—  Why  he  was  always  a  Liberal,  so 
tar  as   I  know. 

.  Q-— And  how  long  had  he  been  act- 
ing for  the  Government  in  the  var- 
ious ways  in  which  you  have  been 
speaking  of  ?  A.— I  think  it  must  be 
quite  ten  years  since  he  first  went  in- 
to the  employ  of  the  Government,  al- 
though I  do  not  know  for  sure  exact- 
ly how  long. 

(.33) 

.  Q- — Then  on  this  occasion  of  meet- 
ing him  in  Allandale,  did  he  speak  in 
regard  to  anything  connected  with  elec- 
tion matters  ?  A.— I  only  just  saw 
him  a  few  minutes  there,  and  he  spoke 
to   me. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  I  object  to  anything 
that  was  said  at  that  time,  my  Lord. 
That  just  brings  up  the  matter  my 
learned  friend  Mr.  Johnston  was  going 
to  speak  of. 

The  Chancellor  :  This  is  one  of  the 
matters  complained  of  by  Mr.   Gamey 

Mr.    Riddell  :    No,   my  Lord. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  "About  the  7th 
August  I  was  going  to  Toronto,  and 
met  Captain  Sullivan  at  the  lunch 
room  at  Allandale,"  and  so  on.  That 
is  one  of  the  matters  complained  of. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  But  that  is  not  what 
is  charged. 

The  Chancellor  :  We  are  going  to 
investigate  what  Mr.  Gamey  has 
charged. 

Chief  Justice  Falconbridge  :  And 
surely  you  must  begin  the  history  at 
the  beginning  and  do  it  chronologi- 
cally. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  Your  Lordship  perhaps 
will  hear  me  for  a  few  minutes.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  there  is  a 
charge  against  Mr.  Stratton.      Then  in 
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addition  to  that  there  is  a  charge  oi 
conspiracy  against  the  Government. 
There  is  no  charge  against  any  other 
persons,  nor  can  your  x.ordships  in- 
vestigate any  other  charge  under  this 
Commission  ;  nor  can  your  Lordships 
investigate  a  charge  against  any  other 
persons  than  those  who  are  charged 
by  .Mr.  Carney.  Now,  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  we  objected  to  the  7th,  or 
rather  the — 

(34) 

The  Chancellor  :  We  have  already 
disposed  of  these  formal  objections. 
They  remain  in  abeyance  to  be  dealt 
with.  We  are  dealing  now  with  the 
Carney  charges  which  he  himself  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  which 
are   sent   to   us   for  investigation. 

.Mr.  Riddell  :  Not  quite  so,  my  Lord, 
with  great  deference. 

The  Chancellor  :  Well,  someone  has 
to  have  the  last  word  in  this  matter. 
That  is  the  construction  we  place  up- 
on the  document. 

.Mr.  Riddell  :  Perhaps  your  Lord- 
ship will  let  me  say  what  I  have  to 
say  about  that.  The  Commission 
reads  :  "Whereas  certain  charges  were 
on   the   nth   of   March.'* 

Ilie  Chancellor  :  You  may  take  it 
for  granted  we  have  read  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  Now  this  is  the  first 
charge,  that  James  Robert  Stratton,  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
did  certain  corrupt  and  unlawful  acts — 
The  Chancellor  :  It  is  not  said  Mr. 
Stratton  did  it  himself. 

Chief  Justice  Falconbridge  :  In  other 
words,  are  we  to  exclude  everything 
up  to  the  point,  if  we  ever  do  arrive 
at  that  point,  where  there  is  any  per- 
sonal communication  between  Mr. 
Stratton  and  the  witness  ? 
Mr.  Riddell  :  No,  my  Lord. 
The  Chancellor  :  Agency  will  be  es- 
tablished, of  course,  as  in  all  cases. 
They  must  begin  somewhere.  They 
begin  with  the  way  in  which  it  was 
initiated     with    Mr.      Gamey.       Unless 

(35) 

they  cannect  the  person  charged,  Mr. 
Stratton,  with  Mr.  Sullivan's  actions,  it 
will  all  go  for  nothing,  but  we  cannot 
forecast  that  now.  We  cannot  say 
what  the  outcome  is  going  to  be.  They 
set  up  a  conspiracy,  and  they  must  be- 
gin  somewhere  with  it. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  If  it  were  a  fact  that 
Sullivan,  who  is  now  spoken  of,  was 
charged  with  conspiracy,  if  your  Lord- 
ships were  investigating  his  conduct, 
that  would  be  a  different  thing.  Your 
Lordships  cannot  investigate  the  con- 
duct of  anyone,  except  those  mention- 
ed in  the  Commission,  and  mentioned 
in  the  charge  made  by  Mr.  Gamey, 
namely,  the  members  of  the  Executive 
61    tlie    Government. 


The  Chancellor  :  I  cannot  take  that 
view  at  all. 

Chief  Justice  Falconbridge  :   No. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  should  have  thought 
the  case  of  Queen  v.  Connolly,  in 
which  your  Lordship — 

The  Chancellor  :  We  have  ruled 
against    Mr.    Riddell. 

Mr.  Blake:  There  cannot  be  a  double 
ruling,    I    suppose. 

The  Chancellor  :  Except  by  the  two 
Judges. 

Mr.   Blake,  resuming  : — 

Q. — You  were  speaking  of  the  7th  of 
August,  and  you  were  just  giving  to 
his  Lordship  shortly,  what  was  said  ? 
A. — Captain  Sullivan  said  to  me,  I  un- 
derstand they  have  strong  evidence 
against  you  up  there  in  the  protest,  and 
I  said  I  did  not  know,  I  had  not  heard 
anything  in  particular  about  it.  Well, 
he  said  he  understood  they  had  evid- 
ence to  disqualify  me,  and  I  remarked 
to   him   that   I   knew    they   couldn't   do 

(36) 

that,  but  he  seemed  to  insist  that  there 
was  strong  evidence  against  me. 

Q. — Did  he  recommend  you  any 
course  ?  A. — No,  Captain  Sullivan 
did  not. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  recommended 
no  course. 

Q. — Then  you  went  on  to  Toronto? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  where  did  you  stay  there? 
A.— At   the   Walker    House. 

Q. — And  whom  did  you  meet  there? 
A. — I  met  his  son,  Frank  J.  Sullivan. 

Q. — What  date  was  it  you  arrived  at 
the  Walker  House  ?  You  met  on  the 
7th  at  Allandale.  When  did  you  ar- 
rive at  the  Walker  House  ?  A. — I  was 
there  the  same  afternoon. 

Q—  And  you  met  Frank  J.  Sulli- 
van. 

The    Chancellor  :  That  day  ? 
A.— Yes,  sir  ;  I  saw  him  that  day. 
Q— The     7th     August  ?         A.— Yes, 
about  the  7th  August. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Then  what  position 
did  Mr.  Frank  J.  Sullivan  hold  at  that 
time  ?  A. — Well,  he  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Government. 

Q. — Had  you  known  him  before  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — How  long  had  you  known  him? 
A. — About  six  or  seven  years,  or  pos- 
sibly  longer. 

Q. — What  was  his  employment  in  the 
Government  ?  A. — Recently  I  think 
he  had  been  working  in  the  Public 
Works  Department,  and  some  years 
ago  1  knew  he  was  working  for  the 
Dominion  Government  on  the  canal  at 
the  Soo,   in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk. 

Q. — How  long  had  he  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Provincial  Government? 

(37) 

A. — 1    could   not   say,    sir.        1    do    not 

know. 
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Q. — Whether  it  was  months  or 
years  ?       A. — I   could  not  say. 

Q. — Then  what  did  Frank  Sullivan 
say  to  you  in  connection  with  this 
matter  ?  A. — He  spoke  of  my  pro- 
test, and  said  he  understood  they  had 
strong  evidence  against  me,  and  would 
likely  unseat  and  disqualify  me,  and  I 
spoke  to  him  and  said,  1  couldn't  un- 
derstand anything  of  that  kind,  that  I 
knew  they  could  not  disqualify  me,  I 
knew  they  could  not  have  the  evid- 
ence, and  he  said,  from  what  he  had 
heard,  they  would  be  able  to  disquali- 
fy me,  he  thought  ;  he  said  evidence 
could  be  got  all  right  ;  it  was  not  al- 
ways the  evidence  that  was  there,  it 
was  the  evidence  they  could  get  for 
use. 

Q. — And  that  that  could  be  got  ?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q.— All  right  ?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — Did  he  state  the  means  that 
might  be  used  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  I  think  you  had 
better  let  him  tell  the  conversation  as 
he   remembers   it. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Q. — As  yoa  remember, 
what  did  he  say  further  about  it  ?  A. — 
He  said  evidence  could  be  changed  and 
fixed  or  switched  around,  or  bought, 
or  got  as  had  been  done  in  the  past. 
He  said  there  was  no  trouble.  If 
they  wanted  to  get  the  evidence  they 
could  get  it  to  disqualify  me.  He  did 
not  know  what  the  real  evidence  would 
be  or  was,  but  it  might  be  got  all 
right. 

Q. — And  in  answer  to  that  what  did 
you  say  ?  A. — I  told  him  I  felt  sat- 
isfied they  could  not  disqualify  me, 
and  that  I  could  not  understand  why 
they  were  talking  that  way.  I  said 
his  father  had  spoken  to  me  something 

(38) 
in  that  matter,  and  I  could  not  under- 
stand it.  He  said  then  that  he  ad- 
vised me  to  resign  if  he  was  me,  rather 
than  to  face  the  trial,  or  be  disquali- 
fied, and  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  of 
doing  that. 

Q. — Then,  what  further  did  he  say 
to  you  ?  A. — He  said  now  you  could 
get  rid  of  that  protest,  the  thing  could 
be  fixed  up  all  right,  and  make  a  fairly 
good  thing  out  of  it.  I  said  I  didn't 
think  that  could  be  done  at  all.  I 
said  I  think  the  Government  is  so  close 
that  no  person  would  care  to  go  into 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  he  said  to  me  it 
could  be  done,  he  would  prove  to  me 
that  a  good  sum  of  money,  say  $5,000, 
or  something  of  that  kind  could  be 
made  out  of  it,  and  the  protest  got  rid 
of,  and  if  I  would  wait  a  few  days  he 
would  get  some  person  to  come  and 
convince  me  that  that  could  be  done. 
(41) 

Q. — Did  you  say  anyhing  more  than 
that?  A.— I  told  him  I  would  wait  and 
see. 


Q. — That  you  would  wait  and  see. 
What  did  you  determine  then  to  do? 
A. — I   made  up    my   mind 

The  Chancellor:  I  do  not  think  we 
can  take  that.  What  he  did  is  the 
question. 

Mr.  Blake:  Yes,  my  Lord.  I  submit 
that  question  as  being  relevant.  I.  will 
submit  that  later  on,  that  those  to 
whom   he   told  it 

The  Chancellor:  What  he  told  per- 
haps might  be,  that  would  indicate  his 
action  accompanied  by  words,  but  his 
determination  at  present  does  not  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Blake:  Very  well,  my  Lord.  I 
thought  that  as  what  he  said,  under  the 
authorities,  would  be  evidence,  that 
possibly  under  your  Lordship,  would 
consider  that  what  he  then  determined 
to    do — — 

The  Chancellor:  Unless  it  was  com- 
municated. It  would  be  in  his  own 
breast  then. 

Mr.  Blake:  Very  well,  my  Lord.  I 
submit  the  question  to  your  Lordship. 

Q. — At  all  events,  then  you  stated 
that  you   would  wait?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — For  a  few  days  and  see.  Then 
what  did  you  do?  A. — Well,  I  was  out 
of  the  city,  I  think  on  the  8th  and  I 
was  in  again  I  think  on  the  9th  and 
the  nth  and  12th.  I  saw  Frank  Sul- 
livan and  his  father,  the  Captain,  at 
different  times,  and  discussed  the  ques- 
tion a  little  with  them,  and  I  under- 
stood that  they  were — — 

Mr.  Riddell:  That  is  not  evidence, 
please. 

(42) 

The  Chancellor:  Not  what  he  under- 
stood. You  saw  Captain  Sullivan  sev- 
eral times  and  discussed. 

The  Chief  Justice:  What  he  under- 
stood may  be  his  best  recollection  of 
what  they  said. 

Mr.   Blake:   Quite  so,  my   Lord. 

Witness:  I  understood  they  were 
telephoning  out  in  the  country  some 
place. 

The  Chancellor:  I  think  he  ought  to 
tell  what  was  said. 

Mr.  Blake:  Quite  so.  What  did  they 
say  to  you,  either  of  them? 

The  Chancellor:  He  can  tell  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conversation,  if  he  likes. 

Witness:  I  cannot  remember  all,  but 
some  of  the  conversation  was  in  re- 
gard to  how  they  could  convince  me 
that  this  thing  could  be  got  for  me,  this 
sum  of  money,  and  the  disposition  of 
this   protest. 

Mr.  Blake:  To  convince  you  that 
this  which  they  had  stated  to  you 
could  be  done?     A. — Yes. 

The  Chancellor:  And  the  disposition 
of  what?  A. — Of,  the  protest  filed 
against  me.  , 

Mr.  Blake:  Then,  just  proceed. 
Something  was  said  to  you,  how  they 
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could  convince  you  that  this  would  be 
done?  A. — They  said  there  was  some 
party  they  wanted  to  communicate 
with  that  was  out  in  the  country  some 
place.  I  understood,  they  did  .not  give 
me  the  name,  and  they  would  telephone 
to  him,  he  would  be  in  the  city  the 
early  part  of  the  week,  and  he  would 
meet  me  then,  and  some  discussion 
would  take  place  as  to  the  payment  of 
the  money,  and  they  would  in  that 
way  convince  me  that  it  could  be  done. 

(43) 

Q. — Anything  .further  said  as  to  the 
payment  of  the  money,  or  otherwise? 
A. — Well,  in  regard  to  conversations 
with  them.  I  understood  from  them 
that  they  thought — 

The  Chancellor:  What  did  they  say? 

Witness:  That  they  might  get  some 
timber  limits,  or  something  of  this  kind 
from  the  Government,  and  they  could 
get  some  person  over  at  Welland,  or 
St.  Catharines,  or  some  place,  who 
would  put  up  the  money  at  the,  time, 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me, 
for  the  purchase  of  the  limits — that 
was  some  of  the  conversation,  too — I 
do   not    remember   all   that   was   said. 

Q. — Then,  you  were  speaking  about 
telephoning  to  somebody  that  was  out, 
or  somebody  that  was  to  be  seen.  Go 
on  and  tell  me  further  as  to  that?  A. 
— Well,  on  Tuesday,  the  following 
Tuesday,  that  would  be  about  the  12th 
of  August  I  guess,  Frank  Sullivan 
came  to  me  and  said  that  they  had  this 
party  there  then  in  his  father's  room 
in  the  Walker  House,  and  that  he  and 
I  would  go  up  to  the  room  and  meet 
the  man,  and  that  the  party  would  tell 
me  that  he  understood  I  wanted  to 
go  into  a  stock  speculation  that  would 

(44) 

net  me  $3,000  in  cash  within  five  or 
six  weeks,  and  $2,000  after  this  Session. 
And  he  said  that  that  would  be  all 
practically  that  would  be  spoken  about. 
So  Frank  Sullivan  and  T  went  up  to 
his  father's  room  at  the  Walker  House, 
on  the  third  floor,  I  have  forgotten  the 
number  of  the  room,  60  something,  and 
this  gentleman  was  there.  Mr.  Grant 
— R.  A.  Grant,  and  Mr.  Grant  was  in- 
troduced 1"  me  by  Mr.  Frank  Sulli- 
van, and  Grant  said,  T  understand  yotl 
want  to  go  into  some  stock  proposi- 
tion that  will  net  you  $3,000  in  cash 
in  five  or  six  weeks,  and  $2,000  after 
ihi^.  some  time  towards  spring,  later 
on  in  the  winter,  something  of  that 
kind,  and  T  said  yes.  thai  was  what  had 
been  talked  about,  and  ho  said  T  think 
that  can  be  arranged  all  right,  and 
we  will  see  about  it  later,  something  of 
that  kind,  and  that  was  all  that  was 
said  with  him.     He  went  away. 


Q.— Then,  what  passed,  if  anything, 
between  you  and  Frank  Sullivan?  A. — 
Well,  I  do  not  remember  the  exact 
words.  We  were  discussing  the  out- 
come of  this  talk  with  Grant  a  little. 
and  discussing  something  about  in  the 
event  of  my  going  into  that,  how  we 
could  satisfy  the  people  up  on  the 
island,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  in 
reference  to  the  patronage,  what  would 
be  done  in  regard  to  it,  and  a  good 
deal  of  conversation  of  that  kind. 

Q. — Then,  did  anything  more  pass 
between  you  and  Frank  Sullivan  at 
that  time?  A. — I  cannot  remember 
exactly  all  that  took  place  at  that  time, 
it  was  so  long  ago. 

Q. — Anything  more  that  you  do  re- 
member, or  is  that  all  that  you  remem- 
ber of  that  interview? 

The  Chancellor:  Was  this  in  Frank's 
father's  room?  A. — Yes,  in  Frank's 
father's  room. 

The  Chancellor:  The  father  was 
there?  A. — No.  sir,  just  Frank  Sulli- 
van,  Grant   and   I    together. 

Q. — Then,  when  you  went  into  the 
father's  room,  the  father  was  not  there? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — This  was  the  father's  room,  but 
he  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Blake:  Then,  did  all  of  this  con- 
versation that  you  have  been  giving 
portions  of,  did  that  take  place  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  place, or  not? 

(45) 

A. — No,  sir,  they  took  place  at  different 
times  around  the  hotel — different 
places.  I  think  perhaps  during  that 
time  we  also  discussed  the  question  of 
whether  Smyth  of  Algoma  could  be 
bought  or  not.  although  I  would  not 
say  as  to  the  exact  words  in  regard  to 
that. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  Smyth  in  Al- 
goma could  be  bought.  Are  you  giv- 
ing a  compendious  method  of  describ- 
ing it.  or  was  it  spoken  of  in  that  way. 
how  Smyth  could  be  bought  ?  A. — 
I  would  say  those  very  words  were 
used   some  time  during  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Then  just  tell  his  Lord- 
ship who  Smyth  was  ?  A. — He  is  the 
member-elect  for  Algoma  riding,  the 
next   ridine:  to  me. 

Q.— Is  that  W.  R.  Smyth  ?  A  — 
Yes. 

Q. — The  next  riding  to  yours,  and 
elected  as  a  Conservative  ?  A. — Yes. 
And  T  might  say  that  during  that  time 
T  was  in  Toronto  T  also  met  D.  A. 
Tones,  who  was  talking  along  the  same 
line. 

Q. — T  am  asking  now  between  the 
7th  and  T2th  August.  You  met  Mr. 
D     \.   Tones  ?       A. — Yes. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  We  raise  the  same  ob- 
iertion   to   that  evidence. 

The  Chancellor  :  Yes.  and  the  S»me 
nding. 
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Chief  Justice  Falconbridge  :  We  un- 
derstand your  objection  covers  all  this 
class   of  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Riddell  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Blake  :  D.  A.  Jones  of  Beeton  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Is  he  any  connection  of  yours  ? 
A. — He   is   an    uncle   of    my   wife. 

(46) 

Q. — And  what  was  his  employment, 
so  far  as  the  Government  was  concern- 
ed ?  A. — Well.  I  do  not  know  that 
he  was  in  the  Government  employ  di- 
rectly, but  I  had  always  understood 
that  he  had  a  good  deal  of  influence 
with   some    of  the   Ministers. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  is  not  evid- 
ence. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  am  not  asking  it. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  My  learned  friend  is 
not  trying  to   stop  the  witness. 

Mr.  Blake  :  There  is  no  use  of  both 
of  us   trying. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  You  are  just  a  little 
slow. 

Mr.  Blake  :  And  you  are  just  a  little 
quick. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  are  to  tell  only 
what  you  know  of  your  own  knowl- 
edge. 

Witness  :  I  might  say  D.  A.  Jones 
told  me  that.  At  different  times  he 
told  me  he  had  a  good  deal  of  busi- 
ness relations  with  the  members  of  the 
Government,  and  that  he  could  get  in- 
to Mr.  Gibson's  office  at  any  time  he 
liked  under  almost  any  circumstances, 
and  that  he  had  done  a  good  deal  of 
work  for  him  directly  and  indirectly. 
He  never  told  me  exactly   how. 

Mr.  Blake  :  What  did  he  sav  then 
in  regafd  to  the  Smyth  election?  A. — 
Well,  he  wandered  if  Mr.  Smyth  could 
be  bought  or  got  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment in  some  way  or  another,  and 
he  also  spoke  about  that  if  he  could 
not  be  induced  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment they  would  get  evidence  and 
unseat  him.  He  spoke  as  if  they  had 
a  good  deal  of  evidence  against  him 
then. 

The  Chancellor  :  T  do  not  know  as 
we   are   concerned    so   much     with   the 

(47) 
Smyth    matter      under    these      charges. 
Perhaps    you    are    getting    out    of    the 
furrow  now. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Oh.  no.  my  Lord.  Your 
Lordship  will  find  that  is  distinctly 
stated. 

Chief  Justice  Falconbridge  :  Oh.  yes. 
T    see   it   is. 

Mr.  Blake,  resuming  :  Q._And  was 
there  anybody  else  besides  Smyth  that 
he  asked  you  about — any  other  mem- 
ber ?  A. — He  spoke  about  setting 
evidence  against  Miscampbell.  the 
member   at   the    Soo.     but   he   did   not 


speak  about  buying  Miscampbell  at  all. 

Q. — What  constituency  did  he  repre- 
sent ?  A.— Sault  Ste.  Marie,  immedi- 
ately west  of  Algoma. 

Q- — These  three  were  together, 
Manitoulin.  Algoma  and  the  Soo  ?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q- — What  were  the  politics  of  Mr. 
Miscampbell  ?     A. — Conservative. 

Q. — Whom  did  he  say  were  desirous 
of  having  this  done  ?  '  A. — Well,  he 
spoke  of  the  Government  generally.  I 
do  not  remember  him  mentioning  any 
particular  member  of  the  Government. 
He  spoke  of  the  Government. 

Q. — As  desirous  of  haying  this  done. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  My  learned  friend  is 
repeating. 

The  Chancellor  :  Let  the  witness  say 
what  Jones  said.       Do  not  suggest. 

Mr.  Blake  :  No,  my  Lord.  I  do  not 
suggest. 

_  The  Chancellor  :  If  he  has  a  recollec- 
tion of  the  conversation  with  Jones,  let 
him  give  it.  I  suppose  he  has  told  it. 
He  has  exhausted  it.  or  can  he  add 
anything  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  Anything  further  he  said 
as    to    the    Government    in    connection 

(48)  "«   ■ 

with  these  two  men.  Smvth  or  Mis- 
campbell ?  A.— Well,  he  just  spoke 
of  them  having  a  good  deal  of  evid- 
ence against  them,  and  that  they  were 
anxious  -to  get  more  evidence  against 
them.  Tf  they  could  not  get  Smyth 
to  support  the  Government  then  they 
would  have  him  unseated  if  they  could. 
and  they  would  have  Miscampbell  un- 
seated. 

Q — Then  when  did  you  return  from 
Toronto  ?  A.— T  left  Toronto  about 
the  T2th  August.  Tuesday. 

O— You  say  Tuesday"?      A.— Yes. 

Q — And  on  your  return  home  what 
did  vou  do  in  connection  with  this 
matter  ?  A.— Well.  I  spoke  of  the  ap- 
proaches that  had  been  made  to  me  to 
one  or  two  parties — two  or  three  part- 
ies. 

Mr.    Tnhnston  :  Wait  for   a  moment. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  think  that  can  be 
given. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Who  were  the  persons  to 
whom  vou  snoVe  ?  \. — Well.  T  think 
I  snoke  to  T.  R.  McGregor  and  Chas 
C.  Piatt  at  Gore  Bay.  and  R.  J.  Port- 
er   Gore   Bay. 

O. — You  snoke  to  those  persons  ?  A. 
— And    mv    father. 

O— What  dM  vou  tell  them  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  He  spoke  to  them 
about  the  nnnroaches.  T  think  vou 
win  1-im-o  to  stop  there. 

Mr.  "R]ot-P  :  T  submit  that  in  order  to 
:,'n"'  **">  mtAnf  of  the  witne=q  ,'t  would 
h»  npnuisdhlp  tn  state  what  it  was 
fLof  1-,a  c^  TW  '•"  snoken  of  in  the 
^cp  of  th»  ^-uit-  of  Toronto  vs.  The 
On^her       FiVp       Insurance     Company. 
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Stevens'  Digest,  1886.     I  do  not  know 
where  Bank  of  Toronto  is  reported.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  reported. 
Mr.   Riddell  :   Not  reported. 

(49) 

Mr.  Blake:  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
judgment  given  in  it.  Stevens'  Di- 
gest,   1886,   page    180,   American  notes. 

And  Best  on  Evidence,  8th  American 
edition,  page  604. 

The  Chancellor:  I  very  much  doubt 
that,  in  view  of  certain  cases.  In 
cases,  for  instance,  of  attacks  on  wo- 
men, they  are  allowed  to  make  instant 
report  and  complaint  of  what  was  done 
as  evidence  of  bona  fides.  That  is  a 
case  in  which  the  evidence  is  admiss- 
ible, as  it  were,  but  here  is  a  conversa- 
tion several  days  after  he  goes  home, 
and  he  tells  these  people  of  approaches 
made.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  all 
right  to  tell  that,  but  to  tell  the  details 
of  it  merely  goes  to  corroborate  his 
own  evidence  by  statements  repeated 
to  these  men,  which  are  not  binding 
upon  anybody. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  do  not  think  it  was  as 
part  of  the  res  gestae  that  it  was  ad- 
mitted. 

The  Chancellor:  Have  you  the  books 
here? 

Mr.  Blake:  No,  my  Lord.  But,  it 
was  upon  this  ground 

Chief  Justice  Falconbridge:  Are  there 
any   other   authorities? 

Mr,  Blake:  No,  my  Lord.  It  was 
not  upon  the  question  of  its  being  a 
part  of  the  res  gestae.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  the  motive  prompting  the  party. 

The  Chancellor:  His  actions  will  tell 
the  motive.  What  he  did  is  the  ques- 
tion. I  suppose  he  wants  to  exculpate 
himself  in  some  way  or  another. 

Chief  Justice  Falconbridge:  If  it  was 
a  question  of  showing  his  party  loy- 
alty, or  anything  of  that  kind,  he  might 
exonerate  himself  by  telling  a  hund- 
red people  what  had  taken  place.  That 
could  not  be  done. 

(50) 

Mr.  Blake:  I  quite  admit  that  gen- 
erally it  is  not  the  case,  bu1  here  it  is 
said,  you  were  proceeding  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  self-aggrandizement,  or 
petting  some  benefit. 

The  Chancellor:  T  think  perhaps  you 
had  better  leave  this  and  go  on  at 
present.  We  will  get  the  eases.  It  is 
a  minor  point,  any  way.  It  is  only  a 
passing  element.  It  does  not  help  or 
strengthen  th  ?  ease  apainM  the  accused. 

Mr.  Blake:  Perhaps  your  Lordship 
would  be  right  in  that,  although  I 
would  have  thought  it  would  become 
material.  Then  your  Lordships  permit 
me  to  show  that,  without  going  into 
details,  he  told  them  about  it. 


The  Chancellor:  Yes,  he  told  them 
the  approaches  made  to  him. 

Chief  Justice  Falconbridge:  Yes.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  is  as  far  as 
you  can  go. 

Mr.  Blake:  And  I  dare  say  that  is 
really  as  far  as 'his  Lordship  the  Chan- 
cellor says  it  would  be  useful  to  go. 
At  all  events,  at  the  present  I  do  not 
press   that   any   more. 

Q. — You  mentioned  that  to  them, 
and  of  course  your  Lordships  would 
not  allow  me  to  ask  what  it  was  they 
resolved  then  to  do. 

The  Chancellor:  If  he  did  anything 
on  their  resolve,  that  would  be  evi- 
dence. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Not  what  they  re- 
solved, but  he  may  state  that  in  conse- 
quence of  consultation  with  them  he 
did   something. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  what  I 
meant.  The  ordinary  technical  phrase, 
in  consequence  of  information  receiv- 
ed, and  so  on. 

(5i) 

Mr.  Blake:  In  consequence  then  of 
this  conference,  what  did  you  proceed 
and  do?  A. — Well,  I  decided  to  go  on 
and  see  just  what  the  Government 
would  do. 

Mr.   Riddell:   Wait  a  minute,   please. 

Mr.   Blake:  You  must  listen. 

The  Chancellor:  In  consequence  of 
this  conference  you  proceeded  to  do 
what? 

Mr.  Blake:  What  did  you  do,  not 
what  you  determined  to  do,  but  what 
did  you  actually  do?  A. — Well,  when- 
ever approaches  were  made  to  jne  aft- 
erwards I  went  on  and  received  them 
and  made  up  my  mind  to  receive  them, 
to  entertain  them,  and  find  out  just 
how  far  they  would  go,  and  do  just 
exactly  so  far  as  politics  were  concern- 
ed as  I  had  done  in  the  past. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  any  person  in  To- 
ronto?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — As  to  that?  A. — I  spoke  to  a 
party  in  Toronto,  but  I  cannot  recol- 
lect whether  it  was  between  the  7th  or 
12th,  or  the  latter  part  of  August, 
later  on. 

Q. — Then,  we  will  not  deal  with  that 
just  at  the  moment.  You  did  mention 
to    another    person    in    Toronto. 

The  Chancellor:  About  the  approach? 
A.— Yes. 

Mr.  Blake:  About  the  approach?  A. 
— T  told  him  they  had  approached  me. 

Mr.  Blake:  Have  you  ever  had  any 
dealings  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Beeton?  A. 
— Well.  T  had  no  dealings  with  him  for 
two  or  three  years  back  of  anv  kind — 
no  dealings  for  fours  years,  I  fancy. 

Q. — You  had  a  talk  with  him  then, 
vou   stated,   and  have   you   given   to   us 

(52) 

so  far  as  you  can  recollect  it  all  that 
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was  material  in  the  matter  of  what 
passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Jones 
then?  A.— Well,  perhaps  I  have.  I 
do  not  recollect  exactly  all  that  may 
have  been  said  between  me  and  him. 
I  recollect  distinctly  of  him  speaking 
of   Mr.    Smyth   and   Miscampbell. 

The  Chancellor:  You  have  gone  over 
that.     Do  not  repeat  that. 

Mr.  Blake:  Yes. 

Q. — Then,  did  you  or  did  you  not 
make  him  any  promise  as  to  Smyth 
and  Miscampbell?  A. — No,  I  did  not 
make  him  any  promise. 

Q. — Then,  did  you  receive  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Jone?    A. — Yes. 

Q—  That  is  the  letter  dated  16th 
August?    A. — Yes,  that  is  one  letter. 

The  Chancellor:  Where  is  that  from? 

Mr.  Blake:  From  Jones,  from  Bee- 
ton. 

Chief  Justice  Falconbridge:  That  will 
be  Exhibit  No.  i. 

(Exhibit  No.  i.  Letter  Jones  to 
Gamey.) 

(Copy  of  this  letter  will  be  found 
on  next  page.) 

(53) 

Exhibit  I. 
(Copy.) 

(Addressed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Gamey, 
M.P.P.) 

August  i6th. 

In  accordance  with  our  conversation, 
I  saw  the  present  acting  manager,  and 
talked  over  our  arrangement,  and  I  ex* 
plained  the  whole  matter,  as  arranged 
between  us,  and  it  was  entirely  satis- 
factory, and  steps  will  be  taken  to  carry 
out  the  deal  fully,  and  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  say  that  you  will  receive  bet- 
ter treatment  than  you  expected.  You 
will  be  given  certain  powers  that  will 
place  you  in  a  position  that  you  could 
not  otherwise  occupy,  and  I  will  as- 
sist you,  so  no  other  will  dare  to  op- 
pose you  with  any  chance  of  success. 
In  the  meantime  be  shaping  things  and 
paving  the  way.  You  know  how  to 
manoeuvre,  and  I  will  be  fixing  things 
her  for  you.  I  wish  you  would  send 
me  further  pointers  as  we  talked,  and 
I  will  pull  things  in  line  to  suit,  and  we 
ran  pull  together  now  as  we  can  pull 
so   as   to  make   some   money. 

I  can  tell  you  how  we  can  make  a 
good  haul  at  once.  Now,  you  being 
an  outsider,  and  a  Conservative,  hav- 
ing agents  and  friends  in  Algoma  and 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  you  can  find  out  cer- 
tain important  information  that  will  be 
sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  de- 
sired. You  can  communicate  it  private- 
ly to  me.  and  I  can  pop  it,  and  to  pro- 
per place.  No  one  can  ever  learn  the 
origin  of  the  information.  That  will 
make  a  clear  sweep  of  the  three,  and 
you  can  be  more  liberal  with  the  funds 
when  they  are  thus  easily  got.      Get  all 


information  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
state  figures,  value  of  same,  and  it  will 
come  to  hand  quick,  sure.  If  I  was 
situated  like  you  I  could  pick  up  thou- 
sands  of   dollars'   worth   soon,   and   no 

(54) 
one  would  ever  dream  of  you  or  me  in 
the  matter.  It  is  a  snap  worth  try- 
ing for.  Let  me  hear  from  you  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  I  can  shape  things 
in  time.  Address  all  my  letters  to 
Beeton,  marked  "personal,"  and  I  will 
get  them.       No  other  will   see  them. 

•  Yours   in   haste, 

(Sgd.)  D.  A.  Jones. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  to  you  here 
in  Toronto  ?  A.— I  received  it  at 
Gore  Bay,  sir. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Whereabouts  is  Gore 
Bay  relatively  to  where  you  live?  A  — 
About  ten  miles  from  where  my  farm 
is.  I  live  south  of  Gore  Bay  or  a  lit- 
tle southeast.  I  get  most  of  my  mail 
at  Gore  Bay,  in  fact,  nearly  all.  We 
have  a  post  office  right  at  my  farm, 
or  on  the  next  farm,  but  I  do  not  get 
much  mail  there. 

The  Chancellor  :  What  is  that  post 
office,  the  one  near  your  place  ?  A.— 
Long  Bay,  but  I  do  not  get  any  mail 
there,  but  very  seldom. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Then  I  will  read  that  let- 
ter to  you.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  D.  A.  Jones  of  Beeton  as  follows: 
"In  accordance  with  our  conversation. 
I  saw  the  present  acting  manager." 
What  is  meant  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Riddell  :  I  object. 

The  Chancellor  :  Can  he  tell? 

Mr.  Blake  :  He  may  or  may  not,  de- 
pending upon  what  passed  between 
them.  Can  you  tell  who  the  present 
acting  manager  is  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  From  anything  that 
Jones   said  to  you  ? 

(55) 

Witness  :  I  cannot  say  any  more  than 
it  would  be  whoever  was  in  charge  or 
the    Government. 

Mr.  Blake  :  But  what  leads  you  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  whoever  is  in 
charge  of  the   Government  ? 

Witness  :  He  gave  me  the  impression 
in  talking  with  him  that  it  was  the 
Government  that  wanted  this  informa- 
tion about  Smyth  and  Miscampbell. 

Mr.  Blake  :  He  led  you  to  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  the  Government 
that  wanted  the  information  as  to  Mis- 
campbell and  Smyth  and  it  is  from  that 
that  you  supposed  that  the  present  act- 
ing manager   meant  whom  ? 

A.— Somebody  in  the  Government  or 
whoever  was  in  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Q._Where  was  the  Premier  then  f 
A.— I  think  he  was  away  in  the  old 
countrv.        I    do    not    remember    what 
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date   he    got  back,    attending   the   cor- 
onation,  1   understood. 

Q. — "And  talked  over  our  arrange- 
ment and  I  explained  the  whole  mat- 
ter as  arranged  between  us."  What 
was  arranged  between  you  ?  A. — 
Practically  there  was  not  anything  ar- 
ranged more  than  this,  that  he  was 
trying  to  get  me  to  consent  to  do  these 
things  tor  them  and  he  was  sort  of 
pressing  himself  on  me  in  a  capacity  ot 
agent  of  the  Government  or  something 
of  that  kind,  and  I  was  really  putting 
Jones  off  and  trying  to  show  him  that 
I  did  not  particularly  want  to  do  any 
business  with  him,  although  he  was 
very  anxious   to   do  business. 

Q. — He  continues.  "It  was  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  steps  will  be  taken  to 
carry  out  the  deal  fully  and  I  am  now 
prepared  to  say  that  you  will  receive 
better  treatment  than  you  expected." 
What  is  the  deal  ?       Can  you.  say  any- 
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thing  more  than  what  you  have  about 
what  the  deal  was  ?  A. — I  could  not 
say  anything  more  than  he  meant  my- 
self, and — 

Q. — "You  will  be  given  certain  pow- 
ers that  will  place  you  in  a  position  that 
you  could  not  otherwise  occupy,  and  I 
will  assist  you  so  no  other  will  dare 
to  oppose  you  with  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess." '    Oppose  you  in  what  ? 

Mr.  Riddell  :  I  suppose  we  ought 
not  to  have  this  gentleman's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  letter  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  He  is  not  able  to 
interpret  it.  He  says  he  cannot  ex- 
plain the  "deal"  anv  more  than  he  has 
told. 

Mr.  Blake  :  But  I  am  asking.  "Will 
dare  to  oppose  you  with  any  chance  of 
success."  What  is  the  meaning  of 
that  ?  Can  you  give  it  from  anything; 
Mr.  Jones  said  to  you.  A. — T  would 
gather  T  would  have  the  Government's 
assistance  in  any  way  I  wanted  it.  if  I 
went  on  and  got  this  evidence,  and  sup- 
ported the   Government  myself. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  gathered  you 
would  have  the  Government's  assist- 
ance ?  A. — The  Government's  assist- 
ance in  any  way.  That  would  be  the 
meaning  T  would  gather  from  that  let- 
ter, although  T  would  not  relv  a  great 
deal  uyon   that. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Q.— Tn  the  meantime  he 
shaping  things  and  paving  the  way.  you 
know  how  to  manoeuvre,  and  T  will  be 
fixincr  thincrs  here  for  you.  T  wish  you 
would  send  me  further  pointers  as  we 
talked,  and  T  will  pull  things  in  line  to 
suit  and  we  can  pull  together  now  as 
we  can  pull  so  ns  to  make  some  money. 
T  can  tell  you  how  we  can  make  a 
good  haul   at   once.        Now.   you 

•utsider,  and  a  Conservative,  hav- 
ing agents  and  friends  in  Mcoma  and 
Sanlt  Ste.   Marie,  vou  Lit  cer- 


tain important  information  that  will  be 
sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  de- 
sired." 
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Can  you  give  their  Lordships  any 
light  upon  that,  or  must  the  letter  just 
speak  for  itself?  I  mean,  light  from 
anything  that  passed  between  you  and 
Mr.  Jones?  A. — In  my  conversation 
with  Jones  he  spoke  of  my  getting 
evidence  against  Smyth  and  Miscamp- 
bell.  I  assume  he  means  that  in  the 
better. 

The  Chancellor:  But  you  did  not 
promise  to  get  it?  A. — No,  I  did  not. 
He  said  I  would  be  well  paid  for  it  if 
I  got  it. 

Mr.  Blake:  "You  can  communicate  it 
to  me  privately,  and  I  can  pop  it,  and  to 
the  proper  place.  No  one  can  ever 
learn  the  origin  of  the  information. 
Tha't  will  make  a  clear  sweep  of  the 
three."  That  is  the  three  ridings? 
A. — Yes.  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Algoma 
and  Manitoulin. 

Q. — "And  you  can  be  more  liberal 
with  the  funds  when  they  are  thus  eas- 
ily got.  Get  all  information  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  state  figures,  value  of 
same,  and  it  will  come  to  hand  quickly, 
sure.  If  I  was  situated  like  you  I 
could  pick  up  thousands  of  dollars'' 
worth  soon,  and  no  one  would  ever 
dream  of  you  or  me  in  the  matter.  It 
is  a  snap  worth  trying  for.  Let  me 
hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
that  I  can  shape  things  in  time.  Ad- 
dress all  my  letters  to  Beeton.  marked 
personal,  and  I  will  get  them.  No 
other  will  see  them.  Yours  in  haste, 
signed   D.  A.   Jones." 

Then,  did  you  do  anything  upon 
that?  A. — I  did  not  do  anything  to 
try  to   get   evidence — no. 

Q. — DH  you  make  any  answer  to  the 
letter?  A. — I  think  I  did  answer  it 
just  telling  him  that  I  would  be  down 
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shortly,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q. — We  will  have  to  get  that  from 
Mr.  Jones.  Cryer.  will  you  call  Mr. 
D.  A.  Jones,  please? 

D.  A.  Jones  was  called  by  the  Cryer. 
and  came  forward. 

Mr.  Blake:  You  were  subpoenaed 
duces  tecum,  Mr.  Jones?  Have  you 
brought  papers  referred  to  in  your 
subpoena? 

Mr.  Jones:  T  have  a  letter. 

Mr.    Blake:    This    you    produce? 

Mr.  Jones:  Yes. 

Mr.  Blake:  Is  that  all  you  have  pro- 
duced under  your  affidavit  on  produc- 
tion' Just  give  me  what  papers  you 
produce   under  that  affidavit. 

The  Chancellor:  Ts  that  the  letter  in 
answer? 

Mr.  Blake:  20th  August.  Is  that 
he  letter  you   received  in   answer? 
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Mr.  Jones:  That  is  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived in  answer. 

Mr.  Blake  (to  Mr.  Jones):  These 
are  all  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Jones:  Yes. 

Mr.  Blake:  All  the  papers  and  docu- 
ments you  have,  under  your  subpoena? 

Mr.  Jones:   I   believe   so. 

Mr.  Gamey  resuming: 

The  Witness:  (Mr.  Gamey)  Yes,  sir, 
that  would  be  the  letter. 

Mr.  Blake:  Mr.  Jones  say  he  has 
told  his  wife  to  hunt  for  them,  and  if 
there  are  any  more  we  shall  have  them. 

Mr.  Blake,  resuming  with  the  wit- 
ness,   Mr.    Gamey: 

Q. — This   letter  reads: 

(Counsel  reads  letter,  which  is  mark- 
ed   Exhibit  No.  2.) 

Letter  Garne.y  to  Jones,  dated  20th 
August,   TQ02.     (See  next  page.) 

(59) 
Exhibit  2. 
Dear   Mr.  Jones, — 

Your  letter  to  hand.  Thanks  for  the 
same.  My  initials  are  "R.  R.,"  instead 
of  Thomas.  Be  sure  to  address  cor- 
rectly, as  there  are  two  brothers  of 
mine  here.  I  will  be  in  Toronto  first 
week  of  the  Fair.  If  I  go  sooner  I 
will  write  you  and  quite  possibly  I  may 
be  there  next  week. 

Yours  truly, 

(Sgd.)     R.   R.   Gamey. 

Q.— Then,  when  did  you  next  after 
the  interview  at  the  Walker  House- 
when  did  you  next  see  Captain  Sulli- 
van? A.— About  the  night  of  the  2ist 
August. 

Q. — Where  were  you?  A. — At  my 
home  in  Campbell  Township. 

Q. — That  is  at  the  farm  ten  miles 
from  Gore  Bay,  at  Campbell  Town- 
ship. Now,  what  took  place  then? 
A. — Well,  I  had  gone  to  bed  that  night, 
and  my  brother  told  me  that  some  per- 
son at  the  door  wanted  to  see  me,  and 
I  got  up  and  went  down  to  the  door, 
found  Captain  John  Sullivan  there.  He 
said  he  wanted  to  see  me  privately.  So 
I  went  down  to  the  barn  with  him.  He 
had  a  horse  and  buggy.  Unhitched  the 
horse  and  put  it  in  the  stable.  He  and 
I  sat  down  at  the  door  of  the  stable 
and  he  told  me  that  he  had  come  from 
Toronto,  and  that  he  wanted  to  get 
some  written  agreement  from  me  that 

•   (6o) 
I  would  support  the  Government.     He 
wanted  that  for  the  purpose  of,  T  sup- 
pose, showing 

The  Chancellor:  What  he  said. 

Witness:  He  said  he  wanted  it  to 
show  to  the  Government  to  convince 
them  that  I  would  support  them,  and 
I  told  him  I  would  not  give  him  that 
written   agreement     there   that     night. 


that  I  would  go  to  Toronto  in  a  few 
days,  and  see  him  there,  and  we  would 
discuss  the  matter  when  I  got  there. 

Q. — And  then,  what  came  of  Cap- 
tain Sullivan?  A.— Well,  after  convers- 
ing there  a  while  and  sitting  there,  he 
hitched  up  his  horse  and  drove  back  to 
Gore  Bay,  so  far  as  I  know  that  night, 
he  left  me  anyway  about  twelve  o'clock. 
It  was  a  clear,  moonlight  night. 

Q—  That  is  the  ten  miles?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — He  drove  back  then,  that  night? 
And  what  did  you  do  upon  that?  A. 
— Well,  the  next  morning  my  brother 
that  was  with  me  that  night  and  I 

Mr.  Riddell:  Let  us  not  have  any 
conversation  with  the  brothers. 

Mr.  Blake:  Go  on,  witness.  Your 
brother  and  you  did  what?  A. — We 
drove  in  to  Gore  Bay  the  next  morn- 
ing and  I  asked  my  brother  it  he 
would  remember  the  man  who  was 
there,  if  he  knew  the  man  at  my  door 
that  night. 

Mr.    Riddell:    We   object   to   this. 

The  Chancellor:  Did  they  see  Cap- 
tain  Sullivan  the  next  day? 

Witness:  Yes,  we  saw  Captain  Sul- 
livan the  next  morning;  my  brother 
and   I   both.     He  went     over     on  the 
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steamer  with  us  from  Gore  Bay  to  Cut- 
tier,  and  on  the  train  from  Cuttler  to 
Sudbury  on  the  22nd  August — about 
the  22nd  August.  He  went  on  the 
boat  from  Gore  Bay  to  Cuttler  and 
on  the  train  from  Cuttler  to  Sudbury. 
I  got  off  the  train  at  Sudbury,  and  the 
Captain  was  still  on  the  train  when  I 
got  off.  He  told  me  he  was  going  back 
to  Toronto.     I  assume  he  went. 

Q. — Did  you  speak  again  to  Mr. 
McGregor  at  Gore  Bay  about  this?  A. 
—Yes,  I  spoke  to  Mr.  McGregor  and 
others. 

Q.__I  asked  you  about  Mr.  McGreg- 
or first.  And  what  was  the  conclusion? 
A. — Well,  I  concluded  to  go  on  and  see 
just  what   they   would   do. 

The  Chancellor:  Same  ruling  as  be- 
fore. He  got  advice,  and  then  he  acted 
on  the  conclusion. 

Witness:  I  concluded  to  go  on  and 
see  what  Sullivan  and  the  Government 
would  do  with  the  combination  they 
had. 

Mr.  Blake:  Did  you  mention  what 
position  Mr.  McGregor  held  in  the 
Conservative  Association?  A. — He  is 
the  Secretary  of  the  District  Associa- 
tion  for  Manitoulin. 

Q. — Did  you  speak  to  any  others  at 
that  time  in  regard  to  this  matter?  A. 
—Yes,  sir.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Piatt, 
who  was  tht  Secretary  of  the  Conserv- 
ative Association  for  the  town  of 
Gore  Bay. 

Q. — And  to  anybody  else?  A. — Well. 
I  do  not  recollect  speaking  to  anybody 
else     that      morning,   but      I    recollect 
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-peaking  to  McGregor  and  Piatt  that 
morning,  and  my  brother,  of  course, 
was  with  me.  I  spoke  to  him  that 
morning. 

Q. — You  parted  at  Sudbury,  and 
where   did  you     go   down     to?     A. — I 
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stayed  at  Sudbury  that  night,  and  the 
next  day  I  went  to  Arnprior. 

Q. — And  then,  when  did  you  next 
see  Captain  Sullivan?  A. — I  went  from 
Arnprior  to  Toronto,  it  seems  to  me, 
some  time  the  early  end  of  the  next 
week.  It  must  have  been  about  the 
25th  August  ur  26th.  1  am  not  sure 
of  the  date. 

Q. — You  arrived  in  Toronto,  and 
when  did  you  see  either  Captain  Sulli- 
van or  his  son?  A. — I  saw  both  of 
them  the  day  I  arrived  in  Toronto. 

Chief  Justice  Falconbridge:  What 
day  was  that?  A. — About  the  25th  or 
26th  August.  I  could  tell  you  if  I 
had  my  book. 

.Mr.  Blake:  Never  mind.  You  are 
asked*  and  you  give  that  day.  It  is  im- 
material which  day,  I  presume.  You 
saw  them  both  at  the  same  time  or 
had  you  different  interviews?  A. — I 
saw  them  a  number  of  times  during 
the  day,  and  had  interviews  together 
and   separately,   both. 

Q. — Now,  what,  if  anything,  was 
done  at  that  visit?  A. — Well,  in  Cap- 
tain Sullivan's  room  in  the  Walker 
House  they  drew  up  two   agreements. 

The  Chancellor:  Who  were  there? 
A. — Frank  Sullivan  and  Captain  J. 
Sullivan  and  myself. 

The  Chancellor:  Father  and  son?  A. 
— And  myself.  Frank  Sullivan_drew  up 
two  agreements. 

Mr.  Blake:  What  came  of  those 
agreements?  A. — They  were  after- 
wards destroyed. 

Q. — By  whom?  A. — By  Sullivan  and 
I    together— Frank    Sullivan. 

Q. — How  long  after  the  25th 
or       26th     of       August      w.ere       they 
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destroyed  ?  A. — A  very  short  time.  I 
do  not  remember  exactly. 

Tin-  Chancellor  :  Were  tiny  signed  ? 
A. — They  were  signed,  yes.  sir,  one 
signed  by  Frank  J.  Sullivan  and  the 
other  by  myself. 

Mr.  Blake  :  T  will  gel  the  contents. 
About  how  long  afterwards?  A. — I 
think  a  couple  of  days,  although  I  am 
not    sure. 

Q.— Now  you  say     two  agreements. 

Will  you  tell  their  Lordships  what  the 
tits  'if  these  agreements  were  as 
nearly  as  you  can  give?  A..— One 
agreement  that  T  signed  wa<  that  T 
should  support  the  Governmtnt — the 
T\.w-;  Government — on  all  votes  of  want 
of  confidence,  and  thai  I  would  not  re- 
1.        That    was 


in  it,  and  practically  that  was  about  all 
that  was  in  the  agreement  that  I  signed. 
Q. — And  then  in  the  agreement  that 
Frank  Sullivan  signed,  what  was  in 
that  ?  A. — They  agreed  to  pay  me 
$3,000  in  cash  some  time — 

The  Chancellor  :  When  you  say 
•'they"? 

A. — Frank  Sullivan's  name  was  to 
the   agreement 
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The  Chancellor  :  When  you  say 
•'they"?  A. — Frank  Sullivan's  name 
was   to  the  agreement. 

Q. — "I  agree  to  pay."  A. — That  is 
the  way  it  was  read,  sir.  Agree,  to  pay 
me  $3,000  in  cash  sometime  between 
about  the  3rd  and  5th  September,  and 
$2,000  after  the  Session,  and  he  was  to 
get  me  the  patronage  of  the  riding  that 
I  represented,  and  the  expenditure  of 
public  moneys,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  protest  against  me.  It  was  in  the 
courts  then. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  asked  you  that.  What  was  the  date 
of  the  filing  of  the  protest  against  you? 
A. — About  14th  July. 

Mr.  Blake  :  What  was  the  purpose 
that  Frank  Sullivan  gave  for  getting 
this  paper  from  vou  ?  A. — I  under- 
stood they  wanted  the  agreement — 

Mr.  Riddell  :  I  object. 

The   Chancellor  :   What  was   said  ? 

Witness  :  They  told  me  they  wanted 
the  agreement  so  that  Captain  Sulli- 
van could  take  it  and  show  it  to  some 
member  of  the  Government  to  con- 
vince them  that  T  really  in'tended  to 
supoort  the  Government  if  they  car- 
ried  out  their  agreement. 

Q. — Did  Sullivan  take  away  both  of 
the  agreements,  or  did  you  hold  one? 
A.— T  held  the  one  that  was  signed  hv 
Frank. 

Q. — Was  that  returned  to  you  before 
yon  left  to  go  to  Arnprior  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir.  T  think  it  was. 

The  Chancellor  :  And  did  you  scf 
back  to  Arnprior  ?       A. — Yes.  sir. 
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Mr.  Blake  :  T  will  deal  with  that  in 
a  moment.  Then  what  was  said  when 
that  paper  was  returned  to  you  ?  \ 
— Well,  they  did  not  seem  to  have  any 
further   use  for   it. 

Q. — Tt  is  not  what  they  seemed.  He 
returned  it  to  you  and  what  did  he  say 
when  he  returned  it  ?  A. — He  asked 
me  to — he  said  we  would  tear  up  the 
agreements. 

The  Chancellor:  Were  they  together? 

Mr  Blake  :  Were  Captain  Sullivan 
and  Frank  together  ?  A. — No.  they 
were  not  together  when  we  tore  up 
the    agreements. 

Q. — When  Frank  handed  vou  back 
the  agreement,  what  was  said  ?  \  — 
He  sr\id  we  will  tear  up  those  agree- 
ments. 
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Q. — Why  ?  A. — Because  they  did 
not  seem  to  want  to  have  them  in  ex- 
istence. They  had  no  further  use  for 
their  agreement.  They  had  shown  it 
to  some  member  of  the  Government. 

Q. — What  did  they  say  they  had  done 
with  their  agreement  ?  A. — They  had 
shown  it  to  some  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  convinced  him  I  was  in 
earnest  in  regard  to  my  going  to  sup- 
port them,  and  that  was  all  that  was 
necessary  for  the  Government.  They 
had  no  further  use  for  it. 

Q. — Then  you  went  to  Arnprior 
about  the  29th  August,  and  returned 
to  Toronto  about  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber ?       A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  further  discussions  or  talks 
had  you  with  Captain  Sullivan  and 
Frank  ?  A.- — Well,  we  met  practical- 
ly every  day  after  that,  talking  and  dis- 
cussing. 

Q. — And  what  was  the  subject  of  your 
discussion,  so  far  as  it  may  be  material 
to       this       matter  ?  A.— Well       I 
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understood  from  Captain  Sullivan  and 
the  son  Frank  talking,  that  they  were 
not  able  to  get  this  timber  they  were 
talking  about  in  the  first  place,  which 
the  man  in  Welland  or  Thorold  or 
St.  Catharines  was  going  to  put  up  the 
money,  and  that  they  had  changed  the 
arrangement.  The  money  then  was  to 
come,  the  $3,000  was  to  come  direct 
from  the  Government,  instead  of  com- 
ing from   any  person   for    timber. 

Q. — You  have  not  told  us  up  to  the 
present  anything  about  this  Welland 
man  or  St.  Catharines  man,  and  these 
timber  limits.  Just  mention  shortly 
what  was  said  about  that?  A. — Well, 
the  understanding  I  had — of  course 
this  was  discussion  between  Frank 
and  his  father  a  good  deal,  they  did 
not  tell  me  very  much.  I  was  not 
taken  into  their  confidence  in  regard 
to  how  the  money  was  coming,  to  a 
great  extent,  but  in  listening  to  their 
conversation  I  understood  they  were  to 
get  McGregor  Island  or  some  piece 
of  timber  from  the  Government  at  a 
nominal  figure,  and  some  man  in 
Welland  or  St.  Catharines  was  to  sup- 
ply the  money  to  pay  me  this  $3,000, 
and  the  balance  of  the  money  neces- 
sary after  the  Session,  and  to  pay  the 
Government  for  the  purchase  of  the 
timber,  and  then  they  were  to  divide, 
Frank  Sullivan  and  Captain  Sulli- 
van, this  sum — were  to  divide  this  up 
equally  among  themselves,  and  if  it 
made  a  profit  of  over  $5,000  for  each, 
I  was  to  get  a  share  of  that  over 
$5,000,  but  I  was  to  get  $5,000  in  any 
event,  it  did  not  make  any  difference 
what  the  timber  realized.  That  was 
the  idea,   but  they  seemed  to  have  had 


deal.     They    said    to    me   there    was    a 
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dispute  between  the  two  Governments, 
the  Dominion  and  Ontario  Govern- 
ment, as  to  the  ownership  of  the  tim- 
ber, that  the  Government  were  afraid 
to  deliver  the  timber.  And  then  later 
on,  instead  of  delivering  the  timber, 
the  Government  told  Captain  Sullivan 
and  Frank  that  they  would  pay  the 
money  to  me  themselves,  and  then  that 
shut  the  matter  of  timber  off  entirely. 
That  is  about  the  understanding  I  had. 

Q. — Was  anything  as  to  the  Govern- 
ment said  in  connection  with  the  tim- 
ber deal?  A. — Well,  the  Government 
were  understanding  and  knowing  that 
the  timber  was  being  given  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  me 

Mr.  Johnston:  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  Blake:  He  said  that,  and  was  it 
the  Government,  or  any  member  that 
was  mentioned?  A. — Just  the  Govern- 
ment. There  was  no  member  men- 
tioned, except  this,  that  Captain  Sul- 
livan told  me  he  went  to  Gibson  with 
this  arrangement  in  the  first  place,  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Gibson,  and  that  he 
asked  him  to  see  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Stratton  in  regard  to  it,  and  he  seem- 
ed to  be  dealing  with  Mr.  Stratton 
after  that. 

Q. — Then,  was  anything  finally  said 
further  about  the  payment  of  these 
sums  of  $3,000  and  $2,000  at  that  time 
I  mean?  A. — Well,  during  the  discus- 
sion it  was  arranged  I  should  get  the 
money  before  I  left  Toronto  if  1  wait- 
ed a  little  longer. 

Q—  Before  you  left  Toronto  on  that 
occasion?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Had  you  done  anything  as  they 
requested  in  regard  to  Mr.  Smyth's  el- 
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ection,  or  Mr.  Miscampbell's.  or  had 
that  dropped,  or  what  was  done  in  re- 
gard to  it?  A.— They  were  still  talk- 
ing about  it,  still  wanting  me  to  see 
Smyth,  and  see  if  he  could  be  bought, 
and  I  promised  after  I  went  back  to 
Gore  Bay  I  might  see  him  and  com- 
municate with  him  in  some  v\ay  or  an- 
other, but  there  had  not  been  any- 
thing done  by  me  up  to  that  time. 

Q- — Anything  said  about  any  other 
of  the  elections?  A. — Nothing  that 
I   remember. 

Q. — Then,  when  did  you  next  see 
Frank  Suilivan?  A.— Well.  I  saw  him 
frequently  between  the  1st  and  the 
10th. 

Q. — And  was  there  anything  fresh 
discussed  between  you  or  not?  A. — 
The  question  was  discussed  that  I 
should  go  and  meet  Mr.  Stratton  my- 
self, and  discuss  with  him  the  question 
of  the  patronage  for  the  riding,  and 
discuss  the  question  of  the  payment  of 
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coming  from  Mr.  Strattdn  or  through 
him — $3,000. 

Q. — Then,  did  you  see  him,  and,  if 
so,  on  what  date?  A. — Well,  1  may 
have  seen  Mr.  Stratton  between  the  ist 
and  tOth  of  September,  1  am  not  sure 
whether  I  was  in  his  office  or  not,  but 
1  was  in  his  office  on  the  ioth  Sep- 
tember— on  about  the  ioth  Septem- 
ber. Frank  Sullivan  took  me  to  his  of- 
fice then. 

Q. — Took  you  to  his  office?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — And  what  passed  between  you, 
so  far  as  you  can  remember?  A. — I 
was  introduced  to  Mr.  Stratton,  and  he 
said    he    understood 

(69) 

The  Chancellor:  You  did  not  know 
him  before?  A. — No.  Well,  I  may 
have,  your  Lordship — I  may  have  been 
in  his  office,  and  met  him  sometime 
between  the  ist  and  the  ioth.  I  can- 
not recollect  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q. — You  were  introduced  to  him  as 
one  who  did  not  know  him  before?  A. 
—  I  do  not  know  that  I  was  introduced 
to  him  on  the  ioth  day,  but  the  first 
day  I  saw  him  I  was  introduced. 

Mr.  Blake:  And  now,  when  you  had 
this  discussion,  as  near  as  you  can  give 
us,  tell  us  what  took  place  between 
you?  A. — Well,  he  said  he  understood 
1  was  talking  of  supporting  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  I  should  get  the  pat- 
ronage, the  election  petition  would  be 
withdrawn,  and  he  spoke  about  con- 
sideration. There  was  not  any  money 
mentioned  between  us  that  day,  but 
there  was  to  be  something  of  value 
given;  some  arrangement  was  to  be 
carried  out,  or  consideration  of  some 
kind.  Of  course,  that  had  all  been 
talked  about  between  Sullivan  and  I, 
and  he  was  not  ready  on  the  ioth  to 
carry  that  out.  He  spoke  about  won- 
dering— with  Sullivan  and  I  together 
— he  was  wondering  who  would  handle 
the  parcel.  He  spoke  about  Vance, 
lie  said  he  did  not  know  that  Vance 
was   in   the  city. 

The  Chancellor:  Mr.  Stratton  won- 
dered who  would  hand  you  the  parcel' 
A. — Yes,  sir,  and  spoke  about — in  a 
sorl  of  inquiring  way— wondering  if 
Vance  was  in  the  citj — -spoke  about 
a^  ii  Vance  would  be  a  good  person  to 
handle  tin  parcel  if  he  wa^  there,  al- 
though   he    did   not    say     so   in    those 

Mr.  Blake:  Who  is  Vance?      V—  As 
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I    understand    he    is    confidential      man 
for   the    Government,    a   man    who   for- 
merly  lived  up  in   Ingcrsoll. 
Mr.   Riddell:   Let  us  know    what  yon 

k  n  1 1  w . 


Witness:  And  a  fellow  who  generally 
has  not  a  very  good  reputation. 

The  Chancellor:  Just  state  what  you 
know  yourself.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  him?  When  he  was  first  men- 
tioned, did  you  know  who  he  was?  A. 
— I  knew  exactly,  and  knew  that  rum- 
our said   he  wras  in  the  country 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  not  evidence. 

Witness:  I  knew  what  certain  parties 
had  told  me  that  Vance  was,  but  Mr. 
Vance  never  told  me  he  was  a  defaulter, 
but  that  was  understood  through  the 
country  that    he   was   a   scoundrel. 

The  Chancellor:  Not  what  you  un- 
derstood. 

Witness:  That  he  was  the  confidential 
man  of  the  Government — 

The  Chancellor:  You  are  excited. 
You  should  restrain  your  feeling. 
Would  you  for  one  moment  stop  talk- 
ing while  I  am  speaking.  You  are  not 
asked  about  common  rumour.  We 
cannot  try  people  upon  common  rum- 
our. You  are  sensible  enough  to  know 
that. 

Witness:  He  asked  me  if  I  knew  who 
Mr.   Vance  was. 

The  Chancellor:  And  you  could  have 
said  you  knew  nothing  except  by  com- 
mon  rumour. 

Witness:    Personally   I   do   not. 

The  Chancellor:  That  answers  the 
question. 

Witness:  I  was  thoroughly  convinced 
he   was  a  man  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Blake:  Never  mind  that. 
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The  Chancellor  :  You  are  to  speak 
of  what  you  know  of  your  own  knowl- 
edge, not  rumor.  It  is  your  evidence 
we  want  to  get.  and  not  the  rumor 
of   the   countryside. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Then  the  question  was 
as  to  whether  Mr.  Vance  was  there, 
and  that  he  v*ould  be  a  good  man  to 
handle  the  parcel.  What  further  took 
place  ?  A. — Well  there  was  a  discus- 
sion as  t<>  some  appointments  th  it 
were  to  be  made  on  the  island,  in  re- 
gard fo  the  patronage. 

Q. — What       appointments  ?  A. — 

There  was  some  discussion  in  regard 
to  the  License  Board.  I  spoke  as  if 
we  would  have  a  new  License  Board 
for  the  riding,  and  some  other  ch. 
that  would  have  to  be  made,  in  a  gen- 
eral  way. 

Q. —  What  were  those,  as  nearly  as 
you  can  remember  them?  A. —  Weil, 
I  do  not  remember  exactly  the  dif- 
appointments  we  spoke  about. 
but  1  remember  that  he  said,  I  might 
make  some  appointments  to  satisfj  my 
friends  up  there,  because  it  would  be 
necessar}  to  do  something  for  them, 
they  would  not  be  satisfied  with  my 
turning  over  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment unless  they  were  arranged  for 
in   some   way   or   another. 
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Q. — Then  what  more  passed  be- 
tween you  ?  What  were  you  to  do  ? 
You  have  told  us  what  Mr.  Stratton 
had  stated.  What  were  you  to  do  ? 
A. — Well,  I  was  to  sign  a  letter  agree- 
ing to  support  the   Government. 

Q. — Was  one  prepared  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir,   there  was  one   prepared. 

Q.—r Have  you  got  that  ? 

Mr.   Johnston  :    It   is    filed. 

The  Chancellor  :  Was  it  prepared, 
and  did  you  sign  it  ?  A. — I  did  not 
sign   it. 

(72) 

Q. — You   did  not  sign   it. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Now,  look  at  that,  and 
see  whether  that  is  it.  This  is  sign- 
ed. It  was  not  signed  at  that  time. 
Is  that  the  letter  that  was  then  pro- 
duced ?  A. — A  letter  something  like 
that,  sir,  reading  just  the  same. 

Q. — It  reads  the  same  as  that  ?  A. 
— The  same  character  of  a  letter.  I 
would  not  swear  positively  to  that 
paper  or  letter. 

The    Chancellor  :    What   is    the 
of  that  ? 

Mr.     Blake  :     ioth     September. 
Lord.       (Marked  exhibit  No.  3). 
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Exhibit  3. 

(Written  in  ink)  Toronto,  Sept.  10. 
TQ02. 

To  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  M.RP.  (Writ- 
ten in  ink).  Toronto  (Written  in 
ink). 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  recently  been 
thinking  over  the  political  situation  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  I  have 
seriously  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  would  be  best  acting  in  the  inter- 
ests of  my  constituency  and  New  On- 
tario by  giving  my  support  to  your 
Administration. 

In  view  of  this  I  have  decided  to 
write  you  frankly  and  to  say  that  I 
have  decided  to  give  you  my  support 
during  the  present  Parliament.  I  be- 
lieve that  you  will  be  able  to  admin- 
ister the  affairs  of  the  Province  dur- 
ing the  present  Parliament,  and  in  the 
carrying  out  of  your  development 
policy  there  will  be  an  impetus  given 
to  trade  and  to  settlement  in  New 
Ontario  that  will  absolutely  justify  the 
course  that  1  have  decided  to  pursue. 
Therefore,  upon  all  questions  consider- 
ed by  you  as  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence that  arise  in  the  House  you 
may  rest  assured  that  I  will  give  your 
Administration  my  hearty  co-opera- 
tion,  support   and  vote. 

The  course  that  I  have  determined 
to  take  makes  me  practically  a  sup- 
porter of  your  Government  and  all 
that  I  would  ask  as  the  representative 
of  the  riding  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  is  that  my  recommenda- 
tions   receive  reasonable   and   fair   con- 


sideration  at  your  hands  and  that  1 
will  be  considered  and  treated  as  if  I 
had  been  elected  to  support  your  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  is  not  a  hasty  conclusion  that 
I  have  come  to.  It  has  been  consid- 
ered fully  by  me  without  any  other 
motive  influencing  me  than  the  best 
interests   of   my   constituency. 

Yours   truly, 

(Written  in  ink)   R.   R.  Gamey. 

Mr.    Blake,   resuming  : 

Q. — You  did  not  sign  that  letter  at 
the  time.  Why  didn't  you  sign  it 
then  ?  A. — Well,  they  did  not 
ask  me  to  sign  it  particularly 
then.  He  said  I  would  have  to  sign 
that  letter  some  time,  but  they  did 
not  seem  to  be  quite  ready  to  carry 
out  the  full   extent  of  the  deal. 

Q. — Not  quite  ready  for  what  ?  A. — 
To  pay  over  the  payment  that  I  ex- 
pected  to  get. 

Q. — I  see.  What  had  the  payment 
to  do  with  the  signing  of  this  letter  ? 
A. — Well,  that  was  a  part  of  the  deal, 
that  I  was  to  sign  the  letter.  It  was 
another  part  of  the  deal  I  was  to  re- 
ceive the  payment  when  I  signed  it. 

Q. — And  when  did  you  next  see  this 
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letter  ?  A. — Well,  i  saw  it  that  same 
afternoon. 

Q. — And  did  you  then  sign  it  ?  A. 
— Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  that  is  the  letter  that  you 
signed,  and  your  signature  to  it  ?  A. 
— Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  letter.  (Refer- 
ring to   exhibit    No.   3.) 

The  Chief  Justice  :  The  same  after- 
noon ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  The  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,   my  Lord. 

(Counsel  then  reads  exhibit  No.  3.) 

Q. — Who  prepared  that  letter  ?  A. — 
I  do  not  know  who  prepared  it. 

Q. — Where  did  you  first  see  it  ?  A. 
— I  saw  that  in  Mr.  Stratton's  place 
first. 

Q. — And  who  gave  it  to  you  there  ? 
A. — Mr.  Stratton  showed  it  to  me 
there. 

Q. — Had  you  ever  seen  the  letter  be- 
fore ?  A. — Not  before  I  saw  it  with 
Mr.  Stratton. 

Q. — Had  you  anything  to  do  your- 
self with  the  preparation  of  that  ?  A; 
— No,  sir. 

Q. — Then  you  took  that  letter  down 
to  a  lawyer's  office  ?  I  beg  your 
pardon.  You  were  taken  down  to  a 
lawyer's  office  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  He  had  not  said  he 
took  it  to  a  lawyer's  office. 

Mr.  Blake  :  No.  my  Lord.  You 
were  taken  to  a  lawyer's  office,  were 
you  not  ?       A. — Yes,   sir. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  not  the 
usual  way  to  ask,  as  if  he  were  taken. 
Ask  him  did  he   go. 
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Mr.  Blake  :  I  had  a  reason  for  put- 
ting it  in  that  way.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  any  good  having  the  name  bandied 
about.       I  put  it  in  that  way. 

(75) 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  names  will  come 
out. 

The  Chancellor:  You  did  not  sign 
that  then.     What  was  done  next? 

Witness:  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan  told 
me  I  would  have  to  go  with  him  to 
Mr.  Aylesworth's  office  after  dinner, 
sometime  between  i  and  2  o'clock,  I  do 
not  remember  exactly  what  hour.  And, 
I  met  Frank  Sullivan  on  King  street. 
He  and  I  went  to  Mr.  Aylesworth's 
office  together.  Mr.  Aylesworth  was 
not  in  when  we  went  in  first.  We 
went  into  a  second  room  apparently, 
and  waited  there  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  Mr.  Aylesworth  came  in.  Mr. 
Sullivan  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth. and  Mr.  Aylesworth  said,  1 
understand  Mr.  Gamey  that  you  want 
me  to  act  for  you  in  the  dismissal  of 
your  petition.  That  was  the  first  time 
T  had  heard  those  words  from  any- 
body. And  I  said  in  a  rather  surpris- 
ed way,  I  said  well  I  supposed  some- 
thing like  that,  and  he  said  I  have  a 
letter  for  you  to  sign.  He  took  this 
letter  out  of  his  pocket  and  laid  it  on 
the  table,  and  I  read  it  over  and  sign- 
ed it.  Mr.  Aylesworth  was  present. 
That  is  the  letter  I  have  shown.  (Ex- 
hibit No.  3.)  And  I  think  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth told  me  to  put  the  address  on 
that  to  the  Honourable  G.  W.  Ross 
—I  think  so.  T  feel  satisfied  he  did. 
However.   I  put  my  signature   on  it. 

The  Chancellor:  Did  you  read  it 
over?  A.— Yes,  sir.  I  imagine  I  did. 
1    would    not    swear  positively. 

Q.— Do  not  imagine?  A.-Well  I 
think  I  did. 

.Q—  Have   you    any    doubt    that    von 
did?     A.— I   would   say  I   read  it   over. 
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Mr.  Blake:  Well,  his  Lordship 
wanted  to  know  did  you  read  it  </\er 
in  the  office  there,  or  had  you  read  it 
over  in  Mr.  Stratton's  'office,  or 
where?  A.— I  think  I  read  it  over  in 
Mr.  Aylesworth's  place.  T  do  not 
know    for   sure   whether   T    did   or   not. 

Q- — Then,  you  were  saying,  he  said 
to  put  it  in  an  envelope,  and  whal 
done  with  the  letter?1  A.— He  said  he 
would  keep  that  letter,  and  Mr.  Frank- 
Sullivan  said  no.  there  is  some  ques- 
tion of  stock  consideration  to  be 
with  before  we  give  up  that  letter,  and 
Mr.  Aylesworth  said  T  know  nothing 
of  any  stock  proposition  at  all.  11- 
said.  T  would  give  you  my  word  this 
letter  will  not  pass  out  of  my  p<> 
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The  Chancellor:  He  said  that  to 
you?  A. — Yes,  until  Frank  Sullivan 
and  I  were  satisfied.  Sullivan  then 
explained  to  him  about  the  stock  prop- 
osition and  Mr.  Sullivan  said  no,  we 
will  take  the  letter  with  us.  So  we 
took  the  letter  away  with  us.  Frank 
Sullivan  took  the  letter,  I  fancy. 

Mr.  Blake:  Did  you  know  from  Mr. 
Frank  Sullivan  what  was  meant  by 
some  stock  question  to  be  settled  from 
anything  that  he  had  said  to  you?  A. 
— I  knew  of  course  he  meant  that  this 
$3,000  payment  had  to  be  made  before 
we  parted  with  the  letter. 

Q. — What  interest  had  Frank  Sulli- 
van in  the  $3,000?  A. — He  was  get- 
ting half  of  it. 

Q. — By  what  arrangement  was  it  that 
he  was  to     get  half?     A. — Well,  after 
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this  arrangement  of  the  timber  deal  in 
which  we  were  to  all  share  alike  fell 
through,  then  the  question  of  the 
money  from  the  Government — it  was 
arranged  that  he  and  I  should  share  up 
in  whatever  was  done;  whatever  timber 
we  might  get,  money,  or  mines,  01 
fishery  licenses,  or  anything  else — what- 
ever money  we  made  out  of  it,  we 
would  share  the  half  of  it. 

Q. — When  you  say  an  arrangement 
was  made,  how  did  that  come  about,  if 
you  remember  the  details  of  it  at  all? 
A. — Well,  that  was  all.  The  first  ai- 
rangement  as  I  explained  was  that  we 
were  to  share  in  the  interests  in  the 
profits  arising  out  of  this  timber,  only 
I  was  to  receive  a  certain  sum.  Then 
when  that  arrangement  had  to  be 
called  off,  he  said  to  me,  we  will  just 
make  another  arrangement  that  you 
and  I  will  get  half  each.  That  was  all. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  was  anything 
particular. 

Q. — No  more  details  than  that?-  A. 
-No. 

Q. — Then  you  left  Mr.  Aylesworth's 
office,  and  what  did  you  do  next  in  con- 
nection with  this  thing,  if  anything? 
A. — Did  not  do  anything  more  that 
day. 

Q. — And  then  the  next  day?  A. — By 
arrangement  with  Frank  Sullivan,  T 
called  at  Mr.  Stratton's  office  the  next 
forenoon. 

Q. — What  day  of  the  week  or  month 
would  that  be?  A..— That  would  be 
about  the   nth,  T  guess. 

Q.— Of  September?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — You  called  there,  and  just  r  eri- 
tioned — T  cannot  lead  you — mention  to 
their  Lord-hips  what  took  place  when 
you  went  up  to  the  buildings.  Where 
did  you  RO?  Whom  did  you  see?  A. 
-  We    went    into    Mr.    Stratton's    office 
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was  not  in.  We  waited  there  for  -some 
time — waited  around,  and  walked 
around,  and  after  quite  a  time  he  came 
into  his  office.  Sullivan  and  I  were 
in  there  together,  and  he  spoke  to  us. 
He  said  that  everything  was  ready  and 
arranged  for,  and  seemed  to  be  in 
quite  a  hurry  for  me  to  get  through. 
He  said  now  you  and  Sullivan  go  down 
to  the  smoking  room,  and  wait  there, 
and  this  parcel  will  be  brought  down. 
He  took  an  envelope  out  of  his  pocket 
and  laid  it  on  the  table  in  Irs  office,  on 
his  desk  rather,  and  said  this  parcel 
will  be  brought  down,  and  left  in  the 
smoking  room  for  you.  and  he  said — 
anything  you  want  in  regard  to  the 
appointments  up  in  your  own  Riding, 
write  and  let  me  know  at  any  time,  and 
I  will  attend  to  it  for  you,  come  in  and 
see  me  any  time  you  come  down,  and 
make   all    the  arrangements  necessary. 

Q. — And  where  did  you  go?  A. — Sul- 
livan and  I  went  out,  and  went  down 
to  the  smoking  room  on  the  same  flat 
that   Stratton's  office  is  on. 

Mr.  Johnston:  At  what  hour  of  the 
day? 

The  Chief  Justice:  Forenoon  of  the 
nth   September. 

Witness:  About  the  nth.  I  am  not 
sure  of  the  date. 

Mr.  Blake:  Then  what  had  become 
of  the  letter?  A. — I  think  I  saw  the 
letter  in  Mr.  Stratton's  office  then. 
Sullivan  gave  the  letter  or  laid  it  down 
on  Mr.  Stratton's  table,  and  it  was 
left  there  with  him.  Whether  left  by 
me  or  Sullivan  I  am  not  sure,  but  I 
think  it  was  left  by  Sullivan. 

Q. — Then  you  left  the  room  and  went 
down.  Where  did  you  go  and  what  was 
done?  A. — Went  down  to  the  smoking 

Q. — Then  you  left  the  room  and 
went  down.  Where  did  you  go 
and  what  was  done?  A. — Went 
down       to       the         smoking       room. 
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Sullivan  and  I  stood  at  the  window  of 
the  smoking-room.  After  a  little 
while  a  party  came  in  and  laid  this  en- 
velope that  I  had  seen  in  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's office,  or  one  like  it,  on  the  table 
in  the  smoking-room,  and  went  out 
immediately-— this  party  did.  Sullivan 
went  over  and  picked  up  the  envelope, 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  him  and  I 
walked  down  to  the  washroom  to- 
gether and  went  in  there.  He  took 
the  envelope  out  of  his  pocket  and 
counted  the  money,  and  tore  up  the  en- 
velope, and  gave  me  half  of  the 
money. 

Q. — And  how  much  did  he  give  you? 
A.— $1,500. 

Q. — And  how  much  was  there  in  the 
parcel  ?      A. — $3,000. 

Q.— Of  what  bank  bills  ?  A.— They 
were    Ontario    Bank  bills. 


Q. — But  of  what  denomination  ?  A. 
— Well,  the  portion  I  got  was  ten  one 
hundreds    and    ten  fifties. 

Q  —  What  did  you  do  then  ?  A.— 
We  left  the  building.  I  went  down  to 
College  street  and  had  dinner.  I 
went  to  the  bank  just  before  it  closed 
that  afternoon,  and  showed  the  money 
to  one  party. 

The   Chancellor  :    What  bank  ? 

Witness  :  Traders  Bank. 

Mr.  Blake  :  You  showed  the  monej 
to  one  party  in  the  city  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — A  Toronto  citizen  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  is  his  name  ?  A. — Ed- 
ward Crossin. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  mean  you 
banked  the  money  at  the  Traders 
Bank  ?  A. — I  deposited  it  at  the 
Traders    Bank. 

Mr.  Blake  :  On  that  day  ?  A.— On 
'that   day. 

Q. — Did  you  see  Mr.  J.  R.  McGre- 
gor of   Gore  Bay  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  Do  you  mean  you 
deposited  it  in  the  ordinary  sense,   or 
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put  the  individual  bills  there  to  be 
kept  ?  A. — No.  I  asked  the  Trad- 
ers Bank  in  Toronto  to  transfer  it  to 
my  credit  in   Sudbury. 

Mr.  Blake  :  But  did  you  take  these 
bills  that  had  been  handed  to  you  and 
deposit  them  in  the  Traders  Bank  ? 
A. — I  took  those  same  bills  I  got  from 
Frank  Sullivan. 

Q. — And  you  made  an  ordinary  de- 
posit ?  A.— I  deposited  them  in  the 
bank  at  Toronto,  and  asked  them  to 
transfer  that  amount  to  my  credit  at 
Sudbury. 

Chief  Justice  Falconbridge  :  You  did 
not  deposit  them  to  have  the  bills 
kept    in    that    form  ?       A. — No. 

The  Chancellor  :  Deposited  them  as 
your  own  money  at  the  time  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  An  ordinary  de- 
posit ?      A. — An  ordinary  deposit. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Had  you  seen  Mr.  J.  R. 
McGregor  on  that  day  ?  A. — No,  sir, 
he  was  not  in  the  city. 

Q. — Did  you  inform  him  of  what  had 
taken  place  ?  A. — Yes,  sir,  I  spoke  to 
him  after  I  went  back. 

Q. — How  long  after  that  did  you  go 
back  ?  A. — I  left  Toronto,  I  think, 
on   the   night   of    the    nth. 

Q. — And  was  it  on  passing  through 
that  you  told  him  ?  a. — I  arrived 
home  perhaps  about  the  13th  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  or  12th — the  night 
of  the  12th.  and  I  would  not  see  him 
that   evening. 

Q. — It  was  on  your  return  home 
that  you  told  him  ?  A. — Yes,  sir, 
within   a  day  or  two  afterwards. 

Q. — Within  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
you  saw  him  and  "told  him.  Then  had 
vou   anv   further   communicatio 
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Frank  Sullivan  ?  A.— Shortly  after 
that,  after  I  arrived  home  some  time, 
I  received  a  letter  from  him. 

Q.— That  is  the  letter  of  the  16th  of 
September  received  when  by  you  ?  A. 
— About  the  18th  or  19th  September  I 
received  it. 

Q  _Was  that  the  letter  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  is  not  anything 
but   a  piece  of  paper. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  may  know  the 
writing. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  It  is  typewritten.  It 
is  not  signed  by  anybody.  There  is 
no   writing   on  it. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Oh,  yes,  tnere  is  writ- 
ing on  it. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  is  stenographic 
you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  There  is  no  identi- 
fication. 

The  Chancellor  :  Well,  he  got  that 
paper,  at   all  events. 

Witness  :    Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  object  to  the  con- 
tents of  that  being  taken  as  proved  in 
any  way.  It  may  be  marked  for 
identification,   perhaps. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  got  this  paper, 
he  says. 

Witness  :  Yes,  I  got  that  paper. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  is  not  dated,  at 
all. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  It  is 
dated  16th  Sept.,  1902. 

The   Chancellor  :   And   not   signed. 

-Mr.  Blake  :  And  not  signed,  but  it 
is  "Answer  at  once,  Care  of  the  Walk- 
•er   House."  t 

Mr.  Johnston  :    That  is  objected  to. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  is  not  proved  as 
emanating   from    Frank    Sullivan. 

(to) 

Mr.  Blake  :  This  paper  says,  "An- 
swer at  once.  Care  of  Walker  House.'' 
Wher  did  Frank  Sullivan  live  ?  A. — 
He  lived  in  Toronto 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  does  not  prove 
it. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Did  you  answer  ?  A. — 
Yes.  I  think  I  did. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  think  you  sent 
a  letter  to  whom  ?  A. — Frank  Sulli- 
van,  Walker  House. 

Q. — When  ?  A. — T  believed  it  was 
from    Sullivan. 

The  Chancellor  :  Well,  you  have 
said  that.  When  did  you  send  the 
letter  addressed  Frank  Sullivan,  do 
you   say  ? 

Mr.  f'.lake  :  About  when  do  you 
think      you      answered  ?  A. — Likely 

about  the  [9th  it  20th  September. 
just    after    T    got    it. 

Mr.  Blake  :  That  will  be  exhibit 
4- 

(Exhibit  No.  4,  unsigned  typewritten 
letter.) 


(Copy  of  this   will  be   found  on  the 
next  page.) 
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Exhibit  4. 

Toronto,  Sept.   16th,   1902. 

Dear  Bob  — 

I  had  a  talk  with  our  man  this  morn- 
ing, and  he  wants  me  to  try  and  put 
through  other  deal.  He  will  pay  all 
expenses  in  connection  with  same,  and 
will  make  it  worth  your  while  if  it  goes 
through.  Can  you  take  a  run  over  and 
see  that  party,  and  if  he  is  willing  to 
do  the  right  thing,  I  will  arrange  to 
meet  you  and  him  at  the  Soo,  and  we 
can  fix  things  up  all  right.  I  will  be 
able  to  go  up  about  the  5th  or  6th  of 
October.  In  the  meantime,  work  on 
the  proposition,  and  see  what  can  be 
done.  Answer  at  once,  care  of  Walker 
House. 

(Signed)     F.  J.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Johnston:  That  is  marked  for 
identification  only. 

The  Chief  Justice:  It  will  be  mark- 
ed as  a  piece  of  paper  which  he  says 
he  received.  It  is  an  Exhibit.  It  will 
be  Exhibit  4.  It  is  a  piece  of  paper 
he  received. 

The  Chancellor:  To  which  he  sent 
an  answer. 

Mr.  Blake:  Then  you  received  a  let- 
ter from   Mr.   D.  A.  Jones?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Beeton  Dated  19th.  That  is 
signed. 

Witness:  Yes  sir,  that  is  the  same 
letter.    (Marked  Exhibit  No.   5.) 

(Exhibit  No.  5. — Letter  D.  A.  Jones 
to   R.  R  Gamey.) 

(A  copy  of  this  letter  will  be  found 
on  next  page.) 
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Exhibit  5. 
Beeton,  Sept.  19th,  1902. 

My  Dear  Gamey,— 

I  was  sorry  I  did  not  see  you  be- 
fore you  left,  as  there  were  some  points 
in  regard  to  our  mining  matters  that 
T  wished  to  talk  over.  By  the  way.  if 
you  have  not  already  received  your  RR. 
papers,  and  do  not  at  once,  write  me. 
as  I  ordered  them  to  go  forward,  and 
if  they  do  not  I  will  see  after  them 
next  week.  Is  there  any  mining  news 
around  up  there?  I  have  some  gilt- 
edged  things  now.  and  I  think  you  can 
make  a  nice  pot  out  of  it.  You  see 
that  party  that  we  were  trying  to  see 
and  arrange,  or  get  things  in  the 
shape  of  a  verbal  option,  and  your  ef- 
forts will  place  us  in  a  shape  to  make 
a  haul  sure.  I  will  surprise  you  when 
I  see  you.  When  are  you  going  to 
Toronto,  that  I  can  meet  you  there? 
(Signed)   D.  A.    I  ones. 
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Mr.  Blake:  "I  was  sorry  I  did  not 
see  you  before  you  left,  as  there  were 
some  points  in  regard  to  our  mining 
matters  that  I  wished  to  talk  over." 
Had  you  had  any  mining  matters  with 
him?     A.— No,   sir,  not  then. 

Q. — He  says:  "I  was  sorry  I  did  not 
see  you  before  you  left."  Had  you 
seen  him  on  this  interview  and  this  oc- 
casion of  your  being  in  Toronto?  A. 
— Well,  I  saw  him  a  number  of  times 
between  the  25th  August  and  the  10th 
or  nth  September. 

Q. — But  on  this  last  occasion  of  your 
visit  to  Toronto,  had  you  seen  Mr. 
Jones?     A.— Well,   that   was    the     last 
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visit  to  Toronto— the  nth  September. 
Q— So  that  you  had?  A.— Yes. 
Q—  "I  wish  to  talk  over.  By  the 
way,  if  you  have  not  already  received 
your  RR.  papers  and  do  not  at  once, 
write  me,  as  I  ordered  them  to  go  for- 
ward, and  if  they  do  not  I  will  see 
after  them  next  week."  What  were 
your   RR.  papers? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Passes,  I  think. 
The  Chief  Justice:  Railway  passes. 
Mr.    Blake:  Your  RR.  passes.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  that?     A. — Railroad 
passes. 

Q.— What  had  he  to  do  with  your 
railroad  passes?  A. — I  do  not  see  why 
he  should  talk  that  way. 

Q. — Had  you  spoken  to  him  about 
it?     A. — No,  I  do  not  think  I  had. 

The  Chancellor:  YTou  do  not  know 
what  he  had  to  do  with  the  railway 
passes?     A. — No. 

Mr.  Blake:  "I  ordered  them  to  go 
forward,  and  if  they  do  not  I  will  see 
after  them  next  week.  Js  there  any 
mining  news  around  up  there?"  Had 
he  asked  you  on  this  occasion  to  look 
out  for  any  mining  news?    A.— No. 

Q. — You  knew  what  he  meant?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q.— What  was  that? 
Mr.    Riddell:   That   is   objected   to. 
The  Chancellor:  He  has  not  said  that 
he  talked  about  anything  in  Toronto. 

Witness:  About  the  evidence  against 
Smyth  and  Miscampbell. 

Mr.  Blake:  That  was  the  subject  of 
the  discussion  between  Mr.  Jones  and 
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yourself.  Some  time  ago  he  mentioned 
that   to   your   Lordship. 

The  Chancellor:  But  this  is  a  letter 
apropos  of  his  late  visit  to  Toronto, 
I  understand. 

Mr.  Blake:  Up  to  that  time  what 
were  the  matters  that  had  been  dis- 
cussed between  you  and  Mr.  Tones  on 
the  visit  to  Toronto?  A. — The  buying 
of  Mr.  Smyth  and  of  securing  evidence 
against  Smyth  and  Miscampbell  and 
the    question     of   my      supporting   the 


Government.     Those    were     the  ques- 
tions   that    were    discussed. 

Q.— He  says  "I  have  some  gilt-edg- 
ed things  now,  and  I  think  you  can 
make  a  nice  pot  out  of  it."  You  see 
that  party  that  we  were  trying  to  see 
and  arrange."  Who  was  that  party. 
A. — Smyth,  I  assume. 

Q_ "Or  get  things  in  the  shape  01 
a  verbal  option,"  what  was  that?  A. — 
He  wanted  me  to  see  Mr.  Smyth- 
Mr.  Riddell:  This  is  objected  to. 
Witness  (proceeding):  and  get  Mr. 
Smyth  to  agree  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment,  I  suppose. 

Q  — Is  there  anything  else  that  could 
refer  to  but  that?  A.— Nothing  that 
I  know  of. 

Q  — "And  your  efforts  will  place  us 
in  a  shape  to  make  a  haul  sure.  I  will 
surprise  you  when  I  see  you.  When 
are  you  going  to  Toronto,  that  I  can 
meet  '  you  there?"  "Signed.  D.  A. 
Jones."  What  had  he  said  to  you? 
Give  any  of  the  details  that  you  can 
remember  about  Mr.  Smyth?  What 
was  to  be  done  as  to  him  and  the  like? 
The  Chancellor:  Was  there  anything 
additional  to  what  you  have  told  us 
about  that? 
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Mr.    Blake  :    Yes. 

The  Chancellor  :  Well,  give  it  it 
there    is    anything. 

Witness  :  In  discussing  Mr.  Smyth 
with  me,  he  just  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  buying  Mr.  Smyth  to  support 
the    Government. 

Mr  Blake  :  Why  did  he  want  to  do 
that  ?  A.— He  seemed  to  have  au- 
thority   from   the     Government   to    do 

that.  .,,  . 

The  Chancellor  :  That  will  not  do. 

Mr  Blake  :  Did  he  give  you  any 
reason  for  it  ?  A.— I  dare  say  the 
Government  wanted  all  the  support 
they   could   get. 

Q.— That  is  arguing.  Did  Mr. 
Jones  give  you  any  reason  why  he 
wanted  to  arrange  with  Smyth  ?  A. 
—He  spoke  as  if  it  would  be  a  proht 
to   him  to    arrange   it. 

Q  _In  what  way  did  he   state  that  I 

The  Chancellor  :  I  think  the  witness 
ought  to  tell  what  Jones  said  to  him 
if  he  can,  without  any  further  sugges- 

Mr  Blake  :  Then  tell  all  he  said  to 
vou  about  it  ?  A.— At  one  time  he 
and  I  were  talking  he  said  there  was 
a  land  company,  and  we  were  to  get 
some  stock  in  this  land  company  be- 
ing formed.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  the  particulars— he  did  not  give 
me  the  particulars— some  big  land 
company.  He  was  getting  stock  in 
it  but  I  should  get  it,  and  in  order 
to  get  it  we  had  to  do  something,  and 
he  had  to  do  something  in  the  way 
of   earning  it. 
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Q. — Well,  did  you  do  anything  with 
Mr.  Smyth  ?  A. — No.  I  did  not  try 
to  induce  him  at  all. 
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Q. — Did  you  write  to  him  ?  A. — 1 
wrote  to  Smyth  the  ist  of  October. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  do  not  think  you 
can  go  into  this  now. 

Mr.  Blake  :  At  all  events,  you  did 
something  upon  that  ?  A. — I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Smyth  to  come  down  to  Gore 
Bay. 

Q. — Then  there  was  some  statement 
made  which  was  the  occasion  of  your 
writing  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Sulli- 
vans.  To  which  of  them  did  you 
write  ?  A. — Capt.  Sullivan — Captain 
J.    Sullivan. 

Q. — And  what  did  you  say  to  him  in 
that    letter  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  Is  not  that  pro- 
duced ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  No,  Captain  Sullivan 
was  called  and  he  did  not  produce 
■anything. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  He  says  he  never 
got  it. 

The  Chancellor  :  If  he  got  an  an- 
swer that  would  be  another  thing. 

Mr.    Blake  :    He  did,   my  Lord. 

Q. — Now,  was  that  the  letter  that 
you  got  from  Capt.  Sullivan  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

(Marked  exhibit  No.  6.  Letter  dated 
27th    September.) 

(Copy  of  this  letter  will  be  found  on 
the   next  page.) 
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Exhibit  6. 
Toronto,  Sept.  27th,  1902. 
Dear  Bob, — I  am  just  in  receipt  of 
yours  of  the  25th  inst.,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  am  as  much  surprised  as  you 
are.  I  never  made  such  a  statement, 
and,  further,  I  will  forfeit  $1,000  if  you 
can  get  a  man  in  Ottawa  that  heard 
me  say  such  a  thing.  I  was  inter- 
viewed by  a  reporter  there,  and  all  I 
said  and  more  is  in  the  interview.  I 
will  get  a  copy  of  it  and  send  it  to  you. 
T  am  writing  now  before  I  see  Frank, 
as  I  feel  that  I  want  to  let  you  know 
at  once  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind  1 
am  accused  of.  When  I  see  Frank  I 
will   have   him   write  you  more   fully. 

Yours  truly, 

(Sgd.)  J.   Sullivan. 

Q. — That  is  from  the  Walker  House, 
Toronto  ;  27th  September.  And  that 
says,  "Dear  Bob  :  I  am  just  in  re- 
ceipt of  yours  of  the  25th  inst."  Now 
what  did  that  letter  of  the  25th  inst. 
say  to  Captain  Sullivan  ?  A. — I  told 
Capt.  Sullivan  that  I  had  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Whitney  telling  me 
that  Capt.  Sullivan  had  been  at  Ot- 
tawa and  that  he  had  been  making  a 
statement  that  I  had  given  a  written 
promise  to  support  the  Government. 
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Q. — According  to  y^uU  knowledge  at 
that  time,  who  knew  anything  of  that 
letter  beyond  yourself,  Mr.  Stratton 
and  the  Sullivans  ?  A. — And  Mr. 
Aylesworth.       No   person  else. 
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Q. — And  then  what  further  did  you 
say  to  Captain  Sullivan  ?  A. — I  just 
told  him  he  had  been  talking — he  must 
have  been  talking,  and  I  wanted  an 
explanation. 

Q. — In  answer  he  says  :  "I  am  just 
in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  25th  inst. 
(Counsel  reads  letter  exhibit  No.  6 
to  be  f*ound  on  page  back.) 

Q. — Did  you  see  Frame  about  that, 
or  receive  or  send  a  letter  to  him? 
A.— No,   sir. 

Q. — Then  on  the  29th  of  September 
you  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stratton. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Is  that  pro- 
duced ? 

Mr.   Blake  :  Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  That  will  be  ex- 
hibit No.  7. 

(Exhibit  No.  7  ;  copy  of  this  will 
be  found  on  next  page.) 
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Exhibit  7. 
Production  No.  1. 
Marked  personal. 

Gore   Bay.   Sept.  29th,    1902. 
Hon.  J.   R.   Stratton,  M.P.P., 
Provincial  Secretary, 
Toronto. 

My  Dear   Stratton: — 

Enclosed  find  petition  of  lumber  com- 
panies on  Aird  Island  to  have  Thomas 
Flesher,  Customs  Collector  at  that  port, 
appointed  a  J. P.,  as  the  present  J. P. 
is  leaving.  I  know  the  necessity  of 
this  appointment,  and  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Thomas  Flesher, 
and  I  know  that  he  will  make  a  good 
J. P.  His  address  is  Spanish  River 
Mills.  Would  you  kindly  make  this 
appointment  for  me.  I  am  writing  you 
while  I  know  the  appointment  is  in 
the  other  Department,  but  I  desire  just 
now  to  do  business  with  you.  Would 
you  be  kind  enough  to  ask  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works  to  let  Mr.  J.  F. 
Boyd.  Government  Road  Inspector  in 
my  district,  know  in  a  quiet  way  that 
he  might  consult  me.  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  get  railway  passes  before  the 
House  meets?  I  suppose  hardly. 
Everything  is  looking  favorable  here. 
Kindly  have  the  appointment  made  at 
once  if  possible,  as  the  official  is 
needed. 

Yours  truly. 

CSgd.)   R.  R.  Gamey.   M.P.P.. 
Gore   Bay.    Ont. 

Memorandum. — Note  typewriting 

characters  at  top  of  page  1. 
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Q. — That  Mr.  Boyd  is  no  relation  to 
any  member  of  this  Court? 

The  Chancellor:  That  has  not  been 
established? 

Mr.  Blake:  He  is  not? 

Witness:  No,  sir,  not  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  wanted  that  there 
should  be  no  doubt  about  it. 

Q. — "Would  it  be  possible  to  get 
railway  passes  before  the  House 
meets."  Then  you  got  an  answer  on 
the  2nd  October.  My  learned  friend 
Mr.  Johnston  wants  an  enclosure 
which  is  in  it  and  which  we  will  give. 

Mr.  Blake  (resuming)  :  Q. — Your 
Lordship  will  understand  the  reason  of 
that  was  not  with  Mr.  Stratton's  pro- 
duction was  that  it  had  been  transferred 
over  to  the  other  Department  and  it 
is  from  the  other  Department  it  now 
comes. 

The  Chancellor:  The  answer  was 
written  by  whom? 

Mr.  Blake:  This  is  the  enclosure,  my 
Lord. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  the  produc- 
tion   that,   was    enclosed. 

Mr.  Blake:  Yes. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Then  it  will  be 
annexed  to   Exhibit  No.  7. 

Mr.  Blake:  Although  it  will  be  un- 
derstood it  does  not  come  from  Mr. 
Stratton,  and  is  not  in  his  produc- 
tions, but  comes  from  the  Attorney- 
General. 

The  Chancellor:  No  letter  with  it. 

Mr.  Blake:  This  petition  was  trans- 
ferred over. 

The  Chancellor:  Then,  there  is  no 
action   on    the   petition,    is   there? 

Mr.  Blake:   Yes,  my   Lord. 
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The  Chancellor:  By  whom? 

Mr.  Blake:  I  will  give  that. 

The  Chancellor:  That  petition  comes 
from  the  Attorney-General's  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Blake:  Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  McEvoy:  No,  my  Lord.  It 
comes  from  the  file  of  Mr.  Stratton's 
productions. 

Mr.  Blake:  That  I  think  is  wrong, 
because  "I  have  transferred  your  let- 
ter to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gibson,  Attorney- 
General,  who  has  charge  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  have  asked 
him  to  approve  your  recommendation." 

The  Chancellor:  You  have  not  put 
that  in. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  will  put  that  in  in. a 
moment. 

The  Chincellor:  Then  that  will  show. 
If  you  have  that  letter  in  that  will 
show  what  became  of  the  petition. 
Then,  what  is  the  date  of  the  answer? 


Mr.  Blake:  2nd  October,  from  Mr. 
Stratton. 

Q. — That  is  a  letter  which  you  re- 
ceived?   A. — Yes. 

The  Chancellor:  And  that  letter  says 
it  was  transferred  to  the  Attorney- 
General's  Department. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  will  read  it.  That  is 
it,  my  Lord.  (Read  and  marked  Ex- 
hibit   No.   8.) 

(Exhibit  No.  8,  copied  on  next  page.) 
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Exhibit  8. 
Toronto,    Oct.    2nd,    1002. 
Confidential. 

My  Dear  Gamey, — 

I  have  your  letter  of  September 
29th,  relating  to  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Flesher,  Customs  Collector  on 
your  island,  as  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

I  have  transferred  your  letter  to  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Gibson,  Attorney-General, 
who  has  charge  of  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  have  asked  him  to  ap- 
prove of  your  recommendation,  and  I 
will  see  him  on  my  return  to  the  city 
in  a  few  days  in  regard  to  it. 

When  the  estimates  are  being  pre- 
pared for  the  coming  session  I  will 
ask  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Boyd  in  the  .direction  in- 
dicated in  your  letter. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  members  to  obtain  rail- 
way passes  just  now.  It  has  not  been 
customary  to  issue  passes  to  the  mem- 
bers of  a  new  Parliament  till  the  open- 
ing of  the  session.  However,  if  you 
were  to  communicate  with  the  general 
manager  of  the  C.  P.  R.,  Montreal,  or 
the  general  manager  of  the  G.  T.  R., 
Montreal,  they  might  meet  your  wishes 
in   that   direction. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.    R.    Stratton. 

R.    R.    Gamey,      Esq.,    M.P.P..      Gore 
Bay,  Ont. 
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Mr.  Blake:  That  is  the  same  Mr. 
John   F.   Boyd?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Then,  you  received  another  let- 
ter. 

Mr.  Johnston:  That  production  ought 
to  be  attached  to  the  letter  of  the 
29th  September. 

Mr.  Blake:  Then  you  received  an- 
other letter  of  the  2nd  of  October? 
A.— Yes. 

The   Chief   Justice:    From  whom? 

Mr.  Blake:  Mr.  Stratton,  on  the 
same  day. 

(Read  and   marked  Exhibit   No.   9.) 

(Copy  of  Exhibit  9  will  be  found  on 
the  next  page.) 
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Exhibit   9. 
Toronto,   Oct.  2nd,    1902. 
Private  and  Confidential. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Would  you  approve 
of  the  appointment  of  the  late  R.  O. 
as  the  R.  O.  for  the  taking  of  the  re- 
ferendum vote  on  December  4th. 

I  am  leaving  on  Saturday  for  Hali- 
fax, and  will  not  be  back  for  a  week, 
but  the  R.  O.s.  will  be  appointed  dur- 
ing the  coming  wee*. 

Your  reply  will  be  handed  by  my 
private  secretary  to  the  Premier.  1 
am  writing  you  confidentially.  It 
might  be  desirable  to  have  the  same 
R.    O. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.    R.    Stratton. 
R.   R.  Gamey,  M.P.P.,  Gore  Bay,  Ont. 
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Q. — Then  upon  receipt  of  that  letter 
as  to  the  appointment  of  the  returning 
officer  for  the  referendum  vote,  what 
did  you  do  ?  A. — I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Stratton  telling  him  I  would  not  care 
to  have  the  old  returning  officer  ap- 
pointed. 

The  Chancellor  :  Is  that  letter  forth- 
coming. 

Witness  :  Yes. 

Mr.  P.lake  :  Before  writing  did  you 
do  anything  ?  A. — I  saw  Sheriff  Jack- 
fson  and    asked  him   if  he — 

Q.— Who  is  he  ?  A.— The  Sheriff 
of  that  district. 

Q. — Who  had  been  the  returning  of- 
ficer previously  ?  A. — W.  R.  Abrey, 
the  registrar  of  the  district  had  been 
the  returning  officer  on  the  29th  May. 

Q. — Then  on  the  7th  you  wrote  : 
"Yours  of  the  2nd  to  hand.  Re  re- 
turning officer  for  the  referendum,  and 
so  on." 

(Read  and  marked  exhibit  No.   10.) 

Exhibit  No.  10. 

(Copied   on   next  paee.) 
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Exhibit  10. 

Production    No.    4. 

Letter  written  on  letter  paper  of  the 
Ocean  House,  Gore  Bav,  Ont.  Let- 
ter  as    follows  : — 

Confidential. 

Gore  Bay.  Ont.,  Oct.  7th,  1902. 
My  Dear  Stratton, — Yours  of  the 
2nd  to  hand  re  returning  officer  for 
the  referendum.  I  would  recommend 
very  strongly  t lie  Sheriff  of  our  rid- 
ing. Mr.  E.  H.  Jackson.  He  is  thor- 
OUghly  capable  and  worthy.  A  life- 
long Liberal,  and  1  think  it  is  too  much 
to  give  Mr.  Abrey,  the  late  returning 
officer,  the  appointment  again,  as  one 
of   fees  of  that  kind  is  enough  for 


one  man  in  one  year.  Mr.  Jackson 
has  a  large  circle  of  friends  who  were 
disappointed  with  him  not  getting  the 
appointment  last  spring,  and  if  Jack- 
son got  it  now  they  would  all  forget 
the  spring  affair.  Mr.  Abrey  has 
practically  no  following.  Could  you 
keep  this  appointment  over  until  next 
week  and  make  it  then  ?  By  doing  this 
for   me  you  will  oblige  me   much. 

Yours'  truly, 

(Sgd.)    R.    R.    Gamey. 

(This  letter  has  been  on  file,  two 
file  holes  being  cut  in  top  of  letter. 
The  letters  "R.  O."  in  lead  pencil  also 
appear  on  the  top  of  the  letter.) 
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Q. — What  was  done  as  to  that  ap- 
pointment ?  Any  more  correspond- 
ence ?  A.— The  Sheriff  went  to  To- 
ronto, I  understood,  to  see  about  it 
himself. 

Q. — He  went  to  Toronto  and  on  the 
8th  you  wrote.  You  got  this  answer 
to  your  letter  I  see.  I  omitted  that. 
This  is  from  the  Minister's  secretary, 
Mr.  Myers,  my  Lord,  dated  10th 
October.  (Read  and  marked  exhibit 
Xo.   11.) 

Exhibit  No.  11. 

(Copied  on  next  page.; 
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Exhibit   11. 

Toronto,  Oct.   10th,  1902. 

Dear  Sir. — In  the  absence  of  the 
Hon.  the  Provincial  Secretary,  who  is 
out  of  the  city  for  a  few  days,  I  have 
the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  favor  of  October  8,  with  re- 
ference to  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
turning officer  for  taking  a  referen- 
dum vote. 

I  have  transferred  your  letter  to 
the  Hon.  the  Premier. 

I   have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 
E.  C.  Myers, 

For    Minister's    Secretary. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  any  discus- 
sion or  talk  at  all  about  transferring 
this  matter  to  any  other  member  of 
the  Government  ?  A. — Only  in  the 
letter  that  Mr.    Stratton  wrote  me. 

Q. — Only  in  that  letter.  You  had 
nothing  further  about  it.  Then  who 
was  appointed  to  take  that  vote  ?  A. 
— Sheriff  Jackson   was  appointed. 
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Q. — Was  Mr.  Flesher  appointed  as 
Justice  of   the  Peace  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  when  did  you  leave  Gore 
Bay  for  Toronto  ?  A. — About  the 
2nd  of  October. 

Q. — Did    Frank    Sullivan    know    that 


you    were      going 


-Yes,     sir,    I 


■ 
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wired  him  from  Gore  Bay  I  was  com- 
ing- ,   : 
Q.— He  knew  you  were  coming  .  A. 

Yes,   sir. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  said  2nd  Oc- 
tober. You  have  been  going  back  a 
little. 

.Mr.    Blake  :   That   is    right. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  left  Gore  Bay 
for  Toronto  about  the  2nd  October.  I 
suppose  the  chronology  is  a  little  dis- 
turbed, but  it  will  come  all  right  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  These  letters  of  the 
2nd  October  and  the  7th  October  and 
the  ioth,  I  suppose  they  were  while 
he  was  at  Gore  Bay,  but  he  says  he 
left  Gore  Bay  for  Toronto  about  the 
2nd  October. 

Witness  :  I  received  those  after  1 
went  back  to   Gore   Bay,   my   Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  left  Gore  Bay 
for  Toronto  about  the  2nd  October. 
Now,  then  proceed  from  there. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Then  on  the  2nd  Oc- 
tober did  you  see  Frank  Sullivan  ?  A. 
— I  did  when  I  arrived  in  Toronto,  1 
think   the   3rd   or  4th. 

Q. — And  what  was  the  subject  of  his 
discussion  with  you  then  ?  A. — The 
discussion  then  was  in  regard  to  chok- 
ing off  the   Davis  petition. 

Q. — Why  did  they  discuss  that  with 
you  ?        A.— Well— 
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The  Chancellor  :  What  was  said 
>about    it  ? 

Witness  :  Mr.  Sullivan  had  told  me 
that  Mr.  Davis  was  very  anxious  to 
have  his  petition   sawed  off. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Why  were  they  inter- 
esting themselves  in  it  ?  A. — He  led 
me  to  understand  they  were  getting 
value  from  the  Government  if  they 
could  get  that  petition  sawed  off. 

Q. — And  in  what  way  did  they  ask 
you  to  help  in  doing  that  ?  A. — 1 
was  to  see  Mr.   Bristol. 

Q. — And  why  would  you  be  able  to 
do  what  they  could  not  do  in  it  ?  A. 
— Well,  being  a  Conservative,  I  might 
have   some  influence   with   Mr.   Bristol. 

Q. — And  did  you  .->ee  Mr.  Bristol  ? 
A. — I  saw  him  and  told  him  what  they 
said. 

Q. — Did  you  discuss  anything  else 
in  connection  with  petitions  at  that 
visit  ?  A. — Well,  I  may  have  dis- 
cussed with  Mr.  Bristol  in  connection 
with    petition. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  not  evid- 
ence. 

Mr.   Blake  :   No,  my   Lord. 

Q. — You  went  to  Toronto  again 
about  October  21st.  I  might  ask  you 
what  position  was  Mr.  Bristol  occupy- 
ing ?  A. — He  was  the  lawyer  looking 
after  the  Conservative  interests  in  the 
petition,  so  far  as  I  know.  He  had 
been  acting  for  me  in  my  cross-peti- 
tion. 


Q. — He  was  the  solicitor  acting  for 
the  Conservative  members  in  the  var- 
ious petitions  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  you  went  to  Toronto  on 
the  21  st  of  October  or  about  then  ? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  that  ?       A. — 


Yes. 

Q.- 
Bay : 


-Whom   did   you    meet   at    North 
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A. — I  met  Captain  John  Sullivan  at 
North  Bay  and  told  him  I  was  going 
to  Toronto  in  regard  to  rumours  that 
were  going  around  the  country  that  I 
was  going  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment, and  told  him  I  thought  he  had 
been  talking  too  much.  I  told  him  I 
was  going  to  see  Mr.  Stratton  in  re- 
gard to  it,  to  see  what  might  be  done. 

Q. — And  did  you  do  so?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is,  you  saw 
Mr.  Stratton?  A. — Yes,  sir,  on  my 
visit  to   Toronto   I   saw   Mr.    Stratton. 

Mr.  Blake:  At  what  date  was  that? 
A. — I  must  have  seen  him  about  the 
23rd   or   24th — along  there. 

Q. — What  passed  at  your  interview? 
A. — I  had  a  couple  of  interviews  with 
him  at  that  time;  one  interview  in  re- 
gard to  the  rumours  going  around 
the  country,  and  what  would  be  done 
with  it. 

Q. — What  rumor  is  it  you  have  ref- 
erence to?  A. — The  rumour  that  I  was 
going  to  support  the  Government.  Mr. 
Stratton  and  I  discussed  that,  a  little,. 
and  he  said  he  would  see  the  Premier,, 
and  see  what  he  thought  about  it,  and 
see  what  he  thought  could  be  done, 
whether  we  could  #  publish  any  state- 
ment in  the  papers  or  anything  of  that 
kind.  Mr.  Myers  took  me  down  to  a 
room  in  another  part  of  the  building, 
and  I  waited  there  quite  a  time,  and 
Mr.  Stratton  came  back,  after  seeing 
the  Premier  as  he  told  me,  I  supposed 
he  did,  and  said  the  Premier  himself 
had  decided  we  had  better  not  do  any- 
thing about  it,  let  it  go,  not  publish 
any  statement  of  any  kind  at  all. 

Q. — What  had  you  done  with  Cap- 
tain Sullivan's  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  you?  A. — I  showed  that  to  Mr. 
Stratton. 
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Q. — On   this    occasion?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  is  the  letter  denying  the 
rumour?    A. — Yes. 

Mr.  McPherson:  That  is  Exhibit  6, 
my   Lord. 

Mr.  Blake:  You  showed  that  to  Mr. 
Stratton?  A. — Yes.  sir,  and  I  showed 
him  Mr.  Whitney's  letter. 

Q.— Where  is  that  letter?  A.— We 
have  it  here  some  place,  a  letter  draw- 
ing my  attention  to  this  report  of  Cap- 
tain Sullivan. 
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Q._This  letter  dated     iQth  Septem- 
ber,   1902.      That   is    the    letter?     A.— 
Yes   sir,   that  is   the   letter. 
(Exhibit   No.   12.) 
(  Read  by  Counsel.) 
(Copy  of  this  letter  will  be  found  on 
next  page.) 
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Exhibit    12. 
Morrisburgh,  19th  Sept.,  1902. 

My   Dear   Gamey, — 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Ot- 
tawa, in  which  he  says  Cap.  Sullivan 
publicly  states  that  "Its  Government 
has  a  written  promise  from  Gamey  to 
support  Ross." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  old  villain 
has  been  making  this  assertion,  and  I 
let  you  know  of  it  in  order  that  you 
may  be  in  a  position  to  give  him  the 
lie  should  you  be  so  inclined.  Of 
course  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that 
you  do  so,  but  if  you  wish  to  show  him 
up  and  to  incidentally  show  the  pub- 
lic, what  these  fellows  are  up  to  you 
might  get  the  Mail  Empire  to  say 
that  you  have  heard  that  the  notorious 
Cap.  Sullivan  was  declaring,  etc..  etc., 
and  that  you  wish  to  brand  his  state- 
ment as  a  slander,  together  with  any- 
thing else  you  may  choose  to  say. 

As  I  have  said  there  is  no  call^  upon 
you  to  deny  Sullivan's  yarn,  but  if  you 
do  so  it  will  do  us  good,  unmistak- 
ably. 

Yours   faithfully, 

J.  P.  Whitney. 

R.  R.  Gamey,  Esq.,  M.P.P.,  Gore  Bay. 
p.S.— If  you  write  the  Mail  Empire, 
send  your  fetter  to  A.  F.  W'allis.  Esq., 
Mail  "and  Empire,  Toronto. 
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Q—  Then  he  stated  he  would  see  the 
Premier,  and  he  came  out  and  as  he 
stated,  he  had  said  he  thought  it  was 
better   not   to  do  anything?     A.— Yes. 

Q.— And  then  what  did  you  do?  A. 
—Well,  one  conversation  I  had  with 
Mr.  Strata  in  that  time,  he  said  to  me 
that  they  wanted  me  to  sign  another 
letter,  a  duplicate  of  the  letter  1  had 
signed  on  the  10th  September,  and 
that  I  should  take  that  home  with  me, 
sign  it.  and  mail  it  at  Gore  Bay  after 
I    got   home. 

() — To  whom  was  that  to  be  ad- 
dressed? A.— To  the  Hon.  G.  W| 
Ross,    Premier    of    Ontario. 

Q. — What  reason  was  assigned  for 
that?  A.— Well,  my  protest  was  being 
disposed  of  in  the  Courts  on  the  25th 
October,  and  they  wanted  this  letter 
signed  and  mailed  at  a  later  date  SO 
that  it  would  show  there  was  not  any 
deal  on  in  regard  to  the  protest. 


Q.— Well,  is  that  the  second  letter? 
A. — Yes  sir,   that  is  the  second  letter. 

The  Chancellor:  What  is  the  date  of 
that? 

Mr.    Blake:    27th    October. 

Q. — When  was  it  that  your  petition 
was  dismissed?  A. — On  the  25th  Octo- 
ber. 

Q. — And  this  was  dated  two  days 
afterwards?  A. — Yes.  sir,  the  27th. 
Let  me  see  that  letter.  Mr.  Blake. 
(Handed  to  witness.) 

Mr.  Blake:  The  post  mark,  as  well 
as  I  can  read  it,  is  the  30th. 

Q. — This  letter  was  prepared  by 
whom,  so  far  as  you  know?  A. — Well, 
I  got  it  from  Mr.  Stratton  and  Frank 
Sullivan  together. 
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Q.— Was  it  in  his  room?  A. — I  read 
it  in  his  room  4 — in  Mr.  Stratton's 
room. 

Q. — Was  it  there  it  was  given  to 
you?  A. — I  rather  think  Frank  Sulli- 
van gave  me  that  letter.  I  think  he 
took  it  out  of  Mr.  Stratton's  room,  but 
I  saw  that  letter  in  Mr.  Stratton's 
room. 

Q. — Now.  this  letter,  when  it  was 
given  to  you.  did  you  sign  it  as  it  was 
given?    A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  did  not.  What  alterations 
had  been  made?  A. — I  put  those  al- 
terations on  that  are  on  there  with  a 
pen. 

Q. — And  therefore  this  letter  reads: 
I  see  you  have  put  at  the  top  "Strict- 
ly private  and  confidential." 

(Letter  read  and  marked  Exhibit 
No.   13.) 

(Exhibit  No.  13  copied  on  next 
page.) 
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Toronto,  Oct.   27,   1902. 

To  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  M.P.P. 
Toronto  : 

Strictly  private  and  confidential  (in 
ink.) 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  recently  been 
thinking  over  the  political  situation  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  I  have 
serious! v  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  would'  be  best  acting  in  the  interests 
of  my  constituency  and  New  Ontario 
by  giving  my  support  to  your  Admin- 
istration, if  you  have  a  reasonable  ma- 
jority when  the  House  meets.  ("If" 
to  "meets"  in  ink.) 

In  view  of  this  I  have  decided  to 
write  you  frankly  and  to  say  that  1 
have  decided  to  give  my  support  dur- 
ing the  present  Parliament  if  you  have 
a  reasonable  majority.  ("If  to  "ma- 
joritv"   in   ink.) 

I  believe  that  you  will  be  able  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  Province 
during  the  present  Parliament  and  in 
the  carrying  out  of  your  development 
policy  there   will  be   an  impetus 
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to  trade  and  to  settlement  in  New  On- 
tario that  will  absolutely  justify  the 
course  that  I  have  decided  to  pursue. 
Therefore,  upon  all  questions  consid- 
ered by  you  as  a  vote  of  want  ot  con- 
fidence that  arise  in  the  House  you 
may  rest  assured  that  I  will  give  your 
Administration  my  hearty  co-opera- 
tion, support  and  vote.  The  course 
that  I  have  determined  to  take  makes 
me  practically  a  supporter  of  your 
Government  and  all  that  I  would  ask 
as  the  representative  of  the  riding 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
is     that     my    recommendations    receive 

(109) 

reasonable  and  fair  consideration  at 
your  hands  and  that  I  wnl  be  consid- 
ered and  treated  as  if  1  had  been 
elected  to  support  your  Government. 
This  is  not  a  hasty  conclusion  that  1 
have  come  to.  It  has  been  considered 
fully  by  me  without  any  other  motive 
influencing  me  than  the  best  interests 
of  my  constituency. 

Yours   truly, 

(Sgd.)    R.  R.   Gamey. 

Q. — You  add  to  that.  "If  you  have  -i 
reasonable  majority  when  the  House 
meet."  And  further  on  you  put  in 
again,  "If  you  have  a  reaonable  ma- 
jority." Is  that  letter  otherwise 
an  exact  copy  of  the  former  letter  that 
you  wrote  ?.  A. — Yes,  sir,  so  far  as 
I  know. 

Q. — And  then  the  reason  for  want- 
ing this,  as  assigned  to  you,  was  any 
beyond  the  date  ?  A. — There  was  no 
other  reason,  except  they  wanted  this 
letter  signed  after  the  date  of  the  dis- 
missing of  the  petition. 

Q. — Then  the  post  mark  is  dated  the 
30th  October  ?  A. — Yes,  they  wanted 
it  to  come  from  Gore  Bay. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  is  dated  the  27th 
and  the  dismissal  was  the  25th. 

(The  letter  is  marked  exhibit  13, 
with   envelope  attached.) 

Mr.  Blake  :  Then  when  did  you  sign 
that  ?  A. — It  was  signed  at  Gore 
,Bay. 

Q. — It  was  not  signed  until  then. 
Did  you  yourself  sign  that  ?  A. — No, 
sir. 

Q.—  Who  signed  it  ?  A. — My  son. 
I  asked  him  to. 

(no) 

Q. — You  are  not  repudiating  the 
signature  ?  A. — Xo.  not  at  all.  I 
asked   him  t'o  sign  it. 

Q. — What  was  to  be  done  with  the 
letter  which  you  hau  already  given  ? 
A. — They  were  to  return  the  first  let- 
ter I  had  signed  when  they  got  the 
second. 

Q.— And  did  they  do  that  ?  A.— No, 
sir. 

Q. — Both  are  produced  ?  A. — Both 
are   produced. 


The  Chief  Justice  :  I  thought  he  said 
the  earlier  one  was  destroyed. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Those  were  only  the 
agreements,  I  think,  my  Lord.  I  do 
n'ot  think  he  had  reference  to  letters. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Who  acted  for  you,  are 
you  aware,  in  the  dismissal  of  your 
petition  ?  A. — As  far  as  1  knew.  Mr. 
Bristol  acting,  for  our  party.  I  do 
not  know  whether  Mr.  Aylesw*orth  did 
anything  or  not. 

Q. — Did  you  y'ourself  definitely  give 
any  instructions  about  it  or  was  it  done 
without  instructions  from  you  ?  A. — 
It  was  done  without  instructions  from 
me. 

Q. — You  wrote  a  subsequent  letter  to 
Mr.  Stratton  ?  On  the  4th  November 
you  wrote  that  letter  to  Mr.  Stratton? 
A. — Yes,    sir. 

(Marked    exhibit   Xo.   14.) 

(Exhibit  Xo.  14  copied  on  next 
page.) 

(in) 

Exhibit   14. 
Production    No.    6. 
Gore  Bay,  Nov.  4th,  1902. 
Personal  and  confidential. 
H'on.  J.  R.   Stratton, 
Prov.  Secretary. 

Dear  Sir,— Could  I  borrow  $2,000 
(two  thousand  dollars)  and  give  my 
notes  for  it  repayable  after  the  first 
session  ?  I  have  a  chance  to  buy 
some  timber  lands  here,  out  of  which 
I  can  make  some  money  if  I  can  raise 
that  amount  at  once.  Will  you  kindly 
let  me  kn"owr  by  return  of  mail,  and  if 
satisfactory  I  will  come  down  and  ar- 
range it.  Kindly  do  not  delay  answer 
as  I  have  an  option  only  for, one  week 
on   the  lands. 

There  was  a  petition  sent  in  last 
spring  to  the  department  of  the  At- 
torney-General for  the  appointment  of 
one  J.  W.  Swanson  of  Whitefish  post 
office  as  J. P.  Will  you  kindly  see 
that  this  appointment  is  made  ?  He 
is  a  Liberal  and  recommended  highly 
by   the   entire  community. 

Yours   truly. 

(Sgd.)    R.    R.    Gamey. 

The  envelope  in  which  this  letter 
came  is  attached  and  bears  the  post 
mark  at  Long  Bay,  Nov.  4th,  1902,  and 
is  marked  private  and  confidential 
across  the  left  end  of  the  envelope.  On 
the  envelope  is  written  in  lead  pencil 
the    word   "Gamey." 

(112) 

Q. — "Could  I  borrow  $2,000  and  give 
my  note  for  it.  repayable  after  the  first 
Session."  why  did  you  make  that  re- 
quest? A. — I  just  wanted  to  see  what 
he  would  say  in  the  letter  in  reply  to 
it. 

Q. — Any  reason  for  thinking  he 
would   do     so?     A. — Well,     there  was 
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$2,000  supposed  to  be  coming,  accord- 
ing to  the  agreement,  to  me  after  the 
Session.  I  thought  he  might  comply 
with  it. 

Q. — And  then  you  assign  a  reason 
here.  "I  have  a  chance  to  buy  some 
timber  lands  here  out  of  which  I  can 
make  some  money  if  I  can  raise  that 
amount  at  once.  Will  you  kindly  let 
me  know  by  return  mail,  and  if  satis- 
factory I  will  come  down  and  arrange 
it.  Kindly  do  not  delay  answer,  as  I 
have  an  option  only  for  one  week  on 
the  land.  There  was  a  petition  sent  in 
last  spring  to  the  Department  of  the 
Attorney-General  for  the  appointment 
of  one  J.  W.  Swanson  of  White  Fish 
Post  Office,  and  so  on.  Did  you  get 
any  answer  to  that  letter?  A. — I  think 
1  got  an  answer  from  Mr.  Stratton's 
Secretary,  acknowledging  receipt  of 
the  letter,  and  that  was  all. 

Q. — You  got  a  letter,  but  that  I  be- 
lieve has   been   mislaid?     A. — Yes.   sir. 

Q. — The  letter  from  the  Secretary, 
Mr.     Myers?      A. — Yes,    sir. 

Mr.  Johnston:  We  produce  a  copy. 

Mr.  Rlake:  We  may  use  that,  may 
we?     On  the   10th  of  October,  it  is. 

The    Chancellor:    You   say    October? 

Mr.  Blake:  Then  that  cannot  be  it. 
It  may  be  misdated. 

(113) 

Mr.   Blake:   Here  it  is. 
Mr.   Johnston:    November  6th  is   the 
one. 

Mr.  Blake:  Yes. 

(Read  and  marked   Exhibit  No.   15.) 

(Copied  on  next  page.) 

(114) 
Exhibit    15. 
Production  No.  8. 
Confidential. 

Toronto,   November  6th,    1902. 
My  Dear  Sir, — 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 4th. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Stratton  is  out 
of  the  city.  He  said  he  would  be  in 
Toronto  on  Friday,  but  he  may  pos- 
sibly go  on  to  Peterboro'  and  not  re- 
turn until  the  middle  of  the  week.  Up- 
on his  return  to  the  city  I  will  place 
your    letter    before    him. 

T   have   the   honor   to   be,   sir, 

Yours    very    truly. 

(Sgd.)     F.  C.  Myers, 

For  Minister's  Secretary. 

R.    R.    Gamev,     Esq.,    M.P.P..     Gore 
Bay.   Ont. 

Mr.  Blake:  Winn  were  yon  next  in 
Toronto?  A.— I  think  T  was  in  Toron- 
to in   December  p   couple  of  times. 


The  Chancellor:  Then,  was  there 
any    other   answer    to   that  letter? 

Air  Blake:  No,  my  Lord.  There 
was   no   answer    to   that. 

The  Chancellor:  Next  in  Toronto, 
when?  A. — In  December  a  couple  of 
times. 

(ii5) 

Mr.  Blake:  Did  you  see  Mr.  Strat- 
ton or  Sullivan?  A. — I  saw  the  Sulli- 
vans  in  December  in  Toronto,  but  I 
did  not  see   Mr.   Stratton. 

Q. — Did  anything  special  happen 
then?     A. — Nothing  in   December. 

Q. — Then,  when  did  you  next  return 
to  Toronto?  A. — I  passed  through  To- 
ronto about  the  1st  of  January  on  my 
way  up  to  North  Perth,  and  returned 
to  Toronto  about  the  6th  or  7th  Jan- 
uary from  North  Perth. 

Q. — What  had  you  been  doing  in 
Perth?  A. — Speaking  in  the  interests 
of   the    Conservative   party. 

Q.— In  the  elections?  A. — Yes  sir, 
in  the  bye-election. 

Q. — What  was  the  date  of  that  elec- 
tion?     A. — 7th    January,    the    voting. 

Q. — Did  you  on  that  occasion  see 
the  Sullivans,  that  is,  on  the  occasion 
of  your  return  after  the  Perth  elec- 
tion?   A. — Yes. 

Q. — WThat  did  they  say  to  you?  A. 
— They  said  Mr.  Stratton  wanted  to 
see  me  before    I   went  home. 

Q. — Did  they  state  any  reason  for 
it?  A. — They  were  getting  suspicious 
about  me  on  account  of  my  altering 
that    letter   and    going    up   into    Perth. 

Q. — Altering  which  letter?  A. — The 
letter    I    addressed    to    the    Premier. 

Q. — And  your  going  up  into  Perth? 
A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — And  did  you  see  Air.  Stratton? 
A. — Yes  sir,  I  saw  him  about  the  13th 
1  think  of  January,  the  following  week 
after  the  election. 

Q. — Who  made,  the  appointment  for 

(116) 

you?  A. — I  think  I  made  that  ap- 
pointment with  Mr.  Myers — I  think  so 
— by   telephone. 

Q. — And  when  you  went  up.  what 
passed  there  then?  A. — Well.  Mr. 
Stratton  asked  me  what  I  was  doing 
up  in  Perth,  and  he  also  asked  me  why 
I  altered  that  letter  to  the  Premier 
at  all.  He  said  if  they  wanted  any- 
body to  support  them,  they  wanted 
them  when  thev  needed  them,  not  after 
they  had  majority  enough  to  do  with- 
out them,  and  we  then  went  on  after 
that  and  discussed  the  Manitoulin  af- 
fairs. 

Q. — And  what  did  you  sav  about  your 
heine  in  Perth'  A.— Well  I  told  him 
I  was  un  there  helping  the  Conserv- 
ative party:   I  '"It  at  liberty  to  do  that. 

Q.— Whv?  A. — I  understood  the  let- 
ter  I    had   signed   agreeing  to   support 
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the  Government  would  not  have  con- 
trol of  me  until  a  vote  in  the  House 
so  far  as  my  political  proclivities  were 
concerned. 

Q. — I  see.  And  the  alterations  in 
the  letter,  were  these  ink  marks  that 
you  have  been  showing  me?  A. — Yes, 
we   referred  to  that,  too. 

Q. — Now,  what  else  took  place  be- 
tween you?  A. — We  discussed  the  li- 
cense board,  and  the  appointments,  the 
affairs  generally  in  regard  to  Manitou- 
lin,  and  the  Little  Current  lock-up.  I 
reported  that  to  him  as  being  in  bad 
condition.  Dr.  Chamberlain  was  call- 
ed  in  in   regard  to  that. 

Q. — Did  you  see  Mr.  Vance  there 
then?  A. — Mr.  Vance  was  waiting  in 
the  outer  office  when  I  went  there  in 
the  morning. 

Q. — Where  had  you  seen  him?  A. — 
I  had  seen  Mr.  Vance  up  in  Perth  be- 
fore that. 

(H7) 

Q. — What  had  he  been  doing  there? 
A. — I  assume  he  was  working  for  the 
Liberal  party. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  ooject  to  that. 

Q. — Did  you  know  or  see  'or  hear 
what  he  was  doing  there  ?  A. — When 
I  was  sitting  in  Mr.  Stratton's  office 
that  morning  he  was  talking  about  the 
Perth  bye-election,  about  his  being  up 
there   working. 

Q. — You  could  not  have  anything 
better  than  that.  He  had  been  up 
there  and  he  told  you  he  had  been 
working  up  there.  Then  he  went  in 
and  saw  Mr.  Stratton  before  y'ou  did? 
A.. — Yes. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  has  not  said 
that. 

Mr.   Blake  :  Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  has  not  said 
that.  He  said  Mr.  Vance  was  wait- 
ing in  the  outer  office. 

Witness  :  He  asked  me  to  let  him  go 
in  first  and  I  agreed  to  it  and  he  went 
in.  He  was  there  possibly  twenty 
minutes.  He  went  out  and  then  1 
went  in. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Then  did  you  see  the 
Sullivans  after  your  interview  with 
Mr.   Stratton  ?      A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  what  passed  between  you 
then  ?  A.— I  told  them  that  I  had 
had  an  interview  and  Mr.  Stratt'on  was 
satisfied  with  the  condition  of  affairs 
apparently,  and  that  I  would  come 
down    a    little    later   on    again. 

The  Chancellor  :  If  he  was  satis- 
fied ?  A. — I  said  Mr.  Stratton  appear- 
ed to  be  satisfied,  and  I  would  come 
down  some  time  later  on. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Had  you  any  further 
conversation  with    Mr.     McGregor  'or 

(n8) 

with  others  as  to  the  course  you  were 
pursuing  ?  A.— Yes,  sir,  I  had  a  con- 
versation   with    a    number    of    parties. 


I  arranged  with  Mr.  McGregor  to 
come  down  to  the  city  with  me  the 
next  time  I  came  down. 

Q.— And  did  he  com«  ?  A.— Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Then  had  you  a  telegram  from 
Frank  Sullivan  ?  Did  he  send  y'ou  a 
telegram  ?  A. — Yes,  sir.  He  sent 
me  a  telegram.  I  did  not  get  that 
until  I  went  back. 

Q.— What  is  the  date  of  that  ?  A. 
— 27th,  wasn't  it  ? 

Q. — 27th  January.  Yes.  "Import- 
ant that  you  be  here  on  Thursday  or 
Friday.       Answer." 

(Read  and  marked  exhibit  No.  16). 

Exhibit  16. 

Toronto,  Jan.  27th,   1903. 

Robt.   Gamey,  • 

Gore   Bay,  Ont. 

Important  that  you  be  here  on 
Thursday  or  Friday.       Answer. 

(Sgd.)  Frank. 

Q. — What  was  the  reason  of  his 
sending  you  that  telegram  ?  A. — 
Well,  he  wanted  me  t'o  come  down  to 
do  some  business  with  Mr.  Stratton 
in  regard  to  appointments,  and  so  on. 
I  suppose  Mr.  Stratton  asked  him  to 
send  the  telegram. 

(119) 

Q. — That  is  a  supposition.  The 
other  you  know  from  what  ?  A. — 
Conversations  I  had  with  him  be- 
ture. 

Q. — Then  did  y'ou  see  Mr.  Strat- 
ton ?  A. — Yes,  sir.  I  saw  him  on 
the  29th  January. 

Q. — And  what  was  it  that  he  want- 
ed ?  A. — Well,  he  wanted  me  to  sign 
an  interview  that  he  had  prepared  for 
The  Globe,  and  he  wanted  me  to  name 
the  License  Board  for  that  riding. 
These  were  the  principal  things  he 
wanted. 

Q. — What  was  the  reason  assigned 
for  wanting  to  have  the  interview  with 
The  Globe  signed  c-  sent  ?  A. — Sul- 
livan told  me  that  the  other  Ministers 
were  sort  of  jibing  Stratton  a  little 
ab'out  his  deal  with  me  and  that  Mr. 
Stratton  wanted  this  interview  so  as 
to  have  the  public  announcement  from 
me,  that  I  would  not  get  away  from 
it. 

Q. — Was  the  interview  prepared 
when  you  went  there  ?  A. — Yes,  sir, 
there  was  an  interview  prepared. 

Q. — And  where  is  that,  what  came 
of  it  ?  A. — Well,  that  night  I  gave  it 
to  The  Globe  reporter. 

Q. — That   is    produced,   I   think  ? 

Mr.   Johnston  :    Oh,   yes. 

The  Chancellor  :  Does  he  mean  to 
say  that  the  interview  was  prepared  in 
advance  or  was  prepared  on  that  oc- 
casion ? 

Witness  :  It  was  all  ready  wnen  1 
got    there.        It    was    prepared    in    ad- 
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vance.       That   is   the   typewritten   por- 
tion of  it.       I  added   some  changes. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Is  that  the  one  in  ques- 
tion ?  A.— Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  docu- 
ment.      (Exhibit  17.) 

(This  exhibit  will  be  found  on  the 
next  page.) 

(120) 

Exhibit  17. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Gamey,  M.P.P.  for  Mani- 
toulin,  was  in  the  city  to-day  and  was 
seen  by  the  representative  'of  The 
Globe.  He  was  asked  in  reference  to 
a  rumor  touching  his  relations  with 
the  Ontario  Government,  "Mr. 
Gamey,  there  is  a  rumor  that  you  are 
inclined  to  be  friendly  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  policy.  Would  you  care 
to  say  anything  upon  the  subject  ?" 
"I  have  no  objection,"  Mr.  Gamey  re- 
plied, "to  saying  that  I  have  for  some 
time  been  seriously  considering  the 
matter  you  mention.  I  have  thou  rht 
it  over  very  seriouslv  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  best 
in  the  interests  of  my  constituency  as 
well  as  New  Ontario  general- 
ly that  any  Government  in 
power  have  a  strong  enough 
support  to  carry  on  the  work.  I 
believe  that  with  a  strong  following  it 
will  carry  out  its  policy  of  developing 
New  Ontario.  I  am  "chiefly  interest- 
ed in  that  ;  for  my  own  constituency 
must  get  a  big  share  of  the  benefit 
and  in  this  respect  ManiPoulin  is  my 
politics  and  I  feel  that  I  have  a  right 
,to  do  the  best  that  I  can  for  its  wel- 
fare. And  I  feel  that  I  can  best  do 
this  by  helping  the  Government  with 
an  independent  support,  for  I  realize 
as  well  as  anybody  can  what  the  de- 
velopment policy  of  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment has  done,  as  well  as  what  it  is 
doing  and  also  what  it  is  calculated  to 
do  f'or  the  advancement  of  New  On- 
tario. So  that  my  desire  to  see  this 
policy  carried  out  has  led  me  to  de- 
cide to  give  the  Government  an  inde- 
pendent  support." 

(121) 

I  will  not  be  a  staunch  supporter,  but 
will  stand  firmly  by  the  Government 
on  all  questions  where  they  may  need 
my  help  to  carry  out  any  good  de- 
velopment    policy. 

1  want  to  see  the  Government  kept 
in  power  by  a  fairly  strong  support, 
and  will  stand  by  them  on  all  ques- 
tions which  may  involve  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  matters  that  I 
am  satisfied  with. 

There  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  Gov- 
ernment IS  sustained  and  will  continue 
to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  Prov- 
ince. I  believe  it  should  be  strong 
enough  to  carry  out  its  work  well, 
and  then  if  it  does  not  do  what  is 
right  it  will  have  all  the  more  reason 
to  fear   the   electors. 


"For  my  part  and  for  the  part  of  my 
riding  I  want  to  see  New  Ontario 
opened  up  and  built  up,  and  I  believe  I 
am  right  in  helping  on  the  work,  for  I 
want  it  done  without  any  delay.  So  the 
Ontario  Government  being  in  power 
for  another  term,  and  willing  and  able 
to  do  this  work,  I  intend  helping  them 
carry  it  out." 

(The  following  was  written  in  ink:') 
I  believe  I  can  by  independently  sup- 
porting the  Government  induce  them 
to  introduce  changes  in  mining  laws, 
timber  and  settlers'  regulations,  and 
appointment  of  officials  that  will  be  to 
the  interests  of  New  Ontario.  I  find 
that  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
in  the  past  have  often  erred  through 
lack  of  knowledge,  rather  than  inten- 
tionally in  regard  to  New  Ontario 
questions.  I  have  travelled  that  coun- 
try and  mingled  with  the  people  for 
many  years,  and  feel  that  I  can  ma- 
terially assist  any  Government  that  is 
anxious  to   do  the  best  for   us.   and  I 
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am  convinced  that  this  Government 
have  the  best  interests  of  that  coun- 
try at  heart,  as  it  is  nonsense  to  say 
that  any  body  of  intelligent  men  are 
wilfully  desirous  of  continuing  or  en- 
acting legislation  that  is  detrimental 
to  as  important  a  part  of  this  Prov- 
ince  as   the    newer   portions    are. 

Walker  House,  Toronto. 
(Sgd.)   R.  R.   Gamey,  M.P.P. 

Q. — There  are  some  alterations  in 
pencil  and  some  alterations  in  ink. 
Who  made  those  alterations?  A. — I 
made  those,  sir. 

Q. — Both  the  pencil  and  the  ink? 
A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Where  were  those  made?  A. — I 
made  I  think  most  of  the  alterations 
at  the  Walker  House.  I  may  have 
made  some  in  Mr.  Stratum's  office 
possibly,  one  or  two.  but  most  of 
them  at  the  Walker  House. 

Q. — And  what  did  Mr.  Stratton  say 
to  yon  as  to  this  paper,  so  far  as  the 
tvpewritten  portion  of  it  is  concerned? 
A. — He  said  they  wanted  me  to  sign 
that  and  publish  it. 

Q. — Wanted  you  to  sign  that,  and 
what  reason  did  he  allege?  A. — Well, 
it  would  be  a  public  announcement  of 
my  intention  of  supporting  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Q. — Now,  as  this  stood  when  you 
received   it.  it   reads  in   this  way. 

(Read   and   marked    Exhibit    No.    17.) 

(Read  by  C<  »unsel.) 

Q. — "To  carry  on  the  work."  That 
any  Government  in  power  has  a  strong 
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enough  support  to  carry  on  the  work." 
You    made    that     alteration?     A. — Yes 
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sir,  whatever  alterations  are  there  I 
made  them. 

Q. — That  is  the  alteration  that  ap- 
pears there.  Instead  of  its  being 
"That  Government,"  that  any  Gov- 
ernment should  have. 

Q. — Then  you  say:  "And  1  feel  that 
1  can  best  do  this  by  helping  the  Gov- 
ernment," and  you  inserted,  "with  an 
independent   support."      A. — Yes    sir. 

Q. — Although  that  had  been  objected 
to  in  the  letter  that  you  had  written? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  you  omitted  the  words  "I 
want  to  see  it  kept  in  power  so  that 
my  constituency  and  New  Ontario 
generally  may  be  benefited."  You 
erased  that?    A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — Then  you  inserted  the  words, 
instead  of  "their  development  policy" 
you  put  in  "any  good  development  pol- 
icy" ?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  then  you  put  in  there 
''which  may  involve  a  want  of  confi- 
dence" and  inserted  "in  matters  that  I 
am    satisfied    with"?     A. — Yes    sir. 

Q. — Then  you  add  what  is  here  in 
writing:  "I  believe  I  can  by  inde- 
pendently supporting  the  Government 
induce  them  to  introduce  changes." 
Now  these  alterations  which  you  pro- 
posed to  add  to  that  typewritten  paper, 
were  they  the  subject  of  discussion? 
A. — T  told  Mr.  Stratton  the  way  the 
document  was  drawn  up  in  the  first 
place  it  would  never  do  to  publish  it, 
just  like  that;  there  would  have  to  he 
some  alterations  made  in  it,  because 
the  public  wo'-i-'  not  stand  for  a  docu- 
ment of  that  kind. 
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Q. — In  what  way  did  you  mention  to 
him  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  it  altered,  or  why  would  they  not 
stand  it?  A. — I  said  the  public  would 
not  stand  for  any  man  making  a 
straight  out  and  out  statement  that  he 
would  support  the  Government  the 
way  that  is  drawn,  it  would  hurt  the 
Government  as  well  as  ruin  myself,  and 
I  said  by  reading  "an  independent 
support,"  and  giving  something  along 
that  line,  the  country  might  be  in- 
duced to   put  up  with   it  for   a  time. 

Q. — Then,  what  ultimately  came  of 
this  document?  A. — Well,  T  handed 
that  document  finally  to  a  Globe  re- 
porter. 

Q. — Why  did  you  come  to  hand  it 
to  a  Globe  reporter?  A. — After  I  took 
the  document  away  with  me  and  went 
down  town  and  looked  at  it  and  came 
back  in   the   evening 

Q. — That  is  what  I  want  to  get. 
Then  you  went  over  that  as  altered 
with  Mr.  Stratton?  A. — Yes  sir.  He 
said  that  was   satisfactory. 

Q. — And  what  did  he  ask  you  to 
do    with    it?      A. — He    said    the    Globe 


reporter  was  in  the  other  room,  1 
could  take  it  out  there  and  give  it  to 
him. 

Q. — And  which  you  did.  I  presume? 
A. — Yes   sir. 

Q. — Now,  did  you  see  Mr.  Sullivan 
about  there?  A. — Mr.  Sullivan  was 
with  me  when  I  went  into  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's office,  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Riddetf:  Frank  J.  Sullivan?  A. 
— Frank  Sullivan.  He  was  with  me 
when  I  went  into  Mr.  Stratton's  office 
in   the  afternoon  of  the  29th  January. 

Mr.  Blake:  That  was  Frank?  A.— 
Yes  sir.  He  was  with  me  most  of  the 
time  I  fancy  while  I  was  in  conversing 
with  Mr.  Stratton  in  regard  to 
that         interview         in         the         first 
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place,  and  after  we  came  out  from 
Mr.  Stratton's  office  that  afternoon 
Sullivan  told  me  if  I  would  sign  that 
interview   we   would   get  $1,000  cash. 

Q. — He  told  you  if  you  signed  that 
interview  y'ou  would  get  $1,000  cash  ? 
A. — And  him  and  I  went  up  to  the 
Public  Works  Department  together 
that  afternoon,  and  I  left  him  up  there 
some  place  and  went  into  one  or  two 
of  the  offices,  I  went  into  one  office 
there  where  there  was  a  Mr.  Doherty 
and  I  went  into  Mr.  Campbell's  office 
that  same  afterno'on  I  think  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Q. — When  was  it  in  that  day  you 
had  the  promise  of  the  $1,000  ?  A. — 
That  was  after  we  came  out  of  Mr. 
Stratton's  office — Mr.  Sullivan  and  1 
together. 

Q. — But  you  were  several  times  in 
the  offices  ?  A.— That  was  in  the 
afternoon.  The  first  time  I  was  in 
Mr.  Stratton's  office — that  was  the 
first   time   after   I    saw   Mr."  Stratton. 

Q. — And  that  was  before  you  had 
gone  'over  the  interview  and  made 
your  alterations   in   it  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — Well,  did  Mr.  Stratton  say  any- 
thing to  you  about  that  ?  A. — About 
the   cash  payment  ? 

Q. — Yes  ?  A— Not  the  first  time 
t  saw  him  in  the  afternoon,  I  don't 
think  he  did. 

Q.— Did  he  at  all  in  the  day  ?  A.— 
He   asked  me  to   sign   the  interview. 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  about  the 
payment  ?       A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — During  the  whole  day  ?  A. — 
He  did  in  the  evening — the  second 
time    I    went   back. 
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Q. — I  said  did  he  on  that  day  ?  A. 
1  — Yes.  sir,  he  did  on  that  day. 

Q. — When  was  it  that  he  said  any- 
thing t*o  you  about  it  ?  A. — Well, 
after  I  went  back  there  after  6  o'clock. 

Q. — What  did  he  say  to  you  ?  A. — 
After  showing  him  the  interview  he 
said  that  would  do.  he  guessed.  He 
said,  now  you  take  it  out  to  the  other 
office    and    give    it    to    The    Globe    re- 
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porter,  and  that  money  question  will 
be  arranged,  I  will  fix  up  the  money, 
and  then  after  I  had  got  the  inter- 
view— 

Q—  I  want  to  go  back  for  a  mo- 
ment. Before  that  what  had  Sulli 
van  said  to  you  about  the  mon-'v  ?  A. 
— He  said  to  me  we  would  get  a  pay- 
ment— a  cash  payment,  he  thought,  ot 
$1,000,  if  I   signed  tnat  interview. 

Q. — So  that  you  understood  what 
Mr.  Stratton  meant  by  the  money  ?  A. 
— Yes. 

Q. — Then  y'ou,  having  taken  that 
down  and  altered  it,  did  you  show  it  to 
anybody  ?  A. — Yes,  sir,  1  think  1 
•showed  it  to   Mr.   McGregor. 

Q.--He  was  in  the  city  ?  A.— Yes, 
sn. 

Q. — Then,  having  brought  it  back, 
and  Mr.  Stratton  having  gone,  ovei  it, 
and  it  being  handed  to  The  Globe  re- 
porter, what  was  done  about  the 
money  ?  A. — When  I  was  talking  to 
The  Gl'obe  reporter  Mr.  Frank  Sulli- 
van came  in  to  that  office,  that  is  the 
outer  office  of  Mr.  Stratton,  and  he 
said,  well  I  am  ready  now,  so  I  got 
up  and  started  out  with  him,  and  Mr. 
Sullivan  went  out  into  the  hall  ahead 
of  me.  Mr.  Stratton  and  I  spoke  a 
moment  in  the  vestibule  between  the 
two   offices   and   Mr.   Stratton   said,     1 
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have  given  Frank  s'o  many  fifties  and 
so  many  twenties  and  so  many  ten  and 
so  many  fives,  making  a  Uiousand  dol- 
lars. 

Q. — Did  you  see  anything  pass  from 
the  one  to  the  other  ?  A. — No,  sir, 
I   did  not. 

Q. — Then  you  went  out  and  what 
happened  ?  A. — After  we  got  out  into 
the  hall  and  started  away  Frank  Sul- 
livan said,  well,  they  have  a  good  deal 
?of  money  around.  He  said  Mr.  Strat- 
ton said  he  had  $750  of  that  at  his  own 
office  and  he  got  $250  out  of  the  At- 
torney-General's department,  and  we 
walked  downstairs  and  out  through  the 
west  entrance  of  the  building.  Just 
at  the  door  outside,  the  west  entrance, 
Sullivan  took  the  envelope  out  of  his 
pocket  and  tore  it  un  and  counted  the 
money  and  gave  me  half— gave  me 
nine  fifties,  two  twenties,  and  a  ten, 
nine  fifties  on  the  Merchants  Hank,  two 
twenties  on  the  Ontario  Bank,  and  a 
ten — I  think  the  ten  was  the  Ontario 
Bank,   I   am   not   ^ire. 

Q. — Did  anything  further  pass  be- 
tween you  and  Sullivan,  or  what  did 
you  do,  then  ~?  A.— He  and  1  went 
d'own  to  College  street  together  and 
took  a  car  out  as  far  as  Yonge  street. 
He  left  me  at  Yonge  street  an  1  1 
went  on  down  to  the  Walker  House. 
I  might  say  that  in  the  discussion  in 
the  afternoon  I  had  3poken  of  writing 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Whitney,   too,  as  well. 

Q. — Discussed  with  whom  ?  \  — 
Mr.    Stratton. 


Q._\Vhat  did  he  say  fo  that  ?  A.— 
I  agreed  to  write  a  letter  that  night  to 
Mr.  Whitney,  telling  him  I  would  take 
an  independent  stand  at  the  election. 

Q. — When  you  say  you  agreed,  tell 
their   Lordships  about  that  now  ?  A. — 
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Well,  Mr.  Stratton  and  I  were  discus- 
sing the  effect  of  the  public  interview 
.v'hen  it  would  come  out  and  he  said 
Mr.  Whitney  should  know  something 
about  it. 

Cj.— Mr.  Stratton  said  Mr.  Whitney 
should  know  something  about  it?  A. 
— Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  what  was  the  way  o:  in- 
forming him  of  that  ?  A. — I  sai  1  I 
would  write  him  a  letter  that  n  ght 
advising  'him  I  would  take  an  inde- 
pendent  stand. 

Q. — Did  you  do  so  ?       A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  did  you  receive  any  ac- 
knowledgment from  Mr.  Whitney  ?  A. 
Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Is  that  the  letter  you  wrote  in 
pursuance  of  that  arrangement  ?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

(Exhibit  18,  dated  29th  January.) 

(Exhibit  18  will  be  found  on  next 
page.) 

(129) 
Exhibit  18. 

(Copy  of  exhibit  18  will  be  copied  in 
here  when  handed  to  reporter.) 
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Q. — Then  this  is  the     answer.     (Ex- 
hibit  19.)     31st  January. 
(Exhibit  19.) 
Victoria   Building, 

Morrisburgh,    Ont.  31st  Jany.,  1903. 
Dear   Sir, — 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  29th  inst. 
informing  me  that  you  have  decided 
that  the  Government  are  going  to  con- 
tinue the  affairs  for  another  term,  and 
that  at  the  request  of  many  of  your 
constituents  you  have  decided  to  take 
an  independent  stand  in  the  House. 
Yours  truly, 

I.   P.   Whitney. 
R.  R.  Gamey,  Esq..  M.P.P.,  Gore  Bay. 
Ont. 

Q. — Now,  had  you  had  any  confer- 
ence or  interview  or  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Whitney  up  to  that  date? 
A. — No  sir.  except  the  letter  in  Sep- 
tember  in   regard  to   it. 

Q.— Which  is  in?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — You  have  had  nothing  else. 
Now.  what  did  vou  do  with  that 
money?  A. — I  kept  that  money  in  my 
pocket   until  the   nth   day   o\    March. 

O — Who  closed  it  up? 

Mr.  McPherson:  The  Registrar 
closed   it    up. 

Mr.  Blake:  Kindly  look  at  tnat  and 
see  if  that  is  the  money  which  you 
received. 
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(Witness  opens,  envelope.) 

A. — It  is  the  same  kind  of  bills  ex- 
actly. 

Q. — That  is  the  amount,  $500?  A. — 
Yes. 

The  Chancellor:  And  are  those  of  the 
denominations  and  the  bank  that  you 
have  just  given  to  us?     A. — Yes. 

(The  envelope  with  the  money  in  it 
is  marked  Exhibit  No.  20.) 

Exhibit  No.  20. 

The  Chief  Justice:  The  bills  were 
not  actually  identified.  I  suppose  the 
Registrar  had  better  keep  this  en- 
velope. 

The  Chancellor;  Can  the  parties 
agree  upon  any  place  of  deposit?  Mr. 
Grant  does  not  wish  to  carry  it  about. 

Mr.  Blake:  Would  your  Lordship 
make  any  suggestion? 

The  Chancellor:  Suppose  you  seal  it 
up  and  deposit  it  in  the  safe  at  Os- 
goode   Hall,  or  in  a  bank. 

Mr.    Blake:    Will   you    want    it? 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  think  not.  If  I  do 
I  will  give  ample  notice. 

The  Chancellor:  Do  you  agree  it  is 
to  be  deposited  in  the  safe  at  Osgoode 
Hall,  or  in  a  bank? 

Mr.  Blake:  Or  here,  if  Mr.  Grant 
will  just  see  to  it. 

Mr.    Grant:    T    will   look   after   it. 

The  Chancellor:  So  that  it  will  be 
forthcoming  when   wanted. 

Mr.  Johnston:  We  have  the  numbers 
of  the  bills  and  the  denomination  of 
the  bills. 
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Mr.    Grant:    Oh,    yes. 

The  Chief  Justice:  The  envelope 
then  will  be  Exhibit  No.   20. 

The  Chancellor:  It  will  be  conveni- 
ent to   adjourn    until    2  p.m. 

(Proceedings  adjourned  at  1  p.m. 
until  2  p.m.) 
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2   p.m.,    Monday,    13th   April,    T903. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  was  asking  you  at  ad- 
journment, Mr.  Gamey,  whether  you 
showed  that  $500.00  to  any  person  in 
the  citv?     A. — No,  not  in  the  citv. 

Q. — What  did  you  do  with  that 
$500.00  after  you  had  received  it?  A. 
— I   kept  it  in  my  oocket. 

Q. — And  then  what  did  you  do,  you 
would  not  keep  it  in  your  pocket  all 
the  time? 

The  Chancellor:  I  think  he  snid  that 
he  kept  that  money  in  his  pocket  un- 
til  the    nth   of   March?     A. — Yes,    sir. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  did  not  understand  that. 
A. — Yes,  sir,  I  kept  it  in  my  pocket  all 
the   time. 

Q. — You  left  for  home  then,  as  you 
said:   did  Mr.   McGregor  go  back  with 


you  or  remain  here?  A. — He  remain- 
ed in  the  city. 

Q. — Then,  had  you  any  further  cor- 
corespondence  with  any  member  of 
the  Government  after  that?  A. — Yes, 
sir,  1  wrote  about  the  31st  of  Janu- 
ary, I  guess,  a  letter  to  Mr.  Latch- 
ford,  the   Minister  of  Public   Works. 

Q.— That  is  the  letter  of  the  31st  of 
January?     (Exhibit  21.) 

Q. — What  was  the  reason  of  your 
entering  into  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Latchford?  A.— Mr.  Stratton  told  me 
I  would  have  the  patronage  of  the 
Riding,  and  I  sent  a  list  of  road  grants 
that  would  be  required  for  the  Riding. 

Q. — You  sent  that  direct  to  Mr. 
Latchford.  Was  there  any  reason  that 
you  should  have  sent  that  direct  to 
him  instead  of  to  Mr.  Stratton,  and 
through  Mr.  Stratton  to  Mr.  Latch- 
ford? A.— Well,  I  would  just  get  that 
much  more  evidence  against  the  Gov- 
ernment by  getting  that  letter  from 
him. 

Q.— And  that  is  the  letter  that  you 
wrote?     A. — That  is  to  Mr.   Campbell. 

(141) 
There  is  a  letter  to   Mr.   Latchford  of 
the  31st. 

Q. — The  31st  of  January,  is  that  the 
letter?     A. — Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  letter. 

(Letter  of  31st  January,  witness  to 
Mr.  Latchford,  now  mark^l  Exhibit 
21.) 

Q. — And  that  is  the  first  letter  that 
you  wrote  to  Mr.  Latchford  in  the  mat- 
ter?    (Reads   Ex.   21.) 
Personal. 

Gore  Bay,  Jany.  31,  1903. 

Hon.   Commissioner  of   Public  Works, 

Toronto. 
Dear   Sir: — 

I  would  like  to  have  one  hundred 
dollars  put  in  the  estimates  for  road 
grant  for  Killarney.  The  road  is  de- 
serving of  it,  and  the  people  are  quite 
unable  above  their  ordinary  statute 
labor  to  expend  this.  I  am  particu- 
larly anxious  that  all  my  applications 
for  grants  go  through  this  year,  as  it 
will  be  one  means  to  satisfying  my 
people  that  I  took  a  move  in  their  in- 
terests. I  will  again  enclose  a  list 
to  you  of  what  I  have  asked  for,  so 
you  can  be  sure  to  take  them  up. 

List  road  grants,  Manitoulin  Rid- 
ing: 

Killarney   road $100.00 

Gore   Bay  and     Long  Bay   (re.  . 

vote  old  grant) 400.00 

8  Concession  Campbell 300.00 

Kagawong  &  Gore  Bay  road.  .  500.00 
Little     Current     and       Honora 

road 500.00 

Manitowaning   and    Providence 

Bay     road,    repairs     between 

Stocks  and   Sandfield  Mills..  400.00 

Barrie  Island  roads 100.00 

Sandfield  Township,   Big  Lake.  100.00 
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Silverwater  to  Meldrum  Bay  . .  joo.oo 

Slash  settlement,  Tehkumah  ..  15000 
Lake   Wolseley   Bridge,    Indian 

Point .' 500.00 

Mills   Township   roads 00.00 

Burpee  Township  roads 200.00 

Cockburn  Island   roads 150.00 

Waters   Township   roajs 500.00 

Waters   Township    to     Victoria 

Mine 500.00 

Nairn  Township  roads 200.CO 

Mining   roads  : 

Sudbury  to  Greighton  and  Ger- 
trude   400.00 

12  c'oncession     Campbell     5   to 

10  side  lines 300.00 

I  ask  as  a  special  favor  that  not 
one  of  these  grants  be  left  out.  if 
you  want  any  further  particulars  about 
them  kindly  let  me  know — I  consider 
this  a  small  amount  to  ask  for  the 
whole    constituency. 

Yours   very   truly, 

(Sgd.)   R.   R.   Gamey. 

Q. — Had  you  made  *ny  other  appli- 
cations for  grants  ?  A. — Yes,  sir.  be- 
fore that  date   I   had   made   some. 

Q.— To  whom  ?  A.— To  th  De- 
partment of  Public  Works. 

Q. — This  is  the  first  that  you  had 
written  to"  Mr.  Latchford  ?  A. — Di- 
rect,   yes. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  the  date  that 
you  made  an  application  to  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  ?  A. — I 
think  there  were  several  letters  during 
December  and  January,  perhaps.  Per- 
haps  as   early   as    October. 

Q—  Was  that  the  first  letter  that 
you  wrote  ?  A. — This  is  to  Mr.  Boyd, 
Soo.  There  are  letters  written  to 
the   Department   of   Public   Works. 

Q. — And  those  we  do  not  seem  to 
have  here.  You  say  there  were  some 
in  October  to  the  department  ?  A. — 
Possibly.        I    think  so. 

Q. — We  will  have  that  cleared  up, 
how   that   is.        Y'ou   think   that   to   the 
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department  itself,  earlier  than  Decem- 
ber and  as  far  back  as  October,  there 
were  applications  hi  respect  of  road 
grants.  Is  that  what  you  have  refer- 
ence to  ?  A. — Yes,  sir,  that  i-  one 
petition     sent     in. 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  there  was 
any  of  an  earlier  date  than  that  ?  A. 
— 1    could   not    say,    sir. 

Q. — The  wording  of  that  would  not 
remind  you  ?  A.- -It  is  likely  that  is 
about   as    early    as   any. 

Q. — That  is  dated  <  Ictober,  no-.  rom 
residents  of  the  Township  of  Camp- 
bell. 

The  Chancellor  :  What  date  in  Oc- 
tober ? 


Mr.  Blake  :  Nothing,  my  Lord,  just 
October.  It  is  a  petition  and  has 
merely  got  that  date.  (Reads  peti- 
tion.) 

The  Chancellor  :  He  said  he  thought 
he  had  sent  letters  before.  This  is 
not  a  letter  sent  by  him  in  that  sense. 

Mr.  Blake  :  No,  my  Lord.  It  is  a 
petiti'on. 

Mr.  McEvoy  :  That  petition  was 
sent  in  by  Gamey  in  a  letter  of  24th 
December. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Your  Lordship  asks  if 
there  was  a  letter.  Unless  you  would 
consider  this  to  be  so.  in  Mr.  Gamey's 
handwriting  ;  "This  grant  is  particular- 
ly required  in  order  to  make  road 
passable  for  children  to  get  to  school. 
At  present,  for  several  months  of  the 
year,  they  cannot  attend  school  on  ac- 
count of  the  road."  That  is  a  mem- 
orandum of  yours  in  your  handwrit- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  petition  ?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — The  petition,  my  Lords,  is 
(commences  to  read.) 

The  Chancellor  :  That  was  a  praise- 
worthy application.  You  need  not 
read  that   any   further. 

Mr.  Blake  :  And  only  S300.00  asked. 
Scarcely    worth    dividing. 
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Mr.  Johnston  :  We  have  this  from 
the  Public  Works,  a  letter  of  the  30th 
day  of  January,  1903,  enclosing  this 
same    petition. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Have  you  got  the  origin- 
al 'of   that  ? 

Mr.   Johnston  :   This    is   filed. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then  the  letter  ot 
24th  December  turns  out  to  be  ,oth 
January  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  The 
original  of  that  is  in.  (^>n  the  24th 
day  of  December,  1902.  Mr.  Gamey 
wrote  to  Mr.  Boyd,  "Enclosed  find  list 
of  grants  I  wish  this  session''  and  the 
petition.       There  is  •only  one  petition. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  same  petition? 

Mr.  Johnston  :   Xo,   my   Lord. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Is  not  that  the  same, 
Mr.  Johnston?  The  reason  1  ask  you 
is,   it   is   not   directed   to   anybody. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  "Dear  John."  That 
is  to    Boyd., 

Mr.  Blake:  Just  see  whether  that 
is  the  letter  of  the  24th  of  December. 
Read  it  and  see  if  that  is  the  one  that 
enclosed  this  petition  you  have  been 
speaking  of?  V  Well,  it  may  be 
the  one. 

Q. — You  cannot  speak  for  certain  ? 
A. — I  cannot  speak  decidedly.  I  he 
correspondence  with  the  department 
would   show. 

Q. — This  does  not  sh*ow  it  at  all.  It 
Reads  exhibit  23). 

(Petition  marked  Exhibit  22.  1. in- 
ter of  24th  December.  R.  R.  Gamey  to 
"Dear    John."    exhibit    23). 
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Exhibit  23. 
Private. 

Gore  Bay,  Dec.  24,  1902. 

Dear   John: — 

Enclosed  find  list  of  grants  T  wish 
this  Session.  Will  you  kindly  forward 
to  Department,  there  is  only  one  peti- 
tion; the  others  have  all  had  peti- 
tions before  and  all  are  very  needy 
cases.  You  will  find  the  Department 
understands  that  I  am  going  to  ask  and 
wish  you  to  do  your  best  to  push  them 
through.  I  will  go  down  about  the 
7th  of  January  and  go  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  back  you  up  all  I  can.  I  had 
fully  expected  to  go  to  the  Soo  to  see 
you  before  Christmas,  but  found  I  did 
not  have  time. 

Kindly  advise  me  of  any  further 
way  I  can  assist  you  in  this  or  "any 
other  grants.     Yours  truly, 

(Sgd.)     R.   R.   Gamey. 

Q. — Then  this  is  another  letter  of 
the  same  date,  the  24th,  of  December 
in  regard  to  this  matter?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — To  John  F.  Boyd,  Government 
Road  Inspector.  This  contains  a  long- 
er list.   (Exhibit  24.) 

Exhibit  24. 

Gore  Bay,  Dec.  24,  1902. 

John  F.  Boyd,  Esq., 

Gov.  Road  Inspector. 
Dear   Sir, — 

Enclosed  find  petition  from  residents 
of  Campbell  for  a  grant  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars  for  8  Concession  of  Camp- 
bell. 

This  grant  is  needed  very  bad  and  I 
hope  you  may  see  your  way  to  recom- 
mend it,  I  also  would  like  the  follow- 
ing grants  the  coming  session: 
8  Tp  Campbell  as  per  petition.  $300.00 
Renewal     of   grant      Kendricks 

corner  to    Long  Bay 400.00 

(This  was  granted  last  year  and  not 
expended.) 
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Kagawong  to  Gore  Bav  (Gov. 
road) $500.00 

Little  Current  to  Honora(Gov. 
road) 500.00 

Manitowaning  and  Provi  'enr e 
Bay  road,  between  Stocks 
Corner  and   Sandfield  Mills..     400.00 

Barrie  Island  road 100.00 

Sandfield  Township  road,  Big 
Lake  Settlement 100.00 

Silverwater    to     Meldrum     Bay 

(Gov.  road) 200.00 

Sudbury  to  Victoria  Mines 
(Gov.  road),  Waters  Town- 
ship.      500.00 

Township   Nairn   roads 200.00 

Mining  roads  : 


Sudbury  to  Creighton  and  Ger- 
trude    Mine $400.00 

Mining  r'oads  : 

Bridge  across  river  on 
road    from    Nairn    to 
Worthington 400.00 

(This  bridge  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  as 
there  is  no  road  pass- 
able from  Nairn 
(where  there  is 
number  of  settlers) 
to  Sudbury  and  the 
residents  are  not  able 
to  build  it.) 

$800.00  $3,200.00 

(Sgd.)  R.  R. Gamey. 

Q.— Then  on  the  31st  01  January  you 
wrote  stating,  "I  am  particularly  anx- 
ious  that  all  my  app'icatio  s  tor 
grants   go   through   this  year." 

The  Chancellor  :  Is  that  the  letter 
to  Mr.  Latchford  that  you  spoke  about 
already  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  (Reads 
Exhibit  21). 

Q. — Was  that,  do  you  remember,  1  he 
same  as  the  list  that  you  had  already 
sent  or  was  it  different  ?  A. — There 
were  some  additions  in  this  list  that 
were  not  in  the  other. 

Q. — Then  you  received  an  answer 
from  Mr.  LatclT'ord  "f  d't?  the  7ih 
of  February,  1903  ?      A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — This   is   the   answer. 

(Reads   Exh  bit  2<0- 
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Exhibit  25. 

Toronto,  Feb.  7,   1903. 
(Private). 
My  Dear  Sir, — 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  31st  ult,  en- 
closing list  of  road  grants  for  the 
Manitoulin  riding.  It  is  a  pretty  large 
order,  and  I  fear  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  grant  all.  I  wish  you  would 
revise  the  list,  and  try  to  eliminate  a 
few  of  the  items.  Possibly  the  smaller 
grants  could  be  arranged  for  out  of 
our  general  appropriation  short  roads 
and  repairs. 

Kindly  give  me  brief  particulars  as 
to  each  of  the  larger  grants,  and  I  will 
endeavor  to  arrange  for  them  in  the 
e-timates. 

Sincerely   yours. 

(Sgd.)     F.  R.  Latchford.    ' 

R.   R.  Gamey,  Esq.,  M.P.P. 

Q. — Did  you  write  again  to  Mr. 
Latchford.  or  was  that  the  end  of  vour 
correspondence  with  him?  A. — I 
think  that  was  the  last  letter. 

Q. — Then  what  was  the  date  of  vour 
next  letter  to  Mr.  Stratton  ?  A.— Well, 
T  think  I  wrote  Mr.  Stratton  early  in 
October.  I  don't  remember  the  exact 
datp.  It  must  have  been  about  the  5th, 
or  6th.  or  7th.  something  like  that. 
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Q. — Then  there  was  another  letter; 
see  whether  that  is  the  one  you  refer 
to  of  the  13th  of  January. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  spoke  about 
October. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Yes.  my  Lord.  Very 
well,  speak  about  that  one  of  October. 
You  said  something  about  a  letter  of 
October. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  may  be  in  er- 
ror about  the  date. 

Witness  :    About  the  road  grants  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  want  to  get  all  the 
correspondence  in,  and  therefore  I  now 
want  you  to  explain  your  reference  to 
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a  letter  of  October.  Was  there  a  let- 
ter of  October,  and,  if  so,  to  whom  ? 
A. — I  wrote  a  letter  in  October  to  Mr. 
Stratton  in  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  the  returning  officer.  That  was  the 
7th  or  8th  of  October. 

Q. — Is  that  the  one  you  speak  of  ? 
A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q- — Now,  passing  on  from  that,  had 
you  letters  in  November  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  You  are  speaking 
now  after  the  receipt  of  the  last 
money  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :     Yes,  my  Lord. 

A.— Well,  I  thought  I  had  referred 
to  all  the  letters  I  wrote  Mr.  Stratton 
in   October. 

Mr.  Blake  :  So  did  I.  It  was  you 
mentioned  October.  A. — I  said'  I 
thought  perhaps  I  sent  some  to  the 
Public  Works  Department  in  October 
or  November,  not  to  Mr.  Stratton  ; 
but  it  is  possible  I  may  not.  They 
may  have  been  sent  to  Mr.  Boyd. 

Q.—  There  is  one  of  the  13th  of 
January,  look  at  that.  A.— Yes,  that 
is  one  of  my  letters. 

Q.— One  of  your  letters  to  Mr. 
Stratton  of  the  13th  of  January. 

(Reads    Exhibit  26). 

Exhibit  26. 
Gore     Bay,    January     13,     1903. 

Hon.   J.    R.    Stratton,   Provincial    Sec- 
retary,   Parliament   buildings  : 
Dear  Sir, — 

Would  you  kindly  appoint  Charles  C. 
Piatt,  wharfinger,  Gore  Bay  P.  O.,  to 
the  position  of  "Marriage  License  Is- 
suer" for  Gore  Bay  Town,  as  it  would 
•seem  to  be  necessary  to  have  another 
appointed.  There  is  only  one  in  the 
town  now.  and  he  lives  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  central  part 
of  the  town,  and  a  number  have  been 
asking  for  this. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  R.  Gamey. 
(149) 
Q  —  And  then  on  the  15th  of  January 
you  got  an  acknowledgment  of  that? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Toronto,  Jan.  15th,  1903. 
Confidential. 
My  Dear  Sir, — 

I  am  directed  by  the  Hon.  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  January  the 
13th.  recommending  the  appointment 
of  Charles  C.  Piatt  as  an  Issuer  of 
Marriage  Licenses  at  Gore  Bay,  and  to 
say  that^-the  matter  will  receive  due 
consideration. 

Should  it  be  deemed  advisable  to 
make  the  appointment,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  his  name,  and  adddress  in 
full.  What  does  his  second  initial 
stand  for  ? 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.   C.   Myers, 
Minister's  Secretary. 
R.   R.   Gamey,  Esq.,  Gore  Bay,  Ont. 

Q. — Then  you  wrote  this  letter  to 
Mr.  Stratton  dated  the  7th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1903  ?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

(Exhibit  28.) 

Production  No.  13. 

Gore  Bay,  Feb.  7th.  1903. 
Dear  Sir, — 

Well,  there  is  certainly  a  row  on,  and 
I  fancy  it  will  be  hard  to  satisfy  our 
people.     A   meeting  of   our    Executive 
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for  the  riding  is  called  for  February 
16th  to  consider  the  question,  and  I 
doubt  very  much  if  I  can  pass  muster 
there.  In  fact  it  looks  as  if  they  would 
ask  for  my  reasons.  I  can  beat  by 
hundreds  any  Conservative  that  can  be 
put  up  to  oppose  me  if  the  Liberals 
would  not  put  a  man  in  the  field  aid 
would  give  me  a  reasonable  support.  I 
believe  that  would  be  the  strongest 
card  to  play,  as  it  would  be  a  strength 
in  every  part  of  the  Province,  and 
would  also  be  a  strength  in  the  House, 
whereas  our  present  position  is  a 
weakness,  and.  T  am  convinced,  does 
you  more  harm  than  good,  and  from  a 
political  standpoint  was  a  mistake.  Tf  I 
ran  again  the  patronage  could  then  be 
given  fairly  to  those  who  support  me. 
and  you  would  be  relieved  a  good  deal 
from  trouble  in  the  future  along  that 
line.  A  resignation  made  at  once  and 
a  campaign  as  short  as  possible  would 
be  a  sure  winner,  as  the  voter  gener- 
ally through  the  country  appro\ 
my  course,  but  it  is  the  wire-pullers  of 
the  party  who  are  the  trouble  T  can- 
not rlare  to  make  a  recommend  for  any 
position   until  after  the   16th. 

Yours  truly, 

(Sgd.)     R.  R.  Gamey. 
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Q. — Why  not  "until  after  the  16th"  ? 
A. — That  was  the  date  of  the  Execu- 
tive meeting. 

The  Chancellor  :  What  Executive 
meeting  did  you  refer  to,  in  the  coun- 
ty ?     A. — In    the    county,    sir. 

Mr.  Blake  :  The  Executive  meeting 
of  what  was  it  ?  A. — The  Conserva- 
tive   Association. 

Q. — For  the  electoral  division  of 
Manitoulin  ?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Then  you  received  a  letter  from 
Toronto  dated  the  nth  of  February, 
when  ?    A. — About  the  14th  or  15th. 
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Q. — Was  that  the  envelope  in  which 
it  came  ?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  15th  of  what  ? 
A. — Of  February. 

Air.  Blake  :  This  is  the  letter  of 
February  nth,  1903,  signed  *'X,  Y,  Z." 
(^Reads.) 

.  This  was  from  the  Yorkville  Post- 
office.  What  correspondent  had  you 
through  the  Yorkville  Postoffice  ?  A. 
— I  had  never  received  any  letters 
through  that  postoffice  before. 
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Q. — This  is  the  first  you  received  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  receive  any  more  ?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  many  ?  A. — Two,  sir,  I 
think. 

Q. — From  whom  ?  A. — Frank  Sul- 
livan. 

The  Chancellor  :  Through  that  of- 
fice ?    A. — Through  that  office. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Were  any  of  those  let- 
ters registered  ?  A. — That  was  regis- 
tered. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  first  one  ?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Were  either  of  the 
other  two  registered  ?  A. — Yes,  sir, 
they  were  both  registered. 

Q. — These  three  letters  were  regis- 
tered in  the  Yorkville  Postoffice  ? 
Then  the  enclosure  which  was  referred 
to  there  is  that  ?  That  came  to  you  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir,  that  was  enclosed  in  that 
letter. 

(Letter  with  enclosure  and  envelope 
marked  Exhibit  29.) 
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The  Chancellor  :  Is  there  anything 
to  mark  that  :  is  it  signed  by  anybody 
or  dated  :  has  it  itself  any  independent 
mark  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :     It  has  no  mark. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  purports  to  be  a 
resolution  of  somebody  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  No.  my  Lord.  It  is  as 
it   says   here. 

His  Lordship  :  It  purports  to  be  a 
typewritten  letter. 


Mr.  Blake  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  And 
that  is  the  enclosure,  which  will  be 
marked  the  same.  Now,  there  is  some- 
thing that  is  stricken  out  there  in  pen- 
cil. Explain  that.  A. — That  was  just 
the  way  it  came  to  me. 

Q. — Did  it  come  to  you  with  the 
underlinings  in  pencil?  A.— Yes,  sir, 
just  as  you  have  it. 

Q. — You  made  no  alterations  what- 
ever ?    A. — No  alterations. 

Q. — The  reason  1  ask  you  that  is  be- 
cause these  words,  ''Consultation  with 
friends  in  the  riding,"  are  underlined  in 
pencil,  and  then  these  are  stricken  out, 
"And  were  sensible  of  the  necessity  for 
preventing  a  deadlock  which  seemed  to 
be  imminent  in  the  Government  of  the 
Province."  Those  were  stricken  out 
when  you  got  it  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  this  again  is  underlined, 
"The  only  interview  he  has  given  to  the 
newspapers  is  the  only  one  he  intends 
to  give."  Was  that  loose  sheet  that 
you  see  there  in  the  letter  also  ?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — All  that  you  have  there  were 
together?  A. — Yes,  sir,  in  one  envel- 
ope. 

Q. — Is  there  any  person  in  the  City 
of  Toronto  other  than  Mr.  Sullivan 
and  Mr.  Stratton  who  knew  the  details 
of  these  letters,  and  could  have  writ- 
ten you  such  a  letter  ?  A. — No,  sir, 
not  that  I  know  of. 

Q. — Then  did  you  write  to  Frank 
Sullivan  at  a  date  subsequent  to  that  ? 
A. — I  think  about  the  t6i"1i  of  FeDru- 
ary  I  wrote  to  F  rank  Sullivan. 
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Mr.  Blake  :  If  your  Lordship  would 
allow  the  crier  to  call  Frank  Sullivan? 
(Called  accordingly.) 

The  Chief  Justice  :  He  may  be  call- 
ed outside. 

The  Chancellor  :  Was  he  subpoen- 
aed to  be  here  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  Yes,  my  Lord,  a  sub- 
poena duces  tecum. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  The  position  of  it  is 
just  this  :  There  were  a  number  of 
matters  in  connection  with  which 
Frank  Sullivan's  name  was  mentioned 
in  these  particulars,  and  he  has  been  or 
w?as  advised,  to  consider  the  details  and 
to  ascertain  what  the  facts  were  in  re- 
gard to  the  charges.  Now.  I  think  I 
am  in  a  position  to  state  that  Mr.  Sul- 
livan will  be  here  to-morrow,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  said  he  would  re- 
turn when  I  telegraphed  for  him.  He 
has  been  telegraphed  for,  and  I  expect 
him  here  to-morrow. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then  if  you  will 
pass  on. 

Mr.  Blake  :  That  is  quite  satisfac- 
tory. I  was  not  blamina:  the  witness, 
because  they  come  so  irregularly.  I 
merely  wanted  to  get  the  letter.  That 
explanation   is  quite  satisfactory.       He 
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will  have  those  no  doubt.  You  have 
not  got  a  copy  of  that  letter  ? 

Air.  Johnston  :  No.  1  am  not  act- 
ing for  Mr.  Sullivan  at  all. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  wrote  to  Frank 
Sullivan,  and  if  he  has  not  kept  the 
copies  he  perhaps  can  give  Mr.  Sulli- 
van's answer  if  there  was  any. 

Mr.  Blake  :  In  answer  to  that  you 
did  get  a  letter  of,  I  think,  the  20th  of 
February  ?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  that  was  one  of  the  letters 
which  was  posted  at  Yorkville,  was  it 
not.  and  marked  "registered"  ?.  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Dated  February  20th.  1903,  from 
T.  J.   Sullivan  to  "Dear  R.   R." 

(155) 
(Reads  Exhibit  30.) 
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Q. — "Called  on  the  man  you  spoke 
about  ?''  Who  Was  that)?  A. — .Mr. 
Stratton. 

Q. — Who  was  Lewis  ?  A. — James 
Lewis  of  Sheguindah. 

Q. — Who  was  the  Fishery  Commis- 
sioner, do  you  know  ?  A. — I  think  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  had  charge 
of  the  Fishery  Department. 

Mr.  Johnston:     Mr.  Bastedo. 

Witness  :  Mr.  Bastedo  is  the  Fish- 
ery Commissioner  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  What  is  this  about  the 
fishing  business  which  he  refers  to 
here  ?  What  had  been  said  about  that 
between  you  ?  A. — Mr.  Sullivan  had 
written  me,  saying  that  Nobles  wanted 
to  get  pond  net  licenses. 

Mr.  Riddell  :     Have  you  the  letter  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  You  cannot  refer  to  a 
letter  without  having  it.  Have  you 
any  conversation  with  them  about  the 
fishing  business  ?  A. — Yes,  when  I 
was  in  Toronto  we  had  spoken  of  the 
licenses. 

Q. — What  had  you  said  about  the 
fishing  business  ?  A. — He  said  there 
would  be  licenses  that  would  be  want- 
ed this  spring  again  to  be  renewed, 
and  we  could  take  those  into  consider- 
ation. 

Q.— In   what    way  ?      A. — He   would 
it  the   Department  here  were  no- 
tified that  I  had  the  patronage. 

Q. — And  what  result  was  to  flow 
from  that?  A. — We  were  to  get  a 
certain  amount  of  money  from  the  men 
who  wanted  to  gel  the  licen 

Q.— Who  was  that  ?  A.— Nobles 
were  one  of  the  men  mentioned. 

Q. — Who  were  to  get  the  money  ? 
A. — Frank  Sullivan  and  I  were  to  get  a 
certain  amount  of  rake-off. 

Q.— Who  are  the  Nobles  ;  A— 
Fishermen  who  live  at  Killarney  and 
Collingwood. 

Q. — What  especially  was  it  that  they 
were  wanting  ?  A. — They  wanted  pond 
net  licenses. 
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Q.  —Where?  A.— East  of  Little 
Current,  between  Little  Current  and 
Killarney.  Those  were  issued  there 
last  year  for  the  first  time  in  years,  and 
they  wanted  them  renewed  again  this 
year. 

Q. — With  what  result  :  the  issue  of 
those  licenses  ?  A. — Well  they  got  the 
licenses  last  year. 

Q. — They  were  issued  with  what  re- 
sult as  to  the  catching  of  the  fish  :  what 
is  the  result  of  the  pound  net  ?  A. — 
Oh.  they  get  lots  of  fish.  They  get 
more  than  they  do  with  any  other  net. 
Sullivan  told  me  Noble  had  paid  a 
rake-off  for  his  license  last  year. 

Q. — How  much  ?  A.— 1  think,  if  I 
remember  right,  he  said  he  had  paid 
some  three  or  four  hundred  dollars 
last  year.  He  could  tell  me  who  got 
it,  he  said,  and  he  said  they  should 
pay  as  much  this  year. 

Q. — And  is  that  what  he  had  refer- 
ence to  in  the  letter  about  the  fishing 
business  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  he  stated  that  he  had  the 
Fishery  Commissioner  notified  that 
you  controlled  things.  Did  you  see  the 
Fishery  Commissioner  about  that  ?  A. 
— No,   sir. 

Q. — Then  there  is  a  letter  which  will 
be  produced.  And  I  at  liberty  to 
refer  to  that  when  it  comes. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  or  not 
the  Fishery  Commissioner  was  noti- 
fied ?  A. — Frank  Sullivan  told  me  that 
he  was. 

Q.—  What  did  Mr.  Sullivan  tell  you 
about  that  application  to  Mr.  Bastedo  ? 
A.— He  told  me  that  Air.  Noble  had 
been  in  the  city,  and  was  trying  to  get 
his  licenses  renewed  this  year,  and  that 
he  had  been  informed  that  Mr.  Brqdy 
was  coming  up  to  his  apartment  with 
Air.   Noble  to  ask  for     the  renewal  of 
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Noble's  license,  and  that  he  (Sullivan) 
slipped  into  Mr.  Stratton's  office  and 
told  Mr.  Alyers  to  go  up  and  tell  Air. 
Bastedo  that  I  had  the  patronage,  and 
not  to  issue  any  licenses  on  Air. 
Brody's  recommend. 

Q. — And  was  that  done  ?  A. — I 
could  not  say.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  licenses  were  issued  or  not.  sir. 
The-    Department   will   know. 

Q  . — You  never  made  any  further 
application  ?    A. — No. 

The  Chancellor  : — Who  was  Brody  ? 
A. — He  was  the  Liberal  candidate  for 
Algoma  riding  last   May. 

Mr.  Blake  :  And  who  was  Air. 
Symcs  ?  A.— The  President  of  the 
Liberal  Association  for  the  Manitou- 
lin  riding. 

Q. — Then  you  wrotf  a  letter  of  the 
24th  of  February  to  Frank  Sullivan  ? 
A. — Yes.  sir. 
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Q.— That,  Mr.  Johnston,  will  you 
kindly  take  a  note  of. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  That  is  not 
forthcoming  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :     No,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  got  an  answer, 
did  he  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Q. — I  can  only  ask  you  now,  it  is 
inconvenient,  of  course,  what  was 
done  in  pursuance  of  that  correspon- 
dence ? 

The  Chancellor  :  Are  you  going  to 
put  in  the  answer  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  Was  that  letter  answer- 
ed ?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  say  on  the 
24th  of  February  he  got  an  answer  ? 
Are  you  putting  it  in  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  have  put  in  one  of 
them,  my  Lord,  and  this  is  the  other. 
This  is  dated  the  27th  of  February. 
1903,  from  14  Linden  street.  Where- 
abouts is  that  ?  A. — That  is  where 
Frank  Sullivan  lived. 
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Q.— This  begins  "Dear  Bob."  What 
did  he  mean  by  the  "seat"  ?  A. — I  had 
spoken  to  Sullivan  about  getting  a  cer- 

Q. — But  whereabouts  is   it  ?     A. — I 
think  that  is  in  the  north  part   of  the 
city,  some  place, 
tain  seat  for  me  in  the  House. 

Q—  Which  was  that  ?  A. — Beattie's 
seat  I  referred  to  in  my  letter  to  him. 

Q. — Then  there  is  a  pencil  enclo> 
sure  :  was  that  in  the  same  envelope  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — It  also  begins  "Dear  Bob." 
Those  both  came  in  that  envelope, 
then,  did  they  ?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

(Letter  of  February  27th,  1903,  and 
enclosure  and  envelope  marked  Ex- 
hibit 31.) 

Toronto,  14  Linden  street, 

Feb.  27,  1902. 

•  Dear  Bob, — Your  letter  to  hand  this 
morning.  Glad  to  hear  that  you  are 
getting  along  O.K.  Also  glad  you 
will  appoint  who  you  want,  not  who 
the  bunch  at  Little  Current  want.  I 
will  see  Stratton  this  p.m.  before  he 
leaves,  and  will  make  arrangement 
about  appointments,  seats,  etc.  I  have 
been  to  see  Stratton  every  day  until 
he  has  shown  me  all  the  letters  from 
the  Island  in  favor  of  Spencer,  but  he 
says  you  will  have  the  say,  and  nothing 
will  be  done  until  you  say  so.  Still,  I 
will  see  him  again  to-day,  and  arrange 
for  the  delay  in  appointments.  Re  fish- 
ery business,  when  you  are  here  at  ses- 
sion will  be  time  enough  for  that  mat- 
ter, and  a  little  delay  now  will  only 
make  the  Nobles  more  anxious  to  do 
the  right  things.  Of  course  they  are 
anxious  now,  and  will  be  more  so  in  a 


week  or  two.     Will  see  you  on  the  9th 
inst.  Yours  faithfully. 

Frank. 
(160) 
Dear  Bob, — Just  returned  from  see- 
ing Stratton.  They  will  not  appoint 
the  inspector  until  you  come  down. 
They  will  also  fix  the  seat  question  all 
right.  Stratton  will  get  y$>u  Beatty's 
seat.  You  can  be  sworn  in  on  the  9th, 
or  any  day  that  Col.  Clarke,  Clerk  of 
the  House,  is  here.  Stratton  thinks  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  send  in  the 
name  of  your  license  board  at  once. 
Make  it  about  two  Liberals,  if  pos- 
sible, but  suit  yourself.  Everything 
O.K.  Frank. 

Q. — And  that  was  registered,  I  see, 
Yorkville  ?  You  know  his  hand- 
writing ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Were  those  in  it  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir.   that   is   his   handwriting. 

The  Chancellor  :  All  are  in  his 
handwriting  ?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Including  the  en- 
velope ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Was  the  inspector  ap- 
pointed at  the  time  ?  A. — No,  sir,  I 
believe,  not  until  after  the  House  met, 
but  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.- — Then  you  came  down  to  To- 
ronto on  Monday;  and  what,  if  any- 
thing, did  you  do  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  What  Monday 
was  that  ?     A. — The  9th  of  March. 

Mr.  Blake  :  What,  if  anything  did 
you  do  about  the  seat  ?  What  did  you 
find  as  to  that  ?    A. — I  went  up  to  the 
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Parliament  buildings  and  saw  Frank 
Sullivan,  and  I  went  in  and  saw  Col. 
Clarke,  after  dinner.  Frank  Sullivan 
was  with  me.  And  I  was.  sworn  in. 
and  Sullivan  told  me  they  would  ar- 
range about  my  seat,  and  I  think  Col. 
Clarke  told  me  that  there  was  some 
arrangement  yet  to  be  completed  in  re- 
gard to  the  seats,  between  Mr.  Gibson 
and  Mr.  Whitney. 

The  Chancellor  :  Is  there  anything 
very  important  in  what  seat  he  should 
have  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  No,  I  did  not  want  the 
details  of  it.  You  went  in  with  him 
and  you  had  the  seat  as  you  had  ar- 
ranged by  the  letter  ?  A. — As,  far  as 
I  know  I  got  the  seat. 

Thf  Chancellor:  You  got  Mr.  Beat- 
tie's  seat  ?    A.- — I  cannot  say  that. 

Q. — Well,  you  got  a  seat  which  was 
quite  as  good  as  Mr.  Beattie's  ?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  should  have  asked 
you  was  that  the  election  petition  that 
was  filed  or  a  copy  of  it  that  was  serv- 
ed on  you  ?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— That  was  the  one  that  was  dis- 
missed"?   A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Q.— Dated  the  ioth  of  July.  (Ex- 
hibit 32.)  Then  did  you  make  any  ar- 
rangement on  that  day  with  Mr.  Sul- 
livan for  the  evening  ?  A. — I  made  an 
arrangement  for  the  following  evening, 
Tuesday,  the   ioth. 

Q. — And  what  arrangement  with 
Sullivan  was  that  ?  A.— I  made  an  ar- 
rangement that  he  should  come  down 
to  the  Crossin  piano  factory  on  Ade- 
laide street  west,  and  come  up  into  the 
office  some  time  after  half-past  seven, 
and  we  would  discuss  matters  in  gen- 
eral in  regard  to  our  position. 
(162) 

Q.— What  was  the  object  of  that? 
A. — Well,  I  wanted  to  Have  him  come 
there  and,  discuss  matters  with  me. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  was  not,  I 
suppose,  what  his  object  was  ?  That 
would  appear  afterwards.  You  were  to 
discuss  matters  as  to  your  position  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir,  that  is  what  I  told  Mr. 
Sullivan. 

Mr.  Blake  :  At  all  events,  you  did 
meet  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  what  arrangements  had 
you  made  as  to  that  meeting  ?  A. — 
Well,  on  Monday"  afternoon,  after 
making  the  arrangement  with  Frank 
Sullivan,  I  went  and  saw  three  young 
men  that  I  know  in  the  city,  W.  H. 
Price,  Harvey  Price  and  Arthur  Kin- 
ney, or  is  it  Percy  Price  ?  Percy  Price 
and  Arthur  Kinney,  boarding  at  454 
Church  street.  I  went  to  their  address 
and  asked  them  if  they  would  like  to 
come  down  the  next  evening. 

Mr.  Johnston  :     That  is  not  evidence. 

Mr.  Blake  :  That  is  not  evidence. 
In  consequence  of  an.  arrangement 
with  them,  what  did  they  do  ?  A. — 
They  came  down  on  Tuesday  evening 
to  the  Crossin  piano  factory  about  7 
o'clock,  or  a  few  minutes  before,  and 
we  went  into  the  office  and  arranged 
the  pianos  in  order  so  that  they 
could — — 

Q. — Never  mind  that  ;  you  went  in, 
and  what  happened  ?  A. — We  arrang- 
ed the  pianos  in  order  so  that  they 
could  lay  behind  them  and  hear. 

Q. — That  is  utterly  immaterial.  Thev 
did  get  in  there  behind  the  pianos  ? 
A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Am1  what  happened  ?  A. — 
Frank  Sullivan  came  alone  to  the 
street  door  about  8  o'clock,  I  think. 
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Q. — That  is  utterly  immaterial.  He 
came  in  where  these  men  were?  A. — ■ 
Yes.  sir. 

Q. — And  what  happened  ?  A. — He 
and  I  discussed  matters  generally,  go- 
ing over  the  past  deal  since  August, 
and  T  asked  him  questions  in  relation 
to   different   things   that   had   happened. 

Q. — Give  the  principal  questions  and 
answers   that   then   took   place.      A. — I 


remember  asking  him  how  Mr.  Strat- 
ton  felt,  and  I  remember  him  saying 
that  at  times  he  felt  very  uneasy,  and 
very  much  alarmed  for  fear  that  it 
might  gel  out — -the  deal  that  we  had 
had.  And  I  also  asked  him  in  regard 
to  Myers  if  he  thought  he  could  be 
trusted,  and  he  said  he  thought  he 
could  ;  he  said  he  didn't  think  Myers 
knew  a  great  deal  about  the  deal, 
more  than  the  handling  of  the  parcel, 
and  I  said  to  him  that  I  thought  that 
Mr.  Myers  brought  the  parcel  to  the 
smoking-room  that  day  in  September. 
He  said  no,  Mr.  Myers  took  the  parcel 
from  Mr.  Stratton  and  handed  it  to  a 
Mr.  Chace,  and  that  Mr.  Chace  had 
brought  the  parcel  to  the  smoking- 
room.  We  also  discussed  the  question 
of  whether  any  of  the  rest  of  the  Min- 
isters knew  of  the  deal,  and  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  deal.  Mr.  Sullivan 
said  that  they  did.  He  also  discussed 
the  question^  of  some-  timber  we  were 
to  get  in  the  future,  something  we  were 
to  select  and  get  for  ourselves  to  divide 
as  a  further  profit,  and  among  other 
things  discussed  in  that  regard  was 
some  timber  I  had  spoken  to  Sullivan 
about  that  was  northwest  of  Sudbury, 
and  also  in  regard  to  some  mining  pro- 
perties near  Webbwood  that  we  might 
possibly  get,  and  there  was  also  a  dis- 
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cussion  as  to  timber  on  Clabord  and 
Bedford  Islands.  Different  things  of 
that  kind  were  discussed  as  near  as  I 
can   remember. 

Q. — Anything  said  about  the  money? 
A. — Well,  he  spoke  of  the  parcel, 
which  was  the  money,  of  course  ;  how 
it  was  conveyed  from  Mr.  Stratton  to 
ourselves  in  the  smoking-room  in  Sep- 
tember. 

O .. — What  did  he  say  as  to  that  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  He  has  told  you.  I 
think.     A. — I  gave  that. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Anvhing  else  that  you 
remember  ?  A. — Well,  we  were  dis- 
cussing there  for  quite  a  long  time.  F 
don't  remember  more  of  the  details 
hardly. 

The  Chancellor  :  How  long  do  you 
say  you  were  there  ?  A. — Well.  I 
should  think  we  were  there  between 
a  half  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
perhaps 

Mr.  Blake  :  Anything  else  said 
about   the  money  ? 

Mr.  Riddel  :  That  is  surely  not  fair. 
He  has  been  asked  t\<ice  about  that'. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  asked  him 
that.  He  has  told_  you  the  parcel  was 
spoken  of.  « 

Mr.  Blake  :     I  did  not  know  w-iwh^r 

there   mieht   not   have   been      anything 

else.       Tus*    answer    th°      conrt.        Wis 

there    any'lvnc-    .d<e    said      about      the 

-.    or  not  ? 
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The  Chancellor  :  He  has  not  said 
that  anything  was  said  about  the 
money  at  present. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Was  anything  said 
about  the  money  ?  A. — The  question 
was  referred  to  about  the  conveying  of 
the  parcel,  which  was  the  money. 
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The  Chancellor  :  That  was  his  an- 
swer before. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Nothing  more  was  said 
about  the  money  ?  A. — I  don't  recol- 
lect. 

Q. — Anything  else  said  about  any 
other  of  the  Ministry  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  He  has  told  you 
that  also,  that  he  asked  Sullivan  wheth- 
er any  of  the  Ministers  knew  of  the 
deal,  and  Frank  Sullivan  said  they  did. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Anything  more  said 
than  that  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  Can  you  say 
whether  you  remember  anything  more 
said  or  not  about  the  Ministers  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :    Knowing  about  this. 

The  Chancellor  :  Let  him  tell  it.  A. 
— I  asked  Mr.  Sullivan  if  the  Ministers, 
if  he  thought  the  rest  of  them  knew 
about  this.  He  said  certainly  ;  they  all 
knew  all  about  it,  in  regard  to  the  deal. 
We  spoke  of  timber  and  mineral  com- 
ing from  Mr.  Davis'  Department, 
which  he  said  was  unfortunate;  he 
would  rather  have  had  it  '..coming 
through  Mr.  Stratton's  Department. 
However,  he  said  that  could  be  arrang- 
ed. That  was  in  regard  to  some  con- 
versation we  had  about  the  mining 
land.  There  was  another  question 
spoken  about.  He  said  his  father 
knew  of  a  man  down  in  western  On- 
tario who  wanted  to  get  some  timber 
of  some  kind;  that  he  was  willing  to 
give  $1,000  to  get  put  through.  I  could 
get  that  put  through  for  him,  and  we 
could  make  that  money. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Then  that  letter  you 
wrote  to  Mr.  Stratton  ?  A. — Yes,  s:r,  I 
wrote  that. 

Q. — Dated  the  5th  of  November, 
1902.       (Reads   Exhibit  33). 

Exhibit  33. 
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Gore  Bay,  Nov.  5th,  1902. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Stratton, 

Prov.  Secretary. 
Dear  Sir, — I  sent  in  a  petition  a 
short  time  ago  for  the  appointment  of 
Thos.  Flesher  as  T.  P.  at  Spanish  River 
Mills  on  Aird  Island,  and  you  told  me 
had  been  appointed.  •  I  have  a  letter 
to-day  from  Mr.  Flesher  asking  about 
the  appointment.  Will  you  kindly  see 
that  it  is  made  as  soon  as  convenient  ? 

Yours  truly, 

R.  R.   Gamey. 
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Q. — Was  that  appointment,  referred 
to  there,  made  ?      A. — Yes,  sif. 

Mr.  Blake  :  That,  my  Lords,  is  all' 
with  the  exception  of  these  letters, and 
what  may  arise  out  of  them. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Johnston  : — 

Q. — Your  relations  with  the  Sulli- 
vans  prior  to  this  time,  were  they  in- 
timate or  not  ?  A. — I  had  never  done 
any  business   with   them. 

Q.— That  is  not  an  answer  to  my 
question.  Were  your  relations  with 
the  Sullivans,  or  either  of  them  prior 
to  this  time  intimate  or  not  ?  A. — 1 
knew   them   very   well,   yes. 

Q. — Friends  of  yours  ?  A. — They 
were    acquaintances    of    mine. 

Q. — Friends  of  yours  ?  A. — I  would 
not  call  them  friends 

Q. — Knew  them  well  enough,  I  sup- 
pose, to  have  them  call  at  your  house 
and  have  a  meal  there  occasional  ?  A. 
and  have  a  meal  there  occasionally  ? 
A. — No.  sir  ;  they  never  did,  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q- — Intimate  enough  tn  have,  a  drink 
with  them  at  the  hotel  ?  A. — I  may 
have,  yes. 

Q. — And  you  had  known  Frank  for 
how  long  ?       A. — Four   or   five   years. 

Q. — Any  deals  with  him  before  this 
time  ?       A.— Not  that  I   remember  of. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  there  were  not? 
A. — Well,  I  would  not  swear  that.  I 
don't  know.       There  might  have  been. 

Q. — Could  not  swear  ?      A. — No. 

Q. — Now,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  say 
you  have  known  this  man  for  four 
years  and  cannot  tell  whether  you  ever 
had  a  deal  with  him  during  the  past 
four  years  or  not,  is  that  what  you 
swear  to  ?  A. — I  don't  remember  any 
deal   with  him. 

ti68) 

Q. — Would  you  likely  remember  if 
you  had  one  ?       A. — I  might. 

Q. — And  you  might  not  ?  A. — i 
might  not. 

Q. — How  did  you  first  some  to  meet 
Frank  Sullivan  ?  A. — Well,  really  I 
cannot  tell  you  when  I  first  met  him, 
but  I  remember  meeting  him  at  the 
Soo  when  he  was  a  clerk  on  the  canal. 

Q. — And  you  might  have  had  two  or 
three  deals  with  him  during  the  four 
years,  and  forgotten  all  about  it  ?  A. 
—Well,  I  don't  think  it. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  that.  You 
may  have  had  two  or  three  deals  with 
him  during  the  four  years,  and  for- 
gotten all  about  it  ?  A. — Oh,  I 
might  have,   yes. 

Q. — Captain  Sullivan,  that  is  John  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — You  have  known  him  for  many 
years  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — Mav  have  had  deals  with  him  ? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Never  a  deal  ?  A. — Never  a 
deal. 
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Q —Never  talked  of  going  into  a 
deal  with  him  ?  A.— Not  that  I  know 
of,  sir. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ?  A. 
—Well,  I  will,  sir,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,   I   did  not. 

Q.— I  don't  want  your  knowledge. 
Will  you  swear  as  a  fact  that  you  never 
talked  of  going  into  a  deal  with  Cap. 
Sullivan  ?      A.— Prior  to  August  ? 

Q.— Prior  to  August,  1902.  A.— 
Well,  sir,  I  will  swear  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  I  never  talked  of  go- 
ing into  a  deal  with  him. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  as  a  fact  ?  A.— 
I  will  swear  as  I  told  you,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  I   never  did. 

(169) 

Q. — Will  you  swear  as  a  fact  abut 
which  there  can  be  no  contradiction 
that  you  never  talked  of  going  into 
deals  with  Capt.  Sullivan  before  Au- 
gust, 1902  ?  A. — I  would  not  sweat- 
that  as  a  fact. 

Q. — Now,  when  I  am  asking  you 
questions  I  do  not  want  your  supposi- 
tion or  your  opinion,  but  I  want  facts, 
if  I  can  get  them.  Let  us  understand 
each  other.  Did  you  ever  have  a  deal 
with  your  uncle  Jones  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q  —  Many  of  them  ?  A.— I  have 
had   one   deal. 

Q.— What  was  that  about  ?  A.— 
Some  mineral  lands  I  sold  him. 

Q. — What  mineral  lands  were  they 
that  you  sold  him  ?  A. — Some  Lands 
north    of    Sudbury,   I   think. 

Q. — You  were  dealing  in  mineral 
lands  ?       A. — At  that  time. 

Q. — And  your  business  is  what  ?  A. 
— Life  insurance. 

Q. — Principally  life  insurance  ?  A. 
—Partly. 

Q. — And  exposing  political  plots  ? 
A. — Partly  so. 

Q. — That  is  part  of  your  business  ? 
And  you  also  dealt  in  mining  stocks  ? 
A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Sold  mining  stocks,  and  made  a 
good  deal  of  money  out  of  them  ?  A.. 
— No.  sir  ;  did  not  make  much  money 
out  of  them. 

Q. — Did  not  make  money  out  of 
them  ?       A. — Very  little   money. 

Q. — $3,000  or  $4,000  ?  How  much? 
You  know  what  I  mean.  A. — In  min- 
ing stocks  I  don't  consider  that  I  made 
any  real  value.  The  time  I  lost,  I 
think,  was  worth  more  in  my  insur- 
ance business. 

Q. — You  sold  a  lot  of  stock  in  thu 
Pug   mine  ?       A. — Yes,   sir. 

(170) 

Q. — And  got  the  money  for  it  ?  A. — 
The  money  passed  through  my  hands. 

Q. — And  you  got  some  of  the  money 
for  it  ?  A. — It  passed  through  my 
hands. 


Q. — You  got  some  of  the  money  for 
it  ?      A. — I  got  some. 

Q. — Several  thousand  dollars  ?  A. — 
No,  sir. 

Q. — Several  hundred  dollars  ?  A. — 
Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Worthless  mine  ?  A. — I  don't 
know  that  you  could  say  that. 

Q. — Will  you  say  it  is  not  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — You  swear  it  is  not  ?  A. — 1 
swear  I  believe  it  is  not. 

Q. — Not  what  you  believe.  A. — I 
will  swear  that  good  men  have  said 
it  was  a  fairly  good  property.  I  can 
show  you  letters    for   that. 

Q. — Were  you  in  with  Jones  on  that 
transaction  ?        A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — How  long  since  you  had  the  deal 
with  Jones  ?  A. — I  think  it  is  about 
six  years  ago. 

Q. — Had  you  seen  Jones  prior  to 
the  election  in  Manitoulin  ?  A. — 
1902  i 

Q. — Yes.  A. — I  had  seen  him  for 
several  years   prior  to  that. 

Q. — Had  you  seen  him  with  refer- 
ence to  the  election  before  you  went 
into  the  contest  ?  A. — No,  sir,  not  in 
reference   to   the   election. 

Q. — Had  he  advised  you  to  run  for 
Manitoulin  ?       A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Had  he  ever  any  talk  with  you 
about  it  ?  A. — He  advised  me  not  to 
run. 

Q. — I  may  be  wrongly  instructed,  if 
Mr.  Jones  says  he  advised'  you  to  run, 
and  that  you  agreed  to  run, 
and  that  by  so  doing  you  and  Ik-  could 
make  a  good  thing  out  of  it.  he  is  tell- 
ing what  is  untrue  ?      A.- — Quite  so. 

(171) 

Q. — Did  you  know  a  single  member 
of  the  Government  of  Ontario  prior  to 
August,    1902  ?       A. — Of  the   Cabinet? 

Q. — Yes.       A.— I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q. — You  did  not  know  Stratton  ?  A. 
—No. 

Q. — Gibson,  Davis  or  any  of  these 
men  ?  A. — Well,  I  had  met  Davis, 
yes. 

Q. — Just  casually  ?  A. — Yes,  I  had 
met  Davis  ,  in  Sudbury  in  January, 
1900. 

Q. — But      just      casually  ?  Shook 

hands  with  him  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q.— And  that  was  all  ?  A.— that 
was  all. 

Q. — Then  Davis  was  the  only  m  01 
that  you  knew  ?  Stratton  you  did  not 
know  and  the  Attorney-General  jrou 
did  not  know,  or  anyone  else  in  con- 
nection. What  official  of  the  Legis- 
lature did  you  know  prior  to  August. 
1902  ?  A. — What  official  ?  Do  you 
mean  working  in  the  employment  ol 
the   Government  ? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — I  knew  a  great  many 
of  the  officials  working  up  in  Algomi 
and    Manitoulin. 

Q. — Did  you  know  Myers  ?  A. — 
No,    sir. 
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Q. — Did  you  know  Bastedo  ?  A. — 
No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  know  anybody  in  Strat- 
ton's  office  ?  A. — Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

Q. — Did  you  know  anybody  in  the 
Attorney-General's  office  ?  A. — No, 
sir,  not  that  I  know  of.  I  was  not 
aware  that  there  was  anybody  there  that 
I  knew. 

Q. — And  until  the  day  that  this  mm, 
according  to  your  story,  paid  you  $3,- 
ooo,  you  never  had  met  him  ?  A. 
— Yes,  I  had  met  him  the  day  before 
that. 

(172) 

Q. — But  until  that  occasion  he  was  a 
perfect  stranger  to  you  ?  A. — Except- 
ing I  knew  who  he  was. 

Q. — Personally  he  was  a  perfect 
stranger  to  you  ?  A. — Yes,  prior  to  the 
7th  of . 

Q. — Prior  to  when  ?  A. — Prior  to 
early   in    September. 

Q. — And  on  the  first  occasion  ac- 
cording to  your  story  you  saw  him 
in  his  office,  was  introduced  to  him 
by  Frank  Sullivan  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  then  on  the  first  occasion 
he  was  to  pay  you  money,  as  you  un- 
derstood ?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Utter  strangers  to  each  other,  as 
far  as  you  knew  ?  A. — Excepting  this 
fact,  that  Sullivan  had  been  arranging 
this. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  that.  Ut- 
ter strangers  to  each  other  as  far  as 
you  knew  ?  Look  this  way,  please. 
A. — Yes,  sir;  I  will  look  at  you.  Don't 
worry  about  that. 

Q. — A  man  like  you  might  not 
worry  about  anything,  I  should  judge. 
Now  from  the  first  to  the  last . 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  do  not  think  my  learn- 
ed friend  has  any  right  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  have  a  right  to  say 
what  the  witness  says  to  me. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  is  better  not  to 
have  any  personal  observations  just 
now. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Let  the. witness  keep 
his  tongue  to  himself,  and  I  hope  I 
shall  keep  mine  to  myself,  excepting 
within  my  duty.  Then  the  next  oc- 
casion was  the  following  day  that  you 
met  Mr.  Stratton  in  his  office,  is  that 
right  ?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

(173) 

Q. — Did  you  meet  him  before  that  oc- 
casion ?  A. — I  may  have  met  Mr.  Strat- 
ton prior  to  the  10th  day  of  Septem- 
ber. I  did  not  swear  positively  that  I 
did  not. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  that  at  all. 
I  am  asking  you  if  you  knew  of  any 
meeting  or  any  knowledge  of  Strat- 
ton personally  prior  to  the  time  when 
Frank  Sullivan  introduced  you  as  you 
say  ?  A. — No. 


Q. — Knew  nothing.  Then  you  keep 
a  bank  account  at  Gore  Bay,  too  ?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  got  your  bank  book 
here  ?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Let  me  see  it.  A. — (Witness 
produces  a  book.)  The  Gore  Bay 
Bank. 

Q. — Now,  sir,  you  know  that  shows 
nothing.     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Excepting  from  the  1st  of 
March,   1903  ?  A. — That  is  all. 

Q. — Where  is  your  bank  book  prior 
to  that  time  ?  A. — I  guess  it  is  at  home, 
or  in  the  bank.  That  is  the  one  they 
gave  me  last. 

Q. — You  were  asked  to  produce  your 
bank  book   here  ?   A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  you  have  not  produced  it  ? 
A. — I  was  asked  on  Saturday,  and  there 
has  not  been  any  means  of  communica- 
tion between  here  and  there  since,  so 
I  produced  the  one  in  my  possession. 
If  you  say  so  I  will  send  this  up,  and 
get  it  fixed  up  to  date  and  bring  it 
back. 

Q. — I  do  not  want  it  up  to  date.  I 
want  it  prior  to  that.  I  ivill  get  it  per- 
haps without  reference  to  you.  In  con- 
nection with  your  business,  your  insur- 
ance and  mining,  and  so  on,  were  you 
in  timber  deals  as  well  occasionally  ? 
A.— No,  sir;  I  never  remember  of  hav- 
ing a  timber  deal. 

(174) 

Q. — You  bought  some  timber  from 
the  Government,  did  you  not  ?  A. — Not 
that  I  know  of. 

Q. — Captain  Island,  did  you  apply  for 
that  ?  A. — No,  sir. 

Q.— Bedford  Island  ?  A.— No.  sir. 

Q. — You  bought  it  for  someone  else? 
A. — No.  sir. 

Q.— How  did  you  come  to  be  con- 
nected with  it  ?  A. — I  was  not  con- 
nected with  it,  sir. 

Q.— Nothing  at  all  ?  A.— The  letter 
passed  through  my  hands  from  Mr.  D. 
I.  Miller,  and  D.  I.  Miller  was  asking 
for  it.   not  me. 

Q. — You  were  only  doing  it  out  of 
kindness   for  Miller  ?  A. — Exactly. 

Q. — Paid  the  usual  price  for  it  ?  A. — 
He  has  not  paid  me  anything  >et. 

Q. — No,  paid  the  Government  the 
usual  price  for  it  as  far  as  you  know? 
A. — As  far  as  I  know.  yes. 

Q. — You  would  have  considerable 
moneys  passing  through  your  hands 
from  time  to  time  ?  A. — Some 
moneys. 

Q. — Thousands  of  dollars  occasion- 
ally ?  A. — Not  very  often  that. 

Q. — Occasionally  thousands  of  dol- 
lars would  pass  through  you  bank  ac- 
count ?  A. — I  think  I  have  had  that 
much,  yes. 

Q. — Had  that  much  in  the  summer 
of  1902.  had  vou  not  ?  A. — I  had  Sep- 
tember nth  $1,500  pass  through. 
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Q. —  1  am  not  asking  you  that.  In 
the  summer  of  1902  you  had  consider- 
able sums  passing  through  your  bank 
account  ?  A.— During  the  summer  do 
you   mean  ? 

Q. — Yes  ?  A. — At  various  times. 

q  _A  thousand  ?  A.— Never  had  as 
much  as  a  thousand  except  on  the 
nth  of  September. 

U75) 
y.— JSever  had  as  much     as  $2,000  t 
A. — Passing  tlirougn  my   bank  account 
in  1902  ? 

Q.— Yes.     A.— No,   sir. 
y. — AnU  you  will  swear  to  that.    A. — 
Yes,   sir. 

y.— then  it  your  bank  Dook  shows 
$2,000  prior  to  the  10th  oi  beptember, 
that  is  a  mistake  ?  A. — It  won't  show 
it. 

y. — Or  any  sum  like  that  ?  A. — No. 
y. — Now,  McGregor,  what  were  your 
relations  with  McGregor  ?  A. — in  what 
way  ? 

y. — What  were  your  business  or  per- 
sonal relations  with  McGregor  ?  A.— 
He  was  Secretary  of  the  Conservative 
Association  for  the  riding. 

y. — Was  that  the  only  relation  ?  A. — 
That  is  all  1  know  of. 

y. — Even  been  in  deals  with  him  ? 
A.— I  have  a  little  stock  in  the  Mer- 
chants' Bank,  or,  at  least,  the  Mer- 
chants' Dock  Company,  of  which  he  is 
Secretary-'l  reasurer. 

y. — Anything  else  between  you  and 
McGregor  ?  A.— That  is  all  that  1  know 
of.  1  have  bought  goods  in  his  drug 
store. 

y. — Then  your  relations  to  _  your 
party  remained  always  the  same  ?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

y.— No  doubt  about  that  ?  A.— No 
doubt  about  that. 

y. — From  the  time  you  were  elected 
down  to  the  present  time,  and  I  want 
you  to  be  quite  clear,  your  relations 
with  your  party  always  remained  the 
same,  true  and  loyal  and  firm  ?  A. — 
In  my  own  opinion. 

y. — And  as  I  say,  you  were  playing 
the  patriot,  or  attempting  to  play  the 
part  of  a  patriot,  in  your  actions  that 
you  have  detailed  to  my  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Blake  ?  A.— Call  it  what  you  like. 

(176) 

y, — Is  that  a  correct  way  of  putting 
it?  A. — That,  sir,  will  do  as  well  as 
any. 

A. — And  that  being  so,  ol  course,  the 
$1,500  you  talked  about,  and  I  want  to 
deal  with  this  before  I  deal  with  the 
correspondence,  was  that  $1,500  your 
money?  A. — Yes,  sir.  it  was  my 
money. 

y. — It  was  your  money,  and  you 
claim  you  had  the  right  to  keep  it?  A. 
— I  used  it  just  the  same 


y. — Did  you  claim  you  had  the 
right  to  keep  it?  A. — No,  not  to  keep 
ii. 

y. — Did  you  claim  that  you  had  the 
right   to    use    it?     A. — Yes,    sir. 

y. — And  you  used  it  in  your  busi- 
ness?    A. —  Used    it   in    my   busine— . 

y. — And  in  eight  days  after  you  got 
the  money  you  had  spent  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  in  your  business?  A. — 1 
could  not  say. 

y.— Let  me  try  to  recall  it  to  your 
mind.  You  deposited  on  the  12th  day 
of  September,  $1,500,  you.  say,  at  Sud- 
bury? 

Mr.   Ritchie:  The   nth. 

.Mr.  Johnston:  nth  here,  12th  at 
Sudbury.     Is  that  right?     A. — Y'es,  sir. 

y. — And  on  the  18th  day  of  Sep- 
tember nearly  $1,200  was  taken  out? 
A. — .Might  have  been.  Might  have 
some  gone  over  to  Gore  Bay  Bank. 
for  all  I  know. 

y. — Using  the  money  of  the  briber 
and  the  bribe  in  connection  with  your 
ordinary  business  transactions.  That 
is  the  story  you  tell?  A. — Knowing 
that  I  could  return  it  when  I  wanted 
to. 

(177) 

y. — And  you  got  a  marked  cheque 
on  the  7t+i  day  of  April  to  return  it? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

y. — Where  is  the  cheque?  A. — Mr. 
McPherson  has  it. 

y. — For  the  purposes  of  this  inves- 
tigation'?    A. — Yes,   sir. 

y. — Marked  April  7th,  1903.  Not 
been  drawn  out.  A. — That  is  my 
cheque. 

y. — Not  been  drawn  out?  A. — The 
cheque  is  marked. 

y. — The  money  has  not  been  drawn 
out?  A. — No.  I  don't  know  what  you 
make   out   of  that. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Payable  to  whom? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Payable  to  himself,  to 
his  own  order.     (Exhibit  34) 

Exhibit  34. 

y.— And  on  the  30th  of  March,  you 
had  not  in  your  account  by  over  $1,000 
to  pay  that  cheque  in  the  bank?  A. — 
I  could  soon  get  it. 

y. — You  had  not  enough  money  bj 
over  $1,000  on  the  first  day  of  April,  or 
the  last  day  of  March  to  pay  that 
cheque,  to  your  credit  in  the  bank?  A. 
— That  might  be. 

y.— Is  that  so  or  not?  A.— I  r.ould 
not   tell  you. 

y. — Show  me  your  bank  book?  A. 
— Yes,  I  will  show  you  that.  The 
other  one  is  in  the  Court. 

y. — Y'our  balance  on  the  31st  day 
of  March  was  $281?'  A.— Yes,  that  is 
another  bank  account. 

Q. — Your   balance   at   Gore   Bay   was 
$173.62,    i-    that    right?      A. — Whatever 
figures   you   have   got   there. 
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Q. — Give  me  your  balance  on  the  last 
day  of  March?     A.— $173.62. 

Q. — Then  you  put  that  to  $281,  and 
it  gives  you  $450  as  the  sum  total  you 

(178) 
had  at  your  credit  in  the  two  banks? 
A. — That  might  be. 

Q._\Vas  it  or  was  it  not?  A.— I  sup- 
pose  it   was. 

Q.— And  against  that  you  had  a 
cheque  for  $1,500  to  make  good  if  you 
were  called  upon?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  thought  you  were  en- 
titled to  use  the  $1,500  that  you  got? 
A. — Just  the  same  as  I  use  any  other 
funds. 

Q. — Why  did  you  not  use  the  $500° 
A. — Simply  because  I  thought  I  would 
keep  that  money,  the  actual  money,  to 
put  into  the  case.  The  $1,500  I  would 
not  carry  in  my  pocket.  It  was  too 
much  to  carry  in  my  pocket.  I  might 
say  1  never  kept  any  trust  accounts, 
I  put  the  Confederation  Life  money, 
and  all  other  moneys,  into  the  same 
account. 

Q. — And  you  wanted  to  keep  the 
money  as  evidence  of  the  crime?  A. 
— Oh,  I  would  have  the  money  when 
the  time  came. 

Q. — You  wanted  to  keep  the  money 
as  evidence  of  the  crime?  Was  that 
your  object?     A. — The  $500. 

Q. — Why  didn't  you  keep  the  $1,500 
as  evidence  of  the  crime?  A. — Too 
much  to  carry  around. 

Q. — Why  couldn't  you  put  it  in  the 
trust  company?  A. — I  could  keep  it 
just   as  well   in    Sudbury. 

Q. — Then,  why  did  you  not  keep  it 
separate  as  evidence  of  the  crime?  A. 
— Because  I  never  kept  any  trust  ac- 
count separate.  I  keep  the  Confed- 
eration Life  money,  and  all  other 
moneys  in  my  own  account,  and  cheque 
out  against  it  for  anything  I  want. 

Q. — Why  did  you  keep  the  $500  and 

not  the  $1,500?     A. — Simply  because   it 

was  easier  to  carry  around.     Less  risk. 

Q. — Why  could  you  not  have  put  the 
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$1,500  in  some  safe  place  on  deposit 
to  keep  for  you  as  identification?  A. 
— Simply  because  I  did  not  want  to  do 
it.       I   put  it  in   my  account. 

Q. — Simply  because  you  did  not  want 
to  do  it.  is  that  the  answer  you  give 
me?  You  keep  the  $500  as  evidence  in 
order  that  you  may  try  to  prove  this 
offence?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  got  $1,500,  and  if  you 
had  kept  that  separately  that  would 
have  been  the  same  kind  of  evidence, 
would  it  not?  A. — It  is  the  same  kind 
of  evidence  now,  the  fact  that  I  de- 
posit it  on  that  day. 

Q. — How  did  you  know  when  you 
got   the   $i.=;oo  you  were   going  to   get 


$500  more?     A. — I  did  not  know  thai. 

Q. — Then,  you  were  parting  with  the 
only  evidence  of  the  crime  you  had? 
A. — Not  at  all,  the  evidence  was  that 
I  put  it  in  the  Traders  Bank  on  that 
day.  You  can  go  down  there  and  see 
that  it  was  put  there. 

Q. — I  am  not  disputing  that.  The 
bank  book  shows  it.  I  am  asking  you 
why  you  kept  the  $500  as  evidence  of 
the  crime,  and  you  did  not  keep  the 
$1,500  when  you  got  it  in  the  first 
place  as  evidence  of  the  crime?  A. — 
It  was  just  that  much  nearer  the  meet- 
ing of  the   House. 

Q. — Is  that  the  reason?  A. — One  of 
the  reasons. 

Q. — Any  other  reason?  Let  us  have 
them  all.    A. — I  could  not  say. 

Q. — Do  you  say  there  are  any  other 
reasons?    A. — There  might  be. 

Q. — Name  them?     A. — I  don't  know. 

Q. — Name  any  other  reasons  for 
keeping  the  $500  and  using  the  $1,500? 
A. — Well,  it  just  occurred  to  me  to 
keep   the   $500. 

Q. — No     other      reason?       A. — And 
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that  it  would  be  easier  kept. 
I  was  not  alarmed  about  keeping  it  in 
my  pocket,  and  1  didn't  want  to  carry 
$1,500  in  my  pocket. 

Q.— And  when  I  point  out  to  you 
that  you  could  have  left  the  money  for 
safe-keeping  with  a  banker  or  else- 
where, the  identical  money,  you  give 
me  the  reason  that  you  did  not  want 
to  carry  the  $1,500  around,  because  it 
was  too  much  money  to  carry  in  yjur 
pocket  ?  A.— I  didn't  think  it  wou.d 
be  any  stronger   evidence. 

Q.— Is  that  right  ?  A.— Yes.  that  i> 
right. 

Q._ Then  it  is  not  right  when  you 
say  that  you  used  the  $1,500,  because 
you  thought  you  had  the  right  to  use 
it  That  is  not  correct  then  ?  A.— 
Yes,  sir.  I  thought  I  had  the  right  to 
use  it.  ,     ,  ,". 

Q.— So  that  you  have  bo.h  gr  lun.ls: 
A.— I  use  any  money  that  comes  into 
my  hands. 

Q.— Then  if  you  stole  it  you  would 
use  anv  money  that  came  into  your 
hands,  I  am  not  assuming  that  you  did, 
or  if  you  knew  it  was  stolen  money, 
would  you  use  that  in  your  own  busi- 
ness ?  A. — Well.  I  would  consider 
that,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  let  you  know 
later  on. 

q .—Will  you  tell  me  how  you  mak- 
up  your  $1,500  that  you  are  producng 
your  marked  cheque  for  ?  A. — Yes. 
I  made  some  of  it  up  by  a  cheque  0:1 
the  bank  at  Gore  Bay.  I  think  I  gave 
a  cheque  to  the  Traders  Bank  tor 
$500.  and  I  sold  some  stock  that  I  had 
in  the  Crossin  piano  business  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  city  for  the  balance  of 
the  monev.  
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Q.— How  much  ?  A.— Well  I  sold 
$1,500  worth  of  stock. 

Q. — When  ?  A. — Sometime  about 
the   1st  of  April,    I   guess. 

(181) 

Q.— To  whom  ?  A.— To  W.  R. 
Smyth. 

Q. — The  member-elect  for  Algoma  ? 
A. — For  Algoma. 

Q. — How  much  money  did  you  get 
from  him  ?  A. — I  think  I  have  in  all 
about   $1,500    from    him. 

Q—  When  did  you  g  t  $  ,  co  n  all 
from  him  ?  A. — SomLt  me  in  he  lat- 
ter few  days  of  March,  and  the  first 
week   in   April.        I  think  so. 

Q. — And  what  was  done  with  that 
money  ?  A. — Some  of  that  I  put  in 
the   Traders    Bank   at   Sudbury. 

Q. — How  much  ?  A. — Well,  I  have 
just  forgotten.  You  will  see  in  the 
bank  book  there  the  deposits. 

Q. — Did  you  express  money  from 
Toronto  ?       A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — One  sum  or  two  sums  ?  A. — 
I  think  I  <mlv  expressed  one  sum. 

Q. — Did  you  transfer  any  m  ney 
from  Toronto  to  Sudbury  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Vim  had  to  make  up  the  $i,50d 
cheque  for  the  purpose  of  this  trial  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.—  You  felt  that  you  had  to  do  it? 
A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  in  order  to  do  that  you  felt 
that  the  money  was  not  yours  to  keep 
and  not  account  for  ?  A. — I  felt  that 
I  could  do  that  any  time  I  wanted  the 
money. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  that.  You 
felt  that  you,  had  to  do  that  because 
the  money  was  not  yours,  you  had  to 
account  for  it  ?       A.— Oh,  ves. 

Q  —  You  think  that  is  right  ?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q- — A  moment  ago  you  told  me  you 
thought  the  monev  was  vours  to  do 
what  ynu  liked  with  ?  A.— Up  to  the 
time   I   had  to  account   for  it. 

(182) 

Q. — When  did  you  expect  to  account 
for  it  ?  A.— Whenever  the  House 
met  I   had  to  account   for   it. 

Q  —  The  House  met  on  the  10th 
of   March  ?       A.— Yes. 

Q- — Where  was  your  money  on  the 
nth  of  March,  when  you  made  your 
statement  ?  A.— Well,  sir,  I  could 
have  got   it   in   twenty-four  hours. 

Q. — Where  was  your  money  ?  A. — 
I  could  have  made  it  up  any  time  at 
all. 

Q. — Did  you  have  money  1  n  hand  in 
the  two  banks  on  the  nth  of  March 
to  make  up  $1,500  ?  A.— No,  sir,  but 
I  had   lots  of  credits  and  assets. 

Q. — If  you  had  been  called  upon  to 
give  your  cheque  to  return  this  monev 
that  you  got  on  the  10th  of  September. 
you    would  have   to  borrow   money  or 


realize  on  some  assets  ?  A. — Yes,  sir, 
quite    right. 

Q. — And  how  much  have  you  got  to 
pay  to  Smyth  to  redeem  that  Crossin 
piano   stock  ?       A. — Nothing. 

Q. — It  is  his  absolutely  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — Sacrificed  it  perhaps  a  little  to 
raise  the  money  ?      A. — No.  sir. 

Q. — One  hundred  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar ?  A. — 1  got  one  hundred  cent>  1  'ti 
the  dollar  and  I  have  lots  of  stock  left 
yet. 

Q. — Did  you  get  any  money  from 
the  Crossin  Piano  Company  to  help  to 
make  up  this  deficiency  ?  A. — Weil, 
I  think  I  sent  in  two  or  three  differ- 
ent cheques  from  them.  I  don't  re- 
member the  exact  amounts. 

Q. — You  sent  up  by  express  fr  >m 
Toronto  on  the  3rd  day  of  April  S350, 
is  that  right?      A. — Well,  I  guess  it  is. 

Q. — You  sent  by  transfer  from  To- 
ronto $200  ?       A. — Yes. 
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Q. — You  sent  up  Crossin  Piano 
Company's  cheque  for  $200  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — And  you  drew  a  cheque  on  a 
bank  in  Gore  Bay  for  $500  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — That  was  on  the  6th  of  April  ? 
A. — About    that   time. 

Q. — And  on  the  7th,  you  got  your 
cheque  marked  for  $1,500  ?       A.— Yes. 

Q. — W'here  did  you  keep  the  $500 
when  you  took  it  away  ?  A. — I  k.pt 
it   in   my  pocket. 

Q. — What  pocket  ?  A. — Mostly  ;n 
this  pocket,  I  think.       (Indicates). 

Q. — You  put  your  hands  in  both 
pockets  ?  A. — Well,  it  was  in  both 
pockets. 

Q. — And  you  remember  that  you  put 
it  in  both  pockets  ?  A. — Yes,  mostly 
in   the   right   hand   pocket. 

Q. — Did  you  separate  the  bills  ?  A. 
—How  do  you  mean  ? 

Q. — Did  you  separate  the  money  that 
you  had,  the  $500  into  two  parcels  ?  A. 
— No,  sir,  I  kept  that  $500  in  one  par- 
cel. 

Q. — Then  how, did  you  keep  it  in 
both  pockets  ?  A. — I  said  it  might 
have  been  in  both  pockets.  It  might 
have  been  in  one  pocket  at  one  time 
and  in  another  pocket  at  another  time. 

Q. — In  an  envelope  ?      A. — No.  sir. 

Q. — Just  loose  ?      A. — Just  loose. 

Q. — Mixed  up  with  any  other  moneys 
of  yours  ?       A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Always  had  it  in  your  pocket  ? 
A. — Always  had   it  in   my  pocket. 

Q. — Always  in  your  trouser  pocket  ? 
A. — Always   in   my  trouser   pocket. 

Q. — That  would  be  for  six  week  ? 
A. — Yes.   sir. 

(1S4) 

Q. Travelled  about  with  it?  A.— Yes, 
whatever  travelling  I  did. 

Q- — You  were  in  Toronto  two  or 
three  times?     A. — No,  sir. 
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Q. — Not  in  Toronto  at  all?  A. — 
Not    until    the   9th    of    March. 

Q. — Were  you  in  Gore  Bay  several 
times?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Always  carried  it  to  Gore  Bay? 
A.— Always  carried  it  to  Gore  Bay. 

Q. — Always  carried  it  to  the  Soo? 
A. — Did  not  go  to  the  Soo. 

Q. — Did  you  go  to  any  place  until 
you  came  down  here?  A. — Did  not  go 
off  the   Manitoulin. 

Q. — Did  you  go  to  any  place  in  the 
Manitoulin  during  that  time?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — And  always  had  it  in  your  pock- 
et?   A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Never  left  it  in  the  house?  A. 
— Not  that  I   remember. 

Q. — Always  wore  the  same  trousers? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Changed  it  from  pocket  to 
pocket?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  occasion  would  you  have 
for  changing  it  from  the  right  to  the 
left?  A. — Well,  if  I  changed  trousers 
it  might  have  gone  in  the  other 
pocket. 

Q. — But  it  would  not  if  you  changed 
coats?    A.— No. 

p. — Did  you  change  it  from  one 
pocket  to  the  other  of  the  trousers  you 
were  wearing?     A. — I  could  not  say. 

Q. — You  don't  know?  A. — I  don't 
know.      I    might   hare. 

Q. — What  would  you  change  it  for, 
if  you  did,  from  one  pocket  to  the 
other?  A. — Oh,  I  couldn't  say.  I 
don't  know. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  show  it  to  any- 
body, taking  it  out  of  your  pocket,  a 
roll  of  bills,  and  shake  it  in  the  air? 
A. — I  think  I  showed  it  to  one  or  two 
parties. 

Q. — You  are  not  very  sure  as  to 
that?     As  to  the  $500?     A.— I  know  I 
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showed  it  to,  I  think  I  showed  it  to 
McGregor  during  the  time. 

Q. — I  understood  you  to  say  to  my 
learned  friend  that  you  never  sho„wed 
that  money  to  anybody,  and  that  is 
what  you  swore  to  Mr.  Blake?  A. — 
I  don't  think  I  did.  I  don't  think  1 
swore  to  that. 

Q. — You  don't  think  so?     A.— No. 

Q. — Their  Lordships  will  know 
whether  I  am  right  or  not.  I  will  see 
what  I  took  down.  A. — Look  it  up 
and  see. 

The  Chief  Justice:  He  said  he  did 
not  show  it  to-  anyone   in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Blake:  That  is  all  that  I  asked, 
my   Lord. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Perhaps  that  may  be 
so.  Did  you  show  it  to  anyone  in 
Toronto?    A.— That  $500? 

Q.— Yes.  A.— Well,  I  might  have 
shown  it  to 

Q. — Not  what  you  might  have  done, 


say    positively    whether    I    did    or    did 
not. 

Q. — Why  won't  you?  A. — Because  1 
don't   recollect. 

y. — Why  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Blake 
that  you  did  not  show  it  to  anyone  in 
Toronto?  A.— Well,  if  1  said  that  I 
said  that  I  did  not  think  I  showed  it 
to  anyone  in  Toronto. 

Q. — No,  you  said  that  you  did  not 
show  that  to  anyone  in  Toronto.  Now, 
you  don't  know  whether  you  did  or 
not?  A. — Well,  the  best  of  my  im- 
pression, I  did  not  show  it  to  anyone 
in  Toronto. 

Q. — Why  did  you  swear  point  blank 
that  you  did  not  show  that  money  to 
anyone  in  Toronto?  A. — Simply  be- 
cause I  don't  think  1  swore  point  blank 
that  I  did  not  show  it  to  anyone  in 
Toronto. 

(186) 

Q. — Then  your  leader  was  Mr.  Whit- 
ney?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Why  did  you  not  speak  to  him 
about  it?  A. — Simply  because  I  did 
not. 

Q. — And  that  is  the  only  reason  you 
will  give  me?  A. — I  don't  know  of 
any  other  reason. 

Q. — Is  that  the  only  reason  you  will 
give  me?  Not  what  you  know  or 
don't  know?  A. — Oh,  I  might. say  yes, 
it  is  the  only  reason  I  could  give  you. 

Q. — What?  A. — I  may  say  it  is  the 
only  reason. 

Q. — You  might  say  yes,  if  I  want  you 
to  say  it?  A. — No,  not  unless  I  want 
to  say  it. 

Q. — I  ask  you  if  that  is  the  only  rea- 
son why  you  did  not  show  it  to  Mr. 
Whitney  or  tell  him  this  story?  A. — 
Well,  I  will  tell  you  another  reason, 
simply  because  I  did  not  see  Mr. 
Whitney  in  Toronto. 

Q. — You  could  not  have  written  to 
him,  I  suppose?  A. — Yes,  I  might  have 
written  him. 

Q. — Why  did  you  not  write  to  him, 
your  leader?  A. — Because  I  didn't 
want  to  write  to  him. 

Q.— Is  that  the  only  reason?  A. — I 
don't  know  of  any  other  reason. 

Q. — Why  show  it  to  half  a  dozen 
people,  and  tell  half  a  dozen  people 
about  this,  according  to  your  story, 
and  not  tell  your  leader?  A. — I  don't 
know   why  I   should  tell  him. 

Q. — Did  you  know  of  any  rea- 
son why  you  should  not  tell  him,  your 
political  leader?  A. — Simply  because  I 
did  not  propose  to  tell  any  of  the 
Members  of  Parliament  or  any  of  my 
leaders  until  I  made  the  statement  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

(187) 

Q. — Why  did  you  tell  half  a  dozen 
people   about  it?     A. — Simply  because 
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Q. — Was  Crossin  a  Conservative  in 
your  Riding?  A. — Well,  I  showed  it  to 
him  as  an  evidence  of  what  might  be 
done  in  the  future,  that  is  why  I  show- 
ed it  to  Crossin,  so  that  he  would 
have  some  remembrance  of  the  money. 

Q. — Did  you  show  the  money  to 
McGregor,  the  $500,  while  you  were  in 
Toronto.   A. — I   don"t   think    I    did. 

Q. — Why  show  him  the  money  in 
Manitoulin,  and  not  show  him  in  To- 
ronto when  he  was  here?  A. — Well, 
we  were  discussing  this  question  on  the 
Manitoulin. 

Q. — Why  would  you  not  show  it  to 
him  here  when  you  would  show  it  to 
him  readily  enough  in  Manitoulin?  A. 
— What  would  he  want  to  look  at  it 
more  than  once? 

Q. — It  is  a  good  "sicht  for  sair 
e'en"  to  see  money  you  know.  Why 
didn't  you  show  it  to  him?  A. — I  don't 
know  why.  I  showed  it  to  him  him  on 
the    Manitoulin,    I    fancy. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  the  question,  if 
you  can  give  me  any  rational  ground 
for  saying  why  you  did  not  show  it  to 
him  in  Toronto  on  the  30th  of  Janu- 
ary? A. — There  was  no  reason  to 
show  it  to  him. 

Q- — He  came  here  on  purpose  to  car- 
ry out  the  plan?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— To  help  the  plot?    A.— Yes. 

Q- — And  having  helped  to  carry  out 
this  plan,  and  further  ripen  this  plot, 
and  you  get  $500,  and  you  don't  show 
it  to  your  confederate?  A.— I  did  show 
it  to  him  before  that. 

Q- — In  Toronto,  on  the  29th  or  30th 
of  January?  A.— Oh,  I  don't  think 
so,  no. 

Q.— Although  he  was  vour  friend 
and  your  trusted  confidant?  A.— He 
had  seen  the  money  before. 
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Q.— I  am  asking  you  a  question,  sir. 
He  was  your  friend  ?  A. — Yes.  sir. 
.Q— Your   trusted     confidant?     A.— 
Yes,    sir. 

Q- — Had  come  to  Toronto  especially 
to  ripen  this  plot  and  help  you  ?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.— And  you  get  $500  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  you  say  nothing  to  Mc- 
for  about  it  in  Toronto  ?  A.— I  said 
to  him  about  it  before  we  came  to 
Toronto,  and  I  may  have  referred  to 
b  in  Toronto  a  dozen  times,  but  I 
don't  think  T  showed  it  to  him  in  To- 
ronto. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  (1m  not  understand 
the  witness'  answer.  How  could  you 
speak  t..  McGregor  about  it  before 
you  had  got  it  ?  You  did  not  know 
you  \\<rc  going  to  get  $500.  How 
could  you  speak  to  him  about  this 
particular  money  ?  A—  T  was  1111  home 
between  the  29th  day  of  January  that  I 
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7th  I  think  it  was  of  March  that  we  left 
for  Toronto,  and  he  was  there  a  good 
deal  of  that  time;  he  was  there  from 
the  15th  of  February  to  the  7th  of 
March,  and  during  the  time  between 
the  15th  of  February  and  the  7th  of 
March  he  and  I  were  talking  about 
this  money  and  letters,  and  I  might 
have  shown  him  the  money  in  Gore 
Bay. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  am  not  asking  you 
that  at  all.  A. — I  quite  understand 
what  you  are  asking. 

Q. — On  the  29th  day  of  January,  you 
have  sworn  that  McGregor  came  here 
to  Toronto  with  you  about  that  time 
for  the  purpose  of  ripening  this  plot, 
and  helping  you  to  carry  out  and  de- 
vel  p  the  scheme.  That  is  what  yon  have 

189. 
sworn  to.    Eo  \ou  want  to  take  it  back? 
A.— No. 

Q. — No,  very  well  then.  McGregor 
comes  here,  and  he  is  with  you  on  the 
29th  day  of  September,  the  day  on 
which  you  say  you  got  the  money. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  object  to  that  state- 
ment. This  witness  never  said  Mc- 
Gregor came  down  here. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  What  he  did  say. 
Mr.  Blake,  was  that  he  showed  Mc- 
Gregor at  the  interview.  So  I  took  it 
to  mean  that  McGregor  was  here  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  am  objecting  to  this  : 
he  stated,  you  said,  that  McGregor  had 
come  down  here  for  the  purpose  of 
helping   you   in   ripening  this   plot. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  witness  as- 
sented to  that,  as  I   understood. 

Mr.    Blake  :    No.   my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  reporter  will 
have  taken  down  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Blake  :  He  did  not  use  that  ex- 
pression at  all. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  asked  him  if  he 
came  down  here  ripening  and  develop- 
ing this  plot,  and  he  said  yes.  A. — I 
said  you  could  call  it  what  you  liked, 
whether  a   plot   or  not. 

Q. — Scheme.  Give  me  his  statement 
in  writing,  and  we  will  see  what  he  says 
in  his  own  writing. 

Q. — Is  it  the  fact  that  McGregor 
came  down  here  to  help  you  to  ripen 
this  scheme  and  develop  it  ?  A. — He 
came  down  here  to  see  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  connection  with  it. 

Q. — Did  he  or  not  do  that,  come 
down  here  to  help  you  to  ripen  and 
develop  this  scheme?  A. — He  came 
down  here  to  be  of  whatever  assistance 
he  could  to  me. 
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Q. — Was  tint  the  ourpose  for  which 
he  came  here  ?  A. — Well,  you  can  call 
it   that   if  you   like. 

Q—  Will  you  ca'l  it  that  if  I  like?  You 
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call  it  any  other  name  you  please  now. 
A. — I  don't  know  what  you  might  call 
it. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  this  plain  thing, 
did  he  come  down  here  to  help  you  to 
ripen  and  develop  this  scheme  or  plot, 
call  it  what  you  like;  did  he  or  not  on 
the  29th  of  January.  1903  ?  A. — I  asked 
him  to  come  down  to  Toronto  with 
me. 

Q. — Did  he  come  for  that  purpose  ? 
A. — That  was  part  of  the  purpose.  He 
came  for  a  visit  as  well. 

Q. — He  came  for  that  purpose  ?  A. — 
Not   absolutely   for   that   purpose. 

Q. — One  of  the  purposes  ?  A. — That 
was  one  of  the  purposes. 

Q. — And  he  was  to  that  extent  the 
confederate  in  developing  and  assist- 
ing to  get  this  thing  to  a  point  ?  A. — 
Well,  he  knew  something  of  what  was 
going  on. 

Q. — That  is  not  what  I  am  asking 
you.  He  was  here  as  your  confederate 
on  the  29th  of  January  to  see  how  far 
the  Government  could  be  induced  to  go, 
and  what  they  would  do  with  you  and 
he  was  to  help  you  if  necessary  ?  A. — 
Well,  I  would  not  say  that  absolutely. 

Q. — Will  you  say  it  conditionally  ?  A. 
I  would  say  that  I  discussed  it  with 
him  when  he  was  here  in  Toronto. 

Q. — Why  did  he  come  with  you  ? 
We  will  take  your  statement  in  the 
box  .and  I  will  read  you  what  we  have 
under  your  own  hand  and  seal,  if  I  may 
use  the  word;  what  did  he  come  here 
on  the  29th  of  January  for  ?  A. — Well, 
he  came  here  partly  with  me  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  and  partly  on  a 
business  trip,  and  partly  on  a  pleasure 
trip. 
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Q. — This  is  your  writing  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q.— And  that  will  be  Fxhihit  *«.  This 
is  the  written  statement  he  read  in  the 
House,  which  I  will  prove  in  a  mo- 
ment, the  original  of  these  papers.  This 
is  what  you  used  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  ?  A. — T  read  it.  sir,  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Q. — That  is  in  your  writing  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Prepared  by  you  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — How  long  before  you  read  it  ? 
two  weeks  before. 

Exhibit  35. 

A. — Some  of  it  was  prepared  perhaps 
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(The  following  copy  will  ba  further 
verified  with  the  original  in  the  hands 
of   Mr.    Grant). 

I  was  elected  in  May,  1902.  a^  a 
straight  Conservative,  defeating  J  M. 
Fraser,  the  Liberal  candidate,  by  about 
3.10  majority,  and  beating  the  c^m- 
te  of  Fraser.  tne  Liberal,   and 


by  about  100  votes.  The  returns  by 
the  returning  officer  were  he'd  back 
and  not  declared  until  June  17th,  t.  is, 
1  believe,  was  done  to  give  the  Gov- 
ernment a  chance  to  protest  mv  elec- 
tion, if  necessary,  after  they  saw  how 
the  rest  of  the  protests  s'ool 

In  due  time  a  protest  was  entere  1  in 
the  usual  way.  Several  partes  w  re 
sent  up  to  the  riding  to  look  up  evid- 
ence. About  August  7th  I  was  going 
to  Toronto  and  met  Captain  J.  Sulli- 
van at  the  lunch  room  at  Allandale, 
and  he  said  to  me.  I  hear,  Gamey,  they 
have  strong  evidence  against  you  up 
there.  I  replied  I  had  heard  nothing 
of  that,  he  continued  the  conversation 
and  very  confidentially  remarked  to 
me  as  a  friend,  as  he  said,  that  I  would 
be  disqualified,  and  said  if  he  was  in 
my  place  he  would  resign.  I  laughed 
at  him  and  paid  no  attention  to  it.  T 
went  on  to  Toronto  and  he  remaned. 
In  Toronto  at  the  Walker  House, 
where  I  stay,  I  met  his  son,  Frank  T. 
Sullivan,  who  also  broached  the  sub- 
ject of  my  protest.  And  said  he  un- 
derstood they  would  disqualify  me  I 
told  him.  that  was  utterly  impossible, 
as  I  had  done  nothing  by  which  they 
could  disqualify  me,  and  he  remarked 
that  evidence  some  times  could  be  co'- 
ored,  altered  and  bought,  and  that 
he  believed  they  were  determined  to 
disqualify  me.  He  would.  h~  said,  if 
he  were  me,  resign  rather  than  fac?  a 
trial.  I  told  him  that  his  father  had 
spoken  that  way.  and  I  wandered  why 
they  were  speaking  thus,  he  said  only 
as  a  friend,  as  he  had  known  me  a 
long  time,  and  he  felt  sorry  that  _  I 
would  be  disqualified.       Why.  he  sail 
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that  could  be  arranged,  a  good  thing 
could  be  made  out  of  it  and  the  trial 
avoided.  I  asked  him  how,  and  he 
said,  after  some  further  conversa- 
tion,that  $5,000  in  cash  could  be  got  and 
lots  of  chances  of  more  later  on,  as 
the  Government  must  hav^  rao-e  sup- 
port. I  replied  that  T  thought  that 
was  impossible,  as  no  man  could  leave 
either  side  now,  and  the  GovrnmnT 
would  ruin  themselves  by  dealins  with 
anyone  while  it  was  so  cl^se,  and  1 
told  him  I  did  not  believe  they  wtuI  1 
do  so.  He  replied  that  he  could  soon 
convince  me,  and  I.  if  I  would  stay  over 
a  couple  of  days  he  would  prove  it. 
I  decided  to  see  what  they  wou'd  d~>. 
and  on  my  return  to  Gore  Bay,  I  woul  I 
lay  the  whole  matter  before  some 
friend.  About  Tuesday,  August  it2h, 
Frank  came  to  me  and  said  a  prom- 
inent Liberal  lawyer  of  the  city  would 
be  up  in  his  father's  room  at  the  Walk- 
er House,  and  that  I  should  go  to  the 
room,  giving  me  the  number.  He 
told  me  no  mention  would  be  made  of 
money,  but  the  lawyer  would  talk  of 
a  stock  proposition,  by  which  my  pro- 
fits   would    realize   $3,000   in    six   week^ 
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session  of  the  House.  I  went  to  the 
room  and  Frank  and  the  lawyer  were 
there.  I  will  not  mention  the  lawyer's 
name  to-day,  but  he  is  prominent  in 
Liberal  ranks.  The  lawyer  said  he 
understood  Frank  and  I  had  spoken  of 
a  stock  company  by  which  I  could 
make  $3,000  cash  in  six  weeks  and  .>_>.- 
000  towards  spring,  I  said  we  had, 
he  said  it  could  be  arranged,  he 
thought,  but  no  mention  was  made  in 
his  presence  of  supporting  the  Gov- 
ernment and  no  question  of  trial  was 
spoken  of.  we  only  had  a  short  talk 
and  he  went  out. and  I  have  never  heard 
of  him  in  any  way  in  the  deal  since. 
Frank  and  I  agreed  then  if  anvthing 
was  done  to  each  take  half.  During 
that    trip    I    also    saw   D.    A.   Jones   of 
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Beeton,  who  seemed  to  be  authorised 
to  deal  with  me.  Jones  also  suggest- 
ed that  the  Government  were  very 
anxious  to  get  information  for  the 
trials  against  Smyth  and  Mi>camp- 
bell,  which  I  told  him  would  not  be 
possible  for  me  to  do.  I  left  Toronto 
for  home  about  the  12th.  On  my  re- 
turn home  I  consulted  J.  R.  McGre- 
gor of  Gore  Bay,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Manitoulin  District  Conservative  As- 
sociation, and  asked  his  advice.  I  con- 
sulted him  because  he  was  the  only 
Executive  officer  in  Gore  Bay,  whether 
to  tell  what  had  been  done  or  not, 
but  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
should  go  on  and  get  some  evidence 
that  we  could  prove  and  see  how  far 
they  would  go  and  whatever  we  .'id 
would  be  told  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  absolutely  no  one  would 
know  beiore.  We  decided  that  1 
would  have  to  give  the  Government 
evidence  that  I  reallv  meant  to  go 
with  them,  and  only  by  fully  convi-'c 
ing  them  could  we  hope  to  ge*  any 
evidence  or  attach  any  of  the  Cabinet, 
so  far  we  had  no  evidence  against  any 
one  of  authority.  Nothing  more  was 
done  or  said  until  about  August  10th 
I  received  a  letter  from  D.  A.  Jones 
of  Beeton  as  follows  (Reads  letter  No. 
1.)  This  I  answered  by  saying  I 
would  be  down  shortly  and  see  him. 
On  August  21  st  I  was  out  on  my  farm, 
ten  miles  from  Gor<-  Bay,  that  night 
between  it  and  12  o'clock,  a  rap  came 
to  my  door  after  I  had  gone  to  bed. 
My  brother,  Wilford,  was  there.  He 
went  to  the  door  ami  -aid  a  gentle- 
man to  see  me.  1  got  up  and  went 
to  the  door  and  Cap.  T.  Sullivan  was 
there  and  wanted  to  see  me  privatelv. 
1  went  down  to  the  barn  with  him. 
put  in  his  horse,  and  we  sat  (lown  and 
he  -aid  tin  \  were  anxious  to  go  on 
with  some  arrangement,  and  he  wanted 
me  to  give  him  some  document  assert* 
ing  that    T   would   support   tin-    ("loycrn- 
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merit,  so  that  he  could  show  the  Min- 
isters that  he  was  succeeding.  I  told 
him  that  I  would  not  do  so  that  n'ght, 
but  that  I  would  go  to  Toronto  in  a 
few  days  and  meet  him  there,  which  he 
agreed  to.  He  went  back  to  Gore 
Bay  that  night,  after  staying  about  one 
hour — he  was  alone.  It  was  a  clear 
moonlight  night.  I  asked  my  brother 
in  the  morning  if  he  would  know  trie 
man  if  he  saw  him  again  and  he  said 
he  would,  and  he  said  he  thought  it 
was  Cap.  Sullivan.  In  the  m  rning 
my  brother  and  I  drove  to  Gore  Bay. 
and  I  took  my  brother  across  on  the 
mail  steamer  that  day  to  Cutler  and 
down  to  Sudbury,  as  the  Cantain  was 
with  us.  so  that  we  would  be  sure  of 
the  man.  And  I  explained  to  my 
brother  then  what  he  was  after.  Be- 
fore leaving  Gore  Bay  that  day  I  saw 
J.  R.  McGregor  and  exolained  what 
the  Captain  wanted.  He  said  go 
ahead  and  see  what  they  will  do.  T 
left  the  Captain  at  Sudbury  and  the 
next  day  I  went  to  ArnDnor  ar>d  about 
August  26th  I  arrived  in  Toronto  and 
saw  both  the  Cantain  and  his  son 
Frank  at  the  Walker  House,  and  l;ad 
different  interviews.  In  the  Captain's 
room  Frank  drew  up  an  agreement,  by 
which  I  agreed  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment, which  I  signed  and  Frank  S'trn- 
ed  an  agreement  pav  me  $3,000  in  ca-h 
and  $2,000  after  the  session,  tVse 
were  afterwards  both  destroye  '.  I 
went  back  to  Arnprior  about  August 
29th  and  returned  to  Toronto  ab-nit 
September  1st  :  had  manv  talks  with 
Frank  Sullivan  and  his  father  about 
matters  up  to  the  9th.  The  Captain 
was  trying  to  secure  a  timber  limit 
for  his  share — McGregor  Island  was 
mentioned.  He  told  me  he  had  dis- 
cussed the  deal  with  Hon.  T.  M  Gib- 
son first,  but  Gibson  had  a-ked  him  to 
see      Hon.       J.        R.        Stratton      and 
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Stratton  seemed  to  be  the  one  they 
did  the  business  with  from  that  time 
on.  T  also  discussed  the  question  of 
whether  Smyth  of  Algoma  could  be 
bought  or  not.  and  I  said  T  would  .trv 
and  see  him  after  I  went  back  and  I 
urged  them  to  withdraw  the  petition 
against  Smyth.  Also  discussed  the 
question  01'  sawing-of  Davis'  pet'tion. 
which  Sullivan  said  the  Government 
were  most  anxious  to  do,  and  when 
Davis  loft  for  Winnipeg.  Frank  -aid 
he  would  never  face  a  trial,  and  would 
give  big  value  to  have  a  saw-off.  I 
told  our  la\\-ers  this.  About  Septem- 
ber 9th  T  was  taken  into  Stratton's 
office  by  Frank  Sullivan  and  discussed 
the  arrangement  with  Stratton.  No 
money  was  mentioned,  but  the  word 
consideration  was  used.  Stratton  told 
n  1  e^ei^iuialhcI\vouluMKi^eHi^nah-on- 
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age  of  the  Riding  entirely  in  my  own 
hands,  and  that  I  could  suggest  any- 
thing that  might  be  of  use  to  conciliate 
my  friends  in  the  Riding,  the  License 
Board  was  discussed,  and  I  said  we 
must  have  a  new  Inspector  and  at 
least  two  new  Commissioners  and  sev- 
eral other  changes  were  spoken  of  in 
the  Riding  which  he  agreed  to.  He 
showed  me  the  letter  I  would  have  to 
sign,  addressed  to  the  Premier,  agree- 
ing to  support  the  Government,  and 
agreeing  that  I  was  not  receiving  any 
value  for  same.  It  was  typewritten. 
The  consideration  was  to  have  been 
paid  that  day,  but  he  was  not  ready. 
I  then  went  down  town  and  at  about 
1.30  p.m.  Frank  Sullivan  and  I  were 
to  go  to  a  certain  prominent  lawyer's 
office,  which  we  did.  This  lawyer  when 
I  arrived  there  had  the  letter  that  I 
was  to  sign  and  I  signed  it  in  his 
presence.  He  then  said  he  would  keep 
it,  but  Frank  said  there  was  some 
stock  question  to  be  settled  before  he 
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would  part  with  the  letter.     Tile  law- 
yer said  he  knew  nothing  of  that,  but 
would    give    us    his    word      that    if    we 
would    leave    the    letter    with    him     he 
would   hold   it   in   his  possession   until 
we  were  satisfied,  but  Frank  refused  to 
do  so,  and  Frank  took  the  letter  with 
him.     I  know  the  lawyer's  name.     We 
then  had  an  appointment  with  Hon.  J. 
R.    Stratton    for     the   next     forenoon. 
We  went     up  to  his   office     about   10 
o'clock  a.m.    on   Wednesday,    the    10th 
of  September,  and  he  was  not     ready 
or  not  there,  and  we  waited  about  the 
building.     I  waited  part  of  the  time  in 
the  smoking  room.     About  12.30  Strat- 
ton was  ready  and  Frank  Sullivan  and 
I  went  into  his  office  together.   Strat- 
ton said  everything  was  ready,  and  we 
left  the  letter  with  him,  and  that  Frank 
and  I  should  go  down  to  the  smoking 
room    and      wait    there      and    a    party 
would    bring    a    parcel    and   lay    it    on 
the  table  in  that  room.     I  saw  Strat- 
ton   take    out   of   his    inside    pocket    a 
large,  well-filled  envelope — Frank  and  I 
went  down  to  the  smoking  room     and 
waited  a  short  time     and  Mr.    Myers, 
Acting    Secretary    for      Stratton,    took 
the   parcel    from   Stratton's   office    and 
gave  it  to   Mr.    Chace,  who  carried  it 
to    the    smoking    room      and    laid    the 
same    large     envelope     parcel    on   the 
table,    he    walked      out    again    without 
speaking.     Frank  went  over  and  pick- 
ed up  the  parcel  and  we  walked  down 
to  the  washroom  and  Frank  took  the 
parcel   out   of  his   pocket   and   counted 
it.     There  was  $3,000  in  Ontario   Bank 
bills  of  hundreds,  fifties,  twenties,  tens 
and  fives.     Frank  handed  me  $1,500  of 
this.     I  will  tell  where  that  money  is 
when  necessary.     Frank  tore   up     the 


envelope.  I  then  left  the  building 
alone  and  went  to  dinner.  1  showed 
the  money  to  a  Conservative  in  the 
city,  and  will  tell  his  name  when  neces- 
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sary.      I    went   to   the    Crossin      Piano 
Factory   in   the   afternoon.     I    lctt   for 
home    on   Thursday    night,    September 
nth.     I  explained  all  this  to  one  Con- 
servative in  the  city  and  to  J.  R.  Mc- 
Gregor   on   my    return   to    Gore    Bay, 
and  we  decided  to  stick  to  our  origin- 
al arrangement    to  not  mention  it  un- 
til  the   House  met,  as  we  were  afraid 
they  might  fix  things  up  in  some  way 
before  the  House  met  if  we  told.  About 
September    18th      I    received     a    letter 
from  Frank  Sullivan  (Read  letter  No. 
2)    about   going  to    see   Smyth.     I    an- 
swered   that    I    would   shortly.      About 
September  21st  I  received  another  let- 
ter from  D.  A.  Jones  about  the  same 
matter    (Read    letter      No.    3).      \\hen 
speaking  to  Jones  while  in  tue  city  he 
spoke    of    someone    being    sent    up    to 
see    Smyth,   and    Frank   Sullivan     also 
spoke   of   someone   being   sent   up    for 
the  same  purpose,  and  he  was  anxious 
to   prevent   anyone   else   dealing     with 
Smyth  but  himself,  and  he  told  me  one 
day  that  he  telephoned  to  a  person  in 
the  city  to  wire  some  one  to  put  Smyth 
on  his  guard,  but  I  do  not  know  who 
he    'phoned     to,    and     do    not     know 
whether  Smyth  was  telegraphed  or  not, 
possibly  some  one  in  the  city  can  re- 
collect the  'phone  message,  as  I  believe 
he   'phoned   some   prominent   Conserv- 
ative  in  the  city,  and   he  said  he  had 
refused    to    give    them    his    name,    and 
they  were   surprised.      About    the    last 
'    week  of  September   I  wrote   Smyth   a 
short  note   asking  him   to   come   down 
to  our  Agricultural  Fair  at  Gore  Bay. 
on  the  2nd  October,   so  we  could  put 
him  on  his  guard,  but  he  did  not  come. 
About  the  25th  of  September  I  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  my  leader,  J.  P.  Whit- 
ney,   drawing     my     attention      to    the 
statement  made  by  Cap.  J.  Sullivan  in 
Ottawa    that    I    had    given    a    written 
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promise  to  support  the  Government.  1 
wrote  Sullivan  and  he  replied  as  fol- 
lows (Read  letter  No.  4)-  On  the 
29th  of  September  I  wrote  Hon.  T 
R.  Stratton,  asking  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  Thomas  Flesher  as  J.P 
at  Spanish  Mills,  and  also  about  road 
grants  question  (we  did  this  to  get 
written  evidence  of  the  patronage  deal) 
and  Stratton  replied  as  follows  on  Oct- 
ober 2nd  (Read  letter  5)-  Hon.  J. 
R.  Stratton  also  wrote  me  on  October 
2nd  about  appointment  of,  Returning 
Officer  for  the  Referendum  as  follows 
(Read  letter  6).  We  decided  to  have 
the    Sheriff      annointed.    or    ralher_rc: 
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commended  the  Sheriff  instead  of  the 
old  Returning  Officer  just  to  see  proof 
of  our  deal.  I  spoke  to  the  Sheriff  and 
he  wanted  it  and  went  to  Toronto  and 
saw  the  Premier.  Jackson  told  me 
when  he  returned  that  the  Premier 
asked  him  if  his  appointment  would 
be  satisfactory  to  Gainey.  and  if  he 
(Jackson)  thought  Gamey  would  give 
them  any  trouble  when  he  came  down. 
On  October  8th  I  wrote  Hon.  J.  R. 
Stratton  asking  him  to  appoint  Sheriff 
Jackson.  His  Secretary  replied  as  fol- 
lows (Read  letter  7).  \  left  Gore  Bay 
for  Toronto  about  October  2,  had  wir- 
ed Frank  that  I  was  coming.  Saw  both 
Sullivans  and  we  discussed  the  Davis 
petition  which  I  was  to  try  to  help  to 
saw  off.  We  had  frequently  discussed 
this  in  September.  There  were  other 
parties  also  arranging  to  saw  this  off 
and  Frank  said  they  were  getting  big 
value  to  do  so,  and  he  wanted  to  head 
them  off.  I  told  our  lawyers  what  he 
said  about  the  other  parties.  Frank 
said  then  Davis  would  never  face  a 
trial,  but  nothing  could  be  don?  about 
this  saw  off.  De  discussed  Smyth  and 
I  told  them  I  thought  he  cou'd  not  be 
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bought.  I  went  to  Toronto  again 
about  October  21st  and  met  Capt. 
Sullivan  at  North  Bay,  spoke  to  him 
about  the  rumors  that  were  going 
round  and  told  him  I  was  going  to 
see  Stratton  in  the  city  about  them. 
I  saw  Stratton  that  week  at  his  of- 
fice and  spoke  to  him  about  the  ru- 
mors and  showed  him  Sullivan's  letter 
and  told  him  Sullivan  had  been  talk- 
ing. He  asked  me  to  wait  until  he 
would  discuss  it  with  the  Premier.  My- 
ers took  me  to  a  room  and  I  waited 
there  a  long  time  until  Stratton  came, 
and  he  said  we  better  do  nothing  about 
them.  He  said  that  was  the  Prem- 
ier's advice.  Stratton  also  spoke  of  a 
letter,  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  other 
I  had  signed,  which  they  wanted  me 
t<>  take  home  with  me  and  sign  and  mail 
at  Gore  Hay.  addressed  to  the  Hon. 
G.  W.  Ross.  It  was  also  typewritten, 
and  in  it  I  agreed  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment and  agreed  that  I  was  get- 
ting no  consideration  for  the  same 
only  the  ordinary  privileges  of  a  Gov- 
ernment supporter.  Alter  T  returned 
this  they  were  to  give  me  back  the  one 
!  signed  in  the  lawyer's  office.  Frank 
Sullivan  was  with  1 
Was  given,  in  fact  h 
a  day.  I  took  it  home  with  me.  and 
we  decided  at  Gore  Bay  to  make  some 
alterations  in  the  letter  to  see  if  we 
could  get  a  letter  from  them  about  the 
same,  so  I  altered  the  letter  and  made 
it  read  different  to  what  they  had.  I 
mailed  this  letter,  addressed  to  the 
Premier,  Hon.  G.  \Y.   Ross,    ibout  Oc- 


Sullivan   was   with   me   when  this  letter 
given,  in  fact  he  held  the  letter  for 


tober  30th  at  Gore  Bay.  But  no  ans- 
wer, and  they  did  not  return  the  other 
letter,  but  now  have  both.  I  wrote 
Hon.  J.  R.  Stratton  a  few  days  after 
asking  for  the  loan  of  $2,000  until  af- 
ter the  session.  His  Secretary.  Mr. 
Myers,  answered  that  Mr.  Stratton  was 
out  of  the  city,  and  on  his  return  the 
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letter  would  be  laid  before  him.  but 
we  got  no  further  answer.  1  was  in 
Toronto  in  December  twice,  saw  Capt. 
Sullivan  and  Frank,  but  did  not  see 
Stratton.  After  1  returned  to  Toronto 
after  helping  my  friends  in  Perth  bye- 
election  I  saw  the  Sullivans.  and  they 
said  Stratton  wanted  to  see  me — he  was 
getting  afraid  of  me  since  I  had  gone 
to  Perth.  I  made  an  appointment  to 
see  him  on  Tuesday  morning.  9.30, 
January  13th.  When  I  arrived  there 
he  was  not  in  and  I  waited  in  the  outer 
office.  Vance  was  waiting  there.  My- 
ers was  there  and  another  clerk,  name 
unknown  to  me.  and  a  lady  stenogra- 
pher. They  all  saw  me.  I  chatted 
with  Vance  until  Stratton  was  ready, 
and  Vance  asked  me  to  let  him  go  in 
first,  which  I  did.  He  remained  about 
twenty  minutes.  When  I  was  called 
Stratton  asked  me  why  I  was  in  Perth, 
and  I  told  him  I  had  no  agreement 
with  him  before  the  voting  in  the 
House.  He  also  asked  me  why  I  al- 
tered the  letter — I  gave  evasive  answer. 
We  discussed  matters  generally,  and 
he  was  delighted  with  the  results  of 
the  three  Norths,  saying  Whitney 
would  never  have  as  good  a  chance 
again  of  writing  Hon.  before  his  name 
as  he  had  last  summer  when  the  coali- 
tion was  discussed.  He  gave  me  the 
particulars  of  the  coalition  deal,  also 
Manitoulin  affairs.  I  reported  about 
Little  Current  lock-up.  and  he  called  in 
Dr.  Chamberlain,  and  I  was  introduced 
to  him  and  discussed  the  lock-up  with 
him.  I  also  discussed  other  appoint- 
ments. I  left  the  city  that  night  after 
telling  the  Sulivans  how  I  got  on  with 
Stratton  and  agreed  to  come  down 
again  shortly.  On  my  return  to  Gore 
Bay  McGregor  decided  to  go  down 
with  me  next  time,  and  we  arranged 
to  go  about  the  27th  of  January.  I 
went  to  the  shore  and  up  to  the  Soo 
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and  met  McGregor  at  Sud- 
bury on  the  27th.  and  we 
arrived  in  Toronto  the  morning  of  the 
28th,  both  of  us  stopping  at  the  Walker 
House.  I  saw  both  of  the  Sullivans 
that  day.  and  Frank  told  me  he  had 
wired  me  on  the  27th  to  come  down. 
1  gol  that  telegram  on  my  return.  It  is 
as  follows  :  (Read  Telegram  No.  8.) 
He    told    me    that    Stratton    wanted    to 
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see  me  and  that  he  would  arrange  for 
time  of  interview  on  Thursday.  He 
did  so  and  'phoned  me  to  come  to 
Stratton's  office  at  2.15  p.m.  I  showed 
this  to  McGregor,  and  he  went  to  the 
buildings  with  me,  and  saw  me  go  into 
Stratton's  office.  At  first  Stratton  was 
out — then  McGregor  and  I  went  into 
the  Survey's  Department  together  and 
into  the  Land  Sale  Department  and  fin- 
ally he  went  back  with  me  and  saw  me 
again  go  into  Stratton's  door  with 
Frank  Sullivan.  He  went  in  at  the  door 
marked  private;  after  waiting  a  few 
minutes  Mr.  Stratton  came  in  and  at 
once  began  to  discuss  matters.  He 
wanted  the  License  Board  names  at 
once  and  wanted  me  to  sign  at  once  an 
interview  he  had  typewritten  for  The 
Globe.  I  told  him  it  would  never  do 
to  sign  that,  as  it  would  ruin  me  and 
the  Government,  but  he  thought  not. 
I  told  him  I  would  take  it  down  town 
and  make  some  alterations  and  then 
sign  it  if  he  liked.  It  was  agreed  that 
I  should  be  back  about  a  quarter  to  six 
that  evening.  Sullivan  and  I  went  out, 
when  Sullivan  said  I  would  get  an- 
other cash  payment  if  I  signed  it,  so 
I  told  him  to  make  the  arrangement. 
I  went  into  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment with  him  and  parted  there.  I 
went  down  to  the  office  of  Crossin  Pi- 
ano Company  for  a  short  time.  I  then 
met  McGregor  and  we  went  over  the 
interview.      I    took   my   pencil   and   al- 
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tered  many  words  to  make  it  read  an 
independent  support,  as  we  both  de- 
cided the  country  would  not  stand  for 
one  moment  for  it  as  it  was  then  writ- 
ten. We  discussed  the  question  then  of 
refusing  to  sign  the  interview  and  mak- 
ing everything  public  at  once,  but  we 
decided  to  stick  to  our  original  plan 
of  not  speaking  until  this  House  met. 
I  added  some  more  to  the  interview, 
and  after  getting  it  so  that  it  might 
pass  muster  I  took  it  back.  I  was  to 
call  for  Sullivan  at  the  office,  where 
one  Dougherty  is  a  Clerk  in  the  Public 
Works  Department  upstairs.  I  called 
there  about  a  quarter  to  six  and  Sul- 
livan left  Dougherty  and  I  a  few  min- 
utes to  talk  while  he  went  to  see  if 
Stratton  was  ready.  After  some  time 
everything  was  ready,  and  about  6.30  p. 
m.  or  later  Sullivan  and  I  went  into 
Stratton's  office,  and  I  showed  him  the 
interview  as  it  was  altered.  I  then 
agreed  to  give  this  signed  to  a  Globe 
reporter  to  hold  on  condition  that  $1,- 
000  be  given  to  us.  and  I  was  to  write 
a  letter  to  J.  P.  Whitney  that  night 
informing  him  that  I  would  be  inde- 
pendent during  the  session.  I  then 
agreed  to  furnish  the  names  of  a  Li- 
cense Board  on  my  return  home 
and       also       a       lock-up       keeper       at 


Little       Current.       1      then        stepped 
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out  of  the  private  office  into  the 
Secretary's  Department  and  met  Mr. 
Myers,  who  introduced  me  to  the 
Globe  reporter,  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten,  but  it  is  the  same  one  who 
was  at  Sudbury  with  Hon.  E.  J. 
Davis  in  January,  1900,  as  he  remarked 
to  me  that  he  had  met  me  there  and 
heard  me  speak  on  the  mining  policy. 
I  then  sat  down  at  a  table  with  him, 
and  he  read  over  the  interview  and  1 
gave  it  to  him.  It  was  the  same  inter- 
view that  Mr.  Stratton  handed  to  me 
typewritten  with  the  alterations  I  made 
and  the  additionals  I  wrote  on.  If  the 
Globe  will  produce  the  interview  it 
will  show  for  itself,  and  it  was  handed 
to  the  Globe  reporter  in  Stratton's 
outer  office  about  7  p.m.  on  the  eve- 
ning of  January  29th,  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Myers.  Frank  S^ullivan  then 
stepped  into  the  office  and  said  he  was 
ready  and  he  and  I  walked  into  the 
ante-chamber  between  the  two  offices 
together,  where  I  saw  Hon.  J.  R.  Strat- 
ton just  before  going  out,  and  he  told 
me  he  had  handed  Sullivan  $1,000  in 
fifties,  twenties,  tens  and  fives,  giving 
me  the  number  of  each.  Sullivan  and 
I  walked  down-stairs  and  out  of  the 
west  entrance  together.  Just  outside 
the  door  Sullivan  took  the  envelope 
out  of  his  pocket  and  counted  the 
money,  it  contained  $1,000,  he  handed 
it  to  me  and  I  handed  him  back  his 
half  and  put  the  balance  in  my  pocket. 
It  was  mostly  Ontario  and  Merchants 
Bank  bills  and  the  portion  I  got  was 
9  fifties  Merchant  Bank  bills,  2  twen- 
ties Ontario  Bank  and  1  ten  Ontario 
Bank.  The  twenties  were  all  Ontario 
Bank  bills.  I  then  went  out  to  Col- 
lege street  and  took  a  car  to  the 
Walker  House,  Sullivan  coming  as  far 
as  Yonge  street  with  me.  I  wrote  the 
letter  to  J.   P.   Whitney  that   evening, 
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had  supper,  and  went  to  the 
Princess  Opera  House  that  evening 
with  McGregor,  and  we  discussed  the 
affair  there.  I  left  for  home  next 
morning  and  McGregor  remained  in 
the  city.  On  my  return  home  January 
31st  I  wrote  to  Hon.  Mr.  Latchford 
and  gave  him  a  list  of  the 
road  grants  wanted  and  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  in  re- 
ply (Read  letter  No.  9).  I  then  did 
the  best  I  could  to"  pVicify  my  friends, 
and  that  was  the  hardest  task  of  my 
life  taking  abuse  from  all  sides.  About 
February  7th  I  wrote  Hon.  Stratton 
that  I  had  to  meet  my  Executive  on 
the  16th,  and  likely  they  would  ask  me 
to  resign.  I  received  a  letter  from  To- 
ronto, dated  February  nth,  registered 
at    Yorkville    on      February    11.    p.m.. 
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signed  X.  Y.  Z.  (Read  letter  No.  10). 
On  February  16th  I  wrote  Frank  Sul- 
livan about  the  Executive  meeting  and 
asking  him  how  Stratton  felt.  I  re- 
ceived reply  registered  at  Vorkville. 
February  20,  p.m.,  as  follows  (Read 
letter  No.  n).  I  was  so  discouraged 
with  the  public  clamor  against  me  that 
when  McGregor  returned  and  I  saw 
him  the  day  before  the  Conservative 
Executive  meeting  I  wanted  to  be  al- 
lowed to  give  the  particulars  to  the 
Committee  that  day,  but  he  insisted  on 
sticking  to  our  original  intention  of 
giving  it  to  this  House  first.  I  have 
worried  along  the  best  I  could  in  the 
face  of  all  kinds  of  insults  and  jeers. 
On  Tuesday,  February  24th.  I  regis- 
tered a  letter  to  Frank  Sullivan,  in  re- 
ply to  his  of  the  20th,  asking  for  some 
particulars  about  my  seat  in  the  House 
asking  for  the  one  Beattie  had  and 
asking  to  be  sworn  in  earlier  than  the 
rest,  and  asking  Stratton  to  wait  until 
I  came  down,  before  I  would  give  the 
names  of  the  License  Board.  In  the 
meantime,  I   heard   of   negotiations   on 
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the  part  of  the  Government  anticipat- 
ing my  resignation.  They  were  not 
satisfied  with  selling  their  friends  to 
me  a  more  despicable  action  never 
was  committed,  but  they  sent  up  an 
agent  to  interview  J.  C.  McMillan,  who 
was  the  Socialist  candidate  last  May. 
The  first  agent  did  not  get  much  en- 
couragement, and  then  two  more 
agents  followed  of  higher  repute.  I 
have  all  their  names.  They  told  Mc- 
Millan as  much  as  they  dare  of  their 
deal  with  me,  and  I  fancy  a  good  deal 
more  than  they  would  like  him  to  re- 
peat. They  told  him  they  had  not  giv- 
en me  much  yet.  but  promises,  but 
they  were  sure  I  could  not  face  public 
opinion  when  I  came  to  the  House, 
and  they  were  very  aivdous  for  a  prom- 
ise from  him  to  be  their  candidate 
when  I  resigned.  Fie  wanted  to  know 
how  they  would  satisfy  me  and  they 
told  him  they  would  fulfil  enough  of 
their  promises  to  satisfy  me.  They 
were  asked  how  they  would  again  sat- 
isfy their  own  men  on  the  Island,  and 
they  said  Sims  had  been  down  and 
they  had  satisfied  him.  but  Dr.  Mc- 
intosh was  still  unsatisfied,  and  they 
hardly  knew  how  to  approach  him. 
Frasers  were  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion, as  they  considered  their  influence 
nothing  after  their  vote  last  spring. 
They  got  little  encouragement  from 
McMillan.  On  March  6th  I  received  a 
letter  from  Frank  Sullivan  in  reply  to 
mine  of  the  24th  asking  about  seat. 
It  is  as  follows.  (Read  letters  num- 
bers 12  and  13.)  Then  T  came  to  To- 
ronto and  on  Monday  the  nth  went 
up  to  the  Parliament  Buildings  and 
7<s 


saw  Frank  Sullivan  at  the  Public 
\\  orks  office.  He  went  with  me  after 
dinner  to  Col.  Clarke's  and  was  there 
when  I  was  sworn  in.  He  also  took 
me  into  Mr.  Glackmeyer's  office  in  the 
afternoon.  We  discussed  matters 
generally.     I   arranged  for   Sullivan  to 
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meet  me  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday. 
March  10th,  in  the  office  of  the  Crossm 
Piano  Manufacturing  Company,  Nu. 
102  Adelaide  west,  at  7.30  p.m.  on 
Monday  evening.  I  went  and  saw 
three  young  men,  shorthand  writers, 
who  are  in  the  city  from  Gore  Bay, 
that  I  could  trust,  and  arranged  with 
them  to  come  to  the  same  place  before 
7  p.m.,  and  there  were  four  finished 
pianos  in  the  office.  Those  were  plac- 
ed in  such  a  manner  that  the  three 
men  could  lay  behind  them  and  hear 
any  one  talking  distinctly  in  the  of- 
fice. I  then  met  Frank  Sullivan  at  the 
door  on  the  street  about  8  p.m.,  and 
we  went  up  to  the  office  and  lit  a  light 
and  discussed  the  whole  affair — a  num- 
ber of  questions  were  asked  by  me,  and 
the  question  and  answer  were  distinct- 
ly overheard.  I  asked  him  questions 
about  Stratton,  about  the  whole  Cab- 
inet, about  the  bye-election  work  in 
the  three  Norths,  and  we  have  the  an- 
swers taken  down  by  these  three  men. 
I  asked  him  all  about  the. money,  who 
handled  it  from  Stratton  to  us,  and 
about  everything  connected  with  the 
transaction. 
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Q. — How  long  before  you  read  it? 
A. — Some  of  it  was  prepared  perhaps 
two   weeks  before. 

Q. — "Where?  A. — Some  of  it  at 
home.     Most  of  it  at  home. 

Q. — Where  else?  A. — Some  of  it 
may  have  been  written  here  in  To- 
ronto. 

Q. — Not  may  have  been.  Where  was 
the  rest  of  it  written?  A. — Some  of  it 
was  written  in  Toronto. 

Q. — Then,  you  were  not  quite  can- 
did when  you  said  may  have  been 
written?  You  knew  some  of  it  was 
written  here?     A. — I   think  so.  yes. 

Q. — Don't  you  know?  A.— Yes.  I 
know  some  of  it  was  written  in  To- 
ronto. 

Q.— How  much  of  it  was  written 
in  Toronto?  A. — If  you  will  show  it 
to  me  I  will  tell  you.  Do  you  see  this 
part  about  Sullivan  meeting  me  in  the 
piano   factory? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — All  that  part  wis 
written  in  Toronto. 

Q. — What  else  was  written  in  To- 
ronto? A. — I  wouldn't  swear  positive- 
ly.    There  might  have  been  some  of  it. 

Q.— That  is  page  19?     A.— Yes. 
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Q. — Was  written  in  Toronto?  A. — 
Must  have  been,  because  this  didn't 
take  place  until  after  I  came  to  To- 
ronto. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  that.  19 
was  written  in  Toronto?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — 14,  was  that  written  in  Toron- 
to?   A. — I  could  not  say. 

Q. — Look  at  it,  was  that  written  in 
Toronto,  or  at  home?  A. — I  could  not 
say.     I  have  no  idea. 

Q. — Was  page  8  written  in  Toronto? 
A. — I  fancy  it  was  written  at  home. 

Q. — Tell  me  why  you  have  different 
sized  paper   interleaved  in  this     state- 
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ment?  A. — Because  I  wrote  it  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

Q. — Then  I  ask  you  where  page  8 
was  written,  because  that  was  evident- 
ly written  after  the  document  had  been 
prepared.  A. — That  is  on  my  own  pa- 
per; it  is  likely  that  was  written  at 
home. 

Q. — That  was  a  statement  written 
after  the  whole  statement  had  been 
written?    A. — Oh,  I  could  not  say. 

Q. — I  will  show  you  why.  It  is  not 
the  same  sized  paper  to  begin  with,  is 
it?    A.— No. 

Q. — It  is  ruled  paper,  and  the  other 
is  not  ruled?  Well,  but  you  see  I  had 
two  or  three  kinds  of  paper  lying  on 
my  desk.  I  might  have  used  one  kind 
one  day  and  another  another  day. 

Q. — Then,  why  did  you  stop  three 
lines  short  of  the  foot  of  page  8  and  be- 
gin page  9?  A. — Well,  I  might  have 
been  tired. 

Q. — Are  you  in  the  habit  of  getting 
tired?  A. — I  could  not  tell  you.  why  1 
stopped.  That  is  quite  a  little  while 
ago. 

Q. — Do  you  ever  get  tired  getting 
$1,500  bills.  Does  that  tire  you,  too? 
A. — Not  if  I  was  getting  them  right 
along. 

Q. — I  suppose  not,  or  $500  bills,  does 
that  tire  you?  A. — Will  you  let  me 
ask  a  question? 

Q—  No.  A.— I  would  like  to.  I 
would  ask  you  something  about  get- 
ting tired,   too. 

Q. — Explain  to  this  Court  how  it  is 
that  page  8  of  this  statement  stops 
short  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  in  or- 
der to  connect  with  the  following 
page,  which  is  in  regular  sequence,  will 
you    tell      me      that?      A. — I      couldn't 
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tell  you   anything  about  it. 

Q. — I  will  tell  you  something  mo-e 
remarkable  than  that.  A. — We'l.  go 
ahead. 

Q. — I  am  going  ahead.  Page  14 
you  stop  the  same  way  about  two- 
thirds  down  the  page  in  order  to  make 
connection  with  page  15  ?      A. — Yes. 


Q. — Will  you  tell  me  how  that  hap- 
pened ?       A. — I    couldn't   tell   you. 

Q. — Was  it  written  in  Toronto  ?  A. 
— Not  to  my  knowledge  it.  was   not. 

Q. — Will  you  say  this  is  written  in 
the  same  ink  ?  A. — Oh,  I  couldn't 
say,  I  had  different  inks. 

Q. — Will  you  say  this  is  written  in 
the  same  ink  ?  A. — No,  I  won't  say 
nothing  of  the   kind. 

Q. — The  thing  speaks  too  strongly 
for  itself  for  you  to  contradict  it  ?  A. 
—Nothing  in  it  at  all,  sir.  Different 
inks  and  different  paper  on  my  desk, 
and  it  was  written  at  different  times, 
covering  a  period  of  about  a  week. 

Q. — Show  me  any  difference  in  writ- 
ing or  ink  excepting  the  pages  I  have 
referred  you  to?  A. — I  cannot  say 
anything  about   it   at  all. 

Q. — Look  at  it  and  see  ?  A. — You 
look  at  it. 

Q. — You  look  at  it,  sir,  and  see  ?  A. 
— Go  ahead   and  look  at  it. 

Q. — Go  ahead  and  look  at  it  your- 
self. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  are  asked  to 
look  at  that  paper  and  say —  A. — I 
will  look  at  it.  I  have  seen  it  all  a 
dozen   times   before,   your  Honor. 

Q. — Listen  to  what  I  am  saying. 
You  have  said  that  was  written  in  dif- 
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ferent  inks,  and  at  different  times,  cov- 
ering a  period  of  about  a  week.  Look 
at  it  and  identify  if  you  can  which  were 
the  parts  written  at  different  times, 
and  with  different  ink?  Do  not 
speak  into  the  air.  Point  out  if  you 
can  what  was  written  at  different 
times,  and  in  different  ink  ?  A.— 
Eight  may  have  been  written — 

Q. — Speak   to    Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  am  not  speaking 
about  what  may  have  been.  A. — Well, 
it   looks    like    it. 

Q. — It  looks  as  if  page  8  had  been 
written  at  a  different  time,  and  in  dif- 
ferent ink  ?  A. — Yes,  sir. 
._  Q- — Now,  go  on.  A. — 14  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  written  at  a  different 
time. 

Q. — Go  on.       A. — And  19. 

Q. — Now,  we  have  got  them  ?     A. — 
There    may    have    been    others.        Six- 
teen might  have  been  written  at  a  dif 
ferent    time.        I    cannot   tell    by   look- 
ing at  them  when  they  were  written. 

Q. — 16  might  have  been  ?  A. — 
Might  have  been.  I  could  not  say  for 
sure. 

Q. — Show  me  the  difference  in  the 
ink  or  paper  between  15  and  16  ?  A. 
— I  don't  see  any  difference. 

Q. — Then,  so  far  as  appearances  go, 
15  and  16  were^apDarently  written  with 
the  same  ink  on  the  same  oaper,  an  1 
at  the  same  time  ?  A. — It  is  lik  ly 
they  were. 

Q. — Will  you  tell  me  if  these- papers 
that  you  have  read  out.  these  pages  8. 
14   and   19,   or  arther  take  8  and  14,  if 
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thev  were  written  at   the  time  the  rest 
was    written  ?       A.— Well,    it    is    likely 


they  were. 

Q.— Then, 
ten      at      the 


if       they        were     writ- 
time      the     rest      was 

(212) 

written,  why  are  they  in  different  ink 
on  different  paper  ?  A.— Because  the 
paper  might  have  been  laying  before 
me  that  day.  and  I  might  have  oniy 
written  the  one  page  that  day  or  thac 
hour,  or  that  time. 

Q. — How  many  days  were  you  writ- 
ing this  document  ?  A.— I  cannot  tell 
vim   that. 

Q.— Think.  A.— Possibly  in  all  ten 
days  from  the  time  I  started. 

Q._ Now,  will  you  tell  me  how  it  is 
that  page  8.  it  that  was  on  the  table 
before  you,  and  you  were  writing  that 
entirely,  will  you  tell  me  how  you 
stopped  at  the  word  prevent  on  the 
third  line  from  the  bottom  in  order 
to  connect  with  page  9,  if  9  was  not 
written  before  8  ?  A.— I  cannot  tell 
you  that,  no.  I  might  have  quit  writ- 
ing that  day  and  next  day  I  might  have 
taken  up  another  piece  of  paper  and 
started   in   again. 

Q —That  is  not  my  question.  A  — 
Well,  I  sav  that  is  one  of  my  reasons. 

Q. — That  is  not  a  reason.  You 
don't  understand  the  question  perhaps. 
You  begin  on  page  8  and  you  come 
down  to,  "Sent  up  for  the  same  pur- 
pose and  he  was  anxious  to  prevent," 
and  then  you  stop  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Because  you  have  to  connect 
with  the  next  word  on  page  9,  'Any- 
one else  dealing  with  Smyth."  Will 
you  pledge  your  oath  that  No.  8  was 
written  in  ordinary  sequence  as  that 
document  was  written  ?  A. — To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  it  was.  I  don't 
know  when  it  was  written. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  when.  Was 
it  written  in  the  ordinary  sequence  as 
you  went  along  ?  A. — I  think  it  was. 
Q. — Will  you  swear  to  it  ?  A.—  I 
think  it   was. 
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Q. — Will  you  swear  it  was  ?  A. — I 
don't  swear  anything  about  when  it  was 
written,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  any 
more  than  it  was  written  covering  a 
period  of  a   week  or  ten  days. 

Q. — Tell  me  why  you  stop  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  down  page  14  to 
connect  with  page  15?  A. — 1  don't 
know  why  I  stopped.  1  didn't  think 
it  made  any  difference  how  much  of  a 
page    I    wrote,   or  how  little  I  wrote. 

Q. — Then,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
alter  you  finished  [3,  you  began  to 
write  14  hefore  15  was  written  ?  A  — 
T    might    have. 

Q.— Did  you  or  not  ?  A.— I  don't 
know. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  that  ?  A.— 
Yes,  I  will  swear  that,  because  it  is 
too   long   since      that    1    wrote      it.        1 


don't  know  why  I  stopped,  or  anything 
else. 

Q. — 1  point  out  that  that  is  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence.  A.— I  might 
have  changed  it  there  at  home  bet'o.e 
I   left. 

Q. — Then  why  didn't  you  use  the 
same  paper  ?  A. — Well.  I  say  I 
might  have  changed  that  before  1  "eit 
home.  It  might  not  have  been  writ- 
ten in  sequence.  It  might  have  been 
written  by  myself,  changed  before  I 
left  home.  I  said  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  written  or  not  in  se- 
quence. 

Q. — You  swore  you  thonght  it  was: 
A. — I  told  you  I  did  not  know  whether 
it  was  written  in  sequence  or  not.  It 
might  have  been  changed.  Some  of 
them  have  been  revised  and  changed 
back  and  forth. 

Q. — Page  8  is  the  first  page  that 
deals  with  the  money,  do  -you  see  that. 
and  that  is  the  page  that  is  changed  ? 
A. — It  might  be.       I   don't  know. 

Q. — Look  at  it  ?  A. — Yes,  I  see 
it. 

(214) 

Q. — Look  at  it  and  read  it.  A. —  I 
see   it. 

Q.— Page  8  first  deals  with  the 
$3,000,  and  that  is  the  changed  page, 
the  altered  page.  Page  19  is»the  page 
that  deals  with  the  arrangement  about 
the  interview  in  the  Crossin  piano  fac- 
tory, do  you  remember  that  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Now.  this  statement  was  writ- 
ten deliberately  ?  A. — Yes,  it  was 
written  by   me. 

Q.— Wilfully  ?       A.— Yes. 

Q. — Intentionally  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — Without  anything  to  interrupt 
or  interfere  with  you  ?  A. — Well,  so 
far  as  I  know. 

Q. — Your  mind  intent  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  your  writing  ?  A. — I  suppose 
so. 

Q. — Was  it  or  was  it  not  ?  A. — 
Yes,  I   presume   it   was. 

Q. — And    was    intended      to    tell    the 
truth  ?       A. — As   near   as    I    could   re 
member  the   circumstances. 

Q.— Was  intented  to  tell  the  truth  ?J 
A. — Was  intended  to  be  a  recital  of 
the  case. 

Q. — Was  intended  to  tell  the  tru  h 
is  my  question  ?  A. — As  near  as  I 
could  remember   it. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  that  ques- 
tion ?       A. — I   am   telling   you   that. 

Q. — Was  this  intended  to  tell  the 
truth  as  it  happened  ?  A. — To  tell  it 
as    well    as    I    could   remember  it. 

Q. — And  you  made  statements  in 
this  intending  to  make  them  in  the 
Mouse?  A. — I  intended  to  read  that 
statement  in  the  House. 

Q. — And  what  light  have  you  ro| 
since  the  preparing  of  this  -tat  mm" 
in   regard  to  the   facts   or  any   of  then. 
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what  new  light  have   you   got  ?       A. — 
I   don't  know.       I   don't  know   of  any 
new    light.        I    might   have   some   new 
night   on   some   things. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  what  you 
might  have.  I  am  asking  you  to  tell 
me  a  single  fact  in  this  statement  up- 
on which  you  have  got  new  light  since 
vou  wrote  it.  A.— Well,  it  is  a  long 
statement,  and  covering  a  1<  >ng  period 
of  time,  and  there  might  have  been 
some  things.  I  say  "about"'  in  that 
statement. 

Q. — It  is  not  incorrect  to  say  about. 
A.— To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  then 
that  statement  was    correct. 

Q. — At  the  time  you  wrote  it,  to  the 
best  of  your  knowledge,  that  state- 
ment was  correct  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q.— What  new  light  have  you  got 
since  that  time,  or  new  discovery  made 
to  change  any  of  the  statements  made 
in  this  written  document  ?  A. — Well, 
there  is  one  statement  in  regard  to  the 
day  of  the  interview  with  Stratton,  and 
the  day  of  the  payment  of  the  money, 
that  I  think  possibly  the  inerview  was 
with  Stratton  on  the  10th,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money  on  the  nh.  I 
can  tell  you  what  new  light  I  got  on 
that. 

Q. — You  got  the  bank  deposit  ?  A. 
—No,  I  got  the  production  of  the  let- 
ter signed  in  Mr.  Aylesworth's  of- 
fice, which  was  dated  the  10th  day  oi 
September.  I  was  not  quite  clear  in 
my  mind  whether  that  was  the  10th  or 
9th. 

Q. — What  do  you  say  about  that  ?  A. 
— I  say  it  was  about  the  9th. 

Q. — You  say  it  was  about  the  9th 
that  you  came  down  to  Toronto  ;•  A. 
— No,  I  don't  say  it  was  about  the 
9th  I  came  to  Toronto.  I  say  it  was 
about  the  9th  I  went  and  interviewed 
Stratton. 

(216) 

Q. — "About  September  9th  I  was 
taken  to  Stratton's  office  by  Frank  Sul- 
livan, and  discussed  the  arrangement 
with  Stratton.  No  money  was  men- 
tioned, but  the  word  consideration  was 
used.  Stratton  told  me  personally  I 
would  have  the  patronage  of  the  Rid- 
ing entirely  in  my  own  hands,  and  I 
could  suggest  anything  that  might  be 
of  use  to  conciliate  my  friends  in  the 
Riding."  Now,  that  was  about  the  9th 
of  September,  you  understand.  Your 
next  statement  is  on  Wednesday,  the 
10th  of  September,  you  went  back  to 
his  office?  A. — Well,  that  might  have 
been  the  first  time. 

Q. — Was  that  right  or  was  it  wrong 
when  you  made  that  statement,  on 
Wednesday,  the  10th  of  September, 
yon  went  up  to  his  office,  and  he  was 


not  ready,  or  not  there?  A. — Well,  I 
was  in  his  office  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Q— I  am  not  asking  you  that  ques- 
tion at  all.  I  am  asking  you  if  this  is 
correct,  because  you  take  the  trouble 
to  name  the  day  of  the  week,  on  Wed- 
nesday he  was  not  ready,  or  not  there, 
and  you  waited  about  the  buildings. 
About  12.30  he  said  he  was  ready?  A. 
—Well,  that  date  may  be  the  nth  of 
September. 

Q. — I  will  show  you  that  that  can- 
not be  so.  I  am  asking  you  if  you' 
intended  to  write  the  truth  when  you 
wrote  that  in  this  statement?  A.— 
Yes,  sir,  as   near  as   I   remembered  it. 

Q —Why  did  you  fix  the  day  of  the 
week  as  Wednesday?  A. — That  would 
be  the   10th. 

Q. — Then  you  came  down  town  and 
you  went  to  a  Conservative  caucus,  did 
you   not?     A. — On    the   10th? 

Q.— Yes.     A— I  think  I  did. 

(217) 

Q. — And  you  made  a  little  speech 
there?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Expressing  confidence  in  your 
leader?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  the  usual" jubilation  about 
carrying  the  Manitoulin  naturally?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — We  have  the  report  of  your 
speech  in  the  Mail,  and  I  suppose  you 
don't  deny  that,  if  it  was  on  the  10th, 
no  doubt  about  that,  and  that  appear- 
ed in  the  Mail  the  next  morning?  A. 
—Yes,  sir. 

Q. — So  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
nth  Stratton  knew,  if  he  read  the  pa- 
per, that  you  had  attended  a  Con- 
servative caucus,  and  had  been  figur- 
atively speaking,  applauding  your 
leader?  A. — He  would  know  if  he  read 
the  paper. 

Q. — And  you  were  there  beyond  any 
doubt  on  the  10th?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Applauding  your  leader?  A. — 
Yes.     • 

Q. — At  the  Conservative  caucus  held 
where?    A. — In  Toronto. 

Q. — Where?  A. — I  think  it  was  in 
the  Mail  building. 

Q. — So  that  they  would  likely  have 
a  correct  report  of  it?  A. — I  don't 
know  whether  they,  had  a  reporter 
there  or  not. 

Q. — You  did  not  see  the  reporter. 
You  saw  the  account  in  the  next  day's 
paper?  A. — I  don't  know  whether  I 
saw  it  or  not. 

Q.It  is  true  if  it  was  there?  A. — I 
was  at  the  meeting,  that  is  true. 

Q. — And  you  made  a  little  speech 
along  the  lines  I  have  suggested?  A. 
— I   suppose  so. 
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Q. — Did  you?  A. — I  don't  know 
what  lines  you  suggested. 

Q. — I  suggested  expressing  confi- 
dence and  applauding  your  leader?  A. 
— I   suppose  I   made  that. 

(218) 

Q. — And  congratulating  yourself  that 
you  had  carried  Manitoulin,  that  you 
had  carried  the  banner  of  victory?  A. 
— 1  don't  know  whether  those  words 
were  used. 

Q.— Words  to  that  effect?  A.— It 
might  have  been. 

Q. — And  you  got  out  of  your  cau- 
cus about  what  hour?  A. — 1  think  I 
was  at  the  caucus  late  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Q. — About  what  hour  did  you  get 
out?  A.— I  say  1  think  it  was  late  in 
the  afternoon. 

Q. — What  hour?  A. — Oh,  it  might 
have  been  4  o'clock. 

Q. — Might  have  been  a  little  later? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — -And,  notwithstanding  that,  your 
contention  is  that  on  the  .following  day 
he  paid  you  $3,000?  A. — Either  the 
10th  or  nth. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  that.  I  am 
going  to  get  one  or  the  other.  Did 
he  pay  you  $3,000  on  the  day  on 
which  the  Conservative  caucus  met,  or 
on  the  Thursday  after  you  had  ex- 
pressed your  confidence  in  Whitney? 
A. — Well,  1  will  explain  that  to  you 
if  von  will  let  me. 

The  Chancellor:  Answer  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  that  day  or  the 
next  day?  A. — When  I  was  writing 
that' statement,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  I  believed  he  paid  me  the 
money  on  the  10th  day  of  September, 
and  when  I  saw  the  letter  signed  in 
Mr.  Aylesworth's  office,  dated  the  10th 
day  of  September,  T  knew  Mr.  Strat- 
fon's  money  was  paid  to  me  on  the 
day  following  that  letter,  so  that  those 
arc  the  only  fact?  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Johnston:  T  am  not  asking  you 
that  question  at  all,  and  please'' do  not 
get  away  from  it.  Mr.  Stratton  knew 
if  he  read  the  Mail,  that  you  had  been 
at  the  Conservative  caucus  support- 
ing your  leader?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

(219) 

Q- — You  were  then  a  stranger  to 
him.  only  having  met  him  once  or 
twice  on  that  occasion?     A.  -Yes.  sir. 

Q. — And  the  day  after  you  attended 
a  Conservative  caucus  he  deliberately 
pays  you  $3,000.  is  that  your  story? 
A. — He  either  paid  it  to  me  that  day 
of  the  caucus  or  the  next  day.  T  won'1 
swear  positively.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection  when  T  was  writing  that 
article   T    said    on   the    xoth   of   Sept  em 
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ber,  but  finding  that'&e  letter  in  Ayles- 
worth's office  was  date  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, I  knew  that  the  money  was 
paid  the  day  following  the  date  of 
that.  I  will  swear  this,  if  the  let'-r 
was  dated  correctly  in  Aylesworth's 
office,  then  the  money  was  paid  the 
following  day. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  that  you  come 
here  as  a  witness,  having  laid  a  deep 
scheme  to  entrap  the  Government,  and 
having  received  the  large  sum  of  $3,000, 
and  you  come  and  swear  to  their  Lord- 
ships composing  this  Commission  that 
you  do  not  know  what  day  you  got  the 
money  on?  A. — Well,  I  know  it  was 
either  one  of  those  two  dates. 

Q.— Do  you  swear,  Mr.  Gamey, 
Member  elect  for  Manitoulin  Island, 
that  you  don't  know  the  day  on  which 
you  got  that  money,  $3,000,  the  turn- 
ing point  of  your  life,  perhaps,  and  the 
fate  of  the  Ministry,  that  you  don't 
know  the  day  on  which  you  got  it? 
A. — Well,  I  tell  you  that  I  believe,  as 
I  said  before,  when  I  was  writing  the 
statement,  I  believed  that  it  was  on 
the   10th  day  that  I   got  the  money. 

Q. — That  is  not  my  question,  and  you 
know  it.  A. — Well,  I  won't  swear  posi- 
tively which  day  I  got  the  money;  to- 
day. 

(220) 

Q. — Let  us  get  the  bald  fact,  do  you 
want  the  court  to  believe  that  you  got 
$3,000  from  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
within  six  months  from  this  date,  seven 
months  at  any  «rate.  and  you  can  11  it 
swear  to  the  day  on  which  you 
it?     A. — That   is   right. 

Q. — Is  that  what  you  want  to  swear 
to,  yes  or  no  ?  A. — I  won't  swear  which 
day  it  was. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  that;  ans- 
wer my  question  ?  A.— I  told  you  1 
won't  swear  which  day  it  was. 

Q. — I  am  asking  if  you  will  swear  to 
the  fact  that  you  got  $3,000  from  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  to  bribe  you, 
the  member-elect  for  Manitoulin,  and 
you  cannot  swear  to  the  day  on  which 
you  got  it?  A. — T  will  answer  you  ln- 
saying  I  did  not  get  $3,000. 

(At  4  p.m.  adjourned  to  Tuesday, 
T4th    April.   1903.  at   10  a.m.) 

(221) 

THIRD  DAY. 

Tuesday.    April    14th.   1903     to  a.m. 

("toss-examination  of  Mr  Gamey 
continued    by    Mr.    Johnston  : — 

Q. — The  question  of  time,  you  wfll 
remember.  I  was  dealing  with  last 
night  when  you  and  I  parted  ?  A. — 
Yes 
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-  ntario. 

Q. — That  is  trie* 'time  that  you  were 
up  at  Mr.  Stratton's  office  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — Now,  will  you  please  fix  as  near- 
ly as  you  can  the  first  day  you  were  in 
Stratton's  office  ?  A. — I  think  it  was 
on   the   ioth. 

Q. — It  would  be  the  day  on  which 
you  were  introduced  to  him  most  like- 
ly ?  A. — Most  likely.  I  might  have  met 
him  before. 

Q. — You  have  no  recollection  ot 
that?  A. — No,  I  have  not. 

Q. — Then  do  not  guess.  You  have 
no  recollection,  and  likely  the  first  day 
you  were  there  was  the  day  on  which 
you  were  introduced  to  him,  and  you 
think  that   was  the   ioth?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  would  be  there  about 
how  long  ?  A.— I  might  have  been  with 
him  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Q. — I  suppose  you  had  a  good  deal 
of  talk  over  one  thing  and  another. 
You  politicians  when  you  meet  do  talk 
a  good  deal  ?  A. — Talk  quite  a  bit. 

Q. — And  you  think  it  would  be  as 
much  as  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ?  A. 
—I  think  so. 

Q. — You  do  not  think  it  would  be 
more  than  that  ?  A. — It  might  have 
been  more  than  that.     I  couldn't  say. 

Q. — Would  you  give  me  a  limt,  say 
from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  io  an 
hour  ?  Would  that  be  according  to 
your  recollection  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  would  be  your  best  recol- 
lection.     And   you   went   there     about 

(222) 

what    time  ?    A. — I    went    there    some- 
thing about  ten  o'clock  that  forenoon. 

Q. — I  understand  you  did  not  see 
him  ?  A. — I  think  he  was  not  in  at 
first. 

Q. — You  said  so  in  'your  statement. 
There  is  no  thinking  about  it.  And  you 
remained  there  all  the  time  up  until 
you  saw  him  ?  A. — I  think  Sullivan  and 
I  walked  around  a  little  in  the  hall. 

Q. — You  remained  at  the  building  ? 
A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  then  will  you  tell  me  the 
hour  you  saw  him  ?  A. — Very  likely 
about  twenty  minutes  past  ten,  or 
something  like  that. 

Q. — Not  very  likely,  but  when  did 
you  see  him  ?  A. — To  the  best  of  my 
recollection  about  half-past  ten. 

Q. — Ten  minutes  is  neither  here  nor 
there,  you  know,  in  trying  to  fix  the 
exact  hour,  is  it.  with  you  ?  A. — I  give 
you  the  best  recollection  I  have. 

Q. — Then  your  best  is  half-past  ten 
when  you  met  Mr.  Stratton  ?  A. — 
About  that. 

Q. — And  you  stayed  with  him  until 
about  a  quarter-past  eleven,  or  half- 
past  eleven,  according  to  your     state- 


ment ?  A.— Likelv  something  like 
that. 

Q. — May  have  stayed  until  twelve 
o'clock  ?   A. — Xo,    I    do   not   think   so. 

Q. — You  think  about  half-past  eleven 
would  be  the  outside  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — Now,  when  did  you  next  see 
him  ?  A. — Saw  him  the  next  day. 

Q. — You  did  not  see  him  again  that 
day  ?  A. — No,  sir. 

(223) 

Q. — Will  you  tell  me  what  hour  you 
went  up  the  next  day  ?  A. — I  think  we 
went  up  about  half-past  ten  or  some- 
thing like  that  the  next  day. 

Q. — Are  you  just  guessing  at  it,  or 
telling  me  what  is  correct  ?  A. — As 
near  as  I  can  remember. 

Q. — Who  was  with  you  ?  A. — Frank 
Sullivan. 

Q. — Where  did  you  meet?  A. — T  do 
not  remember  whether  he  met  me  in 
the  building,  or  whether  I  went  up  part 
of  the  way  with  him. 

Q. — You  say  you  and  Frank  went  up 
together  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — Where  did  you  meet  before  you 
went  up  together  ?  That  is  your  state- 
ment. Where  did  you  meet  before  you 
went  up  together  ?  A. — Well.  I  cannot 
tell  you  exactly  where  I  met  Frank 
Sullivan. 

Q. — You  don't  know  ?  A. — No. 

Q. — And  you  don't  know  whether 
you  met  him  at  all  ?  A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — Where  did  you  meet  him?  A. — 
I  met  him  at  the  building,  if  not  be- 
fore. 

Q. — Tell  me  where  you  met  him  be- 
fore, if  you  did  ?  A. — If  I  met  him  be- 
fore that  it  would  be  probably  at  the 
Walker   House. 

Q. — Where  did  you  meet  him  ?  A. — 
I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q. — I  do  not  ask  exactly.  Give  me 
the  locality  where  you  met  him  ?  A. — 
That  is  quite  a  few  months  ago. 

Q. — But  you  were  then  dealing  in 
large  transactions  ?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  were  dealing  wit'.i  a 
great  national  question  ?  A. — Yes. 

(224) 

Q. — You  were  trying  to  overthrow 
a   Government,  eh  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — For  which  you  were  looking  for 
a  reward,  no  doubt  ?  Not  even  the 
inner  consciousness  of  doing  right  ? 
Did  you  expect  anything  at  all?  \. — 
That  is  my  business. 

Q. — That  is  your  business  whether 
you  expected  anything  or  not  ?  That 
is  your  business  whether  you  expected 
anythinp-  or  not  ?  Did  you  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  expect  any  little  thing  go- 
ing ?  A. — Oh,  I  do  not  know  as  I 
did. 
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Q. — Will  you  swear  before  .  lis 
court  that  you  did  not?  A. — 1  will 
swear  I  had  no  reason  to  expect  any- 
thing. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not 
expect  some  little  reward  before,  this 
court  ?  A. — I  will  swear  that  I  did 
not  know  that  I  would  get  any  re- 
ward, or  did  not  expect  to,  and  did  not 
have  any   reason   to   expect  it. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  to  that  fact  ? 
Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  ex- 
pect some  political  reward  for  all  this 
dirty  work  ?  A. — Yes,  I  will  swear 
that. 

Q. — Why  didn't  you  swear  it  before? 
A. — Because  I  wanted  to  explain  it  to 
you. 

Q. — That  you  had  not  any  reason  for 
doing  it.  Never  said  to  anybody  that 
you  expected  a  reward  for  this  ?  A. — 
No,  I  never  said  to  anybody  that  I 
did. 

Q. — Never  expected  to  be  made  a 
Minister,  for  instance  ?      A. — No. 

Q. — Never  said  it  within  the  last  two 
or  three  weeks,  a  thing  that  you  can- 
not forget?  A. — No,  I  did  not  say  1 
expected  to  be   made   a   Minister. 

Q. — That  they  were  going  to  make 
vou  a  Minister  ?  A. — No,I  never  said 
that. 

(225) 

Q. — That  you  were  going  to  have  a 
position  in  the  Government  ?  A.  — 
No,   sir. 

Q. — To  anybody  ?      A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Well,  we  will  see.  Now  on  the 
second  day  you  do  not  know  where 
you  met  this  supposed  briber,  Frank 
Sullivan,  but,  at  any  rate,  you  gather- 
ed up  at  the  building  about  what  hour? 
A. — 1    think   we   went   up   there   about 

10  o'clock  or  a  little  after  10. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Speak  out  a  lit- 
tle,  Mr.    Gamey. 

Witness  :  A  little  after  10. 

.Mr.  Johnston:  Truth  can  always  be 
proclaimed  loudly.  Mr.  Gamey.  do  not 
forget  that.  Then  did  you  see  Mr. 
Stratton  when  you  went  up  there  that 
day  ?      A. — Not  at  first. 

Q. — When  did  you  see  him  ?  A. — 
After  we  waited  a  little  while. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  wait  •?  A. — 
Well,  we  waited  quite  a  little   while. 

Q. — 'That       is       indefinite  ?  A. — I 

might  say  we  waited   an  hour. 

Q. — Did  you  or  did  you  not  wait  an 
hour  ?  A. — I  expect  we  waited  about 
an    hour. 

Q. — That  Would  l>rin<_j  you  until  after 

11  o'clock?       A. — About  that. 

Q. — And  then  did  you  see  him  ?  A. 
—Sometime  after  that. 

Q.— Tell  me  when  you  saw  him  ?  A. 
— I  saw  him — I  could  not  tell  you  to 
the  minute. 
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Q. — I  do  not  ask  the  minute.  I 
will  take  half  an  hour  from  a  man  like 
you.  A. — I  saw  him  about  half-past 
eleven. 

(226) 

Q. — And  you  left  him  about  that 
time  ?  A. — I  was  not  with  him  that 
day  any  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes   altogether. 

Q. — You  would  leave  him  about  12 
o'clock  ?  A. — Somewheres       about 

that. 

Q. — You  met  him  half-past  eleven, 
and  left  him  about  twelve  o'clock.  You 
are  quite  clear  about  that  ?  A. — 1 
think    so — yes. 

Q. — I  want  it  a  little  more  positive 
than  that.  Are  you  quite  clear  about 
that,  that  you  were  through  and  left 
him  about  twelve  o'clock  ?  A. — To 
the  best  of  my  recollection  that  is  the 
time. 

Q. — But  you  will  swear  that  as  a 
fact  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  ? 
A. — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q. — And  you  have  always  had  the 
same   knowledge?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  there  is  nothing  at  all  to 
bring  back  to  your  memory  any  other 
hour  than  what  you  have  always  stuck 
to  and  stated  is  there  ?  A. — I  told  you 
yesterday   the   recollection. 

Q. — I  am  speaking  about  the  hour, 
nothing  to  bring  back  to  your  recol- 
lection any  other  hour  than  the  hour 
you  are  giving  now.  Left  Stratton  at 
twelve  o'clock  ?  A. — I  say  about  that. 
I  do  not  say  I  left  him  at  twelve 
o'clock  exactly.  I  say  about  twelve 
o'clock. 

Q. — You  say  you  went  there  about 
half-past  eleven,  or  saw  him  about  that 
hour,  and  stayed  about  twenty  minutes 
or  half  an  hour,  and  left  him  about 
twelve  o'clock  ?       A. — Yes. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  on  the 
10th. 

(227) 

Mr.  Johnston:  No,  on  the   2nd  day. 

Q. — That  was  the  only  occasion  you 
saw  him  in  September,  those  two?  Is 
that  right?  A. — I  think  so. 

Q. — Do  not  think.  You  are  thinking 
a  great  deal  this  morning.  Tell  me 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  the  fact  that' 
those  are  the  only  two  times  you  saw 
him  in  September?  A. — Those  are  the 
only  two  occasions  I  know  of  now. 

Q. — And  you  saw  him  on  two  days 
one  after  the  other  consecutive!} 
— Yes. 

Q.— No  doubt  about  that?  A— No 
doubt  about  that. 

Q.You  did  not  sec  him  on  three 
days?  A. — T  would  not  swear  posi- 
tively,   but   I    do   not    think    T    did. 

Q. — Now  it  was  of  course  the  sec- 
ond   day    that   you    got   the    money,   ac- 
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cording  to  your  story?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Now,  listen  to  this:  "About  Sep- 
tember 9th  I  was  taken  to  Stratton's 
office  by  Frank  Sullivan,  and  discussed 
the  arrangement  with  him,  talked  about 
the  patronage,  the  License  Board,  and 
a  letter  which  you  would  have  to  sign. 
On  Wednesday,  September  ioth,  about 
twelve  o'clock,  or  12.30,  Sullivan  and 
I   went  to   his   office   together." 

The  Chancellor:  What  are  you  read- 
ing from? 

Mr.  Johnston:  From  the  statement, 
my    Lord. 

The    Chancellor:    His    manuscript? 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  am  reading  from 
the  print,  which  is  an  exact  copy. 

The   Chancellor:    Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Johnston  (resuming) :  Your 
Lordship  will  see  it.  He  saw  Mr. 
Stratton.      That    is    in    the   head     line. 

(228) 

The  first  of  that  paragraph  is:  "About 
September  9th  I  was  taken  into  Strat- 
ton's office  by  Frank  Sullivan,  and  dis- 
cussed the  arrangement  with  him.  Then 
no  money  was  mentioned,  but  he 
talked  about  the  patronage,  conciliat- 
ing my  friends,  the  License  .Board,  in- 
spector, other  changes,  and  the  letter 
which  he  would  have  to  sign  to  the 
Premier.  That  was  your  statement? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — As  given  in  the  House?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

*  Q. — Under  your  own  handwriting? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

The  Chief  Justice:  There  is  no  hour 
mentioned  there. 

Mr.  Johnston:  No.  The  next  para- 
graph. "$3,000  in  it"  is  the  heading. 
"We  then  had  an  appointment  with 
Mr.  Stratton  for  the  next  forenoon. 
We  went  up  to  his  office  about  ten 
o'clock  on  Wednesday,  September  ioth 
— about  12  or  12.30  Mr.  Stratton  was 
ready.  We  left  the  letter  with  him. 
Then  he  said  Frank  and  he  should  go 
to  the  smoking  room.  They  went 
there  and  got  the  parcel.  Then  in  the 
next  paragraph:  "I  left  for  home  on 
Thursday  night,  September  nth." 
That  was  the  sequence  of  events  that 
you  gave  in  the  calmness  and  solitude 
of  your   own   home?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — When  nobody  was  disturbing 
you  in  the  witness  box.  Is  that  true? 
A. — Well.    I    think   the   date    is   wrong. 

Q.— Is  that  true?  A.— I  think  the 
nth  is  the  day. 

Q. — Is  that  statement  true  or  false? 
A.— Well,  it  is  true  in  this  regard,  that 
I    say  about   those   dates. 

Q. —  You  do  not  say  anything  of  the 
kind?  A. — I  do  say  about  the  9th  I 
was  taken.  I  will  show  you  that  fol- 
lows. 


Q. — "We  went  up  to  his  office  about 
ten  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  the  ioth 
day    of    September"?      A. — That      was 

(229) 

written    on    the    assumption     that    the 
other  date,  about  the  9th,  was  correct. 

Q. — I  cannot  account  for  your  as- 
sumption. I  am  taking  your  statement 
delivered  in  the  House  as  a  member  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  making  a 
serious  charge,  written  at  a  time  when 
nobody  was  bothering  you?  A. — Quite 
right. 

Q- — And  written  more  than  six 
weeks  ago — five  or  six  weeks  ago?  A. 
— Yes. 

Q. — Nearer  the  occurrence  than  to- 
day?   A. — Yes. 

Q. — You.  said  positively  in  your 
statement  that  it  was  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember-ioth,  the  hour  was  12  or  12.30, 
and  you  stated  in  regular  sequence 
that  you  left  for  home  on  Thursday 
night,  September  nth.  Is  that  se- 
quence of  events  in  regard  to  Stratton 
true  or  false,  in  regard  to  dates?  A. 
— I  am  telling  you,  starting  about  the 
9th.  Wednesday  would  be  the  ioth 
day,  but  I  told  you  yesterday  why  I 
changed  that  date  from  the  ioth  to  the 
nth. 

Q. — Perhaps  you  will  change  it  back 
again  now?  A. — I  will  not  change  it 
back   again   now. 

Q. — Is  it  true  that  on  Wednesday, 
the  ioth,  you  went  up  there  and  got 
the  money?     A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — Then  what  is  stated  in  this  state- 
ment is  not  true?  A. — It  is  true  con- 
sidering the  statement,  if  you  take  the 
whole  of  it  together. 

Q. — Now  the  9th  is  given,  of  course. 
A— Yes. 

Q. — WitrT.that  I  am  not  quarrelling? 
Then  you  cannot  be  mistaken  about 
going  home,  because  you  went  home 
on  Thursday,  the  nth?  A. — I  know 
that. 

Q. — And  you  knew  when  you  were 
making  this  statement  that  you  got 
the  money  from   Stratton,   as  you   al- 

(230) 
lege,  the  dav  before  you  went  home? 
A. — T  thought  I  did  then. 

Q. — You  were  stating  it  as  a  fact? 
A. — I  am  not  stating  it  as  a  fact.  I 
am   stating   it   about   that   time. 

Q. — Listen  to  me,  sir.  On  Wednes- 
day, the  i(\th.  you  say  you  got  the 
money?  A. — Just  read  back.  You  will 
see  about  the  9th.  If  I  went  there  on 
the  9th.  the  next  day  would  be  the 
ioth. 

4      (231) 
Q. — Let   us   begin  at   the  other  end. 
It  is  true  you  left  for  home  on  Thurs- 
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clay  night,  September  nth?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 
Q. — It  is  true?  A. — Yes,  that  is  true. 
Q. — In  your  statement  you  say  it 
was  the  day  before,  no  matter  what 
day  that  was,  that  you  got  the  money. 
Never  mind  the  9th.  Begin  at  the 
other  end  and  see  what  you  say  about 
it.  Now,  what  did  you  say,  sir?  A. — 
1  did  not  say  I  got  the  money  be- 
fore  I  left  home  in  my  statement. 

Q. — Is  that  what  you  swear  to?  A. 
— I  said  about  the  yth  I  went  into 
Stratton's  office  and  the  next  day  I 
would  get  the  money,  that  is  the  sec- 
ond visit.  I  tell  you  now  if  I  went 
into  Stratton's  office  the  first  time  on 
the  10th,  I  got  the  money  on  the  nth, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  swear  I  got  the 
money  on  the   nth. 

Q. — I  dare  say  yoli  are  prepared  to 
swear  a  great  deal.'  I  am  not  quar- 
relling with  your  capacity  to  swear. 
A. — That  is  what  I  am  telling  you 
now. 

Q. — Do  not  argue  with  me?  A. — I 
will  hold  my  own.  Do  not  worry  a 
bit. 

Q. — I  am  not  worrying?  A.— Not  a 
particle. 

Q. — I  say  that  you  stated  in  your 
statement  that  you  left  for  home  on 
Thursday  night,  September  nth,  and 
that  is  true?    A.— That  is  true. 

Q- — And  you  stated  in  your  state- 
ment that  it  was  the  day  before  that 
that  you  got  the  money,  that  is  what 
I  am  pointing  out  to  you?  A. — I  did 
not  state  that  in  my. statement. 

Q. — Show  me  what  you  stated?  A. 
—I  stated  if  I  went  home 
about  the  9th  T  got  the 
money  on   the    10th   and     went     home 

(232) 

on  the  nth.  If  I  went  there  on  the 
10th  I  got  the  money  on  the  nth  and 
went    home   on    the    nth. 

Q.— Or  you  went  home  on  the  12th? 
A. — No.  sir,  T   went  on   the  nth. 

Q- — Did  you  keep  any  figure  in  your 
mind  of  the  date  ?       A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. —  It  was  .111  important  event?  A. 
— Yes,   sir. 

Q. — The  most  important  you  had 
ever  had  in  your  life  ?  A. — An  im- 
portant   event. 

Q. — Had  you  ever  been  bought  be- 
fore ?       A. — I  was  not  bought  then. 

Q.— Were  you  ever  bought  before  or 
attempted  to  lie  boughl  before?  A. — 
I   was  not   boughl   then. 

Q. — Had  you  ever  been  attempted  to 
be   bought    before  ?       A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — Then  the  first  time  thai  any- 
body ever  tried  to  buy  you  in  their 
Kves  was  on  this  occasion  ?J  A. — Yes. 
sir. 
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Q. — And  you  don't  know  excepting 
in  this  way  that  you  speak  of — you 
don't  know  any  more  than  you  have 
told  us  ?      A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — We  have  your  statement,  you 
know  ?  Then,  after  that,  as  my  learn- 
ed friend  asked  you,  you  told  this  to 
several  people  ;  about  the  money  ?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q.— About  the  bribery  ?  A.— Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Half  a  dozen  people  or  more  ? 
A. — I    told    a    few. 

Q. — Half  a  dozen — five  or  six  ?  A. 
— I  do  not  remember  how  many  ex- 
actly. 

Q. — It  was  only  yesterday  you  swore 
to  it  ?  A. — I  gave  you  the  names 
yesterday.       I  wilr"  give  you  the  names 
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now.       I  told  something  about  it  to — 
Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  the  names. 
How  many  did  you  tell  it  to  ?       A. — 
About  5 — 4  or  5. 

Q.— Over  5?     A.— 4  or  5. 
Q. — Then  will  you  tell  me  when  you 
changed  your  mind  as  to  telling  more 
than  McGregor  ?      A. — I  never  chang- 
ed mv  mind. 

Q.— Never  ?       A.— No. 
Q. — You  always  had  it  in  your  mind 
to  tell  several  people  about  it  ?      A. — 
Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Never  was  arranged  that  no- 
body should  know  anything  about  it 
excepting  you  and  McGregor  ?  A. — 
Quite   right. 

Q.— That  is  quite  right.  Now,  your 
statement  says,  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  should  go  on  and  get 
some  evidence  we  could  prove,  and  see 
how  far  they  would  go,  and  whatever 
we  did  would  be  told  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  absolutely  no  one 
would  know  before.  What  do  you  say 
to  that  ?  That  was  your  solemn 
statement  in  your  declaration.  What 
do  you  say  to' that  ?  A. — Well,  those 
that  we  told  it  to  would  be  all  that 
knew    anything    about    it. 

Q. — You  cannot  get  away  from  me 
as  easy  as  that  this  morning.  You 
swore  that  you  never  changed  your 
mind,  that  you  and  McGregor  were  the 
only  two  people  to  know  ?  A. — Yes. 
sir. 

Q. — Now  T  ask  you,  "Whatever  we 
did  would  be  told  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  absolutely  no  one  would 
know  before."  You  told  four  or  five 
people  besides  McGregor  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — When  did  you  change  your  mind 
to  tell  others  besides  McGregor  ?  A. 
— T  did  not  change  my  mind. 

<  234) 

Q. — Then  why  did  you  write  that  in 
your  statement  ?  A. — I  mean  that  in 
a    general    way. 
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Q  _just  in  a  general  way  ?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q —"Absolutely,"  it  does  not  mean 
anything  with  you  ?  A. — That  is 
meant  to  be  in  a  general  way. 

Q.— Will  you  swear  on  your  oath 
that  it  is  a  general  way,  "Whatever  we 
did  would  be  told  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  absolutely  no  one  would 
know  before."  A.— That  is  a  wrong 
phrase  in  it. 

Q_You  did  not  mean  what  you 
wrote  there.?  A. — I  meant  that,  but 
only  in  a  general  way.  Not  to  be 
telling  it  around.  It  would  be  con- 
fined to  those  who  knew  about  it. 

Q.— If  I  say  I  will  tell  absolutely  no 
one  a  thing,  does  that  mean  I  am  to 
tell  half  a  dozen  people,  in  your  mind? 
A. — I  do  not  know  what  it  means  in 
your  mind. 

Q._What  does  it  mean  in  your 
mind  ?  A.— Just  what  I  am  telling 
you. 

Q_That,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  you  had  made  a  conspiracy  or  a 
plot  I  should  say,  that  absolutely  no 
one  would  know  excepting  you  and 
McGregor  until  the  House  met,  you 
swear  now  you  meant  by  that  in  a  gen- 
eral way  ?  A. — McGregor  was  the 
only  one  on  the  District  Association 
that  knew  anything  about  it. 

Q. — Is  that  what  you  meant  by  say- 
ing it  was  just  in  a  general  way  ?  Is 
that  what  you  mean?  A. — Yes,  you 
can  take  that  meaning  out  of  it. 

Q—  Do  you  take  it  out  ?  You  are 
doing  the  swearing  ?  A. — I  meant 
that  would  not  be  open  to  except  a 
few. 

Q. — You  meant  absolutely  no  one 
but    McGregor   and   yourself,   and   you 
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meant  that  four  or  five  others  should 
know,  too  ?  Is  that  what  you  meant 
when  you  wrote  that  in  your  own 
house,  "Absolutely  no  one  would 
know  before."  You  meant  by  that 
that  McGregor  and  you  should  know, 
and  four  or  five  others  ?  A. — Well, 
I  meant  that  McGregor  was  the  only 
one  of  the  association  that  should 
know,  and  that  I  applied  that  in  a  gen- 
eral way.       There  might  be  others. 

Q. — That  is  what  you  swear  to  ?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — Absolutely  no  one  would  know 
before.  Is  that  what  you  are  really 
prepared  to  swear  to  ?  A. — I  am  pre- 
pared to  swear  that  that  was  the  in- 
tention, that  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  association.  There  were  some 
others  that  might  know,  but  in  a  gen- 
eral way  he  was  the  only  one  who 
would  know  the  details. 

Q. — Not  absolutely  the  only  one  ? 
A.— No. 


Q  _Why  did  you  say  that  ?  A.— I 
just  wrote  that,  my  dear  friend. 

Q  —  Like  "My  dear  Stratton."  Did 
you  tell  Turner  ?      A.— No,  sir. 

Q —He  was  the  President  of  the  as- 
sociation ?  A.— Yes,  sir,  but  he  did 
not  live  in  Gore  Bay. 

Q.— Did  you  tell  everybody  who  liv- 
ed in  Gore  Bay  ?       A.— No,  sir. 

Q__Why,  didn't  it  go  into  the 
papers  that  you  were  deserting  your 
party  in  Manitoulin?  Didn't  it  get 
into  the  Manitoulin  papers?  A.— I 
do  not  know.     It  might  have. 

Q.— Didn't  you  see  it  ?  A.— I  do 
not  know  that  I    did. 

Q_Will  you  swear  that  you  did 
not,  that  vou  were  leaving  the  Con- 
servative party,  and  going  to  support 
the  Government  ?      A.— At  that  time. 

(236) 

Q.— Along  about  the  fall  of  1902?  A. 
-_l  saw  that  after  the  interview  with 
The  Globe. 

Q.— Along  in  the  fall  of  1902  didn  t 
you  see  that  ?  A.— I  didn't  see  it  in 
the   paper — no. 

Q —Did  you  hear  it  there  ?  Oh, 
yes,  I   did  hear  it. 

Q_ It  was  talked  of  ?  A.— Talked 
of. 

Q—  Then  let  us  see  what  else  you 
said.  After  you  got  the  money  you 
will  find  another  explanation,  you  will 
have  to  make.  I  explained  all  this 
to  one  Conservative  in  the  city  and 
to  J.  R.  McGregor  on  my  return  to 
Gore  Bay,  and  we  decided  to  stick  to 
our  original  arrangement,  to  not  men- 
tion it  till  the  House  met.  That  is 
in  another  part  of  your  statement. 
What  do  you  say  to  that  ?  A.— I  say 
the  same  way  as  I  said  about  the 
other. 

Q. — You  could  tell  it  generally  to 
your  friends?  A. — I  could  tell  it  to 
a    few    confidential    friends. 

Q. — And  it  is  not  true  ?  A.— In  that 
sense   of   the   word. 

Q— It  is  not  true  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  word?  A.— Ts  it  true  in  the  sense 
I   wrote  it- 

Q — Would  you  read  that  and  say 
that  was  true  ?  Would  you  read  these 
two  paragraphs  and  say  it  was  true, 
when  you  were  telling  other  people 
besides  McGregor  ?  A.— So  it  was 
true       in        the  sense  I        was 

reckoning  it,  in  that  way.  I  was 
not  on  my  oath  then.  I  made  the 
statement  as  reasonably  correct  as  T 
knew  how. 

Q. — Do  you  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween being  on  oath  and  making  a 
statement  ori  the  floor  of  the  House? 
A. — I     say    I    made   the    statement   as 
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reasonably   correct  as    I    could   at   the 
time. 

(237) 

Q. — I  am  not  quarrelling  with  your 
statement.  I  am  quarrelling  with 
your  statement  now.  Did  you  have 
any  other  talk  with  any  of  the  Min- 
isters about  any  member  of  your  fam- 
ily— carry  out  your  scheme  ?  A. — 
Outside   of  Stratton  ? 

Q. — Yes  ?     A- — No,    sir. 

Q—  Or  with  Stratton  ?  A— I  might 
have  spoken  to  Stratton. 

Q. — You  wanted  your  son  appoint- 
ed to  the  Crown  Lands  Department? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q.— Your  brother  ?  A.— I  think  I 
did   speak   to    him. 

Q. — I  thought  you  did  ?  A. — Not 
this  winter,  I  didn't. 

Q. — But  last  summer  ?  A. — No,  sir; 
not  last  summer. 

Q. — When  ?  We  can  fix  the  date 
without  any  trouble  ?  A. — He  might 
be   appointed   next   spring. 

Q. — When  did  you  speak  to  Strat- 
ton ?     A. — During  the  winter. 

Q. — Tell  me  the  month  ?  A. — Jan- 
uary. 

Q. — Before  you  got  the  money  ? 
A. — No,  sir.  I  had  got  the  money 
before. 

Q. — Before  you  got  the  January 
money  ?  A. — Yes,  sir,  it  would  have 
to  be,  because  T  just  saw  him  the  once 
in   January. 

Q. — Did  you  write  to  him  about  it? 
A.— No. 

Q. — How  did  you  get  the  applica- 
tion for  your  brother  ?  A — T  did  not 
sret    am-   application. 

Q. — How  did  you  make  the  appli- 
cation? A. — T  spoke  to  Stratton  per- 
sonally. 

Q. — You  asked  him  if  he  could  ap- 
point your  brother  ?  A. — No,  T  told 
him  T  mierht  ask  later  on  to  have  him 
appointed, 

(238) 

Q  — You  might  ask  to  have  your 
brother  appointed.  That  would  depend 
upon  whether  the  Government  was  in 
power  ?  A.— It  would  depend  upon 
how  I  felt. 

Q—  Whether  you  felt  friendly  to  the 
Government  or  the  reverse  ?     A. — No. 

Q- — How  were  you  going  to  feel 
to  pet  him  appointed  ?  A. — Tf 
I  wanted  to  deal  with  Strat- 
ton and  get  more  evidence  from  him 
and  get  that  much  closer  to  him  I 
might  ask  him  some  time  before  the 
House  met- 
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Q. — But  you  were  not  going  to 
have  him  appointed  until  the  following 
summer  ?  A. — I  was  not  going  to 
have  him  appointed  at  all  by  Strat- 
ton. 

Q. — You  were  going  to  have  him 
appointed  by  the  other  side  ?  — A. 
— I  could  have  had  him  appointed, 
or  at  least  other  men  appointed  by 
Stratton. 

Q. — We  will  see  about  that.  Then 
we  have  the  brother.  When  did  you 
see  Stratton  about  the  brother  ?  A. 
— I   think  it  was   in  January.   ' 

Q  —  What   date  ?     A.— 13th. 

Q. — 13th  of  January  ?  A. — Yes,  at 
least  I — 

Q. — Now  what  was  that  deal  you 
spoke  about  north  of  Sudbury — was 
that  the  Clemow  deal  ?  A. — His  name 
was  mentioned. 

Q. — Then  another  matter  before  I 
deal  with  some  correspondence  here. 
Why  did  your  son  sign  the  letter  for 
you  of  the  27th  of  October  ?  A. — Be- 
cause   I    asked   him. 

Q. — Why  did  you  ask  him  ?  A. — 
Simply  because  I  wanted  to  see  if 
they  would  refer  to  that  letter. 

(239) 

Q. — Why  would  they  make  that  re- 
ference to  that  letter  ?  A. — 
If  the  signature  was  not  the 
same  as  the  other  and  the  alterations 
the  same,  the  Premier  might  write  me 
about  it.  I  wanted  to  get  a  letter 
from  the  Premier  if  I  could. 

Q. — You  were  trying  to  trap  the 
old  man  by  sending  a  letter  ?  A. — 
I  wanted  to  get  a  letter. 

Q. — You  were  trying  to  trap  the 
old  man  by  getting  an  answer  to  yours 
on  a  false  signature  ?  A. — You  may 
call   it   that. 

Q. — On  a  signature  that  was  intend- 
ed to  operate  on  his  mind  as  a  for- 
gery ?     A — Call   it   whatever   you   like. 

Q. — Do  you  cal  it  that  ?  A. — I  in- 
tended to  get  a  letter  from  the  Pre- 
mier in  regard  to  that  letter  if  I 
could. 

Q. — Do  you  call  it  that  ?  A. — Tt  was 
done  with   that  intention. 

Q. — That  you  intended  to  trap  the 
old  man  into  the  writing  of  a  letter 
on  a  forgery  ?  Do  you  call  it  that  ? 
A. — T   do  not  care   what  yon   call   it. 

Q.— Will  you  call  it  that  ?  A.— You 
ran    call    it    what    you   like. 

Q.— And  if  T  call  it  what  T  like  will 
it  be  right.  A. — Tt  will  not  make 
any  difference  to  me.  You  can  use 
vour  own   term. 
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Q. — That  matter  was  intended  to  be 
a  misleading  signature  and  in  order 
to  show  that  your  name  had  been 
forged  to  that  document,  in  order  that 
you  might  get  the  Premier  to  answer 
that  letter.  That  was  the  position  ? 
A. — Simply  because  they  hadn't  any 
business  with  the  letter  anyway.  I 
felt  warranted — 

(240) 

Q. — Even  with  a  forged  name  to  it? 
A. — It  did  not  make  any  difference.  I 
did  not  forge  any  letter.  They  had  not 
any  business  with  any  such  letter  or 
any    such    business. 

Q. — We  will  see  whether  they  had 
or  not.  You  swear  that  that  letter 
was  Stratton's  letter?  A. — Stratton's 
letter?  I  will  swear  it  came  from 
Stratton's   office. 

Q. — And  you  swear  it  was  part  of 
his  scheme  to  get  you  in  to  support  the 
Government?  A.— I  will  swear  it  was 
him  that  asked  me  to  have  it  signed. 

Q. — Now,  I  come  back  again  to  the 
fact  that  you  and  your  son  between 
you  set  up  a  job  to  entrap  Mr.  Ross, 
the  Premier,  to  answer  the  letter. 
That  is  right,  is  it  not?  A. — You  can 
call  it  that  if  you  like. 

Q. — I  must  ask  the  Court  to  get  an 
answer  to  my  question?  A. — I  did 
that — yes. 

Q. — You  did  it?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — You  and  your  son  conspired  to- 
gether for  that  purpose?  A. — He  did 
not   know    anything    about    U. 

Q. — Did  he  ever  sign  a  letter  for  you 
before?     A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — Never  in  his  life  before?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — How  old  is  he?    A. — About  16. 

Q. — A  young  lad.  Good  training? 
A. — He  is  trained  all  right. 

Q. — I  should  think  so?  A. — You 
need  not  worry  about  that. 

Q. — I  am  not  worrying  about  that. 
I  should  think  he  is  trained  all  right. 
And  you  knew  when  he  was  signing 
that  name  that  it  was  with  the  inten- 
tion  of  conveying  to    Ross     that  that 
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name  was  a  forgery?    A. — I  knew  that 
the    intention    was    to   get     an   answer 
from  Mr.  Ross  in  regard  to  the  letter. 

Q. — The  intention  was  to  get  from 
Mr.  Ross  an  answer  to  a  letter,  and 
the  representation  to  be  made  by  that 
letter  was  that  your  name  was  forged 
to  it  and  thereby  get  an  answer?  A. 
— You  can  call  it  that  if  you  like. 

Mr.  Blake:  That  would  not  be  a 
forgery.     That  is  a  question  of  law. 

The  Chancellor:  The  objection  is 
that   the   witness   will   not    answer,   but 


turns  it  on  the  counsel  to  put  it  as  he 
likes. 

Witness:  My  Lord,  I  said 

The  Chancellor:  Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  wait  till  I  have  done  speak- 
ing. The  objection  to  the  answer  is 
that  the  witness  retorts  to  counsel,  you 
can  put  it  as  you  like.  Counsel  wants 
Mr.  Gamey  to  put  it  as  he  wishes. 
Not  as  he  likes,  but  as  witness  wishes 
to  put  it. 

Mr.    Blake:    He  cannot     answer  the  . 
question  as  put. 

The  Chancellor:  Then,  can  he  an- 
swer this  question:  Was  it  your  inten- 
tion in  getting  your  son  to  put  your 
name  to  that  letter,  to  get  Mr.  Ross 
to  think  it  was  not  your  signature, 
and  so  to  draw  a  letter  from  him? 
A. — Yes,  sir,  it  was  my  intention  to 
get  a  letter  from  him. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Then,  had  you  agreed 
at  that  time  to  give  a  letter  similar  to 
that?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  the  letter  that  you  gave  the 
10th  September  and  as  modified  by  the 
letter  of  the  27th  October  really  rep- 
resented the  position  you  were  taking 
towards  Mr.  Stratton,  no  mater  wheth- 
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er  it  was  a  true  or  false  purpose — it 
really  represents  the  position  you  were 
taking  towards  him,  and  the  Govern- 
ment? A. — Yes,  it  represented  the 
document  that  they  wanted  me  to  sign. 

Q. — It  represented  the  pretended 
position  you  were  taking  towards  the 
Government?  A. — Yes,  sir,  you  can 
call   it   so. 

Q. — Then,  so  far  as  the  letters  were 
concerned,  there  was  nothing  wrong  in 
the  letters  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  your  scheme?  A. — Well,  I  do  not 
know  that  there  was,  anything  wrong 
in  them  for  the  purpose  of  the  scheme. 
I  signed  them  as  a  part  of  the 
scheme. 

Q. — And  you  did  not  sign  the  let- 
ter and  the  letter  was  not  asked  from 
you  fpr  any  other  purpose  excepting 
as  part  of  the  scheme,  I  mean  as  far 
as  you  were  concerned?  A. — Yes,  after 
the  protest  was  withdrawn,  to  show 
that  there  was  no  deal  on  in  regard 
to    the   withdrawal   of   the    protest. 

Q. — The  letter  was  not  asked  from 
you  so  far  as  you  were  concerned  by 
Stratton  or  by  anybody  else  excepting 
as  carrying  out  .the  deal  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  on  between  you  and  the 
Government,  as  evidence?  A. — Yes,  I 
could  take  that. 

Q. — And  you  were  giving  these  let- 
ters as  part  of  your  scheme?  A.  — 
Yes. 

Q. — And  the  letter  was  not  given  in 
connection  with  the  protest  at  all,  was 
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it?  A. — Oh,  yes  it  was  given  in  order 
to  show  the  signature  was  after  the 
protest. 

Q. — No,  but  the  first  letter  of  the 
10th  September — that  letter  was  not 
given    in   connection   with   the   protest 

(243) 
at   all,     was   it?     A. — Mr.    Aylesworth 
spoke  of  my  acting  for  him  in  the  pro- 
test. 

Q. — Was  that  the  reason  the  letter 
was  given?  A. — Oh,  I  could  not  say 
why  it  was  given.  It  was  given  be- 
cause they  wanted  it. 

Q. — Was  that  the  reason  you  gave  it, 
in  order  that  the  protest  might  be  dis- 
posed of?  A. — I  gave  it  just  as  a  part 
of  the  arrangement  that  they  wanted 
me  to  carry  out. 

Q. — Will  you  answer  my  question? 
A. — Yes.  sir.  T  have  answered  it.  Go 
ahead  again. 

Q.— Was  it  given  as  part  of  the  ar- 
rangement about  the  protest?  A. — It 
was  given  by  me  as  a  part  of  the  ar- 
rangement— the  whole  arrangement  of 
the  scheme. 

Q. — Was  it  given  on  account  of  the 
protest  and  on  account  of  the  protest 
alone?  A. — And  on  account  of  the  pro- 
test and  other  things  with  it. 

Q. — That  is  not  my  question?  A. — 
I   am   telling  you  what   the   answer   is. 

Q. — Was  it  tjiven  on  account  ">f  the 
protest  alone?  T  want  to  pin  you/ 
down  to  that?  A. — No,  sir,  I  would'' 
not  say  it  was  given  on  account  of  the 
protest  alone.  Part  of  the  whole  ar- 
rangement which  the  protest  was  part 
of — patronage,  other  things,   and  cash. 

Q. — We  will  know  by  and  by  from 
a  gentleman  we  can  believe,  as  well 
as  you,  why  that  letter  was  given,  and 
how.  and  it  is  important  for  me  to 
have  no  dispute  about  what  you  are 
raying    now. 

The  Chancellor:  He  says  it  was  not 
given  on  account  of  the  protest  alone. 

(244) 

Witness  :  It  was  given  as  a  part  of 
the  whole  arrangement.  Just  one  piece 
or  part  of  the  arrangement,  the  pro- 
test, patronage— it  was  all  the  one  deal 
and  arrangement. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Now.  you  claim  to 
have  got  a  certain  amount  of  patron- 
ape  ?  A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — By  reason  of  your  apparent 
turnover  ?   A. — Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  get?  A.— I  had 
an   appointment   or   two  made. 

Q. — What  did  you  get.  is  my  ques- 
tion ?  A. — T  had  some  appointments 
made. 

Q. — What  did  you  pet  ?  A. — T  got  ap- 
pointments. 

00 


Q. — I  am  asking  what  you  did  get. 
Tell  me  what  you  got  ?  A. — I  told  you 
I  got  appointments. 

Q. — What  appointments  did  you  get? 
A. — I  got  the  sheriff  appointed  as  re- 
turning officer  for  the  referendum. 

Q. — And  what  are  the  sherrifFs 
politics?     A. — He  is  a  Liberal. 

Q. — I  see.  Appointed  by  a  Liberal 
Government  ?  A. — Yes.  sir.  When  they 
did  not  want  to  appoint  him.  V  hen 
they  asked  to  have  the  other  man  ap- 
pointed. 

Q. — Mr.  Abrey  ?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Another  Liberal  ?  A. — Another 
Liberal. 

Q. — Who  else  did  you  get  appointed? 
A. — I   got   Mr.   Flesher  appointed. 

Q. — Be  careful  about  that,  because 
do  not  swear  beyond  the  length  of  the 
web.  you  can  cut  off.  We  have  corres- 
pondence showing  why  he  was  ap- 
pointed and  I  want  to  warn  you  ?  A. — 
Mr.  Flesher. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  that  you  were 
the  means  of  getting  Mr.  Flesher  ap- 
pointed ?  A. — As  far  as  I  know  I  was. 

(245) 

Q.— Appointed  J.  P.  ?  A.— Yes. 

Q. — Who  else  did  you  get  appointed? 
A. — I  could  have  had  the  License  Board 
any  time. 

Q. — Who  else  did  you  get  appnirt- 
ed?  A. — I  did  not  appoint  any  others. 
I  could  have  appointed  them  any 
time   I   liked. 

Q. — You  could  have  appointed  doz- 
ens, no  doubt  ?  A. — No.  sir.  but  I  could 
have  appointed  the  License  Board  any 
time  I  wanted  to.  Mr.  Stratton  asked 
me.  and  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan  asked  me. 

Q. — Why  didn't  you  appoint  them  ? 
A. — Simply  because  I  would  not  ap- 
point a  Tory,  knowing  that  this  was 
coming  out  afterwards.  I  would  not 
put  him  in  that  awkward  positon.  That 
is  the  reason  I  did  not. 

Q. — When  did  you  apply  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Flesher  ?  A. — I  think 
that  was  in  the  fall  some  time. 

Q.— What  time  in  the  fall  ?  A.— It 
may  have  been  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember. I  do  not  remember  the  ex- 
act date. 

Q.— The  letter  is  the  2Qth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, relating  to  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  James  Flasher,  customs  collector 
on  your  island  ?  A. — Thomas  Flesher 
it  should  be. 

Q. — That  is  the  same  man  ?  A. — 
Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  that  wn?  the  first  move  you 
made.   20th   September  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — Do  not  sav  so  unless  you  are 
sure  of  it  ?  A. — So  far  as  I  ran  re- 
collect. 
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Q. — Now,  that  is  the  time  you  re- 
collect. Was  the  29th  day  of  Sep- 
tember the  first  move  you  made  in  get- 
ting Flesher  appointed  ?  A. — I  will  not 
swear  that  positively.  If  you  show 
me  the  letters  I  will  say. 

(246) 

Q. — I  have  your  letter  of  September 
'  29th  ?  A. — There  are  a  couple  of  let- 
ters in  regard  to  the  Flesher  appoint- 
ment— probably  there  are. 

Q. — Then  that  letter  was  transferred 
to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gibson,  who  has 
charge  of  the  administration  of  justice. 
You  knew  about  that  ?  A. — I  knew  by 
the  letters  I  got  from  Mr.  Stratton, 
that  was  all. 

Q. — And  from  whom  did  you  get  the 
petition  asking  for  the  appointment  of 
Mr.   Flesher  ?  A. — From   Mr.    Flesher. 

Q. — And  you  got  that  signed  on  the 
20th  day  of  September,  1902  ?  A. — I  do 
not  remember  what  day  I  got  it. 

Q.— Look  at  it  ?  A.— That  is  the  .date 
that  it  was  dated  there,  but  I  did  not 
get  it  that  day. 

Q. — And  that  petition  says  that  cer- 
tain residents  and  business  men  of  good 
standing— (quotes  from  petition.)  We 
therefore  pray  that  you  will  direct  that 
Thomas  Flesher  may  be  appointed 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  It  is  signed  by 
the  Huron  Lumber  Company,  by  Mc- 
Cormick,  the  President.  Another  com- 
pany by  Mr.  Harvey,  by  Davis  Ellis. 
These  are  the  men  who  petitioned  for 
the  appointment  of  Flesher  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  was  it  known  at  that  time 
that  you  were  going  to  support  the 
Government  ?  A. — It  was  known  I  had 
signed  the  letter  of  the  10th. 

Q. — Was  it  known  to  the  people  in 
the  riding  you  were  going  to  support 
the  Government  ?  A. — I  do  not  know 
how  many  people  knew  it. 

Q. — Was  it  known  to  the  people  who 
sent  this  petition  through  you  ?  A. — 
I  do  not  know. 

(247) 

Q.— Did  Flesher  know  ?  A.— He  did 
not  know  as  far  as  I  knew. 

Q. — And  he  sent  it  to  you  because 
you  were  the  member  for  Manitoulin  ? 
A. — He  asked  me  if  I  could  get  him 
appointed  to  the  position  of  J.  P.  some 
time  along  in  September.  I  told  him 
I  thought  he  could  if  he  would  get  up 
a  petition.  He  told  me  he  could  not 
get  appointed  in  any  other  way.  He 
said  the  Liberal  candidate  for  his  riding 
would  not  appoint  him. 

Q- — He  then  was  appointed  how  lone 
afterwards  ?  A.— I  do  not  remember 
exactly  how  long.  I  do  not  know.  The 
document  there  will  tell  you. 


The  Chief  Justice  :  I  forget  whether 
you  told  what  Mr.  Flesher's  politics 
were  ?  A. — I  do  not  know  that  he  has 
any,  your  Lordship. 

Q. — Now,  did  you  know  that  Fare- 
well had  been  recommending  this  man 
formerly — the  former  member  ?  A. — 
No,  sir,  he  never  recommended  Flesher. 

Q. — Do  you  know  ?  A. — I  do  not 
know  whether  he  did  or  not,  but  I  do 
not   think   he    did. 

Q. — Did  you  know  Flesher  ?  A. — 
Yes,  sir,  I  knew  Flesher. 

Q. — What  was  his  business  ?  A.— Cus- 
toms House  officer. 

Q. — A  man  occupying  a  Government 
position  already?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — So  far  as  you  know  a  respect- 
able man?  A. — A  respectable  man  so 
far  as  I  know. 

Q. — Fit  for  the  business  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — And  a  proper  appointment  ?  A. — 
A  proper  appointment. 

Q. — Then  you  applied  to  have  John 
McEachren  appointed  ?  A. — Sent  in  a 
petition. 
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Q. — You  recommended  it  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — That  was  refused  ?  A. — No,  it 
was   not  refused. 

Q. — Was  he  appointed  ?  A. — No,  sir. 

Thre  Chancellor:  To  be  appointed 
what  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  A  Provincial  Con- 
stable. 

Q. — He  was  not  appointed  ?  A. — No, 
sir. 

Q. — Notwithstanding  Mr.  Gamey's 
recommendation  ?  A. — Quite  right. 

(252) 

Q. — A  recommendation  of  the  22nd 
day  of  January,   1903?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — And  will  you  produce^  the  letter 
of  the  24th  January  from  Colonel  Gib- 
son to  yourself,  if  you  have  not  al- 
ready produced  it?  A. — I  have  pro- 
duced, sir,  all  the  letters  I  have. 

Mr.  Johnston:  "I  have  yours  of  the 
22nd  instant  recommending  John  Mc- 
Eachren for  the  position  of  Provincial 
Constable  at  Little  Current,"  and  so 
on.  (Read  and  marked  Exhibit  36.) 
That  is  what  Colonel  Gibson  wrote  to 
you  in  answer  to  your  letter.  That  is 
the   24th   January. 

Then  I  put  in  the  application  which 
this  gentleman  forwarded  as  to  Mc- 
Eachren, and  I  will  attach  them  to- 
gether. December  7th,  1902,  to  the 
Department  of  the  Attorney-General, 
Toronto.  Then  the  Petition.  These 
will  all  be  Exhibit  No.  36. 

Q. — Then  Mr.  Gamey's  letter  of 
January    22nd,      which      I    shall    make 
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part  of  Exhibit  36.     These  will  all  be 
annexed  to   the   letter    Exhibit  36. 

The  Chancellor:  To  whom  is  that 
addressed? 

Mr.  Johnston:  To  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral. 

Q.— Was      that    a   .proper      appoint- ' 
ment?     A. — It    would     have    been,      I 
think. 

Q. — And  what  you  stated  there  was 
absolutely   true?     A. — I   think  so. 

Q. — And  if  the  appointment  had  been 
made  no  complaint  could  possibly  have 
arisen  so  far  as  you  could  judge?  A. 
— So  far  as  I  could  judge. 

Q. — And  he  was  a  Liberal — this 
man?     A. — He  had  been  a  Liberal.     I 

(253) 
think  he  voted  for  me  last  spring.    At 
least  I  am  informed  he  did. 

Q. — Do  not  say  he  did?  A. — I  was 
informed  so. 

Q. — How  do  you  know  he  voted  for 
you?    A. — He  said  so. 

Q. — And  you  believe  all  the.  voters 
tell  you?    A. — Not  all  of  them. 

Q. — Then,  did  you  apply  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Swanson?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Was  he  appointed?  A. — No,  I 
do  not  think  he  was. 

Q. — Another  Liberal,  or  a  doubtful 
•one?     A. — Yes. 

The  Chancellor:  Does  he  say  a  Lib- 
eral? A. — I  think  he  was  a  Liberal — 
yes,  sir.  He  may  have  voted  for  me 
last  spring.  I  do  not  know  that 
either. 

Mr.  Johnston:  A  good  many  Liberals 
voted  for  you,  I  am  told?  A. — I  got  a 
good  many  votes. 

Q. — You  got  a  good  many  so-called 
Liberals?    A. — I  got  quite  a  few  votes. 

Q. — You  got  more  than  five  or  six, 
I  suppose,  but  do  not  trifle,  please. 
You  stated  in  your  letters  you  know- 
that  a  number  of  Liberals  voted  for 
you?  A. — So  they  did,  so  far  as  T 
know. 

Q. — Or  else  you  were  lying  in  youf 
letters?     A. — I    think   they   did. 

The  Chancellor:  When  was  this  ap- 
plication  for   Swanson? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Your  application — is 
that  the  first  one  you  wrote  to  Gib- 
son?    A. — About  Swanson? 

Q.— Yes?    A.— No. 

Q. — When  did  yon  write  the  first 
one?  A. — Possibly  in  July.  I  think- 
so.     Swanson's   petition    was    given    to 
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me  before  the  election  at  all  last  spring 
in   April. 

Q. — June?  A. — That  is  possibly  the 
first  date.     The  Petition   was   given  to 
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me  in  April,   but   I   gave  it  to   Farwell 
before  the   election  at  all. 

Q. — But  I  am  speaking  about  your 
correspondence  with  the  Government? 
A. — Mr.  Swanson's  friends  asked  me 
what  I  did  with  the  Protest,  and  I 
wrote  to  find  out  what  had  become  of 
it. 

Q. — You  were  making  application  to 
the  Government  for  the  appointment 
of  Swanson  as  a  J.  P.?  A. — Yes,  sir. 
Q. — And  he  was  a  Liberal,  from  what 
you  could  learn?  A. — He  had  been  a 
Liberal.  I  understood  he  voted  for 
me. 

Q. — Another  good  man  gone  wrong, 
perhaps.  Now,  here  is  the  appoint- 
ment. Long  before  you  were  ap- 
proached— long  before  you  handled  the 
dirty  money,  you  were  writing,  using 
your  influence  as  a  member  to  get  him 
appointed  to  office  ?  A. — I  was  writ- 
ing because  that  Petition  was  handed 
to  me  before  the  election  at  all,  and 
I   gave   the   Petition   to   Mr.    Farewell, 

and   Mr.    Farewell 

Q. — You  were  recommending  the  ap- 
pointment— trying  to  get  the  appoint- 
ments for  him  long  before  any  talk  of 
bribery  took  place?  A. — Not  appoint- 
ments— no — just  the  one  case,  and 
that  was  in  regard  to  a  Petition  that 
was  given  to  me  before  the  election 
at  all. 

Q.— You  pressed  it,  didn't  you?  A. 
— Certainly,  I  did. 

Q. — And  you  recommended  it?  A. — 
Yes,  sir,  and  would  recommend  it 
again. 

Q. — Whether  there  was  bribery  or 
not?  A. — Yes,  sir,  whether  there  was 
bribery  or  not. 

Q. — And  if  the  appointment  was 
made,  it  would  have  been  a  good  ap- 

(255) 
pointment?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  one  of  the  best?  A.— Yes. 
sir. 

Q. — And  you  blame  the  Government 
for  not  appointing  him,  because  he  was 
needed?  A. — T  think  he  ought  to  have 
been  appointed — yes. 

Q. — And  you  think  McF.aehren  ought 
to  have  been  appointed  quite  apart 
from  any  relations  between  you  and 
the  Government?  A.— Swanson'?  case 
is   different   from    McFachren's. 

Q. — You  think  McEachern  ought 
to  have  boon  appointed?  V  1  think 
so. 

Q. — As  a  public  necessity?1  A. — I 
think  SO. 

Q._And    Flesher?      A.— I    thin' 
but  he  could  not  have  been   appointed 
except   through      me.      You    could    put 
Mr.    Rrodie.   the  defeated  candidate,   in 
the  box  and  see  whether  he  would  ;  p- 
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point  him  or  not.  Put  any  Liberal 
candidate  in  the  northern  country  in 
the  box,  and  see  whether  he  would  ap- 
point  Flesher  or  not. 

(256) 

Q. — The  Government  have  the  ap- 
pointment as  I  understood  it?  A.— 
They  have  the  appointment  on  the 
candidate's  recommendation. 

Q.— Then  Exhibit  37.  I  will  read  the 
first  letter  of  June  24th,  1902.  The 
petition  was  forwarded  through  Mr.  C. 
F.  Farewell. 

(257) 

Exhibit  37  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing : — 

Letter  24  June,  1902,  R.  R.  Gamey 
to  Attorney-General's   department. 

Copy  letter  10  July,  1902,  R.  liar- 
court  to  R.   R.   Gamey. 

Letter  10  November,  1902,  J.  R. 
Stratton  to  J.   M.   Gibson. 

Letter  18  December,  1902,  R.  R. 
Gamey  to  J.  M.   Gibson. 

Letter  27  December,  1902.  C.  F. 
Farwell  to  J.   M.   Gibson. 

Copy  letter  23  December,  1902,  J.  M. 
Gibson  to  C.   F.   Farwell. 

Copy  letter  30  December,  1902,  J.  M. 
Gibson  to  Wm.  Irving. 

Letter  5  January,  1903,  Wm.  Irving 
to  J.   M.    Gibson. 

Letter  23  January,  1903,  Wm.  Irving 
to  J.  M.  Gibson. 

Copy  letter  5  December,  1902,  J.  M. 
Gibson   to    R.    R.    Gamey. 

Exhibit  37  consists  of  10  documents 
as  follows  : — 

Gore  Bay,  24  June,  1902. 

Attorney-General's    Department, 
Toronto  : 

Dear  Sir, — A  petition  was  forward- 
ed through  Mr.  C.  F.  Farwell  from 
Whitefish  municipality  signed  by  the 
principal  ratepayers  asking  that  one 
W.  J.  Swanson  of  Whitfish  Village  be 
appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  as 
one  is  much  needed  there. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  can 
make  the  appointment.  I  will  recom- 
mend the  same. 

Yours   truly, 

R  R.   Gamey,  M.P.P., 
Gore   Bay  P.O.,  Ont. 

(258) 
(Private). 

Toronto,  July   10,   1902. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  am  reading  for  the 
second  time  your  letter  of  June  24th 
addressed  to  the  Attorney-General's 
department  referring  to  a  petition  sent 
to  the  Attorney-General  through  Mr. 
Farwell.  I  now  wish  to  say  that 
search  has  been  made  for  this  petition, 
and  as  yet  it  has  not  been  found,  al- 


though in  all  probability  it  will  be. 
I  infer  that  it  contains  a  suggestion 
that  Mr.  Swanson  be  appointed  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace.  You  might  write 
Mr.  Farwell  asking  him  if  he  has  a 
copy  of  the  petition.  As  you  know 
the  Attorney-General  is  now  absent 
from  the  city,  and  he  mipht  if  he  were 
here  at  a  moment's  notice  be  able  to 
lay  his   hands   on   it. 

Faithfully  yours, 

(Sgd.)   R.    Harcourt. 

R.    R.    Gamey,    M.P.P., 

Gore    Bay   P.O.,    Ont. 
'Copy    of   copy). 

Toronto,  Nov.  10,  1902. 
My  Dear  Gibson, — I  enclose  a  let- 
ter from  R.  R.  Gamey,  Esq.,  M.P.P. 
for  Manitoulin,  with  regard  to  a  peti- 
tion which  I  sent  you  a  short  time  ago 
for  the  appointment  of  Thomas  Flesh- 
er as  a  J. P.  at  Spanish  River  Mills, 
on  Aird  Island.  He  says  he  has  n,ot 
received  any  notice  of  the  appoint- 
ment. I  am  also  in  receipt  of  a  let- 
ter from  him  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  E.  W.  Swanson  at 
Whitfield.  He  says  that  a  petition 
in  this  respect  has  already  been  sent 
you. 

Yours  truly, 

(Sgd.)  J.  R.  Stratton. 

Hon.  J.  M.   Gibson, 

Attorney- General, 
Toronto,    Ont. 

(259) 

Gore   Bay,   Dec.    19,    1902. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Gibson, 

Attorney- General. 

Dear   Sir  : — 

Re   Yours    of  December   6th. 

Re  E.  W.  Swanson. 
A  petition  was  handed  to  me  by  C 
F.  Farwell  in  April  last  and  by  him 
handed  to  your  department  from  the 
ratepayers  of  that  municipality  asking 
for  E.  W.  Swanson  to  be  appointed  as 

I  presume  the  petition  has  been  mis- 
laid. If  you  can  make  the  appoint- 
ment you  will    oblige, 

Yours  truly, 

(Sgd.)   R.  R.   Gamey.     . 
Sault    Ste.    Marie,    Ont. 

Dec.   27,   1902. 
(Private    and    confidential). 
Hon.  J.  M.   Gibson, 

Attorney-General,  Toronto  Ont. 
My  Dear  Col.— Yours  of  the  23rd 
inst.'re  E.  W.  Swanson  is  just  received 
I  do  not  know  this  man  personally, 
but  I  remember  that  shortly  after 
Bob  Gamey  was  nominated  as  the  Con- 
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servative  candidate  for  Manitoulin 
that  he  handed  me  a  petition  from 
several  of  the  residents  of  the  Village 
of  Whitefish  asking  that  some  i  ne 
down  there,  who  I  presume  was  this 
man  Swanson,  be  appointed  a  J. P.  1 
do  not  think  the  petition  was  signed 
by  the  Municipal  Council,  but  it  may 
have  been.  Whitefish  is  a  municip- 
ality of  Drury,  Denison  and  Graham, 
and  I  think  the   Council  usually  meets 

(260) 

at  the  Village  of  Worthington.  1 
handed  the  petition  to  Mr.  Ford,  and 
at  the  time  I  gave  it  to  him  I  explain- 
ed the  avenue  through  which  I  received 
it,  and  that  I  did  not  think  it  was  wise 
to  comply  with  it  just  at  that  time,  as 
I  concluded  Mr.  Gamey  was  trying  to 
make  some  political  capital  by  what 
he  was  doing  and  I  did  not  propose  to 
lend  my  assistance  to  any  such  im- 
proper practice.  Whitefish  has  al- 
ways been  very  strongly  opposed  to 
the  present  Government  politically.  In 
both  of  my  elections  I  think  I  received 
only  three  or  four  votes  in  that  poll- 
ing sub-division.  A  man  by  the 
name  of  McVittie  is  the  leading  man 
in  the  place  ;  he  formerly  was  a  strong 
Liberal,  but  he  was  mixed  up  with 
large  tracts  of  nickel  lands  in  that 
section  of  the  country,  and  because  he 
could  not  sell  it  at  a  fab- 
ulous sum  he  thought  some- 
thing was  wrong  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  he  then  transferred  his 
allegiance  to  their  opponents.  I  think 
that  either  Dave  Brodie  or  Dr.  Ar- 
thurs at  Sudbury  would  be  able  to 
tell  you  all  about  this  man  Swanson, 
or  perhaps  a  better  man  to  ask  would 
be  Wm.  Irving  of  Webbwood.  who  is 
an  official  in  your  department.  He 
is  a  very  bright  fellow,  and  his  official 
duties  take  him  to  Whitefish  and  T 
think  that  he  will  know  all  about  this 
man    Swanson. 

You  will  remember  last  session  mji 
discussing  with  you  the  salarv  of  the 
registrar  of  this  district,  and  you  were 
king  enough  to  put  in  the  estimates, 
the  old  salary  of  $800.  I  have  not  re- 
ceived any  of  this,  and  I  think  that  I 
should  and  T  cannot  understand  whv 
the  Treasury  Department  does  not  for- 
ward the  cheques  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter,  as  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing.  Upon  reflection.  I  think 
Ford  told  me  that  before  the  last  ses 
sion  yon  had  written  the  Treasury  De- 
partment not  to  send  any  more  salary 

(261) 

to  the  registrar  up  here  without  vour 
instructions,  and  that  T  had  belter  see 
you  and  ask  you  to  recall  that  letter, 
or  something  to  this  effect.  T  neg- 
lected   sayinc:   anything     to   you    nboi^ 
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that  part  of  the  business,  thinking  that 
the  Treasurer  would  issue  the  cheques 
for  the  salary  at  the  end  of  each  quart- 
er when  he  saw  that  the  appropriation 
had  been  made  for  that  purpose.  I 
would  be  glad  if  you  would,  straight 
en  this  matter  out  for  me,  as  I  have  no 
hopes  that  the  fees  of  this  office  will 
continue  as  satisfactory  as  they  have 
been  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
It  was  for  this  reason,  you  will  re- 
member, that  you  asked  for  the  ap- 
propriation   for   the    salary. 

Wishing  you  the  compliments  of  the 
season,  I  remain, 

Yours   sincerely,. 

(Sgd.)    C.   F.   Farwell. 

(262) 
(Private). 

Toronto,  23  Dec,  1902. 

My  Dear  Farwell, — Do  you  remem- 
ber anything  about  a  man  named  E. 
W.  Swanson  of  Whitefield  (probably 
Whitefish  is  the  proper  address).  It 
is  said  that  a  petition  was  sent  in 
through  (you)  asking  for  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  the 
petition  coming  from  Whitefish  muni- 
cipality. If  that  petition  was  ever 
presented  it  must  have  gone  astray. 
Tell  me  confidentially  all  about  E.  W. 
Swanson.  T  would  like  to  make^the 
appointment  if  there  are  no  specially 
strong  reasons  why  I  should  not  do 
so,  and  you  will  understand  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  this.  Please  let  me 
hear   from   you   by  return. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Sgd.)  J.  M.  Gibson. 
C.  F.  Farwell, 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,   Ont. 
(Copy  of  copy). 

(263) 
Toronto,  13th  Dec.  T902. 
Private  and  Confidential. 
My  Dear  Sir. — A  petition  is  said  to 
have  been  sent  to  this  Department 
some  time  ago  from  people  residing 
at  the  village  of  Whitefish  asking  for 
the  appointment  of  E.  W.  Swanson  as 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Mr.  Gamey 
I  believe  favors  his  appointment.  I 
would  like  to  get  some  independent 
information  confidentially  as  to  Mr.  E. 
W.  Swanson.  Presumably  he  is  an 
opponent  of  the  Government,  but  T 
do  not  know  on  that  account  that  he 
should  not  be  appointed,  but  I  should 
like  to  have  some  idea  of  his  quali- 
fications and  general  suitability  for 
his  appointment. 

Yours    very   truly. 

(Signed)    T.  M.  Gibson- 
Wm.   Trving.  V 

Provincial  Constable,  Webwood. 
(Corn-  of  copy) 
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Webwood,   January    5th,    1903. 
Hon.  J.  M.  Gibson, 

Attorney-General,  Toronto,  Ont: 
Honorable  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter of  the  30th  ult.,  in  reference  to 
the  apointment  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Swan- 
son  of  Whitefish  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  in  reply  would  say  that  I 
regret  that  I  am  unable  to  give  you 
the  information  asked  for  as  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Swanson.  I 
know  of  him  but  not  as  to  his  quali- 
fications or  general  suitability  for  such 
a  position.  However,  I  expect  to  be 
at  Whitefish  in  a  few  days  and  will 
make   quiet  inquiry  and  advise  you. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)    Win.    Irving. 
(264) 
Webwood,  Out..  January  23.    1903. 

Hon.  J.   M.   Gibson, 

Attorney-General,  Toronto: 

Honorable  Sir.— With  further  refer- 
ence to  your  communication  of  recent 
date  re  Mr.  E.  W.  Swanson  of  White- 
fish  would  say  that  on  inquiry  I  find 
that  Mr.  Swanson  does  not  altogeth- 
er possess  the  necessary  qualification 
for  such  appointment,  but  as  the  nlace 
is  very  small  there  are  few  men  to 
pick  from  and  probably  Mr.  Swanson 
is  as  good  a  man  as  you  can  get 
there  who  would  act  in  such  a  ca- 
pacity. 

T  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

your   obedient   servant, 

(Signed)  Wm.  Irving. 

Toronto,  5th  Dec,  1902. 
_  My  Dear  Sir.— I  have  been  looking 
into  the  correspondence  as  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  E.  W.  Swanson  of  White- 
fish  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  There 
is  some  reference  to  a  petition  hav- 
ing been  sent  in  asking  for  that  ap- 
pointment, but  I  cannot  find  that  this 
is  the  case.  Perhaps  you  may  be 
able  to  say  whether  there  really  was 
such  a  petition,  and  if  so  enable  me 
to  ascertain  what  has  become  of  it. 

Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)   J.   M.    Gibson. 

R.   R.    Gamey.  M.    P.   P.. 
Gore  Bay.  Ontario. 


(267) 

Q. — Now,  you  were  undertaking  to 
recommend  appointments  before  any- 
body touched  you  ?  A. — That  particu- 
lar appointment,  because  that  peti- 
tion had  been  handed  to  me  before 
the  election  at  all. 

Q. — In  answer  to  that  you  got  a 
letter  ?     A- — Yes. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Will  you  annex 
the    answer    as    one    exhibit  ? 

Mr.  Johnston:    Yes,  my  Lord. 

Q. — You  got  an  answer  from  Mr. 
Harcourt  to  that  ?  A. — I  do  not 
remember. 

Q. — July  10th?  A. — Yes,  sir,  I  re- 
member getting  the  answer. 

Q. — We  will  take  that  original  if 
it  is  there.  In  the  meantime  I  will 
read   from   the  copy. 

(Read  by  counsel,  marked  as  part 
of   exhibit  37,) 

Q. — That  is  the  letter  you  got  ?  A. 
— Yes,  sir,  I  suppose  so. 

Q. — Then  you  did  write  again  about 
Swanson  ?  A. — Yes,  sir,  I  think  I 
wrote  two   or  three  times   about  him. 

Q. — Now,  December  18th  you  wrote. 
That  is  the  next  letter  we  have  ?  A. — 
Yes.   sir. 

Q. — A  petition  was  handed  by  me, 
and  so  on.  (Read  and  attached  as 
part  of  exhibit  37.)  That  is  to  the 
Hon.  J.  M.  Gibson.  Now,  the  let- 
ter written  on  June  24th  and  the  let- 
ter written  on  December  18th  are  both 
in  the  same  spirit  ?     A. — I  suppose  so. 

Q. — Do  not  suppose.  Are  they  not? 
A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Both  in  the  same  spirit.  Noth- 
ing in  one  more  remarkable  than  in 
the    other  ?     A — Not    in    that    case. 

Q. — And  yet  one  was  written  be- 
fore you  were  bribed  and  the  other 
written    afterwards  ?      A. — Simply    be- 

(268) 

cause  the  Swanson  case  arose  before 
the  election  at  all^handed  to  me  by 
Swanson's  friends  before  the  election 
came  on.  and  I  handed  the  petition 
and  everything  to  Mr.  Farewell  and 
then  Swanson's  friends  came  back  to 
me  afterwards  and  wanted  to  know 
what  I  had  done  with  the  petition.  I 
said  I  would  write  to  the  Department 
and  see  what  had  come  of  the  peti- 
tion. 

Q. — A  good  appointment  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir,  but  entirely  different  from  the 
others." 

Q. — You  look  up  Mr.  Farewell's  let- 
ters in  reference  to  that  same  Mr. 
Swanson  and  see  what  they  say.  They 
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wrote  Mr.  Farewell  about  that  ap- 
pointment. Did  they  write  anybody 
about  the  later  appointments  after- 
wards;   A.— Here  is  the  appointment. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  Swanson  ap- 
]>'  'intment  ? 

.Mr.    Johnston  :      Yes,    my    Lord- 

Q.— On  December  27th  the  Attorn- 
ey-General had  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Farewell.     A.— Yes,   sir. 

Q—  In  which  he  states  that  he  gave 
the  petition  to  Mr.  Ford.  (Read  and 
marked   as   part   of  exhibit  37.) 

Then  we  have  the  letter  from  Col- 
onel Gibson  to  Mr.  Farewell  saying  a 
petition  was  sent  in  through  you,  and 
so  on.  (Read  and  marked  as  part 
of   exhibit  37.) 

Then  on  the  30th  day  of  December 
Mr.  Gibson  writes  to  Mr-  Irving  to 
get  some  information  about  Mr.  Swan- 
son.  (Read  and  marked  as  part  of 
exhibit  37.) 

Q. — Then  he  gets  a  letter  on  the  5th 
of  January  from  Irving.  (Read  and 
marked  as  part  of  exhibit  37-) 

Then  on  the  23rd  of  January  Mr. 
Irving  writes  back  giving  the  result 
of  his  inquiries. 

(269) 

(Read  and  marked  as  part  of  Ex- 
hibit 37-) 

The  Chancellor:  What  Mr.  Irvine's 
that? 

Mr.  Johnston:  He  is  Provincial  Con- 
stable for  the  District  of  Algoma. 
These  all  go  in  as  part  of  Exhibit  37. 
That  is  the  whole  Swanson  appoint- 
ment. 

There  is  a  letter  back  on  November 
10th  which  we  will  also  attach  as  part 
of  Exhibit  37. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Then,  if  your  Lord- 
ship will  permit  me  to  put  in  a  letter 
of  the  26th  February  to  complete  Mc- 
Eachren's  file.  This  is  attached  as 
part  of  Exhibit  36.  That  is  the  At- 
torney-General to  Mr.  Gamey. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  McEachren 
matter.  Then  there  was  another  ap- 
pointment made  up  there,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray. 

The  Chancellor:  Appointed  what? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Treasurer  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  accounts  for  the 
Island?  A. — I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q. — You  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that?     A.— Yes,    sir. 

Q. — They  made  that  without  refer- 
ring to   you?     A. — Yes.    sir. 

Q. — T  thought  so.  Now.  on  the  7th 
October.  1002,  you  wrote  this  letter  to 
Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  already  in  as 
Exhibit   to  I  find. 
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Q. — Was  that  also  true?  A.—  Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — And  if  the  appointment  had 
been  made  it  would  have  ben  a  proper 
appointment?     A. — It  was  made. 

Q. — It  would  have  been  a  proper  ap- 
pointment if  made  at  any  time?  A.— 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  position  does  Abrey  hold 
up   there?     A. — Registrar. 

Q. — Of  Deeds?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Appointed  by  the  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment?   A. — Yes,  sir. 

(270) 

Q. — On  January  13th,  Exhibit  26, 
you  write.  Would  you  kindly  appoint 
Chas.  C.   Piatt,  and  so  on. 

(Quotes  letter  which  is  already  an 
Exhibit.)  Is  this  the  Charles  C. 
Piatt  that  you  confided  in?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — The  same  man?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — He  was  not  appointed?  A. — Xo. 
sir. 

Q. — A  good  appointment?  A. — Ves, 
sir,  would  have  been.  I  could  have 
had  him  appointed  if  I  had  wanted  to. 

Q. — He  was  not  appointed?  A. — He 
was  not  appointed. 

Q. — Now,  you  got  an  answer  to  that, 
marked  Exhibit  27,  from  the  Minister's 
Secretary. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Simply  acknowl- 
edging. 

Mr.  Johnston:  A  little  more  than 
that.  Should  it  be  deemed  advisable 
to  make  the  appointment  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  his  name  and  ad- 
dress in  full.  What  does  his  second 
initial  stand  for?  That  is  15th  Janu- 
ary,   Exhibit  27. 

Then  on  the  22nd  January  you  wrote 
this  letter.  You  wrote  that  to  the 
Minister's    Secretary,    E.    D.    Myers. 

(Read  and  marked  Exhibit  38.) 

(See  Exhibit  38,  copied  on  next 
page.) 

(271) 

Note: — Exhibit  38  will  be  copied  in 
here  when  handed  in  to  the  Reporter. 

(272) 

Q. — He  was  not  appointed?  A. — Xo. 
sir. 

Q. — Xotwithstanding   vour   letter. 

Mr.  Riddell:  That  is  "in  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's  Department? 

Mr.  Johnston:  That  is  in  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's   Department?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Issuer  of  marriage  licenses. 
Then,  just  dealing  with  this  corre- 
spondence for  a  moment.  There  is  a 
letter  here  that  does  not  refer  to  ap- 
pointments, but  I  want  to  deal  with  it 
and  dispose  of  it.  (Exhibit  28.)  Feb- 
ruary 7th.    1003.     "Well,   there    i-   cer- 
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tainly  a  row  on  and  I  fancy  it  will  be 
hard  to  satisfy  our  people."  Is  that 
true?  A. — That  is  in  the  letter — yes. 
Is   it  true? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — There  was  a  row. 
That  was  true  enough. 

(273) 

Q. — "It  will  be  hard  to  satisfy  our 
people."  Was  that  true?  A. — There 
was  some  truth  in  that. 

Q. — Not    much?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Was  it  true  or  false?  You  can 
answer  it  and  take  your  choice?  A.— 
That  letter  was  written  as  a  part  of 
the  arrangement,  and  for  a  purpose. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  that.  I 
am  asking  you  whether  that  statement 
is  true  or  false.  "Well,  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  row  on.  and  I  fancy  it  will  be 
hard  to  satisfy  our  people."  A. — You 
can  call  it  true.  I  suppose  there  was 
a  row. 

The  Chief  Justice:  It  is  not  what  Mr. 
Johnston  calls  it.  It  is  what  you  call^ 
it.  We  told  you  that  before.  That  is' 
a  very  plain  question.  You  are  asked 
whether  it  is  true  or  not?  A. — 1  am 
telling  you,  my  Lord,  there  was  a  row 
on,    certainly. 

Air.  Johnston:  I  am  not  asking  that. 
That  is  not  what  I  have  asked  you. 
W  hen  I  ask  you  an  improper  question 
their  Lordships  will  stop  me  proper- 
ly. Is  it  true  or  false  when  you  wrote 
the  words,  "Well,  there  is  certainly  a 
row  on,  and  I  fancy  it  will  be  hard  to 
satisfy  our  people."  Is  that  true  or 
false?  A. — That  is  very  largely  true. 
Q. — Is  any  part  of  it  false?  A. — Well. 
I  do  not  know.  I  could  say  that  that 
was   true. 

Q. — Why  didn't  you  say  so  at  first? 
Afraid  of  a  trap?  A. — Not  very  much. 
Q. — Oh,  no.  "A  meeting  of  our  Ex- 
ecutive, etc.,  is  called  for  February 
16th  to  consider  the  question."  Is 
that   true?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — "And  I  doubt  very  much 
if     I     can     pass       muster   there.      In 
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fact  it  looks  as  if  they  will  ask 
for  my  resignation."  Is  that  true  ? 
Was  that  true?  A. — It  looked  like  it — 
yes. 

Q. — Was  it  true  or  false  when  you 
wrote  those  words.  A. — Wrell  it  was 
true  it  looked  like  as  if  they  might  ask 
for  my  resignation,  but  I  knew  they 
would  not. 

Q. — "I  doubt  very  much  if  I  can 
pass  muster  there."  Was  that  true? 
A. — No,  sir,  that  was  not  true.  I 
knew  I   would  pass   muster. 

Q. — That  was  false?  A. — That  was 
false. 
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Q. — It  was  a  lie?  A. — It  was  a  part 
of  the  arrangement  for  a  purpose. 

Q. — It  was  a   lie. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  says  it  was 
false.  He  does  not  like  the  other 
epithet. 

A. — It  was  a  question  of  the  arrange- 
ment  I   was   carrying  out. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  will  spare  the 
gentleman's  sensitive  feelings.  "I 
would  beat  by  hundreds  any  Conserva- 
tive put  up  to  oppose  me.  if  the  Lib- 
erals would  not  put  a  man  in  the  field, 
and  give  me  a  reasonable  support." 
Was  that  true?  A. — That  might  be  my 
opinion. 

Q. — Was  it  truly  expressed  according 
to  your  opinion?  A. — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  could   be  done  or  not. 

0- — And  you  were  stating  that,  not 
caring  whether  it  was  true  or  false. 
A. — No.  because  that  was  a  part  of  the 
arrangement. 

Q. — The  arrangement  was  a  lie  from 
the  beginning  ?     A. — Not  a  bit  of  it. 

Q. — Then  if  it  was  not.  wasn't  it  a 
false  ■  statement?  A. — That  was  part 
of  the  arrangement. 

(275) 

Q. — Was  this  a  false  statement?  A. 
— Well,  some  of  it  might  have  been 
false.   I   do  not  know. 

Q. — And  you  do  not  care  I  suppose 
do  you?  A. — That  letter  was  written 
to  see  what  reply  would  be  got  from 
Mr.   Stratton. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  and  do  not 
care  whether  that  is  true  or  false? 
A.— I  do  not  care  anything  about 
that.     It  is  a  part  of  the  arrangement. 

Q.— "I  believe  that  would  be  the 
strongest  card  to  play."  What  would 
be  the  strongest  card  to  play?  To  re- 
sign and  run  again  as  an  Independent 
member?  A. — I  just  wanted  to  see 
what   they  would   say  about   it. 

Q —What  was  the  strongest  card  to 
play?  To  resign  and  run  as  an  Inde- 
pendent member?  A.— I  do  not  know 
what  would  be  the  strongest  card. 

Q._What  would  you  say.  seeing 
your  own  letter,  would  be  the  strong- 
est card?  A. — Writing  in  that  letter  to 
see  what  answer  they  would  give  me. 

Q._I  will  show  you  by  and  by  that 
you  could  not  expect  any  answer  to 
this.  I  am  asking  you  what  was  the 
strongest  card  to  play.  Was  it  that 
you  were  to  resign,  run  as  an  Indepen- 
dent, and  give  the  Government  an  In- 
dependent support,  and  the  Govern- 
ment not  put  up  a  candidate?  Was 
that  the  proposition  that  you  were_ 
making  to  Stratton  on  the  7th 
February.  190.1'  A.— Well,  you  might 
read  it  that  way. 
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Q. — Again  you  are  violating  the 
rule  which  their  Lordships  laid  down? 
A.— Yes.   the  letter  reads  that  way. 

(276) 

The  Chancellor  :  You  intended  it 
to  be  read  that  way?     A.— Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  You  intended  that 
Stratton  should  advise  your  resigna- 
tion and  run  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  independently?  A. — To  see 
what    they    would    say. 

Q. — Was  that  your  intention,  to  draw 
him  out?  A.— -To  get  a  letter  from 
him. 
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Q.— Was  that  your  intention.  _  to 
draw  him  out.  to  advise  you  to  resign 
and  run  as  an  Independent  member? 
A. — I  do  not  know  how  he  would  ad- 
vise me.  I  wanted  to  see  what  he 
would   advise   me. 

Q. — Was  it  your  intention  that  he 
would  so  advise  you?  A. — It  was  my 
intention  to  get  a  letter  from  him, 
letting  him  advise  me  as  he  liked. 

Q. — What  did  you  expect  he  would 
sav?  A. — I  do  not  know.  That  was 
his  business. 

Q. — Didn't  write  this  with  a  purpose 
at  all?     A. — It  might  be. 

Q. — What  was  it?  A.— It  was  writ- 
ten with  a  purpose. 

Q. — And  when  you  wrote  it  what 
answer  did  you  expect  to  get?  A. — I 
did  not  know  what  answer  he  wo.iid 
give   me. 

Q. — Why  did  you  write  it  in  these 
words  if  you  did  not  write  it  shaping 
towards  the  answer?  A. — Wrote  it 
to  get  an  answer,  whatever  it  might  be. 

Q. — Without  thinking  what  the  ans- 
wer would  be?  A. — Possibly  it  might 
be  alone  the  line — very  likely  would  be. 

Q. — Did  you  expect  it  would  be 
alone  the  line  of  the  letter^  A. — Ho.v 
did    T   know   what   it    would   be. 

Q. — Did  you  expect  that?  A. — 1  ex- 
pected to  get  an  answer  from  Strat- 
ton.- 

0.— Along  the  line  of  the  letter?  A. 
— He  might  answer  whatever  way  he 
liked. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  T  think  he  has 
answered  that  very  well.  Mr.  Johns- 
ton. He  did  not  care  in  what  direc- 
tion the  answer  cme  »s  Ion  or  as  he 
got   a  letter  from  Mr.   Stratton. 
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Mr.  Johnston  :  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  he  expected  an  answer  along 
the  lines  of  the  letter  ?  A.— T  simply 
wanted  an  answer,  let  Mr.  Stratton 
do  his  "\vn  expecting. 

Q- — Then  what  wn«  there  in  this 
letter  to  get  any  evidence  against  the 
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Government — to  draw  forth  any  evi- 
dence against  the  Government  ?  Show 
me  that  ?  A. — I  do  not  know  that 
there  was  anything. 

Q. — Show  me  that  there  was  an^ 
thing  in  that  letter  that  wo'ild  sug- 
gest a  trap  or  draw  the  Government 
into  making  any  statement  that  would 
commit  them  ?  A. — I  do  not  know 
that  there  was  anything  in  it. 

Q. — And  you  cannot  point  to  any- 
thing in  it  ?  A. — If  they  had  given  me 
a  letter  I  would  know  what  it  was. 

Q. — You  cannot  point  to  anything 
in  your  letter  which  would  have  drawn 
a  dangerous  admission  from  Stratton  ? 
A. — Why    didn't   he    answer      it   then  ? 

Q. — Can  you  point  to  anything  in 
your  letter  which  would  induce  or  lead 
Stratton  to  give  a  dangerous  answer  ? 
A. — I  do  not  know  that  I  can. 

The  Chancellor  :  What  is  the  dare 
of  the  letter  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  "th  February.  And 
he  cannot  point  to  a  single  thing  in 
the  letter  that  would  draw  Stratton 
to  give  any  kind  of  an  answer  of  a 
committing  character. 

Q. — The  letter  I  have  just  been 
speaking  of  is  Exhibit  28.  Xow,  is 
that  the  last  letter  you  wrote  to  the 
Government  or  any  member  of  it  ? 
A. — I  think  it  was. 

Q. — The  last  letter  you  wrote  to  the 
Government  or  any  member  of  it  was 
7th  February.  1903.  Xow.  who  was  the 
man  you  were  recommending  for  Li- 
cense'lnspector  ?    A.-— Well.  I  had  just 
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named  him.  James  Lewis  was  talked 
about.  I  had  never  written  any  re- 
commendation. 

Q. — When  had  you  named  him  ?  A. — 
As   early  as  the   fall. 

Q. — What  time  in  the  fall  ?  A. — I  do 
not  know  how  early.  I  am  sure. 

Q. — Was  it  September?  A. — His  name 
might  have  been  mentioned  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Q. — It  might  have  been  mentioned 
in  August  ?  A. — It  might  have  been 
mentioned  the  latter  part  of  August. 

Q. — It  might  have  been  mentioned  in 
July  ?  A. — No,  it  might  not. 

Q. — You  would  not  go  further  back 
than  August  ?  A. — It  might  have  been 
mentioned  to  Sullivan  in  August — the 
latter  part  of  August  ;  it  would  not 
have  been  mentioned  to  the  Minister, 
I   do  not   think. 

Q. — Then  another  piece  of  informa- 
tion that  I  want  {com  yesterday's  ex- 
amination. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  went  no  fur- 
ther— that    Lewis   matter  ? 
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Witness  :  His  name  was  brought  up 
at  different  conversations. 

Q. — But  it  did  not  come  to  anything? 
A. — He  was  never  appointed. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  And  the  License 
Board  was  never  appointed  ?  A. — Al- 
though they  asked  me  different  times 
to  recommend  it. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  said  that  be- 
fore. The  License  Board  was  never 
appointed,  but  he  says  he  could  have 
got  them  appointed. 
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Mr.  Johnston  :  Was  there  any  other 
appointment  made  excepting  the  two 
you  have  given  us  on  your  recommen- 
dation directly  or  indirectly  ?  A. — I 
think  that  was  all,  sir. 

Q. — Was  there  any  other  appoint- 
ment that  you  recommended,  or  were 
there  other  appointments  you  recom- 
mended not  made  as  a  fact  ?  A. — 
Those  are  the  only  tw*o  that  were 
made — yes.  sir. 

Q. — And  you  did  make  a  number  of 
other  recommendations  ?  A. — I  recom- 
mended Mr.   Swanson. 

Q. — Now,  let  me  see  Mr.  Latchford's 
correspondence.  I  will  refer  to  Ex- 
hibits 22,  2$  and  24  for  a  moment. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  That  is  the  pe- 
tition and  the  two  letters. 

Mr.  Johnston  :   Yes.  my  Lord. 

Q. — Now,  you  recommend  for  the 
session  a  sum  of  $3,200  for  Manitou- 
lin  on  roads.  Is  that  right  ?  A. — That 
is  my  letter,  sir,  whatever  the  letter 
says. 

Q. — Is  it  right  in  results  ?  A. — It  is 
right  in  the  letter. 

The  Chancellor  :  Do  you  mean  the 
right  amount  ?  A. — Yes. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  is  a  reasonable 
amount. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  was  a  reason- 
able amount  for  colonization  roads,  and 
the  arrangements,  and  so  on.  That  was 
a  reasonable  amount  for  the  riding  ? 
A. — That  was  not  unreasonable.  It  was 
a  good  big  large  amount. 

Q. — Well,  they  got  more  than_that 
some  years  ?  A. — Before  an  election 
they  might — yes. 

Q. — An  after  an  election  ?  A: — Oh, 
no,   not   after   an   election. 
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Q. — Will  you  swear  to  that,  sir,  be- 
cause we  have  the  returns.  Will  you 
swear  that  they  did  not  get  larger 
amounts  than  that  frequently,  both  be- 
fore and  after  election^  ?  A. — I  do  not 
remember  the  amount  they  got  exactly 

Q. — Then  do  not  give  any  expres- 
sion of  opinion  of  a  political  character. 
You    are   not   here    to   make     political 


speeches  ?    A. — 1    am    making    it    as    I 
feel  like  it. 

The  Chancellor  :  Do  we  understand 
that  this  was  a  reasonable  expenditure 
at  that  time  ?  A. — Yes.  it  was  reason- 
able   for    the    whole    riding. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  And  the  items  were 
proper  items,  properly  distributable?  A. 
— I   should   say   they   were. 

Q. — And  that  was  made  to  John 
Boyd,  the  Commissioner  ?  A. — Road 
Inspector. 

Q. — And  your  letter  enclosing  that  is 
Exhibit  23,  and  then  you  got  a  peti- 
tion. Was  this  something  extra  ?  A. — 
That  was  one  of  the  petitions  sent  in. 

Q. — You  had  to  have  petitions  for 
each  one  ?  A. — No,  sir,  not  necessarily. 

Q.— But  you  have  it  ?  A.— Not  for 
each  one. 

Q. — Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  .ex- 
hibit 22  never  reached  the  Government 
until  your  letter  of  the  24th  December 
was  written  ?  A. — I  could  not  say  that. 

Q. — Enclosed  find  petition  from  resi- 
dents of  Campbell  for  grant  of  $300. 
Can  you  say  it  now  ?  A.— I  say  I  sent 
that  petition  to  Boyd.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  date.  If  that  is  the  same  pe- 
tition. I  sent  that. 

Q.— Is    that    all    you    have   to     say  ? 
A.— That  is  the  same  petitoin. 
(282) 

Q.— So  that,  although  the  petition  is 
dated  October,  1002,  it  did  not  reach 
the  authorities  until  it  came  with  your 
letter  of  the  24th  December  ?  A.— 
It   might   have  been  signed. 

Q—  I  did  not  ask  that  ?  A.— I  am 
telling   vou. 

Q._Just  tell  what  I  ask.  I  have 
several  things  to  ask  you  yet.  A.— 
Somebody  in  town  drew  up  that  peti- 
tion, and  it  might  not  have  been  sent 
out   to  the   country   for   signature. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  came  first  to 
the  Government  with  your  letter?  A. 
— Oh.  ves,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  will  put  that  in,  or 
it   is   already  in. 

Q.— Who  got  that  signed  ?  A.—Y 
think  I  gave  it  out  to  some  person.. 
They  went  around  and  got  the  signa- 
tures  on   it.       I    signed  it  myself. 

Q. — Then  on  February  3rd.  you  got 
a  petition  for  the  10th  concession 
Campbell  road  from  Mr.  Boyd  ?  A. — 
Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Did  you  send  that  on  ?  A. — I 
suppose  I  did  if  it  is  there.  I  don't 
remember. 

Q. — Now,  if  you  will  be  good  en- 
ough to  look  at  this  ptiti  n.  That 
is  thp  petition  ?  A. — That  is  the  peti- 
tion   I    *ent. 

O. — And  this  is  your  letter.  (Ex- 
hibit 30.)  The  p»t:t'  n  ;s  not  d  ted. 
but  it  is  to  open  up  $300  ? 

9) 
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Mr.  Johnston  :  It  was  sent  with  the 
letter  of  January  30th  and  acknowl- 
edged  on    the   3rd   February. 

(The  whole  Exhibit  is  marked  Ex- 
hibit 39)-  * 

It  is  acknowledged  on  the  3rd  of 
February  by  Boyd.  It  is  with  refer- 
ence to  the  only  other  grant  he  asked 
for  of  $300.  That  is  the  only  other 
grant  you  sent  in  an  application  f<  r 
bevond  those  filed  ?  A.— I  sent  in  a 
petition  to  Latchford  which  inclu  led  a 
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good  many  other  grants. 

q  _On  the  30th  January  you  wrote 
this 'to  Mr.  Campbell  ?  A.— Yes,  sir. 
(Part  of  Exhibit  39)-  ,    .     . 

Q.— That  was  honest  enough  ?  A.— 
Yes     sir,    that   was    honest. 

Q  _A.nd  you  would  have  done  that 
whether  you  had  been  bribed  or  not  ? 
A.— I  would  have  recommended  that 
in  anv   case. 

Q  —And  you  would  have  recom- 
mended all  the  others  in  any  case 
whether  you  had  been  bribed  or  at- 
tempted to  be  bribed  ?  A.— Yes,  sir 
I  suppose  I  would  have  recommende  1 
all  the  road  money  I  could  get. 

Q_And  all  the  other  appointments 
and  grants  you  asked  for?  A.— 1 
•would  have  recommended  all  the  road 
-money.  I  wanted  all  they  could  get 
:for  that   country. 

Q.— It  is  needed  ?  A.— Every  dol- 
lar  of  it.  , 

Q__\nd  the  people  cannot  make 
their  own   roads  ?       A.— That  is  quite 

riffnt 

Q_Then  we  have  Mr.  Boyd's  let- 
ter acknowledging  that  on  the  3rd 
February  and  I  attach  those  to- 
gether   as    Exhibit    39. 
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Mr.  Riddell  :  Those  three  papers 
are  going  in. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  As  one  exhibit. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Where  they  have 
gone  in  I  am  referring  to  the  exhibit 
numbers,  but  the  ones  I  am  giving  you 
numbers  to  are  not  in. 

Then  on  the  31st  January,  you  wrote 
your  final  application  ?       A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q  _IQ03  ?  A.— Yes.  sir  (referring 
to    Exhibit  21  1. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  the  final  ap- 
plication to  the  Public  Works. 

Mr.  Johnston  :   Yes,   my    Lord. 

Q.—The   sum  total    of  that   is   about 
$=;,7oo  ?      A.— Yes. 
"The    Chancellor  :    Is   that   what    Mr. 
Latchford   spoke   of    a-    a    large     con- 

tract  ?  ,      -m  • 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes.  ray   Lord,     ihis 

includes  all  you  had  put  in  before  and 

some    new    ones  ?       A, — Yes,    I    think 

so. 
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Q. — Were  the  new  ones  as  good  as 
the  old  ones  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  think  they  were  all  de- 
serving ?       A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  whether  it  had  been  a  Tory 
or  a  Grit  Government,  you  could  have 
honestly  recommended  everyone  of 
them  ?  A. — I  would  have  recommend- 
ed  them. 

Q. — And  you  would  hive  presse  1  for 
their    carrying   out  ?       A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — As  being  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  island,  and  of  the  people  ?  A. — 
Yes,  sir.       (Referring  to  Exhibit  25.) 

Q. — Now,  did  you  ever  see  Mr. 
Latchford  with  reference  to  that  let- 
ter ?      A. — No,  sir,  I  never  did. 
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Q. — And  the  only  satisfaction  you 
got  from  him  was  a  request  to  elimin- 
ate some  of  the  items  ?  A. — Yes,  sir, 
I  got  a  reply,  to  it. 

Mr.   Riddell  :   That   is   Exhibit  25  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  These  applications 
have  never  been  dealt  with  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :   No,  my  Lord. 

That   letter     referred      to    is    Exhibit 

25- 

Q. — Then  was  there  any  other  cor- 
respondence you  had  with  the  Minis- 
ters, excepting  what  we  have  gone 
over  ?  A. — Not  that  I  know  of.  1 
cannot  remember  whether  you  hive 
gone  over  it  all  or  not.  but  I  fancy 
you  have  pretty  well.  There  might 
be  more. 

Q.— Well.  I  want  to  get  all  of  it.  I 
want  to  see  what  corruption,  and  all 
this.  On  February  13th.  1903,  you 
wrote  that  letter  to  Mr.  Harcourt  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

(Exhibit  No.  40). 
(286) 
And  Mr.  Harcourt's  reply  of  March 
3rd,    1903,    I   put   in   with   it.      (Marked 
as  part  of  Exhibit  No.  40.) 

Mr.     McEvoy:   There   is     a  petition 
some  place  which  should  go  with  that. 
The  Chancellor:  13th  February  is  the 
date  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Yes,  and  3rd  March, 
1903,  is  the  answer. 

The  Chancellor:  I  thought  lie  said 
a  few  minutes  ago  that  his  letter  of 
the  7th  February  was  the  last  letter 
he   wrote. 

Mr.  Johnston:  He  is  mistaken  about 
that. 

Mr.  Blake:  That  is  in  the  Latchford 
correspondence. 

The  Chief  Justice:  No.  The  witness 
said  that  was  the  last  he  wrote  to  any 
Member   of   the   Government. 

The  Chancellor:  Yes.  that  must  have 
been   an   oversight. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Oh.  yes.  I  do  not 
press  that  matter,  because  he  has  for- 
gotten  about   it. 
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After  reading  further  from  Exhibit 
40,  Mr.  Johnston  said,  "A  turn  down 
on  Mr.  Gamey,  so  far  as  you  were  con- 
cerned on  that  occasion?"  Nothing 
done?     A.— Nothing  done  that  time. 

Q. — Referred  to  Mr.  Houston?  A.— 
Yes.  sir. 

Q. — A  man  who  could  get  all  the  ap- 
pointment he  wanted  could  not  get  one 
from  Mr.  Harcourt?  A. — I  did  not 
care. 

Q. — This  was  another  part  of  the 
trick?  A. — I  sent  it  in  because  I  re- 
ceived  the    Petition. 

Q. — Part  of  the  trick  or  scheme?  A. 
— I    suppose  you  can  call  it  that. 
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Q. — There  you  go.  again.  I  suppose 
you  call  it  that?  A. — Part  of  the  cor- 
respondence, anyway. 

Q. — Part  of  the  scheme  is  my  ques- 
tion?    A. — Yes,    you   can    call    it   that. 

Q. — Part  of  the  scheme.  Traffic  in 
the  grant  to  your  public  schools  in 
Manitoulin  Island?  A. — Glad  to  get 
all  the  grants  we  could. 

Q. — Trafficked  in  that  for  the  mirpose 
of  carrying  on  a  scheme  to  ruin  the 
Government?  A. — It  would  not  hurt, 
1  suppose,  if  they  got  a  fifty  dollar 
grant. 

Q. — Were  you  trafficking  in  that  sort 
of  thing  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping 
the  Government  when  you  wrote  the 
letter?  A. — Trying  to  get  any  kind  of 
correspondence  we  could  get  from  the 
Government. 

Q. — To  show  up  against  them?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — No  matter  how  or  when  or 
where?     A. — No  matter  where. 

Q. — Or  under  what  circumstances? 
A.— No. 

Q. — You  did  not  care,  so  long  as 
you  could  get  the  evidence?  A. — That 
is  all. 

Q. — And  did  not  care  how  you  got 
it?  A. — Got  it  in  the  regular  way  ot 
communication. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  this  Exhibit  -10  is 
not  an  honest  application?  A. — That 
grant  would  have  been  right  if  he  had 

Q. — That  would  have  been  made  by 
you  without  trying  to  get  any  evi- 
dence from  the  Government?  A. — We 
would  be  glad  to  get  that  grant. 
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Q. — Would  have  been  made  by  you 
whether  yon  were  trying  to  get  evi- 
dence against  the  Government  or  not 
— that  application?  A. — If  I  had  not 
been  in  the  deal  with  the  Government 
that  would  never  have  come  through 
my  hands  at  all:  it  would  have  gone 
through  the  Liberal  candidate's  hands. 


It  was  simply  because  there  was  a 
deal  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
that  such  things  could  go  through  my 
hands  at  all. 

Q. — And  the  people  all  knew  it,  it 
was  so  public?  Is  that  what  you 
swear  to?  A. — No,  the  people  did  not 
all  know  it.     Some  of  them  knew  it. 

Q. — Then  why  would  it  go  through 
your  hands?  A. — -That  came  from  Span- 
ish Mills  simply  because  I  got  Flesher 
appointed  at  Spanish  Mills  in  the  Fall. 

Q. — Who,  asking  for  this  No.  1  Aird 
Island,  knew  about  any  deal  between 
you  and  the  Government?  A. — Some 
of  the  people  who  had  Flesher  ap- 
pointed in  the  fall — some  of  the  same 
people  that  had  signed  Flesher's  Peti- 
tion. The  man  Ellis  on  the  School 
Petition  is  the  same  name  that  was  on 
Flesher's  petition  for  the  appointment 
last  fall. 

Q. — When  I  deal  with  the  Ross  cor- 
respondence I  will  deal  with  all  of  that. 
I  think  that  is  the  end  of  it,  as  far  as 
the  correspondence  goes.  Now,  with- 
out going  into  this  for  the  moment, 
taking  the  letter,  Exhibit  3,  of  the 
10th  September,  1902,  the  writing  at 
the  top,  "To  Honorable  G  W.  Ross, 
M.P.P..  Toronto,  etc.,  September  ioth„ 
1902,"  the  signature  of  R.  R.  Gamey  is 
in  your  handwriting?     A. — Yes,    sir. 
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Q. —Written  where?  A.— Mr.  Ayl- 
esworth's  office. 

Q. — The  address  is  in  your  hand- 
writing? A. — That  is  not  the  address 
of  that  letter. 

Q. — The  address  is  in  your  hand- 
writing on  the  envelope  I  show  you, 
Honorable  G.  W.  Ross?    A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Sent  from  Gore  Bay,  enclosing 
letter  of  the  27th   October?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — The  writing  in  that,  excepting 
the  signature,  is  in  your  writing?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Mr.  Scott,  recommending  Mr. 
Spencer  for  License  Inspector.  Did 
you  know  that?  A. — I  knew  the  Lib- 
erals of  Little  Current  were  recom- 
mending Mr.   Spencer. 

Q. — Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Spencer 
was  applying?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  know  that  the  Liberal 
Executive  of  Manitoulin  and  the  Local 
Liberal  Association  at  Little  Current 
were  endorsing  that  application?  A. 
— I  think  I  was  informed  of  that  fact. 

Q. — Did  you  say  that  you  had  not 
pledged  yourself  in  the  matter  and  that 
you  knew  of  no  more  capable  and  suit- 
able man  for  the  purpose?  A. — I  told 
them  I  knew  he  was  a  good  man — I 
knew    he   was    a   capable   man. 

Q. — Answer  that  question.  Did  you 
say  that  you  had  not  pledged  yourse'f 
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in  the  matter  and  that  you  knew  of  no 
more  capable  and  better  suited  man 
for  the  position  than  Spencer?  A. — 
I  will  not  say  I  said  I  had  not  pledg- 
ed   myself — no. 

Q.— Did  you  say  that?  A.— I  will 
nol    say    that   I   did. 

The  Chancellor:  Say  to  whom? 

Mr.  Johnston:  To  Thomas  Conlan, 
some  time  about  the  23rd  February, 
1903.  Did  you  say  that  to  him.  A. — 
I  never  saw  Mr.  Conlan  about  that 
at  all. 

(290) 

Q.—  Did  you  say  that  to  Mr. 
Spencer  ?  A. — No.  I  don't  think  1 
said  that.  I  said  Mr.  Spencer  was  a 
good  capable  man,  and  if  I  was  going 
to  appoint  a  Liberal  I  would  be  glad 
to    recommend   him. 

Q. — And  that  you  had  not  pLdged 
yourself?  A. — I  did  n"t  say  I  had 
not  pledged  myself.  I  said  the  ap- 
pointment had  not  been  made,  and  if  a 
Liberal  was  appointed  I  would  be  glad 
to  appoint  him. 

C' — And  that  you  would  in  all  pro- 
bability recommend  him  ?  A. — I  told 
him  I  would  not  recommend  anybody 
until  after  the  10th  March.  That  is 
what  I   told  him. 

Q.— Did  you  apply  for  a  mineral  lo- 
cation to  the  Crown  Lands  Depart- 
ment ?       A. — Yes. 

Q.— In  the  Township  of  McGregor? 
A. — Yes.   sir. 

Q.— Did   you   get   it  ?       A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q- — You  paid  for  it  ?      A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — The  same  as  anyboi'y  else  ?  A.— 
Yes,   sir. 

Q. — 160  acres  ?      A. — 1^2 

Q.— About   160  ?       A.— Ye~. 

Q— And  you  had  to  niake  an  af- 
fidavit that  you  were  the  discoverer  ? 
A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q.— Which   you   did  ?       A.— Yes.  sir. 

Q.— And  you  did  that  on  the  16th 
December,   1902  ?      A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— And  anybody  who  applied  and 
made  the  same  affidavit  would  have  got 
the   same    location  ?       A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q.— Any  trap  in  that  ?  A.— No,  sir, 
nothing  wrong  about  that. 

(291) 

.  Q- — L  that  the  only  honest  applica- 
tion  you   ever   made?       A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Is  that  the  only  application  you 
ever  made  without  intending  to  trap 
the  Government  ?  A.— I  had  made  ap- 
plications year,  ago  For  Crown  Ian  Is. 

Q-    -Is  that   the  only  applii  al  on  y  u 
have  made  since  the  ;th  August, 
without    intending    to     trap    the    (i  .\ 
eminent  ?       A.— That    is   the   only  ap- 
plication for  Crown  lands  I  have  made 
since  the  7th   August,    no.-. 
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Q. — Is  that  the  only  application  that 
you  have  made  to  the  Government  of 
any  kind,  shape  or  description,  to  any 
department  since  the  7th  August.  1902, 
except  those  intending  to  trap  the 
Government  ?  Is  that  the  only  one  ? 
A. — That  is  the  only  one  made  to  the 
Crown  Lands  Department  that  I  know 
of. 

Q. — Is  there  any  application  made  to 
any  department  that  was  not  made 
with  the  intention  to  entrap  ?  A. — I 
do  not  know  of  any.  I  cannot  say. 
That  was  made  in  the  regular  busi  • 
ness   way.       I    wanted  the  property. 

Q. — It  was  made  in  a  way  in  which 
Robert  Roswell  Gamey  was  personal- 
ly concerned  in  getting  the  property? 
A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  that  is  the  only  hones-:  one, 
not  made  v  ith  the  intention  of  en- 
trapping. That  will  be  Exhibit  41. 
Then  you  applied  on  September  12th, 
I  should  say  on  behalf  of  Cameron, 
renewal  license  for  certain  properties  ? 
A. — I  asked  about  Cam  Ton's  license. 
I   did  not  apply  for  it  myself. 

Q. — And  you  got  the  information? 
A.- — Yes,   for   Mr.    Cameron. 

Q. — The  pine  timber  has  ben  sold 
to  Mr.  Shannon,  and  that  wis  the  end 
of  that  ?  A. — Yes,  sir.  It  was  not 
the  end  of  the  timber,  but  it  was  the 
end  of   the  deal. 

(.292) 

Q. — Then  on  the  29th  December  you 
applied  to  the  Department  of  Mines 
for  something,  didn't  you  ?  A. — That 
is   the  same   property. 

Q.— Then  this  is  Miller  ?  That  is 
the  one  you  spoke  about  ?  You  made 
an  application  for  Mr.  Miller  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  lease  ?  A. — I  forwarded 
his   letter. 

Q. — That  was  all  right  ?  A. —  That 
was  all  right,  sir.  Any  more  than 
Miller  says  the  Crown  Lands  Depart- 
ment  misrepresented   the    facts   to  him. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  wrong 
at  all  in  connection  with  your  corres- 
pondence with  the  Crown  Lands  De- 
partment that  you  can  show  me  in  this 
letter  ?  Do  you  know  anything  at  ill 
about  it  ?  A. — So  far  as  I  know  that 
was  all   right. 

Q. — The  Crown  lands  was  all  nejit:* 
A. — So    far    as    I    know. 

Q. — Then  I  need  not  go  through  all 
these  letters.  Xow,  coming  to  the  fact 
for  a  few  moments.  Who  was  the 
first  man  in  Toronto  you  told  about 
this  matter  ?  A. — You  mean  outside 
of  the  Sullivans  ?J      1  think  Mr.   Might 

Q.— Who  is  Mr.  Might  ?  A.— J.  M. 
Might. 

Q. — What  does  he  <\^  ?  A. — 1  do  not 
know  what  he  does,  1  am  sure.  Ho 
was  President  of  the  Might  Direct  >ry 
Company   for  years. 
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Q. — Stranger  to    you  ?      A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — An  old  friend  ?  A. — I  have 
known   him   for   some  years. 

Q. — Know  many  people  in  Toronto 
as  well  as   him  ?       A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.—  What   induced  you  to  tell  him  ? 

(.293) 

A. — I  do  not  know  what  induced  me  to 
call  to  tell  him.  I  just  told  him  be- 
cause he  was  a  Conservative  and  be- 
cause I   knew  him. 

Q. — When  did  you  tell  him  ?  I  do 
not  want  the  conversation  ?  A. — 
Some  time  in  August 

Q. — Where  did  you  see  him  ?  A. — 
At   his   office. 

Q. — Went  to  his  office  on  purpose  ? 
A. — Not    on    purpose. 

Q.— What  did  you  go  for  ?  A.— 1 
went  into  see  him  just — I  often  run 
into   his  office. 

Q. — What  did  you  go  for  ?  Can 
you  give  me  any  reason  excepting  to 
tell  him  this  story  ?  A. — I  cannot  tell 
you  anything  else  I  went  for.  I  went 
in  to  see  him. 

Q. — And  if  you  had  gone  in  to  see 
any  other  Conservative  that  same  day, 
you  might  have  told  them  ?  A. — 1 
might  have. 

Q. — Did  you  go  to  any  other  Con- 
servative's place  on  that  day  ?  A. — I 
do  not  remember. 

Q. — What  day  was  it  ?  A. — 1  don't 
remember  the   date. 

Q.— The  middle  or  end  of  August  or 
September  ?  A. — I  think  the  latter 
part  of  August. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  anybody  else  that 
time  ?  A. — Not  just  then.  Not  in 
Toronto. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  anybody  else  out- 
side of  Toronto  ?  A. — Not  until  I  got 
outside  of  Toronto. 

Q. — Of  course,  you  didn't.  You  did 
not  stand  on  the  boundary  line  and 
shout  across  the  Township  of  York. 
Did  you  tell  anybody  else  outside  of 
Toronto  at  the  time  or  about  that 
time — the  end  of  August  ?  A. — Not 
that  I  remember. 

Q. — You  were  out  of  Toronto  in  Au- 
gust— outside  of  Toronto  ?•  A. — I  told 
people  outside  of  Toronto  in  thernionth 
of   August — certainly   I    did. 
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Q. — Several    people?     A. — Yes.    sir. 

Q. — A  good  many?  A. — You  can 
call  several  a  good  many  if  you  like. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  a  good  many  peo- 
ple? A. — T  told  you  the  number  of 
people  I  told. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  any  people  other 
than  those  you  named  at  Gore  Bay 
and  vicinity  and  Mr.  Might?  A. — I 
told  you  T  told  my  brother. 

Q- — He  lives  up  at  Gore  Bay  and  vi- 
cinity?    A. — Yes,    sir. 


Q. — Did  you  tell  anybody  else?A. — 
I  cannot  say  positively  I  did  not  tell 
anybody   else. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  any  politicians — 
any  members  of  the  House?  A. — No, 
I  did  not  tell  any  member  of  the  House. 

Q.— Not  then?     A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — Who  was  the  first  member  of  the 
House  you  told  it  to?  A.— Well,  I 
think  possibly  Mr.  Smyth  might  have 
been  the  first  member  I  ever  told  it  to. 

Q. — And  you  told  it  to  him  when? 
A. — The  first  time  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Smy- 
th about  it  was  on  the  7th  January 
at  the  Walker  House. 

Q. — Had  you  told  it  to  any  member 
of  the  House,,  either  verbally  or  in 
writing  prior  to  7th  January?  A. — No, 
sir. 

Q. — You  will  swear  that?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Then  having  told  it  to  him  did 
you  tell  it  to  any  other  member?  A. — 
I  did  not  tell  Mr.  Smyth  all  the  par- 
ticulars at  that  time. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  what  you 
told   at   all?     A. — T   beg  your  pardon. 
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Q. — I  do  not  want  the  details  and  I 
am  not  asking  you  about  them.  I  am 
only  taiking  about  the  subject  matter 
ol  your  conversation  connected  with 
this  affair.  Did  you  tell  the  story 
whatever  the  story  was  to  any  other 
member  excepting  Mr.  Smyth  in  Jan- 
uary?    A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  it  to  any  other 
member    in    February?     A. — No,    sir. 

Q. — Or  in  March,  until  you  spoke  in 
the  House?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  attend  the  caucus  of  the 
Conservatives  prior  to  the  sitting  of 
the   House?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  were  keeping  aloof  from 
everybody?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  have  told  us  you  did 
not  know  the  reason  why  you  did  not 
tell  it  to  Mr.  Whitney.  Did  you  tell  it 
to  any  other  citizen  of  Toronto  ex- 
cept Mr.  Might?  A.— I  shewed  the 
money  to  Mr.  Crossin. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  the  story  to  any 
other  citizen  of  Toronto  excepting  Mr. 
Might?     A.— I    do   not   think   so. 

Q. — This  is  the  Harcourt  petition.  I 
mav  as  well  put  this  in  as  part  of  that 
Exhibit?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — That  is  for  the  schools?  A. — 
Yes.     ("Attached  as  part  of  Exhibit  40.) 

Mr.  Riddel!  :  Then  there  will  be 
three   papers   in    Exhibit  40? 

The  Chi^f  Justice  :  Yes,  three  pap- 
ers   in    Exhibit   40. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  T  understand  you  to 
say  that  this  man.  C.  C.  Piatt,  was  a 
Liberal?     A. — No.  sir. 

O.— A  Tory0     A.— A  Tory. 

Q.— Always?  A.— Yes.  so  far  as  I 
know. 
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Q. — And  of  course  the  other  names 
you  have  mentioned  were  all  Tories 
too?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

The  Chancellor  :  What  other  names 
do  you  mean?  The  other  names  of  the 
persons  he  communicated  with? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes,  Porter  and 
Turner. 

Q. — Were  they  all  member.-;  of  the 
Association  and  officers,  or  was  Mc- 
Gregor the  only  one?  A. — McGregor 
was    the    only    one. 

Q. — Did  you  appear  always  as  a  Con- 
servative candidate  during  your  elec- 
tion and  during  your  campaign?  A. — 
Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Ever  express  any  independence 
at    all?     A. — During    the    campaign? 

Q.— Yes?     A.— No.   sir. 

Q. — Or  subsequent  thereto,  except 
as  these  letters   show?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  never  told  anybody  at  all 
quite  apart  from  these  letters — never 
told  anybody  that  you  would  support 
whatever  Government  was  in  power? 
A. — No.  sir.  I  never  told  anybody  that. 

Q. — And  that  you  would  give  any 
Government  that  was  in  power  an  In- 
dependent support?  A. — Except  in 
connection  with  this  arrangement — that 
is  all. 

Q. — I  am  speaking  prior  to  the  7th  of 
August.  1902.  Never  told  anybody 
that?  A. — That  T  would  support  any 
Government  that  was  in  power? 

Q—  Yes?  A.— No,  sir,  I  never  told 
anybody   that. 

Q. — Never  told  anybody  you  would 
give  the  Ross  Government  an  Indepen- 
dent support  because  you  thoueht  it 
was  in  the  best  interests  of  the  riding? 
A. — Prior    to    the    7th    of    August? 
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Q.— Yes?     A.— No.   sir. 

Q. — Prior  to  the  10th  September  did 
you  tell  anybody?  A. — Except  in  con- 
nection   with    this    arrangement. 

Q. — Excepting  the  Sullivan-"''  A. — 
I  might  have  told  Jones  or  I  might 
have   told    Stratton. 

Q. — T  will  take  the  people  who  were 
concerned  in  this  matter  out  of  your 
reach  entirely.  Did  you  ever  tell  any- 
body else  up  to  the  10th  day  of  Sep- 
tember that  you  would  give  the  Ross 
Government  and  Independent  support? 
A. — T  will  not  say  up  to  the  10th  Sep- 
tember. 

Q— Up  to  the  1  st  September?  A. 
— T  will  say  prior  to  this  arrangement — 
no.  sir— prior  to  the  ;th    August. 

Q. — And  you  will  swear  thai  you 
never  told  anvbody  that  you  intended 
to  give  the  Ross  Government  a  sup- 
port— that  Whitney  you  had  no  uSi 
— that  Ross'  policy  was  the  right  policy. 
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and  that  Whitney  did  not  understand 
his  position?  Never  said  that  before  the 
7th  August?  A. — Yes,  sir,  I  will  swear 
that  I  never  did. 

Q. — No  matter  how  many  swear  to 
the  contrary?  A. — It  does  not  make 
any  difference  to  me,  because  I  never 
said  it  prior  to  the  7th  day  of  August. 
I  might  have  found  fault  with  the  Whit- 
ney policy  probably,  and  I  might  have 
given  some  praise  for  Ross,  but  I  nev- 
er said  I  would  support  the  Ross  Gov- 
ernment before  that  date. 

Q. — After  the  7th  day  of  August  who 
was  the  first  man  that  you  said  to  that 
you  intended  to  give  the  Government 
an  independent  support,  apart  from 
Sullivan.  Jones  or  Stratton?  A. — I 
could  not  tell  you  the  first  man. 

Q. — Do    you     remember      anybody  ? 
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A. — I  might  have  said  to  some  people 
— wherever  I  met  Liberals — I  was  gen- 
erally speaking  and  giving  them  to  un- 
derstand I  was  going  to  support  the 
Ross  Government  after  the  arrange- 
ment started,  as  part*  of  the  the  ar- 
rangement. 

Q. — And  were  you  finding  fault  with 
Whitney  at  that  time  ?  A. — I  might 
have  been  finding  fault  with  some  of 
his  faults,  the  same  as  with  anybody 
else. 

Q. — Were  you  complaining  to  people 
that  you  did  not  know  at  all — people 
you  had  never  met  before  ?  A. — No. 

Q. — Strangers  to  you — expressing 
your  views  readily  and  very  willingly  ? 
A. — People  I  had  never  talked  to  ? 

Q. — Never  talked  to  in  your  life  be- 
fore ?'  A. — How  could  I  express  any 
displeasure  to  people  I  never  talked 
to  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  That  you  had  never 
talked  to  before  ?  A. — I  thought  he 
said  people  I  have  never  talked  to. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  What  do  you  say 
now  ?  A. — Put  the  question  again. 

(299) 

Q. — Did  you  say  to  strangers,  peo- 
ple that  you  had  never  talked  to  be- 
fore, that  you  intended  to  give  the  Gov- 
ernment an  Independent  support,  that 
you  had  no  use  for  Whitney  ?  A. — No, 
sir,  unless  they  referred  to  this  par- 
ticular  arrangement. 

Q. — Did  you  say  to  people  at  the 
Walker  House  during  Exhibition 
week,  men  that  you  had  never  seen 
in  your  life  before,  and  volunteered  the 
information,  and  gave  them  the  infor- 
mation that  you  intended  to  support 
the  Liberal  Government,  and  that  you 
had  no  use  for  Whitney  ?  A. — No,  sir, 
I  did  not— people  that  1  had  never  seen 
befi  >re  ? 
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Q. — People  that  you  had  not  seen 
excepting  just  on  that  occasion  ?  A. — 
I  did  not  tell  them  I  was  going  to 
support  the  Ross  Government. 

Q. — Answer  my  question  ?  A. — I 
might  have  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  Mr.  Whitney  to  several  people, 
but  I  did  not  tell  them  I  was  going 
to  support  the  Ross  Government. 

Q. — I  didn't  ask  you  that.  A. — I  am 
telling  you  that. 

Q. — Did  you  see  Dr.  Struthers  at 
the  Walker  House  in  September,  1902? 
A.— Yes.  sir. 

-Q. — Where  you  in  his  room  during 
Exhibition  time  at  bedtime  about  11 
o'clock  one  night  ?  A. — Xo.  but  he  was 
in  my  room. 

Q. — You  know  the  man  ?  A. — I  know 
him  well. 

Q. — Did  you  approach  him  and  talk 
about  giving  the  Government  a  sup- 
port ?  A. — He  and  I  talked  about  it — 
yes. 

Q. — Did  you  approach  him  and  say 
you  were  giving  the  Government  a  sup- 
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port  ?  A. — I  do  not  know  that  I  ap- 
proached him.  We  discussed  the  mat- 
ter. 

Q. — Will  you  deny  it?  A. — I  will  deny 
that  I  approached  him.  I  admit  we 
discussed  the  question. 

Q. — Did  you  approach  him  with  the 
conversation  ?  A. — I  could  not  tell  you 
how  the  conversation  opened,  but  he 
and  I  had  a  conversation  in  regard  to 
my  support  of  the  Government. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  him  your  protest 
would  cost  $1,200  or  $1,500.  and 
you  couldn't  stand  it  ?  A. — Well.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  I  told  him.  I 
told  him  it  would  cost  a  certain  amount 
of  money. 

Q. — Was  it  true  when  you  told  him 
so  ?  A. — I  told  him  it  would  if  it 
went  on.     Certainly  it  was  true. 

Q. — Did  he  strongly  advise  you  not 
to  support  the  Government,  and  leave 
your  party  ?  A. — Xo.  he  did  not. 

Q. — Then  if  Dr.  Struthers  swears  he 
did.  he  is  telling  what  is  false  ?  A. — 
did  not  strongly  advise  me. 

Q. — If  he  swears  to  that,  is  swear- 
ing to  what  is  untrue  ?  A. — If  he  swears 
he  advised  me  to  not  support  the  Gov- 
ernment, he  is  swearing  what  is  un- 
true. 

Q. — Well,  you  will  have  a  lot  of 
them.  Did  he  say  that  you  would  be 
damned  for  life,  that  you  had_  a  good 
start,  and  you  had  an  easy  riding,  and 
that  you  ought  to  keep  on  and  stick 
to  your  party,  never  mind  about  the 
protest  ?  A. — He  did  not  say  anything 
of  the  kind,  but  he  did  say  this,  that 
he  did  not  like  deals  of  that  kind. 


Q. — Xever  mind  what  he  said.  I  am 
asking  you  did  you  say  this.  Dr. 
Struthers    still    pressed     you   to    stand 
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firm,  and  that  you  talked  for  two  hours. 
What  do  you  say  about  that  ?  A. — I 
could  not  say  how   long. 

Q. — Did  he  still  press  you  to  stand 
firm  ?  A. — Xo;  he  did  not  do  anything 
of  the  kind. 

Q. — Then  did  you  meet  him  at  Bar- 
rie  on  the  way  back  ?  A. — I  guess  I 
might  have — yes. 

Q. — You  guess.  Did  you  or  did  you 
not  ?  A. — I  do  not  remember  whether 
I  met  him  at  Barrie  on  his  way  back 
or  not. 

Q. — Do  not  get  excited  ?  A. — I  am 
not  excited. 

Q. — I  ask  a  simple  question  ?  A. — I 
am  giving  a  simple  answer.  Do  not 
worry  about  my  getting  excited.  Do 
not  you  worry  at  all. 

Q. — T  am  not  worrying.  A. — I  am 
not   worrying. 

The  Chancellor  :  Put  the  question. 
This  is  all  being  taken  down  in  the 
notes,  and  what  a  nice  piece  of  reading 
it  will  be. 

Mr.  Johnston,  resuming  : — 
Q. — Did  he  see  you  on  the  train  on 
the  way  back  at  Barrie,  and  did  you 
ask  him  if  he  had  seen  The  Globe 
of  the  29th  day  of  January  ?  A.— Yes, 
that  is  a  different  occasion  altogether, 
you  see. 

Q  —  Did  you  talk  over  the  matter 
there  ?  A.— Yes.   sir. 

Q. — Did  vou  say  to  him  both  at  the 
Walker  House  and  on  the  train  that 
there  was  no  money  in  it,  and  on  that 
train  that  there  was  no  money  in  it  for 
vou  ?  A.— In  What  ? 

Q  — In  this  change  of  front  ?  A. — 
No,   we   did   not   talk  about  money   at 

all.'  .f      , 

Q._Did  he  ask  you  if  there 
was       any        money       in         it         for 

(302) 
you,     and     you     repudiated  that  very 
strongly  ?     A.— He  was  a  strong  Lib- 
eral. °  I    would    not      have    mentioned 
anv  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Q—  I  am  asking  what  took  place  ? 
A. — I  do  not  remember  his  saying  a 
word  about  money  in  it  for  me. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  he  did  not  ask 
you  if  there  was  any  money  in  it  for 
you.  and  you  repudiated  it  again  and 
"again  at  the  Walker  House  ?  A.— I 
do  not  remember  his  asking  me  about 
monev. 

Q —Will  you  deny  it  ?  A.— I  will 
say  I  do  not  remember  whether  he 
asked  me  about  money  or  not.       I   do 
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not  believe  he  did.  That  is  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  he  did  not  a-k 
me  anything  about  money  at  all.  li 
he  had  asked  me  I  would  not  have 
told  him  there  was  any  money  in  it, 
because  he  was   a  prominent     Liberal. 

Q. — Did  you  ask  him  several  times 
what  you  had  better  do,  at  the  Walk- 
er House  ?  A. — I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  about  it — yes. 

Q  _What  he  thought  you  had  better 
do  ?     A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q  — And  he  told  you  that  you  could 
not  afford  to  give  Ross  an  independ- 
ent support  ?  Didn't  he  do  that  ?  A 
—He    said  he    did   not  like    that   kind 

of  deal.  ,  ...  .. 

Q.— What  kind  of  deals  ?  A.—  \\  ed, 
I  told  him  there  was  a  deal  on,  an 
arrangement,  part  of  which  was  T  was 
to  <*et  my  protest  wiped  off,  and  pat- 
ronage of  the  riding,  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  he  did  not  like  that  kind 
of  a   deal.  ' 

Q_And  he  told  you  not  to  rto^u, 
and  he  was  a  oromirtent  Liberal.  Why 
did    you    tell    him    that  ?      A.— Simp!/ 

U03J 
because  we  were  uiscussing.  He  said 
to  me  wnat  1=  the  uDject,  or  what 
are  you  Going,  anway  i  tie  saw  me 
around  witn  aulhvan.  He  Knew  that 
possiuiy  niete  was  something  wrong. 
He  may  have  nearh  some  rumors  in 
regaru  lo  it. 

y.—  mat  was  during  the  second 
week  oi  the  Exhibition  ?  A. — Some 
time. 

y — in    his    bedroom   or   yours  f     A. 

in   my   bedroom.       1   took  him  into 

my  room. 

Q.— And  that  you  were  quite  frank 
with  him,  and  told  him  about  the 
protest,  and  he  talked  about  with- 
drawing the  protest,  and  getting  the 
patronage,  and  that  you  would  give 
the  Ross  Government  an  independ- 
ent support  ?  A.— I  said  that  was 
part    of    the    arrangement. 

y. — And  you  asked  him  what  you 
had   better   do  ?     A.— Yes,    sir. 

y. — So  that  you  were  telling  a  Lib- 
beral.  Dr.  Struthcrs.  very  early  in  the 
game,  before  you  had  seen  Stratton? 
A — Well,  he  was  an  old  friend  of 
mine. 

y. — Were  you  telling  him  before 
you  had  seen  Strafton  ?  A. — T  was 
telling   him    that    much. 

y. — Up  to  that  time  you  had  got 
no  money  ?  A. — T  had  the  promise. 
and  the  agreement  signed,  and  all 
that   sort   of   thing. 
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y. — Then  he  saw  you  on  the  train 
as    you    say   at    Barrie,    and   read   over 

The    Globe   interview  ?     A. — That    was 
in  January. 

y. — The  day  on  which  it  appeared, 
and  he  again  asked  you  if  there  was 
any  money  in   it  for  you,   and  you   re- 

(304) 
pudiated  that  strongly  ?    A. — I  do  not 
believe   he    asked   me   anything   of   the 
kind. 

y. — Did  he  ?  A. — I  do  not  know,  I 
do   not   believe    he    did- 

y. — He  says  he  did.  Will  you  con- 
tradict him  ?  A. — I  have  not  heard 
him   him   say   so   yet. 

Q.— He  will  say  so?  A.— Then  I 
say  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  he 
did  not  say  anything  about  money  to 
me. 

y. — And  did  you  say  to  him  you  had 
to  get  the  protest  withdrawn  ?  You 
told  him  that  Whitney  was  discredited? 
Did  you  tell  him  that  ?  A. — On  the 
29th   of  January  ? 

y. — Yes.  A. — T  might  have  been 
complaining    of    Whitney. 

y. — Did  you  use  the  words  that 
Whitney  was  discredited  ?  A — I  can- 
not remember  what  words  I  used  in 
regard  to   Whitney   in  talking  to  him. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ? 
A. — I  might  have  said  that.  I  do  not 
know    what    I    said. 

y. — That  no  one  liked  him  ?  A. — 
No,  I  did  not  say  that.  I  might  have 
said  he   was  not   popular   personally. 

Q. — That  you  did  not  like  him  ?  A. 
— No.  I  did  not- say  that. 

y. —  And  that  you  spoke  very  high- 
ly of  Ross  r>s  a  leader  ?  A. — I  have 
always  spoken  very  highly  of  Ross 
as  a  leader. 

(305 1 

y — And  that  you  could  do  better 
for  your  riding  by  supporting  the  Gov- 
ernment than  remaining  in  Opposi- 
tion?    A. — No,  I  did  not  say  that. 

y. — Did  you  say  that  to  Dr.  Struth- 
ers  ?  A. — No.  Although  I  discussed 
the  matter  with  Struthers,  but  I  did 
not  say  those  words.  Perhaps  Dr. 
Struthers  may  have  used  some  of  the 
words  you  have  been  trying  to  put 
into  my  mouth. 

y. — Did  you  ever  say  to  anybody  as 
late  as  the  ntli  day  i^i  February,  rooj, 
or  thereabouts,  and  I  will  give  you 
the  particulars  in  a  moment.  "I  have 
not  gone  over  to  the  other  side  fully 
by  any  means,  and  only  went  as  far 
as  I  thought  any  man  should  go  who 
represents    this    riding,    the    riding   of 
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Manitoulin?'  A. — I  might  have  s?id 
that — yes. 

Q. — Did  you  say  as  late  as  the  mid- 
dle of  February  that  the  question  of 
your  getting  timber  limits  or  any 
other  concession  was  all  pure  non- 
sense ?  A. — Yes.  sir.  I  might  have 
said  that.  If  I  said  it  I  said  it  to 
a  Liberal- 

Q. — You  were  lying  when  you  said 
it  ?  A. — That  was  for  the  purpose 
of  satisfying  any  smoothing  them  over 
and  keeping  things  quiet  until  the 
House  met.  That  was  part  of  the 
arrangement. 

Q. — You  were  lying  when  you  said 
it  ?  A. — I  did  not  get  any  timber 
limits,  so  that  I  was  not  lying  when 
I  said  that.  T  never  got  any  tim- 
ber. 

Q. — Or  any  other  concession    ? 

A. — I    never   got    any    concession. 

Q. — You  had  the  concession  of  pat- 
ronage, and  so  on.  A. — I  mean  I  had 
never  got  any  timber  or  mineral  con- 
cession^. T  paid  for  the  mineral  T 
got.  I  never  got  any  timber  at  all. 
T  never  arot  a  pulp  concession. 

(306) 

Q. — "Any  man  should  go  who  re- 
presents this  riding,"  that  you  had 
gone  as  far.  What  do  you  say  bout 
that  ?  A. — If  I  said  that  I  said  it  to 
some  man  in  order  to  satisfy  him. 
keep  him  quiet  until  the   House  met. 

Q. — Why  were  you  satisfying  Liber- 
als ?  A. — Simply  because  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  The  Expositor 
at  Little  Current  who  was  running 
after  me — to  keep  him  quiet  until  the 
House  met.  I  think  likely  you  have 
got  that  letter,  becau-e  you  are  quot- 
ing some  of  the  words. 

Q. — Then  did  you  have  a  conv 
of  that  paper  this  for  instance,  which 
you  did  not  say  to  the  others  :  if  I 
told  what  I  thought  of  some  men  on 
both  sides  to-day  it  would  surprise 
you.  and  many  people  are  the  same 
way  ?     A. — I    might   have   said   that. 

Q. — Did  you  say  it  ?  A — Very  like- 
ly. I  do  not  remember  what  I  said 
in  the  letter  now.       Very  likely     I  did. 

Q. — Then  you  did  have  a  convei  -  - 
tion — a  business  conversation — with 
Mr.  Conmee  at  the  Rossin  House  in 
June.  1902  ?  A.— I  do  not  think  I 
had.  I  might  have  had  in  June.  I 
had  two  or  three  bu-iness  conversa- 
tions   with    Mr.    Conmee. 

Q. — I  will  recall  to  you  in  a  no- 
mertt  ?     A. — T  had  one  on  the  train. 

Q. — You  knew  about  the  Customs 
Smelting    Company    and    water    power 


at  Sudbury.  t'>  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  ?  A. — Yes.  sir.  There  is  no 
Customs  Smelting  Company  at  Sud- 
bury that  I  know  of. 

Q. — Had  you  talked  with  Conmee 
about  the  establishing  of  one  before 
the  election  ?  A. — I  might  have  be- 
fore the  election. 

(307) 

Q. — And  did  you  discuss  it  in  June 
just  after  the  elections  at  the  Rossin 
House?  A. — Well.  I  think  periiaps 
I  did. 

Q. — You  remember  the  occasion  ? 
A. — I  remember  discussing  it  with  him 
two  or  three  times. 

Q. — Xow,  remember,  this  is  in  June? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  discuss  the  Ross  policy 
at  that  time  ?  A. — -The  mining  pol- 
icy ? 

Q. — Yes.  A.— We  might  have  dis- 
cussed it — yes. 

Q. — Did  you  or  did  you  not  ?  A. — 
Yes,   I   think   we   did. 

Q. — Did  he  tell  you  he  had  discuss- 
ed this  same  thing  with  Mr.  Hardy, 
as  to  the  mining  policy  and  as  to  the 
Government  assisting  a  Customs 
Smelting  Company  ?  A. — He  told  me 
he  had  discussed  it  with  the  Govern- 
ment— assisting  a  smelting  company. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  Mr.  Conmee  in 
June.  1902.  at  the  Rossin  House  on 
that  occasion  that  if  the  Ross  people 
would  carry  out  in  practice  the  policy 
which  they  announced,  you  would  sup- 
port them  ?     A. — No,  sir.  I  did  not- 

Q. — If  he  says  that  that  is  untrue? 
A. — He  will  not  say  that  in  those 
words. 

Q—  Or  words  to  that  effect?  A.— 
No.  sir,  he  will  not  say  that  in  words 
to  tbat  effect.  T  said  to  Mr.  Con- 
mee I  would  be  very  glad  to  give  him 
or  any  person  my  idea  of  mining  and 
if  the  Government  would  take  my 
ideas  I  would  be  very  glad  of.-it. 

0- — I  am  not  asking  that.  I  am 
telling  you  I  will  call  Mr.  Conmee? 
A. — I  do  not  care  anything  about 
that. 

Q. — I  will  call  a  number  of  others, 
but  T  will  call  Mr-  Conmee  on  this 
specific  point.       I   want  your  attention 

(308) 

directed  to  it.  You  say  you  did  not 
use  those  words?  A. — Not  in  the  words 
you  put  there. 

Q. — Xor  words  to  that  effect.  I  will 
read  them  again.  You  told  him  that 
if  the  Ross  people  would  carry  out 
in  practice  the  policy  which  Ross  had 
announced  vou  would  support  it?  A 
— Xo.  sir. 

Q.— Or  words  to  that  effect?  A.— 
X>>,  sir,  T  did  not  say  those  words  at 
all. 
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Q. — Did  you  say  to  him  that  you  had 
run  as  an  independent?  A. — No,  sir,  I 
did  not.  How  could  I  say  that,  when 
there  was  an  independent  candidate  in 
the  field?     Conmee  knew  that. 

Q. — He  was  a  socialist?  A. — Yes, 
but  he  was  an  independent. 

Q. — Did  you  say  to  him  that  you  had 
told"  Whitney  and  Conservatives  that 
you  were  independent?  A. — No,  I 
never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q. — Did  you  say  to  him  that  you 
were  not  bound  in  any  way  to  Whit- 
ney? A. — No,  I  never  said  anything 
of   the    kind — no    such    words. 

Q. — Or  words  to  that  effect?  A. — 
No.     We  discussed  the  mining  policy. 

Q. — And  that  you  told  him  you  had 
gone  into  it  for  the  best  development 
of  the  industries  of  New  Ontario,  and 
for  that  alone?  Did  you  tell  James 
Conmee  that?  A. — I  might  have  told 
him  I  would  be  very  glad 

Q.—  Did  you  tell  him  that?  A. — I  do 
not  remember  the  words  said  to  him 
exactly. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  him  anything  to 
that  effect,  that  you  had  gone  into  it 
for  the  best  development  of  the  in- 
dustries of  New  Ontario?     A. — I   told 
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him  I  would  be  very  glad  to  give  all 
the  knowledge   I  had. 

Q.— Did  you  tell  him  that?  A.— I  do 
not  remember  the  words  said  to  him 
exactly. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  him  anything  to 
that  effect,  that  you  had  gone  into  it 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  industries 
of  New  Ontario?  A. — I  told  him  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  give  all  the 
knowledge   I  "had 

The  Chancellor:  Answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  am  asking,  did  you 
say  to  Mr.  Conmee  that  you  had  gone 
into  this  politics  for  the  best  develop- 
ment of  the  industries  of  New  Ontario, 
quite  apart  from  parties  altogether? 
A. — I   might   have   said   those   words. 

Q. — Then,  did  you  see  him  again 
later  on  in  August  at  the  Rossin 
il'  :<e?  A. — T  saw  him  two  or  three 
times. 

Q. — Have  you  any  letters  from  him? 
A. — None. 

Q. — Never  received  any  letters  or 
telegrams  from  him?  A. — Not  that  T 
know   of. 

Q. — Then,  on  the  second  interview 
in  August,  did  you  meel  again  to  see 
about  this  smelter  business?  A. — He 
sent  for  me  to  come  to  'the  hotel  to' 
see  him    about  it. 

Q. — And   you   went   up?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  were  talking  about  th.it 
for  some  time?     A. — Ye*. 
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Q. — At  the  Rossin  House?  A. — Yes, 
I    was   talking   to   him. 

(3io) 

Q. — And  you  were  talking  about  that 
for  some  time?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — At  the  Rossin  House?  A. — Yes, 
I   was   talking  to   him. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  him  at  that  time 
that  you  were  still  of  the  opinion  to 
support  the  Ross  Government?  A. — 
In  August? 

Q. — Yes.     A. — In  those  words? 

Q.—  Or  words  to  that  effect?  A.— I 
do  not  know  that  I  ever  told  Conmee 
I  was  of  the  opinion  to  support  the 
Ross   Government,  in  so  many  words. 

Q. — That  Conmee  told  you  that  your 
conversation  was  purely  a  matter  of 
business,  and  sometimes  the  Tories  got 
more  than  the  Liberals  got.  Did  you 
tell  him  on  that  occasion  you  were 
quite  independent  of  Mr.  Whitney,  that 
you  owed  your  election  to  yourself,  and 
not  to  the  Conservative  party?  A. — 
No,  sir,  I  never  told  him  that. 

Q.— That  you  had  tried  to  put  them 
right,  and  failed?  A. — I  .might  have 
said  they  did  not  take  the  idea  I  had 
Of   mining. 

Q. — Did  you  say  to  him  that  you 
tried  to  put  them  right  and  failed?  A. 
— Never  used  those  words. 

Q. — That  you  were  dissatisfied  with 
Whitney's  speeches,  because  he  did  nof 
know  anything  about  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about?  A. — T  never  said  any  such 
words.  I  might  have  said  he  harl  not 
the  grasp  of  the  mining  -/natters  I 
thought  he  might  have,  and  I  might 
have  said  I  did  not  think  the  Govern- 
ment had  a  grasp  of  the  mining  ques- 
tion either. 

Q. — Gamey  was  the  only  man  who 
knew  that.  I  suppose?  A. — T  did  not 
say  that. 

Q. — Was  he  asking  you?  A.  -Con 
mee  knew  a  little,  too. 

Q. — Conmee  and  Gamey?     A — Con- 
mee knew  a   good  deal   more  than  any 
of    tlie    Government,    so   far   as   that   is 
:-ned. 

(3ii) 

Q. — Did  you  say  that  Whitney's 
statement  at  Sudbury  about  the  nickd 
industry  was  absurd,  and  made  without 
knowledge  of  the  mining  requirements 
^\  the  country?  A. — I  do  not  know 
what  Whitney  said  at  Sudbury — never 
heard  what  Whitney  said  in  regard  to 
mining  at  all.  T  was  not  at  Sudbury 
with    him. 

Q. — Now.  before   and  after   the 
tion,    did   you   lead   Conmee    to   believe 
that    in    this    smelting      business      you 
ght    you    could    pul    in    $10,000.    if 
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necessary?     A. — No,    sir,    I    never    led 
him    to   believe   anything   of   the    kind. 

Q. — Never  led  him  to  believe  you 
could  put  in  a  dollar?  A. — Oh,  yes. 
I  told  him  I  might  put  in  some  money. 

Q. — How  much?  A. — I  do  not  re- 
member the  amount.  He  might  have 
asked  me  if  I  could  raise  $10,000  from 
people  in  that  country.  That  might  be 
so.  I  never  told  Conmee  or  anybody 
else  I  could  put  $10,000  into  a  smelt- 
ing business.  Conmee  will  not  say 
so.   either. 

Q. — Did  you  see  Mr.  Marter  along 
about  June  in  Toronto  in  regard  to 
your  position  as  a  member?  A. — 
About  June?  I  do  not  remember  dis- 
cussing politics  with  Mr.  Marter  about 
June.     I  might  have. 

Q. — Did  you  say  to  him  that  you 
intended  to  give  the  Ross  Government 
an  independent  support?  A. — In  June 
— no,   sir. 

Q. — In  July?     A. — Xo.   sir. 

Q. — Up  to  7th  August?    A. — Xo.  sir. 

Q. — And  no  matter  if  I  could  give 
you  the  exact  time  and  place,  you 
would  deny  it?  A. — I  will  tell  you 
when  he  did  speak  to  me.  He  spoke 
to  me  in  January  after  the  bye-elec- 
tion. He  said  Mr.  Gamey,  what  you 
ought     to      do     is     to       support     the 

(3 12) 
Government,  and  go  back  into  thit 
country  and  tell  the  pe^pl^  together 
and  tell  them  you  will  support  them. 
That  is  what  Mr.  Marter  told  me.  He 
was  trying  to  induce  me  to  support 
the   Government. 

Q. — I  am  asking  about  conversations 
shortly  after  the  election  ?       A. — I  am 
telling  you   that  prior   to   the   7th    Au 
gust  I   never   told   Mr.  .Marter  I  would 
support   the    Ross    Government. 

Q. — And  if  he  says  so  that  i>  un- 
true ?  A. — If  he  says  so  it  is  untrue 
— prior  to  the  7th  August  I  never  toH 
him  I  would  support  the  Government 
I  had  that  conversation  with  him  in 
January. 

(313) 

Q. — Did  you  at  any  time  during  your 
campaign  at  any  public  meeting  take 
the  position  that  you  would  support 
the  Government  in  power,  whatever 
Government  it  might  be  ?  A. — No,  sir. 
I   never   did. 

Q. — And  nobody  could  possibly  have 
heard  you  make  that  statement  ?  A. — 
I  never  made  any  such  statement  at 
all.  I  might  have  said  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  sustained  I  would  do  the 
best  I  could  for  the  riding.  I  neve- 
said  I  would  support  the  Government 
in  my  campaign,  because  there  was  a 
Government  candidate  running  and  an 
independent  candidate.  It  wou'd  be 
a  peculiar  statement  to   make. 


Q. — Very.  Did  you  say  to  Mr.  Sims 
of  Manitowaning — you  know  him  ?  A. 
— Yes,    sir. 

Q. — In  front  of  the  Ocean  House  on 
the  27th  February  in  Gore  Bay.  that 
the  fellows  who  were  making  such  a 
row  over  his  action  in  supporting  the 
Ross  Government  knew  when  Lhe 
campaign  was  on  that  you  would  have 
to  support  the  present  Government,  if 
Whitney  was  defeated,  in  order  that 
you  could  make  good  your  promises  to 
the  electors  ?  A. — I  "might  have  used 
those  words.  I  might  have  told  him 
something  to  that  effect.  I  might 
have  told  him  to  that  effect,  because 
he  was  a  strong  Liberal  and  prying 
around  for  information. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  John  Mackenzie  of 
Poplar  Post  Office — you  know  him  ? 
A. — Yes.   sir. 

Q. — Two  weeks  after  the  elections — 
were  you  speaking  to  him  ?  A. — I 
might  have  been. 

Q. — John  Mackenzie,  Poplar  Post 
Office.  And  he  asked  you  if  you  weie 
going  to  support  Whitney  and  throw 
down  all  the  Grits  who  had  voted 
for  you.  Do  you  remember  that  ?  A. 
— I    do   not   remember   it. 

(314) 

Q. — Will  you  say  he  did  not  ask 
you  ?       A. — I   will  not  say  he  did  not. 

Q. — And  you  replied.  "You  bet  1  am 
going  to  support  the  Government  and 
get  all  I  can  for  Manitoulin?"  A. — 
No,  I  never  told  John  Mackenzie  any 
such  words.  I  told  him  I  was  going 
to  do  the  best  I  could,  for  the  ridings, 

Q. — And  get  all  you  could  for  Mani- 
toulin ?  A. — You  say  that  was  7th 
June  ? 

Q. — I  say  in  June,  two  weeks  after 
the  election  ?  A. — I  say  I  never  said 
I  would  support  the  Government  at 
that   date — never  said   it. 

Q. — Now.  don't  you  remember  the 
question  being  a  very  peculiar  one, 
"Throwing  down  all  the  Grits  who  had 
voted  for  you."?  Do  you  remember 
that  ?  A. — He  might  have  ask  d  me 
thft  question.       I  don't  remember. 

Q. — If  you  cannot  remen  ber  the 
question  he  asked  you,  how  do  you 
remember  the  answer  you  gave  ?  A. 
— I  say  I  never  gave  that  answer  to 
any   kind    of   question. 

Q. — Or  to  anybody  ?  A. — No,  sir.  I 
never  said  at  that  time  I  would  sup- 
port the  Ross  Government.  I  may 
have  said  I  would  do  the  best  I  could 
for  the  country,  but  I  never  said  at 
that  date  I  would  support  the  Ross 
Government.  I  was  talking  to 
Charlie  Sims  in  Gore  Bay  on  the  27th 
February.  That  was  a  different  date. 
and  quite  different  circumstances  sur- 
rounding that. 
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(3i5) 

Q. — Then  I  need  not  trouble  you 
with  any  other  statement  of  that 
character  up  to  the  7th  day  of  Au- 
gust ?       A. — No,    sir. 

Q. — Because  you  say  that  they  never 
could  have  taken  place  ?  A. — t  never 
said  I  would  support  the  Ri>ss  G  v- 
ernment. 

Q. — Or  give  them  an  independent 
support  even  ?       A. — No. 

Q. — Or  words  that  would  convey 
that  meaning  ?  A. — Not  th.it  1  know 
of. 

Q. — You  will  swear  you  did  not  do 
it  ?  A. — 1  will  swear,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  I  never  said  any  such 
words. 

Q. — And  anybody  I  name  to  you, 
you  will  contradict  them  if  they  say 
so  ?  A. — I  might  have  said  1  would 
do  the  best  I  could  f  r  the  riding,  but 
I  never  said  I  would  support  the  Ross 
Government  prior   to   tin-    yvh    August. 

Q. — May  I  take  this,  that  up  to  the 
7th  August  you  never  said  to  anybody, 
publicly,  or  privately,  and  ne\er  took 
the  position  publicly  or  p  iva  ely,  that 
you  would  support  the  Government  in 
power — that  you  would  support  the 
Ross  Government — that  you  would 
give  the  Ross  Government  an  in  le- 
pendent  support,  or  words  to  that  ef- 
fect ?  A. — Yes,  sir.  I  never  said  any- 
thing of  that  kind  prior  to  the  7th  Au- 
gust,  to   the   best  of  my   recollecti   n. 

Q. — To  the  best  of  your  recollection. 
You  know  whether  you  said  it  or  no:3 
A. — I  never  did.  So  far  as  I  know,  I 
never  said  it. 

Q. — Now,  you  have  told  us  ab  ait 
what  was  said  with  reference  to  the 
protest  at  Allandale,  and  at  Toronto, 
by  John  Sullivan,  and  by  Frank  Sulli- 
van, have  you  ?  You  have  told  us  all 
you  are  able  to,  I  suppose  ?  A. — I 
fancy    so. 

Q  —  Now;  John  Sullivan  and  you  had 
the  talk  at  Allandale  abotit  August 
7th  just  for  a  few  minutes  during  the 
stoppage  of  the  train  at  that  stati<  n? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

(3i6) 

Q— Have     lunch     together:      A.— 1 

think    we    were    walking    up    and 
the  platform. 

Q- — On  the  7th  August  you   paid  n  > 

attention   to  what    was   said?     A. —  I   re 
member  what  was  said. 

Q. — On  the  7th  August  you  paid  no 
attention  to  what  was  said?  A.— 1  re 
member  what  was  said. 

Q. — You  paid  no  attention  to  his  re- 
marks at  all  at  that  time?  A.— I  say 
I  remembered  what  he  said.  1  must 
have  paid  some  attention  if  I  remem- 
ber  it 

no 


Q. — You  just  laughed  at  him,  1  sup- 
A. — Well,  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er I  laughed  or  not.  I  don't  remem- 
ber. I  remember  the  conversation.  I 
remember   what    was    said. 

The  Chancellor:  Do  you  keep  a 
diary?  A. — No,  sir.  I  keep  a  diary 
of  cash  payments  that   I   pay  out.      <- 

Mr.  Johnston:  You  do  not  keep  a 
diary  of  cash  payments  you  take  in? 
A. — Yes.  sir,  I  keep  a  diary  of  cash 
payments  I  take  in. 

Q. — Now  is  it  so,  that  you  did  not 
pay  attention  to  it  at  that  time?  A.— 
I    remembered   it.    I    say. 

Q. — Now  that  is  not  exactly  what 
1  want?  A. — Yes,  I  paid  some  atten- 
tion  to   it. 

Q. — And  you  did  not  just  laugh  it 
off  in  that  jocular  way  that  you  and 
I  sometimes  have  with  each  other,  did 
you?  Did  not  just  laugh  it  off  at  that 
time,  according  to  what  you  say?  A. 
— I  could  not  say  whether  I  just 
laughed  it  off.  I  do  not  know  what 
you    call    laughing   it   off. 

Q. — Treating  it  as  of  no  conse- 
quence, treating  it  as  a  mere  matter 
of  idle  talk?  A.— I  paid  that  much 
attention  that  I  remembered  what  he 
said  and   went   on   about   my   business. 

Q. — You  paid  some  attention  to  it? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Now,  in  your  statement,  this  is 
the  way  you  say  you  treated  it.  I 
laughed  at  him  and  paid  no  attention 
to  it.      That  is  your   statement.     What 

(317) 
do  you  say  now?     A. — I   just   say   the 
same  as   I  said  before.     I  remembered 
what   he   said,   and   that  was    all   there 
was   about   it. 

•  Q. — Which  are  you  going  to  say, 
what  you  said  in  your  statement,  or 
what  you  have  sworn  to  in  the  box? 
A. — Whichever  you  like.  I  have  said 
that  what  I  said  in  my  statement  is 
correct,  with  what  I  say  now.  I  re- 
membered just  what  Captain  Sullivan 
said,  and  that  was  all  there  was  about 
it.      I   went    on    about   my   busin 

Q. — Do  you  want  to  take  the  state- 
ment as  you  have  it  in  the  House,  or 
what  you  have  sworn  to  a  few  mo- 
ments ago?  A. — I  will  swear  to  what 
I  am  swearing  to  now.  and  I  say  that 
it  means  just  the  same  as  in  my  state- 
ment. 

Q. — Then,  let  me  see  what  he  said  to 
you  for  the  moment  at  Allandale. 
What  did  he  say?  A. — He  said  he 
understood  they  had  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  against  me.  and  they  might 
disqualify  me.  1  told  him  1  did  not 
think   they  could. 

Q. — And  that  was  all'  A. — There 
might   have  been   some  more  words. 
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Q. — Was  that  all  you  remember?  A. 
— That  is  the  purport  of  the  conversa- 
tion. 

Q. — That  is  all  that  you  remember?" 
A. — I    will    not    say    that    is    all. 

Q. — If  you  remember  any  more,  give 
it  to  me.  A. — There  might  have  been 
more.  That  was  the  idea.  That  was 
the  principal  thing  talked  about  there, 
that  they  had  a  lot  of  evidence  against 
me. 

Q. — Give  me  any  further  conversa- 
tion, if  there  was  any,  between  you  and 

(3i8) 

Sullivan  at  Allandale  Station?  A. — 1 
am  just  giving  you.  that  he  told  me 
he  understood  they  had  a  lot  of  evi- 
dence  against  me   up   there. 

Q. — Could  you  give  me  any  more 
conversation  than  what  you  have  given 
me?  A. — And  I  told  him  they  could 
not  do  that. 

Q. — You  have  given  me  that  twice. 
Give  me  any  more  conversation,  if 
there  was  any  more?  A. — Just  this  mo- 
ment I  cannot  remember  any  more. 
There  might  be  more,  and  probably 
was — likely    was.  1 

Q. — Then,  where  did  you  see  Frank 
Sullivan?     A. — At  the  Walker   House. 

Q. — When?  A. — That  same  after- 
noon. 

Q. — About  what  time?  A. — Towards 
evening  sometime.  I  don't  remember 
exactly  when. 

Q.— Now,  did  Captain  Sullivan  re- 
commend you  to  do  anything,  or  to 
take  any  course  then — Captain  Sulli- 
van? A. — I  do  not  remember  now 
whether  he  did  or  not.  He  might 
have  recommended  me  to  resign.  T 
will  not  say. 

Q. — Can  you  remember  what  took 
place  since  the  ~th  August  better  than 
you  can  remember  what  you  swore  to 
yesterday?     A. — Well,  I  could  not  say. 

Q. — You  could  not  say.  Will  you 
swear  that  he  did  not  recommend  some 
course  for  you  to  take?  A. — No,  I 
will  not  swear  that. 

Q. — Would  it  be  right  to  say  that 
Captain  Sullivan  did  not  recommend 
any  course  to  yon  at  Allandale^  A. — 
1  do  not  remember  whether  he  did  or 
not.  He  might  have  said  to  me  he 
thought  I  ought  to  resign,  and  he 
might  not.  T  don't  remember  whether 
he  did  or  not. 

(319) 

Q. — Did  you  remember  yesterday? 
A. —Possibly  I  might  have  remem- 
bered yesterday. 

Q. — And  forgotten?  A. — T  mieht 
have.  You  have  been  hammering 
awav   verv   hard   all   the   forenoon. 


Q. —  \  utir  answer  yesterday  was, 
"Did  he  recommend  you  any  course? 
A. — No,  Captain  Sullivan  did  not."  A. 
— 1  told  you  that  to-day.  That  was 
my  impression,  but  you  have  been  try- 
ing to  put  other  words  in  my  mouth. 
I  told  you  I  did  not  think  he  did. 

(320) 

Q. — What  do  you  swear  to  now? 
A. — Just  the  same  as  1  did  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.     He  might   have   or   not. 

Q. — Were  you  swearing  to  the  truth 
when  you  swore  that  Captain  Sullivan 
did  not  recommend  any  course  to  me? 
A.— To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  he 
did  not. 

Q. — Were  you  swearing  to  the  truth 
then?  A. — I  say  that  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge. 

Q. — Then  let  us  see  what  you  said 
in  your  statement.  We  have  got  the 
question  of  the  way  in  which  you  treat- 
ed the  conversation  disposed  of.  Let 
us  see  what  you  said  in  your  state- 
ment. "He  said  he  would  if  he  were 
me  resign  rather  than  face  a  trial." 
Did  he  say  that?  A. — He  might  have 
said  that. 

Q. — He  might  have,-  said  that?  A. — 
I  will  not  say  that  he  did  or  did  not. 

Q. — He  said  if  he  were  in  my  place 
he  would  resign?  A. — He  might  have 
said  that. 

Q.— Did  he  or  did  he  not?  A.— I 
don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q. — You  will  not  swear?    A.— No. 

Q. — Although  you  put  it  in  your 
statement  solemnly  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  you  will  not  swear  that  that 
is  true?  A. — I  swear  it  might  be  true 
or  it  might  not. 

Q. — You  will  not  swear  it  is  true? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Although  you  made  that  sol- 
emn statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  you  will  not  say  it  is  true?  A. 
— No,  but  very  likely  it  is. 

Q. — Very        likely        it        is  true. 

Notwithstanding        the         fact         that 

(32l) 

you  swore  yesterday  that  Cap- 
tain Sullivan  did  not  recommend  any 
course  ?  A. — Yes,  and  I  swore  yester- 
day I  did  not  remember  what  conver- 
sation took  place.  I  remember  talk- 
ing about  the  protest.  I  remember  his 
telling  me  they  had  a  lot  of  evidence 
and  he  may  have  said  to  me  I  ought 
to  resign. 

Q. — Why  did  you  swear  yesterday 
that  he  did  not.  if  you  do  not  remem- 
ber ?  A. — I  said  yesterdav  I  did  not  re- 
member all  the  conversation. 

Q. — I  will  give  you  one  more  chance, 
and  drop  that  subject.  "Did  he  re- 
commend any         course  ?  No, 
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Cap.        Sullivan         did         not."  In 

your  statement  in  the  House 
you  say,  "That  he  recommended 
you  to  resign."  To-day  in  the  box 
you  again  put  yourself  upon  oath  the 
second  time  and  you  swear  that  you  do 
not  know  whether  he  did  or  not.  Which 
of  these  three  statements  is  true,  or 
are  they  all  true  ?  A. — I  tell  you  right 
now  I  do  not  remember  all  the  conver- 
sation that  took  place  on  the  7th  Aug- 
ust. He  may  have  said  that  and  he 
may  not. 

Q. — Why  do  you  swear  to-day  if  you 
do  not  remember  it  ?  A. — I  would  like 
to  catch  you  remembering  a  conversa- 
tion on  the  7th  of  August — every 
word. 

Q. — Why  do  you  swear  to  it  if  you 
do  not  remember  it  ?  A. — I  tell  you  I 
will  swear  to  what  I  do  remember,  but 
what  I  do  not  remember  I  cannot 
swear  to. 

Q. — Why  did  you  swear  to  it  yester- 
day ?  A. — To  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge. Yesterday  I  might  have  thought 
he  did  not  say  so. 

Q. — And  to-day  you  might  think  dif- 
ferently ?  A. — I  might  recall  more  of 
the    conversation    to-day. 

(322) 

Q. — Do  you  recall  it  ?  A. — I  might 
say . 

Q. — Do  you  ?  A. — No,  I  do  not  say 
I  do. 

Q. — Then  let  us  take  the  next  step, 
Frank  Sullivan  at  the  Walker  House. 
Where  did  you  meet  in  the  Walker 
House  ?  A. — L  think  I  met  him  out- 
side, but  1  am  not  sure.  Might  have 
met  him  inside  and  might  have  walked 
outside. 

Q. — It  was  in  that  vicinity  at  all 
events  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  who  opened  the  conversa- 
tion ?  A. — I  do  not  remember  who  op- 
ened the  conversation. 

Q. — What  were  you  talking  about  ? 
A. — I  don't  remember  all  we  were  talk- 
about  either. 

Q. — What  were  you  talking  about  ? 
Give  me  any  one  part  of  it  ?  A. — I  re- 
member we  were  talking  about  the  pro- 
test. 

Q. — What  were  you  talking  about  be- 
fore you  discussed  the  protest  ?  A. — 
Might  have  been  talking  about  the 
weather  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q. — Do  not  guess.  What  were  you 
talking  about  ?  A. — I  do  not  know. 

Q. — Then  what  did  he  say  to  you 
about  the  evidence?  A. — He  said  he 
understood  they  had  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  against  me,  and  1  told  him  I 
had  not  heard  much  about  it.  He  said 
he  understood  they  had  got  enough  to 
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disqualify  me.  I  told  him  they  couid 
not  have  that;  I  did  not  think  it  wa3 
possible  to  have  that;  1  knew  it  was 
not  possible  to  have  evidence  to  dis- 
qualify me.  That  they  could  not  get 
evidence  of  that  kind. 

Q. — What  did  he  say  about  the  evi- 
dence ?  I  do  not  mean  as  to  the  pro- 
test, but  what  did  he  say  about  the 
evidence  itself  ?  A. — He  said  they  had 
evidence — he  understood  they  had  evi- 
dence to  disqualify  me. 

(323) 

Q. — And  you  denied  it  and  what  did 
he  say  ?  A. — He  said  later  on  that 
evidence  of  that  kind  could  be  got  in 
some  way  or  another. 

Q. — Was  that  what  he  said,  that  evi- 
dence of  that  kind  could  be  got  in 
some  way  or  another  ?  A. — He  said  it 
could  be  got — it  could  be  altered  or 
changed  or  bought  or  something — 
I  don't  remember  his  exact  words. 

Q.— What  did  he  say  ?  A. — I  could 
not  tell  you  the  exact  words  he  said. 

Q. — I  do  not  want  a  whole  list  of 
things  he  did  not  say.  1  want  to  get 
from  you  what  he  said.  Did  he  say  it 
could  be  got  or  bought  or  fixed  or  al- 
tered, or  which  words  did  he  use  ?  A. — 
He  might  have   used  all  those  words. 

Q. — 1  am  asking  you  according  to 
your  best  recollection  what  he  did  ? 
A. — I  would  say  he  said  that  evidence 
could  be  bought  or  altered  or  changed 
or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q. — It  is  not  "something  of  that 
kind";  I  want  the  words  he  used.  Tell 
me  what  words  he  made  use  of  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  your  recollection  ? 
A.— Well,  I  would  say  that  evidence 
could  be  altered  or  bought  or  changed. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  he  said  the  whole 
three  words  ?  A. — 1  say  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  he  did. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  he  said  them  in 
that  way,  "Could  be  altered,  changed  or 
bought"  ?  A. — I  would  not  swear  he 
said  them  in  that  way — in  that  order — 
he  might  have  said  them  in  that  or- 
der and  he  might  not. 

Q, — Will  you  swear  he  made  use  of 
the  word  "bought"  at  all  ?  A.— I  will 
swear  to  the  best  of  my  konwledge  he 
did. 

Q —That  is  a-  far  as  you  will  go  ? 
A.— Yes. 

(324) 

Q._Did  he  use  the  words  "Switch- 
ed around?"  A.— He  may  have.  1 
don't   remember. 

Q.— Did  he  used  the  word  "fixed?" 
A. — He  might  have  used  that  word 

Q. — Do  you  remember  it?  A. — Yes, 
I   think  he  used  the  word  "fixed." 
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Q. — But  you  don't  think  you  remem- 
ber his  using  the  words  "switched 
around?"  A.— He  might  have.  I 
would  not  say. 

Q. — Do  you  ■remember  it?  A. — I  do 
not  remember  that.  He  might  have 
said  it  though. 

Q. — He  might  have  said  anything. 
Do  you  remember  that  he  said  that  evi- 
dence could  be  got?  I  am  not  speak- 
ing to  you  about  bought,  changed  or 
altered,  but  that  simply  evidence  could 
be  got.  Did  he  use  that  word?  A.— 
No,  he  never  used  that  word. 

Q. — That  evidence  could  be  got?  A. 
— that  is,  could  be  got  by  altering 
and  changing  it  and  buying  it. 

Q. — No,  but  that  the  evidence  could 
be  got?  A. — He  may  have  used  that 
word  "got"  in  connection  with  altering. 

Q. — Now  yesterday  you  were  try- 
ing to  give  us  that  conversation  and 
you  swore  that  he  used  the  words 
"switched  around."  A. — I  say  he 
might  have  used  that  word  in  connec- 
tion with  the  words  altered  or  bought. 

Q. — You  told  me  a  moment  ago  that 
he  did  not  use  the  words  "switched 
around,"  and  according  to  your  mem- 
ory yesterday  you  swore  he  did?  A. — 
He  might  have.  I  will  swear  to  the 
best    of    my    memory. 

Q. — I  want  to  get  at  what  I 
have         got         to         contradict         if 
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necessary  by  Frank  Sullivan  and  1 
want  to  get  you  down  to  the  facts  ?  A. 
— I  am  giving  you  the  purport  of  the 
conversation. 

Q. — I  am  asking  the  words  he  made 
use  of.  In  an  important  matter  of 
that  kind  I  am  entitled  to  them.  Now, 
did  he  advise  you  to  take  any  course? 
A. — Yes,  he  told  me  he  thought  if  he 
were   me   he  would   resign. 

Q. — Where  did  this  conversation  take 
place  ?      A. — I  think  it  took  place  out 
side  the  Walker  House. 

Q. — On  the  street  ?  A. — I  think  so, 
on  the   sidewalk — next  to   the  Walker. 

Q. — Out  on  the  street,  and  how  long 
did  the  conversation  take,  that  you  are 
telling  us  about  ?  A. — I  don't  re- 
member exactly. 

Q. — A  few  minutes  t  A. — Some  lit- 
tle  time. 

Q. — Ten  minutes  ?  A. — It  might 
have   been   more   than   that. 

Q. — Half  an  hour  ?  A. — It  might 
have   been  a   half  an  hour. 

Q. — And  you  think  it  all  took  place 
on  the  street  in  front  of  the  Walker 
House  ?  A. — I  will  not  say  that  it 
did. 

Q. — Where  do  you  say  ?  A. — It 
might  have  taken  place  in  the  hotel  or 
we  might  have  walked  out  on  the 
street. 


Q. — Can  you  tell  me  your  best  re- 
collection whether  it  was  inside  the 
hotel  or  out  ?  A. — I  told  you  my 
best   recollection  was  it  was   outside. 

Q. — I  am  taking  that  as  your  best 
recollection.  Will  you  tell  me  now 
your  best  recollection  of  how  long 
you  were  talking  ?  A. — I  tell  you  we 
might  have  been  talking  for  half  an 
hour. 

Q. — And  you  think  that  would  be 
reasonable  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  reasonable  fixing  of  the 
time  ?      A. — Possibly. 

(326) 

Q. — Then  that  was  all  that  was  said 
until  you  came  to  the  protest,  was  it — 
until  you  came  to  discuss  the  protest? 
I  want  to  get  your  story.  Was  that 
all  you  talked  about  until  you  came  to 
discuss  the  protest  ?  A. — The  discus- 
sing of  the  protest  was  part  of  the 
talk  we  had. 

Q. — Did  you  begin  on  it — on  the  pro- 
test ?  A.— I  do  not  know  that  the 
first  words  were  on  the  protest.  You 
would  har'3ly  open  a  conversation  with 
words  in  that  way. 

Q. — He  told  you  you  could  get  rid 
of  the  protest?  A. — Yes,  sir,  he  told 
me  that. 

Q. — If  you  would  resign  ?  A. — He 
said  that  could  be  got  rid  of. 

Q. — If  you  would  resign  ?  A. — 
That  was  one  way. 

Q. — And  it  could  be  fixed  up  all 
right,  and  make  a  fairly  good  thing  out 
of   it  ?       A. — Not    by   resigning. 

Q. — No,  but  that  the  thing  could  be 
fixed  up  all  right  and  make  a  fairly 
good  thing  of  it  ?  Did  he  tell  you 
that  ?       A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  you  said  you  didn't  think 
that  could  be  done  at  all  ?  A.— Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Because  you  did  not  think  the 
Government  or  any  sane  person  would 
do  any  such  thing  ?  A. — I  told  him 
I  did  not  think  any  person  could  af- 
ford to  go  over  or  change  it  that 
time,    they   were    too    close. 

Q. — You  thought  the  Government 
would  ruin  themselves  by  dealing  with 
any  one  while  it  was  so  close  ?  A. — 
I  told  him  I  thought  they  could  not  do 
anything  with  any  one  at  that  time,  I 
thought  it  would  be  injurious  to  them. 

Q. — Then  on  that  occasion,  without 
any  request  on  your  part,  he  said  he 
could  arrange  it?  A. — He  told  me  it 
could  be  arranged. 

Q. — And  that  he  could  get  you 
$5,000  out  of  this?  A.— Yes,  he  said 
he  thought  $5,000  could  be  got  out  of 
it. 

Q. — You  had  not  been  asking  for 
money  up  to  this  time?    A. — No. 
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Q. — You  had  not  been  asking  for  a 
dollar?     A.— No. 

Q. — And  you  had  not  been  looking 
for  any  favors?     A. — No. 

Q. — And  your  anxiety  and  the  only 
anxiety  you  could  have  was  the  pro- 
test  expenses?     A. — That    is    all. 

Q. — And  he  knew  that?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  he  knew  as  far  as  you  were 
concerned  at  any  rate — and  knew  pret- 
ty well  the  country — that  they  could 
not  disqualify  you — that  the  evidence 
was  not  there?  A. — I  do  not  know 
what  he  may  have  known  about  that. 
1  told  him  he  could  not. 

Q. — And  therefore  your  story  is  that 
the  first  talk  of  money  is  outside  the 
Walker  House,  according  to  your  re- 
collection, in  the  public  street  in  To- 
ronto, on  or  about  the  7th  of  August, 
and  Frank  offered  or  thought  he 
could  get  $5,000  for  you.  that  you 
were  not  asking  for?  That  is  the 
story?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  said  nothing?  A. — I 
said  nothing.  I  told  him  I  did  not 
think  it  could  be  done. 

Q. — You  did  not  repudiate  it  at  that 
time?  A. — Any  more  than  I  told  him  I 
did  not   think   it  could  be  done. 

Q. — You   did   not   repudiate   it.      You 

(328) 

did  not  say  to  him,  Frank  Sullivan,  I 
am  not  a  man  to  be  bought?  A. --No, 
1  did  not  say  that. 

Q. — You  were  not  angry  at  i!l  with 
him  for  saying  or  suggesting  $5,000? 
A. — No.  1   do  not   know  that  I   was. 

Q. — And  you  took  it  as  a  matter  of 
course,  his  proposition  to  give  you 
$5,000?  I  mean  you  made  no  fuss 
aboul  it?  A. — I  did  not  mae  any  fuss 
about  it. 

Q. — And  you  were  so  good-hearted 
thai  you  would  wait  for  a  couple  of 
days  to  be  convinced  that  he  could  get 
you  the  $5,000.  Answer  my  question, 
please?     A. — I   had 

Q.— Answer  my  question?  A. — I  had 
to  go  to  Arnprior  and  come  back. 

Q. — Will  you  answer  my  question? 
A.  —  Yes,  I  was  willing,  if  you  want  to 
put  it  that  way.  I  would  wait.  It 
would  be  cheaper  to  wait  there  and 
find    out    than    tight    a    protest 

1  Wjournment   1  p.m.  until  2  p.m.') 

(329) 

Exhibit  36  is  to  be  found  on  follow 
ing  pages: 

It  was  not  available  to  the  Reporter 
to  be  copied  in  its  order  of  filing. 

(330) 

Exhibit  36  consists  of  the  following: 
Letter    26th    February,    1003,    J.     M. 
Gibson  to    R.    R.   Gamey. 
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Letter  22nd  January,  1903,  R.  R. 
Gamey   to  Attorney-General. 

Letter  December  7,  1902,  John  Mt  - 
Eachern  to  Attorney-General's  De- 
partment. 

Letter  24th  July.  1902,  J.  M.  Gibson 
to    Gamey. 

(1) 
Toronto,  26th  Feby.,  1903. 

My   Dear  Sir, — 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  22nd  in>t.. 
respecting  the  appoinment  of  John  Mc- 
Eachern  as  Provincial  Constable  at 
Little  Current.  The  time  is  so  short 
now  until  I  shall  have  the  advantage 
of  discussing  this  and  some  other  mat- 
ters with  you  that  I  hope  you  will  not 
mind  my  leaving  it  in  abeyance  in  the 
meantime. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Sgd.)     J.    M.    Gibson. 
R.  R.  Gamey,  M.P.P.,  Gore  Bay.  Ont. 

(.2) 

Gore  Bay.  Jany.  22nd,   1903. 

Hon.  Attorney-General,  Toronto. 

Dear  Sir: — Enclosed  find  application 
of  John  McEachren  for  position  of 
Provincial  Constable  at  Little  Current. 
I  think  you  should  in  the  interest-  of 
justice  have  an  officer  of  this  kind  ap- 
pointed there  and  if  you  are  going  to 
make  an  appointment  I  would  recom- 
mend  the   enclosed   name. 

Yours   truly. 

(Sgd.)      R.    R.    Gamey. 

(33i) 

Little   Current.    \)vc.   7.    IQOJ. 
To   the    Department   of   the   Attorney 
General,    Toronto. 
I    hereby   respectfully    make   applica- 
tion   for    appointment    of   a    Provincial 
Constable  for  the  District  of  Manitou- 
lm.   with   residence  at  the  town  of  Lit- 
tle   Current. 

I  am  now  and  have  been  for  some 
time  Town  Constable  at  the  -aid 
town  of  Little  Current  and  am  con- 
fident of  my  ability  to  fill  the  position 
of  Provincial  Constable  for  said  Dis- 
trict in  a  capable,  fearless  and  satis- 
factory manner. 

I  hare  the  honor  to  be  respectfully 
your   humble   servant. 

(Sgd.)  John  McEachern, 
(Exhibit  36) 
Toronto.  24th  Jany.,   1903. 
My   Dear   Sir. — 

I  have  yours  of  the  22nd  inst..  re- 
commending John   McEachern   for  the 
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position  of  Provincial  Constable  at  Lit- 
tle Current,  and  promise  to  give  the 
matter  due  consideration.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  decide  how  far  a 
Provincial  officer  is  necessary  on  the 
Island,  in  view  of  the  opinion  which  is 
beginning  to  prevail  that  we  are  doing 
more  in  the  way  of  appointing  officers 
in  the  Northern  Districts  than  is  real- 
ly desirable,  by  which  I  mean  that 
we  are  paying  the  salaries  of  officers 
who  formerly  were  engaged  and  paid 
for  locally  in  the  older  sections  of  On- 

(332) 

tario  in  days  gone  by,  when  these  older 
sections  were  new  sections  of  country. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  considered  draw- 
ing the  line  at  Manitoulin,  and  most 
likely  will  not  do  so,  but  I  want  to 
give  the  whole  subject  some  consid- 
eration before  I  go  on  making  any 
further   appointments. 

Believe  me, 

Yours   truly, 

(Sgd.)  J.  M.  Gibson. 

R.  R.  Gamey,  M.P.P.,  Gore  Bay,  Ont. 

(375) 

Tuesday,  14th  April,  2  p.m. 

(Cross-examination     of     Mr.      Gamey 
continued.) 

Mr.  Johnston:  Have  you  given  is 
all  the  conversation  that  you  can  re- 
collect that  took  place  between  you 
and  Frank  Sullivan  on  that  day,  the 
7th  of  August?     A. — Yes,  sir,  I   think. 

Q. — When  did  you  next  see  Frank? 
A. — I  saw  him  between  that  and  the 
12th   several   times. 

Q. — Give  me  any  day  on  which  you 
saw  him?  A. — I  saw  him  on  Satur- 
day, and  that  would  be  the  9th,  I 
think. 

Q. — The  9th  of  August?  Where  ? 
A — I   saw  him   at  the   Walker   House. 

Q. — What  time?  A. — I  may  have 
seen  him  two  or  three  times  during 
the  day. 

Q. — Can  you  fix  any  time  during 
the  day?  A. — No,  I  cannot  fix  any 
time. 

Q. — Mind  hazy  about  that?  A.— I 
remember  seeing  him  and  talking  with 
him. 

Q. — Is  your  mind  hazy  about  the 
time  you  saw  him?  A. — I  cannot  tell 
you    the    exact   time   that   I    saw   him. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  the  exact  time. 
I  am  asking  any  time  you  choose  to 
give  me,'  within  an  hour?  A. —  1  saw 
him  the   following  Tuesday. 

Q.— I  am  asking  you  about  Satur- 
day, the  9th  of  August?  A. — I  can- 
not sav  what  time. 

Q. — Whether  it  was  the  afternoon  or 
forenoon?     A.  —  I  won't  say. 


Q. — How  did  you  come  to  meet  him 
at  that  time?  A. — He  would  be  there 
at  the  Walker.  I  was  at  the  Walker 
House.  He  would  be  there,  and  I 
would    meet    him. 

(376) 

Q. — That  is  the  only  reason  you  can 
give  for  seeing  him — just  that  you  hap- 
pened to  be  there?  A — And  he  was 
discussing  this  question 

Q. — You  just  happened  to  be  both 
there?  A. — I  was  there  waiting  over 
for  a  few  days. 

Q. — Were  you  there  by  appoint- 
ment, or  was  he  there  by  appoint- 
ment, as  far  as  you  knew?  A. — On  the 
9th? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — I  cannot  say  that  we 
had  an   appointment. 

Q. — 'Can  you  say  you  had  not  an 
apointment  to  meet  on  the  9th?  A. — 
We  would  meet  there  any  day.  I  was 
about  the  Walker  House.  He  was 
around  the  Walker  House  a  good  deal 
of  the  time;  supposed  to  be  working 
for  the  Government,  but  really  he  was 
putting  in  most  of  his  time  around  the 
Walker   House- 

Q. — Having  got  through  that 
speech,  tell  me  whether  you  met  on 
Saturday  by  appointment  or  not?  Take 
whichever  course  you  like?  A. — Well, 
I  might  say,  perhaps,  that  I  did  meet 
him    by   appointment    on    Saturday. 

Q. — Perhaps  you  did  not?  A.  —  I 
could    not    say    positively. 

Q. — You  have  no  recollection  of  it? 
A. — I  know  I  met  him  and  his  father 
both. 

Q. — You  have  no  recollection  of 
meeting  him  by  appointment  on  the 
Saturday,  no  recollection  of  making 
any  appointment  to  meet  him  on  the 
Saturday?  A. — Well,  not  a  direct  ap- 
pointment. 

Q. — Where  did  the  conversation  take 
olace  on  that  day?  A.  —  If  I  met  him 
it  would  take  place  at  the  Walker 
House- 

Q.— Whereabouts  in  the  Walker 
House?    A.  —  In  the  hotel. 

Q. — Whereabouts  in  the  hotel?  A. — 
Likely   downstairs,    possibly    up. 

Q.— Tell  me  where  it  was.  Don't 
be  guessing,  because  you  are  only  get- 

(377) 

ting  into  trouble?  A.  —  I  say  I  can- 
not tell  you  anything  about  it — where 
it    was. 

Q. — Then  answer  my  question  frank- 
ly, and  say  you  don't  know?  A — I 
don't  know.  I  don't  remember  that 
is  all.  I  know  I  met  him.  I  know  I 
would  meet  him  downstairs.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  would  meet  him  up- 
stairs  or  not. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  talk  with 
him   in   reference  to  these  matters   on 
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the  9th?  A. — If  I  met  him,  certainly 
I    did. 

Q. — Not  if  you  met  him;  did  you 
have  a  conversation  with  him?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Where  did  you  have  the  conver- 
sation with  him?  A. — Wherever  I  met 
him. 

Q. — And  you  don't  know  where  you 
met  him  in  the  hotel?  A. — Very  likely 
I  met  him  downstairs  in  the  hotel. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  "very  likely" 
at  all?  A — Well,  I  cannot  tell  you 
that. 

Q. — I  am  willing  to  take  your  ans- 
wer.     You   cannot   tell   me?     A. — No. 

Q. — I  do  not  press  it.  Do  not  let  us 
have  "very  likelies"  about  it;  let  us 
have  the  fact  as  near  as  you  can  get 
at  it.  and  I  will  be  satisfied.  You  do 
not  recollect  the  hour,  or  near  the 
hour,  and  you  do  not  recollect  whe- 
ther there  was  an  appointment  or  not, 
and  you  do  not  recollect  at  what  part 
of  the  hotel  it  was  in.  Will  you  tell 
me  how  you  recollect  any  of  the  con- 
versation that  took  place,  what  means 
have  you  of  recollecting  that?  A. — 
Well.  I  know  this,  that  I  had  several 
conversations  with  Frank  Sullivan  rnd 
his  father  between  the  7th  and  12th 
of  August  at  the  Walker  House. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  a  simple  ques- 
tion; can  you  tell  me,  forgetting  all 
these  other  matters,  how  you  remem- 
ber any   conversation  you  had   on   the 

(378) 
gth   of  August,  Saturday?     A. — Simply 
because  I   know  I   met  him   every   day 
I  was   at  the  Walker  House.     I  krvow 
that- 

Q. — Do  you  remember  what  conver- 
sation you  had  with  him  at  the  Walker 
House  on  the  9th  of  August?  A.— I 
had  a  conversation  in  regard  to  this 
deal,  if  I  had  any  conversation. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  if  you  had 
this  or  not.  I  am  asking  you  do  you 
recollect  what  conversation  you  had 
with  Frank  Sullivan  on  Saturdav.  the 
Oth  day  of  August,  at  the  Walker 
House?  A.— I  don't  remember  the 
particular  words  that  would  be  said 
on  Saturday,  no. 

Q- — Do  you  remember  what  was  said 
with  reference  to  the  particular  words? 
A. — T  remember,  in  the  discussion  be- 
tween the  7th  and  12th.  we  talked  over 
this  protest,  and  he  told  me  thev  would 
have  to  send  out  in  the  country  for 
some  person,  or  telephone  some  place 
for  some  person,  to  come  in,  who 
could  convince  me  that  this  monev 
could   be  got. 

Q  —  Your  Lords-hips  sec  that  this 
conversation  is  important,  and  T  must 
have  the  question  answered.  If  youl 
Lordships  think  that  is  a  sufficient 
answer  I  will  not  ask  him  more.  He 
refuses    to    answer    the    question. 
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The  Chancellor:  Not  exactly  refuses. 
He  cannot  fix  the  particular  time  or 
conversation;  he  met  him  off  and  on 
on  those  days,  but  he  cannot  ii.\  the, 
particular  occasion. 

Mr.  Johnston:  If  he  says  that  ap- 
plies  to  Saturday,   I   am   content. 

The   Chancellor:   Ask  him  that. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Can  you  tell 
me      what        the       conversation      was, 

(379) 

without  going  much  into  particulars  on 
Saturday,  the  9th  day  of  August  ?  A. — 
Just  the  style  of  conversation  I  have 
told  you  is  the  style  we  had  each  time 
that  we  met  during  the  7th  to  the 
1 2th. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  that  took  place 
on  the  9th  ?  A. — I  will  swear  that  very 
likely  I  met  him  on  the  9th  day  of 
August  and  that  conversation  took 
place. 

Q. — You  have  sworn  that  you  did 
meet  him  on  the  9th  ?  A. — To  the  best 
of  my  recollection  I  did,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection  that  conversa- 
tion took  place. 

Q. — What  conversation  took  place  on 
the  9th  of  August  ?  A. — A  conversa- 
tion in  regard  to  this  deal  we  were 
talking  about  putting  through,  and  he 
would  get  some  person  who  would  con- 
vince me,  either  him  or  his  father,  I 
don't  say  which  one  it  was,  to  get  some 
person  who  could  convince  me  as  to 
whether  it  could  be  put  through  or 
not. 

Q. — You  swear  that  took  place  on 
the  Saturday  ?  A. — I  say  that  between 
the  7th  and  12th  those  kind  of  con- 
versations took  place  each  time  I  met 
him,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
I  met  him  on  Saturday,  as  one  of  the 
times.  Each  time  I  met  him  those 
kind  of  conversations  took  place. 

Q. — How  long  were  you  talking  to 
him  on  the  Saturday  ?  A. — I  cannot 
tell  you. 

Q. — Then  what  was  the  next  occasion 
that  you  met  him  after  the  9th  ?  A.— 
I  met  him  on  Tuesday,  I  remember 
tihat. 

Q. — Tuesday,  that  would  be  the  12th? 
A. — The  1 2th.     Possibly  on  Monday. 

Q. — Possibly  on  Sunday,  for  anything 
you  know.  I  am  asking  you  when  you 
did  meet  him.  A. — I  say  I  am  sure  I 
met  him  on  the  12th,  on  Tuesday. 

(380) 

Q. — And  you  have  no  recollection  of 
meeting  him  between  the  7th  and  12th 
excepting  the  Saturday  the  9th  ?  A. — 
I  tell  you  I  think  I  met  him  likely  or* 
Mi  'inlaw 
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Q. — Will  you  swear  you  met  him  on 
the  Monday  ?  A. — Yes.  I  will  swear  that 
I  saw  him  on  the  Monday. 

Q. — Why  didn't  you  swear  so  at  the 
first  ?  A. — I  say  to  the  best  of  my  re- 
collection I  saw  him.  You  did  not 
ask  me  to  swear  that  I  met  him  on 
Monday. 

Q. — Whereabouts  did  you  meet  him 
on  Monday  ?  A. — I  would  meet  him 
at   the   Walker   House. 

Q. — Whereabouts  ?  A. — Downstairs 
and  likely  upstairs  in  his  father's  room, 
too. 

Q. — Whereabouts  did  you  meet  him 
as  a  fact  ?  A. — Met  him  some  place  in- 
side of  the  walls  of  the  Walker  House. 
Likely  downstairs  round  where  the 
reading   room   is. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  you  met  him 
downstairs  on  the  Monday.  A. — Yes, 
I  think  I  did  meet  him  downstairs  on 
the  Monday  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection. 

Q. — Was  it  by  appointment  ?  A. — He 
was  in  and  out  of  the  hotel  every  day 
during  that  time,  and  I  was  stopping 
there  as  a  guest  at  the  hotel. 

Q. — Was  it  by  appointment  that  you 
met  him  on  the  Monday  ?  A. — I  can- 
not swear  that  I  made  a  positive  ap- 
pointment to  meet  him,  but  I  think  I 
met  him  on  Monday. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  that  at  all. 
The  same  thing  was  repeated  on  the 
Monday  ?  A. — The  same  kind  of  con- 
versation. I  don't  know  what  par- 
ticular words  on  any  one  day. 

Q. — The  same  kind  of  conversation 
on  Wednesday?  A. —  I  didn't  meet 
him  on  Wednesday. 

(38i) 

Q. — Tuesday  ?  A. — Tuesday. 

Q. — The  same  kind  of  conversation  ? 
A. — Tuesday  he  told  me  they  had  a 
Liberal  lawyer  up  in  the  room. 

Q. — Was  it  on  Tuesday  the  day  Mr. 
Grant  came  up  ?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  know  where  his  father's 
room  was  at  the  Walker  House  then 
on  the  Tuesday  ?  A. — I  think  I  did. 
Possibly. 

Q. — Did  you  or  not  know  where  his 
father's  room  was  ?  A. — I  knew  about 
where  it  was,  yes. 

Q. — You  had  been  in  it  before  ?  A. — 
I  think  I  had  likely  between  the  7th 
and  12th. 

Q. — And  you  knew  where  it  *'?s 
without  his  telling  you  ?  A. — I  don't 
know  whether  I  would  know  it  yet 
without  his  telling  me  or  someone  else, 
but  I  know  just  about.  I  think  it  is 
on  the  third  floor. 

Q. — You  think  you  could  not  have 
found  your  way  to  it  without  being  told 
the  number  ?  A. — No,  I  don't  think  I 
could. 


Q. — What  time  of  the  day  was  this 
that  he  saw  you,  because  Mr.  Grant 
will  be  in  evidence  by  and  by,  and  I 
want  to  fix  the  time  for  you  ?  A. — I 
could  not  tell  you  whether  it  was  be- 
fore or  after. 

Q. — And  at  that  time  you  were  to 
have  the  man  who  was  going  to  do 
the  financing,  as  you  tell  us  from 
what  Frank  had  told  you  ?  A. — He  told 
me  that  this  man  would  say  that  he 
understood  I  wanted  to  go  into  a 
stock  proposition  which  would  realize 
me  a  certain  amount  of  cash.  That  is 
what  I  expected  the  man  would  say. 

Q. — And  that  is  what  you  say  the 
man   did  say  ?   A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  if  Mr.  Grant  says  that  is 
not  true,  one  of  you  must  be  mis- 
taken ?  A. — Likely. 

(382) 

Q. — Now,  Frank  Sullivan  gave  you 
the  number  of  his  father's  room  on 
that  occasion  ?  A. — Yes,  I  think  he 
mentioned  the  number  of  his  father's 
room. 

Q. — And  did  he  tell  you  that  no  men- 
tion would  be  made  of  money  at  all  ? 
A. — Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q. — Then  you  having  got  the  num- 
ber, shortly  afterwards  you  went  to 
the  room  ?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  Frank  and  Grant  were 
there  ?  A. — Well,  I  don't  know  that. 
I  don't  remember  whether  I  went  in 
with  Frank  or  not,  but  Grant  was  in 
the  room   when  I   got  there. 

Q. — I  want  to  see  how  near  your 
story  comes  with  your  original  state- 
ment. You  do  not  know  now  whether 
Frank  and  Grant  were  in  the  room  cr 
not  when  you  went  there  ?  A. — I  think 
possibly  Frank  might  have  gone  up 
with  me,  but  I'm  not  just  sure  whe- 
ther he  did  or  not. 

Q. — When  you  made  your  statement 
in  the  House  you  said  you  went  to  the 
room  and  Frank  and  the  lawyer  were 
there  ?  A. — They  might  have  went  up 
just  a  few  minutes  ahead  of  me. 

Q. — Did  Frank  come  after  to  get 
hold  of  you  somewhere  and  take  you 
to  the  room  ?  A. — He  told  me  down- 
stairs about  this. 

Q. — Did  he  come  to  you  and  get 
you  and  you  and  he  go  to  the  room 
together  ?  A. — He  came  and  told 
me . 

Q. — Answer  my  question,  please. 
A. — I  am  answering  it. 

Q. — Did  he  and  you  go  to  the 
room  together  ?  A. — I  cannot  swear 
positively  whether  we  did  go  to  the 
room  or  whether  he  went  three  or  four 
minutes  ahead  of  me  or  not. 

Q. — Why   did   you   make     in     vour 
statement       this     story,     that       when 
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you  went  to  the  room,  Frank  and  the 
lawyer  were  there  ?  A. — It  is  likely 
they  were  there.  I  won't  say  to-day 
whether  I  went  in  with  him  or  not. 

Q. — This  is  the  story  you  swore  to 
yesterday,  "Frank  Sullivan  came  to 
me  and  said  they  had  this  party  there 
then  in  his  father's  room  in  the  Walk- 
er House  and  that  he  and  I  would  go 
up  to  the  room  and  meet  the  man.  So 
Frank  Sullivan  and  I  went  up  to  his 
father's  room  at  the  Walker  House  on 
the  third  floor  and  this  gentleman  wi.s 
there,  Mr.  Grant."  That  was  your 
statement  under  oath  yesterday  ?  A. — 
Well,  that  is  practically  correct.  He 
may  have  gone  ahead  of  me  three  or 
four  minutes  or  he  may  have  gone 
with   me. 

Q. — That  is  not  what  you  said.  A. — 
Well,  it  is  just  what  I  did  say. 

Q. — Have  you  any  explanation  to 
make  ?  A. — No  explanation.  As  1 
say  he  may  have  gone  a  few  minutes 
ahead  of  me  or  he  may  have  gone 
with  me.  He  asked  me  to  go  up  to 
the  room,  told  me  the  number  of  the 
room. 

Q. — Did  you  mean  yesterday  when 
you  ^wore  that  Frank  came  to  you  and 
told  you  that  the  lawyer  was  in  his 
father's  room  and  that  you  and  he 
went  up  to  his  father's  room  and  found 
Grant  there,  did  you  mean  that  to  be 
the  truth  ?  A. — Practically  so,  yes. 
Simply  because  if  he  went  three  or  four 
minutes  ahead  of  me  it  doesn't  make 
any   difference    to   the  story. 

Q. — Did  you  mean  it  also  to  be  the 
truth  when  you  said  that  when  you 
went  to  the  room  you  found  Frank 
and  the  lawyer  there  ?  A. — Yes,  and 
he  might  have  gone  three  or  four 
minutes  ahead  of  me.  There  is  no 
difference  in  that  at  all.  not  a  particle, 
just   a  question   of  twisting  a  word. 

(384) 

Q. — You  do  not  discriminate  be- 
tween the  two  statements  ?  A. —  Be- 
cause   there   isn't   any   difference. 

Q. — That  is  your  idea  of  the  truth 
of  the  statement  ?  A. — Yes,  anybody's 
idea   that  wants  .to  be — 

Q. — You  have  nothing  to  add  as  to 
what  Mr.  Grant  said  to  what  you  said 
rday  ?  A. — Not  to  my  recollec- 
tion. 

Q. — Were  you  introduced  to  Mr. 
Grant  ?       A. — I    fancy   I   was,  yes. 

Q. — Who  was  it  spoke  to  you  after 
you  went  into  the  room  with  Grant 
and  after  the  introduction  had  taken 
place?  A. — I  think  probably  Mr. 
Grant    spoke    after    the    introduction. 

Q. — Did  he  say  t"  you  that  Sullivan 
had  told  him  that  you  were  discussing 
a  timber  transaction  and  that  you 
wanted  someone  to  take  a  financial  in- 
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terest  in  it  ?  A. — I  think  he  said  to 
me  that  he  understood  that  I  wanted 
to  go  into  a  stock  proposition.  He 
did    not    mention    timber    at    all. 

Q. — Will  you  answer  my  question  as 
it  is  put  ?  A. — I  am  answering  it.  He 
did  not  mention  timber  at  all. 

Q. — Did  he  make  use  of  these  words, 
that  you  were  discussing  a  timber 
transaction  and  that  you  wanted 
someone  to  take  a  financial  interest 
in  it?  A. — If  you  put  the  word 
stock  instead  of  timber  you  would 
have  it   right.       That  is  not  correct. 

Q. — And  that  you  said  yes  and  that 
Grant  then  asked  you  how  much  and 
you  said  about  four  or  five  thousand 
dollars,  is  that  correct  ?  A. — He  told 
me — 

Q. — Is  that  correct  ?  A. — No,  not 
that  way,  not  the  way  you  are  putting 
it. 

Q. — I  am  putting  it  my  way.  A. — 
Then  it  is  not  correct,  the  way  you 
are   putting   it. 

(385) 

Q. — Will  you  answer  it  the  way  I 
put  it  ?  A. — You  ask  me  whether 
that  is  correct  and  I  tell  you  it  is  not 
correct. 

Q. — Did  he  tell  you  that  if  the  pro- 
position was  all  right  he  could  prob- 
ably manage  it  for  you  ?  A.— Yes.  he 
told  me   that. 

Q. — Did  he  tell  you  he  was  in  a 
hurry  and  that  when  you  had  the  de- 
tails arranged  you  could  see  him 
about  it  further  ?  A. — He  told  me  he 
would  see  later  on  about  it,  or  see 
further.  He  might  have  used  the 
word   further. 

Q. — Did  he  say  he  was  going  away 
that  afternoon  ?  A. — I  don't  remem- 
ber that.  He  might  have  said  he  was 
going   away   that    afternoon. 

Q. — And  that  no  word  was  said 
about  stock  or  stock  company  ?  A. 
— I  say  there  was  a  word  said  about 
stock. 

Q. — Then  how  long  was  Grant  there? 
A — Just    a    few    minutes. 

Q. — Now  you  are  sure  that  was 
Tuesday,  August  12th  ?  A. — To  the 
best    of   my    recollection,    it    was. 

Q. — Did  you  and  Frank  come  to  any 
agreement  on  that  day  beyond  what 
you  have  just  told  us  now  about  talk- 
ing with  Grant  ?  A. — I  don't  know 
that  we  came  to  any  further  agree- 
ment. 

Q. — Then  when  did  you  see  Frank- 
next  after  the  12th  day  of  August  J 
A. — I  didn't  see  him  until  further  "n 
about   the   25th   of  August. 

Q. — So  that  in  the  meantime  between 
the  12th  and  the  25th  of  August  nothing 
took  place  between  you  and  Frank  ? 
A. — Nothing  after  the  night  of  the 
12th,  no.  I  left  the  evening  of  the 
I2th.        CM    course.    I    saw    Frank,    un- 
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derstand,  after  Grant  left  the  room.     1 
saw   Frank  during  the   day  there. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  if  anything 
took  place  in  regard  to  these  matters 
betweeen   you   and    Frank  after    Grant 

(J86) 
left   that   day  ?       A. — After    Grant   left 
we    discussed    it    during    the    day   after 
he   left. 

Q. — The  same  way  as  you  had  dis- 
cussed it  on  Saturday  ?  A.— The  dif- 
ferent ways  had  been  discussed  be- 
tween the  7th  and  12th.  The  Cap- 
tain and  Frank  had  been  discussing 
the   question. 

Q. — When  did  you  see  Captain  Sul- 
livan ?  A. — I  saw  him  nearly  every 
time   I   saw  Frank. 

Q. — Between  the  7th  and  12th  ?  A. 
—Yes,  he  was  at  the  Walker  House. 

Q. — Did  you  discuss  on  the  Tuesday 
evening  or  afternoon  after  Grant  left 
anything  new  ?  A. — I  don't  know 
that    we    discussed    anything   new. 

Q. — The  same  proposition  ?  A. — 
The  same  kind  of  proposition. 

Q. — And  then  you  saw  him  again  on 
the  25th  ?  A. — Somewheres  about 
that. 

Q. — Where  did  you  see  him  on  the 
25th  ?      A.— At  the  Walker  House. 

Q. — Where  had  you  come  from  ?  A. 
— I  had  come  from  Arnprior. 

Q. — And  you  had  been  at  the  Walk- 
er House  how  long  before  you  saw 
him  ?  A. — I  possibly  saw  him  the 
first   day   I    arrived   there. 

Q. — Not  possibly.  A. — I  cannot  tell 
you  the  exact  day.  I  don't  remem- 
ber the  day  I  arrived.  You  will  see 
it  in  my  statement  there  the  day  I  ar- 
rived. 

Q.— You  don't  recollect  then  the 
day  on  which  you  saw  him  ?  A. — I 
think  it  was  about  the  25th.  It  is  in 
the   statement,    the    day. 

Q. — When  did  you  leave  for  home 
after  the  25th  of  August  ?  A. — I  didn't 
leave  for  home  until  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember,      nth,    I    guess. 

(387) 

Q. — In  the  meantime,  you  had  been 
up  at  Gore  Bay?  A. — Between  the  25th 
and   nth? 

Q. — Between  the  7th  of  August  ;.nd 
the  26th  of  August.  A. — 1  had  been  up 
at  Gore  Bay  between  the  12th  of  Aug- 
ust  and   the   25th. 

Q- — Between  the  12th  and  26th,  and 
that  was  the  time  that  you  had  seen 
McGregor?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Then  you  went  to  Arnprior 
again?    A—After  the  26th  of  August? 

Q. — No,  before.  A. — Yes,  sir.  I  went 
to  Arnprior  about  the  23rd  of  August. 

Q- — And  you  arrived  in  Toronto 
about  August  the  26th;  you  say  in  your 
statement  here  it  is  a  matter  of  no  mo- 
ment,   "Arrived    in   Toronto    and      saw- 


both  the  Captain  and  Frank  at  the 
Walker  House."     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Tell  me  what  day  you  saw  them 
on  that  occasion?  A. — I  suppose  I 
saw  them  the  first  day  I   arrived. 

Q. — Did  you  or  did  you  not?  A. — 
I  think  1  did.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  I   did. 

Q. — I  saw  them  off  and  on  every 
day   nearly. 

Q. — And  during  that  conversation 
did  you  talk  about  .this  transaction? 
A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Talked  it  over  every  time  you 
met?     A. — Practically    so,   yes. 

Q. — Every  time  you  met?  A. — I  sup- 
pose so. 

Q. — And  talking  along  the  same 
lines?  A. — Talking  along  the  lines  of 
the  deal. 

Q. — The  same  lines  you  had  been 
discussing  before?  A. — Talking  along 
the  line  of  them  getting  me  to  sup- 
port  the    Government  and   paying  me 

(388) 

so  much  money  for  it,  and  giving  me 
the  patronage,  and  getting  the  protest 
dropped. 

Q. — You  have  told  the  details  of  it, 
on  the  street,  and  happening  every 
time  you  met.  in  which  you  wanted 
to  get  $5,ooo,  and  your  protest  dropped. 
During  all  this  period  you  never  re- 
sented it  at  all?     A. — No. 

Q. — And  when  was  the  agreement 
made  between  you  and  Frank  that 
he  was  to  have  half.  A.— Well,  that 
was  after  the  agreement  was  changed 
in  regard  to  the  man  from  Welland  or 
St.    Catharines   getting  the   timber. 

Q. — I  do  not  care  about  the  man 
from  St.  Catharines.  When  was  it? 
A. — I   could  not   tell  you  the  day. 

Q. — Whether  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber?    A. — I   could  not  tell  you. 

Q. — When  you  finally  made  the  deal 
with  Frank  that  he  was  to  get  half, 
and  you  were  to  get  half?  A. — I  could 
not   tell   you   that. 

Q. — Or  anything  near  it?  A. — Well, 
sometime  along  in  the  discussion  after 
the  idea  of  the  Welland  or  St.  Cath- 
arines   man. 

Q. — That  was  the  McGregor  Island 
deal?  A. — Yes,  I  suppose  that  was  the 
latter   part    of   August. 

Q. — Or  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber? A. — Somewhere  about  that  time. 

Q. — Where  was  the  agreement  made 
between  you  and  Frank  about  your  get- 
ting half  the  plunder?  A. — Well,  as  1 
told  you,  I  don't  remember  exactly 
where  it  was. 

Q. — It  would  be  taxing  your  mind  to 
recall  so  unimportant  an  event?  A. — 
We  were  to  go  in  and  divide  on  every- 
thing we  would     make.     We   were  to 
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(389) 
have   timber   or   minerals    or   whatever 
we  got  afterwards. 

Q. — It  would  be  taxing  your  mem- 
ory to  much  to  recall  such  an  unim- 
portant event?  A. — I  ,could  not  tell 
you  exactly. 

Q. — Could  not  tell  anything  about  it. 
Now,  that  was  an  important  part  of 
the  deal,  was  it  not,  from  your  stand- 
point? A. — Not  any  more  important 
than   the  other.    " 

Q. — It  was  important  to  get  money 
somewhere  when  the  timber  deal  fell 
through,  to  carry  out  your  scheme? 
A. — It  didn't  make  any  difference  to 
me   how    much   money    they    got. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  if  it  was  not 
an  important  item  in  the  deal  to  get 
evidence  against  the  Government,  let 
me  put  it  in  that  way?  A. —  Yes,  it 
was  important  to  get  money,  ci  course. 

Q. — And  it  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  you  were  looking  for, 
and  your  mind  was  set  upon  it.  to  get 
money  in  some  way  that  you  could 
catch  the  Government,  and  connect 
them  directly  with  the  giving  of  this 
money?  A. — Yes.  sir  I  had  to  get 
money. 

Q. — That  was  the  gravaman  of  the 
whole  thing?  A. — That  was  one  of  the 
principal   things.' 

Q. — And  once  you  proved  that  the 
others  were  of  no  more  consequence? 
A. — They  were  all  a  part  of  the  same 
scheme. 

Q. — They  were  not  of  the  same  con- 
sequence as  that,  because  the  payment 
of  the  money  was  a  direct  act  of  brib- 
ery, you  appreciated  that?     A. — Yes. 

Q- — And    once    you    got    the    money 
transaction    connected   with   the     Cov 
eminent,   you     had     the    Government? 
Any   doubt   about  that?     A. — Just   one 
of  the  ways  of  catching  them. 

(390) 

Q. — Tell  me  any  other  item  in  the 
whole  deal  that  was  as  important  ;s 
the  getting  of  the  money  through  the 
Ministers?  A. — I  don't  know  that  there 
was  any  as  important.  I  considered 
the  patronage,  and  the  disposal  of  the 
pnnest   of  the  same  class. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  that.     A. — 
You  asked  me  if  I  considered  it  so  im- 
portant,  and   I   tell   you   yes,    \   consid 
ered   the    protest    disposal    was   as    im 
portant  to  me  as  the  :noney. 

Q. — I    am   speaking   <v    the   evidence 
you  were  looking  for  against  the  Gov 
eminent.      A. — I    considered   it    jusl    as 
much  an  act  of  bribery  a;  the  payment 
of  cash. 
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Q. — And  just  as  easily  proved?  A. — 
Well,  getting  the  money  might  be  the 
hardest. 

Q. — Might  be  the  hardest  to  prove. 
Perhaps  that  is  so.  I  think  you  are 
right.  Then,  that  was  one  of  the  '.hiee 
main    elements?     A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q.^And  you  cannot  swear  where 
that  agreement  was  made,  or  on  what 
date,   or  what   occasion?     A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — At  that  time  you  had  no  writ- 
ten evidence  in  your  possession,  ex- 
cept Jones'  letter?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— That  is  all?    A.— That  is  all. 

The  Chief  Justice:  What  is  that  last 
question? 

Q. — At  the  time  the  agreement  was 
made  as  to  the  division,  he  had  no  evi- 
dence in  writing.  A. — Excuse  me. 
there  was  an  agreement  drawn  up  on 
the  26th  of  August  about  that. 

Q. — I  am  coming  to  that.  A. — Well, 
the  question  of  the  division  between  us 
was  made  after  that  agreement  was 
drawn  up. 

(390 

Q. — Quite  so.  Now  you  were  look- 
ing for  evidence  against  the  Govern- 
ment through  Frank  Sullivan  at  that 
time?  A. — 'Through  any  person  I 
could  get. 

Q.  —  Through  Frank  Sullivan 
amongst  others?  A. — Yes,  sir, 
amongst  others. 

Q. — And. you  believed  at  that  time 
Frank  was  the  emissary  of  the  Gov- 
ernment?     A. — I    knew   it. 

Q. — You  had  no  doubt  about  it  in 
your  own   mind  at  all?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — That  whatever  Frank  was  doing 
was  done  at  the  instance  of  some  mem- 
ber of  the  Government?  A. — Yes,  sir, 
either  through  his  father  or  directly. 

Q. — Apparently  through  his  father  or 
direct  with  the  Government.     A. — Yres. 

Q. — But  that  behind  all  this  dealing 
there  stood  the  figure  of  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown?  A. — Somebody  bed 
to  authorize  it. 

Q. — And  that  somebody  would  in 
your  judgment  be  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  did  you  have  your  eye  on 
Stratton  at  that  time?  A.— Well  I  just 
had  what  Captain  Sullivan  told  me. 
About  that  time  he  told  me  he  went 
to  Gibson  in  the  first  place  with  the 
proposition  and  that  he  had  been 
turned   over  to   Stratton. 

Q.-  I  am  asking  you  if  you  .vere 
convinced  at  that  time  that  Stratton 
was  the  man  that  was  going  to  deal? 
A. — T  was  in  the  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust,  yes. 

Q. — At  the  time  you  made  this 
agreement   with  Frank?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And    what    you    wanted    then     at 
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that  time,  according  to  your  story  was 
some  evidence  connecting  Frank  "nd 
the  Government  with  this  corrupt  deal? 
A. — Well,  any  kind  of  evidence. 

Q. — And  the  best  evidence  you  could 
get  would  be  cheerfully  accepted.  A. 
— Yes. 

Q. — Now  if  your  Lordships  will  par- 
don me  a  moment;  I  may  have  misun- 
derstood the  answer.  I  will  ask  the  re- 
porter to  read  the  question  and  answer 
with  reference  to  when  the  agreement 
was  made  between  him  and  Frank  by 
which  each  was  to  get  one  half. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  says  he  can- 
not say  whether  it  was  August  or  Sep- 
tember. 

Mr.    Johnston  :        That    is    true,    my 
Lord,  but  did  he  speak  of  it  with  ref 
erence   to    another   event? 

The  Chancellor  :  I  think  your  ques- 
tion was  then  whether  he  had  any 
written  evidence  up  to  the  time  or  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  agreement  to 
share. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  If  he  will  speak  a  lit- 
tle louder  we  will  catch  what  he  says. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  had  better  ask  you 
again.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this, 
so  that  we  may  not  trouble  about  it. 
When  was  the  agreement  made  be- 
tween you  and  Frank  by  which  you 
were  each  to  get  half  of  the  profits 
having  regard  to  the  written  agree- 
men  which  was  drawn  up  by  Frank? 
A. — Made  after  the  written  agreement 
was  drawn  up. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  agreement  to 
share  was  after  the  written  agreement. 
That  is  what  you  say  is  it?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Now  you  are  quite 
clear  are  you  that  that  is  so.  that 
after  the  written  agreement  between 
yau  and  Frank  had  been  made  and 
destroyed     according     to     what     you 
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told  us.  the  agreement  was  made  by 
which  you  were  each  to  share  half? 
A. — Yes.  sir  it  was.     I  think  so. 

Q. — I  do  not  want  you  to  think  so 
because  if  you  will  kindly  put  it  before 
that  I  will  take  your  statement?  A.— 
I  think  it  was  after. 

Q. — Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  at 
all?  A. — No  I  haven't  any  doubt  to 
the   best   of  my  recollection. 

Q. — Surely  you  can  tell  whether  it 
was  before  or  after  the  written  agree- 
ment that  you  and  Frank  were  to  di- 
vide up  equally,  you  could  tell  that  posi- 
tively? A. — I  told  you  it  was  after 
the  agreement. 

Q. — It  was  after  the  agreement  then. 
I  will  have  to  be  content  with  vour  ans- 


wer, and  it  was  after  the  McGregor 
Island  deal  had  fallen  off  was  it?  A.— 
Yes,    sir. 

Q. — And  that  is  the  statement  you 
made  in  the  House  with  reference  to 
the  dividing  up,  each  taking  half?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Then  I  will  trouble  you  to  lis- 
ten to  this;  "On  the  12th  day  of  Aug- 
use,  Tuesday,  the  occasion  when  Grant 
was  in  the  room,  and  after  Grant  went 
away  Frank  and  I  agreed  then  if  any- 
thing was  done  each  should  take  half." 
A. — All  the  agreement  was  made  at 
that  time  was  in  regard  to  the  divi 
sion  of  the  value  from  McGregor 
Island. 

Q. — I  am  not  speaking  about  that. 
"Frank  and  I  agreed  then  if  anything 
was  done  each  should  take  half." 
12th  day  of  August.  Grant  just  left  the 
room.  Fourteen  days  before  the  writ- 
ten agreement  was  drawn  up?  A. — 
Yes.  sir. 

Q." — Anything  more  to  say  about 
that?  A. — It  don't  make  a  particle  of 
difference  to  the  case. 

Q. — It   does   not   make   a  particle    of 
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difference  to  you?  A. — Not  a  bit. 
Just  simply  written  wrong  at  that 
time.  VVhat  we  agreed  to  do  then 
was  to  take  certain  division  of  the 
timber  from  McGregor  Island  if  it 
was  made.  They  had  a  man  they 
thought  would  take  that. 

Q.— "Frank  and  I  agreed  then  if  any- 
thing was  done  each  should  take  half?" 
A.— Well,  that  is  put  in  the  wrong 
place. 

Q  —  It  is  put  in  the  wrong  place? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — The  statement  made  in  the 
House  was  not  true,  if  that  is  the 
statement?  A. — Not  at  that  time  it 
was  not.  That  is  only  the  date,  there 
is  no  difference  at  all.  The  principle 
of  the  thing  is  just  the  same.  It  does 
not  matter  about  the  time. 

Q. — Then  where  was  the  written 
agreement  drawn  up?  A. — In  Captain 
Sullivan's   room. 

Q. — Who  was  present?  A. — Frank 
Sullivan,  his  father  and  I. 

Q. — Who  drew  it  up?  A. — Frank 
Sullivan. 

Q. — That  was  dated  what  day?  A. — 
I  think  it  was  the  26th  of  August.  I 
am  not  sure. 

Q. — And  according  to  your  story  you 
gave  him  an  agreement  that  you  would 
support  the  Government?  A. — Yes. 
sir. 

Q. — And  according  to  your  story 
he  gave  }rou  an  agreement  and  signed 
i+  that  he  would  get  you  $^,ooo  and 
get  your  protest  dropped  and  get  you 
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the  patronage  for  the  Riding?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  that  $3,000  of  that  had  to 
be  paid  between  that  date?  A — I 
think  it  was  the  3rd  and  5th  of  Sep- 
tember.    A   short   time  anyway. 

Q. — And  the  balance  of  $2,000  was  to 
be  paid  when?     A. — After  the  Session. 

(395) 

Q. — Who  suggested  that  agreement? 
A. —  Frank  Sullivan  and  his  father,  at 
least  his  father  suggested  the  agree- 
ment that  1  should  sign  to  support  the 
Government. 

Q. — Who  suggested  the  Frank  Sul- 
livan agreement  ?  A. — The  one  that 
he    signed  ? 

Q.— Yes.  A.— 1  think  possibly  I 
suggested    it. 

Q- — Why  did  you  suggest  the  agree- 
ment for  Frank  Sullivan  to  sign  ?  A. 
— Simply  because  they  were  getting  an 
agreement  from  me. 

Q. — And  you  wanted  that  as  evid- 
ence ?  A. — Yes,  sir,  I  wanted  some- 
thing  from   them. 

Q. — How  many  days  after  did  you 
destroy  that  agreement  ?  A. — I 
couldn't   tell    you    exactly. 

Q. — Two  or  three  days  ?  A. — It 
might  have  been.  J  don't  know  ex- 
actly. 

Q. — Was  it  more  than  a  week  ?  A. — 
I  tell  you  I  don't  know  exactly  the 
time  it  was  destroyed.  I  don't  think 
it  was    more    than    a   week. 

Q- — Give  me  within  a  reasonable 
time,  vyas  it  within  a  week  ?  A. — 1 
think  it  was  within  a  week,  I  won't 
-wear  positively. 

Q. — You  think  it  was  within  a  week. 
I  am  quite  content.  Where  was  the 
agreement  destroyed  ?  A. — It  was 
destroyed    in    the    Walker    House. 

Q. — In  what  room  ?  A. — Well,  1 
don't  remember  just  what  room  we 
were  in  when  we  destroyed  it.  I 
don't   remember  just  where. 

Q.— What  day  of  the  week  were  they 
destroyed  on  ?  A.— I  couldn't  tell 
you    that. 

(396) 

Q. — Can  you  tell  me  whether  it  was 
m  August  or  September  they  were 
destroyed  ?  A.— I  think  they  were  pos- 
sibly destroyed  before  the  last  of  Au- 
gust,   although    I    am    not    sure    when 

they     were     destroyed. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  say  within  a  week,  and 
that  would  be  the  last  of  August  And 
you  each  produced  your  agreement, 
thai  is,  Frank  held  your  agreement 
and  you  held    Frank's  ?       A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  you  carried  that  in  your 
pocket,  I  suppose  ?      A.— I  think  "so 

Q- — Do  you  know  or  did  you  leave 
it  around  on  the  wa-hstand  iii  the  bed 
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room  ?      A. — I  carried  it  in  my  pocket. 

Q. — And  then  when  the  meeting  took 
place,  at  which  you  destroyed  these 
two  documents,  will  you  tell  me  what 
was  first  said  about  the  destruction  of 
the  documents  ?  A. — I  don't  remem- 
ber exactly  what  was  said,  first  said 
about    them. 

Q. — As  nearly  as  you  can  recollect, 
is  all  I  want.  A. — They  did  not  have 
any  further  use  for  the  document. 
They  had  shown  it  to  the   parties. 

Q. — What  was  said  ?  A. — I  cannot 
tell  you  exactly  what  was  said.  The 
principle  of  what  was  said  that  they 
did  not  have  any  further  use  for  the 
document.  There  was  no  further 
necessity,  but  I  would  have  to  sign 
another  agreement  when  I  got  the 
money  from  the   Government. 

Q. — That  is  they  did  not  have  any 
further  use  for  the  document,  they 
had  seen  the  man  and  convinced  him. 
as  you  understood  ?  A. — They  had 
seen   some   of  the  Cabinet,  yes. 

Q. — Some  of  the  Cabinet  and  had 
convinced    them  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — In  that  agreement  you  held  the 
only  incriminating  evidence  against 
Frank  Sullivan  that  had  been  so  far 
in    existence  ?       A. — Yes,   sir. 

(397) 

Q.— And  the  only  document  in  which 
money  was  ever  mentioned  as  a  lump 
sum  ?       A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  you  destroyed  deliberately, 
the  only  evidence  of  crime  you  had  ? 
A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  you  were  then  trying  to 
hatch  out  a  scheme  ?  A. — Simply  be- 
cause they  wanted   them  destroyed. 

Q. — Will  you  answer  my  question  ? 
You  were  then  deliberately  hatching 
a  scheme  against  the  Government  ?  A. 
— Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  trying  to  make  evidence 
against  the  Government  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — And  you  had  the  strongest  evid- 
ence you  had  up  to  that  moment  in 
your  trousers'  pockets  ?       A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — And  you  deliberately  destroyed 
that  because  they  said  there  was  no 
further  use  for  it.  A. — Because  you 
could  not  keep  their  confidence  unless 
you  did  destroy  it.  That  was  done 
to  keep  their  confidence. 

Q. —  You  did  not  want  their  con- 
fidence when  you  had  the  incriminat- 
ing evidence  ?  A. — There  was  no- 
thing  in    that.        You  could   not   get  on. 

Q. — Why  didn't  you  take  a  photo- 
graph nt  it  ?  A. — I  supposed  I  would 
have  been  able  to  keep  that  document 
until    the    money    was   actually   paid. 

Q.— Why  didn't  you  refuse  to  hand 
it  over'  A. —  I  might  have  done 
that.       I    wanted  their  confidence. 

Q. —  It  was  the  best  evidence  you 
had   up   to   that   time  ?       A. — Yes. 
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Q — it  was  the  best  evidence  you 
have  had  during  the  whote  of  this 
scheme  and  plotting  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  yet  you  destroyed  it 
before    you    saw    a    dollar    of    mon;y, 


that 


ng'it. 


A. — They 
A. — They 


A.— That 
(398) 

You  could  not  have  got  any  money 
or  anything  else  if  you  had  not  had  the 
confidence  of  the  Sullivans.  You  had 
to  keep  in  their  confidence  or  you 
could  not  do   anything. 

Q. — You  said  there  was  no  further 
use  for  them,  you  have  given  us  the 
reasons, and  all  you  were  anxious  about 
was  to  destroy  your  own  document. 
Now,  you  had  a  great  deal  of  use  for 
your  document,  the  one  you  returned, 
against  Frank  Sullivan  ?  A. — Oh,  yes; 
it  would  have   been  useful. 

Q. — A  great  deal  of  use  for  the  one 
you  held  and  when  he  asked  you  to 
give  it  back  to  him  you  gave  it  back  ? 
A. — Destroyed  them. 

Q. — Without  a   murmur  ? 
were   destroyed. 

Q. — Without   a   murmur  ? 
were   destroyed   together. 

Q. — Without  any  objection  on  your 
part  ?  A. — No  serious  objection  at  all, 
no. 

Q. — Was  there  any  objection  on 
your  part  ?  A. — I  don't  recollect  whe- 
ther there  was  any  exactly.  Yes,  there 
was  no  objection. 

Q. — And  you,  the  detective  on  the 
path  of  the  Government  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — Have  an  incriminating  document 
in  your  possession,  the  only  document 
in  the  whole  proceedings  in  which, 
money  is  mentioned,  in  which  the  de- 
tails are  set  out.  and  you  come  here 
iand  tell  this  story  that  you  deliberately 
destroyed  that  document  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir,  simply  because  I  wanted  to  keep 
their  confidence,  as  I  tell  you. 

Q. — Thank  you  very  much.  A. — You 
could  not  have  got  any  money  if  you 
had  not  their  confidence. 

Q. — You  had  what  was  better  than 
the    payment    of   money,    you    had   the 
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evidence  of  an  agreement.  A. — I  have 
not  a  single  thing  from  the  Cabinet  at 
all. 

Q. — You  could  have  photographed 
that  document  and  given  it  back  ?  A. — 
Yes,  of  course. 

Q. — Why  didn't  you  ?  A. — Simply  be- 
cause I  thought  I  would  have  had  it  for 
a  longer  period  than  I  had.  and  I  would 
be  able  to  have  a  copy  made. 

Q. — Did  you  photograph  it  ?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — Did  you  make  a  copy  of  it  ? 
A.— No. 


Q.— Did  anybody  see  it  but  yourself  ? 
A.— Not  that  I  know  of,  but  I  expect- 
ed to  have  taken  a  copy  of  it;  I  did 
not  expect  to  destroy  it;  at  that  time 
I  expected  to  have  it  in  my  possession 
until  after  the  money  was  paid  and  the 
deal  was  carried  out. 

Q  _That  is  your  story  at  any  rate. 
Did  you  ever  ask  Frank  Sullivan  again 
for  any  written  document  or  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  deal  between  you  ? 
A.— No,  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q. — And  yet  that  was  the  evidence 
you  were  looking  for  ?  A. — I  was  not 
particularly  looking  for  evidence 
against    Frank    Sullivan    at    all. 

Q. — Against  the  Government  ?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.— And  you  believed,  as  you  have 
sworn,  that  Frank  Sullivan  was  the 
emissary  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir,  I   believed  he  was. 

Q.— And  that  the  Minister  of  the 
Crown  stood  behind  him  and  that  that 
man  was  J.  R.  Stratton  at  that  time, 
or  so  they  had  told  you  ?  A.r— Yes, 
sir. 

Q.— And  that  Frank  Sullivan  was 
making  that  over  to  you  at  the  in- 
stigation of  J.  R.  Stratton  ?  A.— At  the 
instigation  of  some  member  of  the 
Government. 

(400) 

Q. — Whom  you  believed  to  be  J.  R. 
Stratton  ?  A.— I  believed  it  later.  I 
don't  know  that  I  believed  it  then. 

Q. — And  you  believed  it  from  what 
they  had  told  you  ?  A.— Yes,  at  the 
same  time  Stratton  would  very  soon 
deny  it;  I  didn't  have  any  evidence 
against  him. 

Q  —  Then  when  did  you  next  see 
Frank  Sullivan  after  the  destruction  of 
the  documents  ?  A.— Well.  I  saw  Frank 
Sullivan  nearly  every  day  while  I  was 
in   Toronto   between   the   26th. 

Q. — Was  any  new  deal  brought  on 
between  you  and  Frank  Sullivan  after  ' 
the  destruction  of  those  documents  ? 
A.— There  was  no  deal  except  just  that 
he  arranged  to  get  the  money  from  the 
Government  instead  of  getting  it  from 
the  timber  deal. 

Q. — In  pursuance  of  that  written 
agreement  ?  A. — Yes;  when  that  writ- 
ten agreement  was  made  the  money 
was  supposed  to  come  from  the  timber 
limit  deal;  at  the  time  that  written 
agreement  was  made  they  wanted  that 
agreement  to  show  the  Government  in 
order  to  get  McGregor  Island  from 
the  Government  as  part  of  the  ar- 
rangement. 

Q.— Did  you  ask  them  for  an  agree- 
ment or  for  a  letter  or  anything  of 
that  kind  to  get  the  money  in  cash  di- 
rect  from    the    Government   instead   of 
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through  the  timber  deal  ?  A.— I  did  not 
ask  them. 

Q— Then  you  were  to  get  $5,000,  no 
matter  what  the  Island  realized?  A.— 
That  was  the  understanding. 

Q —Where  was  that     understanding 
arrived  at  ?  A.— Something  of  that  was 
talked  about  between  the  7th  and  12th. 
Q.— Of  August  ?  A.— Of  August. 
Q._When  did  they  discover  that  they 
could  not  get  the  timber  deal  through  ? 
A.— I  cannot  tell  you  exactly,  because 
they   were   not   letting   me     know     all 
about  the  part  of  it. 
(401) 
Q._When  did  they  shut  the  matter 
of  timber  off  entirely  ?  A.— Must  have 
been  about  the  last  of  August;  I  don't 
remember  exactly;  they  did  not  tell  me 
just  when  they  changed  it. 

Q  _ When  did  they  tell  you  that  they 
would  pay  the  money  to  you  instead 
of  waiting  for  the  timber  deal  ?  A.— 
It  must  have  been  early  in  September 
or  the  last  of  August.  I  cannot  tell 
you  exactly. 

Q  — Then  you  were  to  get  more  than 
the  $5,000  ?  A.— To  get  more  ? 

Q.— Yes,  if  the  timber  deal  went 
through.  A.— Well,  not  unless  that 
there  was  more  realized. 

Q.— I  mean  if  there  was  more  realize 
ed  A.— I  was  to  be  guaranteed  the 
$5,000  anyway. 

Q  _ Were  you  to  get  more  than  the 
$5,000  if  there  was  more  realized  ?  A.— 
It  is  possible  I  might;  yes,  if  there  was 
more  realized. 

Q.— I  am  asking  you  if  you  were  to 
get  it_  A.— Something  of  that  kind  was 
spoken  of. 

Q — Wras  it  or  not  spoken  of?  A. — 
Yes.  it  was  spoken  of. 

Q. — You  were  to  have  a  share  with 
Sullivan  and  his  son  ?  A.— And  this 
other  man. 

q  _ You  knew  that  people  had  been 
applving  for  McGregor  Island  for 
years  ?  A„— - 1  did  not  know  how  many 
applications   had  been   in. 

Q  _ You  knew  they  had  been  apply- 
ing ?  A.— I  didn't  know  that  they  had 
been  applying. 

Q  _ Never  heard  of  it  before  ?  A.— 
Yes,  T  had  heard  of  McGregor  Island. 

(402) 

Q  _ Never  heard  of  application  for 
McGregor   Island   timber?     A.   —  No. 

Q. — And  the  transaction  as  first  dis- 
cussed and  decided  was  that  an  effort 
was  to  be  made,  through  your  assist- 
ance, to  get  McGregor  Island  and  re- 
alize upon  that  to  nay  you  $5,000  out 
of  the  profit-,  and  the  surplus,  if  there 
was  any  surplus,  was  to  be  divided 
between  you,  Capt.  Sullivan.  "Yank 
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Sullivan,  and  some  other  man — that 
was  the  understanding?  A.  —  After 
the  man  would  get  his  $5,000  back. 

Q. — That  was  the  understanding  ? 
A.  —  Something  of  that  kind.     yes. 

Q. — And  the  first  thing  that  took 
place  with  regard  to  the  $5,000  was 
with  reference  to  the  McGregor 
Island  deal?  A. — As  I  understood 
it,  yes. 

Q. — Then,  when  the  McGregor 
Island  deal  could  not  be  pulled  off,  you 
were  to  get  the  money?  A. — Yes.  sir. 
Q. — You  talked  with  him  right  along 
then  until  about  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber?   A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — As  I  have  dealt  with  that  a 
good  deal,  I  won't  deal  with  it  in 
detail  again,  but  there  are  one  or  two 
matters  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about. 
The  second  time  you  met  Mr.  Stratton 
in  his  office,  after  you  got  through 
talking,  he  took  out  something  out  of 
his  pocket,  you  say?  A.  —  I  would 
not  swear  positively,  that  it  is  the 
second  time,  but  on  that  day  he  took 
out  something  out  of  his  pocket,  on 
the  nth  of  September,  I  think  that 
was  the  second  time:  T  might  have 
met   Stratton   before  that- 

Q. — We  have  had  all  that  before:  I 
mean,  as  far  as  you  recollect?  A.  — 
Yes. 

Q. — And  what  was  it?  A.  —  Just  an 
envelope. 

(403) 

Q. — What  kind  of  an  envelope?  A. 
— It  was.  I  suppose,  about  that  long 
(indicates). 

Q. — About  ten  inches  long?  A.  — 
Something   about   that.   yes. 

Q. — And  the  color?  A-  —  I  think  it 
was  white. 

Q. — Not  sure?  A. — I  would  not  say 
positively. 

Q. — And  he  told  you.  what?  A.  — 
He  told  me  that  everything  was  ar- 
ranged, that  we  would  go  down  to 
the   smoking-room. 

Q. — And,    according    to    that    story, 
the    everything     arranged     was      the 
money?     A.  —  Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  knew  that  that  was 
the  money?     A.  —  I  thought  it  was. 

Q. — And  that  was  the  parcel  that 
was  to  be  left  in  the  somking-room? 
A. — That  is  mv  understanding. 

Q—  That  is  what  you  understood 
from  what  he  said?    A.  —  Yes,  sir. 

Q._ Who  was  present  at  the  time? 
A. — I  think  Frank  Sullivan  was  in  and 
out  of  the  room.  I  don't  know  that 
he  was  there,  inst  standing  there,  when 
Mr.  Stratton  said  that,  but  he  had  been 
in  the  room  with  me,  and  possibly 
was  in  the  room  at  that  time. 

Q.— You  don't  recollect'  A-  —  I  am 
not    sure. 
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—  Wulan'o. 

Q. — You  were  then  on  the  eve  of 
the  actual  bribery,  according  to  your 
story?     A.  —  Yes,  sir. 

Q. — On  the  immediate  moment  of 
it?     A.  —  Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  you  cannot  recollect  who 
was  in  the  room  with  you  and  Stratr 
ton?  A. — Well.  T  told  you  that  Frank 
Sullivan   went   in  the   room  with   him. 

Q. — You  cannot  swear  .who  was  in 
the  room  at  the  time  Stratton  took  it 
out  of  his  pocket?  A.  —  I  swear,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge.  Frank  Sul- 
livan was  somewhere  in  the  room     at 

(404) 

that  time.  He  may  have  stepped  out 
into  the  ante-room  between  the  two 
rooms,  or  he  might  have  stepped  into 
the  other  office. 

Q. — I  won't  take  that  answer.  T 
will  have  you  swear  one  way  or  the 
other,  if  you  can  swear,  and  if  you 
cannot  swear,  say  so.  Was  Frank 
Sullivan  in  the  room  at  the  time  Strat- 
ton is  said  to  have  taken  this  oackasre 
out  of  his  pocket?  A.  —  Well,  T  will 
sav  that  I  don't  know  that  he  was,  but 
T  believe  that  he  was.  possibly,  in  the 
room  or  in  the  corridor  between  the 
two  rooms. 

Q. — That  is  nothing;  you  know  he 
was  possiblv  anywhere  ?  A. — He 
wasn't  very  far  away  from  there  just 
then. 

Q. — Yon  cannot  say  as  a  fact  whe- 
ther Frank  Sullivan  was  in  the  room? 
A.  —  I  could  not  say  positively  that  he 
was  lookine  at  Mr.  Stratton  or  not. 
He  mierht  have  been  standing  back.  T 
don't   sav  whether  'he  was   or  not. 

Q. — He  might  have  been  anywhere? 
A. — I  say  he  was  not  very  far  awav 
from  there. 

Q. — Can  you  swear?  A.  —  I  can 
swear  he  was  very  close  to  there  at 
thpt   time. 

O. — Can  vou  swear  whether  he  was 
inside  the  four  walls  of  Stratfcon's  room 
at  that  time?  A.  —  I  won't  swear 
positively,  but  I  think  he  was.  likely. 

Q. — That  is  only  guess  work,  you 
know.  Well.  then.  Stratton  took  it 
out  of  bis  pocket.  What  pocket  ?  A. 
— The  same  as  that. 

O. — His  inside  breast  pocket?  A. — ■ 
T   think   so. 

O. — Coat  buttoned,  or  had  he  to  un- 
button the  coat?  A. — T  don't  remem- 
ber whether  he  unbuttoned  it  or  not. 

Q. — What  was  immediately  said  be- 
fore he  took  it  out  of  his  pocket?     A. 

(405) 

He  said  something  about  sorry  to  have 
kept  us,  he  was  delayed,  and  every- 
thing was   ready  then. 

Q- — That  was  all  he  said?  A. — Prac- 
tically all.  Said  good  day,  of  course, 
when  he  came  in. 


Q. — Did  you  say  anything  to  him  ? 
A. — I    might   have   said   something. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  saying  any- 
thing to  him?  A. — I  don't  remember 
just  what  I   said. 

Q. — That  is  a  sufficient  answer,  if 
you  don't  remember.  And  he  was 
"standing  up  or  sitting  down  at  that 
time?     A.   —    Standing  up. 

Q  _Any  you  were  standing  up   ?  A. 

Yes. 

Q Could     have     handed     you    the 

package,  and  said,  Here,  Gamey,  is 
the  price  of  your  sin,  if  he  had  want- 
ed to  ?     A  —  Yes,   sir. 

Q.— Didn't  do  it  ?     A.  —  No,  sir. 

Q Sent    it    through    two    or    three 

different  hands  ?       A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q_Made  evidence  against  himselt. 
A.— Call  it  what  you  like,  that  is  the 
wav    it    went.  . 

q._ And  you  and  Frank  went  to  the 
smoking  room?     A.  —.Yes,  sir- 

Q_\nd  that  ^omkmg  room  is. 
where?  A.— On  the  same  floor  that 
Mr.    Stratton's   office   is. 

Q  —There  is  an  ante-roorn  between 
Stratton's  room  and  the  mam  office, 
A.— An    ante-room    between    his      two 

offices.  .        „  ,  «  • 

.Q  _ Betweenjhe  main  office  and  Ms 

private  room?    A.  —  Yes. 

Q.— And  did  vou  go  out  that  way, 
or  go  through  the  main  office?  A— 
I  think  I  went  through  the  ante-room. 

Q. Are    you    sure    you    went    out 

through  the  ante-room?  A.— Yes  I 
would  say  I  went  out  through  the 
ante-room.  . 

Q  _Do  you  swear  it?  A.  I  —say,  to 
the   best    of    my   recollection,    I    did. 

(406) 

Q.— Your  recollection  pretty  good? 
A.— Well,  not  bad.  You  have  probably 
found  that  out. 

Q_ is  your  recollection  good  en- 
ough to  say  where  you  met  Frank  if 
he  was  not  in  the  room?  A.—Well. 
he  was  either  in  the  room  or  just  in 
that  ante  chamber,  and  when  he  went 
to  go  out  he  would  be  in  the  room 
going  out.  He  may  have  stepped  out 
into  the  ante  chamber  or  into  the  other 
office  and  back  again.  I  don't  know 
that  he  stood  absolutely  still. 

Q  _ Where  did  you  meet  Frank  after 
you  turned  away  from  Stratton?  A. — 
I  will  say  then  I  met  him  in  the  room 
we  were  in. 

Q._ Will  you  swear  it?  A.— Yes,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q. — Have  you  any  recollection  about 
it?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Have  you  a  recollection  that  you 
can  swear  to  the  fact?  A. — Yes,  well, 
I  will  tell  you  that  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection  he  was  in  that  room  and 
went  out  with  me. 
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Q. — You  have  sworn  that  you  have 

recollection  enough  to  swear  to  the 
fact.  Then  will  you  swear  that  Sulli- 
van was  in  the  room  when  you  turned 
to  go  away  from  Stratton?  A. —  I  will 
swear  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
he  was,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q. — That  is  not  an  answer.  Then  you 
had  to  go  along  the  corridor  opposite 
Stratton's  room  to  the  jnain  corri- 
dor? A. — There  isn't  any  corridor 
along  opposite  Stratton's  room;  there 
is  only  a  little  ante  chamber  between 
the  two  rooms. 

Q. — When  you  get  out  «nto  the  cor- 
ridor it  runs  north  and  south?  A. — 
It   runs   right   away. 

Q. — Did  you  go  direct  to  the  smok- 
ing room?  A. — We  went  right  through 
the    hall. 

(407; 

Q. — Without  turning?  A. — Not  ex- 
actly without  turning. 

Q. — Did  you  go  out  into  a  corridor 
from  Stratton's  room,  walk  down  that 
and  turn  to  the  right  into  the  main 
corridor?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  walked  to  the  end  of 
that  before  you  got  to  the  smoking 
room?  A. — Not  quite  to  the  end  of  it, 
just  to  the  other  side  of  the  chamber. 

Q. — The  chamber  is  in  the  middle? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — So  you  went  from  the  east  end 
through  nearly  to  the  west  end  and  on 
to  the  smoking  room?    A. — Part  at  it. 

Q- — And  you  went  in  and  waited  for 
somebody  to  come?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— Who  came?  A.— Well,  I 
couldn't  tell  you  exactly.  I  can  tell 
you  what  Frank  Sullivan  said,  who 
came. 

Q- — I  can  tell  you  what  vou  said. 
A. — I    believe    that. 

Q. — I  can  tell  you  what  you  said. 
A. — I   can  tell  you  what  I   said.  too. 

Q. —Who  came?  A.— Well.  Frank- 
Sullivan  tells  me  that  Mr.  Mvers  hand- 
ed the  parcel 

The  Chancellor:  You  are  asked  your 
recollection  of    who  came  to  that  room. 

A. — My  Lord.  I  could  not  swear  who 
brought  the  parcel  into  that  smoking 
room  that  day. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Who  did  you  see  in 
the  smoking  room?  A.— I  didn't  see 
the  man,  distinguishing  him  enough  to 
be  able   to   swear   to  him  at  all. 

Q. — Did  you  see  a  man  come  in 
there?    A.— I  did 

Q. — And  you  were  standing  looking 
at  him  when  he  came  in?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  did  see  him  when  he  came 
i"?     A. — 1   saw  him  when  he  was  com 

(408) 

ing  out.     The  door  opened  and  he  came 
in  and  laid  the  parcel  on  the  table  and 
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1    just    looked    back    in    that    way    and 
I  saw  the  man  going  out. 

Q. — Where  were  you  looking  at  this 
time?  A. — Looking  out  of  Jhe  win- 
dow. 

Q. — You  were  looking  out  of  the 
window  and  expecting  a  man  to  deliver 
a  parcel?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  were  looking  for  evi- 
dence against  the  Government?  A. — 
Frank  Sullivan  and  1  were  standing 
right  together,  sir,  the  position  I  was 
in 

Q. — You  were  looking  for  evidence 
against  the  Government?  A. — The  po- 
sition I  was  in  I  couldn't  see  the  door 
or  what  man  came  in  at  all.  It  didn't 
matter    who    carried    the    parcel. 

Q. — You  were  looking  for  evidence 
against  the  Government?  A. — You 
can  call  it  anything  you  like. 

Q. — Do  not  have  this  parrot  talk  all 
the  time.  A. — Well,  because  you  in- 
sist on  certain  things  that  are  not 
sensible. 

Q. — And  you  never  looked  to  see 
who  was  the  man  that  brought  the 
bribe?  A. — I  looked  back  over  my 
shoulder  and  saw  the  man  as  he  was 
going  out. 

Q. — What  kind  oj  man  was  he?  A. 
— If  I  had  been  asked  before  the 
meeting  with  Frank  Sullivan  in  the 
Crossin  Piano  Factory  the  other  night, 
who  he  was.  I  would  have  said  I 
thought  it  was  Mr.  Myers  who  brought 
the  parcel. 

The  Chancellor:  You.  knew  Mr.  My- 
ers,  did  you?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnston:  And  you  knew  Chace. 
the  man  who  sits  at  the  Premier's 
door?  A. — I  don't  know  Chace  verv 
much. 

Q. — You  had  seen  him?  A. — I  mav 
have  seen  him.  I  didn't  know  him 
very   well. 

(409) 

Q. — You  had  been  back  and  forward 
in  that  corridor  aerain  and  again  up 
to    this    period?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  vou  had  seen  Chace  sitting 
at  the  Premier's  entrance?  A. — I  had 
only  been   in   two  or  three   times. 

Q. — An  elderly  man  sitting  there  V 
— I  may  have  seen  him. 

Q. — You  had  seen  him?  A. — T  don't 
know   whether   I   have    seen   him    yet. 

Q. — Page  7  you  say  was  written  tt 
Gore  Bay  and  pac:e  6  written  at  Gore 
Bay  and  page  5?  A.— T  expect  they 
were.    yes. 

Q- —  \n>!    written   before   the    Crossin 
piano   .leal   at   all.    a   week   or    ten    days 
Or   perhaps   two   weeks   before,   accord 
iner  to  your  story ?     A.— That  alteration 
was  not   written  then. 

Q.— T  know  that.  Now.  at  Gore 
Bay    you    undertook    to    state    who    it 
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was  that  brought  the  parcel.  A. — As 
far    as    I    knew,    1    thought   it    was. 

Q. — "Frank  and  I  went  down  to  the 
smoking  room  a  short  time  and  Mr. 
Myers,  Acting  Secretary  for  Stratton, 
walked  into  the  smoking  room  and 
laid  the  same  large  envelope  parcel  on 
the  table."  A. — That  is  the  man  I 
thought    it   was    at    that    time. 

Q. — And  that  is  the  man  you  stated 
it   was?     A. — I    thought   it   was,   yes. 

The  Chancellor:  Is  that  the  state- 
ment   A. — He  is  reading  the  state- 
ment without  the  alteration.  It  is  al- 
tered since  that.  There  is  an  altera- 
tion in  it  in  which  it  says  Chace  is  the 
man  that  brought  the  parcel  dcwn,  and 
that  is  what  Frank  Sullivan  told  me  in 
the   Crossin   Piano    Factory. 

(410) 

The  Chancellor  :  In  this  communi- 
cation sent  us  from  the  newspapers  as 
containing  the  charges  for  the  inves- 
tigation, it  is  said  that  Mr.  Myers  gave 
it  to  Mr.  Chace  who  carried  it  to  the 
smoking  room. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes.  At  Gore  Bay 
before  Sullivan  told  him  anything  this 
is  what  he  wrote;  ''Frank  and  I  went 
down  to  the  smoking  room  and  waited 
a  short  time  and  Mr.  Myers,  Acting 
Secretary  for  Stratton,  walked  into  the 
smoking  room  and  laid  the  same  large 
envelope  parcel  on  the  table." 

The  Chancellor  :  Is  that  altered 
there? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes,  it  is  altered 
afterwards. 

The  Chancellor:  Tt  is  altered  to 
this  that  we  have  here?  A. — Yes  my 
Lords,  I  changed  it  to  that  after  Sulli- 
van  told  me. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Did  you  when  you 
made  the  statement  in  the  House  a3 
altered  believe  it  was  Chace  left  the 
parcel?  A. — I  believed  that  it  was. 
Frank  Sullivan  told  me  so  and  I  be- 
lieved   in    Sullivan. 

Q. — Did  you  believe  that  Chace  left 
the  parcel  on  the  table  when  you  made 
your  statement  in  the  House?  A. — 
Well  I  am  telling  you  I  did  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  having  had  that 
knowledge    from    Frank    Sullivan. 

Q. — You  believed  he  was  the  man? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Then  according  to  that  you  did 
not  know  who  it  was  that  left  the 
parcel  although  you  had  stated  in  your 
original  document  that  Myers  was  the 
fnan?  A. — I  am  telling  you  that  I  can- 
not swear  to  the  man  that  left  the  docu- 
ment. 

Q. — Whv  didn't  vou  say  so  in  your 
statement?  A.— Simply  because  T 
thought  that. 

(411) 


Q. — You  were  putting  it  as  a  fact? 
A. — No,  I  was  not  putting  it  as  a  fact. 

Q. — Mr.  Myers.  Acting  Secretary  for 
Mr.  Stratton,  walked  into  the  smoking 
room.  A. — That  was  my  belief  at  the 
time  and  I  wrote  what  I  believed. 

Q. — And  you  were  believing  that  to 
connect  Stratton  with  the  payment? 
A. — That  was  the  knowledge  I  had  at 
that  time  and  then  Mr.  Sullivan  tel- 
ling me  it  was  Chace  made  the  differ- 
ence. 

Q. — Will  you  answer  my  question? 
A. — I  knew  that  somebody  brought  the 
parcel. 

Q. — Believing  that?  A. — To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  then  Mr.  Myers  was 
the  man  that  brought  the  parcel.  That 
was  my  impression  at  that  time.  I 
don't  know  yet  that  he  did  not  bring 
the  parcel.  I  only  altered  it  because 
Frank  Sullivan  said  so. 

Q. — Are  you  through?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Now  listen  to  my  question.  A. 
— I  am   listening. 

Q. — You  believed  that  Myers  was  the 
man  that  brought  the  parcel  to  the 
smoking  room  so  that  you  would  there- 
by connect  Stratton  with  the  deal? 
A. — Yes,  I  thought  he  was.  T  thought 
he  was  at  that  time.  T  told  you  that 
long  ago. 

Q. — Of  course  you  did.  A. — You 
l-f>or>  (,.i  asHrisj  it  over  asrain.  zv.<\ 
I  told  you  that  Mr.  Sullivan  told  me 
then  T  changed  the  document. 

Q. — Now  can  you  give  me  anv  rea- 
son that  was  assigned  or  alleged  why 
Stratton  did  not  hand  the  parcel  to  you 
when  he  was  alone  with  you?  A. — T 
cannot  give  you  any  reason  at  all. 

(412) 

Q. — Cannot  give  me  any  reason  ? 
A. — No,  sir,  not  at  all. 

Q. — No  reason  in  the  world?  A. — 
No   reason   at  all. 

Q. — You  knew  this  much  if  you  and 
Stratton  had  been  alone  in  his  room, 
and  he  handed  you  a  parcel  of  $3,000. 
you  could  have  kept  the  money  if  you 
wanted  to,  and  there  would  have  only 
been  your  oath  against  his?  A. — That 
is  right,  and  he  could  have  easy  had 
us  alone  if  he  had  wanted  to.  He 
could  have  easily  sent  Sullivan    :mt. 

Q. — Instead  of  that  he  sends  it 
through  two  or  three  different  hands? 
A. — Through    one    hand    anyway. 

Q. — Perhaps    two?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — With  Frank  Sullivan  present? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Sends  it  to  a  room  at  the  other 
end  of  the  building,  the  smoking  room? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Goes  through  all  this  publicity 
when  he  could  have  handed  you  the 
parcel  directly  in  the  room?  A. •—  Tf 
he  had  wanted  to. 
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Q.— If  he  had  wanted  to?  A.— Yes, 
as  far  as  I  know  he  could  have  done 
it. 

Q.— It  struck  you  that  he  was  an  easy 
mark?     A. — No,  it  did  not. 

Q. — You  were  playing  the  spy  upon 
the  Government,  the  informer,  you 
were  the  informer,  the  spy  and  detec- 
tive?    A. — I   was   loking  for   evidence. 

Q. — You  were  betraying  the  man  you 
were  professing  to  be  friendly  to?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  holding  up  that  you  were 
genuine,  and  honest,  and  yet  playing  a 
part?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — The  part  of  the  villain  apparent- 
ly?    A. — Yes,   sir. 

(413) 

Q. — And  you  were  proud  of  it,  you 
are  proud  of  it?     A. — So  you  say. 

Q. — Were  you  proud  of  it?  A. — 
don't  know.  I  am  not  telling  you 
whether  I   am  or  not. 

Q. — I  ask  you  whether  you  were 
proud  of  it?  A. — I  refuse  to  answer. 
None  of  your  business  whether  I  am 
proud   of   it   or    not. 

Q. — And  the  lying  deception  you 
used  towards  Mr.  Strattoti  \ou 
feel  justified  in  having  adopted?  A. — 
Well,  we  are  not  trying  my  justifica- 
tion just  now.  We  will  let  the  country 
try  that.  You  are  not  trying  to  justi- 
fy me  at  all. 

Q. — Did  you  feel  that  you  were  justi- 
fied in  that  course  of  lying  decep- 
tion and  trickery?  A. — I  am  telling 
you  that  the  country  will  justify  or  con- 
demn. I  am  leaving  my  case  in  the 
country's  hands,  not  yours  at  all. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  think  you  can 
leave  it  there.  He  does  not  wish  to 
answer. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  You  refuse  to  ans- 
wer? A. — I  am  telling  you  that  I  leave 
that  to  the  country  to  justify  or  con- 
demn. Nothing  to  do  with  you  at  all. 
You  have  nothing  to   do    with    it. 

Q. — T  happen  to  be  one  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Blake  :  A  very  small  part.  Mr. 
Johnston. 

Mr.    Riddell  :     He    is   not   alone. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Not  as  big  of  course 
as   my  learned   friend. 

The  Chancellor  :  Let  me  look  at 
that  paper.  Where  is  that  change 
made?  Let  me  see  where  you  were 
reading. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  At  the  bottom  of  the 
page. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  words  that  are 
struck  out.  you  can  read  them  and  see 
what   the   first   was. 

Mr.  John-ton  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  I 
was   reading     it   as  it  stood     at  Gore 
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Bay.  W:hat  is  interlined  is,  "Took 
the  parcel  from  Stratton's  office,  and 
gave  it  to  Mr.  Chace.  who  carried  it." 

The  Chancellor  :  Those  words  were 
put  in  then  after  Mr.  Sullivan  told  him 
what  occurred  in  the  Crossin  piano 
factory,  and  he  adopted  Mr.  Sullivan's 
version  of  it  as  against  his  own  recol- 
lection apparently. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  is  it  ?  A. — Be- 
cause I  didn't  see  the  man  distinctly 
myself. 

Q. — Mr.     Myers     is     a     tall,     slight 


young  man 


A.— Yes. 


Q. — Mr.  Myers,  be  good  enough  to 
stand  up  ?  This  is  the  man  is  it  ?  A. 
— That   is    Mr.    Myers,   yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  it  was  in  the  day  time  ?  A. 
— Yes. 

Q.— Broad  day  light  ?      A.— Yes. 

Q. — How  many  windows  in  the 
smoking-room  ?  A. — A  good  many, 
three   or   four. 

The  Chancellor:  Is  Mr.  Chace  her?? 

Mr.  Riddell  :  He  has  been  sent  for. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  can  confront 
all  three,  and  let  them  pick  out  each 
other   if   they   can. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Now,  Sullivan  and 
you,  you  say,  were  looking  out  of  the 
window  when  the  door  opened  ?  A. 
— Yes.    sir. 

Q. — And  you  were  looking  out  of 
the  window  both  of  you  until  the  man 
turned  around  to  go  out  of  the  door 
back  again  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q.— Both  looking  ?  A.— Well,  i 
expect   we   were  looking. 

Q. — Did  Sullivan  look  around  when 
you    looked    around  ?       A. — Well,    the 

(415) 
position   Sullivan  was  in  he  could  see 
the  door  easier  than   I   could. 

Q. — Did  he  look  around  when  you 
looked  around  ?  A. — Let  me  explain 
the  position  we  were  standing  in. 

Q. — Did  he  look  around  when  you 
looked  around  ?  A. — He  did  not  have 
to  look  around.  He  was  turned  with 
his  face  more  towards  the  door  than 
1   was. 

Q. — You  said  you  and  Sullivan  were 
both  looking  out  of  the  window  at 
the  time  the  man  came  in  and  turned 
around  to  go  out  again  ?  A. — Yes, 
if  you  will  let  me  explain  to  you  1 
will  put  you  right  about  that.  You 
won't  do  that,  you  want  to  have  it 
your  own  way. 

Q. — I  will  let  you  explain  anything  ? 
A. — Supposing  the  window  was   here. 

Q. — Draw  it  here,  and  I  will  put  ft 
in  as  an  exhibit.  A. — Just  wait.  Now 
1  will  show  you  my  wise  man.  Sup- 
posing  here  was  your  door  coming 
out    of   the    hallway. 

Q. — Where  is  the  table  ?  A. — Some- 
thing like  that.  Now  your  window  is 
over  here.  1  was  standing  here,  and 
Sullivan  here.       It  was,  much  easier  for 
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him  to  see  this  door  than  me.  Some- 
thing like  that.  I  don't  say  that  is 
exactly  the  position,  or  anything  like 
that. 

Q.— Which  is  the  west  ?  A.— This 
is  the  west. 

Q. — And  this  is  the  main  corridor  ? 
A. — Yes. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  man  came  in 
and  put  the  parcel  on  that  table  and 
went  out  ?  A. — Yes,  my  Lord,  he 
came  in  through  this  door,  and  I  was 
standing  here  with  my  back  to  the 
table,  and  he  put  the  parcel  on  this 
table  and  went   out. 

C416) 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Whereabouts  did  he 
put  it  on  the  table,  according  to  your 
story  ?  A. — I  cannot  tell  you.  Some 
place  about  here.  I  don't  guarantee 
that  to  be  correct,  but  it  is  approxi- 
mately something  like_the  shape  of. the 
place.       (Sketch  marked  Exhibit  42.) 

Q. — Then,  having  got  the  money,  anl 
divided  it  up.  as  you  have  told  my 
learned  friend,  what  did  you  do  ?  A. 
— Well,  I  went  out  to  College  street. 

Q. — Did  Frank  go  with  you  ?  A. — 
I  don't  think  he  went  with  me. 

Q. — Try  and  think  j'or  a  moment. 
A. — No,  I  will  say  that  he  did  not  go 
with  me  from  the  building. 

Q. — Where  did  you  go  from  the 
building  ?  A. — I  went  down  to  the 
hotel.  1  presume,  and  had  my  dinner. 

Q.— Did  you  or  not  go  to  the  hotel, 
not  what  you  presume  ?  A. — Well,  I 
went  and  had  my  dinner.  I  expect 
I  went  and  had  it. 

Q. — After  dinner,  where  did  you  go? 
A.— -Well,  I  was  in  Eaton's  that  after- 
noon for  a  few  minutes.  Went  to  the 
bank  just  before  it  closed.  I  was  at 
the  Crossi  i  piano  factory  a  few  min- 
utes, and  I  do  not  remember  where 
else  we  were.  Went  to  the  theatre 
that  night,  I  remember  that. 

Q.— With     whem  ?  A.— To      the 

theatre  ? 

Q- — Yes.  A. — I  had  my  boy  with 
me. 

Q. — Your  boy  did  •  not  go  to  the 
buildings  with  you  ?      A. — No,  sir. 

Q- — Then  when  was  your  next  in- 
terview with  the  Sullivans,  or  either 
of  them?  A. — I  had  some  corres- 
pondence  with    them. 

(417) 

Q. — When  was  your  next  interview 
with  the  Sullivans?  A. — It  would  be 
about  the  3rd  or  4th  of  October.  I 
suppose  so. 

Q. — Had  vou  wired  Frank  Sullivan 
that  you  were  coming?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q.— What  for0  A.— Because  I  was 
going  down  to  see  Bristol  in  regard 
to   the   process. 


Q. — Why  did  you  wire  to  Frank  Sul- 
livan? A. — Because  he  was  talking  to 
me  about  Davis'  petition,  sawing  it  off. 

Q. — And  why  did  you  wire  to  him? 
A. — To  let  him  know  that  I  was  com- 
ing down  in  rgeard  to  the  sawing  oft* 
of  the  Petition. 

Q. — That  was  honest  enough,  I  sup- 
pose?    A. — As  far  as   I  know,  yes. 

Q. — Then,  did  you  see  him  when  you 
came  down  in  October?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — About  the  2nd  or  3rd  or  4th 
of  October?  A. — I  think  about  the 
3rd  or  4th. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  remain  in  To- 
ronto  then?     A. — Three  or  four  days. 

Q. — Did  anything  take  place  between 
you  and  Sullivan  on  that  occasion?  A. 
— On  that  occasion?  Well,  just  dis- 
cussion. 

Q. — Did  anything  take  place  about 
the  money  matters?  A. — Nothing  that 
I  know  of. 

Q- — Then,  on  that  occasion  in  Octo- 
ber, when  you  came  down  with  hiin, 
you  eliminate  all  question  of  money 
matters,  and  confine  yourself  to  the 
protest,  is  that  right?  A. — As  far  as 
1  know. 

Q. — Was  that  the  first  time  you  had 
seen  Frank  Sullivan  after  the  10th  dav 
of  September?     A.— After  the  nth  o'f 

(418) 

September  I  expect  it  was.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  was  back  in  Toronto 
or  not. 

Q- — You  don't  know  whether  you 
ever  saw  him  again  between  times? 
A.— No. 

Q.— -  Then,  did  you  see  Frank  Sulli- 
van after  you  claim  to  have  got  the 
money?  A.— I  think  likely  I  saw  him 
that   night. 

Q.— Where?  A.— If  I  saw  him  it 
would  be  at  the  Walker  House. 

Q- — It  is  not  a  matter  of  if  you  saw 
him.  Did  you  or  not  see  him?  A. — 
Well,  I  think  I  did  see  him.  I  think 
so.  I  will  swear  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  I  did  see  him  and  his  father. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him? 
A. — It  would  be  very  short  if  I  had 
any. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him 
about^  the  money  matter  that  night? 
A. — No,  I  don't  remember  that  I  had. 

Q. — What  time  did  you  leave  to  go 
home  to  Gore  Bay  on  the  nth  of  Sep- 
tember?   A.— 1 1. 15. 

Q. — And  you  usually  have  your  din- 
ner between  12  and  1  or  half  past  1, 
that  will  help  you  fix  the  time?  A. — 
Something  like  that. 

Q- — And  on  that  day.  do  you  remem- 
ber would  that  be  about  the  time  you 
would  have  your  dinner?  A.— I  can- 
not tell  you. 
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Q—  Or  when  you  might  have  had 
dinner-  A.— I  cannot  tell  you  exactly 
when  I  had  dinner. 

Q._You  had  it  at  the  Walker 
House?  A.- 1  think  1  had.  I  won't 
swear  1  had  my  dinner  at  the  Walker 
H'  iuse. 

Q_Where  did  you  get  your  tea 
that  afternoon?  A.— I  got  my  tea  at 
the  Walker  House,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection    I   did. 

(419; 

Q.— Then,  did  you  get  your  dinner 
at  the  Walker  House  on  that  day  later 
than  half-past  1,  according  to  your  re- 
collection? A.— I  cannot  tell  you 
whether  1  did  nor  not.  You  have  been 
asking  me  a  lot  about  that  dinner;  1 
tell  you  1  don't  know,  1  won't  swear 
v,  nether  I  got  my  dinner  at  the  \\  al- 
ker  House,  but  1  think  I  did.  I  get 
my  dinner  when  1  eat  it,  and  1  think 
J    was  there. 

Q. — You   got   it   when   you    had   the' 
money  in  your  pocket?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

The  Chancellor:  Is  this  in  October 
you  are  speaking  of? 

Mr.  Johnston:  No,  my  Lord,  the  nth 
of  September.  I  wanted  to  find  out 
if  anything  took  place  when  he  last 
saw  Frank.  He  thinks  he  may  have 
seen  him  that  night,  but  he  does  not 
remember,  which,  of  course,  goes  for 
nothing. 

Q—  Then,  on  the  2nd  or  3rd  or  4th 
of  October  you"  saw  him  again?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q— When  was  the  next  time  you 
saw  him  personally?  A.— After  that 
visit  to  Toronto? 

Q.—  Yes.  A.— It  would  be  the  lat- 
ter part  of  October,  the  23rd  or  24th 
or  something,  22nd  I  guess.  I  don't 
remember  the  exact  date.  You  hav? 
the   date   there. 

Q. — Where  did  you  see  him?  A.— 
Well,  1  saw  him  in  Stratton's  office 
once,  and  saw  him  at  the  Walker 
House   on   that    visit. 

Q. — How  long  were  you  in  Toronto 
on  that  visit?  A.— I  think  he  was  up 
at  the  piano  factory  once  on  that 
visit.  1  must  have  been  at  Toronto 
two    or    three    days    that    time. 

(420; 

Q. — Did  you  go  up  to  sec  Stratton? 
A. —  Yes,    sir. 

Q,  On  your  own  account  that  dav? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— What  did  you  go  to  sec  him 
about?  A.— 1  went  to  see  him  about 
the  rumours  that  were  going  in  regard 
to  the  fact  that  1  was  going  to  sup- 
port the  Government,  or  had  given  a 
promise  to  support  the   Government. 
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Q. — Why  did  you  go  on  that  ac- 
count? A. — Because  1  had  that  letter 
from  Mr.  Whitney  in  regard  to  what 
he  had  heard,  and  the  letter  from  Cap. 
Sullivan  denying  the  fact  that  he 
leaked. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Would  you  like 
to  sit  down?  A.- -Well,  I  am  pretty 
tired,  but  I  want  to  go  on  with  it.  I 
will  go  ahead  just  as  1  am.  1  am  cer- 
tainly tired,  of  course.  It  is  tiresome 
work   standing    up   here. 

Mr.  Johnston:  We  have  both  been 
standing.  A. — Yes,  I  sympathize  with 
you,   Mr.  Johnston. 

Q. — When  I  want  your  sympathy  i 
will  ask  for  it.  A. — I  thought  I  would 
give  it  to  you,  then. 

Q. — I  would  rather  have  my  learned 
friend's  satire  than  your  sympathy.  A 
— You    will    have    both,    perhaps. 

Q. — On  the  22nd  or  23rd  of  Octo- 
ber, I  am  asking  you  what  business 
was  it  of  Stratton's,  or  of  yours,  about 
these  rumours,  if  you  were  playing  a 
game?  A. — Well,  the  less  rumours 
there  were  circulating  through  the 
country,  the  more  comfortable  it  was 
to  live  in  the  country. 

Q. — And  that  was  "the  only  reason 
you  had?  A. — That  was  the  principal 
reason. 

Q.— What  had  Stratton  to  do 
with      rumours  ?        Wrell,      I      kne.v. 

(421) 

that    he    knew   the   position   of   affairs 
up  to  that  rime. 

Q. — What  had  he  to  do  with  the  ru- 
mors ?  A. — I  don't  know  that  he  had 
anything 'to  do  with  them.  I  won't 
say  that  he  had.     He  may  have. 

Q. — You  don't  know  of  any  ?  A. — 1 
don't  know   of   any,  no. 

Q. — You  went  up,  and  told  him  that 
Sullivan  had  been  talking  ?  A. — Yes, 

Q. — Give  me  the  date  as  near  as  you 
can  fix  that  occasion?  A. — About  the 
22nd  or  23rd  of  October,  somewhere 
about   that   time. 

Q. — What  time  of  the  day  did  you  see 
him  on  that  occasion  ?  A— What  time 
of  the  day  ? 

Q.— Yes.  A.— Well.  I  was  in  his  of- 
fice a  couple  of  hours  one  day.  Not 
in  his  office,  but  in  the  ante-room  a 
couple  of  hours. 

Q. — Can  you  say  what  day  it  was 
that  you  went  up  there  ?  A.— Well,  I 
think' it  might  have  been  the  23rd  and 
24th  1  went  up  there;  I  say  I  think  I 
wa-~   there   both   days   likely. 

I  '     -Was  it  the  23rd  and  24th,  or  22nd 

and   _^rd  ?   A.— Well.      1    say     I     don't 

know:    I    think    likely    it    was    the    23rd 

24th. 

Q._You    think    likely    the      -'3rd      or 

24th  ?    A.— Yes,    likely. 
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Q. — Then  on  that  day,  or  one  of 
those  days,  or  both,  you  saw  Mr. 
Stratton  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  see  him  the  day  you 
came  to  town  ?  A. — I  think  I  did. 

Q. — That  was  on  the  22nd  then  ?  A. — 
I  am  not  sure.  I  cannot  say  which 
day. 

Q. — Did  you  see  him  the  following 
day  ?  A. — I  saw  him  two  different  days; 
I  know  that. 

Q. — In  succession  ?  A. — T  think  they 
were  in  succession,  I  would  not  say 
that    positively. 

(.422) 

Q. — Then  having  seen  him  the  first 
time  you  went  up  to  see  about  the 
Sullivan  rumors  ?  A. — Yes,  .sir. 

Q. — Was  that  all  that  you  saw  him 
about  on  that  occasion  ?  A. — I  don't 
remember  what  else  we  talked  about 
that  day. 

Q. — Then  that  disposes  of  that.  Then 
on  the  following  day  did  you  see  him 
do  you  think  ?  A. — I  saw  him  two  dif- 
ferent days,   I  know. 

Q.— About  what  hour  would  you  go 
up  to  se  him  on  either  of  these  days, 
forenoon  or  afternoon  ?  A. — I  think 
likely  I  saw  him  in  the  forenoon  the 
first   time. 

Q. — The  second  time  can  you  tell  me? 
A. — I  couldn't  tell  you  when.  It  may 
have  been  the  afternoon. 

Q. — There  is  a  very  grave  reason 
why  I  am  so  particular  about  these 
days,  and  I  would  like  to  get  your  best 
information  ?  A.- — Well,  it  is  likely  I 
saw  him  in  the  aUernoon  of  one  clay, 
I  think  so. 

Q. — And  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
other  day  ?  A. — Yes,  I  think  so;  I 
would  not  be  sure. 

Q. — Why  did  you  make  the  distinc- 
tion ?  Well.  1  think  1  went  up 
shortly  after  I  came  to  the  city,  and 
saw  him  as  early  as  I  could;  that  is 
why  I  made  that  statement. 

Q. — Why  did  you  go  up  the  second 
day  ?  A. — I  may  have  had  something 
to  go  up  about.  I  cannot  tell  you  why 
I  went  up.  He  may  have  asked  me  to 
come  back  the  second  time. 

Q. — Still  looking  for  evidence  ?  A. — 
I  would  gej:  evidence  any  time  I  could, 
or  take  it  any  time  I  could. 

Q. — Were  you  looking  for  evidence 
in  the  plot  ?  A. — As  I  tell  you,  I  was 
looking  for  it  whenever  I  could  get  it. 
You  can  have   the  answer   yes  if  you 

(4^3) 

want  it;  I  was  looking  for  evidence  all 
the  time. 

Q. — On  these  occasions  did  you 
come   up  to  look  for  evidence  against 


Stratton  ?  A. — I  have  told  you  what  1 
went  up  for.  1  went  up  in  regard  to 
the  rumors  that  were  afloat  the  first 
time. 

Q. — And  you  cannot  tell  about 
the  second  time  ?  A. — He  may 
have  asked  me  to  come  up 
the       second       day.  I      remember 

this  ietter  was  brought  into  con- 
sideration then  that  they  wanted  me  to 
sign.  He  showed  it  to  me.  That  let- 
ter may  have  been  shown  to  me  the 
first  day  I  was  up  at  Stratton's,  but 
I  won't  say  it  was  for  sure.  It  was 
shown  to  me  during  that  visit  to  To- 
ronto. 

Q. — And  you  took  it  home  with  you? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  made  the  alterations  in  your 
own  writing  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  had  it  signed  by  your  son  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — On  the  22nd  of  October  ?  A. — 
That  was  the  date  it  was  signed,  dated 
rather.  It  was  signed  after.  Dated  in 
Toronto  before  I  left. 

Q. — Was  there  any  statement  talked 
about  being  published  in  the  papers  at 
that  time  ?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  whilst  he  was  seeing  the 
Premier,  according  to  your  story,  My- 
ers took  you  down  to  a  room  in  anothe' 
part  of  the  building  ?  A. — Yes.   sir. 

Q. — What  room  ?  A. — I  couldn't  tell 
you  the  room. 

Q. — Whereabouts  ?  A. — I  think  it 
was  downstairs  on  the  flat  below  that 
if  I  ain't  mistaken. 

Q. — In  the  west  or  east  end  of  the 
building  ?  A. — It  seems  to  me  it  was 
in  the  west  end. 

(424) 

Q. — What  did  he  take  you  there 
for  ?  A. — Because  it  would  not  be  in 
Mr.  Stratton's  office,  I  suppose.  I 
didn't  have   any   other   reason. 

Q. — Did  you  ask  to  go  there  ?  A. — 
I  didn't  ask  to  go  to  that  room,  be- 
cause  I   didn't  know  the  room. 

Q. — Did  you  ask  for  a  room  apart 
from  Stratton's  office  ?  A. — Well,  be- 
fore Stratton  told  me  that  they  would 
send  me  to  a  room. 

Q. — You  could  have  waited  in  the 
main  waiting  room  outside  ?  A. — I  sup- 
pose I  could.  I  don't  know  the  reason 
why. 

Q. — But  because  they  said  you  would 
go  to  a  room,  Myers  took  you  to  a 
room,  and  you  don't  know  what  it 
was  ?  A. — Myers  can  tell  you  what 
room  it  was. 

Q. — Mr.  Myers  cannot  tell  me  what 
room  it  was;  that  is  where  the  dif- 
ficulty is.  How  long  did  you  remain 
in  that  room  ?  A. — Quite  a  long  time. 
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Q.— Alone,  doing  nothing  ?  A.— Not 
of  any  account.     Reading. 

Q.— Reading  what,  papers  ?  A.— 1 
don't  know  what.  Jt  was  there  in  the 
room  anyway. 

Q.— Perhaps  an  hour  ?  A.— Perhaps 
an  hour,  I  don't  remember. 

Q —Perhaps  two  hours  ?  A  short 
part  of  the  time  I  was  talking  to  Mr. 
Stratton,  because  he  came  down  to 
that  room   himself   wherever   it   is. 

Q  — In  the  ground  floor  of  the  Par- 
liament buildings  ?  A.— 1  think  it  was. 
I  wouldn't  say  positively  that  it  was. 
I  never  was  in  the  room  before  or 
since. 

Q.— Did  he  come  to  the 
room    there    with    any    message    from 

(425) 
■  the    Premier  ?       A.— Yes,    at   least   he 
said  he   did.       I    believe    he   did. 

Q  _That  he  thought  you  had  bet- 
ter not  publish  anything  about  it  ? 
A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q  — Then  what  did  you  do  ?  A.— 
Went  down  town,  I  suppose,  after 
that.  ,      , 

Q.— And  that  was  all  that  took  place 
after  that  on  that  occasion  ?  A.— 
Well,  as  far  as  1  recollect,  that  letter 
might  have  been  mentioned  that  day. 
Q.— Did  you  see  anything  of  Frank 
sfeef  that  on  that  occasion:  A.-  — 
Well,  he  was  not  at  the  building  with 
:me  during  that  visit,   I   don't  think. 

Q_ And  that  was  about  the  20th 
-or  21st  of  October,  along  there,,  and 
^yon  were  alone  on  those  occasions  ? 
A. — On  that  one  occasion,  that  day. 
that  one  day. 

Q  —  And  at  the  time  the  letter  was 
talked  about  you  were  alone  ?  A.-- 
No    sir. 

Q.— Who  was  with  you  ?  A.— Well, 
as  I  tell  you  now,  the  letter  might 
have  been  spoken  of  that  particular 
day.  If  it  was  not  spoken  of  that  day. 
it  certainlv  was  the  next  day,  and 
Frank  Sullivan  was  with  me  the  next 
day. 

Q —Who  had  the  copy  of  the  letter 
when  you  got  it  ?  A.— Sullivan  had  it 
in  his  pocket  part  of  the  time,  and  it 
was  given  to  me  before  I  went  home 
to    Gore   Bay. 

Q. — What  was  he  doing  with  it."  A. 
— 1  don't  know.  It  was  him  told  me 
what  to  do  with  the  letter. 

Q. — Was  he  in  Stratton's  room  when 
you  were  there  ?  A. — Yes.  one  of  the 
visits  there  at  Stratton's. 

Q_ One  of  the  visits  on  that  occa- 
sion ?      A. — Yes, 

(426) 

Q.— When  did  you  leave  for  home? 
A. — Well.  I  cannot  recollect.  I  may 
have  left  for  home  Saturday  night,  the 
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25th,  or  I  might  not  have  left  until 
the    27th.        I    am    not    sure. 

Q. — Then  your  next  communication 
was  with  him  on  the  4th  of  November, 
1902  ?       A. — Likely,  yes. 

Q. — Did  you  want  to  borrow  $2,000 
from  him  ?  A. — That  is  what  1  said 
in   my   letter. 

Q. — Did  you  want  to  borrow  it  ?  A. 
— I  wanted  to  get  evidence  against 
him. 

Q. — Did  you  want  to  borrow  it  ?  A. 
— I  am  telling  you  I  wanted  to  get 
evidence. 

Q. — Did  you  want  to  borrow  $2x00. 
as  stated   in  the  letter?       A. — Niy    ' 
tention  was  to  get  whatever  evidence  I 
could   from   him   in   regard  to  this. 

Q. — My  Lords,  I  must  ask  a  ruling 
that  this  witness  should  answer.  A. 
— Well,  I  am  telling  you,  answering 
you. 

Q. — Did  he  intend  to  bororw  $2,000 
when  he  wrote  this  letter  if  he  could 
get  it  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  You  ought  to  an- 
swer yes  or  no  to  that.  A. — Well,  I 
don't  know  that  I  wanted  to  borrow 
the  money.       I  didn't  need  the  money. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Did  you  want  to  bor- 
row it,  as  stated  in  the  letter,  or  did 
you  not.       A. — I  would  say  not  then. 

Q. — Then  that  was  a  false  state- 
ment ?  A. — If  you  call  it  that.  yes. 
sir.       I  didn't  need  $2,000. 

Q. — Did  you  intend  to  take  it  if  he 
would  lend  it  to  you  and  give  your 
notes  for  it  ?  A. — It  would  just  de- 
pend on  what  evidence  he  gave  me. 
If  I  got  a  letter  from  him  that  I  con- 

("427) 

sidered  good,  satisfactory  material  to 
use.  I  would  have  been  guided  by  the 
letter  whether  I  would  have  taken 
it  or  not. 

Q. — You  would  have  taken  the  man's 
money  if  he  had  sent  it  to  you.  and 
signed  notes  for  it  ?  A. — I  am  tell- 
ing you  I  would  have  been  guided  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  he  would  have 
sent  me  whether  I  would  take  it  or 
not. 

Q. — Supposing  he  had  sent  you  the 
$2,000  with  notes  payable  after  the  first 
session,  would  you  have  signed  the 
notes  and  returned  them  ?  A. — Just 
depended  on  the  kind  of  notes  and 
kind  of  letters  and  everything  that 
would  come  along.  They  did  not 
come,  so  I  could  not  tell  you  whether 
I  would  or  would  not.  I  am  just  tell- 
ing  you    exactly. 

Q. — You  were  willing  to  take  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  wherever  you 
could  get  them  ?  A.— Take  evidence 
wherever   T    could    get   it. 

Q. — And  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver? 
A. — Evidence,  whether  it  was  silver  or 
letters   or   gold. 
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Q. — And  willing  to  spend  it  in  your 
own  business  ?  A. — I  am  willing  to 
put   it   up   there  in  court. 

Q. — You  were  willing  to  take  it  and 
spend  it  in  payment  of  your  debts  ?  A. 
— Willing  to  put  it  up  in  here  when  it 
came. 

Q. — Willing  to  take  the  Judas'  money 
and  spend  it  in  your  business  ?  A. — 
You  have  repeated  that  half  a  dozen 
times. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  is  better  not  to 
use  these  strong    epithets. 

(428) 

Mr.  Johnston  :  "I  have  a  chance  to 
buy  some  timber  lands  here,  out  of 
which  I  can  make  some  money,  if  I 
can  raise  that  amount  at  once."  Was 
that  a  lie  ?  A. — Yes.  There  was  no 
timber  limits  at  all,  that  was  just  writ- 
ten  for  a   purpose  purely   and  simply. 

Q. — Tell  me  in  what  way  you  ex- 
pected an  incriminating  answer  to  be 
given  to  a  letter  of  this  kind  ?  A. — 
Whatever  letter  would  have  come  in 
answer  to  it  would  have  spoken  for  it- 
self when  it  came. 

Q. — You  concocted  this  as  part  of 
your  scheme  ?      A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  kind  of  answer  did  you 
expect  to  come  back  from  this  letter? 
A. — I  couldn't  tell  you  what  answer 
Mr.  Stratton  might  write  to  any  let- 
ter. 

Q. — What  were  you  hoping  by  lay- 
ing this  trap  was  going  to  be  the  re- 
sult ?  A. — That  was  just  a  way  to 
get  a   letter  from   Mr.   Stratton. 

Q.— Of  any  kind  ?  A.— Of  any 
kind. 

Q. — It  might  have  been  of  use,  and 
might  not  have  b^en  ?  A. — It  turned 
out  that  I   didn't   get  any. 

Q. — It  might  have  been  of  use  or 
not  ?       A. — That   is   quite   right. 

Q. — You  were  willing  to  lie  under 
the  words  "Personal  and  confidential"? 
A. — Yes,  I  was  willing  to  send  that 
letter,  and  see  what  kind  of  answer  I 
might  get. 

Q. — ""Kindly  do  not  delay  answer.  ?.s 
I  have  an  option  only  for  one  week  on 
the  lands."  That  was  absolutely 
false  ?  A. — Yes.  it  was  just  a  part 
of  the  scheme. 

Q. — You  were  willing  to  lie  to  en- 
trap a  man  to  commit  a  crime  ?  A. — 
If  it  was  necessary  to  get  evidence, 
yes. 

(429) 

Q. — And  that  is  the  keynote  of  your 
whole  conduct  in  this  scheme?  A.  — 
As  I  told  you  before,  you  are  not  try- 
ing me  at  all.  The  country  will  jus- 
tify me  or  not.  They  will  condemn 
me   or  justify  me. 

The  Chancellor:  He  has  answered 
that  several  times.  It  was  part  of  his 
scheme,  and  he  entered  into  it. 


Mr.  Johnston:  In  the  same  letter  you 
recommend  the  appointment  >t  J. 
W.  Swanson?  A.  —  In  the  same  let- 
ter? 

The  Chancellor:  Yes,  it  is  in  the 
same  letter. 

A. — I  don't  know.  I  might.  Just 
show  me  the  letter  and  I  will  tell  you 
whether  I  do  or  not.  Yes,  here  is. 
your  letter. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Was  that  part  of  the 
scheme?  A.  —  I  might  have  just 
thought  of  that  appointment,  and 
wanted  to  see  what  would  happen  about 
it. 

Q — Now,  did  you  intend  at  the  time 
you  wrote  this  letter,  if  he  sent  you 
a  cheque  for  $2,000,  to  give  your  notes 
for  it?  A. — I  don't  tell  you  what  I 
intended  to  do  at  all.  I  intended  to 
act  according  to  the  letter  which  would 
come  from  Air.  Stratton.  I  have  told 
you  that  three  or  four  times.  You 
insist  on  asking  the  same  question  over 
and  over  again.  You  think  you  are 
getting  further  answers.  Now,  I  tell 
you  I  intended  to  act  according  to  the 
letter  Mr.  Stratton  would  write  me, 
whatever    that    might    be. 

Q. — Are  you  through?    A.  —  Yes- 

Q. — When  you  wrote  this  letter,  had 
you  any  idea  in  your  mind  that  von 
would  send  notes  for  it,  payable  in 
the  spring?  A. — I  had  an  idea  that 
I  would  act  according  to  the  letter 
I  got  from  him.  I  don't  know  whether 
I  would  or  would  not.     I  am  not  tell- 

(430) 

ing  you  whether  I  would  or  would 
not.  I  would  act  according  to  the 
letter  I  got  from  him. 

Q. — Now,  you  never  even  got  an 
answer  from  him  about  that  letter? 
A. — I  got  an  answer  from  Mr.  Myers, 
his  secretary. 

Q.— You  never  got  an  answer  from 
him  about  that  letter?  A.  —  No,  not 
that  I    know   of. 

Q. — You  knew  at  that  time  you 
were  dealing  with  a  man  that  you  had 
held  up,  you  and  Sullivan,  apparently 
for  $3,000?     A.  —  Yes. 

Q. — And  you  knew,  as  far  as  the 
past  history  was  concerned,  that  all 
you  had  to  do  was  to  go  and  demand 
$2,000  more,  and  he  would  have  to 
pay  it  to  you,  or  you  would  tell  ?  A. 
— Well,  I  thought,  in  writing  that  let- 
ter, that  perhaps  it  would  have  that 
effect  in  bringing  out  something  of 
that  kind,  do  you  see,  that  would  be 
better  evidence  than  getting  the  $2,000 
to  pass  from  one  hand  to  the  other, 
the    way   it   was    in   Toronto    first. 

Q. — And,  going  back  to  the  origi- 
nal part,  the  only  written  evidence 
of  the  $3,000  that  you  ever  had,  you 
had  destroyed  months  before  ?  A-  — 
Yes. 
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The  Chancellor:   He  said  that. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  merely  want  to 
bring  the  witness'  mind  to  that  con- 
nection. 

The  Chancellor:  It  is  probably  viv- 
idly present  to  him. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Was  that  letter  about 
the  borrowing  of  the  $2,000  ever  men- 
tioned afterwards  between  you  and 
Strartton?  A.  —  No,  sir,  I  don't  think 
it  was. 

Q. — You  never  even  asked  him  why 
he    did    not    respond    to    your    letter? 
A — I  don't  think  so.     I  don't  remem- 
ber that  I   ever  did. 

(431) 

Q. — And  you  did  not  even  tell  the 
Sullivans  about  it  ?  A.  —  I  don't 
think  1  did.  1  did  not  see  them  for 
quite   a  while   after  that. 

Q. — Then,  that  being  the  4th  .>:"  No- 
vember, ygu  were  not  in  Toronto  un- 
til  December?     A.     I    don't   think  so. 

Q. — Did  you  see  Stratton  at  that 
time?  A. — In  December?  No,  I  don't 
think  I   did. 

Q- — And  you  were  pretending,  of 
course,  to  him,  at  any  rate,  truth- 
fuly  or  otherwise,  that  you  were  going 
to  give  the  Government  an  independ- 
ent support?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — I  mean,  I  may  take  that  as  your 
general  statement  to  him  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — And  when  the  letter  of  the  10th 
of  September,  and  the  amended  letter 
of  the  _7th  nf  October,  were  drawn 
up,  they  represented  truthfully  what 
you  had  been  pretending  to  Strat- 
ton? A.— What  I  had  been  pretend- 
ing to  him,  yes. 

Q. — At  these  interviews,  he  had  re- 
proached you  for  attending  the  Con- 
servative   caucus?  A.— Stratton   had? 

Q- — In  Toronto,  at  some  of  these 
interviews?  A.— He  might  have.  I 
don't   remember. 

.  Q- — And  he  objected  to  your  speak- 
ing for  the  Conservatives  in  North 
Perth?     A.  —  That  was  later. 

Q.— Rut  he  objected  to  it?  A.  — 
Yes.    that    was    later. 

Q. — Now.  was  his  objection  to  your 
speaking  in  North  Perth  at  the  "first 
interview  after  thai  of  the  23rd  or  24th 
of  October?     A.— I   think  it' was- 

Q.— So  that,  from  the  24th  of  Oc- 
tober, or  thereabout,  up  to  tin?  13th 
of  January.  [903,  you  had  not  seen 
Stratton?     A.   —   I    think   not. 

(432) 

Q. — And  "ii  the  13th  of  January  you 
had  reached  a  point  after  the  elections 
in    Perth.    Grey    and    York?  A.- 
folk. 

Q. — You     came  -  »nto   from 

Perth  '1     A.   —   Yes. 

Q. —  Fresh  from  the  elections?  A. 
-  Yes. 
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Q. — And  you.  saw  Stratton  at  his 
office,  about  what  time?  A.  —  i  think 
about  the  13th. 

Q. — Tuesday  morning,  you  say.  at 
about  what  hour?  A. — I  think  I  had 
an  early  appointment  there,  about  a 
quarter  past  nine,  or  .-omething  of  that 
kind,  but  he  wasn't  in  just  at  that 
time. 

Q. — Then  when  you  went  there  you 
had  to  wait  some  considerable  time? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  then  you  were  called  in  ? 
A. — Yes.  You  were  over  all  that 
yesterday,  that  same  question. 

Q — Who  was  present  at  that  in- 
terview with  Stratton  of  the  13th  day 
of  January?  A. — I  don't  think  any- 
body was. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  no  one  was  pre- 
sent? A.— Well,  Mr.  Myers  might 
have  been  in  and  nut  when  the  in- 
terview was  going  on.  He  was  pos- 
sibly  in    and   out,   taking   letters. 

Q. — Nobody  else?'  A. — On  the 
13th  ? 

Q. — Yes?  A. — I  will  not  swear  that 
part  of  the  time  there  wasn't  any- 
body there- 

Q. — Will  you  swear  that  on  the  13th 
two  people  were  not  in  that  office  sub- 
stantially the  whole  time  you  were 
there?  A. — Well,  they  might  have  been 
hid  or  somethirfg.  They  were  not 
there  that  I   could   see. 

Q. — No,  there  that  you  could  see: 
that  Stratton  was  there  and  that  you 
were      there,      and        that    two      other 

(433 1 

people  were  there  during  the  whole  of 
that  interview  excepting  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  at  the  beginning?  A. — 
Well,  I  don't  think  so. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  they  were  not" 
A. — I  will  swear  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  they  were  not,  yes  sir,  ex- 
cept as  I  tell  you  Mr.  Myers  was  in 
and  out  of  the  room  two  or  three 
times,  and  he  might  have  been  in  p-nt 
of  the  time. 

Q. — The  whole  of  the  interview,  ex- 
cepting tin-  moment  of  introdu 
and  shaking  hands,  the  whole  of  the 
interview  that  two  other  men  were 
in  that  room  in  your  presence  during 
the  whole  "l"  that  interview, 
swear  that  is  not  true?  A.— I  will 
swear  that  Dr.  Chamberlain  was  in 
thai  room  a  little  while  part  of  the 
lie  came  in  on  the  order  "f  Mr. 
Stratton  and  went  out. 

Q. — I  want  you  pinned  down  to  this 
question?  A. — Well,  I  will  swear 
tively  that  there  was  not  two  men  in 
there  during  the  greater  part  of  that 
time,  with  the  exception  that  Mr. 
Myers  mav  have  been  in  and' out.  and 
Dr.  Chamberlain  was  called  in  by  Mr. 
Strattoa, 
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Q. — Don't  get  away  from  my  ques- 
tion. A. — It  is  a  big,  broad  question, 
it  covers  the  whole  time  that  I  was 
in  there.  1  am  trying  to  bring  in  the 
man  that  1  know  was  in  there  at  that 
time.  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  get 
away   from  me,  either. 

Q.— 1  ant  going  to  put  the  question 
again  as  the  foundation  of  a  fact.  Ex- 
cept for  the  moment  of  the  introduc- 
tion, the  first  minute  or  two  of  that 
interview,  will  you  swear  that  two 
men  were  not  in  that  room  during  the 
whole  time  you  were  there  with  Strat- 
ton?  A. — Not  to  my  knowledge  the.v 
were  not. 

(434) 
Q. —  /ou  swear  that  they  were  not? 
A. — I  swear  that  they  were  not,  and  I 
told  you  who  was  possibly  an  excep- 
tion. I  said  that  Dr.  Chamberlain  was 
in  part  of  the  time,  and  Mr.  Myers 
part  of  the  time,  and  there  may  have 
been  some  of  the  other  clerks  in  there 
during  that  time.  I  am  qualifying  it 
to   that   extent. 

Q. — That  is  AOt  my  question  _at  all. 
You  and  Stratton  were  together  on  the 
13th  of  January,  and  excepting  the  first 
moment  or  two,  two  men  were  in  that 
room  sitting  with  you  and  Stratton 
during  the  whole  of  that  interview  un- 
til you  got  up  and  went  out.  That 
is  my  proposition?  A. — They  were 
not  sitting  in  that  room,  I  swear  posi- 
tively they  were  not. 

Q. — Now,  on  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, you  profess  to  have  got  an  un- 
signed letter  from  Frank  Sullivan  ac- 
cording to  your  statement?  A. — There 
was  an  unsigned  letter  about  that  date. 
I  thought  you  were  over  all  the  let- 
ters. 

Q. — Why  did  you  sign  F.  J.  Sullivan 
to  that  letter,  when  the  original  had 
not  his  signature?  A. — When  the  orig- 
inal had  not  his  signature? 
Q.— Yes.  A.— On  what? 
Q.- — In  your  statement?  A. — In  my 
statement?     I  didn't  sign  it. 

Q. — Let  me  see  the  original.  Now. 
you  show  your  statement,  published  in 

the  paper 

The    Chancellor:   What   is   the    date? 

Mr.  Johnston:     September   the   iSth, 

my   Lord.      Signed   F.   J.    Sullivan,  you 

saw  that  in  the  paper?     A. — I   did  not 

sign   that  at  all. 

(435") 
Q. — You  saw  that  in  me  paj#er?    A. 

— T  don't  know  that  I  did.  I  don't 
know  that  I  read  it  in  the  paper,  and 
I  didn't  sign  that  newspaper  at  all. 
What  are  you  talking  about? 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  if  you  knew 
about  it?  A. — I  am  telling:  you  I  did 
not.     You  know   very   well    T   did   not. 


There  is  the  original  letter  used.  I 
assumed  it  was  from  Sullivan,  and  1 
believe  it  was  yet. 

Q. — Now,  in  your  statement  you  say, 
"I  received  a  letter  from  Frank  Sulli- 
van." A. — Yes.  I  believe  it  was  from 
him. 

Q. — It  does  not  make  an  difference 
what  you  believe.  You  stated  as  a  fact 
that  you  had  received  a  letter  from 
Frank   Sullivan,   an   unsigned  letter. 

Mr.  McEvoy:  It  is  printed  at  page  83 
of  the  report,  my  Lords.  And  wrong- 
ly printed.  Printed  as  if  it  had  been 
signed. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Yes,  it  appears  to 
be  signed  there,  but  the  signing  is 
struck  out,  and  if  you  look  at  page  82, 
it  says,  "Exhibit  No.  4,  unsigned  type- 
written letter."  It  is  struck  out  in  our 
copy,  and  designated  as  an  unsigned 
letter. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Is  Mr.  Chace  here? 
Come  this  way,  Mr.  Chace  and  Mr. 
Myers.  Will  you  tell  me  which  of 
these  two  gentlemen  you  saw  in  the 
room?  A. — I  couldn't  tell  you.  I  told 
you  I  couldn't  recognize  the  man  that 
came  out  of  the  room.  It  might  have 
been  either  one  of  them. 

Q. — You  don't  recognize  this  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Chace,  at  all?  A.— I  don't 
know  Mr.  Chace,  no.  I  might  have 
seen  him   sitting   at   that   door,    going 

(436) 
in  and    out,   and    paid   no    attention   to 
him. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  seeing  him 
before  as  a  man?  A.— I  might  have 
seen  him  before.     Probably  have. 

Q. — May  have  seen  him  before  the 
10th  of  September?  A.— Might  have 
seen  him.  I  don't  know  that  I  might 
have  seen  him  before  the  10th  day  of 
September.  I  wasn't  around  there  be- 
fore that  much. 

Q— The  nth  of  September?  A.— 
I  might  havje  seen  him.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  him,  whether  I  seen 
him  or   not. 

Q. — You  have  to  pass  Chace's  posi- 
tion at  the  head  of  .the  stairs  in  order 
to  get  to  Stratton's  room?  A. — Yes. 
Still,  I  might  pass  there  without  look- 
ing at  Chace.  You  think  I  cannot.  I 
suppose. 

The  Chancellor:  You  cannot  say 
whether  it  was  either  of  these?  A. — 
I  said  distinctly  long  ago,  I  could  not 
say  which  of  them  it  was. 

Q.— You  have  not  heard  my  ques- 
tion. You  say  now  that  you  cannot  tell 
whether  it  was  either  of  these  two 
men  that  brought  that  parcel  in.  it 
may  have  been  a  third  man?  A. — It 
might  have  been  some  other  man.  I 
cannot  say.  I  won't  swear  wdio  brought 
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the  parcel.  I  simply  say  Mr.  Frank 
Sullivan  told  me  this  was  the  gentle- 
man that  brought  it  in,  Mr.  Chace,  but 
to  my  recollection  I  thought  it  was  Mr. 
Myers  brought  it  in.  I  didn't  see  the 
man  distinct  enough  to  say  who 
brought  it  in.  Those  men  themselves 
know  which  one  brought  it  in.  They 
don't  want  any  checking  from  me. 

Mr.  Johnston:  They  say  it- is  false, 
if  you  want  to  know  what  they  say. 

(437) 

The  Chancellor:  Then  we  will  pass 
from  that  episode,  I  suppose,  and  take 
something  else. 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  other  question  is 
upon  a  new  branch,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  it  can  stand 
until  to-morrow.  (To  witness)  At  page 
82  of  the  book  I  see  here,  in  answer  to 
a  question  you  are  asked  what  day 
was  that,  and  you  say  "About  the  25th 
or  26th  of  August,  I  could  tell  you  if 
I  had  my  book."  Xow,  what  book  do 
you  refer  to?  A. — I  had  a  little  memo- 
randum book  chat  1  copied  down  the 
amounts,  payments  that  1  paid  out 
each  day  as  I  went  along,  and  that 
leads  me  to  believe  that  I  was  at  a  cer- 
tain place  at  a  certain  time. 

Q. — When  I  asked  you  if  you  kept  a 
diary,  you  meant  that  sort  of  book? 
A. — That  sort' of  diary,  that  is  all. 

Q. — And  that  book  satisfied  you 
that  this  was  the  25th  or  26th  of  Aug- 
ust?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Where  is  that  book?  A. — I  have 
it  here. 

Q. — Then,  it  can  be  looked  at,  if 
necessary.  We  will  adjourn  '  to  10 
o'clock  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  may  say,  my  Lord, 
that  the  witness  to  whom  you  have  re- 
ferred, it  has  been  arranged  that  he 
need  not  be  here  until  he  is  telegraphed 
for.  We  have  arranged  that  he  is  not 
to  be  here   until   telegraphed   for. 

The  Chancellor:  Have  you  seed  him? 

Mr.  Blake:  He  has  been  telephoned 
to. 

The  Chancellor:  Very  good. 

(At  4  p.m.  adjourned  to  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  the  15th  day  of  April, 
1903. 

(438) 

FOURTH  DAY. 

April  15th,  1903,  in  a.m. 
Cross-examination   of   Mr.   Gamey,    re- 
sumed by  Mr.  Johnston:  — 

.Mr.  Johnston:  Now.  we  lefl  off  1  think 
about  the  13th  January,  was  it?  Your 
ini  en  irw  1  (leu  .'  Do  j  ou  remember? 
A. — The  la>t  words  1  heard  you  say  lasi 
night  was  something  about  the  letter  of 
29th    Septeml  er.      1    do    not    know 
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where  you  left  off.  Go  ahead  wherever 
you  like. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Will  your  Lordship  direct 
the  witness  to  speak  louder  if  he  can? 

The  Chancellor:  Can  you  speak  any 
louder?  Are  you  speaking  in  your  usual 
tone?  They  complain  that  they  cannot 
hear  you.  If  the  court-room  is  kept  per- 
fectly  still  I  think  the  witness  could  be 
heard.  There  is  such  a  moving  about 
and  changing  of  seats  it  is  difficult  to 
make  oneself  heard. 

Witness:  I  am  speaking  in  my  ordinary 
tone  of  voice. 

Mr.  Johnston,  resuming: — 

Q. — And  you  remember  that  you  were 
also  dealing  with  the  alleged  facts  con- 
nected with  the  payment  of  the  money 
on  the  10th  September.  Don  you  remem- 
ber that?     A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — And  do  you  remember  saying  that 
from  the  7th  of  August  or  thereabout, 
up  to  that  time  that  you  made  your 
statement  in  the  House,  your  position 
was  to  lead  the  Government,  and  the 
friends  of  the  Government  to  believe 
that  you  were  going  to  give  them  a  sup- 
port?   A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — And  there  was  no  secret  about 
that,    was    then'.'        A. — I   do  not   know 

(439) 

that  there  was  any  secret. 

Q. — And  during  the  whole  of  that 
period  from  the  7th  of  August,  until  the 
10th  or  11th  of  March,  the  meeting  ot 
the  House,  when  you  made  your  state- 
ment, you  told  your  Conservative  and 
Reform  friends  alike,  or  gave  them  to 
understand,  that  you  were  leaving  your 
party,  and  going  to  give  the  Ross  Gov- 
ernmntt  an  independent  support?  A. — 
No.   sir. 

Q. — When  did  you  make  the  change? 
A. — I  did  not  tell  the  Liberals  and  Con- 
servative friends  alike,  that  is  a  different 
thing. 

Q.— Whom  did  you  tell?  A.— The  im- 
pression was  given  to  the  Liberals,  if  I 
was  talking  to  any.  that  T  might  be  go- 
in;.'  to  suppori  the  Government.  The 
impression  1  would  give  to  Conservative 
friends,  it  1  was  talking  to  them.  was 
that  1  was  n<>t  going  i<>  support  tin-  Gov- 
ernmeni . 

Q. — Now,  it  had  been  known  in  Mani- 
toulin  at  any  rate,  your  own  riding,  that 
you  were  talking  that  waj  generally 
known,  was  it   not  ?     A. — Some  rumors. 

Q. — A  good  many  rumors?  A. — I  do 
not  know  how  many   I   am  sure. 

Q. — Was  it  not  generally  talked  about 
in  Manitoulin  during  the  autumn  of 
L902'  V  I  think  it  «;h  talked  about 
3  es. 

Q,  So  much  that  you  complained  in 
the  House  that  you  had  to  live  a  life  of 
.1    mi\    uncomfortable    character.      A. — 
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That  was  later  on  I  complained  in   the 
House.    That  was  not  in  the  autumn. 

Q. — Your  life  was  quite  unpleasant 
during  the  autumn?    A. — My  life  was  a~ 

(440) 

pleasant  as  I  made  it  myself. 

Q. — It  was  quite  unpleasant  so  far  as 
political  rumors  were  concerned  during 
the  autumn  of  1902?  A. — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  pleasant  or  unpleasant. 
It  is  no  difference  to  you  whether  it  was 
or  not. 

Q. — Not  the  slightest.  And  it  is  no  dif- 
ference to  me.  I  suppose,  whether  or  not 
you  were  telling  Conservatives  along 
about  that  time  you  were  going  to  sup- 
port the  Government  independently-?  A. 
— I  was  not  telling  the  Conservatives  in 
the  autumn. 

Q. — Were  you  publicly  announcing  in 
the  autumn  of  1902  that  you  were  going 
to  support  the  Conservative  Government 
if  there  was  one  in  power?  A. — What 
do  you  mean  by  publicly  announcing? 

O—  Tn  any  way?  A.— Public  platform? 

Q. — You  were  not  making  speeches 
then.  That  was  reserved  for  a  later  oc- 
casion. I  am  speaking  of  the  autumn 
of  1902.  Were  you  telling  publicly  and 
generally  that  you  were  going  to  support 
the  Conservatives?  A. — I  explained  to 
you  before.  I  may  have  stated  to  parties 
I  wanted  to  tell,  that  I  was  going  to 
support  the  Government. 

Q— Whom  did  you  tell  it  to?  What 
kind  of  parties?  A. — It  might  have  been 
stated  to  any  kind  of  parties.  I  will  not 
say   who. 

Q. — Did  you  state  it  to  Conservatives 
as  well  as  Liberals?  A. — That  I  was  go- 
ing to  support  the  Government?  What 
time? 

Q.— In  the  autumn  of  1902?  A.— I  will 
not  say  whether  I  did  or  not.  I  might 
have  said  so. 

(441) 

Q. — A  moment  ago  you  swore  that 
you  did  not  tell  the  Conservatives?  A. 
— I  told  you.  generally  speaking.  I  did 
not  tell  Conservatives.  I  gave  the  im- 
pression to  Conservatives  generally  I  was 
going  to  support  the  Conservatives,  and 
individual  cases  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent. 

Q. — Xow  I  ask  you  whether  you  told 
Conserva fives  during  the  autumn  of  1902 
that  you  were  going  to  give  an  indepen- 
dent support  to  the  Government?  A. — 
Not  generally  speaking  I  did  not. 

Q. — How  many  did  you  tell  particu- 
larly, do  you  suppose?  A. — I  could  not 
tell  you. 

Q.— Half  a  dozen?  A. — I  could  not  tell 
you. 

Q. — A  dozen?  A. — I  have  no  idea. 


hundred. 

A. — I  tell  you  I 

I  am  not  going 


Q. — A  hundred?  A. — I  could  not  tell 
you  how  many. 

Q. — You  cannot  tell  from  half  a  dozen 
to  a  hundred?  A.— May  not  have  told 
that  many,  or  may  have  told 

Q. — You  may  have  told  more  than  a 
hundred,  or  not?  A. — Oh,  I  say  I  may 
have  told  more  than  half  a  dozen. 

Q. — You  may  have  told  more  than  a 
hundred  or  less  than  a  hundred?  A. — '. 
would    Bay   le«s   than   i 

Q.— Less  than  fifty? 
cannot  tell  how  many 
to  tell  you  how  many. 

Q. — You  are  not  going  to  do  what? 
A. — I  say  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many. 

Q. — You  said  you  were  not  going  to  do 
something?  A. — I  said  I  am  not  going 
to  tell  you  how  many,  when  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  many. 

Q.— In  the  autiimn  of  1902,  if  you  were 
telling  Liberals  that  you  were  going  to 
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support  the  Government,  and  leading 
them  to  believe  that,  of  course  you  would 
expect  that  to  get  out — to  become  public 
property,  would  you  not?  A. — I  do  not 
know  that  I  was  telling  Liberals  even 
that  to  any  extent.  I  might  have  been, 
I  said,  where  I  was  discussing  politics 
with  Liberals.  I  was  not  discussing  poli- 
tics all  the  time  with  anybody. 

Q. — Is  that  a  fact  about  which  you 
can  pledge  your  oath — any  fact  at  all  in 
this  action,  because  you  might  have  done 
this,  and  it  is  likely  you  did  that,  and 
fact  that  you  can  pledge  your  oath  to? 
possibly  something  else.  Is  there  any 
A. — You  go  on  and  ask  questions  and  I 
will  try. 

Q. — is  there  any  fact  in  connection 
with  these  rumors  that  you  can  pledge 
your  oath  to  as  a  positive  fact?  A. — 
Ask  the  fact  and  I  will  tell  you. 

Q. — Is  there  any  fact?  A.— I  say  you 
ask  the  fact,  andl  will  tell  you  whether 
I  can  or  not. 

Q. — I  have  asked  you  two  or  three. 
A. — Ask  me  the  fact  now. 

Q. — I  have  given  you  two  or  three, 
and  you  will  not  give  me  an  answer. 
A. — Well,  go  ahead  and  give  me  another 
one,  and  I  will  tell  you  whether  I  can 
answer  it   or  not. 

Q. — Did  you  convey  generally  to  the 
Liberals  wherever  you  met  them  in  the 
fall  of  1902  that  you  were  going  to  give 
the  Ross  Government  some  kind  of  sup- 
port? A. — When  you  say  did  I  convey 
generally,  I  might' say  I  did  not  convey 
generally,  but  I  conveyed  to  Liberals 
if  I  was  speaking  politics. 

Q. — Was  that  what  you  generally  con- 
veyed— the  impression?  A. — I  do  not 
know   that   it   always   was. 
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Q. — Did  you  ever  say  to  Liberals  ai  all 
that  you  were  not  going  to  support  the 
Government  ?     A.— 1    do    no1    know  whe- 
ther I  did  or  not.     I  might  have  sa 
to  Liberals. 

Q. — You  might  have  said  many  things? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  say  it  as  a  matter  of  fact? 
A. — I  might  say  I  did  say  to  some  Lib- 
erals I  would  not  support  the  Govern- 
ment, and  I  might  say  I  said  to  some 
other  Liberal-;  I  would.  It  depended 
upon  the  Liberal,  or  what  he  was  fish- 
ing for  when  he  was  talking  to  me — 
what   kind  dt  e\  idence  he  was  after. 

Q. — Were  you   holding  out  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Manitoulin  at    that   time  public!-, 
or  in  any  public  way  that  you  weri     . 
ing  to  support    the   Conservative    party 
during  the  autumn  of  1902?     A. — Yes,  1 

wa  s 

O. — Now.  you  say  that  the  kind  of 
talk  you  would  give  to  the  Liberals 
would  be  dependent  upon  what  they 
would  be  fishing  for.  What  would  they 
be  fishing  for?  A. — Some  Liberal  might 
think  he  was  very  wise,  like  some  Lib- 
erals do  sometimes,  and  think  lie  was 
going  to  gel  some  information,  ami  he 
might    not    get   a-   much   as   he   thought. 

Q. — What  information  could  he  get  if 
it  was  not  known  publicly  you  were 
going  to  support  the  Government?  A. — 
You  know  there  were  rumors  to  that 
effect — I  told  you  so — through  the  coun- 
try. He  might  have  heard  those  ru- 
mor-. 

(444) 

Q. — And  if  you  stated  to  Liberal-  that 
you  were  going  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment, and  then  stated  publicly  that  you 
were  not  going  to  siippOrl  tin-  Govem- 
ment  at  all.  what  position  did  you  think 
that  would  place  you  in'.'  A.-  You  are 
just    pi  i.ying   on   w  ordsi. 

Q.— I  am?    A.     Yes  3ir. 

Q. — If  you  stated  to  Liberals  that 
you  were  going  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  the  same  breath  you  were 
publicly    stating   that    you    were    going    to 

support  the  Conservative  party,  how  did 
you  expect  to  reconcile  your  position? 
A. — We  wei-e  not   publishing  anything  at 

the  time. 

Q.-  Ill  I  he  fall  of  1902,  between  -  , 
ti  tuber  a  nd  I  lie  next  year-  1  ask  you  if 
you  were  publishing  statements  during 
that  time  that  you  were  going  to  sup- 
port  the  Conservative  party,  and  I 
same  time  telling  Liberals  that  yon  were 
going  to  supporl  the  Government — Lib- 
erals that  woe  fishing?  How  did  you 
expect  to  reconcile  these  two  positions,  if 

that  was  your  conduct?  A. — Well.  I  i'ii 
not  trying  to  reconcile  them  at  all. 
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Q— I  thought  not.  Did  you  do  it? 
A. — I  have  answered  a  half  a  dozen 
time-,  my  Lord.  I  told  you  distinctly, 
in  3ome  cases  if  I  wa-  talking  to  Lib- 
erals I  might  tell  them  1  would  sup- 
port the  Government,  in  some  eases,  if 
I  was  talking  to  Conservatives,  or  pos- 
sibly to  Reformer-.  1  might  say  1  was* 
■>   to  support    tile  Conservatives. 

The  Chancellor:  You  admit  in  fact 
thai  on  different  occasion-,  ami  under 
different  circumstances,  you  occupied  dif- 
ferent positions?  A. — Yes.  I  told  him 
that    half  a   dozen   times. 

(44.-)i 

The  Chancellor:  You  aceept  what  I 
am  going  to  say.  and  without  hearing 
what   it   is?     A. — Go  ahead,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor:  I  do  not  want  to  go 
ahead,  because  you  go  ahead  of  me.  I 
will  not  say  any  more.  Go  on?  A. — I 
beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Did  you  expect  the 
Government  to  believe  your  story,  that 
you  were  going  to  support  them,  if  you 
published  statements  that  you  were  go- 
ing to  supporl  the  Conservatives?  A. — I 
told  you  before  we  did  nol  publish  any 
-t  ■  •  client-  that    1    know   of. 

Q.— Did  you  expect  the  Government 
to  believe  3*011.  or  to  deal  with  you  in 
any  way  and  accept  your  statements 
that  you  were  going  to  give  them  a 
support,  if  at  the  same  time  you  were 
making  public  statements  that  you  were 
goincr  to  support  the  Conservative 
party?  That  i-  a  simple  question?  A.— 
I  expected  the  Government  would  use 
their   own   judgment    in    that. 

Q. — Did  you  expect  that  they  would 
deal  with  you  under  that  -tate  of  cir- 
cumstances? A. —  1  am  just  telling  you. 
I  expected  they  would  deal  a-  they 
liked — use  their  own  judgment.  1  die- 
not   have   any    expectation-   at    all. 

Q. — Then  what  you  -tate  to  this  court, 
if  I  may  put  it  plainly,  i-  this.  You 
were  professing  to  lead  the  Government 
on  with  promises  of  support?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  were  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing statements,  publicly,  that  you  were 
going  to  support  the  Conservative  party, 
and  that  the  Conservative  party  would 
be  in  power?  A. — 1  tell  you  I  did  not 
publish  those  si  at  emenl  s  at  all. 

Q. — Did  anybody  publish  them  for  you 
or   circulate   them   in  any   way?      A.— Xot 

(446) 

I   know  of. 
I'ii'    Chief     Justice:      Aie    you     u-inur 
"publish"  in   the   sense   of   publishing  it 

in    the    new -paper? 

Wit n.--:  (>r  broadcast,  or  in  anv 
ot  her  w  a  v. 
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Mr.  Johnston:  Taking,  moans  to  make 
it  public  generally.  A. — I  was  not  tak- 
ing means  to  make  it  public. 

Q. — And  you  were  not  taking  means  to 
make  any  statements  public  so  as  to 
stand  in  with  the  Conservative  party 
at  the  same  time  that  you  were  making 
statements  to  the  Government  to  make 
them  believe  that  you  were  going  to 
support  them?  A. — I  was  not  taking  any 
means  to  do  it  at  all,  either  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Q. — Xow,  I  am  speaking  of  the  fall  of 
1902.  A  paper  called  the  Manitoulin 
Conservator  was  your  supporter?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — It  is  the  Conservative  paper  of 
the  riding?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— And  on  the  '23rd  of  October  yon 
saw  Mr.  Stratton  about  the  rumors? 
A. — About  that   time. 

Q. — About  that  time.  You  had  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  Mr.  Whitney  on  the 
17th  September.     A. — Yes. 

Q. — In  which  Whitney  had  caBed  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  John  Sulli- 
van had  been  circulating  some  story 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  that  was  a  story  that  you  did 
not  desire  to  have  made  public  at  that 
time?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Yes.  Then  you  did  not  see  Strat- 
ton after  you  got  Whitney's  letter  for 
five  weeks?  A. — After  I  got  Whitney's 
letter? 

Q. —  Yes.  You  did  not  see  Stratton  for 
five  weeks?     A. — I  think  you  are  wrong. 

(447) 

Q. — That  is  what  you  have  sworn  to? 
A.— Well.  I  think  I  saw  Mr.  Stratton 
possibly  early  in  October,  I  don't  re- 
member whether  I  saw  him  or  not. 
though. 

Q. — You  have  sworn  consecutively  to 
me  yesterday —  A. — I  know  I  saw  him 
the  23rd  October,  or  the  latter  part  of 
it. 

0- — Quite  so.  You  swore  yesterday 
that  after  the  10th  day  of  September,  or 
11  September,  the  next  time  you  saw 
Stratton  was  the  24th  or  25  October? 
A. — Well,  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Q. — And  you  swore  you  had  not  seen 
him  in  the  meantime?  A. — I  think  that 
is  correct. 

Q. — Then  why  do  you  swear  to-day 
you  think  possibly  you  might  have  seen 
him  between  times?  A. — I  saw  the  Sul- 
livans.  I  was  in  Toronto  in  the  mean- 
time. 

Q. — Why  did  you  swear  this  morning 
that  you  thought  you  might  have  seen 
him  between  the  11th —  A. — I  cannot  re- 
member unless  1  look  at  the  dates  and 
see  what  dates  I  was  in  Toronto.  Give 
me  a  moment. 


Q—  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  got  your 
letter  from  Whitney  about  the  17th 
September? 

The  Chief  .lust ice:  10th.  1  think,  ft  is 
exhibit  12,  .Mr.  Grant. 

Mr.  Johnston:  No  doubt  your  Lord- 
ship's  note  is  correct.  The  19th  Sep- 
tember. Two  days  out  of  five  weeks  i- 
not  a  matter  of  great  moment,  but  it  is 
better  to  be  exact.  Now,  I  ask  you 
under  those  circumstances,  and  you  be- 
ing alarmed  about  the  rumors,  why  you 
did  not  see  Stratton  for  five  week- 
after  you  got  the  Whitney  letter,  and 
knew  about    the  rumors?     A. — I  do  not 

(448) 
know  that  the  rumors  were  very  general 
through  the  country,  or  that  it  was 
talked  about  much  until  after  the  3rd 
or  4th  of  October,  when  I  was  in  Toronto 
— after  1  returned  from  Toronto. 

q._[s  that   the  only  reason  you  give? 
A. — That   is  the   only  reason  I  know   of. 
Q—  The  rumors  had  got  to  Mr.  Whit- 
ney away  down  in  Morrisburg?     A. — Yea 
sir. 

Q—  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Pro- 
vince'. A.— It  was  very  handy  to  go 
from  Ottawa   there. 

Q. — It  was  published  in  the  Ottawa 
papers?     A. — No. 

q. — Xo  rumors  published  in  any  of  the 
papers?  A.— In  the  Ottawa  papers,  not 
that  1  know  of.  1  never  heard  of  any. 
Q—  And  that  is  the  only  reason  you 
can  give  for  keeping  quiet  during  the 
five  "weeks  without  seeing  Stratton? 
A.— I  do  not  know  that  I  thought  about 
seeing  him  during  that   time. 

Q_That  is  the  surprise  to  me,  you 
know.  It  may  not  surprise  you.  Then 
you  told  me  yesterday  that  between  the 
11th  September  and  the  time  that  you 
saw  Stratton,  about  the  24th  October, 
vou  did  not  see  the  Sullivans?  A.— I 
'did  not  tell  vou  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q_Well,  'when  did  you  see  them? 
A.— About  the  3rd  or  4th  of  October. 

q  _\Yhere  did  you  see  them?  A.— In 
Toronto. 

Q. — When  you  were  in  Toronto  about 
that  time?  A.— About  3rd  or  4th  Oc- 
tober. 

Q— And  how  many  days  in  Toronto 
then?     A.— A   couple  of  days. 

(449) 

q, — Xow  you  take  the  Conservator,  I 
suppose?     A. — Yes  sir. 

q — "Denial."'  A  foolish  rumor  was 
started  last  week  which  appears  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  Toronto,  and  was  to 
the  effect  that  R.  R.  Gamey,  M.P.P.. 
had  sold  out  for  a  consideration  to  the 
Ross  Government.  Mr.  Gamey  called  at 
this  office  on  Tuesday  and  asked  us  to 
o-ive    the    rumor    implicit    denial,   and   at 
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the  same  time  stated  that  the  absurdity 
of  the  rumor  should  be  a  sufficient  de- 
nial in  itself,  for  if  we  must  judge  the 
political  situation  by  the  Oxford  election 
trial,  it  must  be  apparent  to  anyone  that 
it  can  only  be  a  matter  of  a  few  months 
until  the  Conservatives  would  be  in 
power.     The  odds  were  in  their  favor. 

"Mr.  Gamey  felt  hurt  that  anyone 
should  have  been  so  malicious  as  to  -tart 
,ui(l  circulate  such  a  rumor.  He  had 
lived  here  from  hi-  boyhood,  and  he 
thought  he  could  safely  say  that  no  one 
could  show  any  justification  for  -fart- 
ing such  a  yarn."  (Put  in  as  Exhibit 
43.) 

Q. — Is  that  right?  A. — I  suppose  it 
i-. 

Q. — That  wa-  published  with  your 
consent,  knowledge,  and  approval?  A. — I 
did  not  say  that   it  was — no. 

Q. — Do  you  repudiate  it?  A. — No. 
Just  let    me   explain    that. 

Q. — Wait   a    moment?      A. — Go   ahead. 

Q. — What  did  you  call  at  the  office 
of  the  Conservator  for?  A. — Simply  be- 
cause I  call  at  the  office  very  often 
when  I  am  in   town — very  often. 

Q. — That  is  the  reason  you  give  for 
calling  this  time?  A. — Possibly  the  rea- 
son. Tie  may  have  said  when  I  called 
there,  what  about  these  rumors?  I 
may  have  said  there  is  nothing  in  them, 

(450) 

Mr.  Price,  why  should  a  man  tro  over 
now?  I  did  'not  tell  him  to  publish 
that  in  the  paper. 

Q. — I  am  not  saying  you  did?  A. — He 
was  ;i  man  \  would  likely  say  to.  there 
was  not  anything  in  the  rumor,  because 
he  was  .i  ( Conservative. 

Q. — You  saw  this  in  the  paper?  A. — 
I  may   have   seen  it. 

Q. — You  take  the  paper?  A. — Yes. 
T  am  not  always  at  home.  I  am  away 
for  weeks.  It  'is  likely  T  saw  that.  I 
would  not  swear. 

Q. — You  went  home  about  the  25ch  or 
20th  October?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^o  that  you  would  be  home  short- 
ly after  the  paper  was  published?  A.— 
Wry  likely. 

Q. — You  weri'  or  you  were  no'.  The 
paper  was  published  on  the  24th.  Wf.re 
you  home  shortly  after  the  publication 
"i    the    paper?     A.-  I    was    home   about 

the    2Sth. 

(4.->n 

Q. — And   the   paper   take-  ;i    da.-   o 
to  go  to  your   place?      A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. —  So   t  hat    il    WOUld    reach    \mu   a  | 
rate   by   the   26th,   0r  25th    pr  u"ihi\  ?     A. 
— It   would   reach    me   sometime   within   a 
few   day-. 
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Q.— The  24th  was  Friday?    ^.— Yes. 

Q. — Then  you  see  part  of  that  quota- 
tion where  it  say-:  "Mr.  GSamoy  If't 
hurt  that  anyone  should  have  been  so 
malicious  as  to  start  and  cir*ilate  such 
a  rumor."     A. — Yes. 

Q. — '"He  had  lived  here  from  his  boy- 
hood and  he  thought  he  could  saieiy  say 
tli.il  no  one  could  show  any  justifica- 
tion for  starting  3ueh  a  yarn."  Now 
the  man  did  not  invent  that  out  of  his 
own  imagination,  I  suppose?  A. — 1  do 
not  know  that  he  did. 

Q. — You  gave  him  the  information 
upon  which  that  was  bas\i?  A. — I 
.simply  told  him  as  I  tell  you,  becai.se 
he  was  a  strong  Conservative,  that 
there   was  nothing  in  the   rumor. 

Q. — Do  you  say  that  this  publication 
is  untrue  in  any  way?  A.— I  do  not 
say  that  it  is. 

<,».  -I  put  it  in  then  if  you  say  it  is  not 
untrue. 

The  Chancellor:  Does  the  expression 
mean  tMkt  he  authorized  that? 

Witness:  No.  I  did  not  authorize  that. 
I  said  distinctly  I  did  not  authov'/e  it, 
ana  yet  I  do  not  say  it  is  absolutely 
untrue.  There  may  be  a  certain  amount 
of  truth  in  that. 

The  Chancellor:  That  paper  says  "au- 
thorized." 

Mr.  Johnston:  It  says  "askeJ  us." 
"Should  be  a  sufficient  denial  in  itself/' 
A. — I  may  have  said  that. 

(452) 

The  Chancellor:  Did  you  write  a  let- 
ter to  the  paper  saying  you  had  not 
asked  him  to  put  it  in?  A. — No;  I  did 
not  pay  any  attention  to  it  at  all.  If 
you  follow  up  the  papers  you  will  see 
something    in    them    every    few    weeks. 

.Mr.  Johnston:  And  yon  did  not  need 
expressly  to  contradict  the  rumor?  A. 
— I  do  not  know  that  1  did.  I  go  into 
bis  office  very  often  when  I  am  in  town. 

Q. — You  did  not  go  there  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  contradicting  the  rumor?  You 
say  no.  A. — T  say  that  1  do  not  remem- 
ber that  1  did.  no. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not? 
A. — I  will  not  swear  that  t  did  or  not. 
1  don't,  remember  whether  1  went  in  for 
that  purpose  or  not.  That  conversation 
I  had  with  him  may  have  been  a  week 
before  t  he   paper  was  published. 

Q. — You  were  in  Toronto  about  the 
3rd  or  4th  October?     A.  -Yes  -ir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  To- 
ronto then?  A. —  1  was  in  Toronto  two 
Or   three   days    1    guess. 

Q,  Did  anything  take  place  between 
you  and  Sullivan  on  that  occasion'.  \. 
— T   was   talking   to   him — to   Sullivan. 

Q. — Which  one?    a.-    I  was  talking  to 

Frank   and    the    father,  both    1    suppose. 

Q. — Did  anything  take  place  about  the 
money   matter-?     A.     \'ot    to  my   recol- 
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lection  then.  You  asked  me  that  same 
question   yesterday. 

Q. — Do  not  be  so  sharp  so  early  in  the 
day.  Then  on  that  occasion  in  October 
when  you  came  down  with  him,  you 
eliminate  all  question  of  money  matters, 
and  confined  yourself  to  the  protest.    Is 

(453) 

that  right?  A. — I  say  the  money  mat- 
ter might  have  been  discussed.  I  do  not 
remember  that  it  was. 

Q. — Ts  that  right?  On  that  occasion 
in  October  when  you  came  down  with 
him  yon  eliminated  all  question  of  money 
matters  and  confined  yourself  to  the 
protest?  A. — I  will  not  say  we  did  not 
talk  about  money  matters.  I  will  say 
I  do  not  remember.  There  was  no 
money  passed  between  us  then. 

Q. — I  am  not  speaking  about  that.  I 
am  speaking  about  the  discussion.  Was 
there  any  discussion  about  money  mat- 
ters between  the  3rd  or  4th  or  5th  Oc- 
tober? A. — There  might  have  been.  T 
would  not  say.  I  do  not  think  there 
was. 

Q. — Then  it  is  right  that  you  confined 
yourself  entirely  to  your  protest  discus- 
sion? A. — I  do  not  remember  exactly 
what  we  did  discuss  or  did  not  dis- 
cuss, it  is  that  long  ago. 

Q. — Do  you  know  that  you  discussed 
the  protest?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  as  far  as  yon  know  that  is  all 
that  was  discussed?  A. — T  say  the  ques- 
tion of  money  might  have  been  discussed. 

Q. — We  have  had  thousands  of  ques- 
tions answered.  "It  might  have  been." 
Now,  I  want  to  know  what  really  hap- 
pened, if  I  can  get  an  answer  to  a 
single  question?  A. — I  told  you  that 
the  protest  was  discussed. 

Q.— Then  I  have  got  that  fact?  A.— 
And  I  am  telling  you  that  the  other 
might  have  been  discussed,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  tell  you  whether  it  was  or  was 
not,  because  I  do  not  remember. 

(454) 

Q. — As  far  as  you  know  now,  was 
there  any  other  question  discussed  ex- 
cepting the  matter  of  the  protest?  A. — 
I  am  telling  you  I  do  not  remember  ex- 
actly what  discussion  took  place.  T  am 
not  going  to  put  it  into  word*.  \  can- 
not do  that. 

Q. — You  will  not  answer  my  questions 
in  the  way  I  put  them?  A. — Ye-  I  will, 
ar1-  well  as  I  can. 

Q. — I   will   put   my   question  again. 

The  Chancellor:  He  has  answered  it 
fullv  in  his  own  way.  He  says  it  might 
or  it  might  not  have  been  discussed:  a 
great  many  things  may  have  been  said 
which  he  cannot  remember  he  say-. 


Mr.  Johnston:  Yesterday  he  denied  it, 
my  Lord;    that  is  all. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  he  cannot  re- 
member to-day. 

Mr.  Johnston:  And  yesterday  ho  de- 
nied it.  He  said  that  was  all  that  was 
discussed.  That  is  all  I  can  say  about 
it.  What  position  did  you  take  with 
your  Conservative  friend-  after  the  inter- 
view with  the  Globe  was  published,  when 
that  became  public  property?  A. — Well, 
I  took  the  position,  with  the  exception 
of  those  few  who  knew  about  it,  that  I 
was  going   to   support    the  Government. 

Q. — And  your  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive was  after  the  publication  of  the 
Globe  interview?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  were  there?  A. — Yes  sir. 

Q.— Then  in  order  that  there  may  be 
•no  doubt  about  another  matter,  you 
saw  the  Mail  and  Empire,  I  suppose,  on 
September  11th  containing  a  report  of 
the  Conservative  caucus?  A. — I  will  not 
say  that  I  saw  it.  I  might  have  seen 
it.' 

(455) 

Q. — "Might,"  ves.  "Robert  Gamey, 
M.P.P.  for  Manitoulin,  felt  satisfied  that 
the  Conservatives  throughout  the  Pro- 
Aince  were  satisfied  witli  their  leaders, 
and  united  and  hopeful  to  a  degree." 
Mail  and  Empire  of  September  11th, 
1902.  You  will  not  object  to  that,  Mr. 
Blake?     Is   that   correct? 

Witness:  I  may  be  correct. 

Q. — "It  might  be.*'  Is  there  any  cer- 
tainty about  anything  with  you?  "It 
might  be  correct?"  A. — If  you  ask  me 
a  question  I  will  tell  you  with  cer- 
tainty. 

(456) 

Q. — You  know  what  you  said.  I  sup- 
pose? A. — I  do  not  know  exactly  what 
I  said  on  the  10th  September  at  the 
Conservative  Executive  meeting.  I  will 
venture  to  say  you  cannot  tell  me  what 
you  said  on  the  10th  September. 

Q. — I  was  not  making  political 
speeches?     A. — You  were   not? 

Q. — Xo.  not  on  the  10th  September. 
A. — I  will  bet  you  said  something,  and 
I  will  bet  you  cannot  tell  me  the  exact 
words,  smart  as  you  are. 

Q.' — I  was  not  paying  my  debts  with 
other  people's  money. 

Witness:  I  will  bet — 

The  Chancellor:  Witness,  please  keep 
quiet.  Understand,  sir,  that  you  are  in 
a  court.  You  have  to  defer  to  some 
one.  Some  one  has  to  control  this  pro- 
such  questions  at  all. 
ceeding.  You  are  not  controlling  it. 
You  must  keep  quiet. 

Witness:  He  has  no  business  to  put 
such  questions  at  all. 
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Th.'  Chancellor:  Will  yon  keep  quiet, 
sir? 

The  Chancellor:  Mr.  Johnston,  just  ab- 
stain from  these  personalities  between 
I  yourself  and  the  witness.  No  good  will 
come  of  it.  This  is  being  written  down 
in  the  honk  to  be  discussed  in  cold  blood, 
and  it  will  not  look  so  well.  You  are 
both    somewhat    heated. 

Mr.  Johnston:  If  the  witness  would 
answer  the  questions. 

The    Chief    .lu-lice:     The     w  it  in  —    will 

lmt  allow  the  courl  t<>  expostulate  with- 
out  interrupting. 

Mr.  Johnston:  1  thought  in  view  of 
t'ne  answers  1  gol  I  kept  myself  measur; 
ably  in  control.  It  is  not  so  very  easy 
sometimes  to  do  that. 

Q.— "Robert  Gamey,  M.P.P.  for  Mani- 
toulin,   frit  satisfied   that   the  Conserva- 

(457) 

fives  throughout  the  Province  were  sat- 
isfied with  their  leader,  and  united  and 
hopeful  to  a  decree."'  Did  you  or  did 
you  not  say  words  to  that  effect,  or  with 
that  sentiment  or  spirit  at  the  Cons 
tire  caucus'.'  A. — Yes.  T  probably  did  say 
voids  that  have  that  meaning.  1  will 
not  say  that  they  are  the  words. 

'Hie  Chancellor:  I  am  very  much  afraid 
that  a  good  deal  of  this  evidence  is  be- 
ing given  t.i  the  papers.  That  is  my  im- 
pression. I  think  we  should  not  have 
had  this  sort  of  demeanor  if  the  news- 
papers were  not  interfering  in  this  mat- 
ter, perhaps  unreasonably. 

Mr.  Johnston:  This  evidence  is  to 
show  the  motive  and  the  intention  of 
this  man  at   a   very  critical   time. 

The  Chancellor:  I  know,  and  he. 
should  answer   properly. 

Mr.  Johnston :    1    think   -o. 

The  two  newspapers  already  referred 
to  in  this  morning's  examination  are 
now  marked  exhibits  4:!  and  44.  Copies 
of  these  are  to  he  found  on  the  follow- 
ing  pages." 

(Exhibits  43  ami   U  follow.) 

(458) 

EXIBIT  4.!. 

(DENIAL.) 

\  foolish  rumor  was  started  Iasl  week 
which  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  in 

Toronto,  and  was  to  the  effeel  that  1!. 
I!.    Carney.    M.P.P.,    had    sold    out     for    a 

consideration  to  the  1!.>--  Government. 
Mr.  Gamey  called  at  this  office  on  Tues- 
day and  asked  u-  to  give  t  he  rum  >  an 
implicit  denial,  and  at  the  sane'  time 
state!  that  the  absurdity  of  th.  i  imor 
-houhl  l.e  a  - 1 1 11  i .  i .  ■  1 1  i  denial  ill  it-.df.  for 
if  we  tnusl  judge  I  he  politicaJ  situation 
by   the   Oxford    election    trial,   it    must    he 

14-2 


apparent  to  anyone  that  it  can  only  he 
a  matter  of  a  few  month-  until  the  Con- 
servatives would  lie  in  power.  The  o.'ds 
were  in  their  favor. 

Mr.  Gamey  felt  hurt  that  anyone 
should  have  been  so  malicious  a-  to  start 
and  circulate  such  a  rumor.  He  had  liv- 
ed here  from  his  boyhood,  and  he 
thought  he  could  safely  say  that  no  one 
could  show  any  justification  for  starting 
such  a  yarn. 

EXHIBIT  44. 

Robt.   Gamey,   M.P.P.   for  Manitoulin, 

felt  satisfied  that  the  Conservatives 
throughout  the  Province  were  satisfied 
with  their  leaders,  and  united  and  hope- 
ful to  a  degree. 

(459) 

Mr.  Johnston:  Q. — Now,  when  was 
this  meeting?  A. —  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon. 

Q.— What  hour?  A.— I  say  late  in  the 
afternoon. 

Q. — How  late  in  the  afternoon?  A. — 
Possibly  between  3  and  4  o'clock. 

Q. — And  you  were  there  about  how 
long?  A. — Half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

Q. — What  time  was  the  meeting  called 
for.  do  you  know,  on  the  11th  Septem- 
ber? A. — I  couldn't  tell  you  that.  Very 
likely  there  were  two  meetings.  Likely 
one  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  what  was  likely? 
A. — You  asked  me  when  it  was  called. 
Likely   it   was   called   for   the   forenoon. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  it  was  or 
not  ?  A. — I  do  not  know  absolutely,  as 
I  remember  seeing  the  circular,  and  hav- 
ing an  indefinite  idea  there  were  two 
meetings,  one  called  for  the  forenoon 
and    another   one    for    the   afternoon. 

Q. — Then  having  disposed  of  that  pari 
of  it.  which  is  the  newspaper  record  to 
fix  date-,  you  never  saw  .lone-  and  Sul- 
livan together  during  any  of  these  visits 
to  Toronto,  did  you?  A. — 1  could  not 
say  that  tiny  were  talking  together.  I 
may  have  seen  them  during  the  same 
visit. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  ever  having  seen 
I  hem  together  during  your  vi-it  to  To- 
ronto?     A.     Talking    together,    do    you 

mean  ? 
Q.     Together  in  any  way?     A.     No,  1 

.  onhl  not  say  that  done-  and  the  Sulli- 
vans    were   t  Ogel  her  at   all. 

i  Him 

Q.  Hid  you  refer  at  any  time  to 
■  lone-  when  you  were  talking  to  the  Sul- 
livan-? A.— I  think  1  have  mentioned 
hi-  mime  to  them — yes. 
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Q. — Tell  me  where  you  mentioned  the 
Jones  matter  to  the  Sullivans?  A. — I 
do  not  know  that  I  mentioned  the 
Jones  matters;  I  might  have  men- 
tioned Jones'  name   to   the   Sullivans. 

Q. — But  not  in  connection  with  this 
deal?  A. — 1  might  have  said  to  the 
Sullivans  that  Jones  was  trying  to  work 
in  the  deal,  too — something  of  that 
kind. 

Q. — Again  you  mi^ht  have  said  a  great 
many  things?  A. — I  will  say  I  did  say 
that. 

Q. — You  will  swear  now  that  you  did 
say  that?  A. — Yes  sir;  I  do  not  re- 
member the  exact  words,  but  I  said 
something  to  that  effect. 

Q. — You  swear  that  you  remember 
saying  something  about  Jones  in  this 
deal  matter  to  the  Sullivans?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q—  Where  did  you  say  it?  A.— At 
some  conversations  in  the  Walker 
House. 

Q. — Fix  some  conversation?  A. — I 
canot  fix  any  particular  conversation — 
any  particular  day.  I  remember  this 
much,  mentioning  .Tone--'  name  to  the 
Sullivans  some  time  between  the  25th 
August    and    the     10th    September. 

Q. — But  you  do  not  know  what  you 
said?  A. — I  think  perhaps  the  meaning 
of  what  1  said  was  that  Jones  was  try- 
ing to  make  some  arrangement  with  me, 
and  that  I  was  not  anxious  that  he 
should   make  any   arrangement  at  all. 

Q. — Now,  so  that  I  may  fix  the  time, 
which  is  somewhat  important  here,  are 
you  prepared  to  contradict  this  state- 
ment   in    the   Mail:    "Promptly    at    2.30 

(461) 

o'clock  Mr.  Foy  took  the  chair,  etc.? 

(Marked  exhibit  44.  This  will  be  in- 
serted here  when  handed  in  to  reporter.) 

Q. — Are  you  prepared  to  contradict 
that  or  will  you  accept  that  as  the 
statement?  A. — I  do  not  know  whether 
he  called  it  to  order,  because  I  was  not 
there  at  2  o'clock, 
p.m.?  A. — Xo. 
in    these    papers    prior    to    2.30    o'clock 

Q. — You  would  expect  a  notice  of  a 
committee  meeting  if  there  had  been 
one?  A. — I  do  not  know  that  it  would 
be  in  the  papers.  I  am  not  responsible 
for   the  publication  of   the   Mail. 

Q. — However,  you  are  not  prepared,  to 
contradict  it?  A. — Xo,  I  was  not  there 
at  two  o'clock.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Foy  called  the  meeting  to  order  or 
not. 

Q. — Who  was  speaking  when  you  got 
there?    A. — I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

Q. — Xo  recollection?  A. — I  might  tell 
you  somebody  spoke  after  I  got  there; 
I  remember  that. 


Q. — Who  spoke  after  you  got  there? 
A. — I  think  Dr.  Lackner  made  a  short 
speech  after  I  got   there — I  think  so. 

Q. — Had  Mr.  Fox  spoken  when  you 
got  there?  A. — 1  do  not  remember 
whether  he  spoke  or  not — 1  do  not  re- 
member hearing,  him. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  Mr.  Miscampbel] 
speaking?     A. — 1  do  not    think  he  did. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  whether  Mr. 
Hanna  spoke  while  you  were  there?  A. 
— Xo  sir,  1  do  not  think  he  did. 

Q.— Mr.  Reaume?  A.— I  do  not  think 
he  spoke. 

Q.— Mr.  Duff?  A.— I  cannot  tell  you 
whether  he  spoke  after  I  was  there  or 
not.  I  tel  you  I  think  Dr.  Lackner 
spoke  after  I  was  there.  There  may 
have  been  some  others.  I  do  not  know 
who  they  were.  Xo  use  your  reading 
from  the  papers. 

Q.— Then  I  will  not  read?  A.— I  told 
\  ou  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  I 
went  to  that  meeting  later  than  3 
o'clock,   or   about    3    o'clock,   or   between 

(4G2) 

3  and  4. 

Q. — Xow  there  are  one  or  two  faets  I 
omitted  to  ask  you  about  in  connection 
with  10th  September.  How  Ions  after 
you  left  Stratton  was  it  before  you  went 
to  the  smoking-room  on  the  10th  Sep- 
tember, or  11th  September,  whatever  day 
you  say  it  was?  A. — I  walked  right 
down  from  Mr.  Stratton's  office  to  the 
smoking-room. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  remain  in  tie 
smoking-room  before  anything  arrived 
there?  A. — Well,  not  very  long;  just  a 
short  time. 

Q. — How  long  would  you  say?  A. — I 
would  say  possible  about  15  or  20  min- 
utes. 

Q. — You  remained  there  until  the  par- 
cel arrived  there?     A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — And  were  you  standing  up  all  the 
time  or  sitting  down?  A. — Standing  up 
I  think. 

Q. — Was  anyone  there  besides  the  man 
who  brought  the  parcel,  according  to 
your  story,  and  Sullivan  and  yourself? 
A. — Xo  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  see  anybody  in  the  corri- 
dor going  down?  A. — I  don't  remember 
seeing  anyone. 

Q. — And  all  that  was  seen  around  the 
room  was  one  man  whom  you  thought 
was  Myers?     A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — Xow  you  had  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Stratton  more  than  once  in  January 
did  you?     A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — Can  you  fix  the  date  pretty  cor- 
rectly to-day  as  to  when  that  other  in- 
terview was — other  than  tlv  20th?  A. — 
I  think  it  was  the  13th — the  following 
Tuesday  after  the  bye-elections  in  the 
three  norths. 
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Q. — An  election  in  which  you  had 
taken  part?    A. — Yes. 

(463) 

Q. — And  you  went  there  for  what 
purpose?  A'.— Where?  To  Mr.  Stratton's 
office? 

Q. — Yes?  A.— I  went  there  because 
the  Sullivans  told  me  Mr.  Stratton 
wanted  to  see  me. 

Q. — And  when  you  went  there  on  the 
13th,  what  did  you  say  when  you  went 
in,  or  what  did  he  say 'to  you?  A.— You 
mean  after  I  got  into  Mr.  Stratton's 
presence  himself? 

Q.— Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean?  A  — 
He  asked  me  what  I  was  doing  up  in 
Perth.  That  is  one  of  the  things  he 
said  to  me. 

Q. — Was  that  tne  first  thing  he  said  to 
you?     A. — I  don't  know  that  it  was. 

Q. — You  made  that  appointment  your- 
self, you  say?  A. — I  think  I  made  the 
appointment  myself  with  Mr.  Myers  per- 
haps, over  the  'phone. 

Q. — And  the  conversation  was,  gener- 
ally speaking,  about  the  election?  A. — 
That  was  part  of  it — only  a  -mall  part 
of  it. 

Q. — And  the  other  was  about  what? 
A. — Discussed  the  question  of  appoint- 
ment for  Manitoulin,  the  License  Board: 
discussed  the  condition  of  the  lock-up  at 
Little  Current,  and  the  appointment,  or 
whether  the  man  should  continue  in  it 
or  not  who  was  in  it.  We  discussed  the 
question  of  the  letter  that  was  altered. 
That  was  spoken  of.  and  quite  a  consid- 
erable discussion. 

Q. — Along  those  lines,  I  mean?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Then    nothing,     as    I      undei  - 
your    evidence      there,    was    said      about 
money?     A. — That    day? 

Q. — Yes?  A. — No,  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  it. 

I  4»i4 » 

Q. — Then    the   next    meeting   you 
with  him  was  when?    On  the  29th?    A.— 
29th. 

Q.— Well  on  the  13th  of  January,  did 
vmu  speak  . 1 1 ... n t  .in  interview  in  the 
Globe?  A.— On  the  13th?  I  don't  think 
it  \\ a-  mentioned  at  all. 

Q. — Did  you  give  Mr.  Stratton  that  day 
information  .if  a  memorandum,  not  in 
writing  yourself,  but  told  him  what 
would  be  proper  to  publish?  A. — On  the 
Kith? 

Q.     Yef?    A.— No  sir. 

Q. — it  was  nol  mentioned?  A.  -it 
.'  i  -  not  mentioned  at  all. 

Q. — Then  on   the  29th  given 

■  out    the  hour  you   went   up  I 
A. — Yes    sir. 

Q. — What    hour   do    you    now   Bay    it 

was?     \-     i  '  'link  l  unit  up  I  here  about 
2.15  first— between   that   and   2.30. 
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Q. — Had  you  an  appointment?  A. — 
Yes  sir. 

Q.—  With  whom?     A.— Mr.  Stratton. 

Q—  Made  how?  A.— By  Frank  Sulli- 
van. 

Q. — Did  he  go  with  you?  A. — He  met 
me  up  there. 

Q. — Did  he  go  with  you?  A. — You 
mean  into  the  room? 

Q. — Did  he  go  with  you  from  where 
you  were  up  to  the  buildings?  A. — Ne 
sir:  iie  did  not  go  with  me  from  the 
Walker  House. 

Q. — Did  vou  go  to  his  office  first?  A. 
— Xo. 

Q. — Did  you  go  into  Mr.  Stratton's 
room  first?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — 1  do  not  mean  his  private  room. 
I  mean  his  general  room?     A. — Yes. 

i,>. — And  did  you  on  that  occasion 
have  to  wait?  A. — Mr.  Stratton  was 
not  in  when  I  went  in.  and  I  went  out 
of  the  room  and  walked  around  the  cor- 
ridor. 

(465) 

Q. — Where  did  you  go  to  after  you 
went  out?  A. — I  think  I  went  into  one 
or  two  of  the  Departments  downstairs, 
into  the  Surveys  Department  with  Mr. 
McGregor. 

Q. — Where  was  Mr.  McGregor  at  this 
period?  A. — He  went  up  to  the  building 
with  me  from   the  Walker  House. 

Q. — How  did  you  go  up?  A. — Took  a 
car  likely. 

Q. — Not  likely?  Do  you  remember? 
A. — I  would  say  we  did  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection — yes. 

Q. — Might  have  taken  a  car  and  might 
have  walked?  A.— I  am  telling  you  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection  we  did  take 
a  car.     That  does  not  seem  to  do  you. 

Q. — Because  you  would  not  -wear  to 
it  at  the  beginning.  A. — You  want  it 
repeated  two  or  three  times. 

Q: — You  will  say  to  the  best  of  your 
recollection  you  took  a  car — you  and 
Mr.  McGregor  together?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— Arriving  at  the  buildings  at  2.15? 
A. — About  that  time. 

Q. — Then  how  lon^  were  you  in  the 
office  before  you  left?  A. — In  Mr.  strat- 
ton's office? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — T  suppose  I  was  only 
in  there  a  minute  or  two:  when  he  was 
not  in  I  did  not  stay. 

Q. — Did  you  ask  when  lie  would  be 
in?     A.— Yes  likely  I  asked. 

Q. — Do  you  recoiled  it?  A. — I  assume 
T  would  ask  when  T  went  there  to  meet 
him.  T  don't  recollect.  I  assume  I  did 
and  believe  T  did. 

Q. — Do    not    believe    and    do    not     as- 
sume?    A. — Oh.    1    will    believe   an 
Bume  when  I  do  not   recollc 

Q. — Whether    I    care    or    not':      A. — Tt 
does   not    make  any   difference   to  you.      I 
will    believe    and    assume    to    the   be« 
i'\   r.iollection. 
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Q. — Just  as  much  as  you  please?  A. 
— Whenever  I  have  to.  I  will  not  if  1 
can  get   along  without   it. 

Q. — Shall  I  take  your  answer?  A. — 
I  say  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  I 
believe  that  I  asked  for  Mr.  Stratton 
when  I  went  in. 

Q. — Whom  did  you  ask?  A. — I  expect 
1  asked  Mr.  Myers. 

Q. — Whom  did  you  ask  as  a  fact — not 
whom  you  expected?  A. — I  asked  who- 
ever was  in  the  office,  and  I  believe  Mr. 
Myers  was  the  man  that  was  in. 

Q  — Did   vou   ask?     A.— Yes  sir. 

Q.— And  "what  did  Mr.  Myers  tell  you? 
A. — He  told  me  Mr.  Stratton  would  be  in 
in  a   few  minutes. 

Q—  He  told  you  that?  A.— Whoever 
I  asked  told  me. 

Q. — And  then  having  got  that  answer 
you  went  out  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  were  then  down  stairs. 
Was  McGregor  waiting  outside  some 
place'  along  the  corridor?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Was  he  waiting  outside  for  you? 
A. — Yes   sir,  he  was. 

Q. — Then  you  and  he  were  conspiring 
to  get  some  evidence  on  that  occasion, 
I  suppose,  were  you?  A. — I  was  going 
into  some  of  the  other  offices  with  hint, 
and  went  into  some  of  the  other  offices 
with  him  afterwards,  into  the  surveys, 
or  some  office,  I  don't  remember  which 
one. 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  is  an  answer  to 
my  question?  Were  you  and  McGregor 
conspiring  then  to  get  some  more  evi- 
dence? 

The  Chancellor:  .Suppose  you  say 
"seeking"  to  get  some  more  evidence. 

Witness:  He  knew  I  was  going  up  to 
visit   Mr.   Stratton,  and  I  gave  him  the 

(467) 

information  that  I  was  going  up  to  Mr. 
Stratton.   and   he  went  up   with   me. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Did  he  go  there  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  or  assisting  you  in  get- 
ting evidence  of  any  kind?  A. — I  might 
say  that  was  one  of  his  reasons.  He 
had  other  reasons  at  the  building  as 
well,  and  other  business. 

Q. — I  am  satisfied  if  that  was  one  of 
them.  I  do  not  care  about  his  other 
business.  What  other  business  did  you 
know  he  had  at  the  buildings,  besides 
going  to  help  you?  A. — He  had  some 
business  in  regard  to  a  water  lot  in 
Gore  Bay. 

Q. — And  was  that  what  you  went  down 
to  see  the  Crown  Lands  about,  or  the 
Surveys  branch?     A. — I  think  so. 

Q. — Then  how  long  did  you  remain 
down  stairs?  A. — Possibly  15  minute*. 
I  don't  remember  how  long — a  short 
time. 
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(,). — And  then  you  came  up?     A. — Yea. 

Q.— Did  he  go  with  you?  A.— He 
came   upstairs   with  me,  I  think. 

Q. — Don't  you  know?  A. — I  would 
not   swear  positively?     I  think  he  did. 

Q. — He  could  not  help  you  very  much., 
I  suppose,  unless  he  came  upstairs  with 
you,  could  he?  He  couldn't  assist  you 
very  much  unless  he  came  upstairs  with 
ycu?  A. — He  could  not  assist  me  very 
much  after  that  anyway.  He  knew  1 
had  the  appointment  with  Stratton.  He 
had  not  any  business  in  there. 

Q. — And  that  was  all  the  assistance 
he  gave  you  was-  to  go  to  the  buildings 
— that  is  what  you  have  told  us?     A.— 

(4CS) 

And   saw  me  go   in   there — that   is   all. 

Q.— That  is  all?  A.— So  far  as  I 
know.  I  thought  he  saw  Frank  Sullivan 
and  I  go  into  the  building.  I  would  not 
say  whether  he  did  or  not.  I  couldn't 
say. 

Q. — Then  when  you  came  upstairs 
where  did  you  go?  A. — Well.  I  saw 
•  Frank  Sullivan  in  the  corridor,  and  we 
went  into  Mr.  Stratton's  office  together. 

Q. — 'Now  you  met  Frank  Sullivan 
where?  A. — Some  place  in  the  corridor 
along  there. 

Q.— Can  you  tell  me  about  the  place 
where  you  met  him?  Was  it  on  the 
Stratton  corridor  or  on  the  main  cor- 
ridor? A. — I  could  not  say  which.  It 
might  have  been  along  the  main  corri- 
dor.    It  possibly  was. 

Q. — If  you  cannot  say  which,  I  will 
take  your  answer?  A. — I  say  it  is  prob- 
ably on  the  main  corridor. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  whether  it  was  the 
side  corridor  or  the  main  corridor?  Can 
you  tell  from  recollection  which  it  was? 
A. — To  the  best  of  my  recollection  it 
would  be  the  main  corridor.  I  would 
not  swear  positively  that  it  was.  That 
is  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q — Then  was  McGregor  with  you  then  ? 
A. — No  sir,  he  was  not  with  me — not 
close  to  me. 

Q.— How  far  was  McGregor  away  from 
you  at  that  time?  A. — I  could  not  tell 
vou  exactly  how  far. 

Q. — Did  you  see  him?  A. — Not  when 
I  met  Frank  Sullivan. 

Q. — 'Where  was  he  when  you  met 
Frank  Sullivan?  A. — He  may  have  been 
in  the  same  corridor. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  he  was  or 
was  not?  A. — I  know  I  left  him  there. 
1  do  not  know  whether  he  remained 
there  or  not.  I  am  hardly  accountable 
for  a  man  after  I  leave  him — what  he  may 

(469) 

Q. — And  having  met  Frank  Sullivan, 
what  did  you  say  to  him,  or  he  to  you? 
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A. — We  went  into  Mr  Stratton's  office 
together. 

Q. — What  did  he  say  to  you.  or  you  to 
him?  A, — I  do  not  remember  what 
words  he  said  to  me. 

Q. — Do  not  remember  what  he  said? 
A. — He  did  not  say  very  many  words 
until  we  went  into  Mr.  Stratton's 
office. 

Q. — You  do  not  remember  what  he 
said  to  you,  or  you  to  him.  You  went 
into  Mr.  Stratton's  office,  through  what 
door?     A. — Through   the  private  door. 

Q. — That  is  a  door  leading  out  on  to 
the   corridor?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  leading  into  the  room  between 
Stratton's  room  and  the  main  room? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.— Did  you  find  Mr.  Stratton  there? 
A. — Yes.  sir.  he  was  there  then,  or  at 
least  I  think  he  was. 

Q.— What  time  would  that  be?  A.— 
Will,  that  possibly  might  have  l>een  a 
quarter  to  three  or  somewhere  about 
that.  I  would  not  say  exactly.  Perhaps 
a  little  earlier.  Fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes to  three,  or  something  like  that.  I 
do  not  remember  exactly. 

Q. — Then  what  was  Stratton  doing 
when  you  went  into  his  room?  A. — I  as- 
sume he  was  sitting  at   his  desk. 

Q. — What  was  he  doing?  A.— I  tell 
you  I  do  not  know  exactly  whether  Mr. 
Stratton  was  in  his  office  or  not,  but  I 
think  he  was,  and  if  he  was.  he  was  sit- 
ting at  his  desk.  If  he  was  not  in  he 
came  in  a  minute  or  two  after  we  came 
in. 

Q. — If  he  was  in,  I  assume  he  was  sit- 
ting at  his  desk,  and  if  he   was   not    in 

(470) 

be  was  not  sitting  at  his  desk?  A. — If 
he  was  not  in,  he  came  in  in  a  minute 
or  two  afterwards  and  sat  down  at  his 
desk. 

Q. — And  you  don't  recollect  whether  he 
Was  in  or  not  when  you  went  in?  A. — 
He  may  have  been  out  in  his  private  de- 
partment behind. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  whether  he  was 
in  his  room  when  you  and  Frank  Sulli- 
van went  iii?  A. — He  was  in  there 
within    a    minute    or   two    afterwards. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  that.  Do  you 
know  whether  he  was  in  his  room?  A. — 
I  will  not  swear  positively  whether  he 
was  in  or  not.  He  was  either  in  there 
or  in  hi-  private  room  behind. 

Q. — He  was  either  in  or  (Hit  of  that 
room?     A.     Yes.  3ir)  that  i-  sure. 

Q. — Then  what  door  did  lie  come  in  at? 
A. — He  came  in  from  hi-  private  de- 
partments behind. 

Q. — From  the  private  part  of  the 
room?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  that  you  saw?  A.— Hi-  pri- 
vate departments? 
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Q. — Yes.  A. — I  know  where  the  door 
is. 

Q. — You  saw  him  come  from  hi-  pri- 
vate departments?  A. — I  told  you  a  min- 
ute ago— you  are  only  playing  on  words 
— that  I  will  not  swear  positively  whe- 
ther he  was  in  his  room  sitting  at  hi- 
desk  when  I  went  in  with  Frank  Sulli- 
van, or  whether  he  came  in  within  a 
minute  or  two  afterwards  from  his  pri- 
vate departments  and  sat  down  at  his 
desk.  That  is  all  the  answer  you  will 
get  in  regard  to  that. 

Q. — That  is  all  I  will  get  in  regard  to 
that?  A. — That  is  the  best  of  my  re- 
collection. 

(471) 

Q. — Then  if  you  do  not  know  whether 
he  was  in  hi-  room  or  in  hi-  private  de 
partment,  it  is  all  guess  work  as  to 
where  he  came  from?  A. — I  tell  you  he 
came  within  a  minute  or  two  after- 
wards, if  he  was  not  in.  He  may  have 
walked  in  just  when  we  came  in.  and  sat 
down  at  his  desk.  I  do  not  remember 
just  exactly  how  it  happened.  I  am 
telling  you  within  a  minute  or  two  after 
we  went  in  the  room  he  was  at  his 
desk. 

Q. — You  do  not  remember  the  details? 
A. — I  do  not  remember  whether  he  wa- 
sitting  at  the  desk,  or  whether  he  walk- 
ed in  and  sat  down  just  a-  we  came 
in. 

Q. — Then  what  was  the  first  tiling 
said?    A. — I  suppose  he  said  good  day. 

Q. — Do  not  suppose.  Do  you  remem- 
ber? A.— It  is  likely  he  did.  I  do  not 
remember  what  was  the  first  words  he 
said.  You  would  not  remember  that 
long  ago  the  first  word  anybody  said  to 
you  either. 

Q.— No.  I  am  surprised  that  any  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  remember  the 
first  word.  A. — You  asked  the  first 
won]  he  said. 

Q. — What  was  the  next  thing  that 
wa-  -aid?  A. — T  will  tell  you  what 
the  conversation   was  in  general. 

Q.— No.  that  won't  do.  A.— Then  I 
will   not   tell  you   the  exact    words. 

Q. —  I  am  not  asking  the  exact  words 
either.  Do  not  let  us  misunderstand 
each  other.  1  am  not  asking  you  the 
exact  word-.    1  am  asking  you  a-  nearly 

a-  you  ean  to  give  me  the  eon  versa  t  ion 
between  you  and  Stratton  on  that 
sion.  After  the  usual  greetings  were 
over,  who  spoke?  A. — Now.  1  could  not 
tell  you  who  spoke  first  after  the  usual 
greetings  were  over.  That  is  quite  i 
question  to  ask. 

(472i 

Q. — Who  opened   up   the   conversation 

that    afterwards   took   place?     A. —  In    the 
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conversation  Mr.  Stratton  spoke  about 
Island  affairs.  He  spoke  about  the 
License  Board,  and  he  spoke  about  an 
interview  he  wanted  to  have  published 
in  the  Globe. 

Q. — Now  tell  me  which  subject  he 
spoke  of  first  between  you  and  him? 
A. — I  suppose  he  asked  me  how  things 
were  up  on  the  Island — likely  he  did.  I  will 
not  tell  you  positively  which  words  he 
said  first  or  last,  of  in  the  middle,  or 
any  place  else.  I  will  give  you  the  gist 
of  the  conversation  that  took  place  be- 
tween us,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  and  will 
not  swear  the  exact  words  and  the  order 
of  the  exact  words,  or  anything  of  that 
kind.  I  will  not  make  any  attempt  to 
swear  that. 

Q. — You  will  not  commit  yourself  to 
exact  words?  A. — I  will  tell  you  the 
meaning  of  the  conversation  that  took 
place. 

Q. — Now  I  am  going  to  trouble  you 
for  a  moment  if  you  will  have  patience 
with  me.  I  am  going  to  trouble  you  not 
to  give  me  the  exact  words,  eliminate 
that  from  your  mind  entirely;  I  am  not 
asking  that.  I  do  not  want  the  exact 
words.  I  want  your  best  recollection  of 
who  opened  the  conversation  that  took 
place  between  you  and  Stratton  after 
the  usual  formalities  had  been  gone 
through?  A. — Just  let  me  explain  the 
conversation  to  you? 

Q. — No.  Answer  my  question.  A. — 
When  the  usual  formalities  were  opened 
the  conversation  would  go  right  on  from 
that  point.  I  could  not  tell  you  whe- 
ther my  word  would  get  in  ahead  of  his, 
or  his  ahead  of  mine. 


(473) 

Q. — It  is  not  so  very  long  ago,  29th 
January.  Tell  me  as  nearly  as  .you  can 
who  began  the  conversation  that  had 
-dine  substance  in  it?  A. — I  will'  give  you 
the  conversation — the  gist  of  it — as  well 
as  I  can  remember  it. 

Q. — You  have  given  us  that,  you 
know?  A. — If  there  was  a  conversation 
in  regard  to  the  License  Board,  Mr. 
Stratton  of  necessity  must  have  started 
that  conversation;  in  regard  to  the  in- 
terview for  the  Globe,  he  would  natur- 
ally start  that  conversation.  I  knew 
nothing  of  any  interview  before  I  saw 
it  there  in  his  office,  so  that  you  can 
know  without  asking  any  further  ques- 
tions that  he  must  have  started  the  con- 
versation in  that  respect.  Just  word 
for  word  now  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q. — I  will  assume  Mr.  Stratton  com- 
menced the  conversation  on  various  sub- 
jects, the  interview  as  to  the  License 
Board,  and  so  on.  I  will  assume  that? 
A. — He  must  have  introduced  the  sub- 
ject. 


Q. — Tell  me  what  Mr.  Stratton  said 
about  the  License  Board?  A. — He  said 
they  wanted  the  names  of  the  License 
Board  to  make  the  appointment  in  a 
short  time. 

Q. — is  that  your  recollection,  that  that 
was  the  first  thing  spoken  of?  A.— I 
cannot  tell  you  whether  that  was  the 
first,  or  the  interview  was  the  first. 

Q. — Then  when  he  made  that  remark 
what  did  you  say  in  substance?  A. — In 
substance  I  told*  him  I  would  give  him 
the  License  Board  in  a  short  time. 

Q. — What  reply  did  he  make  to  that 
in  substance?  A.— I  suppose  he  said  that 
was  satisfactory.  Q—  Did  he  say  it  or 
did  he  not?     A. — I  do  not  remember  the 

(474) 

exact  words  he  said  in  reply.  He  was 
satisfied  with  getting  the  names  of  the 
Board  in  a  short  time. 

Q. — I'm  taking  your  best  recollection. 
Did  that  dispose, "as  far  as  your  mem- 
ory goes,  of  the  License  Board  question? 
A.— That  day? 

Q. — Yes?  A. — It  may  have  been  refer- 
red to  later  on. 

Q. — As  far  as  your  memory  goes,  did 
that  dispose  of  the  License  Board  ques- 
tion that  day?  A. — No,  I  would  not  say 
it  did.  We  talked  of  the  License  Board 
two  or  three  times  that  day. 

Q. — Give  me  anything  further  that 
was  said  about  the  License  Board?  A. 
—He  may  have  asked  me  the  names  of 
those  I  wanted  to  appoint. 

Q—  Did  he  ask  you  the  names  of 
those  you  wanted  to  appoint?  A. — I 
think  he  referred  to  the  dismissal  of  the 
other   inspector   that   day. 

Q. — Anything  else  in  connection  with 
the  License  Board  that  you  can  recall? 
A. — It  is  likely  it  was  discussed — the 
size  of  the  district — 

Q. — Do  you  remember  discussing  that 
with  him?  A. — It  may  have  been  dis- 
cussed that  day — I  fancy  it  was. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  it?  A. — I  will 
not  say  it  was  or  was  not.  Likely  it  was 
discussed  that  day. 

Q. — Then  did  that  exhaust  the  license 
matter,  because  we  are  coming  to  a 
critical  moment.  Did  that  exhaust  the 
license  conversation  as  far  as  you  re- 
collect? A. — As  far  as  I  recollect  there 
would  not  be  anything  more  to  say,  but 
it  was  spoken  of  two  or  three  times 
during  the  day  or  during  the  afternoon. 

(475) 

Q—  Then  we  come  to  the  newspaper 
interview.  Who  suggested  that?  What 
did  he  say  in  substance?  A. — He  said, 
here  is  an  interview  I  want  to  publish 
in  the  paper,  I  want  you  to  sign  it. 

Q. — And  what  did  you  say?  A.—- J 
looked  at  it  and  read  it   over  and   said 
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I  do  not  think  1  can  sign  that  as  it  is 
now,  it  will  have  to  be  changed. 

Q. — Did  he  make  any  reply  to  that? 
A. — Well,  he  said,  take  it  and  change  it 
the  way  you  want  it. 

Q. — Did  you  make  any  answer  to  Hint? 
A. — 1  told  him  I  would  take  it  away 
and  bring  it  back  some  time  later  on. 
with  the  alterations  in  it.  and  let  him 
see  it. 

Q. — Xow,  did  that  exhausi  his  paper 
interview?  A. — I  think  perhaps  it  (lid. 
I    would   not    say   exactly. 

Q.— What  else  did  you  talk  about? 
A. — I  made  an  appointment  to  go  back 
later  with  this  interview. 

Q. — These  are  all  the  subject-  you 
can  speak  of  on  that  occasion  with  any 
degree  of  definiteness?  A. — There  might 
have  been  other  subjects;  I  cannot  re- 
member them  now. 

Q. — There  might  have  been  many 
others,  but  you  cannot  remember  them. 
Then  you  were  there  how  long  alto- 
gether in  his  office  on  that  occasion? 
A. — I  was  not  there  very  long  that 
time.  I  was  not  there  over  20  or  25 
minutes  the  first  time. 

Q. — Then  where  did  you  go?  A. — 1 
went    upstairs   with    Frank    Sullivan. 

(476) 

Q.— With  him?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  where  did  you  find  Frank 
Sullivan?  A. — He  was  with  me  in  Mr. 
Stratton's   office   at    that   time. 

Q.— All  the  time?     A.— 1  think  he  was. 

Q. — And  you  went  out.  how?  A. — 
We  went  out  of  the  same  door  we  came 
in. 

Q. — That  is  the  entrance  to  the  little 
ante-room?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Then  you  went  upstairs  with 
frank  Sullivan.  How  long  did  you  re- 
main upstairs,  about?  A. — Well.  I  was 
only  a  short  time  upstairs  altogether — 
perhaps  20  minutes  or  something  of  that 
kind — 25  minutes — I  don't  remember  ex- 
actly. It  might  not  have  been  that 
long.     I   was  not  long  upstairs. 

Q. — 20  or  25  minutes  is  your  best  re- 
collection?    A. — Yc<. 

Q. — What  were  you  doing  upstairs? 
A. — I  went  into  the — 1  think  it  was  Mr. 
Campbell's  office — the  Public  Works  De- 
partment. 

Q. — Went  in  to  see  him  about  BOme 
business?     A. — Sonic  road  affair. 

Q. — Then  where  did  yon  go?  A. — 1 
went  down  town. 

Q. — Alone?     A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — Where  had  McGregor  Lrniic  to  in 
the    meantime?     A. —  I   don't  know. 

Q. — He  had   disappeared   anyway?   A. 
lie    had    left     tile   buildings. 

Q. — You  did  not   see  him  after  you  left 
him  somewhere  on    the   way   up,  or   after 
you  got    upstairs     from    the     Survey's 
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branch,  or   the  Crown   Lands,  until   you 
came  down  town?    A. — -Xo. 

(477) 

Q. — Did  you  meet  him  down  town? 
A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  go  down  town  alone? 
A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — And  you  went  where?  A. — 1  think 
1  went  into  Crossin's  piano  factory  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  went  into  the  Walker 
House  a  few  minutes. 

Q. — Then  where  did  you  go?  A. — 
Then  I  went  back  up  tc  the  Parliament 
buildings. 

Q. — At  what  hour  did  you  go  back  to 
the  Parliament  buildings?  A. — I  might 
have  arrived  there  between  a  quarter  to 

0  and  6  o'clock — something  like  that. 

Q. — 6  p.m.?  Did  anvbodv  <ro  with  you? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Went   alone?     A. — Yes' sir. 

Q. — Had  you  seen  McGregor  in  the 
meantime?     A. — I  think  I  had — yes   sir. 

Q. — Did  you  ask  him  to  go  up  with 
you?     A. — No  sir. 

Q. — And  he  did  not  go?     A. — Xo  sir. 

Q. — Then  you  went  up  alone  at  a 
quarter  to  6  or  6  o'clock,  and  where 
did  you  go  first  when  you  went  into  the 
Parliament  buildings?  A. — I  went  up- 
stairs in  the  Public  Works  Department 
—into  the  office  of  a  young  fellow  named 
Doherty. 

Q. — You  saw  Doherty?     A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — Anybody  else?  A. — And  Frank- 
Sullivan. 

Q. — Anybody  else?  A. — I  think  those 
were   all   that   were   in   that    office. 

Q. — Then  where  did  you  go?  A. — I 
waited  there  a  few  minutes  and  then 
went  down  to  Mr.? — after  Sullivan  came 
and  told  me  they  were  ready  I  went 
down  to  Mr.  Stratton's  office. 

Q. — Did  Sullivan  tell  you  they  were 
ready  in  the  presence  of  Doherty?     A. — 

1  do  noit   know  whether  he  did  or  whe- 
ther he  called  me  to  the  door,  or  whe- 

(478) 

,_  i 
ther  he  said  it  at  the  door,  or  whether 
we  went  out  together. 

Q. — But  Doherty  and  Sullivan  were  in 
the  room  in  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment when  you  were  there?  A. — Ye-  sir. 
Fullivan  went  out  and  went  away  from 
there  and  left  Doherty  and  I  together 
for  some  time. 

Q. — And  did  Sullivan  come  back?  A. — 
Yes   sir. 

Q. — Came  back  and  said  they  were 
ready?  A. — I  do  not  remember  exactly 
whether  he  said  it  in  the  office  or  whe- 
ther he  called  me  to  to  the  door  and 
said,    we    will    go    down    now.    or    we    are 

ready. 
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Q. — You  do  not  know  which  words  he 
used?    A. — I  do  not  remember  exactly. 

Q. — Now  at  that  time  you  and  Sulli- 
van were  together  going  down  to  Strat- 
ton's  room?     A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — And  which  door  did  you  go  in  at? 
A. — Went  in  to  the  private  door. 

Q. — Did  you  see  anybody  there  except- 
ing Mr.  Stratton?    A. — Not  in  his  room. 

Q. — Did  you  see  anybody  around  there 
excepting  Mr.  Stratton?  A. — Not  in  his 
room. 

Q. — Anyone  around  there?  A. — In 
the  other  room  I  saw  Mr.  Meyers  after 
I  went  out  and  the  Globe  reporter. 

Q. — Now  you  went  into  Mr.  Stratton's 
room — you  and  Frank  Sullivan  together? 
A. — Yes  sir. 

Q.- — According  to  your  story?  A. — Yes 
sir. 

Q. — What  was  Stratton  doing  at  that 
time?  A. — Sitting  at  his  desk,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection. 

Q. — And  what  took  place  between  you 
as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect.     An   im- 

(470) 

portant  event  of  this  kind,  I  suppose 
you  remember  something  of  it?  A. — 
Well,  I  showed  him  the  interview  as  I 
had  it  altered. 

Q. — The  writing  on  the  interview  that 
is  published  here  was  the  alteration 
that  you  made?    A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — And  what  did  he  say?  Did  he  read 
it  over?  A. — 'He  looked  at  it.  I  expect 
he  read  it  over.    He  read  the  alterations. 

Q. — And  about  what  time  would  this 
be?  A. — I  should  think  it  would  be  a 
quarter  to  seven  or  something  like  that 
— perhaps. 

Q. — And  did  you  have  any  talk  with 
him  much  before  he  read  the  interview 
as  amended  by  you?  A. — We  were  talk- 
ing, and  possibly  he  was  reading  it. 

Q. — But  do  you  remember  it?  A. — I 
cannot  say  whether  I  was  talking  when 
he  was  reading  it  or  not. 

Q. — What  did  he  say  after  he  had 
finished  reading  it,  if  he  said  anything? 
A. — He  said  he  thought  that  would  do. 
He  had  not  any  great  objection  to  it. 

Q. — And  what  did  he  say?  A. — And 
we  discussed  the  question  of  this  money 
payment. 

Q. — Now,  "this  discussion"  will  not  do, 
you  know.  I  want  what  was  said.  He 
read  it  over  and  he  said  he  thought  that 
would  do?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  what  was  said  after  that? 
A. — He  said  if  I  gave  that  to  the  Globe 
reporter,  who  was  waiting  out  in  the 
other  room,  that  he  would  fix  up  this 
money. 

Q. — Those  are  the  words  he  used,  or 
words  to  that  effect?  A. — Yes,  to  that 
effect.     I  do  not  sav  the  exact  words. 
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Q. — The  word  "money"  was  clearly  re- 
ferred to?     A. — Yes  sir,  at  that  time. 

Q. — And  he  said  that  in  the  presence 
of  Frank  Sullivan?  A.- — Frank  must 
have  been  in  there,  I  guess. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  he  was  or 
not?  A. — Yes  sir.  I  believe  he  was  in 
there.     He   went   in  with   me. 

Q. — And  you  came  out  together?  A. 
■ — Not  only  that,  but  there  was  a  discus- 
sion of  further  money  that  was  to  be 
paid  after  the  first  vote  was  taken  in 
the  House. 

Q. — Then  he  said  to  you,  he  thought 
that  would  do,  and  then  he  talked  about 
fixing  the  money  matter  with  you?  A. 
— Yes  sir. 

Q. — Any  amount  mentioned?  A. — I 
understood  I  was  to  get  $1,000. 

Q. — Was  any  amount  mentioned?  A. 
—  1  do  not  think  Mr.  Stratton  mentioned 
the    amount    exactly — not    then. 

Q. — Had  anybody  else  mentioned  the 
amount  to  you?  A.- — Yes,  Frank  Sulli- 
van had  mentioned  it. 

Q. — Where?  A. — When  we  went  out  of 
Mr.  Stratton's  office  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.— What  had  he  said?  A.— He  said 
we  would  get  a  payment  of  $1,000  if  the 
interview  was  signed. 

Q. — Then  after  having  said  that  he 
would  arrange  about  the  money  mat- 
ters, what  did  you  say?  A. — I  said  all 
right,  I  would  give  the  interview  to  the 
Globe  reporter. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  more  said  uer 
fore   you   gave    the   interview    that    you 
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recollect?  A. — Well,  I  think  he  asked 
me  again  something  about  the  License 
Board,  if  I  would  send  him  the  names  of 
the  License  Board.  There  might  have 
been  some  short  discussion  in  regard  to 
that. 

Q. — But  nothing  of  any  consequence? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Then  did  you  go  out  into  the  other 
room?     A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — And  did  you  give  the  reporter  the 
statement  that  appeared  in  the  Globe? 
A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  remain  in  the 
outer  room?  A. — I  did  not  remain  there 
only  a  few  minutes — possibly  five  min- 
utes, or  something  like  that. 

Q. — Then  you  came  back  again?  A. — 
Sullivan  came  into  that  room  then. 

Q.^What  did  he  say?  A.— Well,  I 
do  not  know  exactly  what  he  said — 
something  about  that  we  would  go  now, 
or  something  like  that. 

Q. — And  where  did  you  go  then?  A. — 
Stepped  out  from  that  office  into  the 
corridor  between  the  two  offices. 
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q. — Xow  at  this  time  there  was  in 
the  other  room,  who?  A.— Mr.  Stratton 
was  in  the  other  room  alone.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Sullivan  was  in  there  or 
not. 

Q— Who  was  in  the  main  room?  A  — 
The  private  room? 

Q.  -The  main  office?  A.— Mr.  Meyers, 
the  Globe  reporter,  and  myself. 

Q_Was  the  electric  light  turned  on? 
A. — There  was  some  light — yes. 

Q._\Vas  the  ante-room  lit?  A.— Why. 
I  think  it  was.  When  the  doors  were- 
opened  there  was  some  light  in  it  any- 
way. 

(482) 

Q— You  did  not  notice  whether  the 
ante-room  was  lit  or  not?  A.— I  would 
not  sav. 

q. — That  is  lit.  you  have  noticed  per- 
haps, by  an  electric  bracket,  or  3  or  4 
lights?  A. — I  do  not  remember  that.  I 
do  not  think  I  was  ever  in  there  only 
that  one  time. 

Q. — Then  it  was  of  course  dark  then, 
because  this  was  the  29th  January?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — And  having  gone  out  with  Frank 
into  this  ante-room;  what  did  you  see? 
A. — Mr.  Stratton  was  in  there. 

Q. — Hat  on  and  waiting?  A. — I  do 
not  think  he  had  any  hat  on — no — I 
don't  think  so. 

Q. — And  when  you  and  he  went  in 
what  did  he  say' to  you?  A. — Frank 
Sullivan  went  on  out  into  the  corridor 
ahead  of  me,  and  Mr.  Stratton  shook 
bands  with  me  and  said  good-bye;  he 
said  I  have  given  Frank  so  many  fifties, 
to  many  twenties,  and  so  many  tens. 

Q. — How  many  did  he  say?  A. — I  do 
not  remember  the  number  he  said.  I  re- 
member him  repeating  the  words,  fifties 
and  twenties  and  tens,  making  $1,000  in 
all. 

Q. — With  the  Globe  reporter  and  Mey- 
ers in  the  other  room,  Stratton  and  you 
in  the  corridor,  and  Frank  Sullivan  out- 
side, that  was  the  position  of  the  par- 
ties? A. — That  was  the  position  of  the 
parties. 

Q. — No  locking  of  doors  that  vmi  saw? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Can  you  give  any  reason  why  it 
was  not  given  to  you  in  the  corridor? 
A. — I    cannot    tell    you    any    reason. 

Q. — Can  you  give  any  reason  why  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  should  have 
taken  this  roundaboul  way  of  jetting 
money  to  you   thai    he  had   promised   five 

minutes    before?     A. — 1   do     tiot    know 
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why,  unless  Frank  might  have  suggested 

to    him    he    would    hand    it    to    me — I    do 
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not  know.  He  did  not  tell  me  that  he 
did. 

Q. — But  so  far  as  you  and  Frank  and 
Stratton  were  concerned,  you  all  knew 
there  was  to  be  a  payment  of  $1,000  at 
that  time?     A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — And  you  all  knew  that  the  pay- 
ment was  to  be  made  there  and  then? 
A. — Yesi  sir. 

Q. — And  that  if  made  the  three  of  you 
would   know  about  it?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  he  went  so  far  as  to  give  you 
information  as  to  the  denomination  of 
the  bills?    A.— Yes. 

.  Q. — And  you  were  not  asking  for 
monev  at  all*  at  that  time?  A. — Asking 
Mr.  Stratton? 

Q. — Yes?  A. — No.  I  might  have  said 
to  him  something  about,  how  about  the 
balance  of  the  money,  during  the  after- 
noon, because  Mr.  Stratton  distinctly 
told  me  I  would  get  another  $1,000  after 
the  first  vote  was  taken,  so  that  I 
might  have  spoken  of  that  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Q. — In  answer  to  Mr.  Blake  and  in 
answer  to  myself  on  many  occasions. 
and  in  your  statement  to  the  House, 
there  is  not  a  word  of  that  given?  A. 
— Well,   that   took  place,  though. 

Q  —  Is  that  new?  A.— No,  that  took 
place   that  afternoon. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  put  it  in  your 
statement'.'  A — I  cannot  give  you  any 
re. tson  why  I  did  not. 

Q.— Why  didn't  you  tell  it  to  Mr. 
Blake  whien  you  were  asked  to  give 
what  took  place  between  you  and  Strat- 
ton? A. — I  do  not  know  why.  I  might 
not  have  remembered  it.  But  I  can  tell 
you  positively  that  that  took  place  that 
afternoon — that  evening. 

Q.— When  that  evening?  A.— That 
evening  during  our  conversation. 

(485) 

A. — That  evening  during  our  conversa- 
tion. 

Q. — At  the  time  you  were  getting  the 
payment  of  the  money?  A. — At  the  time 
Air.  Stratton  and  I  were  discussing. 

Q. — At  the  time  you  were  getting  the 
payment  of  the  money?  A. — In  the  even- 
ing when   I  was  getting  the   payment. 

Q. — When  you  were  getting  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money,  that  was  discussed 
between  you,  and  that  was  the  time  he 
-aid    it?     A. — That   was   mentioned. 

Q. — A  moment  ago  you  said  he  told 
you  that  in  the  afternoon?  A. — Well,  I 
-ay  during  that    discussion   that    day. 

Q. — Oh.  no.  you  have  not  said  that? 
A. — Yes,  sir.  I  did  say  that  a  few  min- 
ute-, ago. 

Q. — There  was  not  a  word  of  money 
between  Mr.  Stratton  and  I  during  the 
firs!  time  that  Frank  Sullivan  and  I 
were   in;    the  question   of  money   between 
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Mr.  Stratton  and  I  was  in  the  later 
visit  in  the  evening — all  the  question  of 
money?  A. — Money  was  not  mentioned 
between  Mr.  Stratton  and  I  in  the  first 
conversation  in  the  afternoon. 

Q. — And  you  have  no  reason  to  give 
why  you  didn't  put  it  in  your  state- 
ment, and  you  have  no  reason  to  give 
why  you  did  not  tell  this  in  the  piece  of 
evidence  to  Mr.  Blake  when  he  asked 
you  to  give  what  took  place?  A. — Xo, 
but  I  know  it  was  spoken  of  that  even- 
ing. 

Q.— Is  there  anything  else  ypu  want  to 
add — anything  else  new  that  you  want 
to  add?  A. — Nothing  that  I  can  remem- 
ber. 

Q. — Nothing  that  you  can  exercise 
your  mind  on  so  as  to  bring  it  back  to 
you?     A. — Not   for  the   moment — no. 

Q. — Then  you  shook  hands  and  went 
out?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  went  outside.  Which 
side    of    the    building   did    you   go    out? 
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A. — The   west  side. 

Q. — Did  you  go  down  by  the  staircase 
or  by  the  elevator  at  that  time?  A. — 
By  the  staircase. 

Q. — And  then  you  walked  to  the  west 
side,  and  when  you  got  outside  you  saw 
what?  A. — Frank  Sullivan  took  the  en- 
velope out  of  his  pocket  and  counted  the 
money. 

Q. — Light  there?  A. — Just  light  enough 
to  >ee  money. 

Q. — You  counted  it  upon  the  platform 
going  into  the  west  wing  of  the  building? 
A. — Just  outside  the  door. 

Q. — That  leads  right  on  to  the  plat- 
form? A. — I  remember  it  was  just  after 
we  got  outside  the  door. 

Q. — It  was  on  the  platform,  just  be- 
fore you  came  down  the  steps  was  it? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  there  are  electric  lights  there 
— two  or  three  of  them,  are  there  not? 
A. — I  remember  it  was  light  enough  to 
see  money — I  do  not  know  how  much 
light. 

Q.—  There  was  electric  light?  A.— I 
do  not  know  that.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  there  was  much  electric  light 
there  or  not.  There  might  have  been 
some  light. 

Q. — There  must  have  been  some  light 
to  see  to  count  the  money?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — And  it  was  done  outside  the  door? 
A. — Outside  the  door. 

Q  —  How  did  he  count  it?  A. — He 
counted  it  over  in  his  hands. 

Q. — You  standing  waiting  there?  A. 
— Yes. 

Q. — Say  anything?  A. — I  don't  remem- 
ber. 


Q. — Then  you  parted  there,  did  you? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  you  went  to  College  street, 
and   went   down   to   the  Walker  House? 

(487) 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  kept  it  quiet,  as  you  have 
told   us?  A.— Yes. 

Q. — That  was  a  piece  of  evidence  you 
wanted  to  preserve  for  yourself?  You 
did  not  want  to  say  anything  about  it, 
apparently,  from  what  you  have  sworn 
to?  A. — I  discussed  that  that  evening — 
discussed  the  questions  with  Mr.  McGreg- 
or at  the  opera  house  some. 

Q. — What  question?  A. — The  question 
of  the  deal  with  the  Government. 

Q. — I  am  not  speaking  about  that.  I 
am  only  speaking  about  the  mon- 
ey— the  $500 — because  I  have  you  on  re- 
cord. Do  you  want  to  change  that  in 
any  way?  Do  you?  A. — I  did  not  show 
him  the  money. 

Q. — You  did  not  say  anything  about 
it?  A. — No.  because  we  had  not  any 
chance  at  the  opera. 

Q. — You  neither  showed  him  the  mon- 
ey, nor  did  you  tell  him  anything  about 
it?  A.— I  did  not  tell  him  1  bad  the 
money  that  night.    Still,  W3  discussed  it. 

Q. — You  left  for  home  the  next  morn- 
ing?     A. — Yes,    sir. 

A. — And  McGregor  remained  in  I'm 
city  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  and  Me  ir^egor  have  s.-p- 
per  that  night  together?    A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — And  after  supper  you  and  McGreg- 
or walked  to  the  Princess  Opera  llous^? 
A—  \es. 

Q.—  From  the  Walker  House?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q. — Walked  up  York  street  and  went 
along  King  to  the  opera   rouse?  A. — Yes. 

0 — And  you  went  in  there  and  re- 
mained there  for  two  or  thre?  houif? 
A. — Remained  there  until  the  snow  was 
ovei. 

(488) 

Q.— From  about  8  to  11?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — While  you  were  at  the  theater  you 
were  discussing  the  matter  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  McGregor?  A. — Some, 
yes. 

Q. — Now,  was  that  the  last  interview 
you  had  with  Mr.  Stratton?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

The  Chancellor — Why  did  you  show 
Crossin  the  money  and  not  McGregor? 
A. — The  reason  I  did  not  show  McGreg- 
or the  money,  I  had  no  opportunity. 

Q. — Or  tell  him  you  had  the  money? 
And  yet  you  showed  it  to  Crossin?  A. — 
I  did  not  show  that  money  to  Crossin. 
I  showed  the  $1,500. 

Q. — You  did  not  show  this  money  to 
anybody?  A. — No,  not  then.  Not  that 
day. 
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Mr.  Johnston — Now,  you  knew  from 
Prank  Sullivan  in  the  afternoon  that 
you  were  going  to  get  a  payment  of 
money  that  night?  A. — He  said  we 
would. 

Q. — Why  didn't  you  take  McGregor  up 
on  that  occasion?  A. — It  did  not  occur 
to  me  to  take  him  up.  I  could  not  take 
him   into    Stratton's   office,   anyway. 

Q. — It  did  not  occur  to  you  to  have 
him  around  there  to  watch?    A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Now.  is  that  all  that  you  have  to 
say  about  the  transaction  by  which  the 
Minister  i-  alleged  to  have  paid  you 
the  thousand  dollars— to  von  and  Frank 
Sullivan?  A.— That  is  all'  that  1  can  re- 
collect now. 

Q. — And  did  you  demur  to  Frank  Sul- 
livan getting  the  half  of  it?     A. — Xo. 

Q. — There  was  no  dispute  between  you 
at  all  as  to  that?     A. — Xo. 
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Q. — Then  the  next  day  after  this,  on 
the  20th.  where  did  you  go?  A. — Took 
the  train  for  home. 

Q. — Did  you  see  Mr.  Crossin  before  you 
went  home?    A. — The  next  morning? 

Q. — ^  es.  A. — I  do  not  remember 
whether  I  did  or  not.  I  question  very 
much    whether  I  did. 

Q.- — What  time  did  you  leave  the  next 
day?  A. — 8.35,  or  something  like  that, 
the  next   morning. 

Q. — Why  did  you  show  the  first  money 
to  someone,  and  not  show  the  second 
money?  A. — I  had  not  any  chance  to 
show  the  second  money,  the  same  a-  1 
had  the  first   money. 

Q. — You  had  a  chance  to  show  it  to 
McGregor  if  you  wanted  to?  A. — Xo.  I 
had  not  much  of  a  chance  to  show  him: 
we  were  in  the  opera  house,  and  after 
the  opera  was  over  he  met  two  lady 
friends  of  his,  and  we  walked  down 
street  with  them.  They  were  friends 
visiting  from  (lore  Hay.  and  they  were 
discussing  (ion-  Hay  affairs,  and  we  left 
them  at  their  home,  and  we  went  back 
to  the  Walker  House  together,  and  we 
Were  discussing  incidents  that  they  had 
spoken  of  in  reference  to  Core  Hay.  and 
some  parties— this  man  (ashman.  Crown 
Attorney  there — he  had  been  discussed 
and  some  others,  and  when  we  go!  back 
to  the  hotel,  I  said  to  McGregor,  "Come 
into  my  room  and  we  will  discuss  this 
further."  and  he  -aid.  "Xo.  wait  until 
the  morning,"  and  he  went  on  to  his 
own  room. 

Q. — And  he  knew  you  were  going  away 
it.  the  morning?  A. — He  did  not  know  I 
was  going  away. 

The  Chancellor  When  did  VOU  (JO?  \. 
—About    8.35. 

Mr.    Johnston—  You    walked    from    the 

Walker  House  up  to  the  Princess  Opera 
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House?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  had  not  a  chance  to  take 
it  out  and  say.  "MoCregor,  look  at  what 
I  got"?  A. — I  knew  I  would  have  lots 
of  chances  to  show  him  the  money  in  the 
future. 

Q. — You  did  not  do  it?     A. — Xo. 

Q. — You  had  the  opportunity  going 
from  the  Walker  House  up  to  the  Prin- 
cess Theater?  A. — And  when  we  were 
walking  from  the  Walker  House  to  the 
Princess  Theater  we  were  discussing  busi- 
ness generally. 

Q. — If  you  wanted  to  show  him  the 
money  you  had  the  opportunity  between 
the  Walker  House  and  the  opera  house? 
A. — I  could  have,  I  suppose. 

Q. — Then,  when  you  swore  that  you 
had  no  opportunity  to  show  it  to  him. 
that  was  not  correct?  A. — I  tell  you, 
when  I  swore  I  had  no  opportunity,  we 
were  not  discussing  the  affair  walking 
from  the  Walker  House;  we  were  discu-s. 
ing  something  else,  and  when  we  were 
discussing,  it  was  in  the  Princess,  and  I 
had  no  opportunity  to  show  him  the 
money   without    others   seeing   it. 

Q. — You  had  no  opportunity  of  show- 
ing it  to  him  without  discussion?  A.--I 
will  put  it  better.  I  could  have  made  an 
opportunity  if  I  had  wanted  to,  but  I 
did  not.  That  would  have  been  tlie  bet- 
ter way  for  you  to  have  put  it  to  me. 

Q  —  that  is  what  I  thought  would  be 
the  easiest  way  for  you  to  put  it?  A. — 
Well,  you  did  not  put  it  that   way. 

Q. — You  could  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity? A. — I  could  have  made  the  op- 
portunity, but  I  did  not  do  it. 

Q. — Xow.  why  didn't  you  do  it?  A. — 
Simply  because  it  did  not   make  any  dif- 
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ference  to  show  it  to  a  man.  We  were 
discussing  this  business,  and  I  showed 
them  the  money  later  on.  I  did  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  show  him  that 
money  that  night  at  all.  It  did  not  oc- 
cur to  me. 

Q. — Was  it  true  when  you  swore  a 
few  moments  ago  that  the  reason  you 
did  not  -how  it  to  him  that  night  was 
because  you  did  not  have  the  opportuni- 
ty? A.— If  I  had  the  opportunity  I  think 
I  would  have  shown  it  to  him.  but  I  did 
not  have  the  opportunity,  and  it  did  not 
occur  to  me  to  make  the  opportunity. 

Q. — Was  it  true  when  you  swore  a  few 
moment-,  ago  that  you  did  not  show  it 
to  him.  and  the  reason  was  that  you  did 
nol  have  the  opportunity?  A. — It  was 
true  wait  until  1  explain  it  to  you.  and 
do    not    run    off.      I!    was    true    that    if    1 

had  the  opportunity  I  should  have 

shown  him   the  money  possibly,  but    I   did 

not   have  the  opportunity,  and  1  did  not 
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make  the  opportunity  to  show  him,  and 
I  did  not  show  him  the  money.  Now,  it 
does  not  make  a  very  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference to  the  story  why  I  did  not  show 
it  to  him.  I  swear  I  did  not  show  it 
to  him  that  night.  That  is  the  material 
fact  for  you. 

Q. — You  did  not  show  it  to  him?  A. — 
No,  not  that  night.  I  told  you  that  on 
thf  start. 

Q. — And  you  did  not  tell  him  that 
night?  A. — I  did  not  tell  him  about  the 
n.oney  that  night,  because  we  were  not 
in  a  position  where  we  could  talk  this 
confidentially  over.  We  were  not  going 
to  talk  to  the  air. 

Q. — What  were  you  talking  about  in 
the  theater?  A. — We  were  discussing 
things  in  connection  with  the  deal. 

Q. — What  was  it?  A. — We  were  dis- 
cussing the   patronage  and  the  appoint- 

(492) 

ment  of  the  license  board,  and  several 
things  of  that  kind — discussing  what  had 
been  done. 

Q. — And  in  connection  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's relation  to  you,  and  to  these 
matters?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Matters  that  the  people  in  the  op- 
era house  had  no  earthly  connection 
with,  and  nothing  to  do  with?  A. — Ex- 
actly. 

Q. — Matters  that  you  thought  you 
could  discuss  in  the  opera  house  in  the 
presence  of  others?  A. — We  did  not  dis- 
cuss it  in  the  presence  of  other  people 
particularly.  When  we  went  out  in  the 
smoking  room  of  the  opera  house  we  dis- 
cussed that.  There  were  other  people  in 
the  smoking  room  sitting  and  sitting 
around   through. 

Q. — Then  you  could  have  told  him  you 
got  the  balance  without  anybody  know- 
ing it?  A. — Possibly,  I  might.  I  might 
have  been  able  to  have  slipped  it  in 
without  anybody  hearing,  if  I  had  been 
looking  for  the  opportunity  keenly  and 
alert,  like  you  are  now. 

Q. — I  am  just  giving  you  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  why  you  did  not  do  it. 
A/ — I  have  explained  it  to  you  time  and 
again,  and  over  and  over   again. 

Q. — Anything  further  that  you  desire 
to  say  before  I  ask  the  next  question? 
Anything  further  in  connection  with 
that?  A. — Not  unless  you  want  to  hear 
something. 

Q. — Then  the  next  occasion  upon  which 
you  saw  either  the  Sullivans,  or  anybody 
in  connection  with  it,  would  be  on  the 
nth  or  10th  March?     A.— 9th  March. 

Q. — Where  did  you  see  Sullivan  that 
day  first?  A. — I  think  I  saw  him  at  the 
Parliament  Buildings. 

Q. — Did  you  ask  for  Beattie's  seat? 

(493) 


The  Chief  .Justice — Which  Sullivan  was 
that?  A. — Frank.  I  had  written  Frank- 
Sullivan  some  times  before  that,  asking 
for  Beattie's  seat. 

Q.— Did  you  get  it?  A.— I  do  not 
know.  I  meant  a  seat  on  that  side  of 
the  House — on  that  front  row — on  the 
left  hand  of  the  Speaker. 

Q— On  the  Opposition  side?  A.— I 
knew  there  were  three  or  four  seats  al- 
lotted to  Liberals  on  that  side,  and  I 
knew  they  could  give  me  one  of  those 
seats. 

Q. — Did  you  have  a  talk  with  Frank  in 
the  corridor  that  day?  A.— Yes,  sir;  I 
must  have  had  some  talk  with  him  in 
the  corridor  that  day. 

q. — Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Strat ton's  room 
that  day?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q^Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Sullivan's  office 
that  day?'  A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  time  of  the  day  did  you  see 
him?  That  would  be  on  the  Monday? 
A. — On  Monday. 

Q. — What  time  did  you  see  him?  A.— 
I  saw  him  in  the  afternoon. 

Q. — Did  you  see  him  in  the  morning? 
A. — I  could  not  recollect  whether  I  saw 
him  before  dinner  or  not.  I  think  I  did. 
I  am  not  sure.  I  think  I  did  see  him 
before  dinner.  I  know  I  saw  him  after 
dinner,  because  he  was  in  Colonel 
Clarke's  room  with  me  and  Mr.  Glack- 
meyer's  room. 

Q. — When  you  came  from  his  room  in 
the  afternoon,  where  did  you  go?  Go 
along  the  main  corridor  on  the  first 
floor — not  on  the  ground  floor,  but  on 
the  first  floor?  A— The  floor  the  As- 
sembly is  on?  Yes,  sir,  we  came  along 
down   there. 

(494) 

Q. — Did  you  go  into  an  office  on  your 
way  down  there — one  of  the  offices?  A. 
— Stepped  into  an  office  for  a  moment? 
I  think  we  did. 

Q  — What  for?  A.— Why,  I  think  some 
of  the  newspaper  reporters  were  coming 
down  the  corridor,  and  Frank  said  to  me. 
"We  will  step  into  this  office  so  they 
will  not  see  us  together.'' 

Q. — Did  you  suggest  to  him  that  that 
was  a  Mail  reporter?  You  did  not  want 
the  Mail  reporter  to  see  you  together? 
A. — I  might  have  suggested  it. 

Q. — You  might  have  suggested  it  was 
a  Mail  reporter,  and  you  did  not  want 
him  to  see  you  together?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  you  stepped  into  a  room  a 
few  minutes?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q  —  Until  he  passed?     A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  then  you  came  out?  A. — Yes. 
sir. 

Q  —  And  went  to  Colonel  Clarke's?  A. 
— T  think  we  went  there.  I  do  not  re- 
member whether  that  was  before  we 
went  to  Colonel  Clarke's  or  afterwards, 
but   that  occurred. 
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Q. — Then  did  you  go  anywhere  in  the 
Government  lobby?  A. — We  went  into 
Colonel  Glackmeyer's  office. 

Q. — Where  ia  that?  A. — In  the  same 
flat  as  the  Assembly. 

Q. — Did  yon  go  into  the  room  known 
as  the  "Government  lobby,"  under  the 
stairs?  A. — I  think  we  walked  through 
that  going  into  Glackmeyer's  office. 

Q. — Did  you  stop  there  and  have  a 
conversation  in  that  room  where  the 
stairs  go  up?  A. — I  think  we  possibly 
might  have  had  a  few  minutes — I  do  not 
know  exactly.  We  were  talking  all  the 
time. 

Q. — Were  you  talking  about  the  deal? 
A.— I  do  not  remember  what  we  were 
talking  about  then.  We  went  into 
Glackmeyer's  office  to  get  tickets  for  the 
opening. 

— 4!)4V2— 

Q. — Were  you  talking  about  the  deal 
in  the  Government  lobby  or  in  the  room 
that  goes  through  to  Glackmeyers?  A. — 
We  might  have  been. 

Q. — You  will  not  say  whether  you  were 
or  were  not?  A. — I  think,  if  we  stopped 
in  there  we  were  likely  talking  about  the 
deal. 

Q. — Were  you  telling  the  stories  you 
had  been  telling  your  constituents  or 
some  of  them?  A — I  might  have  told 
him   that. 

Q. — And  you  might  have  discussed  the 
matter  with  him  on  that  occasion  at 
some  considerable  length?  A. — During 
that  afternoon  probably  I  did. 

Q. — And  you  may  have  been  goinjj 
over  the  details  of  it.  more  or  less,  with 
him?     A. — Some   of  it — ye-. 

Q. — The  money  matter,  particularly,  I 
suppose  was  the  important  matter?  A. 
— I  do  not  think  we  mentioned  the  mon- 
ey matter  that  afternoon. 

Q. — You  don't  recollect  whether  you 
did  or  not?  A. — Xo,  I  don't  think*  we 
did.    I  am  sure  we  did  not. 

Q. — Diil  ymi  -peak  at  any  time  to  him 
about  his  recollection  of  what  had  taken 
place  in  that  afternoon?  Did  you  ask 
him  what  his  recollection  of  what  had 
taken  place  there  was?  A.— No,  sir,  not 
that   afternoon — I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q. — Will  you  say  you  did  not?  That 
i-  all  I  want  to  get  at?  A.— To  the  besl 
of  my  recollection,  I  did  not  Bay  any- 
thing about   his   recollection. 

Q. — That  i-  as  fai  as  you  can  go?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  ask  him  any  particulars 
about  it  thai  afternoon  beyond  what 
you  have  told  me?  A. — Not  thai  1  re- 
member  of — no — still,    we   might      have 
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been   discussing   particulars.     ]    don't    re- 
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member.  I  was  walking  around  with 
him  quite  a  while  through  the  corridors 
and  up  into  his  office  and  Colonel 
Clarke's,  and  I  made  that  appointment 
with  him  that  afternoon. 

Q. — I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment. 
Did  you  ask  him  on  that  occasion  who 
it  was  that  brought  the  money  to  the 
smoking  room?     A — Xo.  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  say  who  it  was?  A. — Xo, 
sir;   I  don't  recollect   that   I  said  so. 

Q. — You  might  have  done  so  and  for- 
gotten it?  A. — Xo,  I  do  not  think  we 
were  discussing  the  money  that  after- 
noon at  all.  To  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, we  were  not  discussing  money  or 
who  carried  it. 

Q. — Then  I  will  not  press  you  upon  it 
if  that  is  as  far  as  you  can  go.  Then, 
did  you  make  any  reference  to  the  smok- 
ing room  at  all  that  afternoon?  A. — Not 
that  afternoon  that  I  remember  of. 

Q. — I  should  like  to  have  it  a  little 
more  definite?  A. — Well,  I  do  not  think 
it.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  we 
did  not  refer  to  it. 

Q. — Xow,  was  there  anything  said  be- 
tween you  and  him  as  to  future  deals  or 
payments?     A. — That   afternoon? 

Q. — Yes?  A. — We  were  discussing 
some  future  deals  with  regard  to  timber, 
and  possibly  minerals,  and  fish  deals. 

Q. — Will  you  tell  me  what  they  were? 
A. — I  do  not  remember  just  what  we 
were  discussing  that  afternoon,  but  we 
certainly  discussed  something,  that  we 
should  take  out  something  for  ourselves 
that  would  make  good  value. 

Q. — Did  you  speak  about  the  fishing  on 
Cogawen    Lake?      A. — That    might    have 
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been  spoken  of  that  afternoon;  possibly 
was — likelv  was. 

Q—  And*  Manitou  Lake?  A.— That 
might  Have  been  referred'  to  as  being 
leased    out    to    Captain   Fra-er. 

Q. — The  fishery  licenses  are  profitable 
license's?     A. — Some  of  them  are. 

Q. — Among  others,  those  two  wen- 
good  ones?  A.—  No.  sir;  Manitou  license 
was    already    issued. 

Q. — And  they  were  good  licenses  to 
own?  A. — I  do  not  know.  There  never 
was  a  license  before  on  Manitou  Lake 
until  this  year,  and  they  are  already  is- 
sued. 

Q. — And  you  had  talked  over  these 
matters,  I  suppose,  before  that?  It  was 
no  new  thing  to  talk  over  this?  A. — The 
fisherj  business  I  had  never  talked  over 
with  Sullivan  before.  I  do  not  think.  He 
may    have   written   me   about    it. 

Q. — You  have  some  discussion  early  in 
the  year— late  in  the  fall  of  1902.  You 
must  have  been  talking  about  some  fish- 
eiy  license  1  \.  1  do  not  think  we  were 
talking    about     fishery    licenses      earlier 
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than  that,  but  he  had  written1  me  about 
that — in   regard   to    the   Nobles. 

Q.— The  Nobles  were  what?  A.— They 
had   pound-net   licenses. 

Q—  But  for  what  locality?  A.— Be- 
tween Little  Current  and  Killarney. 

Q. — Now,  in  January  and  in  December 
fishery  licenses  had  come  up  as  part  of 
the  deal,  I  understand?  A. — I  do  not 
think  so.  I  think  the  first  time  the  fish- 
ery licenses  came  up  was  in  the  corre- 
spondence when  he  wrote  me.  He  wrote 
me  after  the  29th  January,  in  regard  to 
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Noble's  fishery  license. 

Q. — Never  had  talked  about  fishery  li- 
censes before?  A. — They  might  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  way  of  patron- 
age. 

Q. — I  do  not  mean  to  confine  you  down 
to  getting  them  for  yourself,  but  they 
had  been  discussed  before  as  to  questions 
of  patronage?  A. — They  might  have 
been. 

Q. — In  connection  with  the  deal?  A. — 
They  might  have  been  as  part  of  the 
deal.    I  don't  recollect  it  exactly. 

Q. — But  they  might  have  been?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Then  where  did  you  make  the  ap- 
pointment to  meet  him  at  the  Crossin 
piano  works?  A. — During  the  time  I  was 
with   him  in   the  afternoon. 

Q.— Where?  A.— When  I  was  with 
him  at  the  Parliament  Buildings  that  af- 
ternoon. 

Q. — Where  abouts  was  the  appoint- 
ment made?  A. — Before  I  left  him  at 
the  Parliament  Buildings  that  after- 
noon. 

Q. — Whereabouts?  A.- — I  cannot  tell 
you  exactly  whereabouts.  We  were 
talking  about  the  buildings  quite  a  bit 
that    afternoon. 

Q. — Cannot  you  tell  where  the  appoint- 
ment was  made?  A.- — It  is  very  like'.y 
it  was  made  some  place  about  the  head 
of  the  stairs  before  I  went  down  there — 
before  I  parted  with  him  in  the  corridor. 

Q. — It  may  be  just  as  likely  it  was 
made  on  the  ground  floor?  A. — Just  as 
likely.  You  know  I  wandered  around 
with  him  for  an  hour  that  afternoon 
and  we  were  discussing  different  things 
and  during  that  time  I  made  the  ap- 
pointment with  him  to  go  down. 

Q. — And  you  do  not  know  just  when? 
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A- — I  think  I  made  it  just  before  I  left 
him  a  little,  but  I  am  not  exactly  sure. 

Q. — You  don't  remember  the  locality? 
A. — No.  I  will  give  the  best  of  my  re- 
collection, if  you  want  it.  The  best  of 
my  recollection  is,  it  was  made  in  that 


place  where  you  were  speaking  about — 
the  ante-room  to  the  lobby. 

Q. — The  Government  lobby?  A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  what  did  you  say  to  him?  A. 
— I  said,  "Now,  if  you  come  down  to 
the  piano  factory  to-morrow  night,  about 
half-past  seven,  we  will  discuss  this  af- 
fair of  ours,  as  to  what  we  want  for 
the  future.  We  will  be  away  from  other 
people;  they  will  not  see  us;  I  do  not 
want  to  be  with  you  very  much,  and 
you  do  not  want  to  be  with  me,  or  to 
be  seen  together."  That  was  the  gist  of 
it. 

Q. — All  of  which  was  untrue,  of  course? 
A. — No;  it  was  not  absolutely  untrue, 
although  it  was  a  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment. 

Q. — You  were  to  be  away  where  you 
would  not  be  in  the  presence  of  other 
people,  and  you  were  then  providing  for 
other  people  to  be  present?  A. — At  the 
same  time  I  knew  he  did  not  want  to  be 
around  with  me  very  much.  He  knew 
his  name  had  been  associated  with  me  in 
the  deal.  I  don't  suppose  he  was  particu- 
larly anxious  to  meet  me  around  the 
buildings  when  people  were  around  very 
much. 

Q. — That  part  of  it  was  untrue,  any- 
way? A. — Yes,  we  will  say  that  was  un- 
true.    That  was  a  part  of  the  scheme. 

Q.— What  did  he  say  to  that?  A  — 
He  agreed  to  that. 

Q. — What  did  he  say?  A. — He  said 
that  was  satisfactory;  he  would  go 
down. 

(499) 

Q. — That  was  all  that  took  place  be- 
tween you  and  Frank  Sullivan  about 
that — just  that?  A. — No;  I  cannot  say 
that  it  was  all.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
the   words. 

Q. — Can  you  give  me  any  more  of  it  at 
all?  A. — He  said  he  would  come  down 
there  the  next  evening. 

Q. — You  have  told  me  that.  Can  you 
give  me  any  more  of  that?  A. — No;  I 
will  not  give  you  any  more — not  the 
words.  I  cannot  give  you  any  more.  He 
arranged  to  come  down.  He  made  the 
arrangement  to  come  down  there,  and  he 
did  come. 

Q. — I  do  not  want  the  exact  words, 
fan  you  give  me  any  more  of  the  con- 
versation relating  to  the  appointment 
that  you  had  to  meetl  at  the  Crossin  pi- 
ano factory?  A. — Well,  we  talked  of  the 
reason  why  it  was  better  to  meet  there. 

Q. — Can  you  give  me  any  more  than 
you  have  given?  A. — No;  I  told  you 
that  before. 

Q. — Then  you  own  an  interest  in  the 
Crossin  piano  factory?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  much  do  you  own?  I  mean 
have  you  a  controlling  interest?  A. — 
Yes;  1  have  more  stock  than  anybody 
else. 
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Q. — You  have  the  controlling  interest. 
I  do  not  want  the  details  of  it.  And 
you  often  pro  up  there,  I  suppose?  A. — 
Occasionally,  yes. 

Q. — Now,  that  room  is  situated  where? 
A. — You   mean   the  office? 

Q. — The  room  that  you  were  in?  A. — 
The  office  is  situated  in  the  front  part  of 
the   building  we   occupy. 

Q.— On  what  storey?  A.— T  think  that 
is  called  the  third  storey. 

(500) 

Q.— Or  fourth?  Just  think  for  a  mo- 
ment? A. —  I  think  it  is  called  the  third 
storey.  It  may  be  the  fourth  storey.  I 
don't   remember  which. 

Q. — It  is  the  top  storey,  anyway,  of 
the  piano  works?  A. — Xo,  sir;  there  is 
another  storey  on  top  of  that. 

Q. — Is  it  an  office?  A.— We  used  it 
for  an  office. 

Q. — Where  did  you  meet  him  that 
night?  A. — At  the  door  of  the  factory 
on  Adelaide  street,  down  at  the  street 
door. 

Q. — Waiting  for  you?  A. — I  was  wait- 
ing for  him. 

Q. —  What  time  did  he  come  along?  A. 
— Somewhere  a  few  minutes  after  8.  I 
think. 

Q. — And  your  appointment  was  for 
what  hour!    A. — About  half-past  7. 

Q. — Was  it  raining  that  night?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  did  you  open  the  stair  door 
on  the  street?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q— A  key?     A.— Xo.  sir. 

Q. — And  you  had  made  your  arrange- 
ments beforehand?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — The  three  men  were  the  two 
Prices  and  a  man  named  Kenny?  A. — 
Yes.  sir. 

Q.— What  is  the  first  Price's  name!  A. 
—Will. 

Q. — Comes  from  where?  A. — Oore  Bay. 

Q. — And  !ii-  occupation  i-  what?  A. — 
Studying  law. 

Q. — And  the  other  Price?  A. — Percy 
Price. 

Q—  What   dor-  he  do?     A.— Study  law. 

Q. — In  whose  office  at  thai  time?  A. — 
1  could  not  tell  you  whose  office. 

,.-.iu , 

Q. — Whose   office   did   you   understand 

they  were  in?  A. — I  do  not  know  who-e 
office   he    w,n  in. 

Q.— And  the  other  man?  A.— Will?  1 
understood  lie  was  in  Bristol's  office. 

0- — That  was  the  man  who  «;i-  acting 
for  you  in  the  petition?  A.— Yes,  sir. 
But  he  was  not  in  Bristol's  office  when 
he  was  act  ing  in  the  petition. 

Q. —  And  Kenny?    A.-  Studying  law. 

Q. — Where?  A. — 1  do  not  know  what 
office   he    is   in. 
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Q. — Where  did  you  find  these  three 
men?     A. — 454  Church  street. 

Q. — Did  you  go  to  them?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — .Made  tin-  arrangement  with  them 
when?     A. — Monday  afternoon. 

Q. — After  you  saw  Frank?  A. — Ye-, 
sir. 

Q. — And  they  were  willing  to  come — 
these  young  law  students?  A. — They 
said  they  would. 

Q. — And  went  down  with  you  that 
day  and  arranged  it?     A. — Not  that  day. 

Q. — The  next  day?  A. — The  next  even- 
ing. 

Q. — Did  they  go  there  before  the  even- 
ing? A. — I  do  not  know  that  they  did. 
Some  of  them  might  have  been  in  before 
the  evening. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  them  where  they  were 
to  go?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Tell  them  what  room  they  were  to 
take?  A. — I  told  them  to  go  up  to  the 
factory.  I  think  some  of  them  were  in 
there  during  that   day — Tuesday. 

Q. — How  would  they  know  the  room  to 
go    to    unless   you   showed    them?     A. — 

(502) 

They  did  not  go  to  the  room  until  I 
went  and  showed  them.  I  found  them 
at   the  head   of  the  stairs. 

Q. — Was  that  in  the  afternoon  or  even- 
in<_r  of  Tuesday?     A. — In  the  evening. 

Q. — 'Before  Sullivan  came?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — And  they  were  waiting  there  for 
you   to   turn  up?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Then  you  took  them  up  to  the 
room?  A. — I  took  them  into  the  room. 
They  were  up  pretty  well  to  the  top,  I 
think  they  were  waiting  at  the  flat. 

Q. — And  did  you  then  arrange  the  pi- 
ano-':     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — And  arrange  them  in  what  way? 
A. — T  will  give  you  the  way  if  you  want 
it. 

Q. — Give  me  a  piece  of  paper  and  1 
will  see.  What  size  is  this  room?  A. — 
I  think  it  is  about  1(1  or  17  feet  long— 
17  or  something  like  that — possibly  a 
little   more. 

Q.— And  by  about  what  width?'  A.— 
Bight    or   nine   feet    wide. 

Q. — Then  let  us  get  the  room.  A. — 
There  i-  a  break  in  the  room — an  angle. 

Q. — A  room  about  twice  a-  long  a-  it 
is  wide?  A. — Yes,  or  possibly  a  little 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  it   i-  wide. 

Q. — I  want  to  get  as  near  the  propor- 
tion as  1  can.  Now.  then.  Exhibit  4."> 
will  be  a  sketch  of  the  room.  About  17 
or  IS  feet  long  and  about  8  or  o  feet 
wide,  or  thereabout-;.  \ow.  where  docs 
the  door  enter?  A. — About  there.  (In- 
dicating.) 

The  Chief  Justice — You  had  better 
mark    the    points   of    the   compass?     A. — 

That   i-  the  north.     (Indicating.) 
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The  Chief  Justice — That  is  on  Adelaide 
street    west?      A. — 102    Adelaide    street 

(503) 

\ve>t.     It  is  on  the  north  side. 

Mr.  Johnston — So  the  street  is  at  the 
lower  end?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Xow.  the  door  going  into  that  and 
the  stairs  land  where?  A. — That  door 
soes  out  of  the  factory  part  into  the  of- 
fice part.  The  landing  is  away  over 
here.  You  go  through  a  door  and  into 
the  factory  part. 

Q. — And  through  the  factory  into  the 
placed  marked  door  on  Exhibit  45  to  get 
into  the  office?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Any  light  in  the  factory  part?  A. 
— Yes,  sir;   there  are  windows. 

Q— Any  other  light  than  that?  A.— 
We  made  a  light  as  we  went  in. 

Q. — Was  there  electric  or  gas  in  the 
factory  part?  A. — We  lit  the  gas  as  we 
went  in. 

Q. — Where  is  the  gas  in  the  factory 
part?    A. — There  are  half  a  dozen. 

Q.— Which  one  did  you  light?  A.— I 
do  not  remember  which  one  we  lit. 

Q. — Did  you  light  any  in  the  factory? 
A. — We  had  some  light  in  the  factory 
part. 

Q.— Did  you  light  it?  A.— I  do  not 
think  I  did — no. 

Q. — Was  it  light  when  you  got  up 
there?  A. — Xo.  Some  of  us  struck  a 
match  and  lit  one  of  the  gases. 

Q. — Then  you  got  from  that  into  the 
office  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Xow.  where  is  the  light  in  the  of- 
fice? A.— One  hanging  down  here  about 
the  center,  and  there  is  a  gas  jet  about 
here — (indicating) — up  on  the  wall. 

Q. — That  is  the  center  drop?    A. — Yes. 

(504) 

Q.— Was  that  lit  that  night?  A.— Xo, 
sir.    It  was  not  lit  that  night. 

Q. — The  gag  jet  was  here  that  you 
speak  of?     A. — Yes. 

Q  —  Xext  the  door?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — Was  there  a  desk  there?  A. — 
A  little  light  desk. 

Q. — Where  does  it  come?  A. — Just  un- 
der the  gas  jet,  some  place. 

Q. — A  small  desk?  A. — Just  a  drop 
board. 

Q. — Xow,  how  many  pianos  were  there 
in  the  room?    A. — Four. 

Q. — Let  me  see  where  they  were?  A. 
— Just  a  moment,  and  I  will  point  out 
something  else.  There  was  a  shelf  run- 
ning along  here.  (Indicating.)  Cover- 
ing up  some  steam  pipes,  or  something. 

Mr.  Riddell— Xear  the  floor?  A.— Up 
about  that  high. 

Mr.  Johnston— Three  feet  high?  A  — 
Hardly — two  feet  six  or  three  feet.  It 
may  be  three  feet. 


Q. — Then  where  were  your  pianos? 
Place  them  as  you  had  theiii  placed*  A. 
—The  first  piano  was  about  here.  (In- 
dicating.) The  next  piano  was  here,  ami 
the  other  one  there.  (Indicating.)  The 
last  piano  was  across  there.  (Indicating.) 
Something  like  that. 

Q. — Then  what  pianos  were  these? 
What  sized  pianos-.'  A. — Well,  they  are 
four  feet  ten  high.  I  couldn't  tell  you 
the  thickness,  but  I  can  give  you  that 
information  later  on. 

Q- — A  piano  is  four  feet  ten  inches 
high?     A. — Yes.  sir.    ' 

Q—  And  all  the  same  size?  A.— All  the 
same   >ize. 

Q- — And  the  length  of  them  how  much? 
A. — I  could  not  tell  you. 

(505) 

Q- — About?  A. — I  could  not  tell  you 
exactly.  I  will  get  that.  Mr.  Crossin  is 
here.     He  will  tell  you  exactly  himself. 

Mr.  Johnston — The  length  of  a  piano. 
Mr.  Crossin? 

Mr.  Crossin— Five  feet  two  and  a  half 
inches. 

Mr.  Johnston — We  will  accept  that  as 
being  right— five  feet  two  and  a  half 
inches. 

Q— Then  the  width  across  here.  Let 
me  get  the  full  width?  A.— The  better 
way  will  be  to  get  some  person  to  mea- 
sure that  to-day  and  bring  up  the  mea- 
surement.    I  cannot  tell  you  to  a  foot. 

Mr.  Johnston — Could  Mr.  Crossin  get 
us  the  measurements  of  that  room?  We 
will   take   his   measurements. 

Witness — He  may  go  and  get  it  for 
you  now. 

Mr.  Johnston — Mr.  McEvoy  will  go 
down  with  him. 

The  Chief  Justice— Perhaps  he  has  the 
measurements  here  now. 

Mr.  Crossin — Xot  at  present  with  me. 

Mr.  Johnston — That  was  arranged, 
then,  by  you  and  the  three  law  students. 
Are  they  all  from  Gore  Bay?  A.— Yes, 
sir. 

Q- — Arranged  early  in  the  evening?  A. 
— Y'es,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnston — You  will  allow  us  to. 
see  it  at  lunch  time,  Mr.  Crossin? 

Mr.  Blake — Oh,  certainly. 

Mr.  Crossin — Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Johnston,  resuming — And  we  will 
get  the  exact  measurements.  Xow,  your 
jet  that  night  next  the  door  was*  the 
only  one   that   was  lit   while   they  were 

(506) 

there?     A. — While   Sullivan   and   I   were 
there. 

Q. — We  will  get  the  exact  measure- 
ments. Xow  what  other  furniture  was  in 
the  room  besides  the  four  pianos  and  the 
little  desk?     A. — There  were  a  couple  of 
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chairs  sitting  around,  and  possibly  a 
chair  here. 

Q. — When  you  and  Frank  were  there? 
A. — That  is  all  I  mind.  There  was  a 
couple  of  chairs. 

Q. — Is  that  where  you  sat?  A. — Some- 
thing like  that.     (Indicating.) 

Q. — Who  sat  in  the  chair?  A. — I  think 
Sullivan  sat  in  that  chair.  (Indicating.) 
And  the  other  may  have  been  about 
there  possibly.  (Indicating.)  I  do  not 
know  exactly. 

Q. — Now,  we  have  got  that  far.  Then 
you  would  be  sitting  nearly  opposite  the 
door?     A. — Nearly  so. 

Q. — And  Sullivan  would  be  a  little 
nearer  the  gas  jet?  A. — Yes.  sir.  The 
door  was  shut  then. 

Q. — And  you  were  facing  the  door?  A. 
— Facing  Sullivan  and  the  door  together. 

Q. — Then  I  have  not  got  it  quite  right. 
If  you  will  give  me  the  angle  at  which 
he  was  sitting?  A. — He  was  likely  sit  - 
ting  at  about  a  square  angle.  I  do  not 
know  exactly. 

Q. — That  is  the  way  that  you  would 
be  facing  more  or  less?  A. — More  or 
less. 

(507) 

Q. — And  he  would  be  facing  more  or 
less  that  way?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Then,  were  these  pianos  touching 
the  wall — these  two  middle  ones?  A. — 
I  think  they  must  have  almost  touched 
the  wall,  ami  that  must  have  almost 
touched  the  shelf. 

Q. — That  the  two  middle  pianos  were 
almost  touching  the  wall  then — within 
an  inch  or  two  of  it,  anyway?  Then 
the  other  piano  in  front  would  be  about 
in  the  same  relative  position  as  the  one 
behind?  A. — Yes.  It  was  about  the 
same  distance  from  each  wall  or  the 
shelf. 

Q. — Where  did  you  place  your  report- 
ers!    A. — They  were  behind. 

Q. — Let  me  get  them.  Where  was 
Kenny?  A. — I  could  not  tell  you  that. 
They   placed   themselves. 

Q. — But  the  reporters  were  back  here 
somewhere?     A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q— Marked    by    "X."      That     is    where 
they  were     Were  these  pianos  what  you 
call  "grand"  pianos  or  "upright"!     A. 
They   were  upright  pianos. 

Q. — That  is  as  nearly  as  you  can  <„r>ve 
me  the  posit  inn  of  the  parties!     \.  -Yes. 

Q. — The  pianos  are  boxed  in  right  from 
the  top  down  to  the  bottom!  A. — Yes, 
-ir.   excepting   the   castors. 

Q. — They  are  pretty  near  the  il \ 

— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  make  pianos.  I  understand,  so 

that  they  go  as  near  the  floor  as  you  can 
get  them?  A.  -Yes,  -ir:  notning  but  the 
castors  under  them. 
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Q. — And  they  sunk  in  a  little  bit?  A. 
--  Yes,  -ir. 

Q. — Just  near  enough  so  that  if  you 
want   to   move  them  on   a  cart   or  floor 

(508) 

you  can  do  so.  Then  when  you  met 
Frank  at  the  door,  you  and  he  went  up 
together?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q—  Did  you  have  a  light?  A.— I  had 
a    candle. 

Q. — Where  did  you  get  it?  A. — Brought 
it  downstairs  with  me. 

Q.— Was  it  lit?  A.— Xo,  sir:  I  lit  it 
after  I  stepped  in  and  shut  the  street 
door. 

Q. — And  you  went  ahead?  A. — Yes. 
-ir. 

Q. — Carried  the  candle?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  walked  up  the  two  or  three 
flights  of  stairs,  whatever  they  were?  A. 
— Yes.    sir. 

Q. — And  went  in  at  this  place?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Xow,  how  long  were  vou  in  there 
altogether?    A.— With  Sullivan? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — Well,  I  do  not  know. 
Possibly  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Q—  Talking  about  this  deal  all  the 
time?  A. — Yes,  sir.  Talking  about  things 
we  might   get   in   the  future. 

Q. — You  were  not  talking  about  any 
other  subjects?  A. — Not  of  any  conse- 
quence. 

Q. — You  were  not  talking  about  them 
except  a  mere  casual  remark?  A. — That 
is  all.  We  might  have  spoken  a  little 
about  the  piano  business.  I  think  we 
did,  if  I  remember  aright. 

Q. — Then,  did  you  give  Frank  Sullivan 
a  chair  or  offer  him  a  chair  to  sit  down 
on?  A.- — I  do  not  remember  whether  I 
offered  him  or  whether  he  just  sat  down. 
He  had  been  up  there  before. 

Q. — What  did  you  do  with  the  candle! 
A.— I  think  I  put  that  out  outside,  when 
I  lit  the  gas. 

(509) 

Q. — Outside  the  door?  A. — Yes.  on 
one  of  the   benches. 

Q. — And  the  only  gas  lit  was  the  one 
at   the  desk?     A.— Yes. 

Q—  One  jet?     A.— Yes.   sir. 

Q. — Any  globe  on  it?     A. — Xo.  sir. 

Q. — .lust    an  open  jet?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— And  it  was  a  dark  night,  you  say, 
and  raining'.'     A. — A   dark  night. 

Q. — Were  there  any  window-  in  this 
room  at  all?  A. — Ye-,  sir.  but  there 
were  shutters  on  them — that  is.  loose 
shutters.  Those  shutters  that  BWing. 
They  can  make  a  report  of  them  when 
t  !ie\    get    t  lie  size   of  the   room. 

Q. — They  were  closed  that  night?  A. — 
To  the  l>est  of  my  recollection.  You 
could  see  a  light  through  the  shutters 
even    if  they   were  dosed 
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Q. — Now,  what  was  the  first  thing  you 
talked  about  in  the  room  this  night?  A. 
— I  could  not  remember  the  first  thing  I 
talked  about. 

Q. — What  was  the  first  subject  you 
began  to  discuss?  A. — I  suppose  we  be- 
gan to  discuss,  perhaps,  something  about 
whether  I  had  seen  Mr.  Whitney,  and 
how  Stratton  was — something  of  that 
kind. 

Q. — And  was  it  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion of  yours  or  a  remark  of  yours  that 
that  came  up?  A. — I  do  not  remember 
who  asked  the  question  first.  I  remem- 
ber that  was  discussed. 

Q.— Whether  it  was  Stratton  or  Whit- 
ney* you  are  not  quite  sure  who  asked 
the  question,  but  you  are  sure  that  was 
discussed?  A. — Yes,  both  of  these  names 
mentioned. 

Q. — Then  what  else  was  said  after  that 
was  talked  of?    A. — I  could  not  give  you 

(510) 

in  rotation  exactly  what  was  said,  but  I 
can  give  you  subjects  that  were  talked 
about. 
'  Q. — Give  me  the  next  subject  you 
talked  about  after  Stratton  and  Whit- 
ney? A. — I  cannot  tell  you  which  sub- 
ject was  discussed  after  Stratton  and 
Whitney. 

Q. — You  have  no  recollection  at  all  of 
what  next  took  place?  A. — I  can  give 
you  the  gist  of  the  discussion  and  the 
different  subjects  we  discussed  about  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection.  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  order  in  which  they  came. 

Q. — What  was  the  first  subject  that 
you  can  remember?  A. — I  remember 
that  we  discussed  the  question  of  how 
much  support  the  Government  wanted, 
or  whether  they  needed  me  or  not.  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  was  discussed. 

Q- — What  did  you  say?  A. — Frank 
said  to  me  that  they  needed  me  as  bad 
now  as  they  ever  did,  as  they  did  before 
the  Norths — that  they  had  members  that 
were  not  well,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
They  could  not  get  along  with  the  sup- 
port they  had,  and  they  needed  me  as 
bad  now  as  they  needed  me  at  any  time. 

Q. — You  remember  that  being  said? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — That  was  in  answer  to  what,  or  in 
what  connection?  A. — I  don't  remem- 
ber the  connection  in  which  it  came. 

Q- — Now,  what  did  you  say  about 
that?  A. — I  don't  remember  what  I  said. 
I  remember  he  said  that. 

Q. — 'Did  he  say  anything  more  about 
that,  according  to  your  recollection?  A. 

(511) 

— He  spoke  about   Evanturel.  and  some 
of  the  members  who  were  sick. 


Q. — Did  he  say  anything  more  than 
that  in  that  connection?  A. — I  don't 
know  that  he  did  in  that  connection. 

Q. — What  other  subject  do  you  recol- 
lect thafc  he  talked  of  that  night?  A  — 
He  talked  about  whether  Stratton  was 
uneasy  or  not  about  the  deal.  He  said 
he  was  uneasy. 

Q. — Did  you  ask  him  if  he  was  uneasy? 
A. — I  asked  him  how7  Stratton  was. 

Q. — Is  that  what  you  asked  him?  That 
is  what  you  recollect?  A. — That  is  what 
I  recollect. 

Q. — "I  asked  him  how  Stratton  was," 
and  what  did  he  say?  A. — He  said  he 
had  been  very  uneasy,  and  asked  hira 
once  whether  he  could  trust  me  or  not. 

Q. — What  else  did  he  say?  A. — And 
that  he  wanted  to  see  Frank  very  often, 
and  he  had  gone  in  there  to  Stratton's 
office  almost  daily,  and  he  hadn't  any 
trouble  getting  in:  that  he  could  always 
get  right  into  the  office  without  delav  at 
all. 

Q. — And  what  else?  A. — As  near  as  I 
can  remember,  that   is  all. 

Q. — Now,  let  us  bear  in  mind  what  we 
have  got.  We  have  got  Whitney  and 
Stratton;  we  have  got  the  members  sick 
and  support  needed,  and  we  have  Strat- 
ton uneasy.  We  have  those  three  sub- 
jects. 

Mr.  Blake — And  Evanturel's  name. 

Mr.  Johnston — Oh,  yes.  Then,  what 
else  was  talked  of?  A. — There  was  talk 
of  the  question  of  whether  Myers  could 
be  trusted  or  not,  and  what  he  knew 
about  it. 

(512) 

Q.— What  was  said?  A.— I  think  I 
said  to  him  I  wondered  if  we  could  trust 
Myers,  if  he  would  give  away  what  had 
been  done.  I  don't  remember  the  exart 
words.  And  he  said  he  did  not  think 
that  Myers  knew  a  great  deal  about  the 
money  transaction,  or  about  the  trans- 
action. 

Q. — Please  keep  to  what  he  said  as 
nearly  as  you  can.  He  did  not  think 
My<^  s  knew  very  much  about  the  trans- 
aetuji?  A. — He  might  have  used  the 
word  •■money."'  but  I  do  not  remember 
whether  he  did,  and  I  said.  "Well,  he 
brought  the  parcel  down  to  the  smoking 
room,"  and  he  said,  "No,  that  was  not 
Myers  brought  that  down-  that  was 
Chase."  He  said  Myers  took  it  from  Mr. 
Stratton  and  handed  it  to  Chase,  and 
Chase  brought  it  down  to  the  smoking- 
room. 

Q. — What  did  you  say  in  regard  to 
that?  A. — I  said  I  thought  it  was  My- 
ers. I  said  I  would  take  out  my  book 
and  put  down  the  name  Chase.  He  said. 
"We  do  not  want  to  get  mixed  on  that; 
we  want  to  be  sure  of  the  man;  we  do 
not  want  to  get  our  stories  crossed." 
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Q. — "We  do  nut  want  to  get  mixed  on 
that";  we  want  to  be  sure  of  our  man? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.     And  sure  that  your  stories  agreed? 

A.— Yes. 

(). — That  you  did  not  make  any  hitch 
in  your  stories?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Now.  what  was  the  object  of  his 
saying  that  you  did  not  want  to  make 
any  hitch  in  your  stories  or  not  ag 
What  was  there  to  agree  to  or  hitch 
about?  A. — Simply  because  if  Stratton 
did  not  do  what  was  right  with  us  in 
the  future  in  regard  to  timber,  or  any- 
thing we  wanted,  we  would  be  able  to 
hold  him  up. 

Q. — 1  see.  A. — That  was  the  idea  ex- 
actly. 

Q. — That  is  what  you  said?  A. — No, 
that  is  what  he  said,  and  pressed  between 
us. 

Q. — You  were  both  talking  about 
that?     A.— Yes.  -ir. 


(513) 

Q. — You  were  both  talking  about  it? 
A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — And  what  you  were  doing  in  that 
piano  place,  then,  was  to  see  that  your 
stories  agreed  about  this  matter?  You 
were  pretending  this,  of  course,  so  that 
you  could  hold  Stratton  up  if  he  did 
not  do  what  Sullivan  thoujht  was  right? 
A. — That  was  the  tenor  of  that  conversa- 
tion, exactly. 

Q. — That  was  the  tenor  of  that  con- 
versation, and  then,  having  said  that. 
was  that,  all?  A. — No.  The  question  of 
what  we  were  to  pick  out  for  ourselves. 
We  were  to  pick  out  something  that 
was  good. 

Q. — And  was  that  all  that  was  said 
about  that  subject — about  trusting  My- 
ers and  the  carrying  of  the  parcel?  A. — 
I  think,  perhaps,  it  was  all.  I  think  I 
said  something  about  Myers'  face  color- 
ing up  when  I  went  in  there.  That 
might  have  been  said. 

Q. — That  is  when  you  went  in  that 
day?  A. — At  some  time  when  1  padrone 
into  the  office.  ^ 

Q. — Now.  did  he  tell  you  that,  1  snouid 
imagine  that   he  would   at    that    stage 
that  the  story  of  Myers  would  not  do  at 
all?     A.— No.  he  did   not   say   that. 

Q. — That  you  would  have  to  have 
Chase  in  it?  A. — He  did  not  say  it  would 
not  do  at  all.  He  simply  said  that  My- 
ers was  not  the  man  who  brought  the 
panel  to  the  smoking  room :  lie  -aid  ii 
was  Mr.  Chase.     He  -aid  Myers  took  it 

from   Stratton   and  gave   it    to  <'ha-e. 

Q.- — Didn't    you    say    to   him.   or    lie    to 
you — one    would    naturally    think      80 
"Now,  we  must  not  disagree  about  that: 
we  have  got  to  settle  upon  that  point? 
A. — I  think  he  said  that. 
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Q. — That  yon  must  not  disagree  upon 
that ;  we  must  get  that  right;  we  must 
settle  on  that  point  first,  and  then  fin- 
ally you  and  he  agreed,  you  pretending, 
and  he  real  about  that — thai  it  should 
be  put  in  this  way.  that  Myers  took  the 
parcel  to  Chase  and  Chase  took  it  to  the 
smoking  room?     A. — Yes. 

Q.  I  hat  was  agreed  between  you  as 
the  way  the  story  should  be  told?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Quite  so.  And  does  that  exhaust 
that  part  of  it  now?  A. — I  think  that  i- 
all  in  regard  to  Mr.  Myers,  as  far  as  I 
remember. 

Q. — Then  will  you  please  give  me  the 
next  subject  that  you  recollect?  I  will 
not  trouble  you  as  to  being  in  order.  A. 
— I  recollect  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  I 
would  get  the  rest  of  the  money. 

Q. — What  was  really  said  at  that 
time?  A. — I  think  I  used  those  words.  I 
think  I  said,  "Do  you  think  Stratton 
will  pay  the  rest  of  the  monev:" 

Q.— Or  the  balance?  A.— Or  the  bal- 
ance— I  would  not  say  which — or  the 
rest  of  the  money — I  am  not  sure  which. 
Possibly  1  -aid  the  "rest  of  the  money." 

Q. — Possibly  you  might  have  -aid  any- 
thing. I  am  trying  to  test  your  recol- 
lection? A. — I  am  giving  you  the  best  of 
my  recollect  ion. 

Q. — I  will  take  both  of  your  state- 
ments as  you  have  given  them.  That  is 
the  best  of  your  recollection?  Then  what 
did  he  say  Bo  that?  A. — Why.  he  said 
he  would;  there  was  no  doubt.  He 
thought  he  would.  He  said  he  couldn't 
help  it;   he  would  have  to. 

Q  —  Have  to?     A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — If  you  and  he  could  only  stick  to 
the  story,  you  could  hold  him  up?  That 
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was  his  idea,  apparently,  and  you  were 
leading  him  on?  A. — He  knew  we  had 
material  enough.  There  was  not  any 
question  but  what  we  could  hold  Strat- 
ton up.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  about 
that. 

Q—  I  didn't  ask  that?  A.— I  am  tell- 
ing that.  That  is  the  real  answer  to  the 
question  you  asked  me.  That  is  why  I 
am  telling  you. 

Q. — Let  it  go.  That  is  all  I  am  en- 
titled to  get  on  that  point:  1  am  satis- 
fied. I  will  go  to  the  next  BUbject.  What 
was  the  next  subject  that  was  talked 
about?  A. — 1  remember  we  discussed  the 
question   of    the    timber. 

Q. — Now.  what  was  said  aboul  tim- 
ber? A. — He  asked  me  if  I  had  Lrot  any 
report  or  any  further  word  about  some 
timber  I  had  spoken  to  him  about  BOme 
lime    before    that. 
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Q— What  was  that  timber?  A.— 
North-west  of  Sudbury. 

Q. — That  was  early  in  the  game?  A. 
—  Thai  had  been  spoken  between  him  and 
I  before. 

Q. — That  was  the  Clemow  business  we 
have  heard  something  about?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  that  was  talked  early  in  the 
game?  A. — Clemow's  name  was  never 
mentioned  until  that  night. 

Q. — But  that  was  the  deal  he  was  re- 
ferring to  apparently?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  that  had  been  discussed  the 
fall  before?  A.— That  is  not  the  deal 
that  was  early  in  the  fall,  but  Frank  and 
I  had  spoken,  or,  at  least,  I  had  spoken 
to  Frank  about  some  timber  north-west 
of  Sudbury. 

Q. — You  have  told  us  that  was  along 
in  October?  A. — Yes.  we  discussed  it 
some  time  before. 

The  Chancellor — It  was  repeated  again 
this  night,  he  says?     A. — Yes. 
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Mr.  Johnston — But  that  was  the  same 
deal?     A. — Ye3. 

Q. — It  had  been  discussed  in  the  Octo- 
ber previous,  but  the  original  deal  was 
McGregor  Island?  A. — I  do  not  know 
that  it  was  October — some  time  along 
there. 

Q. — Now,  what  else  did  you  say  in  re- 
gard to  that?  A.— Well,  f  told  him  that 
we  could  not  very  well  get  any  timber, 
or  apply  for  any  timber  in  his  name,  be- 
cause the  people  in  the  country  would 
recognize  the  fact  that  his  name  had 
been  connected  with  mine,  and  objection 
would  be  raised  on  that  point. 

Q. — And  then  what  was  done?  A. — 
He  suggested  that  we  should  think  of 
some  name — some  person  we  could  think 
of  who  should  have  the  timber.  I  spoke 
of  this  man  Clemow;  he  could  use  the 
name:  he  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  he 
might  be  paid  something  for  it. 

Q. — Was  that  all  that  was  said?  A. — 
We  were  to  look  into  that  matter  in  the 
future. 

Q. — That  was  all,  in  substance?  A. — ■ 
Practically   all. 

Q. — And  what  other  subject  did  you 
talk  about  in  substance?  A. — We  talked 
about  minerals — some  mineral  at  Webb- 
wood  we  might  get. 

Q. — In  the  same  connection?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — And  what  else?  A. — We  talked 
about  fishery  licenses. 

Q. — The  mineral  was  a  matter  of  no 
great  moment.  It  did  not  take  up  much 
conversation?     A. — Not  very  much. 

Q. — And  the  fishery  business — did  that 
take  up  any  conversation?  A. — I  don't 
remember  how  long.  We  discussed  some- 
thing about  it.  Said  Nobles  would  be 
around  after  a  little,  wanting  these  pond 
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net  licenses. 

Q. — And  the  arrangement  was  what 
did  you  say  on  that  occasion?  A. — We 
would  see  him  whenever  he  came  around. 
Frank  told  me  that  Noble  had  paid  for 
a  rake-off  for  those  licenses  last  year. 

Q.— Did  he  tell  you  that  this  night? 
A. — He  spoke  of  it. 

Q. — And  did  he  say  the  amount  this 
night?  A. — I  don't  think  he  said  the 
amount. 

Q. — Was  any  amount  named  by  which 
you  were  going  to  hold  up  the  Nobles 
this  year?  A. — I  think  possibly  there 
might  have  been  an  amount  mentioned 
that  night. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  much  it  would 
be  if  it  was  mentioned?  A. — It  would 
be  some  several  hundred  dollars. 

Q. — It  was  not  a  few  dollars;  it  was 
several  hundred?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then,  was  there  any  other  subject 
talked  of?  A. — There  was  a  subject 
talked  of  in  regard  to  Clapperton  Is- 
land. He  said  there  was  no  use  talking 
about  Clapperton  Island  or  timber  like 
that:  there  was  not  enough  value  there 
at   all. 

Q. — Not  good  enough?     A. — No. 

Q. — And  then  what  else?  A. — Some- 
thing about  some  man  from  Western 
Ontario  who  had  spoken  to  his  father 
about  some  timber  he  wanted  to  get 
from  the  Government. 

Q. — I  am  speaking  of  that  night?  A. 
— Yes,  that  was  that  night,  and  that  the 
man  was  willing  to  pay  $1,000  to  some 
person  who  could  get  this  for  him. 

Q. — That  was  repeating  a  conversation 
that  had  taken  place  before?  A. — I 
think  he  had  spoken  of  that  before. 

Q. — Any  other  subject  talked  of  that 
night?    A. — I  could  not  say  exactly  how 
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much  discussion  there  was. 

Q. — Is  that  all  that  you  recollect  at 
the  present  moment — all  the  subject  that 
you  talked  about?  I  will  not  worry  you 
much  about  the  details.  I  want  to  get 
generally  what  was  said.  Is  that  all 
that  was  said  that  night?  A. — I  remem- 
ber his  saying  something — that  if  we 
made  a  good  thing  out  of  some  of  these 
deals  we  might  pay  back  the  money  to 
the  Government;  they  were  hard  up,  and 
had  not  money. 

Q. — What  was  said  about  that?  A. — 
That  is  about  the  substance.  He  said  if 
we  made  a  good  deal  of  money  out  of 
this  timber,  or  some  of  those  things,  we 
might  hand  that  money  back  to  Strat- 
ton. 

Q. — Did  he  make  use  of  that  expres- 
sion?   A. — Yes. 

Q—  No  doubt  about  that?  A.— No 
doubt  about  that,  that  thev  were  hard 
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up,  and  wanted  money,  and  we  could 
give  it  back.     I  agreed  that  we  might. 

Q.— Was  that  all  thai  took  place?  A. 
-  Thai  is  about  all  with  regard  to  hand- 
ing the  money  back. 

Q, — Was  there  any  other- subject  talked 
of  that  you  remember  for  the  moment? 
A. — Said  something  about  fishing  licenses 
in  Kogowan  Lake. 
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Q. — At  any  rate,  I  have  disposed  of 
the  fishery  business,  and  I  have  disposed 
of  the  minerals  and  the  timber.  Now, 
any  other  subject  that  you  talked  about 
on  that  night?  A.— There  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  three  Norths  discussed — the 
elections. 

Q. — What  was  -aid  about  that,  accord- 
ing to  your  recollection?  A. — He  said  he 
could  easily  give  inforamtion  any  time 
that  would  unseat  the  three  Norths  in 
short  order.  He  said  his  father  had  not 
been  up  there  except  that  lie  had  went 
to  Palmerston  one  night,  but  that  he 
had  directed  part  of  the  campaign  from 
there. 

Q. — Anything  more  said  by  him?  A. — 
He  said  he  could  soon  give  us  some 
names  that  would  unseat  the  Norths. 

Q.— Anything  more?  A. — I  think  that 
was  practically  about  all  about  that.  T 
remember  he  spoke  something  about  in 
connection  with  Stratton  not  doing  what 
lie  should  do—  lie  --aid  if  he  didn't  he 
could  easily  gel  a  scare  headline  put  in 
the  World.' 

Q. — Oh.  you  can  get,  perhaps?  A. — He 
said  he  had  a  friend  on  the  World,  par- 
ticularly. 

Q. — He  did  not  speak  of  that  as  a 
matter  of  any  difficulty  at  all.  did  he?  A. 
— Oh.  no:   not  anv  great  difficulty. 

Q—  No  .groat  difficulty?  A.-  He  spoke 
of  it.  Tie  said  lie  had  a  warm  personal 
friend  on  the  World,  and  he  could  have 
that  done  at   any  t  ime. 

Q. — And  at  thai  time  (lie  election  in 
the  three  Norths  had  taken  place?  A. — 
Yes.  air. 

Q. — And  they  had  all  itpturned  Libera"] 
candidates?     A. — Yes. 
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Q. — Which  is  important  in  your  story? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  then  what  other  Bubjects  were 
discussed?  V  1  do  not  recoiled  any- 
thing  el-e. 

Q. — Nothing  for  the   moment    that   you 

recoiled  excepting  that?    A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — Then  did  you  leave?  A.  -He  and 
I    went    down    together     yes,   sir. 

Q. — Did  he  remain  seated  during  Hie 
whole  of  (hi-  interview?  A.  1  could  not 
say  that  he  did.  1  think,  perhaps,  he 
did.     lie  might    not   have.     I   think  he  did 
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stand  up  and  go  over  to  the  piano  just 
before  we  went  out. 

Q. — Did  you  intercept  him  in  anv  way? 
A.— Xo. 

Q.— You  just  let  him  go  about  as  he 
pleased?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — He  could  have  gone  in  behind  the 
piano-  if  he  wanted  to?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  would  not  have  stopped  him? 
A. — I  do  not  know  that  I  would. 

Q. — And  talking  in  your  ordinary  tone 
of  voice,  I  suppose?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Were  you  talking  in  your  ordin- 
ary tone  of  voice  that  night?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

0. — -lust  as  you  have  been  talking  in 
the  box  here?  A. — Just  as  I  would  talk 
in  any  ordinary  conversation,  lie  was 
speaking  fairly  loud  because  I  am  just 
a  little  deaf  with  one  ear.  I  do  not 
catch  conversations  quite  as  readily  as 
others  do. 

Q. — Did  you  ask  him  to  repeat  any  an- 
swer he  bad  given  you?  A. — I  do  not 
remember  that  I  did. 

Q. — You  have  heard  all  I  have  said  to 
you  without  any  trouble?     A. — Yes. 
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Q. — Mr.  Riddell  says  he  cannot  hear 
you?  A. — This  is  quite  a  different  build- 
ing to  what  that  office  was. 

Q. — You  could  hear  there  more  easily 
than  you  could  here?  A. — It  is  lined 
and   closed  up  tight. 

Q. — You  could  bear  there  more  easily 
than  here?  A. — Yes.  sir.  You  could  that 
distance,  from  me  to  Mr.  Riddell,  easier 
there  than   in   this  big  room. 

Q. — You  hear1  me  without  any  difficul- 
ty? A. — Because  I  have  got  the  best 
ear  to  you. 

Q. — Well,  just  keep  it  there  for  a  mo- 
ment and  1  will  ask  you  a  question  or 
two?  A. — 1  will.  Do  not  be  alarmed 
about  that. 

Q. — Then  what  was  the  last  thing  that 
yon  talked  about  in  the  piano  room':  Do 
you  remember  that?  A. — No.  1  do  not 
remember  the  last   thing. 

Q. — Did  you  turn  out  the  gas  when 
you  started  to  go  out?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  lock  the  door?  A. — Ye-, 
sir. 

Q. —  And  how  did  yon  gel  downstairs0 
A. — We  walked  downstairs  with  the  can- 
dle. 

Q. — Did  you  light  the  candle  at  the 
door?  A. — Yes.  sir.  after  we  came  out 
of  the  oilice. 

Q—  You  lit  the  candle  at  the  doorl     \ 
— T    think   so. 

Q. — And  walked  on  down.  And.  did 
you  say  anything  on  the  was  down  to 
liiin?  A. — Talking  along  a-  we  went 
down. 

Q. —  Did  you  say  anything  that  you 
renumber  of  A. — I  do  not  remember 
what    we   -aid. 
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Q. — Did  you  part  with  him  at  the  door 
at  the  street?  A. — No,  sir;  1  walked  over 
to  Bay  street  with  him,  and  along  Ade- 
laide. 

Q. — To  the  corner  of  Bay  and  Ade- 
laide?    A.— Yes. 

Q— Went  into  the  hotel  there?  A.— 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  had  one  or  two  drinks?  A. — 
Had  one  drink,  or  a  cigar,  I  forget  which. 

Q. — Or  both?  A. — No,  just  one,  I  think. 

Q. — And  did  you  part  there  with  him? 
A. — No.  sir;  I  walked  down  Bay  to  King. 

Q. — And  shook  hands  with  him?  A. — 
He  got  in  the  car  at  the  corner  of  King 
and  Bay. 

Q. — Then  going  which  way?  A. — That 
car  was  going  east. 

Q. — Then  you  must  have  crossed  King 
street  to  get  to  the  corner?  A. — To  the 
car. 

Q. — Did  you  stand  there  talking  to  him 
for  some  time?  A. — I  might  have  for  a 
minute  or  two  until  the  car  came  along. 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  to  you?  A. 
—Not  that  I  remember  of  particularly. 

Q. — Don't  remember  what  he  said  to 
you  there?    A. — Not  particularly. 

Q. — Now,  if  I  told  you  what  might 
have  been  said,  you  could  not  say  wheth- 
er he  did  or  not?  A. — If  you  told  me,  I 
might  be  able  to  remember.  I  would 
have  a  better  chance  to  say  whether  I 
could  or  could  not,  after  you  tell  me. 

Q. — Then  you  never  saw  him  again 
until  the  day  of  the  House?  A. — I  do 
not  think  so. 
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Q. — Did  you  speak  to  him  after  you 
made  vour  statement  in  the  House?  A. 
—Yes/ 

Q.— Where?  A.— At  the  Walker  House. 

Q. — And  what  did  he  say  to  you?  A. — 
He  said  he  wanted  to  speak  to  me. 

Q. — What  conversation  took  place  be- 
tween you  and  him  then?  A. — He  came 
out  on  to  the  street — on  to  the  side- 
walk in  front  of   the  Walker  House. 

Q. — What  conversation  took  place  be- 
tween you?  A. — The  conversation  was 
something  like  this.  He  said  to  me,  "I 
think  you  ought  to  speak  to  me."  It  was 
several  days  after  I  made  the  statement. 
"I  think  it  is  up  to  you  to  talk  to  me." 
He  said,  "You  ought  to  speak  to  me.  I 
think  it  is  up  to  you  to  talk  to  me." 
"Well,"  I  said,  "what  have  you  got  to 
say?"  Talked  to  him  in  that  way,  and 
he  said.  "Where  am  I  going  to  be  at? 
It  is  all  right,"  he  said,  "for  you  to 
make  this  statement  in  the  House,  and 
Stratton;  you  are  both  in  the  political 
game,"  and  he  said,  "Where  am  I  going 
to   come    out?     I   am    the    one    that    is 


going  to  sutler  by  I  his,"  and  for  that  rea- 
son he  thought  1  ought  to  talk  to  him. 

Q. — And  did  you  talk  to  him?  A. — I 
just  talked  to  him  a  few  minutes. 

Q. — And  that  is  the  only  conversation 
you  have  had  of  any  account  with  him? 
A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — Or  about  this  matter?  A. — Yes 
sir,  of  any  account. 

Q. — Did  you  oiler  to  compensate  him 
for  his  loss?  A. — I  said  to  him,  you 
should  not  feel  so  bad  about  that  I  said 
last  fall,  you  remember  you  told  mo  that 
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for  $5  000  you  would  tell— he  offered 
me  last  fall  once  that  he  would  tell  us 
who  burnt  the  ballots,  and  all  about  the 
manipulation  of  the  machine,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  I  told  our  lawyer,  Mr. 
Bristol,  at  the  time  what  was  said. 

Q. — L  am  asking  you  about  Frank 
Sullivan,  please.  Confine  yourself  to 
that.  Did  you  offer  to  compensate  him 
for  his  supposed  loss  when  you  had  a 
talk  with  him?  A.— In  that  way  only. 
I  said  to  him — he  had  made  that  refer- 
ence last  fall,  and  I  did  not  think  he 
ought  to  feel  so  bad,  when  he  offered  to 
sell  out  for  that  amount. 

Q. — Did  you  lead  him  on  to  believe 
that  you  would  get  him  the  $5,000  if  he 
would  make  the  exposure  ?  A. — No  sir. 
I  did  not  lead  him  on  to  believe.  I  told 
him  that  I  did  not  want  to  prosecute 
him  or  do  anything  with  him:  it  was 
not  him  I  was  after,  it  was  the  Govern- 
men — Stratton,  and  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  help  him  in  any  way  I  could.  I  did 
not  want  to  prosecute  him,  or  anything 
of  that  kind;  it  was  not  him  I  was  after, 
it  was  Stratton  and  the  Government  I 
was  after — it  was  not  Frank. 

Q. — But,  I  am  asking  you  a  question, 
and  you  still  wander  away.  Did  you 
offer  in  any  way  to  compensate  him,  or 
make  good  the  loss  which  he  was  com- 
plaining of?  A. — No,  I  didn't  offer  di- 
rectly. I  gave  him  to  understand  that  I 
would  be  glad  to  help  him  in  any  way 
I  could. 

Q. — -That  you  would  put  some  money 
transaction  in  his  way  if  you  could?  A. 
— I  would  be  very  glad  if  I  could.  All 
I  wanted  him  was  to  tell  the  truth  in 
the  witness  box. 

Q. — And  if  you  could  be  the  means  of 
shoving  some  money  in  front  of  him  you 
would   be    very    glad?      A. — I    said    if    I 

(525) 

could  help  him   in   any   way   I   would  be 
glad. 

Q. — What  did  you  mean  to  convey  to 
Frank  Sullivan,  a  man  that  you  give 
such  a  character  to  now,  when  you  told 
him  that?     A. — I  meant  to  convey  that 
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I  was  not  wanting  to  do  him  any  harm 
personally  at  all;  it  was  not  him  I  was 
after,  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  as- 
sist him  in  any  way  I  could  if  he  told 
the  truth,  that  was  all. 

Q. — What  did  you  mean  to  convey  to 
him  when  you  told  him  that  you  would 
try  to  assist  him,  or  help  him?  A. — I 
did  not  say  I  would  try  to  assist  him. 
I  said  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  any- 
thing I  could  for  him.  What  I  meant 
particularly  was.  I  would  try.  ~o  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  to  see  that  he  was 
not  persecuted  in  any  way.  or  by  the 
courts,  if  that  could  be  prevented. 

(526) 

Q. — Did  you  say  you  would  help  him 
if  you  could  in  some  way  to  get  some 
properties,  minerals,  or  a  timber  deal? 
A. — It  was  not  mentioned  at   all. 

Q. — Was  that  in  your  mind  at  the 
time?  A. — I  do  not' know  what  might 
have  been  in  my  mind. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  what  might 
have  been  in  your  mind  at  that  time? 
A.— No. 

Q. — That  may  or  may  not  have  been 
in  your  mind?    A. — Exactly. 

Q. — That  may  or  may  not  have  been 
in  your  mind?  A. — At  the  same  time 
it  was  not  in  my  mind  about  timber  or 
minerals  at  that  time. 

Q. — You  said  just  a  moment  ago  that 
it  may  or  may  not  have  been  in  your 
mind  at  that  time?  A. — I  am  telling  you 
what  may  have  been  in  my  mind  is  an 
entirely  different  thing  from  what  I 
said.  I  said  I  did  not  say  anything  about 
helping  him  with  timber  or  minerals.  I 
do  not  think  it  was  in  my  mind,  al- 
though there  is  a  lot  of  things  in  my 
mind  just  now.  and  might  have  been 
then,  that  T  am  not  going  to  tell  you 
—some  thines  von  mieht  not  like  to  hear 
if  I  told. 

Q. — You  said  a  moment  ago  that  that 
may  or  may  not  have  been  in  your  mind 
at  that  time?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  want  to  take  it  back? 
A. — I  say  there  was  no  regard  to  timber 
or  mineral  in  my  mind  when  I  was  talk- 
ing to  him  at  all:  that  had  no  influence 
in  my  conversation. 

Q. — Do  you  want  to  take  that  state- 
ment back?  A. — T  am  telling  you  at 
the  time  T  was  talking  to  him  about 
helping  him  I  had  no  intention  to  help 
him  with  timber  or  minerals  in  any  way. 

(527) 
good.  had.  or  indifferent. 

Q.— I  am  just  about  through,  and  I 
would  like  to  Lret  one  positive,  definite 
answer    to   thai    Question.       You     have 

sworn    that    that    may    or    may    not    have 
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been  in  your  mind  at  the  time.  Do  you 
want  to  take  that  statement  back  while 
you  have  the  opportunity?  A. — In  re- 
gard to  Frank  Sullivan's  conversation, 
it  was  not  in  my  mind  in  that  regard. 

Q. — Then  you  take  it  back?  A.— Yes; 
so  far  as  timber  or  minerals  might  have 
been  in  my  mind  when  I  was  talking  to 
anybody  about  any  other  conversation, 
I  told  you  before,  I  did  not  know  what 
all  might  be  in  my  mind. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  him  he  could  get 
something  out  of  this  thing  if  he  just 
told  the  truth?  A.— I  told  him  if  he 
would  tell  the  plain  truth  that  was  all 
we  wanted  him  to  do. 

Q. — And  he  would  get  something  out 
of  it?  A. — I  did  not  tell  him  he  would 
get  anything.  I  told  him  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  help  him  in  any  way  I 
could,  I  would  protect  him  in  any  way. 

Q. — The  only  way  you  could  help  him 
would  be  if  he  could  set  some  compensa- 
tion out  of  it?  A. — When  I  was  speak- 
ing about  that.  I  had  regard  to  the 
question  of  prosecution  or  anything  of 
that  kind  for  the  part  he  had  taken. 

Q. — Where  is  the  envelope  that  came 
with  that  unsigned  paper  to  you  that  i3 
referred  to  as  Exhibit  4?  A. — Let  me 
see  Exhibit  4. 

Q. — That  is  the  unsigned  one,  16th  Sep- 
tember. 

The  Chancellor:  Was  that  registered? 
A. — No  sir,  that  was  not  registered.  The 
envelope  is  torn  up.     I  did  not  produce 

(528) 

it  at  all. 

The  Chancellor:  The  envelope  was  de- 
stroyed, he  says? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Yes. 

Q.— On  the  17th  February,  1903.  did 
you  send  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Conservative  Executive  from  Gore  Bay 
to  the  Globe?  A. — No  sir,  I  did  not 
send  one. 

Q. — Did  you  write  one?  A. — I  wrote 
one. 

Q. — And  you  gave  it  to  whom  to  -end? 
A. — Well,  I  gave   one   to   William 
dart.     I  presume  he  signed  his  name  to 
it  and  sent  it. 

Q. — And  that  appeared  in  the  Globe, 
which  you  afterwards  saw?  A. — I  expect 
I  did. 

Q. — Do  not  expect?    A.-   Y   - 

Q. — You  say  yes.  And  it  is  written 
Gore  Bay,  February  16th,  special  de- 
spatch to  the  Globe,  appearing  on  Feb- 
ruary 17th.  That  is  the  interview  thai 
I  am  speaking  about,  a  report  of  the 
meeting.  That  is  the  one  I  am  speaking 
about?  A. — If  you  will  let  me  see  the 
Globe  I  will  tell  you.  I  will  not  tell 
you   by  your  standing   there. 

Q. — I  am  only  asking  you  if  you  did 
send  a  report?  A. — I  am  telling  vou  I 
did. 
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Q. — Stoddart  says  that  is  so.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  Conservative  Executive  fairly 
well  attended,  and  so  on?  A. — Yes  sir. 
I  wrote  most  of  that.  He  may  have  add- 
ed a  few  words. 

Mr.  Johnston:  We  will  have  a  copy 
put  in. 

The  Chancellor:  Whatever  you  want 
you  can  put  in  a  copy  of. 

(To   be   put   in,  maVked  Exhibit   466.) 

EXHIBIT  46. 


(529) 

Mr.  Blake:  They  can  get  a  copy  of 
the  paper. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  will  have  either  the 
printed  copy  of  the  paper,  or  a  type- 
written  copy  put   in. 

Q. — You  gave  a  reasonably  correct  ac- 
count of  that  meeting?  A. — I  presume  I 
did. 

Mr.  Blake:  Do  not  take  that  paper 
away  now. 

Mr.  Johnston:  We  will  leave  it  hero. 

Q. — Xow  one  matter  more,  Mr.  Gatoey, 
You  filed  a  statement,  and  I  will  not 
trouble  you  about  the  contents  of  it — 
you  filed  a  statement  purporting  to  be 
a  joint  memorandum  of  the  reporters  on 
your  affidavit   on  production?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — When  did  you  get  that?  A. — I  got 
that  handed  to  me  in  the  House  the  day 
I  made  the  statement. 

Q. — Handed  to  you  by  whom?  A. — 
One  of  the  boys — one  of  those  three 
boy-. 

Q. — Did  you  get  an  independent  state- 
ment from  each  one?  A. — No  sir,  I  did 
not. 

Q. — Or  anybody?  A. — My  solicitors 
may  have. 

Q. — And  that  was  not  produced?  A. 
— They   had  not  got   it   at  that   time. 

Q. — They  are  not  produced  here?  A. — 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  or  not. 
If  they  got  an  independent  statement 
it  was  without  my  knowing  about  it 
and  it  was  after  that  date. 

Q. — It  would  not  make  any  differ- 
ence. Your  solicitors  were  acting.  Mr. 
McPherson  was  acting  as  your  solicitor 
and  Mr.  Blake  acting  as  counsel?  A. — 
If  you  ask  Mr.  McPherson  or  Mr.  Blake 
they  will  tell  you. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  it? 


(530) 

A. — I  say  they  may  have  got  one.  I 
fancy  they  did.  If  they  did  I  have 
not  read  it  and  have  not  seen  it. 

Mr.  Johnston:  If  they  have  it  I  should 
like  to  have  it  produced. 


Witness:  They  are  very  handy.  You 
can  ask  then. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  am  told  by  my  learn- 
ed friend,  Mr.  Blake,  thev  have  not  got 
it. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  have  never  seen  one,  my 
Lord. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  that  closes  that 
up  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  reporters — were 
they  paid  by  you?     A. — -No  sir. 

Q. — It  was  done  voluntarily?  A. — Yes 
sir. 

Q. — And  did  they  hand  you  their  note- 
books?    A. — Xo  sir. 

Q. — Kept  them?  A. — I  do  not  know. 
They  did  not  give  them  to  me. 

Q. — You  never  asked  for  that?  A. — 
Xo. 

Q. — AndVthe  joint  memorandum  wa9 
prepared  that  you  have  produced  here 
as  you  understood  from  the  joint  recol- 
lection of  the  three  as  to  what  took 
place?  A. — I  do  not  know  how  it  was 
prepared.  One  of  them  handed  it  to  me 
in  the  House  after  it  was  opened  that 
day.  and  I  did  not  read  it.  I  put  it  in 
the  bundle. 

Q.— You  did  not  ask  for  it?  A.— Well, 
they  told  me  the  night  before  that  they 
would  give  me  some  sort  of  a  memor- 
andum the  next  day. 

Q. — You  did  not  ask  them  for  it?  A. 
— Well,  they  said  they  would  make  some 
sort  of  a  memorandum. 

Q—  That  is  not  my  question.  Did  you 
ask   them   for   it?     A— Well.   I   think   I 

(531) 

said  to  them,  I  will  want  to  get  a 
memorandum  for  to-morrow  to  go  in 
with  the  rest  of  my  statement. 

Q. — You  asked  them  for  a  copy  of 
what  they  could  give  you  of  the  inter- 
view? A. — Possibly  I  did.  I  think  I 
did.  Either  they  volunteered  it  or  I 
asked  it. 

Q. — You  wanted  it  of  course?  A. — I 
wanted  it    yes. 

Q. — And  in  response  to  that  you  got 
it  the  following  day?  A. — Yes  sir.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  asked  or  whether 
they  said  I  will  give  you  something  to- 
morrow. 

Q. — They  were  taken  there  for  that 
purpose?     A. — Exactly. 

Q. — And  you  intimated  to  them  that 
you  would  want  it  to-morrow  anyway? 
A. — I  supposed  they  would  give  it  to 
me  anyway,  whether  they  said  they 
would  or  whether  I  asked  them. 

Q. — It  was  understood  between  you 
and  as  a  result  of  that  you  got  the 
document?  A. — Yes.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber which  one  I  got  it  from.  It  was  one 
of  the  three. 

Mr.  Johnston:  That  will  do. 
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Q. — Did  you  read  the  document  over 
before  you  put  it  into  the  sealed  packet? 
A. — No  sir. 

Q. — Simply  as  it  was  handed  to  you? 
A. — Put  it  in  my  pocket  and  put  it  with 
the  rest  of  the  papers. 

Q. — "Why  do  you  say  it  was  a  joint 
memorandum?  A. — Well,  I  do  not  know- 
that  it   was  a  joint  memorandum. 

Q. — That  is  the  reason  I  wondered  at. 
your  saying  it  was?  A. — I  said  to  him 
I  did  not  know  who  prepared  it;  I  did 
not  know  which  of  them  gave  it  to  mc. 
I  do  uot  know  that  it  was  a  joint  re- 
port 

(532) 

Q. — One  of  them  prepared  it  and  gave 
it  to  you  and  you  did  not  read  it  over. 
and  put  it  into  the  sealed  packet?  A. — 
I  have  never  read  it  yet. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  as  to  any 
other  report  being  made  by  these  three 
gentlemen  at  or  about  that  time  other 
than  the  one  that  you  put  in  the  sealed 
packet?  A.- — I  do  not  know  of  any.  1 
never  saw  any  other  report. 

Q. — And  never  asked  for  any  other. 
That  is  the  only  one  that  you  know  of. 
Then  you  stated  that  you  prepared  a 
report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
meeting  of  the  16th  February.  1902.  Do 
you  know  that  that  as  prepared  was 
put  into  the  Globe  newspaper  as  you 
had  prepared  it  ?     A. — No  sir.  I  do  not. 

The  Chancellor:  Q.— 1903,  was  it? 

Mr.  Blake:  Oh,  pes,  17th  February, 
1903.  I  was  wrong 'if  I  said  1902.  Then 
you  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
to  whom  you  gave  it  sent  it  down  as 
you  had  prepared  it,  or.  do  you  know 
that  it  went  in  that  shape  into  the 
Globe?  A. — I  do  not  know.  I  gave  it 
to  Mr.  Stoddart.  lie  will  be  aide  to  say 
whether  he  changed  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Be  said  he  did  add 
somel  hing  to  it .  he  t  hinks. 

Mr.  Blake:  Yes.  I  am  simply  asking 
the  witness  whether  what  appeared  in 
the  Globe  to  your  knowledge  was  a 
copy  of  what  you  had  prepared  or  what 
Mr.  stoddart.  prepared?  \.  Well,  as 
nearly  as  1  can  remember. 

Q. —  Did  you  go  it  over  to  be  aide  to 
compare  it '.'  A.  No,  nol  yet.  If  t he\ 
will  give  me  a   copy   I   will  read  it   very 

Ca  refully 

The  ( lhancellor:  He  can  do  t  hat  after- 
wards. 

(533) 

Mr.  Blake:  At  the  present  time  you 
do  not   know  ?      V      No. 

Q. — Then  I  will  just  ask  you  first  as 
to  this  matter.  An  interview  you  stated 
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you  had  with  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan  re- 
cently. Where  did  that  take  place? 
A. — In  front  of  the  Walker  House,  on 
the   sidewalk. 

Q. — And  you  say  that  he  insisted  upon 
speaking  to  you?  -  A. — Yes  sir.  He 
came  just  as  I  was  going  in  to  the 
phone  cabinet  in  the  Walker  House. 
He  came  up  to  me  and  said  I  want  to 
speak  to  you.  I  said  I  do  not  want 
to  talk  to  you  now  and  I  went  into  the 
cabinet,  and  came  out  of  that  and  went 
around  into  the  wash-room  of  the  Walk- 
er House,  and  then  came  outside,  and 
he  came  out  after  me  and  we  walked 
a  little  bit  west  of  the  hotel  and  back 
and  stood  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

Q. — And  when  was  it  that  he  said  that 
he  thought  it  was  up  to  you  to  talk  to 
him?     A. — After   we   went   outside. 

Q. — He  then  said  that  to  you,  and  then 
I  did  not  understand  just  what  it  was 
that  he  said  as  to  yourself  and  Mr. 
Stratton  and  as  to  himself.  What  did 
he  say?  A. — He  said  this  is  all  right  for 
Mr.  Stratton  and  you.  you  are  botli  play- 
ing your  political  game,  you  have  your 
parties  behind  you,  and  he  said,  one  of 
you  tvill  win  out  and  the  other  will 
lose,  that  will  be  where  you  will  be  at, 
but  he  said  with  me  it  will  be  a  more 
serious  affair.  He  said  the  Liberals 
will  not  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
me,  and  certainly  the  Conservatives 
won't,  and  it  will  be  a  more  serious 
affair,  his  being  brought  into  it.  He 
wanted  to  know  why  I  gave  him  away  in 
that  way. 

(534) 

Q. — In  what  way?  A. — Used  him  as 
a  tool  in  connection  with  this  deal.  He 
felt  sorry  for  it — for  the  position  he  was 
in. 

Q.— Then  I  did  not  understand  what 
you  stated  about  his  saying  that  he 
could  have  gotten  $5,000  for  giving  cer- 
tain information  as  to  certain  ballot 
burning.  What  ballots?  A.— This 
fall  he  said  to  me  once  that  for  $5,000 
he  would  tell  us — tell  the  Conservative 
party  who  burned  the  West  Elgin  bal- 
lots* in  the  Parliament  buildings,  and 
all  about  the  machine,  how  it  was  man- 
ipulated, he  knew  that,  and  where  the 
moneys   were   spent,  and   everything   of 

that  kind,  and  this  day.  when  speaking 
of  that  1  referred  to  it.  1  -aid  you 
cannot  feel  so  bad  about  your  party 
from  a  party  standpoint,  because  you 
otfered  to  do  this  before — you  offered 
io     -ell     out     for    $5,000.       1     might     say 

that  so  far  as  Prank  i-  concerned,  he 
himself  has  never  pretended  to  be  such  a 

Strong    party    man.      He    said    his    father 

would  not  leave  the  party  under  any 
circumstances  or  anything  of  the  kind. 
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but  he  himself  did  not  care  sd  much 
about  it. 

The  Chancellor:  I  do  not  think  this  is 
important. 

Mr.  Blake:  No. 

Q. — Then  you  stated  that  you  did  not 
want  to  hurt  him,  but  that  it  was  the 
Government  or  Stratton,  and  what  was 
it  that  you  wanted  of  him,  and  did  you 
make  him  any  offer  in  respect  of  that? 
A. — I  did  not  make  him  any  offer — no. 
But  what  I  wanted  to  assure  him  was 
that  so  far  as  he  individually  and  per- 
sonally was  concerned,  I  was  not  trying 
to  injure  him  at  all  any  more  than  the 
fact  that  he  was  connected  with  this 
deal. 

(535) 

Q. — What  did  you  want  him  to  do 
in  the  matter?  *A. — I  told  him  if  he 
would  tell  the  plain  truth  that  was  all 
I  wanted  him  to  do  in  the  witness  box. 
I  repeated  that  several  times.  I  said 
all  we  want  you  to  do  is  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  you 
have  my  sympathy,  and  I  will  do  any- 
thing I  can  to  prevent  any  prosecution 
or  hurting  you. 

Q. — Who  mentioned  anything  about 
prosecution?  A. — I  do  not  know  that  the 
word  was  mentioned  at  all. 

Q. — Then  did  you  say  that,  because 
you  have  just  told  me  you  said  that 
you  would  do  anything  in  your  power  to 
prevent  any  prosecution?  A. — Well,  I 
think  possibly  the  word  prosecution 
might  have  been  mentioned — yes. 

Mr.  Blake:  Then  there  were  some  let- 
ters, my  Lords,  that  were  a^ked  of  Mr. 
Frank  Sullivan,  and  the  answer  Mr. 
Johnston  gives  me  is  that  he  has  not 
got  them.  Your  Lordship  will  remem- 
ber that. 

The  Chancellor:  You  have  put  in  the 
answers? 

Mr.  Blake:  I  just  want  to  refer  to 
these,  but  Mr.  Johnston  is  not  here. 
Mr.   Kiddell   is  aware   of   that. 

-Mr.  Kiddell:  Yes.  You  had  better  get 
them  numbered. 

Mr.  Blake:    I  give  you   the   first    date. 

The  Chancellor:  I  thought  you  had 
proved,  subject  to  their  production,  all 
that  you  wanted  about  the  letters. 

Mr.  Blake:  No.  my  Lord.  I  did  not 
prove  the  contents,  according  to  my 
memory. 

The  Chancellor:  The  contents  of  those 
now  missing? 

(536) 

Mr.  Blake:  No. 

The    Chancellor:    Quite    so. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  did  not  want  that  here- 
after some  question  should  be  raised 
upon  that. 


The  Chancellor:  It  is  stated,  as  I  un- 
derstand, that  the  letters  which  this  wit- 
ness sent  to  Frank  Sullivan  have  been 
mislaid  or  destroyed  or  cannot  be  found 
by  Frank  Sullivan,  and  you  are  now  giv- 
ing secondary  evidence. 

Mr.  Blake?  Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor:  Let  that  be  taken 
down. 

Mr.  Kiddell:  Yes. 

The  Chancellor:  Perhaps  it  we  ad- 
journ now,  till  2  o'clock,  you  may  ar- 
range  about   that   matter   of   those    let- 

tcrs 

^Adjournment  1  p.m.,  until  2  p.m.) 

(600) 

AFTEKNOON  SESSION. 

Tuesday,  15th   April,  1903. 

Mr    Blake:      I  was  asking  you  about 
I'  letters    and   you  stated  that   vou 
some  letters,  »jm*  j  ,v.mlt    seems: 

had    a    letter    from    htm     ^"^ 
Smith,   the   member?     A.-That 
^^llafdid^'alk-youtodoin 

Mr.Tddell:  A  letter  from  Mr.  Sulli- 
van to  this  witness.  fcWs 

him  a  letter?  d  ?ay  lU 

The  Chancellor:    W  Hat  aiu-  3 

lettetl    A.-I  *»' «  "'       hcld  that  day, 

"7  SfSteS  would  P»"  I 
and    that    trie    x  ,,      interview  that 

resolution  condemnmo  the  m  ^ 

I  had  P«™f^V  M  en  and  that  they 
^/^faLmeto^andlasked 
would  not  ask  me    o         e  gt    t. 

Mm  "TtS  Mm  'that  iVouW I  send  the 
ton  and  tell  «""  tna,1  _  d  t  think 
names    of    the   License    Board. 

*£*  "xuvthln"  elsT'that  you  remember 
inVaf TeS      A.-I    don't    remember 

^^fonte/^h    February,   you 
QVo   rn   Frank   Sullivan,    the   letter    to 
S       £u13£i  bating  that   it   was 
about  the  seat,  but  nothing  mom 

O— Do  vou  remember  anything  eis>e 
that  was  in  that  letter  of  24th  Febru- 
ary  v  A._I  think  there  was  a  reference 
there  to  the  License  Board  appointment, 
telling   him    that      I     would      give      the 
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names  later  on,  or  asking  him  to  tell 
Mr.  Stratton  to  wait  until  I  came  down 
before  I  would  send  the  names. 

Q. — A  letter  to  Captain  Sullivan,  it  is 
admitted  upon  the  statement  of  Captain 
Sullivan  that  he  had  not  got  any  let- 
ters. That  was  the  only  other  one  that 
was  missing. 

Q. — I  believe  that  you  never  were  in  a 
witness  box  before?  A. — No,  sir,  this  is 
my  first  experience;  never  was  in  court 
in  any  capacity  before. 

Q.- — I  did  not  exactly  understand  what 
\\;i-  -aid — this  i-  going  back  to  Mon- 
day last — about  the  Pug  Mine.  Some 
deal  or  another,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  there  was  something  wrong  with 
the  Pug  Mine.  What  about  that?  A  — 
Well,  sir,  two  friend-  and  I,  one  of  them 
a  mining  expert  by  the  name  of  Mr.  J. 
P.  Miller,  at  the  Sault,  went  out  to 
British  Columbia  in  the  summer  of  1896 
and  we  purchased  a  property  called  the 
Pug  Mine.  We  organized  a  joint  stock 
company,  of  which  I  was  the  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Miller  was  the 
mining  expert  and  manager.  And  we 
went  on  and  sold  stock  through  differ- 
ent methods,  and  Mr.  Miller  operated  the 
property,  spent  all  the  money  that  was 
spent  on  it.  and  the  money  that  I  re- 
ceived for  stock  was  turned  over  to  him. 
Some  of  it  possibly  came  back  to  me 
for  services  rendered,  and  the  balance  of 
it  was  accounted  for  by  him  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  property. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  wrong  in  con- 
nection with  it:  it  was  put  as  if  there 
was  something  in  it  that  should  not 
have  been?  A. — Absolutely  nothing 
wrong  so  far  as  my  financial  transac- 
tions. The  property  did  not  turn  out 
the  success  we  expected:  in  fact  there 
wasn't  any  value  received  for  it.  but 
the  money  was  spent  on  the  property, 
and  Mr.  Miller  at  the  Sault  can  be  got 
at  any  time  to  account  for  all  the  money 
he  spent. 

(602) 

Q. — Then  you  remember  you  had  your 
bank  book,  but  you  had  nol  your  bank 
book  of  the  date.  Did  you  telegraph 
for  it  as  i  asked  you,  and  have  you  got 
your  bank  book0  A. — T  have  written  for 
the  bank  book.  I  have  not  got  it  yet. 
I  have  written,  asking  for  a  memoran- 
dum  of  my  account. 

Mr.  Riddell:  When  is  the  bank  book 
expected? 

The  Chancellor:  Is  there  a  wire  to 
Manitoulin?     A.     Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Ritchie:  T  understood  the  other 
side  have  a  complete  copy  of  it  from 
the  ledger. 

168 


Mr.  Johnston:     No. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Traders'  Bank,  Gore  Bay. 

Mr.  Johnston:  That  is  not  Gore  Bay? 
Sudbury. 

The  Chancellor:  You  will  undertake 
to  produce  it?  That  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  did  not  want  your  Lord- 
ships to  think  there  was  anything  in 
the   way  of   keeping  the  thing  back. 

A. — 1  thought  it  would  be  too  long  a 
wire,  and  I  wrote,  asking  for  a  memor- 
andum of  my  account  since  the  1st  of 
June. 

Q. — I  wanted  your  own  bank  account? 
A. — Well,  that  is  what  I  wanted  him  to 
send  me,  a  memorandum  of  his  bank, 
showing  my  account  until  now.  I  don't 
know  where  the  old  book  is.  The  one 
prior  to  this,  and  he  will  send  a  menv 
orandum  complete. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Let  us  understand  that. 
As  I  understand,  the  witness  produced 
a  book  beginning  on  the  1st  of  March, 
but  he  does  not  know  where  his  bank 
book  is  for  last  summer. 

A. — I  don't  know  where  it  is. 

Q. — Then  we  will  have  to  get  the  bank 
books  themselves.  A. — The  banker  will 
send  a  memorandum  of  the  account. 

Mr.     Blake:  I     misunderstood;      I 

thought,  my  Lords,  that  the  book  was  in 
existence,  and  that  he  had  only  to  wire 
to  Gore  Bav.    However,  vou  have  not  it? 


(603) 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  don't  know  where  it  is? 
A. — Xo,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  have  written  up  for  a 
copy  of  the  account,  which  is  the  best 
you  can  do,  and  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Q. — And  there  was  something  .-aid 
about  pages  8  and  14,  if  vou  will  just 
look  at  it— (EXHIBIT  35)— and  give 
what  explanations  you  think  proper.  It 
is  said  something  about  the  money,  that 
these  pages  that  were  altered  were  the 
pages  that  had  to  do  with  the  money.  I 
don't  say  that  they  are.  I  don't  know 
that  tliev  are,  for  I  have  not  looked  at 
it. 

A. — Well,  sir,  in  writing  this  ac- 
count at  home,  I  was  quite  a  long  time 
writing  it.  and  sometimes  in  looking 
back  over  a  page  I  was  not  satisfied. 
perhaps,  with  the  phraseology  of  it  or 
the  writing,  or  possibly  might  have  got 
blurred  or  blotted  or  something,  and  I 
re-wrote  just  before  1  left  any  of  if 
that  T  was  not  satisfied  with:  and  the 
explanation  of  this  paper  being  different 
to  my  mind  is  this,  that  jusi  before  I  left 
I.  in  re-writing,  took  some  of  my  own  pa- 
per, and  before  that  I  had  been  usinsr 
ordinary  paper  that  I  had  bought  that 
had  not   miiv  heading  on  it  at  all. 
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I  brought  some  of  my  own  paper  with 
me  to  Toronto,  and  that  is  why  the  last 
page  is  the  same  kind  of  paper. 

Q. — Well,  it  is  said  there  is  something 
peculiar  about  pages  14  and  15;  was 
there  any  object  which  you  had  in  view 
in  any  way,  any  misleading  or  altering 
or  varying,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 
A. — No,  sir;  no  object  at  all,  no  chang- 
ing them  or  anything  of  that  kind:  it 
was  simply  a  statement  I  was  writing 
of   the   facts. 

Q. — Take,  for  instance,  this  page  8;  so 
far  as  that  is  concerned,  was  it  or  not 
written  in  Gore  Bay?  A. — To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  it  was  written  at 
Gore  Bay,  or  at  my  farm  at  least. 

(604) 

Q- — Then  this  other  page  19,  which  is 
of  the  same  paper?  A. — That  was  writ- 
ten at  the  same  place,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

Q. — And  page  14?  A.— The  same. 
Q- — In  the  same  way.  So  that  you  had 
no  reason  whatever  for  having  the 
changed  paper  excepting  what  you  are 
submitting  to  the  court,  and  that  in 
making  an  alteration  or  change  you  may 
have  put  in  another  paper  which  was 
there?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — It  was  emphasized  that  you  at- 
tended  the  Conservative  caucus.  Why 
did  you.  under  the  circumstances,  at- 
tend the  Conservative  caucus?  A. — 'Sim- 
ply because  I  felt  that  I  was  a  Conser- 
vative, just  as  I  had  been,  and  I  thought 
it  was  my  business  to  attend  the  caucus 
I  was  invited  to  attend. 

Q. — I  don't  know  that  that  was  quite 
plain,  but  you  are  at  liberty  to  give  such 
explanation  as  you  think  proper.  You 
gave  certain  dates  about  the  10th  or  11th 
and  you  afterwards  made  a  more  abso- 
lute statement  as  to  that  date;  what 
was  the  reason  of  that,  and  why  did  you 
do  so?  A. — In  writing  that  statement 
at  home,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection 
then.  I  thought  that  on  the  9th  I  had 
seen  Mr.  Stratton.  and  on  the  10th  had 
received  the  money  from  him,  but  I  knew 
this,  that  the  day  I  signed  the  letter  in 
Mr.  Aylesworth's  office  I  received  the 
money  the  following  day.  And  then  that 
letter  was  produced  among  the  produc- 
tions, and  I  saw  it ;  I  saw  that  it  was 
dated  the  10th  of  September,  and  I  knew 
that  1  received  the  money  the  next  day. 
When  I  wTas  writing  the  statement  at 
home  I  was  not  absolutely  sure  which 
day,  and  I  base  the  date  now  on  the 
date  of  the  letter  that  I  signed  in  Mr. 
Aylesworth's   office. 

(605) 

Q. — Then  m  your  statement  you  have 
said   absolutelv  no  one  woidd   know  be- 


fore, and  in  the  same  statement  you  say 
that  you  had  told  this  to  Mr.  McGregor, 
and  told  it  to  another  Conservative. 
How  do  you  reconcile  this  statement, 
that  no  one  would  know,  and  the  state- 
ment that  you  had  told  this  to  others: 
A. — What  I  meant  the  statement  that 
I  read  in  the  House  to  convey  the  idea 
was  that  in  that  general  way  no  one 
should  know. 

The  Chancellor:  I  think  he  explained  it 
that  way. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  did  not  know  that  it  was 
fully  explained.  That  is  because  _  the 
same  paper  contains  the  fact  that  Mr. 
McGregor  and  another  person  had  been 
told. 

The  Chancellor — At  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Blake:  Why  was  it  that  Mr.  Piatt 
was  not  appointed  on  your  recommenda- 
tion? A. — I  think  I  could  have  had  him 
appointed,  but  he  was  a  Conservative, 
and  I  did  not  particularly  want  to  have 
him  appointed. 

The  Chancellor:  Does  he  know  now? 
He  may  be  reasoning.  How  does  he 
know  ? 

Mr.  Blake:  I  am  not  asking  for  you  to 
argue  the  thing  out  in  your  mind,  but 
why  was  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  Mr. 
Piatt   was  not   appointed? 

The  Chancellor:  Was  there  any  rea- 
son given  to  you  or  not?  A. — So  far  ;  3 
my  part  of  it  was  concerned,  because  he 
was  a  Conservative.  I  did  not  want  to 
appoint  any  Conservatives. 

Mr.  Blake:  Did  you  press  the  appoint- 
ment?    A.— I  did  not,  sir. 

Q  — You  stated  in  your  examination  m 
regard  to  a  letter  of  7th  February.  1903. 
that   there  was  a  row  on,  and  you  said  this 


(606) 

was  part  of  the  arrangement,  but  you 
did  not  explain  a  part  of  what  axfang  - 
ment?  A.— Well,  this  plan  that  I  had  of 
getting  evidence  from  the  Government, 
and  keeping  myself  in  the  position  of 
member  until  the  House  met.  I  had  to 
satisfv  the  people  or  else  they  might  pos- 
sibly "compel  me  to  resign  before  the 
House  was  called  together. 

Q—  Then  another  expression  you  made. 
you  say  you  wrote  Mr.  Hareourt,  and 
he  answered,  and  you  said  that  this  let^ 
ter  would  have  gone  through  the  Libera' 
candidate  but  for  the  deal.  I  want  you 
to  explain  why  it  was  that  that  would 
have  gone  through  the  Liberal  candidate 
but  for  the  deal?  A.— Well,  the  fact 
that  these  people  at  Spanish  Mills  knew 
that  I  had  Mr.  Thomas  Flesher  appoint- 
ed JR 

Q.— That   is   not    the   answer.        Why 

would  it  have  ffone  through  the  Liberal 
candidate?     A.— Because    the   patronage 
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has  always  gone  through  the  candidate 

of   the  Government. 

Q. — Then,  you  say  that  was  the  reason, 
it  was  one  of  the  perquisites  of  Govern- 
ment candidate  who  was  defeated?  A. — > 
(  ei  I  a  inly,  sir. 

(,>. — Then  you  were  asked  as  to  an  ap- 
plication that  you  made  on  the  Kith  De- 
cember, 1002.  for  a  mining  location.  Did 
you  make  any  other  application  for  your- 
self to  the  Government  for  anything? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — That  was  the  only  one  that  yon 
made?     A. — The  only  one. 

Q. — Then  you  were  asked  why  did  you 
not  attend  the  Conservative  caucus  of 
the  meeting  of  the  House?  A. — I  did 
not  want  to  mix  up  with  the  members 
on  either  side  until  I  had  made  the  state- 
ment and  explained  my  position. 

Q. — Then  you  were  a*ked  as  to  Dr. 
Strothers.     and     a-     to    something    took 


(607) 

place  bet  wren  you.  T  wish  you  would 
just  explain  it.  Did  you  sleep  in  the 
same  bed  with  him?  A. — Yes,  sir,  he  had 
no  room  in  the  Walker  House  in  the  fall 
when  the  Exhibition  was  on.  and  it  was 
crowded,  and  I  asked  the  clerk  to  let 
him  come  to  my  room.  He  came  to  my 
room   and   slept  with  me. 

Q. — Did  you  approach  him  in  any  way, 
or  how  did  the  conversation  begin? 
What  just  shortly  passed  between  you? 
A. — He  was  asking  me  what  was  on.  or 
what  was  doing  about  the  protest;  is 
there  anything  doing?  He  saw  ne 
around  witli  t lie  Sullivans  some,  and  l 
said  there  was  some  deal  talked  about 
by  which  T  was  to  have  my  protest  wip- 
ed out,  and  the  patronage  of  the  riding, 
on  condition  that  I  gave  the  Government 
support.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
that.  1  told  him  that  was  a  part  of  the 
deal,  and  lie  said  he  didn't  care  for  deals 
of  that  kind.  He  did  not  think  he  would 
advise  me  to  make  any  deal  of  that  kind. 
and  1  did  not  'jive  him  the  full  particu- 
lars of  the  deal,  because  he  was  a  Lib- 
eral. Although  a  Liberal,  he  has  been  a 
friend  of  mine  that  I  have  known  for 
years;   had  a   great   deal  of  businef 

lations  with  him.  The  question  of  whe- 
ther I  received  niunev  nr  did  not  receive 
money    was  not    talked   about    at    all. 

Q. — Then  you  had  a  talk,  it  i-  said, 
with  Mr.  Coiiinee  at  the  Rossin  House. 
What    was  the  date  of  that'?     A.     T  don-* 

remember  the  iir-t   talk.     I   think  1  hid 

a  talk  with  Mr.  (onmee  first  on  the 
train   between    Toronto  and    the   Soo. 

Q. — T  am  asking  at  the  Rossin  House, 
the  only  one  referred  to?  A. — T  could 
not  remember  the  conversation  at  the 
T!o-sin    House    with    him. 


(608) 

Q. — About  what  was  the  month?  A. — 
It  may  have  been  the  last  of  June,  or  it 
might  have  been  July;  I  don't  remember 
how  early  that  took  place.  That  was  in 
regard  to  a  smelting  proposition,  a  cus- 
tom smelter  for  Sudbury. 

Q. — What  was  the  -ugirestion  a*  to 
that?  A. — He  asked  me  if  I  would  take 
some  interest,  raise  some  money  in  that 
northern  country. 

Q. —  It  was  just  a  business  proposition? 
A. — Purely   a   business   proposition. 

Q.— Where  was  the  smelter  to  have 
been?  A. — Somewhere  in  the  locality  of 
Sudbury.  That  had  been  part  of  my 
minim,'  policy  to  have  a  custom  smelter 
there.  Mr.  Conmee  said  be  thought  that 
should  be  done,  although  the  Govern- 
ment never  had  one  built. 

Q. — Did  you  say  you  had  been  or  were 
an  independent  candidate  at  the  elec- 
tion?    A. — Xo.  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q. — Would  it  have  been  possible  for 
you  to  have  been  an  independent  candi- 
date? A. — Utterly  impossible.  We  had 
three  candidates  running,  a  straight 
Liberal,  an  Independent,  and  myself. 
Socialist,  you  might  call  him.  or  what- 
ever you  like.  He  was  not  either  a  Lib- 
eral  or  Conservative. 

Q.-— Then  Mr.  Marter.  it  was  said  that; 
you  had  an  interview  with  him.  Do  you 
remember  when  that  was?  June  or  July 
it  is  put.  Had  you  but  the  one  inter- 
view? A. — T  could  not  remember  any 
interview  in  June  or  July  with  "Mr.  Mar- 
ter.  althoaipdi  it  is  possible  1  might  have 
had.  I  sec  Mr.  Marter  quite  often  when 
1    am  in   the  city. 

Q—  Then  there  was  an  interview  in 
January.  You  were  asked  as  to  the 
protest  at  Allandale.  and  it  was  said 
that  you  had  stated  that  you  had  laugh- 
ed   at     it    and    paid    no    attention    to    it. 

(609) 

Was  that  as  to  the  conversation.  OTWRS 
that   as   (o   the   protest  ? 

Mr.   Riddell:    Is   not    that   leading? 

A.— Well.  T  couldn't  say  that  I  paid 
no  attention  to  the  question  of  the  pro- 
test, because  it  i~  ton  important  a  ques- 
tion, it  was  more  as  to  the  conversa- 
tion, 1  suppose. 

Q. — The  conversation  that  you  had 
with  Captain  Sullivan,  Had  you  evi  r 
met  Mr.  1*.  A.  (.'rant  before  the  occasion 
of  this  meeting  in  the  Rossin  Houeet 
Did  you  know  him?  A.  Well.  I  might 
know  him  by  sight  on  the  street,  but  ! 
had  never  been  inl  induced  to  him.  never 
spoken   to  him  before. 

Q,     Would    you    know    who    he    was? 

How   did    vou    know    that    he    was    at    the 
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Walker  House  on  this  occasion?  A. — 
Prank  Sullivan  told  me  he  was  up  in  the 
room. 

Q. — Then  I  do  not  know  whether  yon 
put  it  clearly  why  it  was  that  you  were 
willing  to  have  the  documents  that  you 
had  given  to  Frank  Sullivan  destroyed? 
A. — Well.  I  was  not  looking  for  evi- 
dence against  the  Sullivans  particularly. 
and  I  wanted  the  confidence  of  the  Sul- 
livans. and  when  they  proposed  to  de- 
stroy the  documents  I  was  perfectly  will- 
ing to  dastroy  them  at  any  time.  By 
doing  that  I  kept  their  confidence. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  in  the  docu- 
ment destroyed  that  would  have  done 
more  than  touch  the  Sullivans?  A. — 
That  was  all.  Frank  Sullivan  was  the 
only  name  on  the  document.  Stratton's 
name  was  not  mentioned  in  it  at  all,  nor 
anybody  else. 

Q. — Then  you  were  asked  as  to  Mr. 
Myers  in  your  statement  being  said  to 
have  brought  the  package  there.  Did 
you  designedly  say  it  was  Mr.  Myers,  in 
order  to  bring  Mr.  Stratton  into  the 
matter,  or  what  was  the  reason  of  your 
inserting       that       name?       A. — Well.     I 

(610) 

thought  that,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, it  was  Myers  that  brought  the 
parcel,  but  after  the  interview  in  the 
piano  factory  with  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan,  in 
which  he  said  it  was  Myers 

Q. — Yes,  I  know.  Had  you  any  de- 
sign of  bringing  Mr.  Stratton's  name  into 
the  matter  as  a  reason  for  putting 
Myers'  name  there?  A. — No.  sir,  not  at 
all.  T  really  believed  and  thought,  to  +he 
best  of  my  knowledge,  it  might  have 
been   Myers  that  carried  the  parcel. 

Q. — Then  you  were  asked  as  to  what, 
took  place  on  the  Island,  and  the  word 
was  used  "discuss."  and  the  word  "pub- 
lished." I  want  to  know  to  what  ex- 
tent- did  you  discuss  this  question  of  your 
position  on  the  Island?  A. — Occasional- 
ly people  have  asked  me,  saying  T  hear 
a  rumor  that  you  are  going  to  support 
the  Government,  and  then  an  explana- 
tion would  follow.  The  explanation 
would  follow  from  me  according  to  the 
person  I  was  talking  to.  No  general 
discussion   or   anything  of  that   kind. 

Q. — And  had  you  any  inquiries  or  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  conversation  until 
after  the  Captain  Sullivan  interview 
was  published?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q.—  Tt  arose  upon  that,  did  it?  A. — 
Well,  that  was  one  of  the  causes  for_  it. 

Q.—  Then,  on  the  occasion  of  your  visit 
where  there  was  a  thousand  dollars  paid, 
could  those  in  the  ante-room  have  seen 
what  took  place  where  you  were  with 
Mr.  Stratton;  could  they  have  seen  and 
heard  what  he  and  you  were  doing?  A. 
— When  we  were  in  the  ante-room? 


Q. — When  you  were  in  the  room  re- 
moved from  the  room  where  the  other- 
were,  could  they  have  seen  and  head 
what  was  being  done?    A. — I  don't  quite 

(611) 

understand   you,   Mr.   Blake. 

Q. — There  was  a  sum  of  money  paid, 
was  there  not?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — And  you  remember  what  you  said 
as  to  going  into  another  room?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — W"hen  that  was  paid.  I  want  bo 
know  whether  or  not  the  others  that 
may  have  been  with  you.  and  you  were 
removed  from  when  the  money  was  pail, 
whether  they  could  have  heard  and  seen 
what  was  being  done?  A.— Well,  any 
person  in  the  room  where  the  secretary 
stays  could  not  hear  anything,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  in  the  room  where 
Mr.  Stratton  stays  himself,  becau-e  there 
is  a  vestibule  or  ante-chamber  between 
the  two  rooms. 

q. — Then  your  answer  is  a  very  simple 
one — they   could  not. 

Mr.  Johnston:  He  does  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Blake:  Yery  well,  give  an  answer 
to  it;  I  do  not  want  a  long  description 
of  the  building.  A.— In  the  corridor 
where  the  reporter  was,  no  person  could 
hear  what  was  said  in  the  room  where  1 
was  with  Mr.  Sullivan,  or  if  I  was  in 
the  other  room  no  person  could  hear  in 
that  room. 

Q.— Hid  Frank  Sullivan  give  any  rea- 
son for  suggesting  not  to  let  the  reporter 
see  you  and  him  together?  A.— The  rea- 
son "why  we  did  not  want  to  be  seen 
together  was  because  our  names  had 
been  associated  together  in  rumors  as  to 
supporting  the  Government,  and.  know- 
ing this  man  to  be  a  Mail  reporter  we 
did  not  want  to  be  seen  together.  That 
was  all. 

Q. — Then,  what  was  it  you  said  to  Mr. 
Sullivan  as  to  your  position  in  regard  to 
Myers  and  Chase?  A.— In  the  Cros- 
sin? 

Q. Yes.     A. — Well.  I  said  to  him  that 

I   thought     Myers      carried   that    parcel 

(612) 

from  Mr.  Stratton's  to  the  smoking- 
room,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  said  no.  Myers 
did  not  carrv  that  parcel  to  the  smok- 
ing-room. Mr.  Myers  took  the  parcel 
from  Mr.  Stratton  and  gave  it  to  Mr. 
Chase,  and  Mr.  Chase  carried  it  to  the 
smoking-room.  I  said  well,  I  didn't  know 
that.  I  said  I  will  put  down  that  word 
Chase,  and  I  took  out  my  book  and 
wrote  the  word  "Chase"  in  the  book.  He 
said  now  we  want  to  have  that  un- 
derwood between  us  correctly:  we  don't 
want  to  have  a  difference  as  to  the  par- 
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ties  who  carried  the  money;  we  want 
to  understand  each  other,  and  know 
who  did  bring  it. 

Q.— Then  1  want  you  to  explain  what 
was  wanted  as  to  the  limits.  You  said 
something  thai  we  might  pay  back  the 
three  thousand  dollars.  Just  explain 
that  a   little  more  fully? 

The  Chancellor:  He  did  not  just  put 
it  in  the  way  you  are  putting  it.  that 
he  mighi  pay  hark  the  money.  There 
was    no    snin    mentioned. 

A-  ^°-  sir,  there  was  no  sum  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.    Blake— Just   explain    as    fully     is 
you  can    what,   was  said   upon    the   ques- 
tion of  limits,  and   what   could   be   done 
upon  the  obtaining  of  limits?     A.— Well. 
he  said  if  we  could  have  had   some  tim- 
ber or  something  of  good  value,  that  we 
could    get    that    from    the    Government 
that    was    satisfactory,    then    the    profit, 
whatever  it  might  be,'  would  be  ours,  but 
he  wanted  to  be  sure  that  we  took  out 
something    that    was    good';    he    did    not 
want    to    take    something   that    was      of 
smaller  value  than  we  should  have  had; 
we   should   get   something   of  good,   tan- 
value,   bo    that   when    we   had    that    deal 
from  the  Government  that  we  would  be 
satisfied;   it  would  not  be  likely  that  we 
would  get  another  limit  or  piece  of  tim- 
ber of  that  kind,  and  he  said  if  we  got  a 
piece  of  timber  that   was  valuable  enough, 
proiir    enough    in    it.    we   could    pay    The 

(613) 

money  back  to  the  Government,  because 
they   needed   the  money. 

T'ne  Chancellor:  Because  they  were 
hard  up?  A.— Because  they  were  hard 
up. 

Mr.  Blake:  Was  anything  said  that 
you  could  only  get  the' one  limit?  A  — 
Nothing  more  than  (lie  supposition  that 
if  we  got  one  deal,  a  jrood.  fair  deal,  put 
through,  that  would  be  all  they  wanted 
to   irive  us  of  that  kind. 

Mi.  Ritchie:  There  are  some  produc- 
tions here,  my  Lord,  that  should  go  in 
to  complete  tl,,.  list  ,,f  exhibits.  There  is 
one  here  produced,  a  letter  from  Mr.  .1.  P. 
Boyd  to  the  lion.  Mr.  Latohford,  dated 
January  3rd,  1903.  That  is  neceasary  to 
go  on  in  order  to  complete  the  corre- 
spondence that   has  already  been   put    in. 

(EXHIBIT  47.) 

Sault    Ste.   Marie.  Ont.. 

January  3rd,  1903. 
Hon.  i\   R.  Latchford,  Toronto: 

Hon.  Sir,-  1  beg  to  enclose  you  letter 
from  Mr.  Carney,  along  with  list  of 
grants  and  petitions  for  on,.  i„  particular, 

this    lei  In-      1    am     almost     at     a     loss    to 

know  in  just  what   terms  to  make 

ply.     However,  courtesy,  and  the  fad  of 

Mr.  Gamey  being  a   member  of  the  Leg 
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islamic,  would  demand  a  reply  in  any 
case.  ■ 

I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  Mr 
barney  expects  some  patronage  in  mak- 
ing grants  and  appointments,  but  fear 
that  unless  some  decided  advantage  shall 
be  obtained  from  this  we  are  running  the 
nsk  of  demoralizing  our  partv  in  °thnt 
portion  of  the  district  for  the  future,  from 
the  fact    that   the  sections  supported    by 

(614J 

Gamey  for  aid  are  the  portions  from 
which  he  received  a  large  share  of  Ms 
support,  while  those  opposed  to  him  are 
left  out  in  the  cold. 

I  think  possibly  I  know  this  man  more 
thoroughly,  through  long  acquaintance, 
than  some  of  his  intimate  political 
friends,  lie  is  a  man  considerably  over- 
estimated, is  extremely  zealous  and  am- 
bitious for  power  and  patronage. 

I  feel  that  you  should  fully  be  made 
aware  of  the  foregoing  facts,  and  this  is 
my  excuse  for  forwarding  to  you  this 
private  letter.  You  can  discern  from  it 
that  we  have  talked  the  subject  to- 
gether, but  I  have  only  his  statement 
for  what  he  alleges.  If  I  can  be  of  any 
assistance  in  preparing  a  list  for  this 
and  the  other  districts  under  my  super- 
vision, and  Mr.  Smith  will  advise  me  a 
few  days  in  advance.  I  will  meet  Mr. 
Gamey  and  Mr.  Brodie  at  department.  1 
am  engaged  this  winter  in  taking  out 
some  timber,  and  would  require  a  few 
days'  notice  to  get  away  for  any  time. 

Wishing    you    all    the    compliments    of 
the  season  and   a    prosperous  New  Year. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir. 

Your   obedient    servant. 

J.  F.  BOYD. 
(Private.) 

(615) 

Mr.  "Ritchie:  Then  there  is  a  letter 
under  date  of  February  23rd.  1003.  G.  W. 
Spenoer  to  the  Honorable  J.  R.  Stratton, 
produced  from  the  Provincial  Secretary's 
office.     Written  from  Little  Current. 

(KXJTIBTT  48.) 

Little  Current.  Ont.. 

Pel..  23rd.  1003. 
The  Hon.  J.  P.  Stratton. 

Parliament    Buildings,    Toronto. 

Dear  Sir. — 

With  reference  to  my  application  for 
License  Inspectorship.  T  have,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thomas  Conlon.  seen  Mr. 
B.  B.  Carney  and  delivered  a  private  let- 
ter from  "Mr.  Conlon  asking  him  to  re- 
commend   me   for   the   appointment. 

Mr.  Gamey  said  he  had  not  pledged 
himself  in  the  matter,  and   that  he  knew 
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of  no  more  capable  and  better  suited 
man  for  the  position.  He  stated  that 
the  position  was  to  be  filled  by  a  Lib- 
eral, that  he  would  be  pleased  to  see  me 
get  it,  and  that  he  would  in  all  probabil- 
ity recommend  me,  but  that  the  appoint- 
ment would  not  be  made  before  the  10th 
March. 

I  remain, 

Yours  obediently, 

G.  W.   SPENCER. 

(616) 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Then  a  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 8th,  1903,  to  Mr.  Gamey,  from  Henry 
Smith,  Superintendent  of  Colonization 
Roads,  written  from  the  Department  of 
Public  Works,  Ontario. 

(EXHIBIT  49.) 

Department   of    Public   Works, 
Ontario, 
Toronto,  Jan'y  8th,  1903. 
Sir, — I   have    to    acknowledge    the   re- 
ceipt of  a  petition  for  a  grant  to  a  road 
in   Campbell  Township,   between  20  and 
25,  side  road,  8  con.,  lots  23  and  24,  and 
in  reply  say,  that  the  same  will  be  duly 
considered. 

I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
HENKY  SMITH, 

Supt.  Col'n  Roads. 
R.  R.  Gamey,  M.P.P.,  Gore  Bay,  Ont. 

(617) 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Then  there  is  a  letter 
from  the  Attorney-General's  secretary, 
Mr.  Curry,  addressed  to  Mr.  Gamey, 
dated  27th  January,  1903. 

(EXHIBIT  50.) 

Toronto,  27th  January,  1903. 
Dear  Sir, — The  Attorney -General  has 
asked  me  to  draw  a  recommendation  for 
the  appointment  of  E.  W.  Swanson  as  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Algoma.  Will 
you  kindly  let  me  know  Mr.  Swanson's 
Christian  names.  I  suppose  I  should  de- 
scribe him  as  of  the  Township  of  Denni- 
son,  Whitefish  P.O.  Kindly  let  me  hear 
from  you. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  CURREY, 

Private   Secretary. 
R.   R.    Gamey.   Esq.,   M.P.P.,   Gore   Bay, 
Ont. 

(618) 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Then  the  next  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Premier,  a  production  of 
the  Honorable  G.  W.  Ross,  dated  Feb- 


ruary  14th,   1903,  from  Walter  B.  Scott 
(reads). 

(EXHIBIT  51.) 

Little  Current,  Ont.,  Feb.  14th,  1903. 
Personal. 
The  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  heard  that  the  po- 
sition of  License  Inspector  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Manitoulin  has  become  vacant, 
and  that  an  appointment  is  to  be  made 
of  other  than  the  late  holder,  I  have 
been  directed  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Little  Current  Liberal  Asso- 
ciation to  forward  you  their  hearty  en- 
dorsation  of  the  application  for  the 
office  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Spencer,  of  this 
town.  Mr.  Spencer  has  been  a  resident 
of  Little  Current  for  upwards  of  twelve 
years,  and  is  esteemed  for  his  probity 
and  straightforwardness  wherever 
known.  I  have  to  say  that  his  appoint- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  Government 
would  be  received  with  confidence  and 
satisfaction  by  both  political  parties  on 
the  Island,  and  that  his  ability  and  in- 
tegrity would  in  every  way  make  him  an 
excellent  occupant  of  such  a  post. ' 

Trusting  that  his  application  will  re- 
ceive your  most  favorable  consideration. 
I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WALTER  B.  SCOTT, 
Sec.  L.   C.   Lib.  Assn. 

(619) 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Then  Mr.  G.  W.  Spencer 
writes  a  letter  in  the  same  connection 
to  the  Honorable  Mr.  Harcourt.  dated 
February  23rd,   1903. 

(EXHIBIT  52.) 

Little  Current,  Feby.  23,  1903. 
The  Hon.  R.  Harcourt,  Toronto. 

Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Thos.  Conlon  has  writ- 
ten you  re  the  appointment  of  a  License 
Inspector  here,  and  I  have  since  seen 
Mr.  Gamey,  and  on  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Conlon  have  written  Mr.  Stratton. 
and  enclose  herewith,  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter. 

There  is  considerable  uncertainty  here 
as  to  whether  Mr.  Gamey  will  recom- 
mend me.  As  Mr.  Conlon  wrote  you,  I 
am  endorsed  by  the  Local  and  Executive, 
and  would  be  very  thankful  to  you  for 
any  good  word  that  you  may  care  to  put 
in  for  me. 

Yours  trulv, 
G.   W.   SPENCER. 

(620) 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Then  there  is  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Stratton  to  the  Attorney- 
General,    dated    the    2nd    October.    1902. 
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and  annexed  to  it  i-*  a  recommendation 
dated  6th  of  October,  1902,  signed  by 
the  Attorney-General,  and  also  an  extra 
letter  from  Mr.  Kehoe  to  the  Assist- 
ant  Provincial   Secretary. 

(EXHIBIT  53.) 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  Oct.  17,  1902. 
G.  E.  Lumsden,  Esq.,  Assistant  Provincial 

Secretary,   Toronto,   Ont. 

Dear  Sir, — I  return  you  the  draft 
commission  of  the  peace  as  to  Thomas 
Flesher,  who  lives  on  the  Island,  where 
the  Spanish  River  Company's  mills  arc 
situate.  This  is  not  within  my  town- 
ship. I  have,  therefore,  corrected  the 
draft,  as  you  will  find  it. 

Yours  truly. 

J.  J.  KEHOE. 
Draft  5SS8,  '02. 

To  Thomas  Flesher  of  Spanish  River 
Mills  P.O.,  Esquire,  to  be  a  J. P..  Algoma. 

(621) 

To  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

0.  Mowat. 

The  undersigned  respectfully  recom- 
mends that  Thomas  Flesher.  Spanish 
River  Mills  Post  Office,  in  the  District 
of  Algoma,  be  appointed  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  in  and  for  the  District  of 
Algoma.  and  that  a  Supplementary 
Commission  of  the  Peace  do  issue  ac- 
cordinglv. 

J.  M.  GIBSON, 
Attorney-General. 

Toronto.  6th   October,   1902. 


Toronto,  October  2nd.  1902. 

My  dear  Gibson. — I  .enclose  you  a  pe- 
tition from  the  Huron  Lumber  Company, 
asking  that  Mr.  Thomas  Flesher,  Collect- 
or of  Customs  at  Aird  Island,  be  ap- 
pointed a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  the 
room  and  stead  of  John  Andrew,  who  is 
said  to  be  permanently  removed  from 
the  Island.  It  is  recommended  and  ap- 
proved of  by  "Mr.  Carney,  the  member 
for   the   district. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  have  the 
matter  attended  to  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience? 

Yours   sincerely. 

J.  I!.  STRATTOX. 
Hon.   J.   M.   Gibson.   Attorney-General. 

P.S. — Mr.  Flesher's  post-office  address 
is  Spanish  River  Mills.  J.  J>.  S. 

(622) 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Then  there  is  :\  letter 
here  from  D.  "NT.  Brodie  to  R.  P.  Oamov. 
dated    21st   January.    1903. 

Mr.   Johnston :      That    is   not    evidence. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  1  agree  with  my  learned 
friend,  that  that  is  not  .evidence.  The 
other  is  simply  a  letter  from  Mr.  Flesh- 
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er,  J.P.,  thanking  him.  But  that  is  not 
evidence.  Then  there  is  a  letter  to  the 
Premier,  signed  by  G.  W.  Spencer.  Feb- 
ruary 16th,  1903.  '  I  think  those  are  the 
productions. 

(EXHIBIT  54.) 

Little  Current,  Ont.,  Feb.  16th,  1903. 
The  Honorable  George  W.  Ross,  Premier 

of  Ontario,  Toronto. 

Dear  Sir, — Understanding  that  Mr.  J. 
B.  White  has  ceased  to  be  License  In- 
spector, I  beg  herewith  to  make  appli- 
cation for  the  position. 

The  Liberal  Executive  of  the  Mani- 
toulin  and  the  Local  Liberal  Association 
of  the  same  riding  will  endorse  my  ap- 
plication. 

Yours  obediently. 

(Sgd.)   G.  W.  SPEXCER. 
(623) 


Melvin  0.  Hammond,  sworn.  Examined 

by   Mr.  Ritchie. 

Q. — You  are  a  reporter  on  the  staff 
of  the  Toronto  Globe?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  were  reporter  for  that 
paper  in  January  of  the  present  year? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  on  any  date  in 
January  of  the  present  year  being  in  the 
office  of  the  Hon.  Provincial  Secretary? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — On  what  date?  A. — I  was  in  pret- 
ty nearly  every  day. 

Q. — Perhaps  I  can  assist  your  mem- 
ory. Do  you  remember  being  there  on 
the  29th  day  of  January?    A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — At  what  time  of  the  day  were 
you  there  first?  A. — During  the  fore- 
noon  some   time. 

Q. — Can  you  fix  it  any  more  definitely 
than  that?  A. — I  should  say  about 
eleven  o'clock;  between  that  and  twelve. 

Q. — What  led  to  your  visit  on  the 
29th;  were  you  asked  to  go  there?  A. — 
I  went  there  partlj  in  pursuit  of  my 
regular  business. 

Q. — I  am  asking  if  on  that  particular 
day  you  had  any  special  request  to  go, 
or  any  intimation  that  they  would  like 
you  to  be  there?  A. — I  think  I  had  an 
intimation   on    the   previous  day. 

Q.— From  whom?  A. — From  Mr.  Btrat- 
ton. 

Q.- — And  where  was  Hint  intimation 
conveyed  to  you?  A. — Tn  Mr.  Stratton's 
office. 

Q. — Then  you  had  been  there  on  the 
2Sth.  and  on  the  28th  he  intimated  to 
you  that  he  would  like  to  see  you  on 
the    morning   of    the   29th? 

Mr.  Johnston:     He  does  not  sav  that. 
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Mr.  Ritchie:  I  am  asking  him  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Do  not  put  it  in  his 
mouth. 

A. — The  purpose  was,  I  should  find  out 
what  arrangements  could  be  made  to  in- 
terview Mr.  Gainey. 

Q. — Did  he  ask  you  what  arrangement 
on  the  28th  had  been  made  to  interview 
Mr.  Gamey?  A. — I  don't  understand 
your  question. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Do  not  lead.  I  object 
formally.  I  do  not  think  my  learned 
friend  ought  to  lead  the  witness  in  any- 
thing. 

The  Chancellor:  You  said  you  had  an 
intimation  on  the  previous  day  to  be 
there,  and  to  be  there  for  what  purpose, 
go  on  and  tell  us. 

A. — I  was  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  You  said  Mr.  Stratton 
gave  you  the  intimation. 

The  Chancellor:  Yes,  from  Mr.  Strat- 
ton. 

A. — I  was  to  find  out  when  and  where 
I  was  to  meet  Mr.  Gamey. 

Q. — Were  you  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Gamey?  A. — I  don't  remember  ex- 
actly whether  T  was  to  communicate 
with  him.  or  the  message  was  to  be  left 
for  me  at  Mr.  Stratton's  office. 

Q. — The  message  from  whom?  A. — The 
message  which  would  be  a  result  of  a 
conference  as  to  when  the  interview  was 
to  take  place. 

Q. — Who  was  to  have  the  conference 
with  Mr.  Gamey?  A. — I  presume  that 
Mr.  Stratton  was  to  make  the  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  Gamev  or  someone  on  his 
behalf. 

Q. — With  what  object  or  for  what 
purpose? 

The  Chancellor:     TTe  has  told  vou. 
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A. — That  he  should  make  an  arrange- 
ment for  me  to  meet  Mr.  Gamey. 

Q. — Was  that  all  that  was  said  be- 
tween you  and  Mr.  Stratton  at  that 
time?     A. — No.  it  was  not. 

Q. — I  am  speaking  now  in  connection 
with  the  Gamey  matter?  A. — On  the 
28th.   you   mean? 

Q. — Yes,  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  all 
that  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Strat- 
ton with  reference  to  this  Gamey  mat- 
ter? A. — Mr.  Stratton  said  that  he 
would  try  to  get  Mr.  Gamey  to  give  an 
interview  with  the  idea  of  supporting 
the  Government  position,  an  interview 
from  Mr.  Gamey  stating  that  he  would 
support  the  Government  would  have 
some  weight  with  the  bye-elections 
which   were   then  pending. 


Q. — What  else?  A.— I  think  the  rest 
of  the  conversation  related  to  where  I 
was   to  meet   him.  and  so  on. 

Q. — I  understood  a  moment  ago  from 

you   that    Mr.    Stratton   was   to   arrange 

this  appointment  with  Mr.  Gamey?     A. 

-Ye-,   the  conversation   related   to   that 

point. 

Q. — Then  had  you,  prior  to  this  time, 
had  any  conversation  yourself  with  Mr. 
Gamey?     A.— Not  at  all. 

Q. — Had  you  prior  to  this  time  any  in- 
timation as  to  whether  he  was  likely  to 
support  the  Government  or  not?  A.: — 
Not   that   I  remember  of. 

Q. — So  that  on*  the  28th  this  conversa- 
tion took  place,  and  then  you  say  he 
asked  you  to  come  in  again  on  the  29th, 
and  in  the  meantime  you  understood  he 
was  to  see  Mr.  Gamey  and  arrange  a 
time  and  place  for  an  interview?  A. — 
Yes.  communicate  with  him  in  some 
way. 

Q. — Then  you  were  there  on  the  29th? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

(626) 

Q. — About  what  time,  about  eleven 
o'clock.  A. — Somewhere  about  eleven 
o'clock. 

Q. — -And  what  took  place  between  Mr. 
Stratton  and  yourself?  A. — I  don't 
think  I  saw  Mr.  Stratton  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Q. — Whom  did  you  see?  A. — I  think 
Mr.  Myers  told  me — my  recollection  is 
— that  Mr.  Gamey  was  to  come  up  in 
the  afternoon  about  two  o'clock. 

Q. — And  that  was  information  that 
was  eonveye'd  to  you  by  Mr.  Myers? 
A. — I  think   it  was  Mr.  Myers,  yes. 

Q. — Did  you  see  Mr.  Stratton  at  all  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th?  A.— Not  that 
I  remember  of. 

Q. — Then  what  hour  in  the  afternoon 
was  fixed.     A. — About   two  o'clock. 

Q. — Did  you  go  back  again  at  two 
o'clock?  A. — I  was  back  about  ten 
minutes  after  two,  I  think. 

Q — Had  vou  see  Mr.  Stratton  on  the 
29th  before  two  o'clock?  A.— No.  T 
don't  think  so.     T  am  sure  T  did  not. 

Q. — Then  at  two  o'clock,  when  you 
went  to  the  Buildings,  whom  did  you 
see?  A. — I  am  not  sure;  I  think  it  was 
Mr.  Costello. 

Q. — Who  is  Mr.  Costello.  we  have  not 
heard  of  him  before. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Yes.  we  have. 

The  Chancellor:  No.  we  have  not 
heard  of  him  in  this  enquiry  before. 

A. — He  is  a  messenger  in  Mr.  Myers' 
office. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  What  passed  between 
you  and  him? 

Mr.  Johnston:  That  surely  is  not  evi- 
dence? 
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The  Chancellor:  Why?  I  do  not  see 
that    what    Mr.    Costello    said    matters. 

(627) 

If  it  is  objected  to,  1  do  not  know  that 
it  will  hurt. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  going  to  lead  to  anything  at  all.  I 
was  leading  up  to  the  conversation  with 
Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Mr.  Myers,  of  course, 
is  Mr.  Stratton's  private  secretary  now, 
and  was  at  that  time,  and  therefore 
there  might  be  some  reason  for  saying 
that  Mr.  flyers'  statement  and  -o 
on  was  evidence. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  My  learned  friend  need 
not  argue  it.  I  am  not  going  to  press  it 
at    all. 

The  Chancellor:  I  do  not  think  it 
would  hurt  one  way  or  the  other. 

A. — My  recollection  is  that  it  was  Mr. 
Costello. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Did  vou  speak  to  Mr. 
Costello?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — In  consequence  of  what  he  said, 
did  you  do  anything?  A. — I  think  I 
went  out. 

Q.— Was  Mr.  Stratton  there?  A.— I 
did  not  see  him. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Strat- 
ton was  engaged  in  his  private  room  or 
not?  A. — I  don't   know. 

Q. — You  had  not  heard  anything 
about  that?  A. — No.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection whether  he  was  in  at  that  par- 
ticular  time   or  not. 

Q. — I  suppose  Mr.  Costello  would  be 
in  the  outer  office?  A. — I  in  the  outer 
office,  certainly. 

Q. — Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
whether  Mr.  Stratton  was  in  his  room 
or  not?     A. — I  don't  know. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  "Mr.  Carney 
was  there  or  not?  A. — T  am  not  sure 
?bout  that. 

(628) 

Q. — Did  you  hear  anything  about  it? 
A- — I  was  in  and  out  of  the  outer  office 
different  times,  and  I  cannot  recall  whe- 
ther Mr.  Gamey  was  about  the  premises 
at   that  particular  time  or  not. 

The  Chancellor:  Did  yon  know  Mr. 
Gamey?  A. — T  would  not  have  known 
him  then  if  I  had  seen  him. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Then  you  wont  up  there 
about  two  o'clock,  and  how  long  were 
you  about  the  Buildings  on  the  29th? 
A. — Oh.  I  was  there  till  nearlv  seven 
that    nirrht. 

Q- — That  i*  between  two  and  seven9 
A.— Yes. 

0- — Had  you  any  other  work  to  do  ex- 
cept the  work  in  connection  with  the 
Gamey    interview?    A. — Oh.    yes. 
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Q. — Where  were  you?  A. — Going  to 
the  different  departments. 

Q. — How  much  of  the  time  did  you 
spend  around  Mr.  Stratton'-  depart- 
ment?    A. — Xot  a   very  great  deal. 

Q. — Were  you  there  specially  in  con- 
nection with  the  interview?  A. — I  was 
watching  that  first  of  all. 

Q. — Was  that  the  main  object  of  your 
visit  to  the  Parliament  Buildings  that 
day?  A. — That  in  conjunction  with  my 
regular  work  that  takes  me  there. 

Q. — That  was  your  main  object?  A. — 
That  was  the  first  object. 

Q. — Then  between  two  and  seven 
o'clock  how  many  visits  did  you  pay  to 
Mr.  Stratton's  office?  A. — Oh.  it  might 
have  heen  half  a  dozen,  not  to  Mr. 
Stratton's  private  office,  but  to  the  outer 
office. 

Q. — Did  yoti  see  on  any  of  those  oc- 
casions.  Mr.   Mvers   in   the   outer   office? 
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A.— Yes. 

Q.— Was  Mr.  Myers  there  on  the  first 
occasion,  when  Mr.  Costello  was  there? 
A. — I  do  not  think  so. 

Q. — Now,  will  you  tell  us  why  you 
made  these  several  visits?  A. — I  want- 
ed to  find  out  definitely  when  I  could 
see  Mr.  Gamey. 

Q. — Then  you  say  on  the  first  visit 
you  did  not  know  whether  Mr.  Gamey 
was  there,  or  Mr.  Stratton  in  the  pri- 
vate office?     A.— No. 

Q. — Did  you  know  on  your  second 
visit  on  that  day  whether  either  or  both 
was  there?  A. — I  think  probably  on 
my  second  visit  I  did. 

Q. — What  did  you  learn  on  your  sec- 
ond visit?  A. — My  recollection  i-  that 
Mr.  Gamey  was  in  Mr.  Stratton's  office 
at  that  time,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect 
that   was  the  second  visit. 

Q. — How  long  would  it  be  after  your 
first  visit  that  day  when  you  made  your 
second  visit?  A. — It  would  not  be  many 
minutes. 

Q. — Ten  or  fifteen?  A.— I  could  not 
say. 

Q. — Inside  of  half  an  hour,  anyway? 
A. — Oh,  I  should  say  so. 

Q. — Then  you  were  told  that  they 
were   in    closeted    together?      A. — Yea. 

Q. — Tn    the  private  room?      A.    -Yes. 

Q. — Who  were  in  the  outer  room?  A. 
— I  have  not  a  clear  recollection  of  that. 

Q— Was  Mr.  Myers  there? 

Mr.  Johnston:     That  we  object   to. 

(630) 

Mr.  "Ritchie:  T  can  ask  the  fact  whe- 
ther Mr.  Myers  was  in  the  outer  room 
or  not. 
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The  Chancellor:  He  can  jog  his  mem- 
ory as  to  who  was  there.  A. — I  think 
he  was  there,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  On  the  second  occasion 
you  did  not  do  anything  because  you 
understood  that  Mr.  Stratton  and  Mr. 
Gamev  were  closeted  together?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — "What  was  the  result  of  your  third 
attendance?  A. — As  near  as  I  can  recol- 
lect. T  waited  until  he  had  gone  out. 

Q. — Until  Mr.  Gamev  had  gone  out? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — You  said  you  paid  half  a  dozen 
visits  between  the  time  you  were  there 
first  and  seven  o'clock?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — When  did  you  pay  the  visits  after 
the  second?  A. — They  were  much  later 
in  the  afternoon. 

Q. — Was  Mr.  Gamey  still  closeted 
with  Mr.  Stratton?  A. — Xo.  he  had 
gone  down  town. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  time  he  went 
away? 

Mr.  Riddell:  He  did  not  see  him,  of 
course. 

A. — T  would  not  like  to  fix  any  ho\ir 
of  his  going  away,  because  I  did  not  pay 
attention   to    those   details   at    the   time. 

The  Chancellor:  Gamey  went  away 
without   your   seeing  him? 

A. — T  think  T  saw  his  back  from  the 
door  of  the  main  building. 

Q. — Without  vour  interviewing  him? 
A.— Yes. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  But  you  did  see  his  back- 
going  out?     A. — I  think  I  did. 

Q. — You  were  told  by  Mr.  Myers  that 
he  had  gone?  A. — T  was  told  by  some 
one. 

Q. — Cannot  you  give  some  idea  of 
what  hour  this  would  be.  three  o'clock, 
or  half-past  three.  A. — T  think  it  would 
be  before  three. 

(631) 
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Mr.  Ritchie:  When  he  went  away?  A. 
— Yes.  I  think  so. 

Q. — Then,  when  Mr.  Gamey  went  awTay 
why  did  you  not  also  leave  the  Build- 
ings?    A. — I  had  other  work. 

Q. — And  it  was  only  in  connection  with 
your  other  work  that  you  stayed  there? 
A. — Xo.  I  was  told  to  come  back. 

Q— Told  bv  whom?  A.— Mr.  Mvers,  I 
think. 

Q. — What  for?  A. — To  see  Mr.  Gamey 
there. 

Q. — Then  you  understood  that  Mr. 
Gamey.  whilst  he  had  left  the  Build- 
ings, intended  to  return?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Were  you  told  at  what  time  he 
was  likely  to  return?  A. — In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  six   o'clock. 

Q. — Did  you  know  whether  any  docu- 
ments or  paper  had  been  prepared  and 
handed  to  him?     A. — I  saw  a  document 


on  the  previous  day  which  I  undo  - 
would  probaly  be  handed  to  him. 

Q. — To  Gamey?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — On  the  28th  you  saw  a  document 
which   was  going  to  be  handed  to  him? 

The  Chancellor:  Probably  would  be 
handed  to  him?    A. — Yes. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Who  showed  you  that 
document?    A. — Mr.  Stratton. 

Q. — Did  von  read  the  document  over? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  us  now  what  the  pur- 
port of  it  was?     A. — It  was  an  interview. 

Q. — It  purported  to  be  an  interview? 
A. — Yes.  between  Mr.  Gamey  and  a  re- 
porter of  the  Globe. 

Q. — Do  you  know  who  prepared  it?  A. 
— I  have  no  knowledge  of  who  prepared 
it:   no. 

Q. — At  all  events  you  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  preparation  of  it?  A. — Xot 
at  all. 
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A.— Xot 


Q. — Directly    or    indirectly! 
at   all. 

Q. — You  say  you  have  no  knowledge 
of  who  prepared  it?  Were  you  told  by 
Mr.  Stratton  or  Mr.  Myers  who  prepared 
it?  A. — Xo,  sir,  I  do  not  think  I  was. 
Mr.  Myers  didn't  say  anything  to  me 
about  it. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Stratton  when  he  handed 
it  to  you,  say  anything  about  as  to  who 
prepared  it? 

The  Chancellor:  He  did  not  say  he 
handed  it  to  him,  I  think. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  beg  your  Lordship's 
pardon.     Showed  it  to  him? 

A. — He  handed  it  to  me  and  I  read  it 
in  my  own  hands. 

The  Chancellor:  He  handed  it  to  you 
and  you  read  it  over?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Did  he  not  make  a  re- 
mark when  he  handed  it  to  you? 

Mr.  Riddell:     That  is  surely  not  fair. 

The  Chancelolr:  Yes,  that  is  fair 
enough. 

A. — He  said  that  was  an  interview 
which  he  would  try  to  get  Mr.  Gamey  to 
give  to  the  Globe. 

Q. — Was  it  typewritten?  A. — It  was 
typewritten. 

Q. — Anything  said  by  Mr.  Stratton  as 
to  who  had  prepared  it?  A. — Xo.  I  don't 
think   so. 

Q. — What  was  said  after  that?  A. — Do 
you  mean  on  the  28th  ? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — -Xo,  I  don't  remember 
anything  more. 

Q. — Xothing  more  than  you  told  us  be- 
fore that  he  expected  to  get  Mr.  Gamey 
in  and  arrange  an  appointment,  and 
wanted  you  to  come  back  the  next  day? 
A. — He  said  something  about  not  know- 
ing whether  Mr.  Gamey  would  accept  it 
in  that  form. 
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Q. — But  he  was  going  to  try  to  get  it 
in  that  way?  A. — Yes,  he  also  said,  I 
think  I  said  this  before  though,  that  it 
would  assist  the  Government  bv  having 
it. 

Q. — Yes,  you  told  us  that  before.  That 
it  would  assist  the  Government  with  the 
bye-elections  to  have  this  interview 
published  in  the  Globe?     A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — Then  you  say  that  on  the  after- 
noon of  the*29th  you  saw  Mr.  Stratton 
go  out  of  the  room,  and  saw  his  back 
as  he  went  out?  A. — Not  Mr.  Stratton, 
sir. 

Q—  Mr.  Gamey?     A.— Yes. 
Q. — What  room  was  that,  the  private 
room?  A. — He  went  out  through  the  en- 
trance to  the  ante-chamber. 

Q. — Which  way  did  Mr.  Gamey  go  from 
there?  A. — Towards  the  main  corri- 
dor. 

Q. — Where  were  you  standing  at  that 
time?  A. — In  the  doorway  of  the  gen- 
eral room. 

Q. — Did  he  pass  quite  close  to  you? 
A. — Oh,  he  would  be  some  distance 
from  me  when  I  saw  him. 

Q. — What  do  you  call  some  distance? 
A. — Thirty  or  forty  feet. 

Q. — You  have  no  doubt  it  was  Mr. 
Gamey?     A. — I  was  told  it  was  him. 

Q. — You  did  not  follow  him  up  to  get 
your  interview  with  him.  A. — No  I 
did   not. 

Q. — Why  not,  and  do  your  own  inter- 
viewing? A. — I  was  told  to  come  back 
that   he   was  coming  back. 

Q. — Were  you  told  that  ho  was  coming 
back  until  after  you  saw  him  going  out? 
A. — It  was  about  that  time. 

Q. — When  he  was  going  out.  did  you 
know  whether  he  was  coming  back  or 
not?    A. — Not  at  that  moment. 
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Q. — Did  it  not  occur  to  you  it  would 
be  wise  if  you  wanted  to  interview  him 
to  follow  Mr.  Gamey  up?  A. — I  thought 
he  might  follow  me  up. 

Q. — Why.  ho  had  no  communication 
with  you  up  to  this  time?  A. — I  under- 
stood he  had  a  communication  with  Mr. 
Stratton.   though. 

Q. — What  would  lead  you  to  believe 
that  he  intended  to  communicate  with 
you?  A. —  T  was  in  the  outer  room  by 
arrangement. 

Q.— With  Mr.  Stratton?  A.— Yes. 
through  his  secretary,  and  if  I  was 
wanted  at  that  hour  they  knew  whore  I 
was. 

Q. — You  were  simply  there  to  ac1  on 
instructions  from  Mr.  Stratton?  A.— 
To   that   extent. 
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Q. — Then  you  say  he  went  away  be- 
fore three,  and  what  time  did  you  go 
back  after  that  to  Mr.  Stratton's  of- 
fice? A. — I  don't  know  whether  there 
were  any  other  visits  before  the  vicin- 
ity of  six  o'clock. 

Q.— When  did  Mr.  Gamey  get  back? 
A. — Oh,  it  was  after  six  some  time. 

Q. — Did  you  see  him  come  back?  A. — 
I  don't  think  I  saw  him  go,  in. 

Q. — When  did  you  first  ascertain  that 
he  had  got  back  and  from  whom?  A. 
— I  knew  before  six,  or  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  six  o'clock,  that  he  was  in  the 
building. 

Q— How  did  you  know  that?  A. — Mr. 
Myers  told  me. 

Q. — What  part  of  the  building  was  he 
in?    A. — Well,  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q. — Was  it  in  the  Public  Works  De- 
partment? A. — I  think  all  I  heard  was 
that  he  was  upstairs. 

Q. — Is  the  Public  Works  Department 
upstairs?     A. — Yes. 

(636) 

Q. — Is  that  the  Department  in  which 
Frank  Sullivan  was  engaged?  A. — So  I 
understood. 

The  Chancellor:  Did  you  say  Gamey 
returned  after  six  or  before  six?  A. — 
In  the  neighborhood  of  six  o'clock. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  How  did  Myers  come  to 
tell  you  he  was  in  the  building  and  was 
upstairs?  A. — I  was  naturally  anxious 
to  know  when  I  could  see  him. 

Q. — You  were  waiting  and  watching. 
I  suppose,  for  that  purpose?  A. — Yes 
sir. 

Q. — Then  it  must  have  been,  or  was  it 
the  result  of  an  inquiry  from  Myers  as 
to  whether  he  was  back  or  not  that  you 
got  this  information?  A. — I  don't*  re- 
member whether  I  inquired  or  whether 
he  volunteered  the  information. 

Q. — At  all  events  he  told  you  he  was 
in  the  building,  and  upstairs?  A. — I  un- 
derstood that. 

Q. — Understood  he  was  in  the  Public 
Works  Department,  was  that  what  you 

undersl I!     A. — I  did  not   know  what 

Department  I  was  told  he  was  upstairs. 
Q. — And  were  you   not   told  also  that 
he  was    in   the  Public  Works?      A. — No. 
I  don't  remember. 

Q. — Now.  did  you  see  Frank  Sullivan 
there  that  day?  A. — I  saw  him  in  the 
corridor,  yes. 

Q. — Where?  A. —  It  would  be  in  the 
corridor  of  the  floor  thai  Mr.  Stratton's 
otliee    is    on. 

Q. —  How  close  to  Mr.  Stratton's  of- 
fice?    A. — Oh,  he  moved  back  and  forth. 

Q.— How  long  Was  he  around  there? 
A. — He  was  in  the  corridor  at  different 
times  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  I 
should  say. 
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Q. — That  is  in  the  corridor  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mr.  Stratton's  office? 

Mr.  Riddell:  He  did  not  say  so,  he  said 
on  the  floor  on  which  Mr.  Stratton's 
office  is. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Was  it  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mr.  Stratton's  office?  A. — Not  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

Q. — How  near? 

The   Chancellor:    Does   that   matter? 

A. — It  is  the  main   corridor. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Did  you  on  the  29th  see 
him  in  Mr.  Stratton's  office,  in  the  outer 
office?    A.— Mr.  Sullivan? 

Q. — Yes?  A. — I  don't  remember  de- 
finitely  where  I  saw  him. 

Q. — Try  and  think.  A. — I  was  not  pay- 
ing much  attention  to  Mr.  Sullivan's 
movements. 

Q. — You  were  looking  after  Mr.  Gamev 
or  Mr.  Stratton?    A.— Y"es. 

(,). — Then  you  say  you  were  there  be- 
tween six  and  seven,  and  I  suppose  you 
were  mostly  around  Mr.  Stratton's  of- 
fice? A. — Yes,  I  was  most  of  the  time 
around   there. 

Q. — What  time  did  Mr.  Gamey  go  into 
Mr.  Stratton's  office?  Between  six  and 
seven?  A. — It  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  half-past  six,   I  think. 

Q. — Did  you  see  where  he  came  from. 
you  of  course  would  be  on  the  look 
out  for  him'.'  A. — He  came  along  the  cor- 
ridor from  the  direction  of  the  main  cor- 
ridor. 

The  Chancellor:  Who  was  that?  A.— 
Mr.  Gamey. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Do  you  know  whether  he 
came  from  upstairs  or  not?  A. — Only 
from  what  I  had  heard  previously. 

Q. — I  am  speaking  of  what  you  notic- 
ed yourself?    A.- — Xo. 

Q. — About  half-past  six  he  came  down 
and  went  into  Mr.  Stratton's  office?  A. 
— YTes. 
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Q. — Which  door,  the  private  door  or 
the  ordinary  door?  A. — I  don't  know 
whether  I  was  just  there  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Riddell:  You  don't  know  that  you 
saw  him  going  in,  do  you  mean?  A. — I 
don't   remember  seeing  him  go  in. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  thought  you  said  you 
saw  him  going  in  about  half-past  six? 
A. — I  don't  think  I  said  I  saw  him  going 
in. 

Chancellor:  You  mentioned  something 
happening  about  half-past  six  about 
Gamey?  A. — He  went  into  Mr.  Stratton's 
office.  I  don't  remember  whether  I  saw 
him  going  in  or  not. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  How  do  you  know  he 
went  in?  A. — Probably  Mr.  Myers  told 
me  if  I  did  not  seen  him.  On  that  point 
I  don't  remember  very  clearly. 


Q. — Then  you  waited  from  half-past 
six  up  to  what  hour,  until  seven  o'clock? 
A.— For  what? 

Q. — 'Before  you  got  the  interview? 
A. — It  would  be  about  a  quarter  to  seven 
I  should  think. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  what  happened? 
A. — I  got  the  interview. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  You  got  the  interview 
from  whom?     A. — From  Mr.  Gamey. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  you  got  a  pa- 
per?   A. — I  got  a  paper. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Where  did  Mr.  Gamey 
get  it?  A. — I  have  no  knowledge  of 
where  he  got  it. 

Q. — Where  did  he  give  it  to  you?  A. 
— In  Mr.  Myers'  office. 

Q. — Did  he  come  out  from  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's  private    office.     A. — Yes. 

Q. — into   Mr.   Myers'   office?     A. — Yes. 
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Q. — Up  to  this  time  had  you  spoken 
to  Mr.  Gamey?     A. — No. 

Q. — YTou  did  not  know  him  at  all?  A. 
Xo. 

Q. — And  then  when  it  was  handed  to 
you  what  did  he  say?  A. — We  were 
first  introduced  by  Mr.  Myers. 

Q. — After  he  came  out  of  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's room?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Tell  us  the  form  of  introduction? 
A. — An  ordinary  form  of  introduction. 
Then  I  spoke  with  Mr.  Gamey  on  general 
matters  for  a  minute  or  two. 

Q. — Nothing  about  the  interview?  A. 
—No. 

Q. — May  have  talked  about  the  wea- 
ther or  something  else?    A. — Yes. 

Q  —  Then  what  happened?  A.— He 
walked  across  the  room  and  sat  down 
at  a  table  the  other  side  of  the  room.  I 
followed  him  and  sat  down  at  the  other 
side  of  the  table.  He  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  paper  which  he  handed  to  me  to 
read.  I  read  it  over.  Found  it  to  be  an 
interview,  a  form  of  interview  with  the 
Globe  reporter. 

Q. — Was  that  the  same  one  Mr.  Strat- 
ton had  handed  to  you  the  day  previ- 
ous?   A. — Xo. 

Q. — Was  it  different,  and  if  so,  in  what 
respect?  A. — It  was  written  on  another 
sheet  of  paper. 

Q. — Typewritten?  A. — Mostly,  there 
were  some  alterations. 

Q. — What  you  saw  in  Mr.  Stratton's 
office  on  the  28th  was  all  typewritten? 
A. — All  typewritten. 

Q. — This  one  on  the  29th  was  it  type- 
written, or  the  early  part  of  it.  was 
something  added  in  ink?  A. — There 
were  alterations  in  pen. 

Q. — Any  additions  in  ink?  A. — Altera- 
tions and  additions. 

Q. — Who  were  present  when  that  pa- 
per was  handed  to  you  by  Mr.  Gamey? 
A. — I  think  Mr.  Myers  was  in  the  room 
most  of  the  time. 
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Q. — Can  you  also  tell  mo  if  Mr.  Sulli- 
van was  there  at  that  time?  A. — I  don't 
remember,  lie  may  have  been  in  and  out 
of  the  room,  but  I  was  not  watching 
him. 

Q. — Cannot  you  say  whether  lie  was 
in  or  out  of  the  room?  A. — No,  I  can- 
not  say   definitely. 

Q. — Do  you  tell  us  you  have  no  recol- 
lection whatever  on  that  subject  as  to 
whether  you  saw  him  in  the  room  on 
the  29th  or  not?  A. — I  have  no  definite 
recollection  that  I  saw  him  in  the  room 
at  the  time. 

Q. — And  no  belief  about  the  matter 
either   way? 

.Mr.  Riddell:  That  would  not  be  evi- 
dence. 

A. — I  would  say  that  it  would  be  na- 
tural for  him  to  be  in  and  out  of  there. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  time  the  De- 
partments close;  are  the  departmental 
offices  open  until  seven  o'clock  as  a 
rule  ?     A.— No. 

Q. — What  time  do  they  ordinarily 
close?     A. — About  half-past  four. 

Q. — Does  that  apply  to  the  Public 
Works  Department  and  also  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary's  Department?  A. — It 
applies  to  the  offices  generally  except- 
ing those  who  have  work  which  keeps 
them  there  later. 

Q. — Then  if  Mr.  Sullivan  was  not 
there  in  connection  with  this  interview. 
can  you  tell  us  what  he  was  there  in 
connection    with,    any    idea?      A. — No. 

Q. — Did  you  see  Gamey  and  Sullivan 
have  any  conference  together,  speaking 
together?  A. — I  don't  remember  seeing 
them  conferring  together. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  seeing  them 
speak  to  each  other  at  all  at  that  time? 
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A. — No,  I  haven't  any  clear  recollection 
of  that. 

Q. — But  you  do  know  that  they  were 
both  around  there?  For  how  long  prior 
l<>  -even  o'clock?  A. — Around  Mr.  ^t  rat  - 
ton's  office? 

Q. — Yes,  about  that  corridor?  A.— 
About  half  an  hour  probably. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  they  left 
together  or  not?  A. — They  both  dis- 
appeared about  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Johnston:  T  suppose  they  all  dis- 
appeared about  that   time,  dinner  time? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Oh.  no.  What  was  said 
to  you  by  Mr.  Harney  when  he  took  this 
paper  out  of  his  pocket  and  handed  it 
to  you?  A. — He  made  no  particular  re- 
mark that  T  remember. 

Q. — What  did  he  do  just  hand  it  over 
to  you?  A. — Handed  it  over.  He  may 
have  said  something  about  asking  me  to 
read  it  over. 
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Q. — Do  you  recollect  whether  he  did  or 
not?     A.— Not   very   clearly. 

Q. — Did  he  discuss  its  contents  with 
you  at  all?  A. — He  made  one  alteration 
in  it. 

Q. — While  he  was  sitting  there,  but 
not  as  a  result  of  any  conversation  with 
you?     A. — Oh,  no. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  discussion  with 
him  at  all  in  any  way  as  to  the  subject 
matter  of  that  supposed  interview?  A. 
—  1  think  I  said  something  to  him  about 
that  being  a  good  thing  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Q. — Any  other  observation  made?  A. 
— I  don't  remember  any  other. 

(,). — Was  it  truth  an  interview  with  a 
Globe  reporter  at  all? 

Mr.  Riddell:  He  has  told  us  the  facts. 
surely   we  don't   want  an  interpretation 
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of  the  word  interview. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Was  it?  A.— It  was  a 
manner  in  which  we  get  interviews  at 
different  times. 

Q. — Did  you  get  this  interview  in  the 
ordinary  manner?  A. — A  manner  in 
which  we  sometimes  get  them. 

The  Chancellor:  People  sometimes 
write  interviews  for  themselves  very 
effectively. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  At  all  events  you  did  not 
interview  him  in  the  sense  of  asking 
him  any  questions?     A. — No. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  us  if  that  is  the 
document  you  saw?  A. — That  is  the 
document.  I  believe.     (Ex.  17.) 

Q. — Can  you  say  whether  that  is  in  the 
same  state  now  as  it  was  handed  to 
you  by  Mr.  Gamey?  A. — It  appear*  to 
be.  with  the  change  that  he  made  in  my 
presence. 

The  Chancellor:  What  change  did  he 
make?  A. — He  wrote  in  "in  matters 
that   I  am  satisfied  with." 

Mr.  Ritchie:  That  would  be  on  the 
second  page  and  seventh  line,  in  pencil, 
the  words,  "in  matters  that  I  am  satis- 
fied with"?  A. — Yea 

Q. — Was  that  the  only  alteration  that 
he  made  in  your  presence?  A. — The  only 
one  I  remember. 

Q. — And  that  he  made  of  his  own 
mind?     A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — And  not  as  a  result  of  any  discus- 
sion  with  you?     A. — Not   at  all. 

Q. — Did  you.  after  you  >rot  this  from 
Mr.  Gamey.  have  an  interview  with  Mr. 
St  rat  tun  about  it?  A. — Yes.  1  BRW 
him.  ' 

The  Chancellor:  When,  that  night  1  A. 
— Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  How  long  after  you  re- 
ceived it?  A. — Immediately  after  Mr. 
<  ramev  left  the  office. 
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Q. — What  was  the  purport  of  the  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Stratton";  A. — He  ex- 
pressed himself  as  well  pleased  with 
getting  that  interview. 

Q. — Anything  else?  A. — Asked  me  if 
it   had   been  signed. 

Q.— What  did  you  tell  him?  A.— I  said 
yes. 

Q. — It  had  not  been  signed  then  ap- 
parently when  it  left  Stratton's  room? 
A.— No". 

Q. — Why  did  you  ask  Mr.  Gainey  to 
sign  it? 

The  Chancellor:  He  did  not  say  that. 
Did  you  ask  him  to  sign  it  ?  A. — Yes 
sir,  I  asked  him  to  sign  it.  One  reason 
Mr.  .Stratton  asked  me  to  ask  him  to 
sign  it. 

Q. — -When  was  it  Mr.  Stratton  asked 
you  to  get  him  to  sign  it?  A. — On  the 
previous  day. 

Q. — Tell  us,  then,  all  that  was  said 
on  the  previous  day  about  that,  the  ob- 
taining of  his  signature?  A. — He  want 
ed  it  signed  so  that  he  could  keep  it. 

Q. — Anything  further  said  about  get- 
ting it  signed?  A. — No,  I  don't  remem- 
ber anything  further. 

Q. — Then  you  say,  bearing  in  mind 
the  request  of  Stratton  made  on  the 
28th,  when  it  was  handed  to  you  on  the 
29th,  you  asked  him  to  sign  it?  A. — 
Yes,  and  I  also  felt  that  it  was  an  im- 
portant matter,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  something  to  show  that  it  was 
genuine. 

Q. — I  thought  you  trusted  to  Mr. 
Stratton  and  Mr.  Gamey  to  get  the 
document  up  between  themselves?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fixing  up  of  it.  Was  "Walker  House, 
R.  R.  Gamey,"  put  on  it?  A.— That 
was  part  of  the  signature  he  wrote  in 
my   presence. 

Q. — You  told  us  he  made  certain  al- 
terations in   pencil,   ''in    matters   that   I 
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am    satisfied    with"?      A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Did  you  after  he  had  signed  that, 
call  Mr.  Stratton's  attention  to  the  al- 
teration? A. — 1  showed  him  the  inter- 
view. 

Q. — Showed  him  the  paper,  we  had  bet- 
ter say.     A. — I  showed  him  the  paper. 

Mr. ' lliddell :    Exhibit    17. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Exhibit  17  will  do. 

A. — I  showed  him  the  paper,  and  I 
think  he  noticed  the  change  himself. 

Q. — Any  observation  made  about  it? 
A. — He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  that 
being  changed. 

Q. — How  did  you  know  he  did  not  like 
the  idea?     A. — He  said  so. 

Q.— What  did  he  say?  A.— He  said  it 
was  not   as  it   had  left  him. 


Q. — Anything  further?  A. — He  want- 
ed to   strike   that  out. 

Q. — Why  was  it  not  stricken  out?  A. 
— Because  I  said  I  had  acted  in  good 
faitli  with  Mr.  Gamey,  and  I  would  not 
strike  it  out. 

Q. — Anything  further?  A. — Mr.  Strat- 
ton offered  to  call  Mr.  Gamey  back  from 
the  west  end  of  the  building,  by  that 
time  he  was  probably  still  in  the  build- 
ing, and  confer  with  him.  He  did  not 
do  so,  however. 

Q. — Did  he  make  an  effort  to  do  so? 
A. — No;  his  next  observation,  I  think. 
was  that  he  could  not  expect  anything 
more  than  that  from  a  man  elected  as 
a  Liberal.     Words  to  that  effect. 

y. — You  of  course  thought  he  had 
been  elected  as  a.  Liberal.    A. — No  sir. 

Q. — You  thought  he  had  been  elected 
as  a  Conservative?    A. — Yes  sir. 
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The  Chancellor:  I  suppose  that  is  not 
the  meaning. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  understand  what  the 
meaning  was;  I  suppose  a  Liberal  would 
hedge  himself  around? 

The  C  hancellor:  No.  that  even  a  Lib 
eral  would  not  even  support  him  in 
matters  in  which  he  was  not  satisfied. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Is  that  what  you  under- 
stood ?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Then  you  took  that  to  the  Globe 
office?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  it  appeared  in  the  Globe  in 
the  ordinary  course  the  next  day?  A. — 
I  re-wrote  it. 

The  Chancellor:  What  did  you  do  with 
the  original,  the  one  signed? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  After  re- writing  it,  what 
did  you  do  with  the  original?  A. — I 
returned  it  to  Mr.  Stratton  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Q.— Why  did  you  do  that?  A.— He 
asked  me  to. 

Q.— When,  on  the  29th?  A.— I  think 
it  was  a  request  made  on  the  29th. 

Q. — Then  I  suppose  you  re-wrote  be- 
cause you  knew  you  had  to  hand  back 
the  original  or  was  that  the  reason? 
A. — That  was  one  reason,  another  was 
that  it  was  written  on  twro  sides  of  the 
paper. 

Q. — In  any  event,  if  you  were  to  re- 
turn it  to  him  you  would  have  made  a 
copy  in  the  first  place?  A. — I  think  I 
would.  I  didn't  want  it  mutilated  by 
going  to  the  printers'  hands. 

Q. — I  suppose  you  don't  know  whether 
the  heads  of  the  departments  in  the 
Globe  office  expected  this  interview  ot 
not.     However,  we  wont  trace  that. 

CROSS-EXAMINED     BY     MR.     JOHN. 
STON. 

Q. — Mr.  Hammond,  you  have  been  on 
the   Globe   staff   for    how   long?      A. — A 
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little  over  7  years. 

Q. — And  during  that  period  I  suppose 
you  have  interviewed  and  got  inter- 
views from  a  number  of  public  men? 
A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — And  as  a  rule  public  men  write 
their  own  interviews  for  you  if  they  arc 
of  any  importance?  A.— Jt  is  a  habit 
witli  some  people  to  write  their  own  in- 
terviews. 

Q. — Upon  any  question  of  importance 
your  experience  is,  and  you  have  so 
got  them,  that  the  man  has  preferred 
to  put  it  in  his  own  language?  A. — 
Some  men. 
Q. — And  it  was  nothing  unusual  for 
you  to  get  a  paper  of  that  kind  from 
Mr!  (ra.mey  with  an  interview  prepared? 
A.— Oh,  no. 

Q. — And  your  business  has  taken  you 
up  to  the  Parliament  buildings  almost, 
every  day,  I  suppose?    A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — And  some  days  you  are  there  as 
late  as  7  and  8  o'clock,  Council  meeting 
days?  A. — Whenever  it  is  necessary  I 
May. 

Q. — But  I  mean  this  was  not  an  un- 
usual day  at  all.  7  o'clock;  you  had  been 
there  a  great  deal  later  at  times,  days 
of  Council  meetings?  A. — Council  is 
generally    over   by    half-past    six. 

Q. — Sometimes  it  is  not  over  until 
half-past  7?  A. — I  don't  remember  any 
so  late  as  that. 

Q. — You  would  wait  until  Council  rose 
and  then  get  your  information  between 
that  and  7  o'clock?  A. — As  soon  after 
as  I  could. 

Q. — And  that  has  been  many  a  time? 
A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a 
Council  meeting  that  day  or  not?  A. — 
I  think  there  was. 

Q. — And  a  Council  meeting  the  day 
following?     A. — I   don't   remember   that. 
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Q. — A  Council  meeting  the  day  be- 
fore?    A. — T  think  not. 

Q. — Now  you  -ay  you  were  unable 
to  see  Mr.  Gamey  until  late  until  about 
half-pasl  ti.  1   think?    A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — Because  Mr.  Gamey  was  away 
somewhere,  and  did  not  return  until 
about  that  time?  A.- — Did  not  come  to 
Mr.  St  rat  ton's  office. 

Q. — And  the  question  of  getting  an  in- 
terview wa-  a  matter  of  newspaper  en- 
terprise, too?     A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — And  you  were  anxious  to  get  it,  1 
suppose,    late    a-    it     was?      A. — I    would 

stay  as  lone  as  necessary. 

Q. — And  interviews  of  a  special  char* 
acter  from  the  Government  in  that  way 
are  often  given  to  the  Globe  without 
reference  to  the  other  paperal  A.  Some- 
times. 
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0. — The  Globe  being  the  Government 
organ  in  that  sense?     A. — Said  to  be. 

Q — Then,  so  far  as  the  paper  itself 
was  concerned,  and  the  changes  that 
were  made  in  Mr.  Gamey's  handwriting, 
you  treated  that  as  equivalent  to  his 
own   interview?     A. — Oh,  yes. 

Q. — Was  there  any  question  raised  a.t 
all  that  it  was  an  interview  that  Mr. 
Gamey  was  not  assenting  to?  A. — When 
he  handed  it  to  me? 

Q.— Yes?    A.— Oh,  no. 

Q. — He  handed  it  to  you  as  his  inter- 
view?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  made  the  necessary  changes 
as  you  have  pointed  out?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  wanted  Gamey's  signa- 
ture for  your  own  protection?  A. — I 
tli ought  it  wise. 

Q. — You  said  something  about  the 
bye-elections.  Did  you  know  what  bye- 
elections    they    were    then?     A. — Centre 
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Bruce  and  North  York  were  pending. 

Q. — Y"ou  and  Mr.  Gamey  were  together 
for  about  how  long?  A. — I  should  say 
not  more  than  ten  minutes. 

Q. — And  when  you  spoke  to  Mr.  Strat- 
ton  again,  you  recollect  the  words  that 
he  said,  that  it  was  the  interview  he 
would  try  and  get  Gamey  to  give  the 
Globe,  or  that  he  expected  Gamey  would 
give  the  Globe  or  that  he  thought 
Gamey  would  give  the  Globe?  A. — Do 
you  mean  on  the  28th? 

Q. — Yes?  A. — I  don't  remember  the 
exact  words. 

Q. — He  may  have  put  it  in  that  way. 
that  he  expected  Mr.  Gamey  would 
give  an  interview  to  the  Globe?  A. — 
He  simply  intimated  that  this  interview- 
was  to  be  given  to  the  Globe  by  Mr 
Gamey. 

Q. — And  that  was  all  he  did  say?  A 
—Yes. 

Q. — Not  that  he  was  himself  personally 
getting  it.  or  that  you  were  getting  it. 
or  anybody  else,  but  that  it  was  to  be 
given  by  Gamey  to  the  Globe,  as  you 
understood  it?  A. — I  was  to  go  after 
it. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  knew  about 
it?    A. — I  did  not  know  anything. 

Q. — Then  you  wrote  a  very  consider- 
able amount  as  an  introduction  or 
something  of   that   sort?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  from  the  time  it  appeared 
there  you  never  had  the  correctness  of 
it   repudiated?     A. — No   sir. 

RE-EXAMINED  BY  Ml!.   RITCHIE. 

Q. — Do  I  understand  you  to  take  hack 
your  statement  that  Mr.  Strati. >n  -aid 
that  he  was  going  to  try  to  get  Gamey 
to  give   that    interview? 
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Mr.  Riddel] :     It  was  you  said  that. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  No,  that  was  his  own  ex- 
pression. A. — It  was  words  to  that  ef- 
fect 

Q. — I  am  speaking  now  of  the  28th; 
you  told  us  in  the  box  here  that  Mr. 
Stratton  said  he  was  going  to  try  to 
get  this  interview  with  Mr.  Gamey,  do 
you  take  that  back?  A. — They  were 
words  to  that  effect.  I  told  Mr.  John- 
ston I  did  not  remember  the  exact 
words. 

Q. — But  yon  do  not  take  back  the 
statement  you  volunteered  yourself  that 
the  words  were  that  he  was  going  to  try 
to  get  Mr.  Gamey  to  give  that  inter- 
view.   Do  you  adhere  to  that  or  not? 

Mr.  Riddell:  Do  not  press  the  witness 
that  way. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  do  not  want  to  press 
him.     A. — Words   to   that   effect. 

Q. — At  all  events  that  was  the  impres- 
sion he  conveyed  to  your  mind?  A. — 
Yea. 

Q. — Now,  my  learned  friend  asked  you 
whether  there  was  a  Council  meeting 
held    that    day    or    not?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  there  was 
or  not  as  a  matter  of  fact?  A. — I  un- 
derstood there  was. 

Q. — Would  you  not  have  expected  Mr. 
Stratton  to  be  at  that  Council  meet- 
ing? A. — Council  does  not  always  sit 
until  half-past  6. 

Q. — Then  can  you  tell  us  on  that  occa- 
sion what  time  the  Council  meeting  was 
over?  A. — Some  time  between  5  and 
6.  if  I  remember  rightly. 

The   Chancellor:    Likely?     A. — Yes. 

(650) 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Likely  between  five  and 
six.  Would  you  not  have  known  Avh«n 
that  Council  meeting  adjourned?  A. — 
Oh,  yes. 

Q. — I  suppose  you  would  be  naturally 
anxious  to  get  information  as  to  what 
transpired  at  the  Council  meeting  in 
connection  with  your  other  duties?  A. 
— Oh,  yes. 

Q. — Bearing  that  in  mind,  can  you  say 
whether  there  was  a  Council  meeting  on 
that  day  or  not?  A. — To  the  best  of  my 
recollection  there  was. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  us  anything  that  was 
given  out  as  having  been  discussed  at 
that  Council  meeting?  A. — No,  I  don't 
remember. 

Q. — You  say  it  was  likely  between  5 
and  6  it  was  over. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  what  he  said. 

Edward  Crossin  sworn.  Examined  bv 
Mr.  Ritchie. 

Q. — What  is  your  business?  A. — Piano 
manufacturer. 

Q. — Carrying  on  business  in  Toronto? 
A. — Yes  sir. 


Q. — I  believe  that  you  and  Mr.  Gamey 
entered  into  a  partnership  about  April, 
1901,  in  the  piano  business?  A. — Yes 
sir,   1st  ot  April,   1901. 

Q. — Subsequently  a  company  was 
formed,  of  which  company  Mr.  Gamey 
is  the  president?     A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  having  any  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Gamey  in  September, 
i«J02  ? 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  object  to  that.  I  do 
not  think  my  learned  friend  can  go  into 
conversations. 

The  Chancellor:  There  is  no  objection 
to  this  question,  whether  he  had  a  con- 
versation in  1902. 

(651) 

The  Chief  Justice:  That  is  perfectly 
unobjectionable. 

A. — Yes,  Mr.  Gamey  was  in  Toronto 
in  September,  I  quite  well  remember 
that. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  When  was  the  Exhibition, 
can  you  fix  it  by  that?  A.— Yes;  I 
don't  know  that  I  can  repeat  the  date, 
but  I  well  remember  Mr.  Gamey  being 
in  the  factory  and  having  a  couple  of 
conversations  with  me  the  last  week  of 
the  Industrial  exhibition.  I  know  it 
was  towards  the  close  of  the  Exhibition. 

Q. — You  say  Mr.  Gamey  was  in  town 
that  week?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  his  leaving  for 
home.     A.- — Yes,  very  well. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  a  conversation 
you  had  with  him  the  day  he  left  for 
home  in  that  Exhibition  week?  A. — 
Yes  sir,  I  do  very  vividly. 

q. — W'here  did  that  conversation  take 
place?  A. — Well,  part  of  it  occurred  at 
the  office;  he  came  up  in  a  hurry,  and 
decided  we  should  go  down  and  make 
application  for  our  charter. 

Q. — Some  conversation  in  the  office? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.—  And  as  a  result  of  that  you  were 
going  down  to  whose  office?  A. — Mr. 
Levesconte's  office,  the  solicitor  for  the 
company. 

Q._What  time  of  the  day  was  this? 
A.— It  would  be  about  half-past  two. 

Q. — Did  you  go  direct  from  the  fac- 
tory? A.— No  sir,  we  continued  on  our 
way  down  to  the  office,  and  on  the  cor- 
ner of  King  and  YTonge  Mr.  Gamey  sud- 
denlv  said — 

Mr.  Riddell:  Do  not  tell  us  what  he 
-aid: 

(652) 

Mr.  Ritchie:  In  consequence  of  some- 
thing that  he  said  you  and  he  went 
where?  A. — We  went  further  south  on 
Yonge  street   to   the  next  corner. 

Q— Tell  us  the  place?  A.— The  Trad- 
ers' Bank. 
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Q. — Did  you  ,Lr<>  into  the  Trader-* 
Bank?    A.— Yea  sir. 

Q.— What  did  lie  do  there?  A.— When 
we  got  inside — 

Q. — Do  not  tell  us  what  he  said,  but 
what  he  did.  A. — lie  deposited  money  in 
the  Traders'  Bank. 

Q. — A  large  or  -mall  amount?  A. — A 
considerable  amount. 

Mr.  Johnston:  If  you  produce  the  re- 
ceipt we  will  admit  it. 

Q. — What  were  the  amounts?  A. — 
He  told  me  it  was  $1,500. 

Q. — Never  mind  what  he  told  you; 
did  you  see  the  bills?  A. — Yes.  I  saw 
the  bills.  I  could  only  see  two  or  three 
on  the  face  of  it:  they  were  bills  of 
large  dimensions;   I  saw  tens  and  fifties. 

Mr.  Riddell:  The  deposit  slip  will 
show  all  that. 

.Mr.  Ritchie:  Did  he  produce  the  bills? 
A. — Yes    sir. 

Q. — Now.  I  am  going  to  ask  a  question 
to  which  my  learned  friend  may  object. 
Do  not  answer.  When  be  produced  the 
bills  did  he  make  any  remark  about 
them  and  tell  you  anything  about  them? 

Mr.  Riddell:*  I  object  to  that. 

The  Chancellor:  He  has  not  talked  of 
remark  he  made.  He  may  have  made  no 
remark  or  made  a  remark.  If  you  will 
ask  whether  he  made  a  remark,  not  what 
he  said  at  present. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Did  he  make  a  remark 
at  the  time  he  produced  those  bills  to 
you?     A. — Yes,  he  did. 

Q. — As  to  where  he  got   them. 

The  Chancellor:  In  the  bank  was  that? 
A.— Yes. 

(653) 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  submit  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  bills  is  not  like  the  or- 
dinary statement  made  perhaps  two  or 
three  days  afterwards,  such  as  your 
Lordships  were  discussing,  and  I  under- 
stand you  say  is  not  evidence.  This  is 
something  accompanying  the  act.  The 
man  is  about  to  deposit  a  certain 
amount  of  money  in  the  bank  and  he 
has  a  person  with  him  and  makes  a  re- 
mark, and  tells  him  why  he  is  putting 
it  in  the  bank. 

Mr.  Riddell:  1  say.  my  Lords,  that  that 
is  not  at  all  evidence;  that  is  not  such 
a  remark  accompanying  an  act  a-  be- 
comes evidence  when  an  agent  is  doing 
an  act  for  his  principal.  It  is  a  state- 
ment made  by  him  concerning  where 
In'  go1  the  hills,  which  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  making  evidence  for  him- 
self. It  is  no  different  if  it  is  one  day. 
or  an  hour,  or  five  minute-  after.  It  i- 
something  after   the   occurrence   when    he 

said  he  go1  the  hill-  and  he  is  giving 
an  account  of  where  he  received  those 
bills,  he  is  simply  making  n  statement 
concerning  where  he  received  those  hills, 
which,  of  course,  he  could   urn    he  cross- 
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examined  upon,  and  which  i>  simply  self- 
serving  evidence,  the  merest  hearsay. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  tender  it  on  the 
ground  I  apprehend  your  Lordships 
ruling  the  other  day,  that  after  a  lapse 
of  several  days  the  man  says  that  such 
and  such  a  thing  was  told  him,  or  that 
he  did  such  and  such  a  thing,  but  here 
he  goes  to  the  bank  and  be  tells  the 
stander-by  he  is  depositing  in  the  bank 
and  what  will  be  the  future  outcome  of 
it. 

The  Chief  Justice:  It  is  on  quite  a  dif- 
ferent plane  from  statements  made,  for 
example,    when    he    went      back    to    the 
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island  as  to  what   had  taken  place. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  can  see  that  that  goes 
far  beyond  the  authorities  of  course. 

The  Chancellor:  I  think  perhaps  in 
this  case  we  had  better  receive  this  evi- 
dence. We  are  conducting  it  on  rather 
liberal  lines,  and  there  is  no  jury  in  the 
particular  sense. 

I  think  it  may  be  received. 

The  Chief  Justice:   I  agree  entirely. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Then  tell  us  what  hap- 
pened. A. — Mr.  Gamey  made  the  remark 
that  he  was  depositing  this  money,  as  he 
did  not  wish  to  carry  it:  he  was  going  to 
transfer  it   to   Sudbury. 

Q. — Did  he  tell  you  how  much  it  was? 
A. —  Yes,  he  said  it   was  about   $1,500. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Do  not  lead  the  witness. 

The  Chancellor:   Let  him  tell  it. 

A. — He  said  at  that  juncture,  stating 
that  there  was  $1,500  in  the  package,  he 
said:  •"!  got  thia  in  a  deal:  it  i-  not  all 
closed  up  yet.  and  further  will  be  heard 
from  it."  That  was  all  the  remark  that 
was    made. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Did  you  have  any  fur- 
ther conversation  about  that?  A. — No- 
thing whatever. 

Q. — When  did  you  next  think  of  the 
conversation?  A. — The  act  was  so  for- 
eign  to   Mr. — - 

Mr.   Riddell:    Never  mind   that,  please. 

A. — Well,  the  next  time  I  thought  of 
it  was  when  I  read  the  revelation-  of 
his  address  in  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Apocrypha,  it  was  not 
Revelations. 

(656) 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Do  you  recoiled  any- 
thin-  happening  at  your  factory  on  the 
night  of  the  10th  of  March  of  this  year? 
A. — Yes  sir. 

Q.  What  had  you  to  do  in  connection 
with  that'.'  A  It  was  on  the  evening 
of  the  9th,  or  rather  late  in  the  after- 
noon about  5  o'clock.  Mr.  Gamey  came 
to  the  factory.  1  think  there  was  B 
you n a  gentleman  with  him.  and  asked 
for— 
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Mr.  Riddell:   Do  not  let  us  have  that. 

The  Chancellor:    No. 

A. — Then  kindly  put  the  questions  to 
me  and  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  them. 
1  was  just  telling  you  the  outline  of 
it. 

Air.  Ritchie:  In  consequence  of  what 
he  s;iid  that  night,  did  you  do  anything 
on  the  following  night?     A. — Yes  sir. 

y.— What  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Johnston:  That  is  objected  to  on 
the  ground  that  it  merely  goes  to  ver- 
acity purely  veracity. 

The  Chancellor:  This  witness  can 
prove  what  was  done  at  the  factory  in 
the  way  of  arranging.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is  at  present.  It  is  not  very 
material.     I  think  it  is  admissible. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  What  did  you  do  in  con- 
sequence of  what  Mr.  Gamey  asked  you? 
A. — I  came  back  to  the  factory  on  Tues- 
day evening,  the  10th.  the  street  door. 

Q. — The  factory  is  where?  A. — 102 
Adelaide  west. 

Q. — On  the  north  side  of  Adelaide,  be- 
tween Bay  and  York?  A. — Yea  sir,  near 
Sheppard. 
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Q. — And  your  factory  is  on  what 
floor?    A — The  third  and  fourth  floors. 

Q. — Do  you  call   the  ground  floor  the  ' 
first  floor?     A.- — No    we  count  from  the 
first  above  that. 

The  Chancellor:  You  need  not  dwell 
on  that.  Nothing  turns  on  the  identity 
of  the  floor. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  What  did  you  do?  A.— I 
returned  to  the  factory  at  a  quarter  to 
seven  on  the  10th  of  March,  and  admit- 
ted Mr.  Gamey  to  the  factory,  he  nut 
having  a  key  to  the  street  door. 

Q. — Had  he  a  key  to  the  office  door? 
A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — Who  did  you  see  there?  A. — We 
went  upstairs  from  the  street  door,  Mr. 
Gamey   and   1,   Mr.   Gamey   remarking — 

Q. — Never  mind  what  he  said. 

The  Chancellor:  Do  not  tell  the  con- 
versations;   just    what    you   did. 

A. — When  we  got  up  to  the  top  of  the 
stairs  I  opened  the  door  and  admitted 
Mr.  Gamey   with   three  others. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  They  were  there  before 
Mr.  Gamey?  A. — Before  Mr.  Gamey 
and  I  got  up  there. 

Q. — How  did  they  get  in? 

The  Chancellor:  They  were  locked  in? 
A. — They  were  for  that  moment  locked 
in. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Can  you  explain  that? 
A. — Yes  sir,  another  tenant  under  us. 
when  on  my  way  down  to  tea,  I  saw  he 
was  in  his  office,  and  I  asked  him  if  hie 
would  lock  the  door  as  he  came  out ;  he 
said  he  would,  and  I  went  on  to  tea, 
and  he  followed  down  about  twenty 
minutes  to  seven,  and  just  as  he  got  to 
the    door    there    were    three    vouns    men 
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waiting  to  go  up  to  our  premises.  He 
admitted  them,  and  locked  the  door  as 
he  passed  out. 

Q. — Then  after  you  went  up  staiis 
what  did  you  do?  A. — I  unlocked  the 
door  and  admitted  them  into  the  factory 
premises.     They  were  at  the  landing. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Gamey  go  in  with  them? 
A. — Yes  sir  we  all  followed.  I  went 
first. 

Q  —  What  was  done  then?  A.— I  lit 
the  gas  at  the  entrance  to  the  door 
leading  to  one  of  the  workrooms  ,and 
then  followed  on,  and  opened  the  office 
door,  Mr.  Gamey  I  think  lit  the  gas. 
I  did  not  light  the  gas  in  the  office,  I 
know. 

Q.— Then  what  was  done?  A.— Well,  I 
returned  then  to  go  downstairs;  I  aske.l 
Mr.  (iamey  if  there  were  any  more  to 
come  up. 

Mr.  Riddell:    Never  mind  that,  please. 

A. — I  simply  left  the  premises  and 
went  away. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  When  did  you  next  go 
back  to  the  premises?  A. — About  a 
quarter   to    ten    the   same    evening. 

Q. — What  did  you  find?  A. — I  opened 
the  street  door,  and  I  looked  first  at  the 
top  of  the  letter  box  to  see  if  a  candle 
was  there,  an  indication  as  to  whether 
they  were  really  through  with  their  con- 
versation, whether  Mr.  Gamey  and  his 
friends  were  through,  knowing  that  it 
they  were  through  he  would  have  lit 
them  down,  and  the  candle  would  have 
been  on  top  of  the  letter  box.  There 
was  no  candle  there,  and  I  stepped 
across  the  road  to  James  Morrison's 
brass  works  where  I  could  look  up  and 
get  a  full  view  of  the  windows  of  our 
office,  and  I  saw  there  was  still  a  light 
there.      I    decided    not    to    go    up,    as    I 
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did  not  wish  to  interrupt  them.  T 
waited  a  little  time,  probably  fifteen 
minutes,  and  I  heard  steps  coming  down, 
I  knew  they  were  coming,  and  I  stepped 
into  an  adjoining  building  some  three  or 
four   doors  west,  and   they   went   out. 

Q.— Did  von  see  them  coming  out.' 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Who  were  they?  A. — I  recognized 
Mr.  Gamey,  and  the  other  three  I  did 
not  know.    Three  young  men  apparently. 

Q.— What  did  you  do  then?  A.— They 
separated,  Mr.  Gamey  came  west,  the 
othpr  three  went  east,  and  1  waited 
until  Mr.  Gamey  came  to  where  I  was 
standing. 

The  Chancellor:  I  suppose  there  is  no- 
thing in  that. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  When  you  went  up.  can 
you  tell  us  in  what  position  the  pianos 
were   fixed?     A. — They   were    placed    di- 
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agonally  in  different  shapes  in  the  room, 
different  altogether  to  what  I  had  left 
them.    I  had  made  a  sketch. 

Mr.  Johnston:  There  is  one  here  if  lie 
agrees  to  that. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  asked  Mr.  Crossin  to 
make  one?  A. — There  are  the  full  di- 
mensions of  the  room  exactly  by  mea- 
surements that  I  have  made  during  the 
lunch  hour.  The  building  faces  south. 
That  is  about  the  position  the  pianos 
were  placed. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Are  the  dimensions 
marked  on  the  sketch?  A.: — Accurately, 
my  Lord.  I  measured  the  entire  room. 
It  is  21  feet  in  length  by  8  feet  six 
inches  in  width. 

Mr.  Blake:  Would  your  Lordships  al- 
low Mr.  Aylesworth  to  be  examined  at 
10   to-morrow   morning? 

The  Chancellor:  The  cross-examination 
of   this  gentleman   will  wait   until  after 

(660) 
that 

Mr.  Riddell:  This  gentleman  was  sub- 
poenaed to  produce  his  books.  I  can- 
not go  on  with  his  cross-examination un- 
less we  have  those  books  here  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  This  exhibit  is  a  sketch 
showing  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  of- 
fice of  the  Crossin  factory  building 
where  Mr.  Gamey  and  these  three  young 
men  were  supposed  to  be  on  the  night 
of  the   10th   September.   1903?     A.— Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Will  Mr.  Crossin  be 
good  enough  to  give  us  the  height  of  the 
gas  jet  from  the  floor  in  order  that  we 
may  add  it  to  the  exhibit?  A. — I  will 
have    to   take    that    measurement. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Perhaps  he  had  better 
take  the  sketch  with  him  then,  and  add 
that  before  it  is  marked.  A. — That  is 
as  near  as  I  can  recollect  the  position 
within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  way  I 
found   them. 

Q. — The  pianos  as  shown  on  this  plan 
are  as  nearly  in  place  as  they  were  plac- 
ed on  the  nisrht  of  the  10th?  A.— The 
way  I  found  them. 

(At  4  p.m.  adjourned  to  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday,   16th   April,  1903. 

(075) 

I  IPTHDAY. 

Thursday,  April  16,  1903,  10  a.m. 

The  Chancellor:  You  were  going  to  ex- 
amine   Mr.    Aylesworth    this   morning? 

Mr.  Blake:   Yes,  my  Lord. 

A.  B.  Ayle-worth  sworn.  Examined 
by  Mr.  Blake:  Q. — You  are  a  practicing 
solicitor  and  barrister  in  the  city  oi 
Toronto?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  a  King's  Counsel?  A. — Yes 
sir. 
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Q. — And  have  been  so  for  a  number 
of  years?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  receive  in  the  month  of 
May  last  a  retainer  from  the  Ontario 
Government?  A. — Scarcely.  My  re- 
tainer came  from  Mr.  Alexander  Smith, 
on  behalf  of  the  Ontario  Liberal  Associa- 
tion. 

Q. — What  is  his  position?  A. — Secre- 
tary of  the  Association.  I  understand. 

The  Chancellor:  When?  A.— On  the 
30th  May,  my  Lord — the  day  after  the 
voting. 

Mr.  Blake:  Was  that  a  verbal  or  a 
writ  tin   retainer?  A. — Verbal  altogether. 

Q. — Altogether  verbal.  And  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  retainer?  A. — That 
I  should  not  act  without  leave  against 
any  supporter  of  the  Government  in 
election  petitions  arising  out  of  the 
general  elections. 

(676) 

Q. — And  you  duly  noted  that  as  a  re- 
gular retainer?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  did  you  do  anything  under 
the  retainer-     A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — Of  what  nature  was  it?  A. — Gen- 
eral election  work.  I  attended  recounts 
of  ballots  when  asked  to  do  so  on  be- 
half of  the  Liberal  candidates.  I  acted 
in  election  petitions,  acted  as  counsel 
in  several.  Was  acting  as  counsel  yes- 
terday in  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  election 
petition  arising  out  of  the  retainer. 

Q. — Then  had  you  a  meeting  in  your 
office  in  the  month  of  September  last — 
the  10th  September  is  the  date  given? 
A. — With  whom? 

Q. — With  Mr.  Gamey  and  with  Mr. 
Frank  Sullivan?  A.— Yes.  At  least 
two  gentlemen  came,  neither  of  whom  I 
had  ever  seen  before,  introducing  each 
other  as  Mr.  Gamey  and  Mr.  Sullivan, 
and  I  have  since  seen  that  these  two 
are   the  gentlemen. 

Q. — What  preceded  that  meeting?     A. 

The  beginning  of  it,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  was  an  interview  the  day  be- 
fore with  Mr.  Stratton. 

Q. — Where  did  that  interview  take 
place?  A. — At  the  Parliament  build- 
ings. 

Q. — And  then  what  passed  between  you 
at  that  interview?  A.— With  Mr.  Strat- 
ton. 

Q. — Yes?  A. — I  cannot  tell  the  begin 
ning  of  it.  It  was  an  altogether  chance 
interview,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  so  far  as  I  know  an  accidental  in- 
terview entirely  so  far  a-  he  was  con- 
cerned.    I  was  at  the  Parliament  build* 
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inga  on  business  with  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  Mr.  Stratton  met  me  in  the 
corridor. 

The   Chief  Justice:    What   day   of  the 
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month  was  that?  A. — On  Tuesday,  the 
9th  day  of  September.  So  far  as  I  recol- 
lect, the  first  thing  he  said,  after  some 
general  remark  about  how  things  were 
going  in  the  country,  or  how  about  elec- 
tion petitions,  some  general  observation, 
was,  Gamey  is  going  to  support  us.  He 
said  that.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
made  any  reply  to  that.  It  was  entire 
news  to  me.  He  spoke  about  the  peti- 
tion against  Gamey,  saying  that  Gamey 
was  very  anxious  about  it.  I  said  to 
him,  I  remember,  that  I  did  not  suppose 
the  petition  would  likely  be  pressed  very 
strongly  if  Gamey  was  going  to  support 
them.  I  remember  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation  saying  to  him,  how  do  you 
know  the  fellow  will,  or  what  guarantee 
have  you  that  he  will,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  And  he  said  well,  that  is 
just  it,  or  what  guarantee  can  we  have, 
some  such  observation.  I  think  I  sug- 
gested writing  a  letter,  having  Gamey 
write  a  letter.  Certainly  it  was  sug- 
gested in  the  conversation  between  us. 

Q. — But  you  would  not  say  who  sug- 
gested it?  A. — I  would  not  say  who, 
although  my  strong  impression  is  that  T 
suggested  it,  saying  to  him,  that  was  the 
only  thing  in  the  world  you  can  have, 
and  if  he  says  he  will  support  you,  and 
breaks  his  promise,  all  you  can  do  is  to 
proclaim  him  as  a  man  unworthy  of  be- 
lief. I  know  he  said,  well,  will  you 
write  me  such  a  letter,  draw  me  up 
such  a  letter.  I  said  I  could  if  he  wish- 
ed; I  said  you  know  what  you  want, 
you  had  better  do  it  yourself,  and  we 
separated   with   that.     The   whole   thing 
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was  standing  in  the  corridor  a  couple 
of  minutes. 

Q. — Then  what  took  place  in  regard  to 
the  letter?  A. — The  next  thing  was — 
well,  I  have  forgotten  a  little  part — he 
said  would  you  see  Mr.  Gamey  if  he 
came  to  you — would  you  get  such  a  let- 
ter from  him.  I  said  certainly  if  he 
comes  to  me.  Well,  he  said,  he  will 
probably  go  to  you  to-morrow  about  his 
petition,  and  if  he  does,  he  said,  get  such 
a  letter.  I  said  very  well.  You  draw 
up  or  draft  what  you  want,  and  I  will 
see  what  he  has  to  say.  The  next  day 
Mr.  Stratton  brought  me  a  typewritten 
letter,  and  handed  it  to  me,  saying  this 
would  do. 

Q. — Would  you  recollect  about  what 
bour  that  was?  A. — Yes,  I  know,  be- 
cause I  know  what  I  was  engaged  in. 
I  was  in  the  Court  of  Appeal.  I  do  not 
know  at  what  hour  Mr.  Stratton  ar- 
rived in  the  court-room,  but  when  the 
court  adjourned  at  one  o'clock,  I  had 
been  speaking,  and  on  turning  around  I 
saw  Mr.  Stratton  sitting  in  the  Court 
of  Appeal  room  at  Osgoode  Hall. 


Q. — He  came  there  to  meet  you?  A. — 
He  came  to  Osgoode  Hall,  and  he  handed 
me  the  letter  immediately  after  one 
o'clock,  saying  Gamey  will  be  at  your  of- 
fice between  this  and  two  o'clock.  And 
I  walked  down  to  the  office  with  the 
letter  in  my  pocket. 

(679) 

Q— Was  that  the  letter?  A.— I  could 
not  identify  it,  but  from  what  has  oc- 
curred since  T  have  no  doubt  that  is 
the  letter.  That  was  the  appearance  of 
it  anyway. 

Q. — And  you  got  no  other  letter?  A. 
— I  never  got  any  but  the  one. 

Q. — Then  -you  put  that  into  your 
pocket  and  went  down  to  the  office,  did 
you?    A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — And  what  next  took  place?  A. — I 
do  not  know  whether  I  was  there  first 
or  not.  I  of  course  have  read  Mr. 
Gamey's  statement  in  the  newspapers, 
in  which  he  said  he  was  there  before  I 
was.  I  thought  I  was  there  first.  At 
any  rate  that  is  immaterial.  At  any 
rate  I  had  been  sitting  in  my  room  only 
a  minute  or  two  when  these  two  men 
came  in,  introducing  themselves  as  Mr. 
Gamey  and  Mr.  Sullivan. 

Q. — Who  did  the  introducing,  do  you 
remember?  A. — I  think  each  introduced 
the  other.  I  think  one  said,  this  is  Mr. 
Sullivan,  and  the  other  said,  this  is  Mr. 
Gamey,   the   member   for   Manitoulin. 

Q. — Then  what  happened?  A. — I 
bowed  and  waited  for  them  to  open  the 
conversation.  Mr.  Gamey  I  think, 
spoke,  saying  that  he  was  the  member, 
and  he  supposed  I  knew  there  was  an 
election  petition  against  him.  At  all 
events  he  told  me  that  he  wanted  me 
to  act  for  him  in  that  petition,  upon 
which  I  said  to  him  that  I  could  not  do 
so  if  he  was  as  I  understood  him  to 
have  been  elected  to  be  in  opposition  to 
the  Government.  I  explained  to  him 
my  retainer,  and  what  obligation  it  put 
upon  me,  and  on  my  saying  I  could  only 
act  for  supporters  of  the  Government 
he  said  well,  I  am  going  to  support  the 
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Government.  I  said  I  suppose  that  puts 
a  different  phase  on  the  matter,  but  said 
to  him,  I  think  if  you  are  going  to  sup- 
port the  Government  you  won't  have 
umch  need  of  counsel  defending  you  in 
this  petition;  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  very 
likely  it  will  be  pressed  against  you.  He 
said,  well,  how  do  I  know,  something  of 
that  sort,  how  do  I  know  they  may  not. 
And  I  remember  I  told  him  that  he  need 
not  be  in  any  alarm  because  the  peti- 
tion would  certainly  have  to  be  dis- 
posed of  within  the  next  two  or  three 
months  before  there  would  be  any  meet- 
ing of  the  House    or  before  there  would 
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be  any  occasion  when  he  would  be  de- 
claring himself  one  way  or  the  other  as 
to  his  petition,  that  he  would  be  entitled 
under  the  practice  to  particulars.  How- 
ever, 1  said,  after  explaining  such  things 
to  him  about  the  practice,  there  is  no 
use  or  no  object  in  your  talking  with 
me  about  this  matter  unless  you  arc 
as  you  say.  an  avowed  supporter  of  the 
Government.  Well,  he  again  repeated 
that  he  was,  pretended  to  be.  1  said 
would  you  put  that  in  writing?  He  said, 
certainly.  Well.  1  >aid.  1  have  a  letter 
here.  If  you  are  willing  to  sign  this 
letter  then  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  1  should  not  act  for  you  in 
this  petition  if  you  should  need  me  in 
any  way.  I  took  the  letter  from  my 
pocket,  put  it  in  front  of  him.  He  read 
it  certainly  once,  and  possibly  twice, 
looked  at  it  awhile,  and  said,  that  is  all 
right.  He  took  up  my  pen  and  signed 
it.  I  observe  this  morning  what  I  have 
never  seen  in  the  papers  since  that — I 
observe  this  morning  that  there  is  also 
the  address  at  the  top,  to  Mr.  G.  W. 
Ross,  in  pen  and  ink.  and  the  date,  i 
have  no  memory  about  that  at  all.  I 
see   it    is   not    in    my   hand-writing,    but 
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my  memory  was  I  did  not  take  the  pen 
in  my  hand  at  all. 

The  Chancellor:  You  say  he  read  it 
once  or  twice  and  signed  it?  A. — He 
signed  it  immediately,  with  that  remark 
that  it  was  all  right. 

Mr.  Blake:  And  you  don't  know  whe- 
ther cither  the  date  or  address  was  put 
t here?  A. — I  do  not.  I  could  only  sur- 
mise as  anyone  else  can  from  the  simi- 
larity of  ink  and  writing.  I  have  no 
memory  about  it. 

The  Chancellor:  What  is  the  date 
there? 

Mr.  Blake:  Toronto.  September  19th, 
1902. 

The   Chancellor:    l>   thai    Hie   date   as 

VOU  recollect?  A. — Oh.  beyond  question 
that   i<  the  date.     That   i-  sure. 

Mr.  Blake:  That  you  have  given  abso 
lutely.  A.  Absolutely.  I  know  the  case 
1  was  engaged  in  in  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
and    I    have   verified    it    in    every    way. 

Q. — Then  you  might  say  either  the 
one   way   or   the   other,   whether   the  date 

and  the  address  was  put  on  in  your  of- 
fice  oi    whether   ii    was    there    when   it 

was    brought    in.    or    whether    it    was    put 

on  afterwards?  A.  My  belief  is  that  it 
was  put  on  there,  but  I  have  no  mem- 
ory about  it.  It  appears  to  be  Mr. 
Gamey's  writing. 

Mr.'  Hlake:    Oh.    yes.      Jusl    -how    it    to 

his  Lordship. 

(Document  handed  to  his  Lordship.) 
The  Chief  Justice:  It  look-  as  it  it  \\.i- 

all  done  at  the  same  time?     A.  -Oh,  yes. 

I    would   have   quite    expected    that    head- 
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ing  to  be  in  typewriting  from  my  mem- 
ory. 

.Mr.  Blake:  Had  it  been  mentioned  to 
whom  the  letter  would  be  addressed? 
A. — Well.    I    think    it     had,     but     again 

(082) 

that  is  hardly  a  matter  of  memory.  It 
,  is  more  a  matter  of  reasoning  on  im- 
part. 

Q. — Then,  if  so,  on  what  occasion  wa- 
it? A. — The  night  before — the  evening 
before — or  afternoon,  between  Mr.  Strat- 
ton  and  me. 

Q.— That  is  all  I  wanted  to  get.  That 
would  be  your  memory  upon  it  without 
vouching  for  it  absolutely,  that  it  had 
been  stated  to  whom  the  letter  was  to 
be  addressed  in  your  interview  with  Mr. 
Stratton?  A. — I  think  so.  I  think  I 
said,  let  him  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ross. 
Mr.  Ross  was  not  then  in  the  country. 
He  had  not  yet  returned  from  England, 
or  if  he  had  I  did  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  think  that  is  a  mistake? 
A. — Very  possibly.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  will  not  say  absolutely, 
but  I  thought  it  was  the  end  of  August 
he  returned. 

Mr.  Riddell:  He  had  returned  at  that 
time. 

Witness:   I  had  not  seen  him. 

The  Chancellor:  He  was  in  the  country. 
although  you  did  not  happen  to  know 
it. 

A. — I  stand  corrected.  I  was  under 
the  impression  he  was  not. 

Mr.  Blake:  Then,  that  having  been 
signed,  what  next  took  place?  A. — It 
lay  there  on  my  table.  1  did  not  take 
it  up  at  all,  and  I  cannot  say  who  spoke 
first  of  us  three.  Probably  I  did.  Say- 
ing, well,  what  am  1  to  do  witli  this'.' 
Mr.  Gamey  did  not  say. 

(683) 

The  Chancellor— That  is  the  letter? 
A.  ITes,  my  lord.  Mr.  Gamey  did  not 
give  any  directions.  I  said.  "Do  you 
want  me  to  keep  this?  If  you  wish  I 
will  seal  this  up  and  put  it  in  the  vault 
and  keep  it.  subject  to  your  direction,  or 
I  will  mail  it.  What  do  you  want  done 
with   it?" 

Mr.  Blake— Mail  it?  A.  To  Mr.  Ross, 
the  man  to  whom  it   was  addressed,  of 

course.     He  did  not    say  either  ye-  or  no. 

He  -aid.  -Well."  in  a  hesitating,  deliber- 
ating kind  of  way.  and  I  thought  per- 
haps he  did   not    want    to  trusl    inc. 

Q. — He  did  not  know  you?  A.— 1  had 
never  -ecu  the  man  before.  And  1  Baid 
"I    will    give    my    word    that    it    will    not 

leave  my  possession  until  you  direct  me 

to  send  it  away,  or  1  will  give  it  back 
to  you   it  you  want    it   at   any  time."     ffe 

still  did  not  assent,  but   he  did  not   re- 
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fuse.  Decidedly,  he  did  not  refuse.  He 
then  said,  "Well,  I  was  wanting  a  small 
loan."  That  was  the  first  I  had  heard 
of  money  in  any  shape.  I  said,  "A  loan?" 
T  thought,  honestly,  that  possibly  the 
man  wanted  a  few  dollars  to  get  home 
with,  or  something,  and  I  said,  "Why, 
what  do  you  mean?"  He  said,  "I  wanted 
to  get  a  loan."  I  said,  "How  much?" 
He  said  either  $3,000  or  $4,000—1  don't 
remember  which  it  was.  He  may  have 
put  it  in  that  way— $3,000  or  $4,000.  I 
said,  "Well,  what  security  have  you 
got?"  I  then  thought  perhaps  he  meant 
a  loan  on  real  estate.  I  said  to  him,  "I 
do  not  know  anything  about  that  part 
of  the  business  in  our  office.  I  do  not 
attend  to  it,  but  if  you  have  any  se- 
curity I  suppose  you  can  arrange  a  loan." 
I  think  he  said,  "Good."     He  conveyed, 

(684) 

certainly,  to  my  mind  the  impression  of 
goods  and  chattels,  because  I  answered. 
"You  will  have  difficulty,  I  think,  in 
finding  any  money-lender  who  will  invest 
on  a  chattel  mortgage  on  goods  in  Mani- 
toulin  Island,"  but  I  have,  of  course,  read 
his  written  statement  in  the  House,  and 
such  portion  of  his  evidence  here  this 
week  as  related  to  myself,  and  I  observe 
the  use  of  the  word  "shares"  or  "stock," 
so  that  it  is  quite  possible  he  said  a  stock 
of  goods;  but  he  never  conveyed  in  the 
least  degree  to  my  mind  any  impression 
of  shares  in  a  stock  company.  If  he 
said  stock  of  goods,  as  he  may  have  done, 
the  only  impression  conveyed  to  my  mind 
at  the  time  was  goods  and  chattels,  mer- 
chandise. I  made  that  remark  that  I 
have  stated,  that  I  thought  he  would 
have  difficulty  in  finding  anybody  to  lend 
him  that  amount  on  such  security  as 
that.  And  then  I  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
terview.     I    thought    it    had    gone    far 
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enough.  I  said,  "Mr.  Gamey,  I  think  you 
had  better  keep  that  letter."  I  pushed 
it  towards  him.  He  did  not  take  it  up. 
I  said,  "You  keep  it;  do  whatever  you 
please  with  it.  I  will  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  matter." 

Q. — You  became  suspicious?  A. — I 
thought  he  was  for  sale.  I  said  I  do 
not  see  that  there  is  anything  more  T 
can  do  for  you  gentlemen,"  and  bowed 
them  out. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan  say  any- 
thing? A.— Yes,  they  both  talked,  'i 
do  not  distinguish  in  what  I  have  said 
to  you,  sir,  between  what  one  said  and 
the  other  said,  for  I  cannot. 

Q. — Can  you  at  all  say  in  regard  to 
that  who  was  the  chief  spokesman,  or 
who  first  objected  to  your  keeping  the 
letteT?  A. — Neither  of  them  objected 
in  any  other  sense  than  I  have  described. 


Q. — Made  the  suggestion  in  regard  to 
the  keeping,  or  non-keeping  of  the  let- 
ter? A. — That  came  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion of  mine,  "What  am  I  to  do  with 
this,  or  what  do  you  want  done  with 
this?"  And  it  was  Mr.  Gamey  certainly 
— whether  Mr.  Sullivan  participated  or 
not — he,  in  the  hesitating  way  I  have 
described,  said.  -'Well,"  and  did  not  fin- 
ish the  sentence. 

Q. — And  then  you  don't  know  who 
took  up  the  conversation  as  to  an  ad- 
vance upon  stock?  A. — I  can  only  de- 
scribe the  general  impression  upon  my 
mind,  which  is,  that  Mr.  Gamey  was  by 
no  means  a  silent  man. 

Q—  But  as  to  Mr.  Sullivan?  A.— He 
also  spoke.  He  took  part  in  the  general 
conversation  between  the  three  of  us.     I 
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do  not  think  as  much  as  Mr.  Gamey  did. 

Q. — But  as  to  the  general  conversation 
in  respect  to  this  advance,  as  to  the 
loan?  A. — I  think  that  was  altogether 
with  Mr.  Gamey.  I  do  not  remember 
Sullivan  intervening  in  that  at  all. 

Q. — And  then  do  you  remember  any- 
thing of  what  Sullivan  said?  A — Sul- 
livan was  talking  about  the  petition.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  the  interview,  when  I 
said  that  I  did  not  think  they  need  feel 
any  fear  of  that  petition  being  pressed 
very  hard,  Sullivan  spoke  about  how  do 
we  know,  or  who  can  tell,  or  something 
in  that  way.  I  cannot  distinguish, 
though. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  anything  of  what 
he  said  upon  the  question  of  the  letter, 
and  the  question  of  the  advance  of  $3,000 
or  $4,000,  or  anything  of  that  kind?  A. 
—That  Sullivan  said? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — Not  to  say  that  that 
was  Sullivan's  observation. 

Q. — It  might  have  been  the  one  or  the 
other?  A. — I  would  say  that  Sullivan  did 
not  take  any  part  in  the  talk  about 
lending. 

Q. — Then  was  he,  according  to  your 
recollection,  silent  after  the  protest  ques- 
tion? A. — I  think  he  took  part  in  the 
discusion  about  what  should  be  done 
with  the  letter. 

Q.— What  did  he  say  as  to  that?  A  — 
Some  such  thing  as  that  would  be  all 
right,  or  some  indication,  as  if  he  were 
assuring  Gamey  that  he  need  not  hesi- 
tate about  leaving  the  letter  in  the  way 
suggested. 

Q. — And  anything  more  than  that  that 
you  can  recollect?  A. — No;  I  did  not 
pay  much  attention  to  him.  Gamey  sat 
between  him  and  the  window,  in  the 
strong  light  opposite  me,  and  I  remem- 
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ber  I  was  looking  at  him  all  the  time, 
because  the  whole  thing  impressed  itself 
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upon  me,  a  membeT  of  Parliament  be- 
having as  he  was  doing,  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  Empire  newspaper,  he  was  at- 
tending the  convention  of  Mr.  Whitney's 
supporters  that  very  day. 

Q. — The  whole  thing  impressed  itself 
upon  you  in  the  way  that  you  have  de- 
scribed?   A. — Yes. 

The  Chancellor— Did  he  take  the  let- 
ter? A. — When  I  pushed  it  to  him.  Bay- 
ing, "You  keep  that,  and  do  what  you 
please  with  it;  I  will  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  it,"  Gamey  took  it  and  folded 
it  up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  I 
never  saw  it  or  him  afterwards  until 
Monday,  when  I  saw  him  in  the  witness- 
box  here. 

Mr.  Blake — How  did  you  know  he  had 
been  attending  the  Conservative  conven- 
tion?    A.— Only  by  the  newspapers. 

Q. — What  was  the  date  of  that  meet- 
ing that  he  had  been  attending?  A. — It 
was  in  my  mind — perhaps  I  am  confus- 
ing what  I  thought  on  that  occasion  and 
thought  immediately  afterwards.  It  was 
in  my  mind  that  it  was  in  the  news- 
papers of  that  morning. 

Q  —  It  was  the  10th.  A.— Then  I  am 
confusing  what  I  thought  during  the  in- 
terview with  what  I  thought  in  thinking 
about  it  in  the  next  few  days.  Very 
likely  I  should  be. 

Q. — At  all  events,  you  can  give  the 
court  this,  that  that  was  your  impression 
then  formed,  at  all,  events?  A. — Certain- 
ly was  my  impression  when  he  asked  for 
the  loan,  and  I  found  that  it  was  no 
small  amount  lie  wanred;  that  that  man 
was  in  the  market,  and  that  I  did  not 
want  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
him. 
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Q. — Then  did  they  leave,  so  far  a-  your 
memory  serves  you?  A. — Immediately.  1 
bowed  them  out  of  my  room  and  re- 
turned  to   Osgoode  Hall. 

Q. — And  had  you  any  conversation 
with  any  person  after  that  as  to  thet  in- 
terview?    A. — Yes. 

Q.— With  whom  was  that?  A.— It 
was  with  my  partner,  Mr.  Barwick,  but 
it  was  the  merest  words.  It  was  not 
material.  I  had  no  conversation  with 
Mr.  Stratton,  which  is,  perhaps,  what 
yon   hail   in  your  mind. 

Q. — What  I  want  to  know  is  whether 
you  made  any  report?  A. — I  did  not  to 
any  person  whatever.  I  never  made  a 
remark  to  any  person  except  I  made  an 
allusion  to  Mr.  Gamey  in  conversation 
with  my  partner.  Mr.  Barwick.  that  even- 
ing. 

Q. — But  you  made  no  return?  A. — T 
made  no  report  of  any  kind.  I  never 
mentioned  the  matter  to  a  human  being 
until  the  14th  of  March,  with  the  excep- 
tion   of    a    conversation    I    had     with    a 
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friend  in  Chatham  after  the  matter  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  a  month  ago. 
until  the  14th  of  March,  when,  returning 
from  the  Assize  at  Chatham,  Mr.  Strat- 
ton saw  me  and  asked  me  what  had  hap- 
pened between  Mr.  Gamey  and  me  that 
day.  Mr.  Stratton  asked  me  what  had 
taken  place  between  Gamey  and  me  that 
day.  That  was  the  first  I  had  ever  told 
anybody,  except  the  conversation  in 
Chatham  I  refer  to. 

Q. — And  ttum  did  you  make  a  report 
to  him?  A. — I  told  him  then  what  I 
have  told  you  now.  as  well  as  I  could  re- 
member. 

Q. — And  that  is  all  really  that  is  ma- 
terial? A. — That  is  the  whole  of  my 
connection  with  the  matter. 

(689; 

Q. — You  will  understand.  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  in  the 
cpuestions  I  have  asked  you,  I  believe  you 
are  quite  incapable  of  having  any  part 
in  any  such  scheme  as  that  which  is  de- 
scribed?    A. — Thank  you,  sir. 

Q. — By  the  way.  I  might  have  a*ked 
you.  did  you  make  any  entries  in  your 
docket  at  all?  A. — Xo.  sir.  I  considered 
that  that  night.  It  i-  my  habit  to  make 
entries  of  my  day's  work  in  my  own 
hand  in  my  fee  book  at  night.  I  thought 
that  out  alone,  and  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  that  interview  was  not  on 
Mr.  Gamey's  part  an  honest  business  in- 
terview, and  that  he  would  never  expect 
to  pay  me  anything  in  respect  of  it.  and 
I  made  no  entry. 

Q. — And  how  did  you  treat  it  so  far 
a*  Mr.  Stratton  was  concerned?  A. — Oh. 
T  mode  no  entry  at  any  time,  and  never 
intended  to.  I  did  not  regard  it  as  Mr. 
Stratton's  business  at  all. 

Q. — Although  he  first  spoke  to  you? 
A. — Although  he  first  spoke  to  me.  be* 
cause  he  spoke  to  me  just  as  he  would 
about  any  other  member  of  Parliament, 
as  if  he  were  sending  to  me  a  friendly 
client. 

Q. — That  would  be  under  the  retainer. 
I  suppose?     A. — Quite  so. 

Q. — Under  your  general  retainer?  A. — 
Exactly. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Riddell: 

Q. — It  was  the  '9th  September,  Mr. 
Aylesworth.  that  you  first  heard  about 
this?     A. — Yes. 

i  >       Prom    Mr.    Stratton?     A.-*-Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  understand  from  him  that 
he  had  seen  Mr.  Gamey  that  day?  A. — 
He  did  not   say   thai    day  at   all.  but   he 
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-poke  a-  though  lie  had  previously — well. 
I  do  not  know  that  anything  lie  said  im- 
plied that  he  had  personally  seen  him. 
hut    he  implied  that   he   had  a   knowledge 

that   Gamey   was  going  to  support   the 
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Government. 

Q. — Then  it  was  upon  your  suggestion 
that  the  letter  was  got  according  to  your 
recollection?  A. — That  is  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  though  I  will  not  be  abso- 
lute as  to  that.  I  think  I  suggested  the 
letter  as  the  only  possible  thing  there 
was  that  he  could  have  in  the  way  of  an 
assurance. 

Q. — Then  I  see  Mr.  Gamey,  in  his  ac- 
count in  the  court  here,  said  that  Mr. 
Sullivan  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth, and  Mr.  Aylesworth  said,  "I  un- 
derstand, Mr.  Gamey,  that  you  want  me 
to  act  for  you  in  the  dismissal  of  your 
petition."  Is  that  the  fact?  A. — It  is 
not  the  fact  that  I  opened  the  conversa- 
tion that  way.  That,  in  substance, 
passed  between  us,  and  I  may  have,  after 
he  had  said  something  about  the  peti- 
tion, remarked  to  him,  I  suppose  you 
want  me  to  act,  or  I  understand  you 
want  me  to  act. 

Q. — He  says,  "That  is  the  first  time  I 
had  heard  these  words  from  anybody." 
Then  he  said,  "I  said  in  a  rather  sur- 
prised way,  I  said.  'Well,  I  suppose  some- 
thing like  that.'"  Then  he  says,  "Mr. 
Aylesworth  said.  'I  have  a  letter  for  you 
to  sign.'"  Is  that  a  correct  report  of 
the  interview?  A. — There  is  a  very  great 
deal  omitted;  a  discussion  about  the  pe- 
tition, and  about  the  possibility  of  his 
being  taken  by  surprise  if  it  should  be 
pressed  against  him,  and  whether  the  pe- 
titioners, who  were,  of  course,  constitu- 
ents of  his,  would  or  would  not  drop 
the  petition  on  his  announcing  his  inten- 
tion  to   support  the   Government.  These 
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were  matters  of  discussion.     He  did  not 
exhibit   any   surprise   to   my   eye. 

Q. — Then,  further,  I  see  he  says,  after 
the  letter  was  signed.  Mr.  Gamey  said 
that  you  said  you  would  keep  the  letter. 
Then'  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan  said,  "No; 
there  is  some  question  of  stock  consider- 
ation to  be  dealt  with  before  we  give  up 
that  letter."  A. — That  is  not  correct. 
It  was  certainly  my  suggestion  in  regard 
to  the  disposal  of  the  letter  in  the  form 
I  have  stated.  "What  do  you  want  done 
with  this?"  And  there  was  no  objection 
on  anybody's  part  to  the  proposition 
that  it  should  be  put  in  our  office  vault, 
subject  to  Mr.  Gamey's  order,  except  the 
hesitating    non-assent. 
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<,>. — He  said  that  after  you  had  said  you 
would  keep  that  letter,"  then  Mr.  Frank 
Sullivan  said  no,  there  is  some  question 
of  stock  consideration  to  be  dealt  with 
before  we  give  up  that  letter.  Will  you 
address  your  mind  to  that?  A. — That 
was  not  the  way  it  took  pla.ce. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  said  about  a 
stock  consideration  at  all?  A. — Nothing 
about     consideration.       There     was  the 


mention  of  a  desired  loan,  and  it  may 
have  been  coupled  with  the  mention  of 
stock,  as  security,  but  if  the  word 
"'stock"  was  used  it  certainly  was  used 
in  such  connection  that  it  conveyed  to 
my  mind  the  impression  of  a  stock  of 
goods  alone. 

Q. -Upon  which  a  chattel  mortgage 
could  be  taken?  A. — Yes,  because  I  im- 
mediately made  the  reply  1  have  made 
about   a   chattel   mortgage. 

Q- — Then  Mr.  Gamey's  account  is  that 
you  said  then,  "I  know  nothing  of  any 
stock  propositon  at  all.''  Is  that  true? 
A. — -Not  in  those  words.  I  very  possibly 
said  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that 
in  the  connection  I  have  described,  that 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  part  of 
our  office  business.  In  that  connection 
let  me  say  that  in  Mr.  Ganiey's  state- 
ment made  in  the  Legislature  he  stated 
that  I  said  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that  part  of  it.  That  conveys  an  utterly 
erroneous  impression,  an  utterly  untrue 
impression.  "That  part  of  it"  was  "that 
part  of  our  office  business,  the  money- 
lending  branch   of  the  business." 

Q- — And  them  he  said,  that  after  you 
said  "I  know  nothing  of  any  stock  propo- 
sition at  all,  and  that  you  went  on  fur- 
ther to  say,  "I  will  give  you  my  word 
that  letter  will  not  pass  out  of  my  pos- 
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session  until  you  are  satisfied."  A. — Sub- 
stantially that  is  correct,  that  I  said  1 
will  give, you  my  word  that  that  letter 
will  not  leave  my  possession  until  you 
are  satisfied  it  should — until  you  direct 
me  to  do  something  with  it. 

Q- — And  then  he  says  further,  "Yes, 
until  Frank  Sullivan  and  I  were  satis- 
fied.-' Then  he  goes  on  to  say,  "Sullivan 
then  explained  to  him  about  the  stock 
proposition,  and  Mr.  Sulivan  said,  "No, 
we  will  take  the  letter  with  us."  Is  that 
true?  A.— I  do  not  remember  that  Sul- 
livan took  any  part  in  the  discussion  of 
a  loan.  He  may  have.  I  would  not  con- 
tradict Mr.  Gamey  if  Mr.  Gamey  says 
he   did. 

Q. — But  that  is  not  how  it  is  put.  He 
says  Sullivan  explained  to  him  about  the 
stock  proposal,  explained  to  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth about  the  stock  proposal?  A. — 
He  certainly  did  not  explain  to  me  any- 
thing which  conveyed  to  my  mind  the 
slightest  idea  of  shares  in  a  stock  com- 
pany. 

Q. — Or  any  stock  proposition  other 
than  that  you  have  been  telling  us  of? 
A. — -Precisely.  I  never  had  the  slight- 
est idea  of  shares  in  a  company  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter  until  I  read  the 
statement  Mr.  Gamey  made  in  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Q. — Then  in  the  statement  in  the 
House   which   we   have  had  put   in,   Mr. 
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Gamey  sayi — that  is  in  Exhibits  A,  B, 
and  C,  attached  to  the  commission — 
he  said  the  lawyer,  that  is  you,  Mr. 
Aylesworth,  when  1  arrived  there,  that 
is  at  his  office,  had  the  letter*  I  was  to 
-inn.  and  1  signed  it  in  his  presence. 
Then  Mr.  Gamey  noes  on  to  say,  he  then 
said    he   would    keep   it.   but    Frank    said 
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there  was  some  stock  question  to  be  set- 
tled before  he  would  part  with  the  let- 
ter. Is  that  correct?  A. — Not  as  there 
put. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  said  about, 
holding  the  letter  until  the  stork  ques- 
tion was  settled?     A. — No. 

Q.  Then  the  statement  is  that  the 
lawyer  said  he  knew  nothing  of  that, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  that?  A. — 
That  is  what  I  referred  to.  I  said  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that  part  of  our 
business. 

Q.- — IJut  he  would  give  us  his  word 
that  if  we  would  leave  the  letter  with 
him  he  would  hold  it  in  his  possession 
until  he  was  satisfied?  A. — That  is  true, 
substantially. 

Q.—  And  then  Mr.  Gamey  goes  on  to 
say,  "but  Frank  refused  to  do  so."  A. — 
That  is  not  true. 

Q. — And  took  the  latter  with  him?  A. 
— It  is  possible  that  the  letter  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan,  though  I  believe 
it    was  by  Mr.  Gamey. 

Q. — You  handed  it  over  to  Mr.  Ga- 
mey? A.— The  three  of  us  sat.  those  two 
on  one  side  of  the  table  and  I  on  the 
other.  I  pushed  it  away  from  myself. 
1  believe  Mr.  Gamey  took  it  up.  It  may 
have   been   Sullivan. 

Q. — There  is  no  doubt  about  that  date, 
the    10th?     A. — No  doubt  whatever. 

Q. — I  think  you  and  I  could  fix  that 
date?     A. — September. 

Mr.  Blake:  That  is  all,  thank  you.  Mr. 
Aylesworth. 

(695) 

The  Chancellor:  Now.  Mr.  Crossin  is  to 
be  examined,  or  you  will  finish  his  ex- 
amination  if  he  is  here. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Mr.  Macdonald  tells  me 
he  has  just  been  sent  down  to  the  bank 
in  gi  t  his  eheckfi  cashed,  and  the  twnk 
book  made  up.  My  learned  friend  has 
served  him  with  a  subpoena  duces 
tecum. 

Henry  S.  Strathy,  sworn.  Fxamined  by 
Mr.  Ritchie. 

(). — You  are  the  general  manager  of 
the  Trader-'  Hank  in  Toronto?  A.— I 
am. 

Q. — You  were  asked  here   to  produce   a 

deposit  -lip.  a   voucher  for  $1,500,     de- 
posited by  Mr.  Gamey  on  the  11th  Sep- 
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tember.  Have  you  pot  that?  Have  you 
got    the    deposit    slip?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  from  that  the  denom- 
ination   of   the   bills   deposited? 

(Deposit  slip,  now  marked  Exhibit  56  i 
EXHIBIT  56. 

Q.— $1,500?  A.— Ten  $100  bills  and  ten 
$50. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  what  bank  these  bills 
were  on?  A. —  1  think  they  were  on  the 
Ontario    Bank. 

Q. — You  have  got  the  book  here  to 
show?  A. — I  cannot  identify  the  bills. 
but  1  see  a  parcel  of  fifteen  $100  were 
sent  in  to  the  Ontario  Bank  the  follow- 
ing morning  through  the  clearing  house. 

Mi.  Riddell:  All  he  can  say  is  that 
appears  in  the  books. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  It  only  necessitates  get- 
ting the  teller  up  here. 
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Mr.  Ritchie:  That  was  sent  into  the 
clearing  house  the  next  day?  A. — The 
book*  show  that.  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  it. 

Q.— Was  that  the  only  sum  sent  in? 
A. — Oh,  no.  There  was  $1,500  sent  in  :n 
a    separate  parcel. 

Q. — Now.  have  you  got  the  receiving 
teller's  cash    book   here?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Is  this  the  receiving  teller's  cash 
book?    A. — This  is  his  blotter. 

Q— What  date?  A.— 12th  September, 
190 1. 

Q  — What  does,  that  show?  A.— it 
shows  that  a  parcel  of  $1,500  in  connec- 
tion with  other  notes  was  sent  in  to  the 
Ontario  Bank  through  the  clearinghouse 
that  morning. 

Q.— Thai  parcel  of  Ontario  Bank  bills 
was  sent  in  to  the  clearing  house?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — That  was  the  one  bundle  of  On- 
tario Bank  bills?  A.— That  was  a  sepa- 
rate parcel. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  the  denomination  from 
that  '.   A.— No. 

Q. — Then  look  at  the  cash  book.  i'ne 
receiving  teller's  cash  book,  sent  Sep- 
tember  11th. 

The  Chief  Justice:  1  suppose  the  best 
way  will  be  to  have  a  copy  of  that  entry 
put  in. 

Mr.    Ritchie:    If    my      learned      friend 

wants   it. 

Mr.  Riddell:  If  so,  we  will  ask  for  a 
(  opj . 

Mr.  Ritchie:   Then  1  am  asking  for  the 

receiving  teller's  cash  hook  of  the  11th. 

lie  has  given  the  blotter  of  the   kith.'    A. 

I    have  not    that   here. 

The  Chief  Justice:  It  is  just  to  prove 
the  receipt   of  the  money  . 
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Mr.  Ritchie:  And  the  denomination  of 
the  bills,  and  that  they  were  Ontario 
Bank  bills. 

The  Chancellor:  It  is  just  another 
piece  of  evidence  that  the  money  went 
into  that  cash   box? 

Mr.  Ritchie:    Yes. 

The  Chancellor:  You  seem  to  have 
proved  that. 

Witness:  This  is  the  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 11th,  the  transmission  to-  Sudbury  of 
$1,500    to    the   credit   of  Uamey. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  The  Traders'  Rank  has  a 
branch  in  Sudbury?    A. — Yes. 

The  Chancellor:  Transmitted  on  the 
11th,  was  it? 

Mr.  Ritchie:   Yes.  my  Lord. 

Witness:    Yes. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Mr.  Stratton  is  the  vice- 
president   of    your    bank?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  obtain  for  him  from  the 
bank  at  Sudbury  copies  of  Mr.  Carney's 
account  for  the  purposes  of  this  en- 
quiry ? 

Mr.  Johnston:   That  is  objected  to. 

Witness:  I  did  not  obtain  for  Mr. 
Stratton. 

The  Chancellor:  Whom  do  you  say  is 
vice-president  of  the  bank? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Mr.  Stratton.  I  am  ask- 
ing him  if  he  as  manager  procured  for 
Mr.  Stratton  a  copy  of  the  ledger  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Carney  in  the  Sudbury 
branch. 

The  Chancellor:  I  do  not  see  why  that 
is  not  admissible,  if  it  is  a  fact.  It  can- 
not be  controverted,  I  suppose,  if  this 
was  obtained.  The  value  of  it  is  is  quite 
another  thing. 

Mr.  Riddell:  If  you  hear  the  date  it 
may  not  be  evidence. 

(697  1-2) 

The  Chief  Justice:  Your  contention  is 
it  is  part  of  the  preparation  for  the 
pa  se  ? 

Mr.  Riddell:  Yes. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Nevertheless,  it  is 
a  fact.    Will  you  ask  the  date? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Did  you  procure  it  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  or  was  it  procured?  A. — 
Not  for  Mr.  Stratton.    I  procured  one. 

Q.— At  whose  instance?  A. — The  legal 
gentleman  there — Mr.  Johnston. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  I  do  not  thin.c 
you  can  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Ritchie:    How  long  ago? 
V — About   ten  days  aiio. 

Mr;  Johnston:   That  is  objected  to. 

Mr.  Ritchie:   I  will  not  press  that. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  do  not  think  that  is 
right. 

The  Chancellor:  We  have  ruled  it  out, 


Mr.    Ritchie : 

N 
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Did    instructions    come 


from  Mr.  Stratton?     A. — No,   I  had  no 
conversation  with  Mr.  Stratton  about  it. 
Mr.    Ritchie:      Then    1    will    not    press 
that. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Riddell: 

Q. — I  suppose  you  know  nothing  about 
these  matters  yourself  personally?  A. — 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

Q. — Will  you  turn  up,  then,  that  tell- 
er's cash  statement  that  you  had  there. 
That  would  be  the  11th  or  the  12th?  A. 
—The   11th  and  the  12th. 

Q. — All  that  you  can  say  about  that 
is  that  an  entry  has  been  made  which 
would  be  made  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  for  a  parcel  of  1,500  Ontario 
Bank  bills  having  been  sent  by  your 
bank  to  the  Clearing  House?  A.— The 
blotter  shows  that  such  a  parcel  was 
sent. 

Q. — The  blotter  will  have  to  show 
what  it  does  show.  Then  it  also  shows 
that  other  bills  were  sent  in  to  the  On- 
tario Bank  on  the  same  day?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Amounting  to  how  much  altogeth- 
er?    A.— $2,215. 

Q. — Then  can  you  say  anything  as  to 
what  the  455  or  the  260  is?  A. — No,  I 
cannot. 

Q. — And  of  course  those  other  matters 
wouiu  be  checks.  I  take  it?     A. — Checks. 

Q. — Then  you  have  also  in  this  sheet 
the  bills  which  would  be  sent  in  to  the 
ether  banks?     A. — The  other  banks  also. 

Q. — Then  as  regards  the  transmission 
of  the  $1,500,  what  you  produce  is  not  a 
deposit  slip,  is  it?  A.— Well,  it   is  for  a 

(699) 

remittance  to  one  of  our,  branches. 

Q. — If  you  are  going  to  make  a  mere 
remittance  from  one  branch  to  another, 
then  a  credit  slip  is  made  up  in  this 
way?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  these  entries  in  the  book 
would  be  made  by  the  receiving  teller, 
ten  yfif ties  and  ten  one  hundreds?  A. — 
Y'es. 

Q. — Was  the.  receiving  teller  Mr. 
Pierce?  A. — I  do  not  know  who  was  the 
receiving  teller  at  that  date.  There  have 
been  several  changes  since  then. 

Q. — Was  Mr.  Pierce  a  receiving  teller 
in  the  Traders'  Bank?  A.— He  was  at 
one  time. 

Q. — Is  that  the  Mr.  Pierce  who  is  now 
in  the  employ  of  the  Toronto  News?  A. 
— The  sam>e. 

O. — When  did  he  leave  your  bank-  A. 
— About  January  last,  I  think. 

Q. — Then  can  you  help  us  now  fox  a 
certainty  as  to  whether  it  was  lie  who 
was  the  receiving  teller  at  that  time,  or 
have  you  any  way  of  finding  out?  A. — 
I  could  ascertain  by  reference  to  books 
in  the  bank. 

Q. — If  you  would  be  so  good. 
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The  Chancellor:  There  is  the  $500. 
What  was  done  with  that— the  cash? 

Mr.  Riddell:  That  was  enclosed  in 
the  sealed  packet,  and  is  now  in  th<>  cus- 
tody of  the  registrar. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  there  is  the 
$1,5(10.  In  what  shape  is  that  check? 
Where  is  that  check?     . 

Mr.  Ritchie:  That  check  is  in  court 
now. 

The  Chancellor:  Is  that  endorsed?  All 
se  things  will  be  subject  to  the  order 

(700) 

of  the  House.  33oth  sums  ought  to  be 
forthcoming. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  understand  that  they 
are  both  now  before  your  Lordship,  and 
in  the  custody  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Riddell:  The  marked  check  is 
drawn  to  Mr.  Gaaney's  own  order.  I  ask 
thai    it    be   put   in. 

Mr.   Ritchie:     That  is  in. 

The  Chancellor:  That  should  be  en- 
dorsed, and  be  available. 

The  Chief  Justice:  That  should  be 
made  payable  to  the  accountant  of  the 
court,  and  have  the  other  money  also 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  account- 
ant of  the  court. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Whatever  your  Lord- 
ship directs  1  shall  see  done. 

The  Chancellor:  Because  it  is  subject 
to  the  orders  of  the  House.  We  do  not 
ileal    with   that. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Whatever  direction  your 
Lordships  make  will  be  carried  out. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  let  that  be 
done,  so  that  it  will  befortheoming. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Mr.  Carney  is  not  in 
court    just   now. 

William  Ross  Smith,  sworn.  Exam- 
ined by  Mr.  Ritchie: 

Q. — You  are  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture for  where?     A. — Algoma. 

Q,  Do  you  know  Mr.  Carney?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q— Do  you  know  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan? 
A. —  Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And    did    you    have    any    con, 
1  (on     1  do  not  want  you  to  tell  the  con- 

(701) 

versation —  did  vorj  have  any  conversa- 
tion wiili  Mr.  Gamey  in  September  lasl 
in  connection  with  the  matter  that  i- 
now  under  investigation?  A.  No  con- 
versation. There  were  letters  passed  be- 
1  ween  ua     not  September. 

Q.  I  should  ha vi'  -aid  March?  A. — 
Oh.   in    March' 

Q. — March  last.  Then  in  consequence 
of  that  conversation — vou  did  have  a 
conversation  in  March  last?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— Do    vou    recollect    the    day    of     the 
month?     A.    That    I   had   the   cor 
tion? 

104 


Q. — Yes.  A. — 1  think  it  was — 1  am 
sure  it  was  on  Sunday  night  of  the  8th 
of   March. 

y. — On  Sunday  night,  the  8th  of 
March?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Where?  A.— On  board  the  sleeper 
— the  Pullman  from  North  Bay  to  To- 
ronto. 

Q. — Then  did  you  have  a  subsequent 
conversation  with  him?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — When  and  where?  A. — At  the 
Walker  House,  I  think.  Yes,  at  the 
"Walker  House. 

Q. — On  what  day?  A. — I  think  on  the 
9th — that   was  the  following  day. 

Q. — That  would  be  on  the  Monday?  A. 
— Yes,  on  the   Monday. 

Q. — Did  he  tell  you  about  something 
he  contemplated  doing?     Yes,  sir. 

Q. — I  do  not  want  you  to  tell  what  it 
is.  Now,  in  consequence  of  what  he  told 
vou,  did  vou  do  anything?  A. — Yes,  sir. 
Q.— What  did  you  do?  A.— Well.  I  do 
not  quite  understand  you.  I  must  un- 
derstand  you. 

Q. — Well,  I  cannot  ask  you  what  Mr. 
Gamey    told    you.      My    learned    friends 

(702) 

may  ask  you  that  in  cross-examination. 
You  had  conversations  on  two  occasions, 
on  the  Sunday  and  on  the  Monday,  with 
Mr.  Gamey.  pertaining  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  investigation,  or  at  least 
matters  connected  with  it  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  say  that  you  did  do  some- 
thing in  connection  with  that.  In  conse- 
quence of  what  he  told  you.  you  did 
something?    A. — Yes  sir. 

Q.— And  what  was  that?  A.— On  the 
10th  March — on  the  night  of  the  10th 
March  I  went  after  Mr.  Gamey.  You 
won't  allow  me  to  tell  you  what  Mr. 
Gamey  told  me.  so  r  could  hardly  answer 
the  question.  On  the  loth  March  I  fol- 
lowed'Mr.  Gamey— on  the  10th  March  T 
followed  Mr.  Gamey. 

0.  From  where?  A.— From  the  Walk- 
er llon-e  to  the  Crossin  piano  factory. 

Q.  Who  left  the  Walker  HJOUS*  first? 
V      Mr.   Gamey. 

Q. — How  long  before  vou  followed 
him?  A.  1  should  judge  he  left  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

The  Chancellor:  He  knew  wu  intended 
to  follow  him?  A. — No  1  followed  him 
without  his  knowing  it. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  You  understood,  1  ap- 
pose  

Mr.  Riddell:   No.notwh>t  he  supposed. 

Mr.      Ritchie:      Well,    if    vou    do    not 

want   it.     You  can  iret  it   if  vou  want   to. 

You     followed     him     and     went     up    what 

Street  ?      A. — Up   York    street. 

Q._n,,NV  far  on  York?  A.  -To  Add 
aide. 

o. — To  the  corner  of  York   and   Adel- 

aide.      What    did     vou    do    there*        V      1 
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walked  past  the  end  of  Adelaide  street 
towards  Queen  street.     I  saw  Mr.  Gamey 

(703) 

walking  .up  towards I  do  not  re- 
member the  place,  but  there  is  an  ink 
factory  there — an  ink  factory  with  large 
letters  in  ink.  Some  ink  factory.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is.  But  I  saw  Mr. 
Gamey  walking  up  towards  York  street. 

Q. — On  what  side  of  Adelaide?  A. — 
Now  1  do  not  know.  It  is  the  north 
side.  The  lake  is  on  the  south  side. 
Then  it  would  be  the  north  side  of  Ade- 
laide. 

Q  —  And  what  then?  A.— And  I  walk- 
ed in  past — I  don't  know  whether  Mr. 
Gamey  noticed  me.  I  do  not  think  he 
did.  I  walked  on  past.  I  did  not  want 
him  to  know  I  was  watching  him,  and 
came  back  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street. 

Q.— Still  on  York  street?  A.— Yes,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  York  street.  That 
v\  ould  be  on  the  west  side  of  York 
street.  I  had  crossed  over.  I  saw  Mr. 
Gamey — whom  I  understood  or  thought 
was  Mr.  Gamey — was  practically  sure  it 
was  him  at  that  time — walking  down 
past  the  factory — the  opposite  side  of 
the  factory — and  I  walked  then  down 
York  street  until  I  went  past  the  end 
of  Adelaide  street,  and  came  up 
the  south  side  of  Adelaide  street, 
and  went  in  behind  a  board  fence 
that  is  on  the  south  side  of 
Adelaide  street,  where  there  is  a  num- 
ber of  bricks;  it  appears  some  building 
was  going  on,  or  that  something  had 
been  done. 

Q. — At  all  events  there  was  an  open- 
ing leading  in?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  what  did  you  po  in  there  for? 
A.— Well,  T  understood  Mr.  Sullivan 

O. — Never  mind. 

The  Chancellor:  'What  happened? 
What  did  it  all  end  in? 

(704> 

Witness:  I  went  in  there  to  watch  Mr. 
Sullivan  and  Gamey — principally  to 
watch  Mr.  Gamey  to  see  if  he  was  carry- 
ing out  what  he  told  me  he  intended  to 
do. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Spying  on  Gamey?  A. — 
That  is  the  way  to  put  it. 

The  Chancellor:  Tell  us  what  harden- 
ed. Tell  us  what  you  saw?  A. —  Then 
Mr.  Gamey  kept  walking  up  and  down 
opposite  the  factory,  and  up  towards 
York  street — sometimes  pretty  nearly  op- 
posite to  where  T  was  and  then  down 
past  his  factory.  several  times — ^ 
pond  many  times — and        loitered 

around  the  door  of  the  foctorv  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  finally  Mr.  Sul- 
livan   came    past    the    end    of    Adelaide 


,-litet  and  crossed  to  the  north  side  of 
Adelaide  street.  While  he  was  doing  so 
J  was  on  an  angle  in  this  way  to  him 
and  the  lamp  on  the  corner  of  York,  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  Adelaide  street 
goes  across  York  or  not.  There  is  a 
lamp  there. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Or  an  electric  light?  A. 
— Or  an  electric  light.  This  light  was 
shining.  I  saw  Captain — not  Captain 
Sullivan — but  Frank  Sullivan,  pass  the 
end  of  Adelaide  street  and  go  down  t lie 
north  side  of  Adelaide  street  and  meet 
Mr.  Gamey  near  the  door  of  the  factory; 
after  he  had  passed  the  angle  that  I  was 
on.  and  sufficiently  past  so  that  I  know 
he  could  not  distinguish  me — 

The  Chancellor:  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr. 
Gamey  met  before  the  factory?  A. — 
They  went  inside  the  factory. 

Air.  Ritchie:  How  long  did  you  wait 
outside  the  factory?  A. — Not  very  many 
minutes  after  they  went  in.  I  went 
away. 

(705) 

Q. — How  long?  A. — I  should  judge 
about  ten  minutes. 

Q. — Did  you  notice  anything?  A. — 
Yes.  I  noticed  a  light  get  up  in  the  up- 
per storey  of  the  factory — at  least  the 
second  windows,  I  think,  in  the  storey. 

Q. — The  upper  windows?     A. — Y'es  sir. 

Q. — YTou  waited  there.  Was  there  any 
light  when  you  first  went  there?  A. — 
No  sir. 

Q. — And  you  saw  them  go  into  the  fac- 
tory together,  go  upstairs,  and  then  you 
saw  the  light?  A. — I  don't  know  whe- 
ther they  went  upstairs.  I  saw  them 
go  into  the  passage-way.  and  then  in 
about  four  or  five  minutes  I  saw  the  light 
where  I  knew  the  office  of  the  factory 
was.       t 

Q. — In  the  meantime  they  had  not 
come  out?     A. — No. 

Q. — I  suppose  that  is  all  you  can  tell 
us  about  it? 

Air.  Riddell:  No  questions. 

Mr.  Ritchie :You  did  not  watch  until 
thev  came  out?  A. — No. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Just  one  question.  You 
are  the  Conservative  member  for  Al- 
goma?    A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — And  you  wTere  down  attending  to 
>our  Parliamentary  duties,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  to  your  Parliament- 
ary duties,  when  you  were  following 
Gamey?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Under  cover  of  night  in  the  citv  of 
Toronto?  A. — Under  cover  of  night  in 
th«  citv  of  Toronto. 

O. — And  did  von  s+»nd  anvwhexe  else 
exceiiting  amongst  th.*  bricks  in  th« 
lone?  A. —  Oh.  vps:  T  stood  a  good 
nimiv  places  in  Toronto. 

Q.--I  mean  off  the  street?  A. — No 
sir. 
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Q.— That  was  the  only  hiding  place 
you  took?     A.— That  was  the  only   bid- 

(706) 

Lag  place  1  saw  to  suit  the  pur 

Q. — And  you  were  engaged  in  this  in- 
teresting  occupation   how    Long?       A. — 

About  a  .lay  and  a  night— a   greater   part 
of    the    night. 

Q__  The  whole  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  night?  A.— Oh,  you  mean  that 
night? 

Q._Yes?  A.— Oh,  I  should  judge 
about  an  hour. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  At  what  time  was  it  that 
you  saw  them  enter  the  factory  to- 
gether? A. — Ten  minutes  after  eight  ex- 
actly,   sir. 

William  Herbert  Price,  sworn.  Exam- 
ined by  Mr.  Ritchie,-  Q.— What  is  your 
business?  A. — 1  am  a  law  student,  at- 
tending Lectures  at  Osgood*  Hall  here. 

Q  —  Do  you  know  Mr.  Gamey?  A  — 
Yes.  1  know  him.     I  know  Mr.  Gamey. 

q. — For  how  long?  A. — For  about  ten 
pears,  I  should  say. 

Q. — You  used  to  live  in  Gore  Bay?  A. 
— Yes,  I  have  lived  in  Gore  Bay. 

Q. — In  March  last  did  you  have  any 
communication  with  Mr.  Gamey — in 
March  of  this  year?  A.— Y/es,  1  had 
some  communication. 

Q —Where?  A.— Well,  my  brother 
told  me — 

Q. — Never  mind  what  your  brother 
told  you.  Had  you  been  informed  that 
he  called  at  your  house?     A.— Yes. 

q, — And  in  consequence  of  that  did  you 
do  "anything?  A.— In  consequence  of 
that    I    went   down  and  met  him. 

Q_With  whom?  Was  anybody  with 
you?  A.— 1  went  down  and  met  him  at 
the  Crossin  piano  factory  the  night  be- 
fore. 

(707) 

Q—  What  date  did  you  meet  him 
there?  A. — 1  met  him  on  the  10th  March. 

Q_You  met  him  on  the  10th  March? 
Was  that  the  date  you  first  met  him? 
A. — Yes  sir.  lie  asked  me  to  go  down  and 
n t    him   at    the  Crossin   piano  factory 

on   the    10th    March. 

Q. — ,\t  what  time  on  the  10th  March? 
A._ -That  was  about  I  left  the  lecture 
and  went  down  about  halt  -pasl   five, 

Q. — ^  .nt  down  where?  A.  Went 
down  to  tin-  Crossin  piano  factory. 

Q. — Did  you  see  him  then"  V  -Yes 
sir. 

q_\V1io  else  was  there?  A.  So  one 
else  was  there. 

Q.    What   arrangement   did  you  make 

with   him?      A.     Then   we  arranged    there 
about  the  interview,  or  rather  the 

Ing,   that    we   were    to   go   there   and    listen 
to   him   and    Mr.   Sullivan   in   the  Cl 
piano  factory  the  nexl  evening. 
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Q. — When  you  -ay  the  next  evening? 
A. — That    i-    '.ii    the    11th. 

Q. — Are  you  sure  of  your  dates?  A. — 
Ye-.  1  am,  perfectly  sure.  1  am  perfect- 
ly sure.  I  was  going  tu  explain  to  you. 
l\ly  brother  informed  me  — 

Q. — What  was  the  night  of  the  inter- 
view?    A.— 11th  March." 

Q  —  Was  it  the  11th?     A.— Yres. 

y. — Did  you  make  a  memorandum  at 
the  time?  A. — It  was  the  second  night 
— no,  it  was  the  10th  March,  rather. 

The  Chancellor:  Which  was  the  10th 
March?       A.— The   10th  March    was 

(70S) 

opening  of  the  House. 

Q. — That  was  the  night  of  the  inter- 
view, was  it?      A. — Y'es,  the  10th  March. 

Q.— And  not  the  11th?  A.— Nut  the 
11th. 

Mr.  Ritchie:   The  day  before  that  you 
say  you  had  seen  him  and  had  arranged 
to  go  there  the  next  day?  A. — Ye-. 
is  what  I  meant. 

Q. — So  that  it  would  be  on  the  9th  you 
saw  him  first?    A. — Y'es. 

Q. — Then  you  went  there  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  10th  about  what  time?  A. 
— About   half-past    six. 

Q. — Who  went  with  you?  A. — My 
brother. 

Q. — What  is  his  name?  A. — Percy  <;. 
Price. 

Q.— And  who  else?  A. — Arthur  .Tames 
Kinney. 

Q. — Are  they  also  law  student-?  A. — 
Yes    sir.    they    are    law    students. 

Q. — Then  did  you  meet  any  one  there? 
How  did  you  gt't  in  in  the  first  place'; 
A. — We  opened  the  door.  There  was 
some  one  happened  to  be  going  out  and 
just  opened  the  door  and  we  went  up 
to  their  place — we  got  on  what'  appeared 
to  be  the  top  fiat  of  the  premises,  or 
very  nearly  the  top  flat,  anyway — where 
the  Crossin  factory  is.  and  we  remained 
there  for  about.  I  should  say.  twenty 
minutes. 

Q. — You  say  you  got  in  the  outer 
door?    A. — Y"e>  -ir. 

Q.— Somebody  was  just  going  out.  You 
went  in  and  went  up  to  their  place  to 
the  Crossin  piano  premises?    A. — Yes  -ir. 

Q. — Was    the    door    leading      into    the 
Crossin  premises  open  or  locked-   that  is 
upstairs?    A. — It  was  locked-  o 
Hat. 

(709) 

Q. —  Vim  remained  there  about  twenty 
minutes,  you    sav?    A- — Yes   -ir. 

Q. — And  what  happened  then?  A. — 
Mr.  Gnmev  and  Mr.  Crossin  came  along. 

Q.— What  did  thev  do?  A.— They  un- 
lo<  1  -d   t  he  door  and  let    us  in. 

1 1.     Leading  into?     A.     The  pian 
ton . 
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Q. — Did  they  go  in  with  you — both  or 
one  of  them?  A. — Both  of  them  went 
into   the  large  room. 

Q. — And  from  there  where  did  you  go? 
A. —  Went  from  there  into  the  small 
room — that  is  facing  on  Adelaide  street 
— the  -mall  office. 

Q. — And  who  went  in  there  with  you? 
A. — My  brother  and  Mr.  Gainey  and  Mr. 
Kinney. 

Q. — Were  there  any  pianos  in  that  of- 
fice?   A. — Ye-,  there  were  four  pianos. 

Q. — And  you  had  been  told  prior  to 
that  time  what  you  were  wanted  for? 
A. — Yes  sir,  I  had  been  told. 

Q. — Then  was  anything  done  in  the 
room  after  you  went  in  there?  A. — -Well, 
we  talked  about  the  best  way  of  fixing 
the  pianos,  and  then  fixed  the  pianos. 
•  Q. — You  talked  about  the  best  way  of 
fixing  the  pianos,  for  what  purpose?  A. 
— So  that  we  could  be  secreted  behind 
them   without   being   seen. 

Q. — Xow.  have  you  the  little  sketch 
there?     (The  exhibit  referred  to.) 

The  Chancellor:  The  witness  took  that 
to  put  some  figures  to  it.  There  is  the 
one  made  use  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Just  look  at  this  plan. 
Does    that    fairly    repre-ent    the    room? 
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Here  is  one  made  to  measurement.  See 
which  one  you  could  tell  best  from.  This 
i-  supposed  to  he  the  front  on  Adelaide 
street.  There  is  the  little  office.  There 
i-  where  the  gas  was.  That  is  the  door 
to  the  office?  A. — Yes.  It  is  very  good, 
only  this  piano  was  over  here  slightly. 

Q. — Wait  a  moment.  What  about  that 
piano  there?  A. — Well,  this  is  all  right, 
only  this  piano  was  shoved  down  more, 
and  this  one  kind  of  over-lapped  it  here. 
This  piano  was  shoved  in  here  more  and 
this  one  a  little  more  thait  way.  I  said 
this  piano  was  shoved  aver  there  too  far. 
When  this  piano  got  in  it  nearly  blocked 
the  whole  space.  There  was  a  ledge 
along  here.  If  this  is  Adelaide  street, 
Bay,  the  ledge  was  along  this  side. 

The  Chief  Justice:  The  we-t  side?  A. 
—The  west  side.  The  ledge.  I  should 
suppose,  was  about  a  foot  along  that 
side. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  And  how  high  un?  A. — I 
do  not  know.  About  two  and  a  half  feet. 
I  remember  distinctly  about  the  ledge, 
because  we  mentioned  if  Mr.  Sullivan 
wanted  to  go  back  he  could  walk  along 
that  ledge  and  get  back. 

Q. — Could  he  have  got  back  to  where 
you  were  without  netting  up  on  top  of 
the  ledge?     A.— No. 

Q. — Tt  was  nil  blocked  un?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — He  would  have  to  get  un  on  ton  of 
that    ledge    and    walk    around    to    where 
you    were?     A. — Ye-.     There   were   some 
little   pieces   of   pianos — the   inside   work 


of  piano some  small  parts  of  the  pianos 

on  the  other  side  of  the  room — back  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room  where  I  was 
sitting,  and  it  effectually  blocked  that 
side  of  the  room,  and  the  ledge  blocked 
this  side. 
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Q. — Then  you  say  that  the  place  where 
these  pianos  are  located  does  not  exactly 
represent  it  right?  A. — Approximately, 
it  is  right:  but  it  was  blocked  up  more 
than  on  the  plan. 

Q. — Then  you  say  you  arranged  these 
pianos  for  the  purpose  of  secreting  your- 
selves?   A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q—  What  did  you  do?  Get  behind  the 
pianos?  A. — Yes.  sir,  we  got  behind  the 
pianos.  We  walked  back  along  that 
ledge  and  took  off  our  coats,  put  them 
down  on  the  floor,  and  sat  on  our  coats. 

Q. — What  space  was  there,  or  was 
there  any  space  between  the  rear  piano 
and  the  wall?  A. — I  could  lean  my  back 
up  against  the  wall  and  put  my  feet  and 
knees  kind  of  up  against  the  piano,  pro- 
bably a  cramped  position.  You  could 
not  straighten  out  your  legs  on  the  floor. 

Q. — So  that  you  say  you  were  effectu- 
ally concealed?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Then  after  you  had  arranged  these 
pianos  what  did  Gamey  do?  A. — Mr. 
Gamey  was  asked — 

Mr.  Johnston — That  is  not  evidence. 

Mr.  Ritchie — What  did  he  do.  Never 
mind  what  lie  told  you.  Did  he  go  away? 
A. — He  locked  the  door  and  went  away. 

Q. — Did  he  leave  any  light  in  the  room 
when  he  went  out?  A. — No.  he  blew  out 
the  light. 

Q. — There  was  a  gas  jet  there.  Where 
was  that?  Near  where?  A. — The  eas 
jet  was  as  I  remember  it  right  over  the 
desk. 

Q. — Near  the  front  of  the  building?  A. 
— Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  window  right 
here.     The   gas  jet    was   over   that    desk. 
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There  are  shutters  on  this  window,  and 
if  they  were  open  you  could  see  the  light, 
but  if  they  were  closed  you  could  not. 

Q. — Was  that  gas  jet  lit  when  you 
went  in?  A. — No;  we  lit  it  when  we  went 
in. 

Q. — And  when  he  went  out  he  extin- 
guished it?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — So  that  you  were  in  practical  dark- 
ness, except  the  light  from  the  windows? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Were  there  two  windows  facing  on 
Adelaide  street?  A.— Well.  it  was 
closed  up  with  a  shutter.  I  think  there 
was  only  one  window — only  one  window 
in  that  office  closed  with  a  shutter.  There 
might  have  been  double  windows  there. 

Q. — Then  you  say  lie  went  away  and 
locked  the  door.     How  long  before  any- 
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one  came  back?  A. — We  heard  the 
clock  strike  eight — it  was  some  time  af- 
ter eight.    That  is,  the  city  clock. 

Q. — Somewhere  in  that  neighborhood, 
at  all  events?  A. — Yes,  sir;  a  short 
time. 

Q. — And  he  came  back,  or  who  came 
back?  A. — We  heard  a  noise  coming  up- 
stairs, or  some  noises  of  people  coming 
upstairs,  and  unlocking  the  doors,  appar- 
ently, and  some  people  entered  the  room 
and  unlocked  this  little  office  and  en- 
tered. 

Q. — What  was  the  first  thing  you 
heard?  A. —  I  heard  some  person  who 
apparently  was  Mr.  Gamey  from  his 
voice. 

Q. — Did  ynu  know  hi-  voice?  A. — Yes, 
I  knew  the  voice.  I  knew  it  was  Mr. 
Gamey.  He  said.  "Take  off  your  coat 
and  sit  down.  Frank." 

Mr.  Riddell — I  object  to  the  evidence. 
Any  evidence  being  given  of  any  conver- 
se (ion  or  supposed  conversation  between 
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Gamey  and,  I  suppose,  it  will  be  alleged, 
Frank  Sullivan.  The  matter  came  up,  I 
may  say,  on  at  least  two  occasions  in 
the  Parnell  investigation,  but  it  was 
threshed  out  at  great  length,  and  a  judg- 
ment given  as  to  whether  a  confession 
or  statement  made  by  a  person  who  was 
charged  as  being  a  confederate  was  evi- 
dence at  all.  In  the  first  place,  it  came 
up  and  there  was  a  ruling,  ft  was  in 
Vol.  r». 

The  Chancellor — This  kind  of  evidence 
has    been   given    already. 

Mr.  Riddell-  Of  eourse  we  are  not 
bound  by  that.  If  we  made  a  mistake 
at  one  time  we  are  not  hound  to  carry 
on  and  continue  the  mistake.  That  also 
was  ruled  in   the   Parnell  case. 

The  Chancellor — This  is  very  relevant 
mat  ter. 

Mr.  Riddell-  I  trust  your  Lordship  will 
hear  inc.  because  it   is  a  mat  ter  of  greal 

importance.       A-     I     said    the    other    day. 

your  Lordships  are  not  investigating  any 
charge  of  conspiracy  against  Frank  Sul- 
livan. Frank  Sullivan  is  no!  on,,  of  t  hos  • 
who  i-  being  charged.  Your  Lordships 
are  investigating  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
on  t  he  part  of  members  of  the  Cabinet 
along  with  Frank  Sullivan,  of  course,  f 
unite  admit   that   anything  -aid  by   Frank 

Sullivan  would   he  evidence  against   him 

at  any  I  ime  he  -aid  it,  no  mat  ter  whet  It- 
er before  or  after  the  conspiracy,  or  at 

an\    time;   hut    where  it   i-  alleged  a   state- 

ment  w.is  made  by  Frank  Sullivan,  he 
being  no  conspirator  with  those  being 
charged     while   that    i-  e>  jdence  against 

him.    it    i-    not    e\  idence   again-: 

era.      That    was    ruled    upon,   a-    1    -  i\  .    iii 
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the  Parnell  ease,  Volume  5,  page  lilt.  It 
was  held  by  the  court  there  that  a  - 
ment  by  a  person  charged  with  con-pira- 
cy in  the  nature  of  a  confession  i-  not 
admissible  in  evidence.  That  was  ruled 
also  in  Volume  12.  I  have  the  volumes 
here.  I  have  the  whole  case  here,  in- 
deed. And  their  Lordships  there  laid 
down   the    principle   very   clearly. 

The  Chancellor — There  i-  no  Volume 
12. 

Mr.  Riddell— Part  12.  The  edition  [ 
have  is  in  parts  l  to  34.  There  i.-  one 
edition  in  the  Hall  bound  in  eight  vol- 
umes. 

The  Chief  Justice — That  i-  the  one  we 
are   familiar  with. 

Mr.  Riddell— Part  12.  They  were  dis- 
cussing the  question  as  to  whether  a 
conversation  between  Lochran  and  De- 
voy  was  admissible.  Devoy  being  charged 
as  beinu  a  conspirator.  The  president 
says  on  page  31.  (Quotes  reference  on 
page  31.)  If  it  is  something  in  further- 
ance of  the  object  of  the  parties  it  may 
be  given  in  evidence,  but  a  statement 
made  by  one  man  of  what  he  has  done 
doc-  not  affect  other-.  Now  a  similar 
ruling  i-  given  on  page  96  of  the  same 
volume,  or  perhaps  it  is  page  7ii.  Your 
Lordships  will  see  here  the  charge  is  a 
conspiracy  having  been  formed  with  Frank 
Sullivan,  if  you  will,  along  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  evidence 
which  is  proposed  to  be  given  i-  a  conver- 
sation to  corroborate  what  lias  been  s,, id 
by  Mr.  Gamey  in  a  statement  made  by 
Frank  Sullivan  subsequently,  a-  to  what 
they  had  done. 

The  Chancellor — All  this  may  be  a 
good    argument    in    point    oi   law.      In    the 
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first  place,  it  is  entirely  premature.  We 
do  not  know  whether  Frank  Sullivan  i- 
going  to  make  a  confession  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  at  the  present  time.  This 
i-  cm,,  of  tin'  matter-  referred  to  us  by 

rms  of  the  commission,  the  in  I 

contained  in  this  statement  which  Mr. 
Gamey  made.  In  this  statement  this  ;- 
one    of    the    things    which    he    laid    before 

the    llou-e.    and    which    we    are    asked    to 

investigate.      There    is    a    statement    at 

the  del  of  this,    i  do  not  know  whether 

I    have    the    pages    here. 

Mr.  Riddell-  I  admit    that    Mr.  Gamey 

did   make   I  hi-  statement    in   the   House. 

The  Chancellor — '*!  arranged  with  three 
shorthand  writers."  He  tells  the  whole 
story.  He  9ays  be  met  Frank  Sullivan, 
a  number  of  questions  were  asked,  and 
he  gave  substantially  what  occurred. and 
we  ate  asked  to  investigate  as  to  the 
truth  of  that. 
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Mr.  Riddell — I  am  sure  your  Lordship 
will  ailow  me  to  finish  my  argument.  The 
commission,  as  your  Lordships  will  see,  is 
that  upon  which  your  Lordships  are  go- 
ing. The  commission  does  not  say  that 
everything  which  is  in  the  various 
charges  and  statements  made  before  the 
House  has  to  be  investigated.  The  com- 
mission states  that  certain  charges  which 
are  mentioned  there,  which  are  men- 
tioned in  this  statement,  that  is.  charges 
against  Mr.  Stratton.  and  against,  if  you 
like,  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
are  to  be  investigated.  It  is  not  every- 
thing that  Mr.  Gamey  may  happen  to 
have  said  in  this  statement  before  the 
House  which  is  to  be  investigated  by 
your  Lordships.  But  it  is  these  specific 
charges  made  against  Mr.  Stratton,  and 
any  other  charges  which  he  may  see  fit 
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to  lay  against  Mr.  Stratton.  Therefore, 
it  i~  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  Parnell 
case,  where  a  charge  of  conspiracy  was 
being  investigated,  and  in  a  charge  of 
conspiracy  being  investigated,  the  court 
rules  as  I  have  said.  There  is  any 
amount  of  authority  in  the  Criminal 
Court.  I  have  Russell  on  Crimes,  where 
the  same  ruling  is  laid  down,  and  in  the 
Parnell  case  the  courts  have  decided  in 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  stated. 

The  Chancellor — How  is  it  that  a  per- 
son charged  with  conspiracy  cannot  make 
a  confession? 

Mr.  Riddell— I  do  not  deny  that.  He 
can  make  a  confession.  What  he  says  is 
evidence  against  himself,  and.  therefore, 
if  your  Lordships  were  investigating  the 
question  as  to  whether  Frank  Sullivan 
had  conspired  with  anybody,  then  this 
would  be  perfectly  clear  evidence  as 
against  Frank  Sullivan,  but  there  is  no 
charge  that  your  Lordships  are  investi- 
gating here  against  Frank  Sullivan.  The 
commission  is  very  clear.  You  are  inves- 
tigating charges  against  James  R.  Strat- 
ton, and  against  the  members  of  the 
Executive  of  Ontario.  If  your  Lordships, 
for  instance,  were  at  liberty  here  to  in- 
vestigate— 

The  Chancellor — Suppose  it  i~  estab- 
lished that  Frank  Sullivan  i>  an  emissary 
or  agent,  what  then?  That  is  what  they 
are  going  to  try  to  prove. 

Mr.  Riddell — As  regards  that,  there  is 
no  evidence  so  far  that  Stratton  made 
Frank  Sullivan  an  emissary,  and  even 
although  he  were  an  agent  of  Mr.  Strat- 
ton, he  is  not  an  agent  of  Mr.  Stratton's 
for  the  purpose  of  making  admissions. 
and  that  is  all  that  is  proposed  to  be 
proved,    that    he    is    making    admissions 
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concerning  something  which  had  been 
done.    That  matter  came  up  in  the  other 


Commission  which  sat  in  Osgoode  Hall  in 
1885,  and  there  the  evidence  was  rule,! 
out  until  such  time  as  it  was  established 
that  the  admissions  were  made  by  a  per- 
son who  was  authorized  to  make  sue 
missions.  I  press  upon  the  court.  Of 
course  it  would  be  evidence,  I  have  no 
doubt,  in  case  Frank  Sullivan  were  called, 
and  he  was  asked  about  this  interview. 
and  he  was  asked,  "Did  you  make  such 
a  statement?"  and  he  denied  it. 

The  Chief  Justice — It  is  a  positive  ad- 
vantage to  the  defence  that  the  evidence 
should  be  given  now.  Of  course,  we  are 
not  the  judges  of  that.  Frank  Sullivan 
will  necessarily  have  to  be  called,  I 
should  say,  by  the  defence,  if  the  prose- 
cution do  not  call  him.  Then,  if  he  con- 
tradicts the  statements  that  have  been 
made  by  Gamey,  the  question  will  be 
whether  he  has  ever  made  statements 
different  to  those  he  makes  in  the  box. 
When  a  proper  foundation  is  laid,  this 
evidence  will  be  clearly  admissible  in  this 
court,  or  on  any  enquiry.  It  does  not 
make  any  particular  difference,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  whether  it  goes  in  now  or  not. 
I  should  think  it  would  be  better  for 
you  to  hear  it  now  and  know  what  you 
have  to  answer. 

Mr.  Riddell — Of  course  your  Lordship 
understands  that  we  are  taking  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  course  we  are  pur- 
suing— my  learned  friend  and  myself. 

The  Chief  Justice — Oh,  yes. 

The  Chancellor — I  think  my  brother 
and  myself  do  not  disagree  at  all,  al- 
though we  may  differ  in  expression, 
about  the  admissibility  of  this  evidence. 

(718) 

The  weight  of  it  is  an  entirely  different 
thing.  There  is  quite  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  admissibility  of  evidence,  and 
the  weight  of  it.  We  are  here,  and  one 
branch  of  this  Commission  is  a  charge  of 
conspiracy,  and  at  present  the  evidence 
i»  being  given  to  show  that  Mr.  Sulli- 
van was  acting  in  the  intei-ests  of  Mr. 
Stratton.  That  may  be  all  a  fiction. 
when  the  whole  evidence  comes  to  be 
given,  but  at  present  that  i-  the  way  in 
which  the  case  is  shaped,  that  Mr.  Sulli- 
van was  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Stratton.  and  purported  to  be  the  go- 
between.  In  that  view  this  evidence  can- 
not be  rejected  at  this  stage.  It  may 
prove  to  be  worthless  evidence  when  we 
reach  the  end  of  the  enquiry,  but  in  con- 
spiracy matters  yon  cannot  circumscribe 
evidence  at  any  particular  time.  That 
was  pointed  out  in  the  Parnell  commis- 
sion. We  are  to  deal  with  any  matters 
and  circumstances  which  appear  to  us 
reasonably  relevant  to  the  matters 
charged.  It  would  seem  to  me  it  would 
be  an  altogether  insufficient  enquiry  if 
this  part  of  the  evidence,  which  substan- 
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tially  affects  the  character  and  status  of 
Sullivan  and   the  weight   to  be  given  to 

his  evidence,  were  rejected.  I  think  in 
every  aspect  of  the  case  it  is  most  desir- 
able that  this  evidence  should  be  taken. 
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Mr.  Johnston — Then  your  Lordship  will 
just  note  this,  that  we  accept  as  t|iiite 
satisfactory  the  ruling  of  your  Lordships. 
and  the  reason  why  we  raised  it  at  this 
time  was  that  we  desired  to  have  a  rul- 
ing of  the  court  upon  the  express  point 
that  your  Lordships  have  just  ruled 
upon.  As  his  Lordship  Chief  Justice 
Falconbridge  says,  I  have  no  doubt  the 
evidence  will  he  admissible  at  some 
stage.  That  is  why  we  raised  the  ques- 
tion, in  order  that  we  might  have  an  ex- 
plicit ruling. 

The  Chancellor — Very  well. 

Mr.  Ritchie,  resuming — Then  will  you 
kindly  proceed  and  tell  us  what  was  the 
first  thing  you  heard?  You  were  going 
on  to  -ay  you  knew  Mr.  Gamey's  voice, 
and  he  said.  "Take  off  your  coat  and 
take  a  chair"?     A. — Yes/sir. 

The  Chancellor — Did  you  know  Mr. 
Sullivan  before  this?  A. — I  had  him 
pointed  out  to  me.  He  was  a  stranger 
to  me. 

Mr.  Ritchie — And  you  did  not  know  his 
voice?  A. — No;  I 'did  not  know  his 
voice  then. 

Q. — And  perhaps  you  may  as  well  tell 
us  at  the  outset,  were  you  in  a  position 
to   -ee   him   that   night?     A. — Xo. 

Q. — So  that  you  could  not  recognize 
him   there?     A.— Xo. 

The  Chancellor — Y'ou  could  not  see  him 
because  of  the  obstacles  or  because  of 
the  light?  A.— I  could  have  seen  him 
for  the  light  all  right,  but  I  could  not 
see  him  for  the  obstacles. 

Mr.  Ritchie — If  you  had  got  up  and 
looked  over  the  pianos?     A.— Yes.  sir. 

Q. — There  was  only  one  jet  lit?  A. — 
Ye-,   sir. 

(720) 

Q. — So  that  tiie  light  would  not  be 
good.  But  if  you  stood  up  you  think  you 
could    see    him'.'    A. — (  »li.    yes;     it     wa's    a 

.-mall  room. 

\».  Then  you  heard  Mr.  Gamej  -■'.. 
what.'  A. —  When  .Mr.  Gamey  came  into 
the  room  he  said  take  oil'  your  coat 
and   -it   down,  Frank. 

Q.  What  next?  A. — Ami  apparently 
uld  hear  something  falling,  we  could 

heai'  something  falling  like  a-  it  it  was 
it,    and     we    heard    a     chair    drawn 

along   the   floor,  and   they  -tarted   to  talk. 

■.'-     Give   us   the  conversation f        \. 

Mr.    Sullivan    then     -aid    have    you    -ecu 

many  of  the  Conservatives  yet,  Gamey? 

And   he   -aid    a<>.   he  had   nut    seen    -.  ■  i  j 
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many  of  them  yet.  He  said  he  had  seen 
a  few,  but  he  had  not  been  getting 
around  very  much.  Mr.  Sullivan  asked 
bim  how  were  they  using  him.  He  said 
not  bad  under  the  circumstances. 

Q. — He  said  not  bad  under  the  circum- 
stances? A. — Mr.  Sullivan  asked  him  if 
he  had  seen  Mr.  Whitney  yet.  He  said 
he  had  seen  Mr.  Whitney  on  the  street, 
but  lie  had  not  been  talking  to  him.  but 
he  had  seen  Thompson,  the  secretary — 
Mr.  Whitney's  secretary.  Thompson — and 
spoken  to  him.  .Mr.  Sullivan  asked  him 
how  Mr.  Thompson  used  him.  He  made 
the  -a me  remark  again,  that  Mr.  Thomp- 
son had  used  him  very  well  under  the 
circumstances.  And  Mr.  Sullivan  said, I 
tell  you,  Gamey,  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  you  if  you  would  go  and  tell  Whit- 
ney that  you  would  support  him  on  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and  he  said 
you  know  you  could  kind  of  quiet  tho^e 
fellows,  they  would  not  say  so  much. 
Those  are?  not  the  exact  words,  but  to 
that    import.      And    Gamey    said,    well, 
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Frank,  that  is  a  very  good  idea,  I  be- 
lieve I  will  do  that,  along  that  strain. 
And  they  then  drifted  into  conversation 
about  Manitoulin  affairs,  and  Sullivan 
asked  him  how  the  people  of  Manitoulin 
took  the  thing.  Well,  he  said,  they  were 
pretty  wrathy  about  it.  He  said,  of 
course,  the  executive  as  an  executive  oi 
the  Conservative  party  had  to  vote  him 
down,  but  a  tew  of  the  executive  were 
personally  favojrajble  tot  jhtimjt  Gamey 
said  he  did  not  think  the  people  on 
Manitoulin  thought  he  had  gotten  any 
money  out  of  the  deal,  but  it  was  sim- 
ply some  patronage  or  some  land  gram 
or  timber  deal,  or  something  like  that. 
At  that  time.  then.  Sullivan  had  been.  aa 
it  were,  leading  the  conversation,  and 
Gamey  -tarted  in  and  said.  well,  what 
about  Stratton.  how  is  he  getting  along? 
And  Sullivan  -aid.  Oh.  well,  Straiten  is 
not  bad  he  says,  he  has  been  pretty 
uneasy  for  some  time  back,  but  he 

I   go  up  tn  -ee  him  every  day:   in  fa 

insisted  on  my  going  up  to  -ee  him  every 

day.  tn   tell   him   how   thing-    were  getting 

along,  lie  said  1  go  up  to  see  him  every 
day.  He  says  you  know  1  only  go!  •» 
couple  of  letters  from  you.  hut  1  take 
OUt    one    of    these    letter-    and    read    him 

pie<  es  oul   of  it.  jusi    to  keep  him  easy. 

lie   says,   \  on   leave   Stratton    to  me.  that 

will  be  all  right,  along  thai  lino.  Then 
Gamey  apparently  found  out  what  he 
wanted  to  know  about  Stratton  just 
then,  and  he  said,  how  about  that  fftl 
low  Myers.  Stratton's  secretary?  He 
-aid.  does  he  know  very  much  about 
this?  <>li.  Sullivan  said,  he  did  not  think 
he  knew  very  much  aboul   it ,  he  was  i  ■»■ 
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tlii'i  a.  good  sort  of  a  chap,  he  thought 
lie  was  rather  frightened.  Well,  said  Ga- 
mev.  lie  had  a  very  peculiar-looking  face 
on   him   when   he   took   the   money   from 

(722) 

St  rat  ton. 

The  Chancellor:  Gamey  said  that?  A. 
—Yes,  sir.  That  Myers  had  a  very  pe- 
culiar-looking face  on  him  when  he  took 
the  money  from  Stratton.  Sullivan  said, 
Oh,  that  is  all  right,  he  was  just  fright- 
ened, they  do  not  let  him  know  very 
much  up  there,  but  he  said  when  I  go  in 
they  say.  Oh.  yes.  Mr.  Sullivan,  come 
right  in.  He  says.  I  can  get  in  any  time 
I  want  to,  I  am  allowed  to  go  in  right 
out  of  my  order.  He  says  Stratton  gave 
them  instructions  to  let  me  in  any  time 
I  came. 

Q. — Now,  follow  out  what  you  were 
at  a  moment  ago.  when  you  said,  when 
he  saw  him  he  seemed  to  be  frightened? 
A. — 1  will  speak  about  that  after  a  lit- 
tle while,  if  you  let  me  go  on  in  se- 
quence   with    the    conversation. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  it  in  sequence? 
A. — Yes.  I  recollect  it.  That  was  ap- 
parently about  all  that  happened  about 
Myers  at  that  time,  and  they  then 
started  to  talk  about  a  mining  deal  they 
had  on.  and  Gamey  said,  or  Sullivan  said, 
what  about  these  mining  claims  we  were 
talking  about?  and  Gamey  said.  Well, 
he  didn't  think  it  was  a  very  good  time 
of  year  to  do  anything  about  it,  being 
in  the  winter  season,  that  they  could 
not  look  them  up  very  well,  and  stake 
them  out.  and  Sullivan  said,  well,  that 
did  not  make  any  difference,  now  is  the 
best  time  for  them,  it  did  not  make  any 
difference,  now  was  the  best  time  for 
them.  He  said  I  will  tell  you  what  we. 
will  do.  we  will  make  a  blanket  applica- 
tion or  something  to  that  effect,  and 
we  will  take  up  040  acres  apiece,  and 
stake  it  off  in  the  spring,  when  the  snow 
goes  off.  Gamey  here  mentioned  that 
this    was    against    the    rules    of    the    de- 
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partment,  and  Sullivan  said  he  did  not 
cai>  for  the  rules  of  the  department,  that 
he  would  shove  it  through.  He  said  that 
Stratton  would  have  to  shove  it  through 
for  him.  Well,  said  Gamey.  do  you  think 
he  will  do  that?  He  said  Stratton  would 
have  to  do  it.  Gimey  said  do  you  think 
the  whole  Government  know  about  this? 
Yes,  said  Sullivan,  they  know  about  this, 
every  one  of  them,  and  he  said  that 
Stratton  would  have  to  put  the  thing 
through  for  him.  They  then  drifted  on 
and  talked  about  a  lake  deal,  and  I  think 
probably,  but  I  am  not.  exactly  sure' 
about    this,   that   thcv  mentioned     some- 


thing about  fishing,  said  there  was  not 
very  much  in  the  lake  deal,  that  the 
Government  got  a  revenue  out  of  that, 
and  they  would  get  that  anyway,  but 
that  was  not  enough  for  them.  They 
also  talked  about  what  they  called  the 
Island  deal  a  little  bit,  and.  one  thing 
and  another,  and  Sullivan  ended  up  that 
conversation  by  saying,  Oh,  there  was 
only  S300  or  $400  apiece  in  it  for  them, 
and  they  were  not  going  to  take  any- 
thing small  like  that.  Sullivan  said  that. 
He  said  we  want  something  big.  He 
says  we  do  not  want  anything  small  like 
that.  He  says,  if  we  should  take  that 
and  then  come  back  for  more  the  Gov- 
ernment would  say  you  had  your  choice, 
why  didn't  you  choose  right  when  you 
had  a  chance?  He  says  we  do  not  want 
anything  small  like  that,  but  he  gavs 
did  you  look  up  anything  more  about 
that  timber  deal  or  timber  busine-s  we 
were  talking  about,  and  Gamey  said 
yes,  he  had  made  some  enquiries  about 
that,  and  Sullivan  said,  how  much  do  you 
think  there  is  in  it?  Gamey  said  about 
15,000.000  feet,  as  well  as  he  could  re- 
member.    Sullivan  said  that  was  a  good 
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thing,  because  he  had  been  making  en- 
quiries up  at  the  Government,  and  they 
thought  there  was  only  3.000.000  feet  in 
it.  and  they  would  likely  be  able  to  buy 
it  pretty  cheap.  That  is,  he  and  Sulli- 
van would  get  it  pretty  cheap.  Gamev 
said  that  it  would  be  all  right,  but  he 
said  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  for  us 
to  take  that  up  in  our  own  name,  be- 
eause  the  people  up  in  Manitoulin  would 
catch  on.  He  said  what  we  had  better 
do  is  to  get  some  one  in  with  us  and 
take  it  up  in  his  name,  and  then  oav 
him  off.  Gamey  said  that.  Then  -aid 
Sullivan,  do  you  know  of  any  man  that 
would  be  a  good  man?  He  said  yes.  he 
knew  of  a  fellow  I  think  by  the  name 
of  C'lemow  that  could  take  it  up.  He 
said  they  could  get  C'lemow  to  take  it 
up  and  help  him  out  afterwards,  and 
they  would  take  it  themselves.  Sullivan 
said  yes,  what  they  had  better  do  would 
be  to  pay  C'lemow  $3,000  or  $4,000.  and 
then  divide  the  timber  limit  between  them, 
and  Gamey  said  that,  would  be  all  right. 
He  said,  do  you  think  that  Stratton 
would  do  that?  Oh.  yes.  he  said.  Strat- 
ton would  have  to  do  it.  He  said  Strat- 
ton could  not  go  back  on  them  now.  lie 
said  they  had  him  in  that  position  he 
had  to  do  what  they  wanted,  and  Sulli- 
van -aid.  T  tell  you  if  Stratton  kicks 
about  this  we  will  tell  him  we  will  srh'e 
him  that  money  back,  and  he  says  they 
need  it  had  enough  just  now.  Sullivan 
said  that.  He  said  we  will  s;ive  them 
that      money      back,    thev    need    it    had 
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enough  just  now.  and  tell  them  it  was 
only  security  for  you  until  such  time  03 
you  could  net  something  very  w00d.  he 
Bays.  Stratton  will  have  to 'do  what  i 
want  him  to  do.  He  say-  you  know 
Stratton  would  not  have  this  thing  gn 
through  for  anything  now.  we  can  get 
ju-i      what      we      want.        He     said    the 
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resl  of  tin  (  .iliin.t  wen-  trying  to  -i- 
on  Stratton.  and  lie  thought  he  would 
do  something  just  to  show  them  what 
he  could  do.  and  he  said  he  arranged  this 
thing,  and  he  would  not  have  it  fail,  or 
would  not  have  us  go  back  on  it  for 
anything.  lie-  said  he  could  get  any 
amount  we  wanted.  $100,000,  rather  than 
go  back  on  the  thing  now.  Well,  Ga- 
mey  said,  he  did  not  think  Stratton 
would  go  hack  on  Them,  but  he  -ay-  I 
tell  you  he  has  not  been  acting  very 
good.  Sullivan  says,  how  is  that?  He 
said.  I  heard  he  sent  two  men  up  to 
John  McMillan  in  Manitoulin.  he  is  the 
man  that  ran  as  a  Socialist  candidate 
there,  to  see  if  he  would  run  for  the 
Government  in  the  event  of  my  being 
forced  to  resign.  And  Sullivan  said.  Oh. 
he  did  not  think  there  was  anything  in 
that.  In-  did  not  think  that  wa-  so. 
Well.  Gainey  -aid  he  had  got  that  from 
very  good  authority,  and  he  thought  it 
was  so.  Sullivan  -aid  he  did  not  think 
it  was  -o.  because  he  went  up  and  saw 
Stratton  every  day.  and  he  assured  him 
everything  was  all  right,  and  he  said 
thai  hi-  father  had  gone  up  to  see  him. 
and  assured  him  everything  was  all 
right.  He  -aid  you  know  Sims  wa-  down 
from  Little  Current  trying  to  make  the 
Government  believe  that  you  would  turn 
them  down,  he  -ay-,  but  we  fixed  that. 
we  went  up  there  and  told  them  about 
it.  1  supposed  he  wa-  referring  to  his 
father.  And  he  -aid.  you  know  Sims 
wanted  Spencer  appointed  license  inspec- 
tor for  the  .Manitoulin  Island,  and  he 
said,  and  of  course  you  want  Lewis  ap 
pointed,  and  lie  will  have  to  get  the  ap 
point  ment.  Gamey  said  yes.  he  want- 
ed Lewis  appointed,  he  did  not  care  so 
much  about  the  coumi i  —  inner-,  bin 
he  wanted  Lewi-  appointed,  and  Sulli- 
van  said  something,  1   do  not   remember 
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ju.-t  what  the  import  wa-.  but  some- 
thing about  Stratton  wanting  the  tl 
of  the  commissioners  handed  in.  and 
Gamey  said  yes,  he  would  hand  those  in 
morning.  Sullivan  says,  you  know 
C'oul i n    wrote  down  advocating  Spencer's 

appoint  meiit  .  but  he  s.i  \  -  t  hat  don't 
make  any  difference.  He  -aid  you  know 
my  father  says  Sims  should  have  pulled 
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with  you  from  the  start,  and  not  acted 
dirty  like  he  did.  and  that  Lewis  would 
have   to  get    the  appointment. 

Q.-  f-  there  anything  else?  A. — Yes. 
They  talked  about — he  -ay-  you  know  — 
Sullivan  -ays  Dr.  Macdonald  was  down 
from  Little  Current,  and  he  was  talk- 
ing quite  a  lot  around,  and  he  said  he 
wanted  to  lind  out  from  father  just  how 
Gamey  stood, and  my  father  told  him  he 
had  better  go  home  and  keep  quiet,  if  he 
wanted  to  get  any  thing,  that  Gamey  had 
the  patronage,  and.  he  -ays.  you  knoff 
Macdonald  could  talk  quite  a  lot  up  in 
Manitoulin.  AVhen  everything  is  hot  they 
would  not  think  so  much  about  it,  but 
if  he  comes  down  here  shouting  off  it 
tnighi  do  us  quite  a  little  bit  of  harm. 
He  says  they  have  to  go  to  the  right 
source.  He  says  you  know  there  was  a 
fellow  down  from  the  West  a  few  days 
ago,  and  he  wanted  to  get  a  timber 
limit,  and  he  came  to  my  father.  He 
-aid.  is  there  any  chance  of  my  getting 
this  timber  limit?  He  could  not  get  it 
before.  My  father  -aid  yes,  but  it  will 
cost  you  a  little  money,  and  the  fellow- 
said,  well,  he  did  not  mind  about  that, 
he  -aid.  how  much  will  it  cost?  He  - 
$1,000.  Frank  -aid  then  he  didn't  know 
whether  there  would  be  that  much  in 
it  for  him  or  not.  but  we  did  not  care. 
He  said  we  were  out  for  the  stuff.  He 
said    we   have   got    to    have    the    stuff. 
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The  Chancellor:   <i<>  on. 

A. —  [  was  just  thinking.  He  said  we 
are  out  for  the  stuff,  we  have  got  to 
have  the  stuff,  but  he  says  we  do  nol 
want  to  take  anything  small  like  that. 
He  -ay-  we  have  go1  to  have  something 
big.  and  Gamey  said,  do  you  think  Strat- 
ton will  pav  over  the  rest  of  that  money, 
and  Sullivan  said  yes,  lie  wa-  sure  5 
ton  would  pay  it  over,  he  -aid  Stratton 
would  have  to  pay  it  over.  They  were  in 
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such  a  position.  Well,  said  Gamey,  I 
glad    the  whole  Coveinmeiit    know  about 
it   anyway,  and    why.   said   Sullivan,   they 
will  have  to  act  right.     He  -ay-  we  have 
just    gol    them    where    we    want    to.        He 
says  they  cannot  afford  to  go  back  on  us 
now.    they    need   you   ju-t    as  bad    now     i- 
the\    did    then.      He  -aid    why.  they   have 
got    three  sick  men  on  the  list,  and  there 
is  Evanturel,  who  would  <j<>  over  to  the 
other    side    if    he    thought    be    would    .:  •' 
the    Speakership,    and    he    -aid    the 
eminent    did    not     know    whether   he    was 
going  down,  but    he  -aid   they  were 
him  very  nice  there,  they  had  given 
a   room   in   the   Parliament    building 
keep   him   quiet .      lb     says,    1    tell    \ 
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the  Opposition  get  on  to  that  wouldn't 
they  make  a  howl,  ami  he  says  if  "they 
get  on  to  these  thing,  up  in  the  three 
Norths  we  will  never  be  able  to  hold 
them.  He  said  you  know  the  Grand 
Trunk  will  have  their  subsidy  by  thai 
time,  and  why.  said  Gamey.  is  the 
Grand  Trunk  going  to  get  the  subsidy? 
Why,  he  said,  sure,  the  Grand  Trunk  will 
get  their  subsidy.  He  said,  when  the 
Grand  Trunk  got  that  subsidy  we  would 
not  be  able  to  carry  those  three  Norths 
— if  they  got  that  subsidy  they  would 
tell  us  to  go  to  hell.  That  is  the  ae 
fcual  word-.  I  remember  that.  They 
would  tell  us  to  go  to  hell,  and  we  could 
not.  do  anything.  Well,  Gamey  at  this 
point  agreed  with  him  that  they  had 
the  Government  in  a  pretty  tight  place 
all  right,  that  the  Government  could  not 
go  back  on  them  very  well,  and  so  on. 
Gamey  said,  you  see.  Frank,  if  1  was 
made  Minister  of  Mines  on  the  Tory 
side,  he  said,  you  could  give  me  a  lot  of 
information,  and  Frank  said.  yes.  I  could, 
I  could  tell  you  all  about  those  things 
up  in  the  three  Norths.  He  says 
I      could    give      you     dozens       of       m   n 
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up  there,  or  a  dozen  men.  rather,  who 
got  money,  and  he  said — apparently  he 
referred  to  North  Grey  and  North  Perth. 
because  he  said  in  twenty-five  minute-. 
or  something  like  that.  I  could  get 
enousrh  evidence  to  unseat  the  man  in 
North  Norfolk. 

Q. — Then  what?  A. — I  will  go  on.  1 
just  want  to  think  how  it  comes  in  in 
sequence. 

Q. — Have  you  given  us  all?     A. — No. 

The  Chancellor — Oh.  no;  he  says  there 
is  a  good  deal  more. 

Witness — It  is  very  hard  to  remembei 
it  in  sequence.  If  I  do  not  remember  it 
that  way 

Mr.  Ritchie — Did  you  take  down  a 
memorandum  shortly  afterward-?  A. — 
Yes.  sir;  but  I  want  to  go  on.  I  would 
like  to  go  on  and  finish  it  up  my  own 
way.  So  he  said  his  father  was  only  up 
as  far  as  Palmers  ton  this  last  election: 
that  they  had  got  on  to  him  too  strong, 
and  he  went  up  as  far  as  his  sister's  in 
Palmerston  and  stayed  there  and  operat- 
ed from  there. 

Q— That  was  Sullivan's  father?  A  — 
Yes,  sir;  and  he  said,  '•You  know  an  old 
man  like  my  father  would  rather  losp  a 
leg  than  see  the  party  lose,  but  1  do 
not  care;  I  do  not  give  a  cuss.  I  am  out 
for  the  stuff,  and  I  have  got  to  have  it." 
and  he  says,  "You  know  we  could  tell 
all  we  know.  Gamey.  but  it  would  force 
Stratton  out  of  public  life,"  and.  "Well," 
says  Gamey,  "that  was  a  fact."  Sullivan- 
said,  "We  want  to  have  everything  in 
good  shape."     Gamey  says,  "I  could  not 


help  but  think  about   that   fellow   Myers 
that     took     the    money    down     in: 
smoking   room."     "Why,"    says   Sullivan, 
and  here  Sullivan  seemed  to  ha\e  a  very 
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indignant  air.  as  if  surprised  that  Gamey 
could  not  remember  something.  II 
'•Why.  Myers  did  not  take  the  money 
down  into  the  smoking  room."  He  3aid 
it  was  Chase.  Gamey  said.  "Who  is 
Chase?"  He  said.  "That  fellow  that 
sits  before  the  Premier's  door."  He  said, 
"You  know  it  was  this  way:  Stratton 
gave  the  money  to  Myers,  and  Myers  do 
Chase,  and  Chase  took  it  into  the  smok- 
ing room  and  laid  it  on  the  table." 
"Well,"  says  Gamey,  "I  am  very  glad 
you  mentioned  about  that.  Frank."  He 
said,  "We  want  to  have  everything  right," 
Gamey  said,  "I  will  take  that  down.  I 
will  take  that  name  down."  And  then 
they  went  on.  Gamey  says  to  him.  "What 
did  you  register  those  letters  from  York- 
ville  for?"  And  Sullivan  said.  "Well,  it 
was  just  a  little  post-office  up  in  To- 
ronto." Gamey  said  it  with  an  air  as 
if  it  was  outside  the  city.  He  said,  "It 
is  only  a  little  post-office  above  Bloor, 
and  as  I  was  waiting  for  a  transfer  car 
I  would  slip  up  and  register  the  letter 
and  get  back  in  time  to  catch  the  car." 
He  said.  "I  did  not  want  to  register  them 
from  the  Parliament  Buildings."  Then 
they  talked  a  little  about  whether  Strat- 
ton would  stand  by  them,  and  so  on.  and 
he  said,  "Yes,  Stratton  will  have  to 
stand  by  us."  He  said,  "We  can  fix 
Stratton."    He  said.  "I  know  a  fellow  on 
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the  World  that  i-  a  very  good  friend  of 
mine,  who  wouldn't  say  very  muc]  . 
I  tell  you  I  will  have  him'put  a  little 
scare  headline  in  the  World  which  will 
bring  Mr.  Stratton  to  time."  I  think  he 
mentioned  that  it  would  be  about  that, 
or  about  some  election  corruption:  just 
a  little  scare  headline,  and  what  do 
call  him — Sullivan — said  he  was  very  sor- 
ry that  Davis  had  not  been  defeated,  and 
he  said  a  good  many  more  were  sorry, 
too.  but  he  said.  "We  could  not  stand  to 
have  Davis  defeated  when  the  Government 
majority  was  so  narrow,  and  they  talked 
about  the  prospect  of  the  Government 
lasting  through  the  session,  and  there 
may  be  other  little  things,  but  that  is 
about   it. 

Q- — That  is  about  as  you  recollect  it 
now?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q- — You  did  not  make  note-  that 
night?  A.— No;  I  did  not  make  any 
notes. 

0- — When  did  you  fi»t  make  any  note 
of  your  recollection  of  the  conversation? 
A. — No;    I  did  not  make  any  notes. 
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Q. — When  did  you  first  make  any  note 
of  your  recollection  of  the  conversation? 
A. — I  made  them  the  next  night.  I  was 
up  at  the  Parliament  Buildings  thai  day 
and  around,  and  I  did  not  nave  time 
that  day. 

Q. — It  was  too  dark  where  you  were? 
A. — No;  we  could  have  made  note-  all 
right  that  night,  but  we  decided — as  the 
room  was  very  -mall  and  we  could  hear 
every  little  bit  of  a  sound,  if  we  leafed 
over  paper,  and  so  on.  It  was  too  great 
a  risk  to  run  to  make  any  note-:  better 
gel  it  in  our  heads. 

Q. — You  did  not  make  note-?  A. — No. 
I  took  down  Chase's  name,  or  something 
like  that. 
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Q. — At  all  event-,  you  made  no  note 
of  the  conversation?  A. —  No;  no  note  of 
the    conversation   at    all. 

Q. — Then,  what  time  did  you  leave 
there?  Who  left  first?  A.— Well,  Mr. 
Gamey  and  Mr.  Sullivan  first — just  after 
that   conversation. 

Q. — What  did  Gamey  do  when  he  went 
out?  A. — When  he  went  out  iie  locked 
the  door.  I  don't  know  whether  he 
locked  the  office  door — and  he  blew  out 
the  light. 

Q. — It  was  pas.  He  did  not  blow  it  out? 
A.— No. 

Q.— He  knows  too  much  for  that.  And 
then  he  went  downstairs.  Who  went 
with  him?    A.— Sullivan  went  with  him. 

Q. — He  turned  out  the  lighl  and  locked 
the  dour  and  went  down?    A.     yes,  sir. 

Q. — So  that  you  were  practically  locked 
i'i  the  room?     A. —  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  afterwards  before  Mr. 
Gamey  came  back?  A.— 1  would  nol  say 
we  were  locked  in  that  room.  The  out- 
side room  was  locked. 

Q.     Then    how    Ion--   after    that    I  i 
Gamey  came  back?     A.— I   should  judge 
it  would  be  about  twenty  minutes. 

Q. — Then  he  came  back,  and  what  did 
you  do?  A.— He  came  back  and  let  us 
DUt.      We    did    no!    want    Sullivan    ; 

us    leaving   the    building   until    he    came 
back. 

Q. — It   was  locked,  and  you  could  not 

got    mil  ?     A.-  No.   '  There    was   a 

-nap    lock.      I    suppose    we    could    have 

turned    the   -nap   lock   and   have   gotten 

out. 

Q. — And  in  about  twenty  minute-  ie 
came  hack.'    A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And    how    long    did    you    and     the 
other    two    remain    with    Gamey 
yon    finally   went    downstairs?     Did   you 
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remain    any    time    up-fair-?      A. —  1    BUp- 
iboul  ten  minuti  —  something  about 
that. 

20* 


<y — Attcr  Gamey  came  back.  Did  you 
discuss  anything  with  him.  then,  or  have 
any  conversation?  A. — No;  we  did  not 
have  anything.  Mr.  Kinney  shook  hands 
with  him. 

Q. — At  all  events,  you  had  some  little 
conversation.  You  remained  about  ten 
minutes,  and  then  went  away?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. —  Vou  did  not  make  any  note  that 
Why  didn't  you  make  a  note 
that  night  immediately  after  the  occur- 
rence? A. —  It  was  quite  late.  We  went 
down  to  see  how  the  bye-election  in 
North  Ontario  was  coming  out.  and  we 
went  down  to  the  Mail  Building  and 
stayed  there  for  a  while,  and  it  was 
quite  late  when  we  got  home,  and  I  had 
some  other  business  to  attend  to.  and  I 
did  not  make  any  note  that  night. 

Q— Did  you  after  that?  A. — I  made  a 
rote  the  next  night. 

Q. — Sat  down?     A. — And  wrote  it  out. 

Q. — Did  you  write  out  in  full  what 
your  recollection  was?  A. — Well.  I  was 
in  a  hurry,  too.  and  I  wrote  out  the 
main  features  of  the  thing  all  through, 
and  of  course  when  I  read  it  over  after- 
wards  1    saw   there   were   little  plac   • 

-•    J   might   have  made  a  little  fuller, 
but  it  Was  the  main  thing. 

Q. — Substantially.  ;t  covered  the 
whole?  A. — Substantially,  it  was  cor- 
rect. 

Q. — Was  that  statement  given  to  Mr. 
C.i  nicy  at  all— the  one  you  made  out?  A. 
— No:    Mr.  Gamey   did  not   get   that. 

Q. — You  did  not  give  him  anything?  A. 
—  No. 

Q. — There  wa-  a.  statement  I  mider- 
stood   he  got.     H"  -aid  Mr.  Price.     That 
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musl  have  been  your  brother?  A. — 1  sup- 
pose SO.  1  have  never  seen  that  state- 
ment. 

Q. — And  you  have  the  statement  with 
you    t'aat    you    made?     A. — Yes.    sir. 

Q. — So  that  you  can  refresh  your  mem- 
ory from  that  ?     A. —  Y   -. 

Mr.  Johnston — Hut  he  doe-  not  need 
any  refresher. 

Mr.  Ritchie — Take  the  witness. 

t  ross-examined  by  Mr.  Riddell: 

Q. — You  -ay  yon  are  a  law  student? 
A.     Ye-,  sir. 

Q. — How  Ion-  have  you  been  studying 
law?  A. —  It  i-  my  second  year  at  Os- 
e    Hall. 

•  J.— And  you  are  a  graduate  or  a  five- 
i  ii  .       \.      A    ti\  e-year   man. 

Q.-  Have  you  passed  some  <'t'  your 
examinations?  A.  1  passed  an  exam- 
ination la-t   year,  and  at  Christmas. 

Q—  The  top  of  the  da--.  1  hope?     A  — 
Well.  no.   1   could  not    -ay  so.     1   pot    h«m- 
-t    year,  and  <  bristraas. 

ild  have  thoughl  with  a  mem- 
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ory  like  that  you  would  come  some- 
where near  the  top?  A. — Well.  I  sup- 
pose I  might  have  if  I  had  not  worked 
in  an  office  all  the   time. 

Q. — Then  you  do  remember,  of  course, 
everything  that  took  place  upon  that  oc- 
casion?    A. — Xo;   not  everything. 

Q. — Heard  everything  that  was  said? 
A. — Yes;   I  heard  everything. 

Q. — You  are  quite  sure  about  that?  A. 
— Yes,  sir,  quite  positive  about  that. 

Q. — Because  that  is  what  you  were 
there  for?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

(735) 

Q. — And  when  Mr.  Gamey  and  Mr. 
Sullivan  came  in,  did  you  hear  the  first 
part  of  their  conversation — the  very  first 
thing   that  was   said?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q— What  was  that?  A.— He  asked 
him  to  take  oft"  his  coat  and  sit  down. 

Q.— And  what  followed  after  that?  A. 
— Well,  then,  he  -poke  about  the  Conser- 
vatives— whether  Mr.  Gamey  had  seen 
Conservatives. 

Q. — Was  anything  said  about  an  um- 
brella?    A. — Well,  there  may  have  been. 

Q. — I  do  not  want  may  have  been.  You 
have  remembered  everything  that  took 
place.  We  have  heard  what  you  say 
took  place.  And  I  ask  you  the  plain 
question.  Was  anything  said  about  an 
umbrella?     A. — Well,  I  don't    remember. 

Q. — -You  will  not  -wear  whether  there 
was  or  was  not?  A. — No.  1  have  an 
idea  that  there  was.  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. 

Q. — If  anything  of  the  kind  was  said, 
you  have  forgotten  it?  A. — No,  1  have 
not  absolutely  forgotten  it.  I  did  not 
tax  my  memory  with  it.  that  is  all. 

Q. — Are  you  a  shorthand  writer?  A. 
— No.  sir. 

Q. — You  are  not  a  shorthand  writer? 
A. — I  can  write  shorthand,  but  1  never 
had  occasion  to  use  it.  so  I  never  used  it. 

Q. — You  are  not  what  we  would  call 
a    shorthand    man    at    all?      A. — Xo. 

Q. — And  you  did  not  intend  to  take 
down  in  shorthand  notes  that  night?  A. 
— Well,  we  did  not  know  what  we  would 
do. 

Q  — 1  am  talking  of  you.  Leave  out 
•■we."     Let  me  take  W.  H.  Price. 
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Mr.  Blake:   That  is  "we." 

Mr.  Biddell:  I  did  not  know  my 
learned  friend  was  in  it.  Then,  did  you 
intend  to  take  down  shorthand  notes? 
A. — Xo,  I  did  not. 

Q.— So  it  is  not  the  case  that  Mr.  Ga- 
mey came  to  you  as  a  man  to  take  short- 
hand notes  of  the  conversation?  That 
is  not  the  ca'se?  A. — No.  T  suppose  he 
did   not    know 


Q.  — Never  mind  what  you  supposed,  it 
you  please,  sir.     Nor  was  anything  - 
to  you  about  taking  notes?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  was  said  to  you  about  tak- 
ing notes?  A. — Well,  Mr.  Gamey  aske-1 
us  if  we  would  take  notes  if  we  thought 
advisable. 

Q. — You  would  take  notes  if  you 
thought  advisable?  A. — If  we  could  take 
notes. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  him  afterwards  you 
had  taken  notes?  Did  you  tell  him  at- 
terwards  that  you  had  taken  notes?  A. 
— Xo.  I  did  not.  He  knew  I  had  taken 
down 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  that.  Pay  atten- 
tion to  the  question  and  answer  it.  You 
did  not  tell  him.  Did  you  give  him  a 
statement  at  all  of  what  you  could  say? 
A. — Xo.  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  see  the  statement  which 
was  given  to  him?     A. — -Xo,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  take  any  part  in  writing 
it   out?     A. — Xo. 

Q. — Or  composing  it?     A. — No. 

Q. — It  is  not  the  case,  then,  that  yon 
three  men  combined  in  giving  the  state- 
ment to  Mr.  Gamey  of  what  had  taken 
place?     A. — Xo.   sir. 

Q. — Nothing  of  that  kind  took  place  at 
all?     A.— Xo. 
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Q. — Xor  did  Mr.  Carney  know  what 
you  had  heard?  A. — Xo.  I  did  not  tell 
him. 

Q. — We  have  that  clearly.  Did  vou 
hear  anything  of  this  kind  said.  "That 
our  stories  must  hang  together"?  A. — 
Sullivan  said  they  must  get  the  thing 
down  right. 

Q. — Carney  says  this:  "Our  stories 
must  be  the  same'*?  A. — Gamey  agreed 
with  him. 

Q. — Didn't  he  use  the  words  to  that 
effect?  He  says.  ''Yes.  we  must  get  the 
storie-  down  rijht.  we  must  have  the 
same  story?"  A. — Xo.  Sullivan  suggest- 
ed that  they  must  have  everything  risdit. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Carney  not  agree  that 
they  should  have  the  same  story?  A. — 
Ye-,  he  agreed,  but   he  did  not   say. 

Q. — That  was  said  more  than  once,  was 
it  not?  A. — Xo.  I  think  it  was  only -a i  I 
in  one  place. 

Q.— Will  you  swear  that?  A.— I  think 
it   was  only   said  on   one  occasion. 

Q. — But  was  it  intimated  on  more  than 
one  occasion?     A. — Sullivan  intimated — 

Q—  That  is  not  exactly  right.  It.  was 
this  way.  T<  that  not  the  case?  A. — 
Which   way? 

(73S, 

Q.— That  is  not  exactly  right.  "Tt^.i- 
this  way."  Ts  that  not  the  case?  A.— 
Which  way? 
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Q. — Thai  is,  .Mr.  Gamey  would  aay  one 
thing,  and  Sullivan  would  say,  now.  that 
is  not  exactly  right?  A.— Oh,  no,  there 
was  nothing  of  that  kind.  The  only  time 
there  was  that  was  the  time  he  spoke 
about  .Myers,  when  I  thought  it  waa 
given    to  draw   Sullivan  out. 

(,).— I  didn't  ask  you  that?  A.— 1  was 
explaining. 

Q. — You  are  asked  to  answer  ques- 
tions, and  not  explain.  A. — You  want  to 
tnisinterrupt  me,  or  misinterpret  me.  ra- 
ther. 

Q.— You  will  understand  you  are  there 
to  answer  questions.  We  do  not  want 
youi  explanations  unless  they  are  asked 
for.  A. — Vou  cannot  make  me  say  one 
thing  when   1  mean  another,  and  I  won't. 

Q. —  I  want  you  to  tell  what  is  true. 
A.    -Thai    is   what    1   am   telling  you. 

Q. — When  was  it  Sullivan  said,  now. 
our  stories  must  agree,  or  words  to  that 
effect?  A. —  It  was  after  they  spoke 
about  Myers,  when  Gamey  had  made  the 
mistake  about   .Myers. 

(,>.  -Did  Gamey  ask  who  it  was  that 
brought  down  the  money?  A. — No,  Ga- 
mey did  not  ask;  he  said  it  that  way, 
and    Sullivan    told    him. 

Q. — lie  said  it  what  way,  how  did  he 
saj  it?  A.— Gamey  says  I  cannot  help 
thinking  about  that  fellow  Myers  that 
brought  the  money  down  to  the  smok- 
ing-room, and  then,  of  course,  Sullivan 
wen;    ill   and    talked. 

Q. — Now  you  are  quite  sure  you  did 
not  take  down  any  answers  at  all  to  any 
questions?     A. —  No,  1  did  not  take  down 
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;m\    answers. 

Q»—  You  are  sure  about  that?  A.— 
What  I  took  down  was  the  name  ci 
Chase. 

Q. — Do  not  do  anything  but  answer 
questions.  Do  you  know  if  your  brother 
took  down  any  answers?  A.  -As  far  as 
I    know  he  did   not. 

Q. —  Do  you  know  if  Kenny,  the  other 
man.  took  down  any  answers?  A. — As 
far  as    1    know,    he   did    not. 

Q. —  You  did  iml  give  any  such  an- 
swers as  that,  at  all  events,  to  anybody 
previous  to  the  statement   given  in   the 

House?       A. —  No. 

<v>.     It   would  not   be  t  rue.  for  instance, 

if    Ml.    Carney    -aid    that     he    had    the    an 

swers  taken  by  these  t  bree  men  ?  A.-From 
his  standpoint.  He  did  not  know  whe- 
thei  it  was  the  three  of  us  gave  thai."! 
w  he1  her  lllst  one.  It  was  handed  1< 
and  lie  did  not  know  but  what  it  wa-  t'le 
I  h  1 1  i  . 

(,!.  Answer  t  lie  ollest  ion  I  put  to  you. 
Would    it     be    true    if    Mr.    (Janiev    stated, 

as  he  ig  alleged  to  have  stated,  thai    he 

had    t  he    an-w  •  i  -      thai     we    had    1  he    .''■ 

swere  token  down   by   these  m-n.     Yon 
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had  not  taken  down  the  answers  at  tf 11, 
had  you?  Cannot  you  answer  me?  A.— 
No. 

Q. — You  had  not?     A. — No. 

Q.— And  you  had  not  given  any  an- 
swers to  him.  at  all  events?  A. — 1  had 
not. 

Q. — Then  you  had  nothing  to  do.  is 
you  have  told  me.  with  the  preparation 
of  tnat  document,  so  I  will  not  trouble 
you  about  it.  In  what  tone  of  voice 
were  they  speaking?  A. — They  were 
just  speaking  in  the  ordinary  way — Ga- 
mey    was    talking    a     little    louder, 
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talking   in   a   good    tone   of   voice. 

Q. — Talking  in  a  good  tone  of  voic-i? 
A.— A   good   full    tone    of  voice. 

Q. — You  were  sitting  down  behind  the 
pianos-.'     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  in  what  tone  of  voice  did  Sul- 
livan -peak?     A. — Just  about  the  same. 

Q. — And  were  you  so  you  heard  every- 
thing   that    was  said?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — And  you  remember  everything  that 
was    -aid?    A. — No.    not    everything. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  anything  else 
that  was  said  now  tliat  I  have  reminded 
you — anything  else  that  was  said  ue- 
yond  what  you  have  told  my  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Ritchie?  A. — If  some  one 
would  ask  me  a  question,  probably  it 
would    bring  it   to   my   mind. 

Q.— Was  this  -aid.  "Did  you  promise 
Whitney  that  you  would  vide  for  him?" 
A. —  No,  that   wa-  not   said. 

Q. — Was  this  -aid.  "What  story  did 
you  tell  your  men"?  A. — No.  not  in  that 
language. 

Q.  Was  this  -aid.  "What  story  did 
yon  tell  the  Tories"?  A. — Are  you  refer- 
ring to  those   in   Manitoulin? 

Q.  I  am  using  the  word  "Tories"  ju-t 
now?  A. —  1  think  something  like  thai 
was  said. 

Q.-j  Was  not  tlii-  -aid.  or  was  it  said, 
"Did  you  tell  them  you  received  any 
money'*?  A. —  No.  thai   wa*s  not   -aid. 

I  I  Was  this  -aid.  "Why  didn't  J  HI 
tell    them    tile    truth"?    A.      No.    Sir. 

Q.  Thai  was  not  -lid.  Was  tins 
-,iid.   "Did    you    tell    Whitney    or   any    of 
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the  (  o"-ci  \  a i  i\  i  -  that   vou   were  going 
to   support    Whitnev"?    A.— No. 

Q  Wa-  this  -aid.  "What  did  vou  ted 
the  Conservative  caucus"'      \.     No. 

Q.  Was  anything  -aid  about  the  I'oii- 
-ei  \  at  ive  caucus?     A.—  No. 

Q.     W;.-  anything  said  about   the  l 
-•iv  >t »vp«?     A.     Yes. 

t  I       What     w  •-    -  lid    about    the    Con 

v  Sullivan  asked  him  had  he 
-■en  m°nv  of  the  i  onservatives,  and  G  - 
mi  \  -   ;  !  he  ha  '  no*   been  z  *1 1  ina  ai  o  ind 
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them  much,  like  that,  and  Sullivan  said, 
how  did  they  use  you,  something  to  that 
effect,  I  don't  say  those  were  the  exact 
words,  and  he  said,  well,  they  had  not 
used  him  bad,  under  the  circumstances. 

Q. — Was  anything  said  as  to  what  he 
had  told  them?  A. — No,  there  was  not 
anything  said  about  that. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  said  as  to 
what  he  had  told  Smyth  on  the  way 
down?     A. — No,  what  I 

Q. — Just  answer  my  question,  sir.  Was 
anything  said  as  to  what  he  had  said  in 
the  Parliament  buildings  the  day  before? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  that  it  was  not 
said  that  the  two  of  them  had  been  talk- 
ing the  day  before — Sullivan  and  Gamey, 
in  the  Parliament  buildings?  A. — No,  1 
will  not  swear. 

Q. — You  will  not  swear  one  way  or 
the  other?  A. — No.  but,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  there  was  not. 

*Q.—  You  cannot  recall  tha.t  they  talk- 
ed about  an  interview  they  had  had  in 
the  Parliament  buildings  the  day  before? 
A. — No,  I  don't   recall  that. 


(742) 

Q. — That  may  have  happened,  and  it 
may  have  slipped  from  your  memory?  A. 
It  was  of  very  short  duration  if  it  hap- 
pened. 

Q. — That  is,  they  did  not  say  much 
about  it  if  they  said  anything?  A. — I 
don't  think  it  happened. 

Q. — What  you  mean  is,  you  cannot  re- 
call it,  and  if  it  did  happen  there  was 
not  much  said  about  it?  A. — What  I 
mean  is,  I  do  not  think  it  happened. 

Q. — Then  you  did  not  express  yourself 
very  well?  A. — I  said  I  did  not  think  it 
happened. 

Q. — Can  you  swear  that  it  did  not  hap- 
pen ?     A. — No :  I  say — 

Q. — Answer  that  question?  A. — Do  not 
press  me  down  to  anything  like  that. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  that  it  did  not 
happen — yes  or  no?  A. — No;  I  will  not 
swear. 

Q. — Then  that  is  your  answer;  I 
thought  we  would  get  it.  you  see.  Will 
vou  swear  this  did  not  happen?  "You 
have  not  got  the  story  right  at  all." 
Yes  or  no,  if  you  please?  A. — Well,  if 
I  say  these  exact  words.  T  will  have  to 
swear  it  did  not  happen;  hut  if  words 
like  that  or  something  like  that,  I  might 
say  that  it  did. 

Q. — Did  words  like  those  happen?  A. 
— I  think  it  did.  That  had  reference  to 
Myers  alone — the  part  about  Myers. 

Q. — And  it  did  not  happen  at  any 
other  time?  A. — No,  that  was  the 
1  ime. 

Q. —  Sullivan  said.  "You  have  not  given 
the    rio}|+    sfnrv    at    all"?      A. — He    said 


you  have  not  got  it  down  right.  He  said 
you  want  to  be  careful  to  get  things 
right. 

Q. — And  he  was  apparently  anxious 
that  Gamey   should  get  it  right?     A. — 

(743) 

He  was  contemplating  throwing  the  Gov- 
ernment over,  probably. 

Q. — Answer  my  question?  A. — You 
want  so  much  about  it. 

y. — I  want  what  I  ask  you.  Don't  you 
show  off  cleverness,  because  it  does  not 
do  any  good?  A. — I  have  to  counter- 
balance you. 

Q. — I  do  not  think  you  can?  A. — Prob- 
ably it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  do  it. 

Q. — Probably  so.  Then  answer  my 
question.  Was  it  apparent  that  Mr.  Sul- 
livan was  desiring  that  Air.  Gamey  would 
get  the  story  right,  from  what  you 
could  hear?  A. — Your  question  I  did 
not  catch. 

Q. — Was  it  perfectly  apparent  that  Mr. 
Sullivan  was  anxious  to  get  Gamey  to 
have  the  story  right?    A. — Yes 

Q. — Tha/t  they  should  agree?  A. — Yes, 
on  that  point. 

Q. — What  other  point  were  they  talk- 
ing about  on  which  they  did  not  agree? 
A. — There  was  not  any  other  point. 

Q. — Did  they  talk  about  McGregor 
island?  A. — Yes.  Well,  they  said  Island 
"D."  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
MeGregor  or  not. 

Q. — And  did  they  talk  about  some  min- 
ing   deals    also?      A. — Yes. 

Q.— The  Clemow  deal?  A.— They  talk- 
ed about  mining  deals. 

Q.— The  Clemow  deal?  A.— They  did 
not  call  it  that. 

Q. — Was  the  name  mentioned?  A. — 
Yes.  they  would  get  him  to  go  into  it 
and  take  it  up  for  them. 

Q.-.-A11  of  that  was  talked  about  at 
some  considerable  length?  A. — Yes  sir, 
1  have  given  it  to  you. 

Q. — And  you  gave  it  to  us  as  it  hap- 
pened? A. — As  nearly  as  I  can  remem- 
ber. 

(744) 

Q. — Is  it  that  you  have  been  remem- 
bering this  conversation  all  the  time 
since,  or  have  you  been  consulting  your 
notes,  or  how  is  it  that  you  have  it  down 
in  the  way  in  which  you  have  it?  A. — 
I  looked  at  my  notes  from  time  to  time. 

Q. — You  kept  it  fresh  in  your  mem- 
ory? Been  talking  it  over  with  your 
brother?  A. — Yes.  T  have  talked  it  over 
with  him. 

O. — And  with  Kinnev?     A. — Yes  sir. 

0. —  *nd  have  vou  correr-terl  vonr 
r,o+os  bv  their  recollection?  A. — No  sir. 
T  did  not. 
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Q. — Collected  your  recollection  by 
theirs?     A. — Xo  sir. 

Q. — Or  have  they  corrected  their  recol- 
lection by  yours?  A. — I  could  not  tell 
you. 

Q. — And  how  many  times  have  you 
been  talking  it  over?  A. — I  could  not 
tell   you    the  number  of  times. 

Q.- — A  dozen  times?  A. — We  never 
talked  it  all  over  eoiitiiiuou-.lv  at  one 
time. 

Q. — You  could  not  have  heard  my 
question.  I  asked  you  how  many  times 
you  talked  it  over,  if  it  was  a  dozen 
times?  Did  you  hear  me?  Did  you  talk 
it  over  a  dozen  times?  A. — We  never 
talked  it  all  over  once. 

Q. — You  have  been  talking  about  it 
more  than  a  dozen  times,  have  you  not? 
A. — About  little  parts  of  it,  probably. 

Q. — You  have  gone  over  the  whole  in- 
terview at  times?  A. — Xo,  I  don't  think 
we  have. 

(,>. — Will  you  swear  you  have  not?  A. — 
Well,  shortly  afterwards  I  think  we 
went  over  the  thing  pretty  well  when 
we  were  writing  it  out,  but  that  was  the 
only    time. 

Q. — That  is  when  you  were  writing  it 
out.  Where  did  you  write  it  out?  Is  this 
it?    A.— Xo,  that  is  not  it. 

(745) 

Q. — Let  me  see  what  you  were  writing 
out.  if  you  please?  A. — Shall  I  produce 
it  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie :  Certainly. 

Witness:  Here  is  what  I  wrote  out. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  1  am  not  asking  what  you 
wrote  out.  You  said  when  we  were 
writing  it  out.  What  were  "We  writing 
out"?  A. — While  we  were  writing  it 
out. 

Q. — Yes.  You  told  me  you  talked  it 
all  over  when  "we"  were  writing  it  ouil  : 
A. — That  is  about  the  time  w-e  wrote  it 
out  in  the  first  place. 

Q.— Who  wrote  it  out?  A. — I  wrote 
my  own. 

Q. — And  were  they  writing  out  then-. 
A.— Xo,  I  don't  think  so.  My  brother 
was — 

Q. — Then   why  do   you  say   "we"  were 
writing    it   out?      A.— Well,   why    1     -. 
we  were  writing  it  out — my  brother  had 
written  out  something  the  night  bet..,.". 

it  was  somewhere  between  half-past  10 
or  11  when  we  go!  home,  or  when  they  go1 
up  borne,  and  my  brother  wrote  -m't  |  he 
bead  he  could  thai  night,  but  it  was  late, 
and  it  took  a  long  time  to  gel  ''if  thing 
in  righl  shape,  and  so  on,  and  30 
ne\i  day  or  next  night  my  brother  and 
T    -;it    down    and    I    wrote    this    out.    and 

we  agreed  on  it  all  the  way  through,  and 
everything,  so  that  practically  it  could 
be  taken,  t  >f  course  it  is  my  own  bui 
it  is — 
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(748) 

Q. — You  do  not  understand  my  ques- 
tion. 1  want  to  know  what  you  mean 
by  saying  "when  we  wrote  it  out"?  A. 
— That  is  what   1  mean.  , 

Q. — You  mean  when  you  were  writing 
it  out?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — I  understood  that  the  three  of  you 
were  writing  together.  Is  that  true? 
A. — Xo,  we  were  not  writing  together. 

Q. — Was  your  brother  writing  at  the 
same  time  you  were?  A. — Xo.  he  was 
not  writing  at  the  same  time,  not  that  I 
remember. 

Q. — Was  that  before  the  statement  in 
the  House,  or  was  it  afterwards?  A. — 
That  was  after  the  statement  in  the 
House. 

Q. — Did  you  see  Mr.  Gamey  again 
after  that  night  before  he  made  the 
statement  in  the  House? 

The  Chancellor:  After  the  statement  in 
the  House  you  wrote  it  out?  A. — Yes 
sir.  I  saw  Mr.  Gamey. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Did  'you  talk  to  Mr. 
Gamey  after  that  interview  in  the  piano 
factory,  and  before  the  statement  in  the 
House?     A. — I  spoke  to  him. 

Q. — Did  you  have  a  conversation  witli 
him  about  this  matter?     A. — Xo. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  him  what  you  had 
heard?     A. — Xo   sir. 

Q. — Did  he  ask  you  what  you  had 
heard?  A. — He  asked  me  if  we  would 
make  a  joint  statement. 

Q. — He  asked  you  if  you  would  make 
a  joint  statement,  and  what  did  you  re- 
ply? A. — I  said  well,  there  was  not  verv 
much  time,  that  was  the  next  day.  about 
one  o'clock,  and  there  was  not,  very  much 
time,  and  T  had  to  go  to  a  lecture,  and 
was  rather  busy,  but  we  would  do  the 
best   we  could. 

(740) 

Q. — Did  you  do  the  best  you  could?  A. 
— I  told  my  brother  about  it.  and  my 
brother  told  me  he  had  done  it. 

Q. — Is  -ins  your  brother'-  handwrit- 
ing?    A. —  Yes  -ir. 

Q. — T  am  going  to  put  it  in.  memoran- 
dum of  conversation  referred  to  in 
schedule,  and  was  in  a  sealed  packet. 
Then  did  you  have  ;i  talk  with  your 
brother?     T  am   going  to  put   this  in. 

(Received  and  marked  Exhibit  57.1 

EXHIBIT  .". 

(750) 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  your  brother's 
writing?     A. ---Yes. 
Mr.  Riddell:  Then  you  had  a  conversa- 
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lion  with  your  brother  as  to  what 
should  go  in?     A. — No  sir. 

Q. — "Memorandum  of  conversation  be- 
tween E.  E.  Gamey,  M.P.P.,  and  Frank 
Sullivan,  in  the  fourth  floor  of  No.  102 
Adelaide  street  west,  Toronto,  which 
said  conversation  was  overheard  by  three 
hidden  witnesses."  I  see  there  is  insert- 
ed, and  marked  out  afterwards,  "Who 
hereby  make  this  joint  memorandum," 
was  it  intended  at  that  time  to  make  •' 
joint  memorandum?  A. — I  do  not  know 
what  he  intended  when  he  wrote  that. 

Q. — Did  you  intend  it?  A. — I  never 
saw  it,  and' did  not  write  it. 

Q. — Answer  my  question  if  you  please. 
It  takes  up  time  answering  that  way? 
A. — No,  it  was  not  a  joint  memorandum. 
What  Gamey  wanted  was  questions  and 
answers,  or  a  few  notes  so  that  he  could 
say  in  the  House  I  have  here — 

Q. — Answer  the  question?  A. — We  told 
him  we  could  not  give  the  full  thing. 

Q. — So  that  he  could  say  that  he  had 
got  something  here  which  the  three 
heard?     A. — Yes. 

■  Q. — Then  was  it  the  intention  that  this 
was  to  be  a  joint  statement — a  joint 
memorandum?  A. — No,  it  was  not  the 
intention. 

Q. — It  was  not  your  intention?  A. — It 
was    not    my   intention. 

Q. — Didn't  you  say  you  would  give 
him  something  of  a  statement?  A. — I 
said  I  had  not  spoken  to  my  brother 
about  it  before  that. 

Q. — I  didn't  ask  you  that.  Why  don't 
you  answer  my  questions?     A. — I  don't 

(751) 

know  what  you  mean. 

Q.— Didn't  you  tell  Mr.  Gamey  that 
you  would  give  him  a  joint  statement? 
A. — I  told  him  we  would  do  the  best  we 
could. 

Q. — He  asked  for  a  joint  statement, 
and  you  said  you  would  do  the  best  you 
could?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  then  did  you  proceed  to  carry 
out  that  promise?  A. — I  told  my  brother 
about  it.     I  had  not  time. 

Q. — Yon  told  your  brother  to  make 
out  a  statement  of  what  you  three 
heard?  A. — No,  he  did  not  know  just 
exactly. 

Q. — I  didn't  ask  you  that?  A. — How 
could  he  make  it  out? 

Q. — I  asked  you  what  you  told  your 
brother?  A. — You  are  not  going  to  cut 
me  down  to  say  something  I  do  not 
mean. 

Q. — You  are  going  to  answer  my  ques- 
tions. You  are  a  law  student.  Having 
promised  Mr.  Gamey  this,  did  you  pro- 
ceed to  your  brother,  and  try  and  do  the 
best  you  could  to  carry  out  your  prom- 
ise? A. — I  did  not  do  the  besl  I  could 
at  all    I  told  my  brother. 

O 


Q. — To  make  out  a  statement  of  what 
you  had  heard?  A. — I  told  my  brother 
Mr.  Gamey  wanted  some  notes  or  memor- 
andum of  what  we  heard.  Of  course  we 
had  heard  all  of  it.  My  brother  could 
only  say  what  he  heard  himself.  He 
could  not  say  what  we  knew. 

Q. — You  intended  your  brother  not  to 
write  out  what  the  three  of  you  heard, 
but  what  he  heard  himself?  A. — That  is 
all  he  could  write  out. 

Q. — That  was  what  you  intended  him 
to  write  out?     A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — Not  at  all  a  statement  of  what 
you  all  three  heard?     A. — Of  course  we 

(752) 

all  three  heard  it,  but  that  would  be  his 
version  of  it. 

Q. — How  long  did  this  interview  last? 
A. — Very  probably  about  ten  minutes 
after  eight,  as  near  as  I  can  say,  until 
about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  nine 
— probably  not  as  long — probably  until  a 
little  after  nine. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  me  why  it  was  your 
brother  did  not  put  into  a  statement  all 
the  story  you  have  been  telling  us  this 
morning?     A. — I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q. — Did  you  ask  your  brother  what  he 
had  written?  A. — Yes;  I  asked  my  bro- 
ther if  he  had  made  a  statement.  He 
said  he  was  in  a  very  great  hurry;  he  did 
not  know  what  time  Mr.  Gamey  Avould 
have  to  take  the  floor,  and  he  had  to 
do  the  best  he  could.  He  only  had  a 
short  time. 

(753) 

Q. — Cannot  you  answer  the  question? 
A. — That   is   an   explanation. 

Q. — I  want  an  answer?  A. — I  cannot 
say  yes  or  no  to  it. 

Q. — Cannot  you  say  whether  you  asked 
your  brother  what  he  had  written?  Can- 
not you  answer  and  say  yes  or  no?  A. — 
I  did  not  ask  him  what  he  had  written. 

Q.— You  did  not  ask  him?  A. — Not  in 
that  way. 

Q  —  Why  didn't  you?  A.— I  did  not 
ask  him  to  detail  it.  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  handed  it  in  to  Mr.  Gamey,  and  ne 
said,  yes,  he  had  handed  in  a  statement; 
it  wasi  not  perfect;  there  were  only  cer- 
tain parts  of  it,  because  he  could  not 
remember. 

Q. — So  far  as  it  went  it  was  true?  A. 
— Yes;   so  far  as  he  knew. 

Q. — You  and  your  brother  knew  Mr. 
Gamey  wanted  to  make  a  statement  in 
the  House?  A. — Yes;  no;  he  didn't  want 
it  for  that  purpose.  It  was  for  making: 
a  statement — just  to  show  he  had  it 
there.  It  was  not  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced at  all. 

Q. — Which  is  it,  that  he  wanted  it 
there  from  which  he  could  make  a  state- 
ment in  the  House  or  did  .he  not?     A. — 
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He  simply  wanted  it.  He  could  turn 
down  probably  and  read  out  part  of  it 
here  and  there  if  it  was  necessary — if 
anyone  disputed  he  had  it. 

Q. — So  that  he  might  use  it  in  making 
his  statement  in  the  House?  A. — Well, 
he  was  going  to  have  it  there. 

Q- — Cannot  you  answer  me  yes  or  not? 
A. — He  was  going  to  have  it  in  the 
House. 

Q. — I  am  afraid  if  you  do  not  answer 
your  examination  questions  any  better 
than  you  are  answering  me  you  will  not 
pass?  A.— I  will  look  after  that.  There 
is  no  onus  on  you  as  to  that. 

(754) 

Mr.  Blake — He  may  have  a  better  ex- 
aminer. 

Mr.  Riddell — Perhaps  so.  Perhaps  an 
easier  one.  Cannot  you  answer  that?  A. 
— No  harder  I  will  bet. 

Q. — Was  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
he  might  have  this  document  to  show  in 
the  House?  A.— He  wanted  it  so  that 
he  could  have  it  in  the  House? 

Q.— Was  it  a  matter  of  importance 
that  it  should  be  accurate  in  your  view? 
A. — Well,  so  far  as  it  went— yes. 
Q. — It  should  be  accurate?  A. — Yes. 
Q- — Was  it  a  matter  of  any  import- 
ance that  it  would  contain  fairly  the 
whole  interview  in  your  view?  A. — Yes. 
the  important  point. 

Q. — Then,  in  your  judgment,  it  would 
not  be  right  to  leave  out  anything  of 
importance?  A. — Well,  no. 
Q- — Naturally?  A. — Not  very  much. 
Q- — And  did  you  ask  your  brother  if 
he  had  put  in  all  the  important  matters? 
A. — I  did  not  tell  him.  I  thought  he 
would  know  and  do  what  he  wanted  him- 
self. 

Q. — You  could  not  have  heard  my 
question.  Did  you  ask  your  brother  if 
he  put  in  all  the  important  matters?  \. 
— T  told  him  Mr.  Gamey  wanted  some 
memorandum  for  the  House. 

Q.— I  didn't  ask  you  that?  A.— No,  I 
did   not   ask   him. 

Q- — Then  did  you  ask  your  brother 
what  he  had  put  in?  A.— I  asked  him 
some  time  afterwards  if  he  had  made  a 
full  report  of  it.  but  not  just  about  that 
time — shortly  afterwards. 

Q. — Vmi  did  not  care  very  much  what 
he   had    put    in?      A.— Didn't    care    very 

(755) 
much? 

Q- — Yes,  that  is  mv  question?  A. — 
Oh.  yes:  1  thought  it  "should  he  substan- 
tially correct  There  was  no  use  of 
him  putting  in  anything  wrong.  I  knew 
he  would  not  do  that. 

Q. — Or  put  in  an  imperfect  statement? 
A—  f  knew  he  would  put  it  in  as  good  .'s 
he  could  in  th»  time  he  had. 
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Q. — Is  he  older  thav  you?    A. — No. 
Q. — Then    you    did    not    go    over    this 
statement,  and  we  will  leave  you  out  of 
that?     A. — I  never  saw  it. 

Q. — Then  the  first  thing  you  heard 
after  what  we  have  been  speaking  of,  af- 
ter the  preliminary,  was  enquiring  as  to 
whether  he  had  seen  any  Conservatives? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  him  ask  if  he  had 
gone  to  the  Conservative  meeting?  A. — 
No.  sir. 

Q. — Nothing  of  that  kind  was  said?  A. 
— Xo. 

Q. — Was  he  asked  what  he  told  the 
Conservatives?  A. — How  are  you  getting 
along  with  the  Conservatives. 

Q. — Don't  you  remember  it  being  asked 
what  he  had  told  the  Conservatives,  or 
do  you  not,  or  do  you  say  you  cannot 
remember?  A. — At  another  stage  of  the 
conversation  he  said  something  about 
what  he  told  the  Conservatives  up  in 
Manitoulin,  but  not  referring  to  those  in 
Toronto. 

Q. — You  did  not  understand  he  was 
being  asked  what  he  had  told  the  Con- 
servative members  of  Parliament?  A. — 
No.  Well,  Mr.  Sullivan  said,  "Have  you 
seen  many  of  the  Conservatives?"  and 
Gamey  said,  "Yes" — no,  he  had  not  seen 
very  many  of  them,  he  said.  He  said, 
"How  are  you  getting  along?"  He  said 
he  was  getting  along  very  well,  but  he 
told   them   not   to   be   hard   on   him,   or 

(To.-)  1-2)* 

something  like  that — that  is  the  Con- 
servatives. 

Q. — He  had  told  the  Conservatives  not 
to  be  hard  on  him?     A. — No. 

Q. — He  had  told  the  Conservatives  not 
to  be  too  hard  on  him?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  then  was  it  said  what  have 
you  been  telling  them?  A. — No;  that  is 
all. 

Q. — Then  where  was  it  he  had  told  the 
Conservatives  not  to  be  too  hard  on  him? 
A. — Right  at  the  first  of  the  conversa- 
tion. 

Q. — But  what  I  mean  is,  from  what  he 
said,  where  was  it  that  he  had  been  tell- 
ing the  Conservatives  not  to  be  too  hard 
on  him?  In  the  House?  A. — Yes,  sir. 
That  is  what  I  thought  he  meant.  Of 
course,  he  did  not  say  that. 

(756) 

Q. — But  that  is  what  you  gathered 
from  the  conversation?       A. — of  course 

thai  is  my  idea,  but  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther that   is  what   they  meant  or  not. 

Q.  You  can  only  tell  what  they  said, 
and  the  impression  you  gathered  from  it. 
and  did  he  say  to  whom  he  9Bid  that.' 
A. — No.  he  did   not  say  so. 

Q. — Did  he  say  you  had  better  appeal 
to    them?     A.— No. 
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Q. — Didn't  he  say  he  had  better  tell 
them  he  had  been  bought?  A. — No,  he 
did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q. — Didn't  he  mention  money  at  all? 
A. — Not  there. 

Q. — Not  at  that  stage.  Wasn't  there 
anything  said  about  how  he  came  to  say 
lie  would  support  the  Government  at 
that  stage?     A. — No. 

Q. — Sure  about  that?  A. — Positive 
about  that. 

Q. — Then  he  told  them  not  to  be  hard 
on  him.  and  they  had  not  been  too'  hard 
on  him?  A. — He  did  not  say  aboait  that. 
He  said  they  used  him  fairly  well  under 
the  circumstances. 

Q  —  Then  was  this  said,  "It  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  you  would  go  and  tell 
Whitney  that  you  are  going  to  support 
him"?  A. — Yes.  Gamey  said,  or  Sulli- 
van said,  ■'Gamey,  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  you  would  tell  Whitney  you 
were  going  to  support  him  on  a  motion 
of  want  of  confidence.  That  would  kind 
of  ease  things  ofT  a  little  bit." 

Q. — And  was  this  said?  Did  Sullivan 
say  to  Gamey,  "Now  go  and  tell  them 
the  whole  facts  of  the  matter,  and  tell 
them  you  are  supporting  Whitney,  or 
something  of  that  kind?     A. — No>. 

Q. — Go  and  tell  them  the  whole  story? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Was  he  asked  if  he  had  told  them 
the  whole  story?     A. — No. 

(757) 

Q. — Was  anything  said  about  telling 
the  whole  story?  A. — No. 

Q. — Nothing  was  said  at  all?  A. — Not 
in  that  strain  of  conversation. 

Q. — That  you  heard,  at  all  events?  A. 
— No. 

Q. — Then  he  seemed  to  think  that 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  go  and  tell 
Whitney  he  would  support  him — Mr.  Ga- 
mey did?  A. — Mr.  Gamey  said  yes, 
Frank,  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  that,  I 
think  I  will  do  that. 

Q. — And  then  he  was  asked  how  the 
people  in  Manitoulin  were  taking  it,  or 
something  of  that  kind?    A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  did  he  say  this,  that  he  had 
been  telling  the  people  up  there  he  was 
going  to  vote  Manitoulin?  A. — He  said 
how  did  you  get  along  in  Manitoulin? 
He  said,  how  did  you  put  them  off,  or 
something  like  that.  He  said,  well,  he 
did  the  best  he  could.  He  said  they  were 
pretty  hot,  but  he  did  not  mention  how, 
or  anything  like  that. 

Q. — Didn't  he  tell  how  he  had  placated 
them?    A.— No. 

Q. — Didn't  you  hear  him  tell  Sullivan 
what  he  had  told  the  Tories?    A. — No. 

Q. — I  thought  you  told  me  a  short 
time  ago  that  he  did  say  something  in 
connection    with     Manitoulin — what    he 


told  the  Tories?  A. — He  mentioned 
them,  Sullivan  asked  him.  of  course, 
whether  he  had  told — how  he  had  got 
along  with  the  Tories,  and  Gamey  said, 
of  course,  he  managed  to  put  them  oil', 
or  something  of  that  import,  and  Gamey 
said  he  had  managed  it  very  well,  that 
they  did  not  think  he  had  got 
any  money  out  of  the  thing, 
and        so        on.       but        there       was     a 
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timber  deal  in  it.  He  said  they  were 
pretty  wrathy,  too;  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  were  personally 
favorable  to  it,  but  as  a  Conservative 
committee  they  had  to  vote  him  down. 
That  is  what  I   referred   to. 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  of  what  he 
told  the  Tories  outside  of  that?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — Either  there  or  in  Toronto?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — Then  we  will  leave  that  alone?  A. 
— Not   that  I  remember. 

Q. — Then  what  was  said  about  Myers? 
Did  you  know  who  Myers  was?  A. — No; 
I  did  not  know. 

Q. — You  did  not  know  at  that  time,  or 
until  long  afterward,  who  Myers  was  I 
suppose?  A. — I  think  I  knew  that  Strat- 
ton  had  a  secretary  named  Myers. 

Q. — Did  you  know  they  were  talking 
about  his  secretary  that  evening?  A. — 
Well,  that  is  what  he  said.  He  talked 
about  Stratton — 

Q. — Oh,  answer  my  question?  A. — 
Yes;  I  knew  that. 

Q. — Then  why  did  you  say  you  did 
not  know  about  him?  A. — I  did  not 
say  that. 

Q. — We  have  in  the  notes  what  you 
did  say.  We  will  not  quarrel  over  that. 
Then  something  was  said  about  Myers. 
Who  was  it  began  talking  about  Myers? 
A. — Gamey. 

Q. — And  did  Gamey  say  that  Myers 
had  brought  the  money  down,  and  put  it 
on  the  table?  A. — That  was  a  long  time 
afterwards. 

Q. — Did  he  say  that  at  all  events?  A. 
— Yes,  sir.  Gamey  said  that  in  a  way. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  about  that  fel- 
low Myers  that  brought  the  money  down 
to  the  smoking  room,  as  if  he  wanted  to 
draw   Sullivan   out,   and   say   something 

(759) 

about  it. 

Q. — I  did  not  ask  you  that.  He  can 
tell  us  that  much  better  than  you?  A. — 
All  right.  That  is  my  impression.  You 
asked  me  for  impressions  one  time  be- 
fore. 

Q. — When  I  want  them  I  will  aslc  you 
for  them,  sir?    A. — All  right,  sir. 

Q. — Then  he  said  about  Myers,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  about  that  fel- 
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low  Myers  that  brought  the  money  down 
and  laid  it  on  the  table?  A. — He  said 
he  could  not  help  thinking  about  the 
look  of  that  fellow  Myers,  who  brought 
the  money  down  to  the  smoking  room. 

Q. — Did  he  say  when  he  brought  the 
money  down?  A. — No,  that  was  not  the 
exact   words. 

Q.— What  did  he  say?  A. — He  said  I 
could  not  help  thinking  about  that  fel- 
low Myers  that  brought  the  money  down 
to  the  smoking  room. 

Q. — What  else  did  he  say  about  him? 
A. — That  was  the  latter  part  of  the  con- 
versation. 

Q. — What  else  did  he  say  about  him? 
A. — Sullivan  came  in  there  then.  He  said 
why  Myers  did  not  bring  the  money 
down  to  the  smoking  room;  it  was 
Chase;  and  Gamey  says  who  is  Chase. 
Why,  he  says,  that  fellow  that  sits  be- 
fore the  Premier's  door,  and  he  seemed  to 
be  disappointed  that  Gamey  did  not  re- 
member or  get  it  right.  And  he  said, 
why,  this  is  the  way  it  went:  Stratton 
gave  it  to  Myers,  and  Myers  to  Chase, 
and  Chase  took  it  down  and  left  it  on  the 
table  of   the   smoking  room. 

Q. — Gamey  says,  "Yes,  that  is  so"?  A. 
— No,  he  did  not  say  that.  He  says  I 
am  glad  you  mentioned  that,  Frank. 

(760) 

Q. — "Now,  I  will  take  it  down  in  my 
book  so  that  I  will  not  forget  it."  A. — 
He  said  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  it, 
Frank,  and  I  will  take  it  down  in  my 
book. 

Q. — And  he  assented  to  what  Sullivan 
was  saying?  Was  it  then  that  Sullivan 
said  we  have  got  to  have  this  right — our 
stories  must  agree?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Was  anything  else  said  about  My- 
ers than  what  you  have  told  me  now? 
A. — Well,  they  talked  about  him  up 
near  the  first  of  the  conversation. 

(,>. — What  did  they  say  about  him 
then?  A. — Gamey  said,  what  about  that 
follow  Myers;  does  he  know  very  much 
about  it;  and  Sullivan  said,  no,  he  didn't 
think  he  knew  very  much  about  it;  that 
he  was  too  good;  he  was  scared,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  and  Gamey  said  he  had 
an  awful  peculiar  face  on  him  when  he 
took  the  money  down  into  the  smoking 
room — when  he  got  the  money  from 
Stratton. 

Q. — Which  was  it?  A.— When  he  got 
the  money  from  Stratton. 

Q.— It  was  not  the  other?  A. — When 
lie  got  the  money  from  Stratton. 

Q. — It  was  not  when  he  took  the  mon- 
ey to  the  smoking  room?     A. — No. 

Q. — That  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue?  A. 
— Yes,  sir.  There  were  two  occasions, 
and  I  forgot  for  the  moment. 

Q.— Was  that  the  first  time  that  .My- 
ers' name  was  mentioned?     A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Q. — Then  did  not  Sullivan  correct  Gam- 
ey at  once  and  say,  why  it  was  not  My- 
ers at  all;  it  was  Chase  who  brought 
that  money?  A. — No;  they  did  not  men- 
tion   about    taking    it    to*  the    smoking 
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room  at  all  just  there.  He  said  he  ha"d 
an  awful  peculiar-looking  face  when  he 
got  the  money  from  Stratton. 

Q. — Then  they  said  nothing  more  about 
Myers  until  later  on?  A. — Yes,  sir;  they 
talked  about  Myers   right  there. 

Q. — What  else  did  he  say?  A. — Gamey 
said  he  had  an  awful  peculiar  looking 
face  when  he  got  the  money  from  Strat- 
ton. 

Q. — We  have  had  that?  A. — I  want  to 
get  it. 

Q. — You  must  have  it  in  its  order?  A. 
— No.  It  comes  to  my  mind  better  if  I 
can  get  it  the  way  I  think  it  was  given. 

Q. — Have  you  any  system  of  mne- 
monics at  all?  A. — No;  but  if  you  start 
at  the  back  of  a  conversation  and  work 
up,  you  cannot  get  it  as  Well. 

Q. — And  if  you  start  at  the  beginning 
you  will  get  it  better?     A. — Certainly. 

(762) 

There  was  a  little  bit  more  about  Myers. 
After  that  Sullivan  said  Myers  was 
scared;  he  did  not  know  very  much 
about  it.  He  said  they  didn't  let  him 
onto  very  much  about  it.  That  is  about 
all,  with  what  I  told  you  before. 

Q. — And  then  what  was  the  next  thing 
said  after  this  talk  about  Myers?  A. — 
Sullivan  said  he  could  go  in.  He  said 
like  as  if  they  didn't  let  Myers  know 
very  much  around  there,  but  Sullivan, 
whenever  he  went  in  they  said  well.  yes. 
Mr.  Sullivan,  go  right  in.  He  said  I  can 
get  in  and  see  Stratton  any  time.  He 
said  I  can  get  in  out  of  my  turn.  They 
allow  me.  Stratton  gave  them  instruc- 
tions to  let  me  in  any  time. 

Q. — Then  what  is  the  next  thing?  Give 
the  sequence  and  order,  if  you  will?  A. 
— Well,  I  do  not  remember  what  the  se- 
quence and  order  is  there. 

Q. — Oh,  do  not  let  your  memory  go 
back  on  you  now?  A. — I  am  not  let- 
ting m\  memory  go  back  on  me.  You 
cannol    take  out  little  parts. 

Q. — If  I  let  you  start  from  the  begin- 
ning you  can  tell  the  whole  story  conse- 
cutively? A. — I  remember  it  consecu- 
tively. 

Q. — You  could  do  that?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — If  I  let  you  start  at  the  beginning 
you  could  tell  the  whole  story  consecu- 
tively? A. — I  think  I  can  remember  that 
if  you  give  me  a  minute  or  so. 

Q. — I  will  give  any  time  that  is  rea- 
sonable? A. — Yes;  they  started  then  to 
talk  after  that  about  the  mining  deal, 
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Q. — What  was  said  about  the  mining 
deal?  A. — Well,  Sullivan  asked  him 
about  the  mining  deal,  or  mining  claims, 
and  Gamey  says,  have  you  seen  anything 
more  about  those  mining     claims?  and 

(763) 

says  Gamey  yes,  he  had  seen  something 
about  it,  but  it  was  not  a  very  good  time 
of  year  to  do  anything,  that  was  in  the 
\\  inter,  and  Sullivan  said  well,  it  did  not 
make  any  difference  about  the  season  of 
the  year;  now  was  the  best  time  for 
them  to  go  on  with  it,  and  Sullivan  said 
that  the  best  thing  they  could  do  was 
to  make  a  blanket  application  and  they 
would  take  up  640  acres  apiece,  and  they 
would  stake  it  off  in  the  spring,  when 
the  snow  went  off.  So  Gamey  said,  do 
you  think  you  could  push  it  through,  or 
something  like  that;  and  he  said  yes,  he 
thought  he  could.  Gamey  said  he  was 
rather  sorry  it  was  Davis'  department; 
it  would  have  been  better  if  it  had  been 
in  Stratton's. 

Q. — That  is  something  new?  A. — He 
said.  Gamey  said,  do  you  think  the  whole 
Government  knows  about  this,  and  Sul- 
livan said  yes,  sure,  they  know  all  about 
it. 

Q. — Is  that  all  about  the  mining  deal? 
A. — Well,  that  is  about  as  near  as  I  can 
come.     There  may  be  little  things. 

Q. — Is  that  all  you  remember  about 
the  mining  deal?  A. — I  will  not  say  it 
is  all. 

Q. — If  you  recollect  anything  more, 
give  it  to  us?  A. — In  going  over  it  in 
cross-examination  I  may  not  have  given 
the  full  sequence  of  it. 

Q — Is  that  the  best  you  can  do?  A. — 
I  think  that  is  nearly  it. 

Q. — Then,  what  is  the  next  thing  that 
was  said?  A. — Well,  they  talked  about 
— they  then  went  on  to  talk  about  some 
lake  deal  or  fish  deal. 

(764) 

Q.— Was  it  lake  deal  or  fish  deal?  A  — 
They  mentioned  something  about  lake 
deal. 

Q. — What  was  said  about  the  lake 
deal?  A. — They  mentioned  something 
about  that  lake. 

Q. — What  was  it  they  said?  A. — I  can- 
not remember  the  exact  words,  you  see. 

Q. — 'They  mentioned  something  about 
the  lake  deal  in  this  way,  that  they  had 
got  something  out  of  it,  or  were  to  get 
something  out  of  it,  which  wasi  it — that 
they  had  or  were?  A. — There  would  be 
something  in  it  for  them. 

Q. — Which  was  it?  Are  you  quite 
sure?  A. — No,  I  am  not  sure,  but  that 
the  Government  were  drawing  a  thou- 
sand dollars  rental  or  something  like 
that  out  of  it,  and  of  course,  the  Gov- 


ernment would  get  something  out  of  it, 
and  they  ought  to  have  something  inde- 
pendent of  that,  and  they  passed  it  over. 

Q. — The  two  of  them  were  apparently 
in  together  on  the  lake  deal?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — And  what  is  the  next  thing  that 
wasi  said?  A. — Then  they  talked  about) 
the  island  deal. 

Q. — What  was  said  about  the  island 
deal,  and  what  island  was  it?  A. — They 
did  not  mention  the  island. 

Q. — Didn't  hear  the  name  of  the  island 
at  all?     A.— No. 

Q. — What  was  said  about  the  island 
deal?  Was  that  a  deal  that  they  had 
carried  through,  or  were  to  carry 
through?  A. — They  had  evidently  talk- 
ed about  it  before,  because  they  both 
knew  about  it  very  well.  They  talked 
about  the  island  deal,  and  Sullivan  dis- 
missed it,  and  said  there  was  not  very 
much  in  that.  There  would  be  only  $300 
or   $400.     They   did  not  want   anything 

(765) 

small  like  that.  They  must  have  some- 
thing big. 

Q. — Was  that  all  that  was  said  about 
it  ?    A. — That  is  all  about  that, 

Q.— And  the  next  thing  spoken  about? 
A. — Sullivan  said  they  must  have  some- 
thing big,  they  did  not  want  anything 
small   like  that. 

Q.— Was  that  repeated?  Was  that 
statement  repeated  more  than  once?  A. 
— I  think  it  was,  in  another  way. 

Q.— What  is  the  next  thing  spoken  of? 
A. — In  the  conversation,  he  said  we  want 
something  big,  we  do  not  want  anything 
small  like  that.  He  said  if  he  took  any- 
thing small  like  that  and  went  back  the 
Government  would  say,  you  had  your 
choice,  why  didn't  you  choose  right  in 
the  first  place? 

Q. — Anything  else  about  that?  A. — 
They  talked  a  little  about  it,  and  then 
Sullivan  drifted  on 

Q—  Is  that  all  that  was  said  about  the 
island  deal?     A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Then,  when  was  it  said,  if  ever, 
that  Mr.  Gamey  might  be  Minister  of 
Mines  in  the  Conservative  Administra- 
tion? A. — That  was  nearly  the  last  of 
the  conversation,  after  they  had  been 
talking  about  Sullivan — the  prospect  of 
Sullivan  giving  them  some  information, 
and  so  on. 

Q —That  is.  some  talk  about  Sullivan 
giving  them  information  to  unseat?  A. 
— And  leading  up  from  that  Gamey  said, 
you  see,  Frank,  I  might  be  Minister  of 
Mines,  and  you  could  give  us  informa- 
tion, and  so  on. 

Q_That  is,  he  was  to  be  a,  Conserva- 
tive, and  Frank  was  to  give  information 
wherebv   some  of  these  people  could  be 
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! 
unseated?  A. — Sullivan  was  agreeable 
to  that. 

Q.— That  is  what  was  said?  A.- 
Thai is  what  Gamey  said. 

Q.— And  did  ho  say  what  reason  he  had 
for  believing  he  might  be  Minister  in  the 
Conservative  Administration?  A. — 'He 
did  not.  say  he  was  to  do  that.  He  said, 
you  might. 

Q. — Did  he  give  any  reason  why  he 
might  be  Minister  of  Mines  in  the  Con- 
servative Administration?  A. — No,  he 
did   not    say  anything  about  that. 

Q. — What  led  up  to  that  remark?  Sure- 
ly lie  did  not  bring  that  right  in,  "When 
I  am  Minister,  or  I  may  be  Minister''? 
A.— Yes.  they  led  up  to  that  by  talking 
about  other  things  along,  and  about  the 
prospect  of  getting  everything  down 
right,  you  see. 

Q. — I  do  not  know  what  that  means  at 
all.  "getting  everything  down  right"?  A. 
— They  wanted  to  get  everything  down 
right,  they  did  not  want  to  have  any 
differences  in  little   things  about   it. 

Q. — I  see  what  you  mean.  They  had 
to  agree,  and  then  if  Mr.  Gamey  became 
a  Conservative  and  Minister  of  Mines, 
then  Frank  might  give  him  information 
that  would  assist  them?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  that  was  towards  the  close  <>f 
the  interview,  was  it?  A. — Yes.  right  at 
the    elose    of    the    interview. 

Q. — And  that  was  how  they  began 
talking  about  him  being  Minister  of 
Mines?     A. — Yes.  that    is  how  it  was. 

Q. — That  explains  what  T  did  not  quite 
understand  before,  perhaps.  Well,  at 
that  stage,  or  shortly  before  that.  Mr. 
Gamey  had  been  complaining  about  the 
Govern menl     sending      up    somebody    to 

(767) 

John   McMillan?     A. — He  had,  yes. 

Q. — He  understood  the  Government 
had  been  playing  him  false?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — He  said  these  men  in  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  going  behind  niv  back 
atid  negotiating  with  John  McMillan. 
Bending  up  two  men  on  their  behalf?  A. 
— He    said    Stratton    had. 

Q. — That  Stratton  had  been  doing  that. 
That  i-.  John  McMillan,  you  knew,  of 
course,  who  he  was.  He  was  candidate 
no  there— Socialist  candidate.'  A. — Yes. 
sir. 

q. — And  apparently  Mr.  Gamey  XV:1- 
angry  at  that?  A.  Well,  he  -aid  SI  rat- 
ton  iiad  been  playing  dirty,  he  though! 

Q. — Had  been  working  with  his  op- 
ponents  behind    his   back9      A. ---This  man 

was  not  his  opponent.  He  was  •>  Social- 
ist, Tie  was  not  a  Government  candi- 
date  at   all. 

Q. — And  he  was  finding  fault  with 
Stratton    for   d»ing    that?      k.— Yes.     He 


said  he  had  got  pretty  good  information 
that   that  was  what  Stratton  had  done. 

Q. — Then  that  led  up  from  one  thing 
to  another — to  what  you  have  said  about 
the  Minister  of  Mines?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  he  say  why  he  thought  he 
would  be  Minister  of  Mines?  A. — No,  he 
did  not  say  that. 

Q. — Nor  why  he  expected  it.  or  anv- 
thing   of  that 'kind?     A.— No. 

0. — Then  I  will  have  to  see  the  re- 
mainder of  this  interview,  and  see  what 
story  you  have  to  tell  about  that.  Then 
there  was  something  said  about  paying 
the  rest  of  the  money,  was  there?  A. — 
Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Was  the  amount  mentioned?  A. — 
No. 

(768) 

Q. — Was  any  amount  mentioned  of 
money  at  any  time  ?  A. — They  may  have 
mentioned  amounts. 

Q. — Was  any  amount  of  money  men- 
tioned at  all  in  your  presence?  A.  Only 
about  that  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
as  I  remember — that  he  could  get  $100- 
,000. 

Q. — But  I  mean  any  amount  of  money 
mentioned  as  having  been  paid,  or  to  be 
paid,  or  anything  of  that  kind?  A. — No. 
No  specific  amount,  but  they  agree  sev- 
eral times  there  was  money  to  be  paid, 
and  it  would  be  paid. 

Q. — There  was  money  to  be  paid  in  the 
future?  A. — Yes.  the  rest  of  the  money, 
lie    -aid. 

Q. — The  rest  of  the  money  was  to  be 
paid  in  the  future?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  said  about 
money  having  been  paid!     A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — What  was  said  about  money  hav- 
ing been  paid?  We  have  not  got  that? 
A. — Yes  you  have.  He  said  in  one  place. 
talking  about  the  limber  deal,  and  they 
asked  him  whether  he  put  that  timber 
deal  through  or  not — 

i).— Who  asked  that?  A.— Mr.  Gamey 
asked  Mr.  Sullivan  did  he  think  Stratton 
was  all  right,  and  he  said,  yes,  Stratton 
would — he  was  satisfied  Stratton  would 
—  he  says  if  Stratton  kicks  about  it.  we 
will  give  him  the  money  back  again;  he 
may  have  mentioned  the  amount  1  am 
imt  quite  positive -ye-.  I  think  he  men- 
tioned   the  amount— $3,000.     1"  will   not 

he   positive  alxuit    that. 

Q. — You  will  not  swear  that'?  A. — 
No:    but   he   -ay-   we   will   give  him    that 

money  back,  and  they  need  it  bail  enough 

just  now.  and  we  will  tell  them  that    wa- 

only  as  security  for  you  until  you  got 

(769) 

jomel  hiiiLT  better. 

Q_That    is   all    that    was    said    about 
money    haVfag    been    paid?      A. — No:    it 
was  mentioned  on  other  occasions, 
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Q. — What  was  said?  A. — He  asked 
him  if  he  thought  Stratton  would  pay 
the  rest  of  the  money. 

Q. — What  else  was  said,  if  anything 
besides  this,  because  we  have  got  both 
these  statements?  A. — Then  of  course 
about  the  money  and  Myers — that  was 
mentioned. 

Q.- — You  have  told  me  about  that. 
Was  anything  else  said?  A. — There  may 
have  been  little  allusions  to  it,  but  I  do 
not  remember  anything  more.  I  might 
remember  if  it  was  called  to  my  mind. 

Q. — Then  when  Myers'  name  was  men- 
tioned as  bringing  in  the  money  you  told 
my  learned  friend  that  Sullivan  seemed 
to  be  indignant?  A. — He  seemed  to 
be— 

Q. — Indignant  was  the  word  you  used? 

A. — Rather,  put  out. 

Q. — Indignant  was  the  word  you  used. 
Did  you  mean  it?  A. — I  do  not  know 
whether  I  used  that  word  or  not;  it 
was  that  import.  He  seemed  to  be  put 
out   that   Gamey   should   not   remember. 

Q. — He  practically  said,  you  do  not  re- 
member?    A. — No,  he  did  not  say  that. 

Q. — He  says,  now,  we  want  to  get  that 
right,  that  is  not  right?  A. — He  did 
not  say,  you  do  not  remember;  he  said, 
we  want  to  get  it  right. 

Q. — Didn't  he  say,  "don't  you  remember 
it  was  Chase"?  A. — No,  he  did  not  say 
it  in  that  way.  That  might  have  been 
the  impression. 

Q. — He  said  it  was  not  Myers  at  all, 
it  was  Chase  that  brought  the  money 
down?     A. — Yes  sir. 

(770) 

Q. — And  did  he  say  that  Stratton 
handed  the  money  to  Myers,  and  Myers 
handed  it  to  Chase?  A. — Stratton  hand- 
ed the  money  to  Myers. 

Q. — Did   he   say   that?     A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — He  said  that  Stratton  handed  the 
money  to  Myers,  and  Myers  handed  it  to 
Chase?  A. — Yes,  he  either  said  Stratton 
handed  the  money,  or  Myers  got  the 
money  from  Stratton. 

Q. — At  all  events,  the  meaning  was 
that  the  money  had  gone  from  Stratton 
to  Myers?     A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — And  from  Myers  to  Chase?  A. — 
Yes  sir. 

Q. — And  Chase  had  brought  the  money 
down  into  the  smoking-room?  A. — Yes 
sir. 

Q. — Did  Gamey  say  then,  why  I  did 
not  see  who  it  was?  A. — No,  he  says  I 
am  glad  you  told  me  about  that  Frank; 
I  am  glad  you  mentioned  about  that,  1 
will  have  to  take  that  down.  What  is!  that 
name?  And  he  wrote  down  Chase's 
name.  I  could  not  swear  he  wrote  it 
down.    He  said  he  would. 

Q- — He  said  he  was  going  to  write 
down  Chase's  name?    A. — Yes  sir. 


Q. — Did  he  say,  I  had  forgotten  which 
was  Chase?  A. — No,  he  did  not  say 
that. 

Q. — Did  he  say,  I  did  not  know  it  was 
Chase;  I  thought  it  was  Myers?  A. — 
No,  he  did  not  say  that. 

Q. — All  he  said  was,  I  am  glad  you 
mentioned  that;  we  want  to  get  that 
right?     A. — Yes   sir. 

(.,». — And  1  will  take  that  down  and 
when  Gamey  said  we  want  to  get  that 
right,  then  what  did  Frank  say?  Gamey 
said  we  want  to  get  that  right?  That 
is  what  you  told  my  learned  friend,  and 
that  is  what  you  assented  to  a  moment 

(771) 

ago?  A. — I  do  not  think  Gamey  said 
that — Gamey  acquiesced. 

Q. — Answer  a  question  for  once.  I 
took  down  your  answer  to  my  learned 
friend,  that  Gamey  said  I  am  glad  you 
mentioned  that,  Frank,  we  want  to  get 
it  right,  and  I  will  take  it  down.  Did 
you  say  that  in  answer  to  Mr.  Ritchie? 
A. — No,  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q. — Was  it  true?  A. — It  was  that  im- 
port. I  do  not  think  he  said  those 
words,  "we  want  to  get  it  right,"  and 
so  on.  He  said  I  am  glad  you  mentioned 
that,  Frank;   I  will  take  that  down. 

Q. — Did  he  not  say,  "we  want  to  get 
that  right"?     A. — Well,  he  acquiesced. 

Q. — Cannot  you  answer  me?  A. — I  do 
not  know  whether  those  were  the  words 
or  not.  He  said  words  probably  to 
that  effect,  but  that  was  after  Sullivan 
had  said  it.  He  agreed  with  him.  But 
it  was  not  on  his  initiation  it  was  said. 

Q. — Both  were  apparently  trying  to 
get  their  stories  to  agree?  A. — Sullivan 
was. 

Q. — And  the  other  man  was  acquiese- 
in<>    in   that?     A. — And  Gamey  agreed. 

Q. — Then  what  was  the  next  thing 
that  was  said?     A. — After  that? 

Q. — Yes;  after  the  Chase  talk. 

The  Chancellor:  Perhaps  we  had  better 
adjourn  for  an  hour  while  the  witness 
is  turning  this  over  in  his  mind. 

(Adjournment  1  p.m.  until  2  p.m.) 

(825) 
AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Thursday,  April  16,  1903. 

Cross-examination  of  Wm.  H.  Price 
continued. 

Mr.  Riddell :  Now,  Mr.  Price,  there  was 
something  said  about  some  registered 
letters?    A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — Were  the  number  of  registered 
letters  spoken  of;  how  many  there  were? 
A. — No:    he  just  mentioned,  letters. 

Q. — And  he  asked,  as  I  understand  you, 
how  he   came  to  register  them  from  a 
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certain  place?  Yorkville,  was  it?  A. — 
Yorkville,  yes. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  else  said  about 
the  registered  letters  except  Mr.  Sulli- 
van's reply?    A. — No. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  said  as  to  the 
name  in  which  they  were  registered? 
A— No. 

Q. — Was  anything  said  as  to  the 
dates  upon  which  they  were  registered? 
A.— No. 

Q. — That  is  all  you  recall  now?  A. — 
That  is  all.  ( 

RE-EXAMINED  BY  MR.  RITCHIE. 

Q. — Did  you  see  the  name,  that  was 
made  that  was  handed  in  to  Mr.  Gamey? 
A. — No!    until    1    saw  it  here  to-day. 

Q. — The  name,  you  refer  to  now  is 
the  one  that  was  in  the  sealed  package? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  discuss  its  contents 
with  him  at  all?  A. — No.  only  when  it 
came  out  in  the  papers. 

Q. — Do  you  know  when  your  brother 
prepared  that  document  that  was  handed 
to  Mr.  Gamey?  A.— Well,  I  told  him 
about  it.  about  some  time  after  one, 
and  he  prepared  it  after  that. 

Q. — After  one,  on  what  day?  A. — On 
the  day  that  Mr.  Gamey  made  his  speech 
in  the  House. 

(826) 

The  Chancellor:  One  in  the  day?  A. — 
Yes  sir,  one  in   the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Then  you  say  he  spoke 
to  you  about  one  o'clock?  You  say  you 
were  busy  at  your  lectures?  A. — Yes 
sir. 

Q. — You  were  not  able  to  do  it,  and 
you  spoke  to  your  brother?  A. — Yes 
sir. 

Q. — And  between  one  o'clock  and  the 
time  Mr.  Gamey  made  his  speech  that 
was  hurriedly  prepared  and  handed  in  to 
him?  A. — Yes;  I  don't  think  he  started 
at  it  until  nearly  two.  I'm  not  sure; 
that  is  when  I  spoke  to  him. 

<(>. — Do  you  know  when  it  was  banded 
to  Mr.  Gamey?  A. — Not  from  my  own 
knowledge.    They  spoke  to  me. 

The  Chancellor:  I  suppose  you  are  go- 
ing to  call  the  other? 

Mr.  Ritchie:   Yes,  my  Lord. 

Q. — Now  you  said  you  talked  over 
parts  of  the  conversation,  my  learned 
friend  asked  you  if  you  had  talked  over 
this  conversation  a  dozen  times  with 
your  brother?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  said  you  may  have  talk- 
ed over  parts  of  it  at  different  times? 
A.— Yes. 

(,i.  \\  bat  did  VOU  mean  as  to  thai  ? 
A. — Oh,  we  would  just  hear  someone  say 
M>iii<'thing.  some  one  oi  us  aay something 
about  it,   make   a   laughing  joke,   some- 
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thing  like  that,  and  then  we  would  go 
on   and   talk   about   it. 

Q. — But  did  vou  ever  go  over  the 
whole  conversation  except  on  one  occa- 
sion? A. — Well,  I  wouldn't  be  positive 
about  it;  I  may  have  done  so.  One  oc- 
casion  is   the   only  time   we   went  over 

i 
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the  whole  thing.  And  then  that  was 
just  my  brother  and  I;  I  think  Mr.  Kin- 
ney had  retired. 

Q. — I  think  you  said  to  my  learned 
friend  there  was  nothing  said  about 
getting  the  story  right  except  when  the 
reference  was  made  to  the  Myers  and 
Chase   incident. 

Mr    Riddell:  He  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  You  said  there  was  some- 
thing said  about  getting  the  story  riccht. 
or  something  to  that  effect,  in  connec- 
tion with  what  part  of  the  conversation 
was  that  said?  A. — That  was  about 
when  Mr.  Gamey  mentioned  about  Mr. 
Myers  taking  it  down  to  the  smoking- 
room. 

0. — Was  that  the  only  occasion  on 
which  that  was  said?  A. — Yes  sir,  that 
was  the  only  occasion. 

Q. — You  say  you  said  that  you  w.-ve 
the  son  of  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper? 
A. — I  did  not  soy;  but  I  am. 

Q. — You  are  a  shorthand  man.  have 
you  been  accustomed  to  shorthand,  but 
since  you  have  been  a  student?  A. — I 
have  not  used  it. 

The  Chancellor:  Editor  of  a  Conserva- 
tive paper?     A. — Yes. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  He  writes  shorthand,  and 
had  written  it  before,  he  said?  A. — I 
had  written  it.  but  I  had  no  occasion  to 
use  it,  and  it  fell  into  disuse. 

Q. — Mr.  Gamey  knew  you  up  there  as 
a  shorthand  man?    A. — Yes. 

Percy  G.  Price  sworn.  Examined  by 
Mr.  Ritchie:  Q. — You  are  a  brother.  Mr. 
Price,  of  the  last  witness?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  did  not  hear  his  evidence  .it 
all.  you  have  just  come  in.  I  understand, 

(828) 

now?     A. — I  have  just    come  in  now. 

Q. — You  are  a  law  student  also?  A. 
— Yes  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  and  your  brother  room  to- 
gether!    A.     Yes.  we  room  together. 

Q.—  Tn  Toronto  here?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Mr.  Gamey!  A. — 
Yes  sir. 

Q. — How   long   have    you   known    him? 

A. — Oh.  i   think   1  had  known  him — 

Q.— Within    a    few   years   will   do,  you 
have   known   him   for  several   years 
— Yes.    I    have    known    him    for    several 
vears. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  of  Mr.  Gamey  see- 
ing   you    at    any    time    in    March    of    this 
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year?  A. — Yes,  he  saw  me  at  my  room 
on  the  9th  of  March. 

Q. — Does  Mr.  Kinney  also  room  at  the 
same  place  that  you  and  your  brother 
do?  A. — Yes;  Mr.  Kinney  and  my 
brother  and  I  at  the  same  place. 

Q—  All  three  law  students?  A.— Yes 
sir. 

Q. — You  say  you  saw  him  on  the  9th? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — At  your  room?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Was  your  brother  there  at  the 
time?  A. — No,  my  brother  was  not 
there. 

Q. — Then  you  had  a  conversation  with 
him?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — He  asked  you  to  do  something? 
A. — Yes,  he  asked  me  to  do — 

Mr.  Riddell:    Never  mind  that. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  He  asked  you  to  do  some- 
thing at  all  events?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — In  consequence  of  what  he  said 
to  you,  did  you  do  anything?  A. — 
Yea. 

(829) 

Q. — What  did  you  do?  A. — I  arranged 
an  appointment  with  my  brother  to 
meet  Mr.  Gamey  in  the  piano  factory  at 
102  Adelaide  street  shortly  after  half- 
past  five  the  same  night  of  the  9th  of 
March. 

Q. — The  Crossin  piano  factory,  I  sup- 
pose you  mean?    A. — Ye®. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  your  bro- 
ther was  there  at  half-past  five  or  not? 
A. — I  know  that  he  was  there  about  ten 
minutes  after  half-past  five,  his  lecture 
got  out  at  half-past  five,  and  I  walked 
down  with  him. 

Q.— Then  about  a  little  after  half-past) 
five  you  and  he  went  to  the  Crossin 
Piano  factory?  A. — Yes,  I  just  went  as 
far  as,  I  am  not  sure  whether  I'  went  to 
the  door  or  went  to  the  corner  of  Adel- 
aide street  and  York.  I  could  not  say. 
Q  — Then  you  did  not  go  down  into  the 
factory  with  him?  A. — No,  I  didn't  go 
into  the  factory  at  all. 

Q.— He  went  on  towards  the  factory? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — You  don't  know  what  happened 
there  of  your  own  knowledge?  A. — No, 
I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q. — Then    what      was    the      next   you 
heard  of   it?     A. — About  the  next  day. 
that  is.   on   the  10th   of  March,  shortly 
after  dinner,  my  brother  told  me — 
—Yes. 

told  you  something,  at  all  events?  A. 
Q. — What  did  you  do  in  consequence 
of  that?  A.— Well,  I  stayed  after  lec- 
ture and  Mr.  Kinney  and  myself  and 
my  brother,  after  we  had  lunch  at  the 
restaurant,  we  went  down;  to'  the  Cros- 
sin piano  factory. 

Q. — Do  you   know  whether  your  bro- 


ther had  said  anything  to  Mr.  Kinney? 
Or  Mr.  Gamey  had  said  anything  to  Mr. 
Kinney?      A.— As    far    as    I    know,    no- 

(830) 

thing  was  said  to  Mr.  Kinney  until  we 
were  going  from  lunch  to  the  piano  fac- 
tory on  our  way,  at  least,  as  to  what 
was  going  to  take  place  there.  My  bro- 
ther simply  told,  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand  

Q —Never  mind.  What  time  did  the 
three  of  you  get  to  the  factory?  A. — 
[t  Avould  'be  about  half-past  six. 

Q— What  did  you  do?  A— We  had 
to  wait.  We  went  up,  I  think,  either 
three  or  four  flights  of  stairs,  and  we 
had  to  wait  at  the  top. 

Q. — You  got  in  the  outer  door?     A.— 

Q  — Then  you  got  up  to  the  third  or 
fourth  flat,  or  whatever  flat  it  was  the 
Crossin  works  were   on?     A.— Yes. 

q And  was  the  door     locked  there.' 

\. — .The  door  was  locked. 

q— How  long  did  vou  wait  there?  A. 
—We  waited  there  until  I  think  it  was 
about  five  minutes  to  seven.  Nearly 
seven  o'clock. 

n— What  happened  then?  A.— Mr 
Crossin  and  Mr.  Gamey  came  along  ana 
Mr.   Crossin  unlocked  the  door  and  let 

Q--Then  where  did  you  go?  A.— We 
went  into  the  large  room  facing  on  Ad- 
elaide street,  and  then  into  the  small 
room    on    the   right    hand    side    of    this 

'T-AvCch      also    faces      on    Adelaide 
street ">     A. — Yes.  .        . 

'    Q— That  is  what   they   call   their   oi- 
fice?     A.— Yes.  I   expect   so. 

n._ Who  lit  the  gas  there?  A-~-Mr. 
Gamey   lit    the    three   gas   jets,    and    he 

W|pyoil  cannot  tell  us  what  he  said? 
A. — No,  not  exactly.  ., 

(831) 

O  —I  mean  I  do.  not  want  you  to  say 
what  he  said  just  then.  Did  he  up  to 
this  time  tell  you  what  he  wanted  you 
to  do,  did  vou  know  when  you  went 
there  what  he  wanted  you  to  do?  A. 
Oh  ves  I  knew  what  he  wanted  us  to 
do,'  although  Mr.  Gamey  did  not  say 
anything  to  me  about  it. 

q._You   got    it   from   your     brothei  ? 

a  Yes 

'    q._You  knew  you  were  going   there 
for  a  particular  purpose?     A.— Yes. 

Q.— And  you  knew  what  that  purpose 
was?     A. — Yes.  ,       _ 

Q_Look  at  that  little  sketch.  Does 
that  fairly  represent  the  building?  (Ex- 
hibit 55.) 
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The  Chancellor:  Did  you  bring  paper 
with  you  to  take  notes?  A. — No.  I 
brought  no  paper  at  all  to  take  notes, 
but  my  brother  had  some  in  his  pocket, 
I  think;  at  least,  I  know  he  did. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  And  you  and  he  did 
not  take  any  notes?  A. — No,  I  did  not 
take  any  notes  at    all. 

Q. — Now  look  at  these  little  sketches. 
45  and  55,  do  they  fairly  represent  in 
a  general  way  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  pianos?  A. — Yes,  they  would  in  a 
general  wav,  at  least  this  one  would. 
(55.) 

Q. — 'Were  the  pianos  placed  as  they 
appear  in  either  of  these  sketches?  A. — 
Well,  that  sketch  is  not  right  as  far  as 
the   placing  of   the  pianos   is  concerned. 

Q. — Is  either  of  them  right?  A. — No. 
I  would  not  consider  either  of  them 
right.  At  least  they  could  be  drawn 
a  good   deal  more  accurately. 

Q. — Who  placed  the  pianos  in  posi- 
tion?    A.— Well,  the  four  of  us  together. 

(832) 

Q. — And  what  was  your  object  in 
placing  them  in  a  certain  position?  A. — 
Well,  it  was  so  that  Mr.  Sullivan  could 
not  walk  behind  them.  We  thought 
that  we  could  place  the  four  pianos  in 
such  a  position  so  that  he  could  not 
walk  behind  them,  but  then  there  was 
this  little  ledge  on  the  side,  we  did  not 
notice  that,  and  we  thought  the  only 
way  he  could  get  behind  was  to  walk 
right  over  the  top  of  the  pianos,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  this  ledge  was  on  the 
side. 

Q. — But  for  the  ledge,  he  could  not 
have  got  in  there  without  walking  over 
the  pianos?     A. — No,  not  at  all. 

Q. — Ho  whigh  was  the  ledge?  A. — It 
would  be  nearly  three  feet,  I  should 
think,  perhaps  l>etween  two  and  three 
feet. 

Q. — And  how  wide  would  it  be?  A.— 
It  would  be  about  a   foot  wide. 

Q. — Then  the  only  way  they  could 
get  around  would  be  by  going  over,  or 
else  getting  up  on  this  ledge  and  walk- 
in-  around'.'  A.  Yes.  that  is  the  only 
wav. 

Q. — At  all  events,  you  placed  them 
in  such  a  position  a-  to  lead  you  to  sup- 
pus,,  you  were  effectively  secreting  your- 
selves? A.  -Certainly  we  did,  and  I  may 
Bay  thai  when  we  were  coming  out  wo 
found  it  a  little  difficult  to  walk  out 
along  the  ledge,  the  pianos  were  so 
close. 

q. — Then  after  this  Mr.  Carney  left 
and  the  lights  were  put  out?  A. — Yes, 
the    lights    were  put    out. 

Q. — When  he  went  away  did  he  lock 
the  door'.'  A.  Yes.  he  locked  the  first 
door,  and  he  apparently,  as  far  as  I 
know,   locked    the    second   door. 
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Q. — And  he  went  down-lairs?  A. — 
Yes. 

(833) 

Q. — And  you  three  men  remained  in 
the  dark  behind  the  pianos?     A. — Yes. 

Q  —  What  space  was  there  between 
the  pianos  and  the  walls,  did  you  say, 
how  many  feet,  four.  five,  six,  or  seven 
or  what?  A. — There  would  be  about 
two  and  a  half  or  three  feet,  because 
we  could  not  sit  down  straight,  and 
straighten  our  legs  out;  we  had  to 
cramp  them  up. 

Q. — Then  after  remaining  there  in  the 
dark  for  some  time  did  anyone  come 
in?  A. — Yes.  Mr.  Gamey  came^in  with 
another  man.  * 

Q. — How  did  you  know  it  was  Mr. 
Gamey,  did  you  see  him?  A. — No,  we 
didn't  see  him.  but  of  course.  I  could 
tell  him  by  his  voice.  I  knew  his  voice; 
I  could  tell  it  anywhere. 

Q. — And  some  other  man  came  in; 
did  you  know  who  the  other  man  was, 
or  did  you  see  him?  A. — I  did  not  see 
him.  no. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  you  could  not  see 
him  without  standing  up  to  look  over 
the  pianos?  A. — No.  we  made  no  at- 
tempt  to  see  him  at   all. 

Q. — And  what  was  the  first  thing  you 
heard  after  they  came  in?  A. — Well. 
Mr.  Gamey  asked  Mr.  Sullivan,  I  will 
call  him  Mr.  Sullivan,  for  convenience, 
anyway,  he  asked  Mr.  Sullivan  to  take 
a  seat,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  apparently 
took  a  seat.  And  Mr.  Sullivan  asked 
Mr.  Gamey  how  wasi  Whitney,  and  how 
were  the  Conservatives,  and  how  he  got 
along  with   them.     Oh,  Mr.  Gamey  said. 

Q. — Never  mind  that,  your  brother 
he  got  along  with  them  fairly  well,  they 
seemed  to  treat  him  fairly  well.  He 
had  not  been  going  around  with  them 
much,    but   he   had   had    a    conversation 

(834) 

with  Thompson.  Whitney'-  secretary, 
and  Thompson  seemed  to  treat  him 
fairly  well.  Well.  Sullivan  -aid.  "You 
better  see  Whitney  and  tell  him  that 
you  will  support  him  on  a  want  of  con- 
fidence motion."  So  Gamey  says.  "Yea, 
ye-.  Prank,  I  will  see  Whitney."  he  says. 
Then  Mr.  Sullivan  wanted  to  know  how 
the    people    in    the    Manitoulin    thought 

ai.out    the  turnover.     Well.  Mr.  Gamey 

said  that  the  people  generally  were 
with  him.  and  in  fact  he  said  that  the 
Executive  were  personally  with  him.  but 
as  an  Executive  they  could  not  do 
anything  els,,  but  throw  him  down. 
Then  he  said  that  the  Manitoulin  people 
did  not  think  There  was  any  money  con- 
sideration in  his  turnover,  they  thought 
that  he  got  the  patronage  only,  and  pei- 
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haps  a  timber  concession,  but  otherwise 
he  simply  got  the  patronage,  and  per- 
haps a  timber  concession.  Then  Mr. 
Gamey  wanted  to  know  how  about 
Stratton.  I  think,  of  course,  I  would 
not  swear  at  all  to  any  exact  words,  but 
as  fars  as  I  can  remember,  he  says,  "How 
is  Stratton?"  Well,  Sullivan  says,  "He 
is  a!l  right,  but  he  is  a  little  uneasy 
ait  times."  And  he  says,  "He  insists  up- 
on me  calling  there  every  day  and  re- 
porting to  him."  "I  call  there 
every  day  and  report  matters, 
and  I  pull  out  one  of  your 
letters  and  read  pieces  of  it  to  keep  him 
quiet."  And  he  says,  "One  day  Mr. 
Stratton  got  very  uneasy,  and  he  walked 
up  and  down  the  floor  before  me,  and 
finally  he  says  to  me,  'Is  this  man  to 
be  trusted'?"  Sullivan  said  "Yes,  cer- 
tainly he  is  to  be  trusted,  as  long  as  you 
don't  do  anything  dirty,"  but  he  says, 
"you  just  leave  this  matter  to 
me,  and  don't  do  anything  until' 
you        consult       me,       and        it        will 
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be  all  right."  Sullivan  says',  "that 
seemed  to  appease  Stratton,  all  right." 
But  Gamey  says,  "what  about  that  iel 
low  Meyers,"  he  says,  "he  had  am  awfv# 
queer  face  on  him  when  he  saw  him?" 
Sulliva.n  saysi,  "Oh,  Meyers  is  all  right J 
he  is  pretty  badly  scared,  they  don't  put 
much  confidence  in  him  around  the  of 
fice,"  he  says,  "but.  when  I  go  in  there 
they  call  me  Mr.  Sullivan  and  they  send 
me  right  in;  in  fact,  Stratton  gave 
them  orders  that  I  was  to  be  sent  right 
in  just  as  soon  as  I  came  in.  I  never 
have  to  wait  my  turn."  He  says  "Mey- 
ers is  pretty  badly  scared,"  and  ihen  he 
told  of  a  little  conversation  he  had  witli 
Meyers.  I  could  not  exactly  swear 
when  it  was.  when  he  said  it  took  place, 
but  he  said  Meyers  asked  him  :f  Gamey 
woulcl  get  the  patronage  for  doing  this, 
and  Sullivan  says,  oh,  yes,  that  Gamey 
would  get  the  patronage,  and  he  deserv- 
ed a  good  deal  more,  tie  seemed  io 
leave   the  impression • 

Mr.  Riddel:    Do  not  let  us  have  that. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  My  learned  friend  does 
not  want  the  impression;  he  wants  you 
to  give- the  words.  We  don't  expect  the 
exact  words,  but  give  us  the  words  of 
the  conversation  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

A. — Do  you  wish  me  to  repeat  what  I 
have  just  said? 

Q.— No,  follow  on.  instead  of  saying 
the  impression  tell  us  the  language  he 
made  use  of,  and  their  Lordships  will 
form  the  impression  of  what  was  meant? 

A. — That  is  all  I  have  to  say  about 
that.  The  conversation  then  drifted  to 
— or  at  least   Sullivan   wanted  to  know 
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what  about  the  mining  deal.  Well, 
Gamey  said  it  was  a  bad  time  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  mining  deal,  it  being 
in  winter  time,  but  either  one  of  them 
suggested  that  they  could  put  out  a 
blanket  claim  over  640  acres  apiece,  and 
in  that  way  they  could  hold  it  until  the 
snow  went  off,  and  Sullivan  says,  or 
Gamey  said,  something  about  it  beino 
against  the  rules  of  the  department.  Oh 
Sullivan  says  that  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ference, he  says,  Stratton  will  have  to 
shove  it  through  for  us,  he  says,  you 
go  up  there  and  make  any  old  diseoverv 
will  do,  it  doesn't  make'  any  difference 
what  it  is.  I  think  I  can  almost  swear 
to  those  words.  "Any  old  discovery  at 
all  will  do."  They  thought  that  that 
was  all  right,  and  they  went  on  to  talk 
then  about  their  other  deals,  and  Sulli- 
van says  that  island  deal  wasn't  up  to 
much,  but  he  says  that  lake  deal,  we 
don  t  make  much  out  of  it  anyway,  but 
the  Government  got  a  $1,000  a  year 
rental  out  of  it,  and  that  is  more  than 
they  could  make  anv  other  way  Then 
they  went  on  to  talk  about  a  timber 
deal.  Sullivan  introduced  it.  He  says 
'What  about  that  timber  deal?"  Well' 
Gamey  says  he  thought  it  was  a  pretty 
good  thing,  and  they  mentioned  some 
figures  in  the  matter,  but  I  don't  re- 
member what  figures  they  were. 

Q.— Figures  as  to  what,  as  to  the 
amount  of  money?  A.— No,  figures  as  to 
the  amount  of  timber. 

Q—  The  number  of  million  feet?  A.— 
Yes,  they  evidently  thought  it  was  a 
pretty  good  deal,  and  they  could  make 
a  large  amount  of  *  monev  out 
of  it.  anyway,  but  Gamey  says. 
"It  will  rather  dangerous  '  if  we 
go  into  this  in  our  own  name,  be- 
cause the  people  in  Manitoulin,  they 
think  that  perhaps  I  am  getting  a  tim- 
ber concession  for  my  turnover,  and 
they  will  be  watching,  so  we  better  take 
another  man  in  with  us,"  So  Gamey 
suggested  a  man's  name,  and  here  I  don't 
remember,  at  least  I  could  not  swear  to 
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the  man's  name,  and  Sullivan  asked 
what  kind  of  fellow  he  was.  Gamey  said 
he  was  all  right.  He  would  just  tell  him 
there  was  $3,000  in  it  for  him  and  that 
would  be  all  right.  They  thought  that 
was  a  good  plan,  and  that  Avas  apparent- 
ly settled  upon.  Then  Sullivan  savs.  "If 
we  can  make  a  good  thing  of  this  we 
can  just  tell  the  Government  that  we  will 
give  them  back  their  money,  that  we 
have  got,  and  we  will  take  the  deal  in- 
stead." Then  Gamey  says,  "but  are  vou 
sure  that  Stratton  will  push  it  through?" 
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Why.  he  says,  "sure,  Stratton  will  push 
it  through." 

Q.— That  he  will  what?  A.— Will 
Stratton  push  the  deal  through?  He  says 
sure  Stratton  will  push  the  deal  through. 
They  both  regretted  that  it  was  in  Davis' 
department,  but  they  seemed  to  think,  or 
at  least,  Sullivan  seemed  to  think  thai 
it  was  an  easy  matter  to  push  it  through, 
and  that  they  would  have  no  difficulty 
about  it  at  all.  Gamey  says  now  are 
you  sure  that  Stratton  will  put  up  the 
rest   of  the  money? 

The  Chancellor:  Gamey  said?  A. — Not 
Gamey. 

Q. — Sullivan?  A. — No,  Gamey  says, 
"Are  you  sure  that  Stratton  will  put  up 
the  rest  of  the  money?"  "Sure."  says 
Sullivan,  "he  will  have  to  put  it  up. 
We  simply  have  got  him  where  we  want 
him,   and   Stratton   cannot   do   anything 

(838) 

at  all."  he  says,  "if  we  have  got  a  mind 
to  squeal  on  him.  why.  we  can  put  him 
out  of  public  life.  He  could  not  stand 
it  at  all."  Then  they  mentioned.  Gamey 
said.  well,  lie  didn't  think  Stratton  was 
using  him  quite  right,  because  they  had 
sent  a  man  up  to  Manitoulin  to  see  if 
they  could  get  John  McMillan  to  run  if 
he  was  forced  to  resign,  but  Sullivan  de- 
nied point-blank.  He  said  that  nothing 
like  that  ever  happened,  but  Gamey  in- 
sisted that  a  man  was  really  sent  up 
there.  Well,  he  says,  he  was  quite  posi- 
tive that  Stratton  did  not  send  him  up 
and  that  if  a  man  was  sent  up  there  he 
was  sent  up  by  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet 
and  not  by  Stratton.  However,  they 
passed  on  from  this,  and  Gamey  says.  "1 
cannot  help  thinking  about  that  fellow 
Myers  who  took  the  money  down  to  tho 
smoking-room."  Whv,  says  Sullivan, 
"Myers  didn't  take  the  money  down  to 
the  smoking-room."  he  says;  "here  is  a 
thing  we  must  get  right."  He  appar- 
ently was  put  out  about  it.  and  he  savs 
"Myers  didn't  take  the  money  down  to 
the  smoking-room,  it  was  that  fellow 
Chase  who  sits  in  front  of  the  Premier's 
door,"  he  says.  "Stratton  handed"  the 
money  to  Myers  and  Myer^  gave  it  to 
Phase,  and  Chase  took  it  down,  and  left 
it  in  the  smoking-room.  Harney  says, 
"Yes,  yes.  Frank.  T  am  glad  you  men- 
tioned that,"  he  says.  "Yes.  yes,  Frank, 
T  am  glad  you  mentioned  that,"  he  seem- 
ed to 

0. — Never  mind  what  he  seemed  to  do, 
tell    us   what   he   said,   can   you   recollect 

(839) 

what  he  -aid?  A.-  No.  T  cannot.  Of 
course  T  would  not  swear  to  any  words 
at   all.     But    the   import   of   the   conver- 
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=ation  was  by  the  way  the  whole  thing 
happened.  I  drew  from  it 

Mr.  Johnston:  No,  no,  not  what  you 
drew  from  it,  what  did  he  say?  A. — 
Then  that  is  about  all  I  can  remember 
just  now  about  that  part  of  the  inter- 
view. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  You  cannot  give  the  ex- 
act words,  but  you  said  you  could  give 
the  import  or  the  result?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — To  which  my  learned  friend  ob- 
jects? A. — I  could  give  the  result  of  the 
conversation. 

Q. — What  was  the  result  as  to  that 
branch  of  it? 

Mr.  Fviddell:     That  is  not  right,  surely. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  My  learned  friend  will 
get  it  out  of  you  in  cross-examination. 
We  will  let  it  pass  on.  Can  you  give  us 
the   result? 

Mr.  Riddell:  That  is  surely  not  evi- 
dence. 

The  Chancellor:  I  suppose  he  ought  to 
give  the  words  if  he  can  remember  them. 

"Mr.  Ritchie:  Can  you  remember  the 
words?  A. — I  will  just  say  what  I  do 
remember  again,  and  it  might  bring  it 
to  me  again.  Sullivan  said  Stratton  gave 
the  money  to  Mevers  and  Meyers  gave  it 
to  Chase,  and  Chase  took  it  down  and 
left  it  in  the  smoking-room,  and  Gamey 
says,  "Yes.  yes,  Frank."  he  says.  "I  am 
glad  you  mentioned  that."  and  here  he 
took,  or  apparently  took,  out  a  book 
and  said  he  was  going  to 

Mr.  Johnston:  That  is  not  evidence. 
You    did   not   see  him. 

(840) 

A. — He  says.  T  will  take  it  down. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Then  never  mind  what  he 
apparently  did.  He  said  he  would  take 
it  down,  and  you  could  not  see  whether 
he  was  writing  in  his  book  or  not?  A. — 
No,  I  could  not  see  of  course. 

Q. — Then  what  other  matter  of  con- 
versation do  you  recollect?  A. — Well, 
they  talked  about  the  bye-elections,  and 
Sullivan — oh,  yes,  I  could  tell  how  that 
was  led  up  to.  Sullivan  said.  "They 
need  you  just  as  bad  now  a-  they  did 
last  August."  He  says  they  have  got 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Charlton,  he 
says  is  sick,  and  he  -aid  Charlton,  he 
didn't  think,  would  last  a  week,  and  they 
have  three  sick  members,  and  Evanturel, 
they  didn't  know*  whether  he  would 
come  down  or  not,  but  the  Government 
thought  he  would  not  come  down  or 
some  words  to  that  effect,  and  lie  said 
that  the  bye-elections  could  be  easily 
opened  up,  or.  at  least,  the  three  Constit- 
uencies, the  three  norths,  could  easily  be 
opened  up,  in  fact,  he  said  he  knew  of 
evidence  that  would  unseat  the  three 
Liberals — no,  he  said  he  knew  of  evidence 
that  would  unseat  the  Liberals  in  North 
Perth  and  North  Grey,  and  he  could  get 
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evidence  in  half  an  hour  that  would 
unseat  the  Liberal  in  North  Norfolk; 
he  said  his  father  managed  the  whole 
thing,  but  that  he  did  not  go  into  any 
constituencies;  he  went  up  to  some  town 
or  place  near  North  Grey.  He  mention- 
ed the  name,  but  I  don't  remember  the 
name,  and  said  that  he  did  not  go  into 
the  constituency  before  he  came  back. 
They  mentioned  some  man's  name,  or  at 
least    Gamey    asked    him    if    a    certain 

(841) 

man  was  the  man  that  was  doing  the 
boodling  in  North — 

Q. — Doing  what?  A. — Doing  the 
boodling.  He  did  not  use  the  word 
boodling.  I  don't  remember  that  being 
used,  but  it  was  words  signifying  the 
same  thing. 

Q. — Did  not  use  that  expression,  but 
conveyed  that  meaning?  A. — Conveyed 
that  meaning,  yes,  who  did  the  boodling 
in  North  Grey,  and  I  think  Gamey 
mentioned  a  man  Vance.  He  asked  him 
if  that  was  a  man  named  Vance  that 
was  up  there.  Sullivan  said,  "No,  it 
was  a  man  they  didn't  suspect  at  all." 
Then  there  was  a  matter  that  came  in 
a  little  further  ahead  that  I  forgot  to 
mention.  Sullivan  said  that  Symes  had 
been  down,  and  was  trying  to  persuade 
the  Government  not  to  put  any  trust  in 
Gamey.  He  said  that  his  father  thought 
that  Symes  was  playing  dirty,  and  that 
Symes  should  have  pulled  with  them 
from  the  start  instead  of  acting  the  way 
he  did,  and  he  said  that  Conmee  thought 
he  was  doing  it  up  fine  when  he  wrote 
a  letter  and  thought  that  he  would 
knock  Lewis  out  of  the  appointment.  - 

(J. — Who  was  this?  A. — I  guess  it  is 
Conlin  instead  of  Conmee. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  the  name?  A. — 
It  is  Conlin.  C-O-N-L-I-N.  I  think  that 
is  the  way  he  spells  it.  He  said  that 
Conlin  had  written  a  letter  to  Gamey, 
and  he  thought  he  had  knocked  Lewis 
out  of  his  appointment,  but  Gamey  said 
Lewis  was  going  to  get  the  inspector- 
ship, and  Sullivan,  his  father  said,  that 
Lewis  was  a  good  man,  because  Le\vi9 
controlled  a  large  number  of  votes,  and 

(842) 

he  thought  he  was  a  good  man  for  the 
appointment.  Spencer's  name,  too,  was 
mentioned  concerning  some  job.  I  think 
it  was  in  connection  with  the  inspector- 
ship, and  they  also  discussed  as  to  who 
was  to  be  appointed  License  Commis- 
sioners. Gamey  said  he  did  not  care 
who  was  appointed  License  Commission- 
ers. Sullivan  said  he  had  better  hand 
in  the  names.  Gamey  said  he  did  not 
care  about  that.  Well,  Sullivan  insisted 
that  he  would  hand  in  the  names.  Well. 


Gamey  said,  I  will  hand  in  the  names 
in  the  morning,  then.  Sullivan  said  he 
would  pass  them  into  Stratton,  and  tel'l 
Stratton  he  did  not  care  who  was  ap- 
pointed as  commissioners.  Right  after 
they  were  talking  about  the  timber  deal 
Sullivan  said  that  there  was  a  man  from 
the  west  had  come  down,  and  that  he 
was  talking  to  his  father,  and  that  he 
wanted  to  get  a  timber  concession,  and 
that  his  father  told  him  it  would  cost 
him  some  money,  and  he  asked  Mm  how 
much — his  father  told  him  it  would  cost 
him  some  money,  and  he  offered  $1,000. 
but  Sullivan  said  he  didn't  think  he 
would  get  a  $1,000  out  of  it,  and  Sulli- 
van said,  "We  don't  want  to  make  a 
fool  of  ourselves  like  that,  whatever  we 
want,  we  want  it  to  be  good  and  large; 
we  have  got  the  Government  where  we 
want  them  now,  and  we  can,  if  we  squeal 
on  them,"  he  says,  "it  will  put  them  right 
out  of  business,"  he  says.  Yes,  Gamey 
said  if  I  become  the  Minister  of  Mines 
we  could  arrange  things  all  right;  he 
says  you  could  get  evHence  for  me,  at 
least,  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  this 
point;    anyway    there     was    some    talk 

(84?) 

about  Mr.  Sullivan  being  able  to  get 
evidence  that  would — 

Q. — They  were  going  to  have  a  new 
Cabinet  with  a  Minister  of  Mines,  and 
Frank  Sullivan,  a  member,  as  the  Minis- 
ters. You  said  a  little  while  ago  that 
Sullivan  said,  and  you  switched  on  to 
something  else;  Mr.  Sullivan  said  they 
need  you  as  much  now  as  ever?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — You  are  going  on  to  say  some- 
thing in  connection  with  that.  Was 
any  further  explanation  made  in  connec- 
tion with  that  statement?  A. — Well, 
the  reason  that  he  gave  was  that  there 
were  members  in  the  Cabinet  that  were 
sick. 

Q. — You  did  give  us  that?  Then  that 
was  the  reason  apparently?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then,  was  there  anything  else  be- 
yond what  you  have  told  us?  A. — 
Well.  Sullivan  said  that  they  could  easily 
bring  them  to  time;  there  was  no  ques- 
tion about  it;  if  they  kicked  about  it 
thai  he  knew  a  confidential  man  on  the 
World  staff  that  would  not  give  him 
away  on  any  consideration,  no  matter 
what  he  told  him,  and  he  would  get  him 
to  put  in  a  few  scare  headlines  in  the 
World,  and  next  morning  the  Govern- 
ment would  come  to  time  all  right. 

Q. — A  potent  influence,  a  few  scare 
headlines  in  the  World?  A. — One  of  the 
last  things  Gamey  asked  him  was  why 
was  it  you  registered  those  letters  from 
Yorkville?  Well,  Sullivan  said,  "That 
was  on  my  way  home;  when  I  got  off 
the  oar  to  take  a  transfer,  the  post- 
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office  is  right  close  by ,"  he  say*,  ••there  is 
a  post-office  just  a  little  out  of  the  city. 

(844) 

or  belonging  to  the  city,  and  he  regis- 
tered them  there,  and  ho  said  he  did  not 
want  to  register  them  in  the  Parliament 
buildings. 

Q- — Have  you  told  us  generally  all 
that  occurred?  A.— I  could  not  say  I 
have  told  all. 

Q- — You  have  told  all  that  you  recol- 
lect at  the  moment?  A.— Yes,  I  think  I 
have. 

Q. — My  learned  friend  may  perhaps  re- 
fresh your  recollection.  Then,  at  all 
events,  after  the  interview  was  over 
what  became  of  Gamey  and  Sullivan? 
A. — WpII,  they  left  the  room. 

Q.— They  left  before  you  did?  A.— 
<)h.  yes;  they  left  before  we  came  from 
behind  the  pianos. 

Q- — And  they  went  down  stairs.  Did 
they  lock  the  doors?  A.— I  don't  know 
whether  they  locked  the  doors  or  not. 
but  I  know  there  was  one  door  locked, 
because  we  had  ,  or  at  least  Mr.  Kinney 
had,  to  go  out  and  unlock  it;  there  was 
a  spring  lock  on  it. 

Q. — Then  was  the  light  put  out  when 
Mr.  Gamey  went  out?  A. — Oh,  yes,  he 
put  out  all  the  lights. 

Q- — And  locked  the  doors?  A. — Well, 
lie  did  not  lock  the  door  of  the  room  we 
were  in. 

Q. — The  outer  door?    A. — Yes. 

Q- — You  said  it  was  a  spring  lock,  so 
that  you  could  not  get  out  if  you 
wanted  to.  Then  how  long  before  Mr. 
Gamey  returned  to  the  room?  A. — I 
guess  it  would  be  about  15  or  20  min- 
utes. 

Q- — Unlocked  the  doors  and  came  into 
the  room?  A.— He  did  not  unlock  the 
doors;   Mr.   Kinney   had   to  go   out   and 

(845) 

let  him  in,  do  you  see. 

Q—  Mr.  Kinney  let  him  in?  A. — Not 
into  the  little  room,  but  into  the  larger 
room. 

Q- — How  long  did  you  remain  there  be- 
fore you  left  the  building?  A.— I  think 
we  talked  about  10  or  15  minutes. 

Q.— And  then  left  the  buildinjj?  A  — 
Yes. 

Q- — And  yon  went  home,  1  suppose? 
A- — Yes.  No,  we  did  not  go  home,  we 
went  down  to  the  Mail  building  to  hear 
the  reports  of  Foster's  election. 

Q—  Did  Mr.  Gamey  go  with  you,  or 
just  the  three  boys?  A.— We  went  to- 
gether; Mr.  Gamey  went  away  some- 
where else.  I  think  he  left  us  at  the 
door. 

Q.— He   did   not  go    with   you    to    the 

Mail  office?     A.— No. 
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Q. — Did  you  prepare  a  statement  for 
Mr.  Gamey?  A. — Yes,  I  prepared  that 
statement,  at  least  that  is  a  copy. 

0. —  Is  this  your  handwriting?  A. — 
Yes.     (Ex.  57.)' 

Q. — That  is  the  copy  you  prepared? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — Tell  us  how  you  came  to  prepare 
this,  when  you  were  asked  to  prepare 
it?  A. — Well,  I  received  a  little  note 
early  in  the  morning,  I  don't  know  whe- 
ther the  other  boys  were  in  or  not,  but 
I  received  a  little  note  early  in  the  morn- 
ing from  Mr.  Gamey  saying  he  would 
like  to  have  a  statement  to  read  in  the 
Souse;  lie  thoughl  if  we  put  it  in  ques- 
tion and  answer  form  it  would  be  all 
right.  Early  in  the  morning.  I  was 
there  alone  anyway.  I  could  not  swear 
whether  I  was  there  alone  or  not,  but 
anyway  I  signed  for  it.  The  messenger 
boy  sent  it,  and  1  signed  for  the  thing. 

(840) 

Of  course  I  could  not  pretend  to  give  any 
question  and  answer  statement  of  this 
thing. 

Q. — You  had  not  take  anything  down 
in  shorthand  at  all?  A. — I  did  not  take 
a  thing  down,  oh,  no.  In  fact  I  didn't 
like  the  idea  of  putting  in  a  statement 
anyway.  I  did  not  exactly  see  the  neces- 
sity of  it  at  the  time.  Anyway  my 
brother  came  back.  I  did  not  write  out 
the  statement.  I  knew  my  brother  was 
down  town,  and  he  would  recall — 

The  Chancellor:  Your  brother  came 
back.    Never  mind  that. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  About  what  time  did  your 
brother  see  you?  A. — I  think  about 
two  o'clock;  I  couldn't  say  anything 
positive  as  to  the  time. 

Q. — And  he  told  you  something  about 
this  statement?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — About  getting  a  statement  for  Mr. 
Gamey,  and  did  you  set  to  work  to 
write  out  one?  A. — 1  don't  know  whe- 
ther 1   set  to  work  right   away  or  not. 

Q. — You  did  prepare  this  statement? 
A. — Yes,  I  prepared  that  statement. 

Q. — And  what  time  did  you  give  it  to 
Mr.  Gamey?  A. — I  guess  about — I 
didn't  give  it  to  Mr.  Gamey  at  all. 

Q.— Who  did  you  give  it  to?  A.— I 
gave  it  to  Mr.  Smith. 

Q. — Where?  A. — Just  outside  of  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

(847) 

i 

Q. — Outside  of  the  door  of  the  House? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  you  prepared  this  from  the 
time  your  brother  notified  you.  and 
then  hurried  up  to  the  House  and  hand- 
ed it  in?  A. — Yes,  I  left  our  house  at 
half-past  three:  I  did  not  have  time  to 
look  over  it.     1  looked  over  it  very  lair- 
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riedly,  and  I  prepared  it  in  a  big  hurry 
anyway. 

Q. — At  all  events  that  is  the  one  that 
you  gave  to  him  that  is  produced  here? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  and  your  brother  have 
any  discussion  about  the  contents  of  this 
at  all?  A. — No,  we  didn't  have  any  dis- 
cussion about  that  at  all.  He  never  saw 
it. 

Q. — You  did  not  read  it  over  to  him 
at  all?    A. — No,  he  wasn't  there. 


CROSS-EXAMINED     BY     MR. 
STON. 


JOHN- 


Q. — Was  money  mentioned  on  that 
occasion  in  the  piano  factory?  A. — Well, 
explain  what  you  mean. 

Q. — Was  the  word  money  mentioned 
on  that  occasion  in  the  piano  factory? 
A. — The  word  money  was  mentioned, 
yes. 

Q. — Was  the  word  money  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  Myers-Chase-Strat- 
ton  interview?  A. — Yes,  I  think  it 
was. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  what  you 
think;  will  you  swear  it?  A. — Well, 
what  is  your  question  again? 

Q. — Was  the  word  money  mentioned 
in  connection  with  [Stratton,  Chase,  and 
Myers,  is  my  question?  A. — Yes,  the 
word  money  was  mentioned. 

Q. — How  often  was  the  word  money 
mentioned?     A. — Well,  I  never  counted. 

(848) 

Q. — More  than  once?  A. — Well,  if  you 
give  me  time  I  will  try  to  reckon  it  up. 
Well,  I  think  it  was  mentioned  two  or 
three  times,  I  couldn't  say  definitely. 

Q. — Could  not  say.  Tell  me  onjce 
when  it  was  mentioned?  A. — It  was 
mentioned  first  by  Mr.  Gamey. 

Q.— What  did  he  say?  A.— jHe  said — 
he  said — let  me  see,  I  have  just ■ 

Q.— Forgotten?  A. — Oh,  no,  I  have 
not  forgotten. 

Q. — Then  please  tell  me,  don't  keep  us 
here  all  day.  You  had  your  story  very 
pat  just  now?  A. — Yes,  I  am  going  to 
have   it   pat,   too. 

Q. — You  are  bound  to  have  it  pat?  A. 
— Certainly. 

Q. — That  is  what  you  are  here  for?  A. 
— I  am  going  to  have  it  pat. 

Q. — And  that  is  what  you  are  here  for? 
A. — Certainly. 

Q. — Then  go  on  and  tell  me  the  first 
time  money  was  mentioned?  A. — Well, 
Mr.  Gamey  says,  when  Meyers  took  the 
— he  says  when  Meyers  took  the  money 
down  to  the  smoking- room  that  is  the 
way  it  came  in. 

Q. — And  you  heard  these  wOTaV?  A. — 
Well,  I  wouldn't  swear  to  any  exact 
words  at  all. 


Q.— I  am  speaking  about,  you  heard 
the  word  money  in  that  connection?  A. 
— Yes,  I  heard  the  word  money. 

Q—  Not  the  word  "parcel"?  A.— No, 
not  the  word  parcel. 

Q. — And  when  was  it  mentioned  again, 
money?  A.— Well,  I  think  Mr.  Sullivan 
mentioned  when  he  was  talking  about 
it. 

Q. — About  what?  A.— He  was  trying 
to  correct  Mr.  Gamey  about  it  being  Mr. 
( 'hase  and  not  Mr.  Meyers. 

Q. — That  is  the  occasion  you  are 
speaking  about?     A. — Yes. 

(849) 

Q. — The  same  occasion,?  A. — The 
same    occasion,    certainly. 

Q. — Now  I  am  asking  you,  Gamey  men- 
tioned it,  and  Sullivan  mentioned" it,  that 
was  twice  the  word  money  was  mention- 
ed?   A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  the  third  time  was  when?  A. 
— Oh,  the  third  time,  well  I  guess* 

Q. — Don't  guess,  please.  The  third 
time  when  money  was  mentioned?  A. — 
Mr.  Sullivan  might  have  mentioned  it 
three  or  four  times. 

Q. — Not  might  have?  A. — I  couldn't 
swear  to  anything  like  that. 

Q. — Cannot  swear  whether  it  was  said 
or  not?  A. — Certainly  I  can  swear  whe- 
ther it  was  said,  I  said  definitely,  it  was 
said,  don't  make  any  mistake  about  that. 

Q. — And  no  man  could  be  mistaken 
about  it  who  heard  that  conversation? 
A. — No,  I  am  not  mistaken  about  it  at 
all. 

Q. — You  swore  no  man  could  be  mis- 
taken about  the  word  money  being  used 
instead  of  the  word  parcel  wdien  they 
were  talking  about  taking  it  to  the 
smoking-room?  A. — Well,  I  am  not  sup- 
posed to  give  an  expression  of  opinion 
upon  that  point. 

Q. — Was  it  clearly  enough  said*,  the 
word  money  and  not  the  word  parcel? 
A. — I  did  not  hear  anything  about  the 
word  parcel. 

Q. — Then  when  Gamey  said  what  was 
talked  about  was  the  word  parcel  and 
not  the  money,  he  is  not  telling  what  is 
correct?    A. — I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  whether  he  is  or 
is  not,  please  tell  me.  yes  or  no.  When 
Gamey  swore  that  the  word  parcel  was 

(849a) 

used  and  not  the  word  money  he  is  not 
telling  what  is  correct.  wThat  do  you  say? 
A. — I  say  not  on  that  occasion.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  possibility  that  it  might 
have  been  mentioned  sometime. 

Q. — Do  not  argue:  you  say  the  word 
parcel  was  never  mentioned  as  far  as  you 
recollect?  A. — No,  it  was  not.  But  I 
don't  say  it  might  not  have  been  men- 
tioned. 
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Q. — .1  am  not  asking  you  that? 
A. — Well,  I  must  have  myself  under- 
stood. 

Q. — You  shall  have  yourself  under- 
stood. Now  I  am  asking  you  again,  as 
far  as  you  recollect,  was  the  word  par- 
cel mentioned?  You  have  sworn  it  was 
not,  tell  me  what  you  say  now?  A. — 
Well,  I  say  that  as  far  as  I  recollect  the 
word  parcel  was  not  mentioned,  but  it 
might   have  been  mentioned. 

Q.— I  am  not  saying  what  might  have 
been.  I  want  as  far  as  you  recollect. 
Now  you  have  given  us  the  talk  in  the 
consecutive  order  in  which  it  took  place? 
A. — Well,  of  course  I  could  not  say.  could 
not  swear  that  it  was  in  the  consecutive 
order,  part  of  it  was  and  part  of  it  was 
not. 

Q. — And  you  board  with  your  brother? 
A. — I  board  with  my  brother. 

Q. — And  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
talk  about  this  matter  in  the  papers 
and  in  the  country?  A. — Well,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  this  mat- 
ter, but  concerning  our  interview  there, 
only  lately. 

Q. — And  you  and  your  brother  have 
talked  it  over  a  good  deal,  no  doubt.  I 
don't  want  the  number  of  times,  but  you 
have  talked  it  over  a  good  deal?  A. — 
Well,  I  cannot  give  you  the  number  of 

(849b) 

times — talked  it  over  casually.  It  was 
quite  an  exciting  conversation. 

Q. — And  you  went  there  to  listen  to 
a  conversation?  A. — Yes.  that  is  why  I 
went  there. 

Q. — You  were  there  with  two  other-; 
to  hear  what  was  said?     A. — Certainly. 

Q. — You  were  there  to  be  used  in  fu- 
ture if  necessary  to  give  evidence?  A. — 
Nothing  was  said  about  that  matter. 

Q. — Later  on?    A. — No,  not  later  on. 

Q. — When  were  you  first  asked  to  give 
evidence?  A. — I  was  first  asked  by — 
concerning  giving  evidence  by — T  don't 
know  exactly  who  it  was.  T  know  the 
first  time  T  went  down  to  Mr.  MePher- 
son's  office. 

0- — How  long  ago  since  you  were  ask- 
ed to  give  evidence?  A. — T  think  it  was 
the  first  time  T  went  to  Mr.  McPherson's 
office. 

Q. — How  Inn?  ago  was  that?  A. — Oh, 
T  don't  remember.  Tt  was  not  very  Ion? 
after  the  matter  was  discussed  in  the 
House,  anyway. 

Q. — About  a  month  ago?  A.— Well,  T 
couldn't  say  whether  it  was  a  month 
aeo. 

Q. — Three  weeks  ago?  A. — I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  three  weeks  ago  or 
not. 

Q. — Two  weeks  ago?  A. — Tt  was  he- 
fore  two  weeks  ago.  T  think. 
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Q. — You  are  undertaking1- to  give  a 
conversation  that  took  place  five  weeks 
ago,  and  you  have  not  any  idea  within 
a  couple  of  weeks  when  you  went  to  Mc- 
Pherson's office  about  it.  Why  is  your 
memory  better  in  the  one  ease  than  the 
other?  A. — I  will  tell  you  very  plainly 
why.     In   the    first   place,   I   went    there 

(849c) 
to  hear  the  conversation;  in  the  second 
place,  it  was  a  very  interesting  conversa- 
tion. 1  am  not  likely  to  forget  it.  and  in 
the  third  place  it  was  a  very  interestin<z 
conversation  for  the  people  of  Ontario 
when  they  mark  their  ballots  next  time. 

Q. — I  see  "you  are  a  politician?  A. — 
No.  I  have  not  taken  a  great  deal  of 
interest   in  politics. 

Q. — But  you  are  growing  up  well  in 
politics?     A. — Well.  I  am  not  very  tall. 

(850) 

Q. — Are  you  the  man  that  was  up  at 
the  Sault.  taking  part  in  the  political 
elections   and  protests?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q.— That  was  your  brother?  A.— That 
was  my  brother. 

Q. — You  thought  the  marking  of  the 
ballot  would  impress  it  on  your  mind? 
You  had  no  idea  you  would  be  called 
upon  to  give  this  statement  in  future. 
Did  you  want  to  listen  to  it?  Oh.  well. 
I  thought  it  might  be  useful. 

Q. — You  thought  you  would?  A. — Yes. 
certainly. 

Q. — And  you  thought  it  would  come  in 
some  kind  6i  evidence,  and  that  is  what 
it  was  for.  do  you  denv  that?  A. — 
That  I  was  going  to  get  it  as  evidence? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — T  did  not  know  in  what 
form  T  would  give  it.  whether  in  the 
witness  box — in  fact.  I  did  not  care. 

0- — You  did  not  care  as  long  as  you 
had  a  chance  of  giving  it?  A. — T  did  not 
care.  Tt  was  useful  information,  and  I 
was  glad  to  give  it  at  any  time. 

0. — Useful  information  for  what?     A. 

Useful  for  the  people  of  Ontario,  evi- 
,1,.., ,.,,  they  should  have  known  be- 
fore. 

Q. — Why,  what  had  the  people  of  On- 
tario to  do  with  it  Because  it  would 
defeat  the  Liberal  Government?  A. — Be- 
cause it  would  <rivc  justice  to  the  people. 

Q. — Because  it  would  defeat  the  Lib- 
eral Government,  is  that  the  reason  it 
would  be  useful  ti>  the  Ontario  people, 
because  you  hoped  it  would  help  to  de- 
feat the  Ontario  Government?  A. — 
Well 

Q. — Ts  that  the  reason'  A. — T  said  the 
reason — T  gave  you  the  reason,  because 
it  was  in  the  interest  of  justice. 

Q. — Tn  what  way  was  it  going  to  serve 
the  interest  of  justice?  A.  Well,  be- 
cause if  that  interview  is  true  and  as  it 
proves   a   good   deal,   it    proves    that    the 
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Ross  Government  were  not  doing  justice. 

Q. — They  were  corrupt?  A. — They 
were  corrupt. 

Q. — You  believed  it?     A. — Certainly. 

Q. — And  you  always  believe  the  Ross 
Government  were  corrupt'.'  A. — No.  not 
at  all. 

Q. — When  did  you  first  believe  the 
Eo-s  Government  were  corrupt?  A. — 
Well,  I  have  lived  long  enough  in  New 
Ontario  to  know  that  they  are  pretty 
corrupt.      (Laughter.) 

The  Chief  Justice:  We  shall  have  to 
clear  the  court-room  if  we  have  any  more 
of  these  demonstrations. 

The  Chief  Justice:  You  had  better 
ask  him  his  age. 

Mr.  Johnston:  How  old  are  you?  A. — 
1  a.m   twenty-one. 

Q. — How  long  has  that  fact  been  in 
your  mind;  how  many  years?  A. — Oh, 
I  don't  know. 

Q. — Five  or  six  anyway?  A. — What 
fact  do  you  refer  to? 

Q. — The  fact  that  you  have  known  the 
Rostj  Government  is  corrupt?  A. — i 
couldn't  say  anything  about  that. 

Q. — Three  or  four  years  have  you  felt 
that  in  your  mind?  A. — I  couldn't  say 
anything  about  that. 

Q—  When  I  take,  for  instance,  1902. 
was  your  mind  in  that  condition  that 
you  believed  the  Ross  Government  to 
*be  corrupt?  A. — Well,  I  didn't  think 
they  were  very  virtuous,  but  I  couldn't 
come  here  and  swear,  as  I  can  to-day, 
that  I  believe  the  Ross  Government  was 
corrupt;  I  had  an  idea  that  they  were, 
but  here  I  have  a  good  idea. 

Q. — And  then  when  you  got  into  this 
room  you  went  in  there  with  your  mind 
prepared  for  evidence  of  the  corruption 
of  the  Ross  Government?  A. — Why,  I 
don't  know — 
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Q. — Your  mind  was  running  that  way, 
looking  for  evidence  of  the  corruption  of 
the  Ross  Government?  A. — I  would 
not  say  it  was  running  that  way  at 
all. 

(J. —  Would  ym  -wear  that  your  mirnl 
was  perfectly  unbiased  when  you  went 
up  there  to  listen  to  this  conversation? 
A. — Well,  I  am  a  Conservative;  I  can- 
not say  that  I  am  a  rabid  Conservative. 

Q.— I  should  think  not?  A.— But  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  capable  of  giving 
evidence  as  straight  as  I  hear  it. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  about  the 
evidence;  when  you  went  up  to  listen 
to  this  conversation,  I  am  asking  you 
if  your  mind  was  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  the  Ross  Government  was  a 
corrupt  Government;  tin  re  is  no  trouble 
about   answering   that   question;    was   it 


or  was  it  not?  A. — Well,  I  had  a  kind 
of  vague  idea  that  it  was  corrupt,  but  I 
had  a  more  definite  idea   when  I  left. 

Q. — After  you  heard  the  story  through 
Frank  Sullivan,  the  man  who  evidently 
was  making  Ministers  and  unmaking 
them?  A. — He  did  not  say  anything 
about  that,  making  Ministers. 

Q. — You  were  anxious,  of  course,  with 
your  mind  in  that  way,  to  catch  every- 
thing that  was  said?  A. — Well,  I  went 
there  to  hear  the  conversation. 

Q. — You  were  anxious  to  hear  every- 
thing that   was  said?     A. — Certainly. 

Q. — You  were  anxious  to  get  at  the 
truth?     A. — I   was. 

Q. — And  you  were  anxious  to  get  at 
the  facts  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  Ontario?    A. — I  was. 

Q. — And  the  interests  of  the  people 
nt  Ontario  were  being  served  if  you 
could  truthfully  get  the  evidence  of  the 
corruption    of    the    Ross      Government? 

(853) 

A. — That  is  right.  No,  I  beg  your  par- 
don, let  us  have  your  last  question. 

Q. — You  have  answered  yes.  The  re- 
porter will  read  it  for  you.  (The  re- 
porter reads  the  question.) 

A. — He  had  better  leave  off  the  "Ross 
Government."  You  ran  that  on  at  the 
last.  I  didn't  exactly  hear  it. 

Q. — You  should  always  listen  to  a 
question  before  you  answer  it.  Having 
that  state  of  mind  that  you  were  in, 
you  go  to  this  interview.  Where 
were  you  lying,  on  the  floor?  A. — No, 
I  was  sitting. 

Q. — Sitting  on  the  floor,  the  others 
also  were  sitting  on  the  floor?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Were  you  far  away  from  Frank 
•Sullivan?  A. — I  don't  know  where 
Frank   Sullivan   was. 

Q. — Sitting  under  or  near  the  gas 
jet  ?  A. — I  don't  know  where  Frank 
Sullivan  was. 

Q. — Do  you  know  where  the  gas  jet 
is?  A. — There  were  three  gas  jets  in  the 
room. 

Q. — Were  the  three  lit  when  these 
men  were  talking?  A. — No  ,at  least  the 
two  nearer  ones  could  not  have  been  lit, 
because  it  would  have  been  lighter  where 
we  were. 

Q. — Which  one  was  lit  when  these  men 
were  there  talking?  A. — It  would  be 
the  one  that  was  right  next  to — the 
furthest  away  from  us,  I  suppose;  I 
don't   know. 

Q. — The  one  nearer  the  door?  A. — The 
one  nearer  the  door. 

Q. — I  want  to  find  out  if  a  man  was 
sitting  near  that  desk,  how  far  he 
would  be  away  from  you,  if  he  sat  oppo- 
site the  gas  jet?  A.— I  don't  know  the 
length  of  the  room,  you  know;  T  have 
an  idea. 
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Q. — Between  you  and  him  there  were 
three  piano-;?  A.— There  were  four 
pianos. 

(854) 

Q. — There  were  not  perhaps  four 
pianos  between  you  and  him,  there  would 
only  be  the  three,  because  there  were 
two  in  the  middle  and  one  at  each  end. 

Q. — Now  where  did  you  sit,  on  the 
floor?  A. — This  is  not'  a  correct  view 
prefers  to  the  small  sketch). 

Q.— Take  this  one?  A.— That  is  not 
correct,  either.  They  were  more  over- 
lapping.     (Refers  to   Exhibit  55.) 

Q. — Where  abouts  were  you  sitting. 
(looking  at  55)!  A-  This  is  Adelaide 
street,  is  it? 

Q_Yes.  A.— Well,  then,  if  this  i^  the 
last  piano,  we  were  right  back  here. 

Q. — Were  you  back  behind  the  last 
piano?  A.— Yes,  certainly,  we  were  all 
together. 

Q. — How  far  were  you  away  from  the 
back  wall?  A. — Well*  we  would  be  about 
two  net  and  a  half.  I  guess.  At  least 
the  last  piano  was  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  from  the  wall,  and  we  were  sitting 
with  our  backs  right  against  the  wall. 

Q. — So.  you  were  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  and  Frank  Sullivan  and  this  man, 
according  to  Gamey's  story,  were 
at  the  other  end.  Now  did  Gamey  say 
during  that  conversation,  "We  don't 
want  to  gel  mixed  on  this  Myers  and 
Chase  business,  we  want  to  be  sure  of 
the  man.  we  don't  want  to  °:et  our 
stories  crossed."  Did  Gamey  say  that? 
A. —  H.'  did  not  use  those  words.  It 
was  Sullivan. 

Q.—  Did  he  make  use  of  words  to  that 
effect?     A. — 1   don't   remember. 

Q. — You  arc  professing  to  give  the 
conversation;  T  ask  yon  now  about  a 
most  important  part  of  it.  whether  he 
made  use  of  the  words  T  have  given  yon 
or  not.  Air.  Gamey?  A.— Let  me  have 
the  words  again. 

(855) 

Q.  — "  We  must   make   sum-   about    the 
main;    we    must    not    get     our     stories 
mist    not  'haw  any    hiti-h 
about    that."       A.    -No.     he    did     not 

those    words 

Q. — is  your  memory  clear  enough  to 
swear  to  that?  V  Well,  my  memory 
is-  unit.-  el*  :  'itt    lie   -1  i«l  not 

make  us  ■  of  those  words. 

Q.-   ;  use    of    words     to 

ffi     i      i  '.:;  mey,    I     mean,    to    Sulli- 

A  —  I    think    the   WOrdJs    If   used' — 

T    :i]n    not    quits    positive    about    this. 

but   T    think  hie  '■aid.    "We    must    have 

.  .    rythdng   rigiht,  Frank." 

Q. — But    in-    did    not     use    the    other 
word®,    "  We    must    not    .tret    the    thins: 
d-     we    must    not     have    a    hitch 
about   the  man  Bhat  brought  the  ;> 
or   the    money."     Th^s.e    words   hi 
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not  use.  •'  We  want  to  be  sure  of  the 
man;  we  don't  want  to  get  mixed  on 
that;  we  don't  want  to  get  our  stories 
crossed."  He  did  not  use  tihose  words. 
Did  he  or  not?  A. — 'He  certainly  did 
not. 

Q. — I  want  to  test  your  memory  be- 
cause I  may  have  to  call  some  evidence 
later  on,  and  I  want  to  make  sure. 
Are  you  positive  about  that?  A. — Cer- 
tainly,  I  am   positive  about  that. 

Q. — And  if  I  put  a  witness  in  the  box 
who  swears  that  is  so  that  is  not  cor- 
rect?    A. — That   is   not    correct. 

Q. — Now,  Mr.  Gamey  swore  this  on 
page  514:  "  Finally  you  and  he  agreed, 
you  pretending  and  he  real  a/bout  that, 
that  it  should  be  put  in  'this  way,  that 
Myers  took  the  parcel  to  Ohase,  and 
Chase  took  it  to  the  smoking  room." 
"What  would  be  the  proper  answer  to 
that?     A. — What   is  it  again? 

Q. — (Question   repeated.) 
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Q. — (Question  repeated.).  A. — Sulli- 
van real? 

Q. — Yes.  in  earnest  about  it.  (Same 
extract  read.)  Was  that  the  fact.' 
A. — I   don't   understand   your    question. 

Q. — It  was  agreed  between  you  and 
Sullivan  as  the  way  the  story  should 
be    told. 

Mr.  Ritchie — That  is  only  taking 
part   of    the   question. 

Mr.  Riddeil— No,  that  was  all  th- 
question. 

Mr.  Johnston — My  learned  friend 
should  mot  interfere. 

Air.  Ritchie — I  wild  interfere  and  ask 
their  Lordships  to  rule  whether  my 
learned  friend  has  the  right  to  simply 
take  a  part  of  a  question  and  read  it. 
He  read  from  the  third  line  of  tihe 
question. 

Mr.    Johnston — -It    was      agreed      be- 
tween   you.    that    is.    between    SuMivar. 
and   Gamey.    as   to  the   way   the   story 
should    be    told.      I    do    not    oa^e    any- 
thing   abcut    what    the    story    was 
am    merely    asking   him    this   ques 
"  Tt    was    agreed    between    Gamey    air1 
Sullivan   as   the    way   th..-    story   should. 
be    told.    Myers    took    the      parcel      to 
<"hase.  and  Chase  took  it   to  th^  smok- 
ing   room.      Now.    what    would    be    the 
proper   answer   to    that?     Would 
be    the    fact    or  not    be    the    fact    that 
tint    was  the  way  it  was  agreed  upon 
between  them?  A. — That  it   was  ag 
upon    between    them? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — Well.  I  don't  remem- 
ber bhem   agreeing  upon  anything. 

Q.— Was     it     the    fa.-t     that     Unw 

agree  thai   that   was  the  way  that  the 
Chase-Myers  story  should  be  told,  that 
Myers    took    it    to    Chase    and    Oh. 
th"  smoking  room,  was  that  agreed  up- 
on   between    them?     A.— well,    >■•  ■ 
d    to  be  

(357) 

O.— *  ■  it   was. 

M  p.  Ritchie — Let   him  answer,  p 

Q. — I    want    to   qualify   t'ha.t. 
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Mr.  Johnston — You  can  qualify  it 
any  way  you  like.  A. — G-amey  appar- 
ently dud  not  know  by  the  way  he  an- 
swered;  hie  apparently  was  not  siure 
which  one  it  was  that  took  the  money, 
or,  at  least — yes,  he  took  the  money 
down  to  the  smoking  room,  and,  in 
fact,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  they 
did  not  talk.  Gamey  did  not  say  very 
much  about  it  at  all;  it  was  Sullivan 
that  was   put   out  about  it. 

Q. — Now,  having  said  that,  do  you 
profess  to  give  us  the  connection  in 
which  this  story  was  told;  the  dif- 
ferent connections  in  which  the  story 
was  carried  out?  A. — I  could  not 
swear.  I  have  got  part  of  it  in  the 
right   connection. 

Q. — A  pant  of  it  may  not  be?  A. — 
Well,  I  could  not  swear  that  that 
memorandum  is  in  the  right  connec- 
tion, but  just  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection,  of   course. 

Q. — The  memorandum  that  you  pre- 
pared on  the  12th  day  of  (March,  1903, 
was  according  to  the  best  of  your  re- 
collection?    A. — Certainly. 

Q. — That  was  made  within  two  days 
of    the    occurrence?     A. — It    was    made 

Q. — One  day  of  the  occurrence?  A. — 
Yes,   it   was   made   within  one   day. 

Q. — And  your  memory  of  that  time 
would  likely  be  more  correct  .a  mouth 
later?    A. — Certainly. 

Q. — Now,  in  what  connection  was  it 
that  Sullivan  said  that  whenever  he 
called  to  see  Stratton  he  did  not  hr.ve 
to  wait  Wis  turn,  but  wa9  sent  right 
into   his   private   room?       A. — 'Weill,    he 
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mentioned   that   a   couple   of   times. 

Q. — In  what  connection  was  either 
one  of  the  times  said?  A. — You  see,  he 
talked  about  Myers  twice,  you  know, 
and  he  mentioned  that  in  connection 
with  Myers,  and  he  also  mentioned  it 
when  they  first  talked  about  Stratton. 
They  talked  about  Stratton  several 
timies,  and  I  think  that  that  came  in 
when  tihey  first  talked  about  Strat- 
ton 

Q. — Did  Sullivan  say  that  Myers  did 
not  know  that  there  was  money  in  the 
envelope?  Did  he  or  not  give  me  your 
memory?      A. — I    don't    remember. 

Q. — The  most  important  feature  of 
the  whole  case,  and  the  only  important 
feature,  the  question  of  money?  A. — 
Did  Myers? 

Q. — Did  Sullivan  say  that  Myers  did 
not  know  there  was  money  in  the  en- 
velope? A. — I  don't  think  he  said'.  I 
don't  remember  as  I  said  Whether  he 
said  that  positively  or  not,  but  he  in- 
ferred that  Myers  did  not  know  there 
was    money  in'  the    envelope. 

Q. — Why  do  you  say  he  inferred 
that?  A. — Well,  he  said1  they  talked 
as  though  they  did  not  put  match  con- 
fidence in  Myers,  and  Myers  spoke  to 
him  and  asked  him  If — oh,  if  Gamey 
would  get    the  patronage    for  this. 

Q. — I  am  not  speaking  about  the  pa- 
tronage  at    all.    I    am    asking   you    the 


question,  did  Sullivan  say  that  Myers 
did  not  know  that  the  money  was  in 
the  envelope?  A. — Well,  you  asked  me 
how  I  inferred,  and  I  was  telling  you 
how  I  inferred. 

Q. — Tell  me  how  you  inferred?  A. — 
Well,  because  Sullivan  said  he  was 
talking  to  Myers,  and  Myers  asked  him 
if    hie    thought    Gamey    would    get    the 
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patronage  for  this,  and  I  infer  from 
that,  and  he  inferred  from  that,  that 
Myers  did  not  know  there  was  amy 
money  in  it. 

Q. — Now,  in  writing  ont  your  state- 
ment, you  put  down,  Sullivan  said  that 
Myers  did  not  know  there  was  money 
in  the  envelope.  Do  you  remember 
that?     A.— I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Ritchlie — Is  that  in  it? 

Mr.  Johnston — I  must  ask  my  learn- 
ed friends  not  to  suggest  to  the  wit- 
rues®. 

The  Chancellor — I  understand  you 
are  quoting  from  the  statement.  Then 
you  should  not  be  interrupted. 

Mr.  Ritchie — I  have  a  copy  of  it,  and 
it.  is  not  in  the  copy. 

Mr.  Johnston — I  know  nothing  about 
the  copy.  I  am  reading  from  the  pa- 
per in  my  hand.  I  say,  did  you  write 
in  your  statement  that  Sullivan  said 
that  Myerr,  did  not  know  tihere  was 
money  in  the  envelope?  Did  you  write 
that  down  in  your  statement  in  your 
handwriting?  A. — Well,  of  course  if  I 
wrote  it  down  it  would  be  in  my  hand- 
writing. 

Q. — Did  you  or  not  write  that  state- 
ment dtown?  A. — I  don't  remember 
whether  I  -wrote  it  down  or  not. 

Q. — Would  it  be  true  if  you  wrote  it 
down?  A. — Well,  I  couldn't  say  posi- 
tively wihetheir  it  would  be  or  not.  I 
know  that  he  inferred  that,  but  whe^ 
ther  he  said  'it  positively  I  could  not 
say. 

Q. — If  you  wrote  it  down,  would 
there  be  any  object  in  striking  it  out 
if  you  were  giving  the  correct  version? 
A. — Well,  you  see,  that  was  my  im- 
pression, and  I   might   have  written   it 
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down,  and  then  not  been  sure  about  it, 
and  struck   it  out. 

Q. — That  is  your  excuse?  A. — That 
is  not  my  excuse;  it  is  my  reason. 

Q. — You  went  on  and  wrote  this,  that 
Sullivan  said  Myers  did  not  know 
there  was  money  in  the  envelope,  wind- 
ing up  a  paragraph,  and  then  you 
struck  it  out.  That  Is  what  you  did'? 
A. — Det  me    see  it. 

Q.— iTWen  you  struck  it  out?  A. — 
Well,  I  will  just  explain  to  you  why  T 
struck  it  cut.  You  see,  likely,  tha  t 
was  in  my  mind,  and  I  believed  that 
Sullivan   

Q.— Said  it?  A.— Not  said  it,  but  in- 
ferred  it. 

Q. — Why  did  you  put  it  down  in  Hi  ; 
first   place    if   he    did   not    say   it?   A  — 
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WelU,  I  put  it  down,  perhaps,  because 
I  may  have  thought  it  was  right;  that 
is  likely   the  reason. 

Q. — Why  did  you  put  down  anything 
on  that  paper  that  you  were  not  quite 
sure  about?     A. — Well,  it  was  a  draft. 

Q. — It  was  the  original  that  you  weie 
going  bo  hand  to  Mr.  'Gamey.  A. — I 
wrote  it  out  as  quickly  <a&  I  could,  and 
there  might  have  been  a  lot  of  inac- 
curacies in  it  for  that  matter.  That 
is,   in  the  wording,   not   in   the  sense. 

Q. — 'I  am  not  speaking  about  the 
wording.  A. — 1  am  speaking  about  the 
wording-. 

Q. — 1  am  speaking  of  the  statement 
of  a  fact.  Sullivan  said  Myers  did  not 
know  there  was  money  in  the  en- 
velope. I  want  to  know  if  Sullivan  did 
not  say  that  why  you  put  it  in  the 
statement?     A. — I   have  just    told   you. 

Q. — 'Now,  did  Sullivan  remain  in  the 
same  place  all  the  time  you  were 
there,  or  did  they  move  about?  A. — I 
don't  know. 

(861) 

Q. — Did  any  of  them  go  over  to  the 
i  i  i  imp;?  A. — Weill,  Sullivan  pounded 
on  the  piano  when  he  wa.s  going  out. 

Q. — You  were  lying  or  sitting  behind 
it?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  you  were  there  altogether, 
how  long?  A. — Well,  I  guess  it  would 
be  about  an  hour.  It  might  not.  My 
recollection  is  about   an  hour. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  he  could  have  got 
in  behind  the  piano  if  he  wanted  to? 
Nothing  to  prevent  him?  A. — 'Well, 
there  was  a  slight  impediment'— four 
pianos. 

Q. — And  three  detectives?  A. — Well, 
we  would  not  have  hindered  him  from 
coming  in. 

Q. — You  heard,  I  suppose,  every 
word  that  was  said,  did  you?  A. — 
Yes,  I  think  I  heard  every  word  that 
was  said. 

Q. — A  great  deal  would  depend  in 
a.  conversation  of  that  kind  upon  whe- 
ther or  not  the  proper  question  is  al- 
ba ;iNd  to  the  proper  amsweir  to  that 
question.  A. — How  do  you  mean?  I 
don't  understand   your   question. 

Q. — 'If  you  wanted  to  convey  the  cor- 
l'ect  idea  of  that  conversation,  you 
would  have  to  know  the  question  and 
the  answer?  A. — Well,  as  a  matter 
m|'   fact,    Mi  tiort   many  questions 

asked. 

Q. — Did  It  appear  to  you  they  were 
going  oyer  some  story  that  they  were 
going  to  say,  to  lie  sure  about?  A. — 
No,  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  way 
«at  all. 

Q. — How   did   it   appear   bo   you.   men 
.(inning    into   a    room  like    that   and    dis- 
CUiSSlIng    all     these     matters     In     pi 
ally    half-darkness,     on,-     -ana 

•  en.  at  that  hour  of  the 
n'ight'.'  What  did  you  suppose?  A.— 
I   knew   why  they  were   there. 

Q. — Were    bhey    balking     ov.,r     their 

Story  as  if  they  Wa.nt'd  to  see  how 
they  agreed  etooui  it?  A..— They  cer- 
tainly were  not. 
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Q.— i Then,  what  was  the  object  of 
their  saying,  "  We  must  not  get  our 
stories  mixed;  we  must  see  that  we 
agree  upon  our  stories"?  A. — I  did 
not  say    that. 

Q. — About  Chase  and  Myers?  A.— 
I    did  not. 

Q. — That    is,    that    Sullivan    and    the 
other    man?    A. — 'Well,    with    refei 
to  that    little  point? 

Q. — Yes,  about  the  way  the  money 
was  handled  or  the  parcel  was  handl- 
ed? A. — Well,  perhaps  if  I  would  sai- 
l/hie way  it  was  said  you  would  under- 
stand it  better  in  case  you  want  to 
understand  it. 

Q. — Oh,  yes.  A. — iMr.  Gamey  says, 
"Oh,  I  am  a  little  doubtful,"  or  some- 
thing like  that,  "about  that  fellow 
Myers  who  took  the  money  down  to 
the  smoking  room."  Sullivan  say::. 
why  Myers  didn't  take  the  mo:r;y 
d'owtn  to  the  smoking  room,  and  then 
he  says,  we  must,  he  says;  there  is  a 
point  that  we  must  be  very  particular 
about,  he  says. 

Q. — Exactly.  There  is  a  point  we 
must  be  very  particular  about.  And 
dlid  he  not  tell  him  at  the  same  time 
I  told  you  that  yesterday  at  the  build- 
ings, that  it  was  not  Myers  but  Chase? 
A. — No,  sir,  he  did  not. 

Q. — What  did  Oamey  say  when  he 
told  him  that  was  a  point  that  '.hey 
must  be  very  particular  about?  A.— 
He  went  on  to  say,  Gamey  didn't  an- 
swer that;  he  went  on  to  say  that  it 
was — that  Stratton  handed  th?  money 
to  Myers,  and  iMyers  to  Chase,  and 
Chase  took  it  down  to  the  smoking 
room. 

Q. — You  need  not  repeat  that.  I  am 
asking  you  now  what  did  Gamey  .say 
to  that?  A.— Well,  he  said  I  am  glad 
you  mentioned  that,  Frank;  and  be 
said,  I  will  just  take  that  down. 

Q. — And  who  was  it  that  said  they 
would  have  to  be  particular  ahont 
that?      A. — It    was   Sullivan. 

(863) 

Q.— Did  anybody  say  it,  that  they 
would  have  to  be  particular  about  it? 
A.— I  could  not  use  the  word  par- 
ticular. 

Q. —  i'uti  swore  it  a  moment  ago.  A. 
— 1    did    not    swear   to  any    wlo 

Q. — You   told  me  a   moment  ago   that 
one   of    then     said    they    would    ha 
he    particular    about    that,      who      took 
the    money    down?      A. — Well.     I     want 
to    !"'    strictly    understood     that    1    am 
:.u    to    any    exaet    words    tin- 
I    -  iy    definitely    that    I    do. 
Q.— You  are  just  saying  without  pre- 
tending   to   give   us  at    all    the    :- 

that   they  made.     Yon   are  giving 

us    your   Impression    Of    what    wa.s   said'.' 

A.— T    am    giving    you    what    was    said, 

r  as  i  can  give  it. 

Q.— Then    I    ask   you    again,    did   any 

say    thai    they    would    have    to   be 

particular  about   that,  the  name  of  the 
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man  who  took  it  to  the  smoking  room, 
because  we  have  your  evidence  down, 
and  I  want  you  to  qualify  it  now  if 
you  want  to,  or  take  it  back  if  you 
like.  A.— I  didn't  say,  if  I  said 
that  some  one  said  they  must  be  par- 
ticular about  that,  I  did  not  swear  to 
the  exact  words,  but  that  was  the  im- 
Dort. 

Q. — You  are  giving  us  your  impres- 
sion of  what  the  conversation  was, 
fnd  not  Hup  language  that  was  'used? 
A. — Certainly,  I  am  not  giving  the  lan- 
guage that  was   used. 

Q. — And  you  are  not  pretending  to 
give  us  anything  near  the  lang-uage 
that  was  used;  the  words,  I  mean,  are 
you  or  not?  A. — I  am  pretending  to 
give  you  somewhere  near,  yes. 

Q. — Are  you  pretending  to  give  us 
nearly  the  words  that  were  used  or 
your  impression  of  the  words  that 
were  used?  A. — I  am  trying  to  do 
botih. 

Q. — Now,  Sullivan  was  talking  as  if 
he      owned        the      Government — could 

(864) 

make  ,them  do  just  what  he  pleased. 
Was  not  that  the  impression  you  got 
from  Che  conversation?  A. — He  seemed 
to  think  that  he  and  Gamey  had  evi- 
dence enough  to 

Q. — That  is  not  my  question.  Sulli- 
van was  talking  as  if  he  owned  the 
Government,  and  could  make  tiiem  no 
as  he  pleased,  was  he  or  not?  A. — He 
did  not  make  it  qudte  as  strong  as 
that. 

Q. — Not  quite  as  strong  but  pretty 
nearly?  A. — I  could  not  say  that  ne 
made   it    pretty   nearly. 

Q. — Why,  he  was  saying  again  and 
again,  according  to  your  story,  they 
have  got  to  do  what  we  tell  them,  and 
if  we  want  blanket  applications  cover- 
ed over  in  any  names  we  liked,  you 
can  make  up  any  old  story  of  a  dis- 
covery, and  Stratton  has  got  to  force 
it  through. 

Q. — That  is  the  position  he  was  tak- 
ing0    A. — Yes. 

Q. — He  was  taking  the  position  that 
if  they  did  not  do  what  he  wa.ntf.dl 
them  that  he  woulld  scare  them  out  cf 
their  existence  by  some  head  lines  in 
a  newspaper  in  Toronto?  A. —  Yes,  he 
»q.id    that. 

CJ. — He  was  saying  practically  that 
these  men  were  under  his  thumb  to 
that       extent?  A. — He       apparently 

thought  he  could  bring  them  *o  time. 
Q. — For  anything?  A.  — Foir  the 
thirg?    he    was    mentioning. 

Q. — That  is  big  deals,  mineral,  Lim- 
ber, fishing,  everything  ek-e?  A. — Ft 
the  deals  he  mentioned.  I  cannot  ray 
for  anything  else. 

Q — They  were  not  to  be  small  deals: 
outed  the  idea  of  small  deals"  A. 
—Yes. 

O  —  Big:  apparently,  in  thousands? 
A.— Yes:  at  least  I  did  not  hear  tnem 
pay'ng  anything  about  thousands,  but 
I  should  judge  perhaps   it    would   bt. 


(865) 

Q. — Did  you  hear  anything  said 
about  thousands  at  ail?  A.— Well,  Mr. 
Gamey  said  he  would  pay,  or  that 
they  could  give  this  fellow,  concerning 
the  timber  deal,  he  said  they  could 
give  this  fellow  $3,000  and  he  would  be 
all   right. 

Q. — Did  this  man  say  that  he  could 
get  from  Stratton  anything  he  want- 
ed, $100,000  if  lie  wanted  it?  A.— I 
don't  remember  anything  about  that. 

Q.— Will  you  swear  he  did  not  eav 
it?     A.— No,   I   will   not. 

Q. — Will  you  vswear  that  he  did  say 
it  ?     A. —No. 

Q. — That  you  don't  recollect  that  the 
words  $100,000  were  mentioned?  A.— 
No,   I  don't  recollect   that  at  all. 

Q. — That  is  a  thing  that  has  gone 
from  your  memory  completely.  Well, 
your  brother  says  it  was  very  pro- 
mi  rue  ntly  mentioned,  and  that  that 
was  the  limit  that  he  oould  apply  to 
Stratton  for.  A. — I  don't  think  he  ^aid 
that. 

Q. — Your  brother  swears  he  did  sav 
it.  A. — However,  this  might  have  been, 
such  a  thing  might  have  been  said  and 
I  would   not   remember  it. 

Q. — You  don't  think  he  said  it?  A. 
— Not  in  the  way  you  put  it. 

Q. — If  Stratton  kicks  about  this  we 
will  give  that  money  back,  they  need 
it  badly;  if  we  say  it  was  only  g;ven 
■to  you  for  security  I  can  get  any- 
thing I  want,  $100,000  if  we  want  it. 
Did  he  say  that  or  mot?  A. — You  don't 
expect  me  to  swear  to  the  whole  Jhing. 
do  you? 

Q. — Did  he  say  in  that  connection  "I 
can  get  anything  I  want,  $100,000  If  I 
want  it?"  A. — Well,  I  couldn't  swear 
either   way   to   that. 

Q. — A  moment  ago  you  swore  you 
did  not  think  he  staid  it.  A. — 1  said1  I 
did  not  think  my  brother  said  ail  you 
said. 

Q. — Never  mind  what  your  brother 
said,  I  am  asking  you   if  that   is  what 

(866) 

Sullivan  said  on  that  occasion  at  the 
Crossin  piano  factory,  "if  Stratton 
kicks  about  this  we  will  give  that 
money  back,  the  Government  need  it 
bad,  and  it  wos  only  given  to  Gamey 
for  security,  and  I  can  get  anything 
we  want,  $100,000  if  we  want  it."  Did 
Sullivan  say  that  to  Gamey  on  that 
occasion?  A. — I  told  you  I  could  not 
swear  either  way  'to  that,  it  might 
have  been  said  and  might  not." 

Q. — And  that  is  a  matter  that  you 
have  forgotten  at  any  rate,  if  it  was 
said?  A. — Yes.  it  is  a  matter  I  have 
forarotten. 

Q. — When  Gamey  said  about  the 
Ohase-Myers  matter,  "Yes,  yes.  Frank, 
T  am  glad  you  mentioned  that."  you 
remember    that,    do    you?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  was  next  said  after  that0 
A. — Do  you  mean  concerning  the  same 
thing? 
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q._I  don't  care  what  it  was  con- 
c-€  raring,  what  was  next  said  after 
that?  A.— -He  says,  "I  guess  I  will 
take  that  down." 

Q._Then  there  was  a  pause,  I  sup- 
pose, for  a  snort  time?  A.— I  don't 
know    whether   there  was  or  not. 

Q— What  was  the  next  conversation 
that  took  place  after  that?  A.— I 
couldn't   swear   what    was    the   next. 

Q._ Then  when  he  talked  about  Mc- 
Millen  and  Gamty  not  being  used  right 
in  that  political  connection,  what  was 
the  next  thing  said  after  that?  A.— 
Weill,  that  was  a  kind  of  unimportant 
matter,    I   cannot    get    that 

Q.— You    cannot    get    that      in    your 
head?     Can  you  get  anything  in  your 
if    your    thread    of    the    »tory    is 
broken?     A.— Oh.    yes. 

Q._ln  its  order?  A.— Oh,  yes;  do 
you   want  to   try   me? 

(867) 

Q.— I  am  trying  you  now.  I  have 
given  you  two  clvamrs,  and  you  can- 
get  then,  in  your  head  either 
Jamie?  A.— Well.  I  will  tell  you  that 
last  part  about  Myers  and  Chase  was 
;i  -n turned  tine  last  part  of  the  con- 
versation. 

Q. — I  am  not  speaking  about  that, 
when  McMillan's  name  was  mentioned, 
and  albout  Gamey  not  being  used  right; 
1  want  to  get  the  thread  of  the  con- 
v.-rsiation.  the  next  subject  matter 
that  wasi  spoken  about,  because  I 
have  it  here  what  you  have  sworn  to 
to  my  learned  friend.  Give  me  the 
next  thing  that  was  said?  A. — I  can- 
not give  you  the  next  thing  that  was 
■  aid.  When  I  gave  my  evidence  here 
a  few  minutes  ago  I  did  not  pretend 
to  have  that  part  of  it  in  order.  T 
think  I  had  the  first  part  of  it,  but 
I  remember  that  that  was  said  at  the 
knst  part  Of  their  conversation,  it 
rued  to  mie  an  aftier-thought  of 
v's.  at  least  not  an  after-thought, 
he  thought  he  didn't  get  quite  enough 
<nt  of  Suirvan  albout  the  money,  and 
he     WOU'ld     gO      at      it      .main,      that      was 

the  object   of   his  question   as   Can    as   I 

Q.—  That    ':-.    not    my    question   nt    all. 
sir.     When  McMillan's  name  was  men- 
4,    think    of    it    for    a    moment.     I 
want    to   get    from    yiui    tihe   next    sub- 
mat  t'  r    Of     COIl  Give    it 
it"  vmi   (  an  ?     A. — 1  don't 
■member. 

Q. — i    will   take   your   answer.       3Totu 
pave   it    bo    my    learned    Briendt   and    T 
know    whv    yen    will    ruol    give    it 
me.        A.—  Whul    ddd    1    Bay   then? 
Q.— Wbem   this    mraai   sadd    that    Strat- 
iiitu  in  at  amy  time    you 
that.  Sullivan  iii ailing  that 
:  ce   u  t 
\. — Yes. 
q. — Wh»1     wfi's    the    n»  \t    auhiecl    of 
A.— 1     think 
they   wpnl    on    bo   talk   aboul    bhe  min- 
ing  il" -".I    a  '"!•!'    tha  t . 
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Q.— What  did  they  talk  about  the 
mining  deal  after  that?  A.— They  talk- 
ed about  staking  out  a  blanket  claim 
of   640   acres. 

Q. — What  you  told  my  learned  friend 
when  he  said  to  you,  "Weill,  then,  what 
next,"  your  answer  was  that  Myers 
had  asked  Sullivan  on  one  occasion  if 
Gamey  would  get  the  patronage?  A. 
—Well,  that  came  in  between.  of 
course. 

Q. — Oh,  yes.  of  course.     I  am  asking 
you     the     order    of    the     conversa 
A. — Well.    I    want   it    to  be   understood 
that     I    don't     swear     to    any  of     the 
order. 

Q.— That  is,  if  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
certaiin  thing  about  this  conversation, 
some  six  or  seven  subjects  they  talked 
about,  you  could  not  tell  me  what  was 
the  subject  immediately  before  or  i 
unless  you  started  at  the  beginning? 
A. — Yes,  I  could  tell  you  in  mo- 
the   oases. 

Q. — I  have  given  you  three  now,  and 
I  will  give  you  thie  fourth.  A. — 1  an- 
swered   that   last    one   correctly. 

Q. — Do  not  argue,  please.  You  I  Id 
me  they  drifted  on  to  the  mining,  and 
what  you  dfid  say  and  the  notes  will 
show,  was  tihat  Myers  had  asked  Sul- 
livan and  Sullivan  had  so  told  him 
that  Gamey  would  get  the  patronage. 
New  I  will  give  you  another  chance. 
A. — That  mining  came  right  after  that. 
That  was  put  in  between. 

Q.— Then  I  will  take  the  next.  What 
was  talked  about  just  before  he  said 
that  he  had  registered  his  letters  from 
Yorkvilile  on  his  way  home,  and  he 
did  not  want  to  register  them  art  the 
Parliament  buildings.  What  was  the 
subject  matter  of  conversation  before 
that?  A.— I  think  it  was  about  the 
bye-elections. 


(869) 

Q. — You  think  so.  just  try  to  think. 
A. — Well,  that  was  about  the  last 
thing    that    was    said. 

Q. — Then  you  ought  to  know.     What 
was    the    thing    that    was    said    \y> 
the    Las-f     talk    they    had.     th 

:  1  am  not  asking  for  the  de- 
tails at  all.  Oammot  you  ma,, 
giuess  even?  A. — I  don't  want  bo 
as  n  it. 
Q.— Th.n  If  you  cannot  gay,  say  so? 
A.— I  think  it  was  about  the  bye-elec- 
tions. 

Q.— To   my   teaa-ried   friend    you 
;t   was-,   "if  i  becom*    Minister  of  Min- 
ing,   >'"U    (Sullivan)    can    get    ev 
For    in  •."    that    is    what    you    snore    t<> 
jll     regular     sequence.       A. — 1     did     not 

ur    that    those   were   in    regu1 
duemoe. 

•  q.—ryry    lenrin -d     Bri)  nti     asked       you 
,  a.    and    you    went   on. 
A.— You    b  right    to    say    I 

they   were  in  regular  sequen 
•  ■    1    did    not. 
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Q. — Now,  will  you  tell  me  what  was 
the  first  thing  that  took  place  in  re- 
gu  lar  sequence,  what  was  the  first 
tiling,  according  to  your  story,  after 
they  sat  down?  A.— Weld,  they  talked 
•  >:'   Whitney   and   the  Conservatives'. 

Q. — What  was  'the  next  thing  in 
order?  A. — I  could  nJot  swear  to  any 
order,  but  I  think  I  can  give  you  pret- 
ty near  it.  Then  Sullivan'  seemed  anx- 
ious- about  what  people  thought  in 
Manitoulin. 

Q. — What  was  the  next,  then?  A. — 
Oh,  yes,  Ganuey  asked  about  Stratton. 

Q.— Yes.  The  next?  A.— Oh,  yes, 
then  the  conversation  on  Stratton  led 
on  to  the  first  talk  about  Myers. 

Q.— The  next?  A. — Then  they  went 
on  to  talk  about  their  deals. 

Q—  What  deal?  A.— Well,  they  talk- 
ed  about 

(870) 

Q. — In  its  order,  please,  as  far  as  you 
can  recollect?  A.— The  mining  deal 
-came  first. 

Q.— What  next?  A.— They  said  a  lit- 
tle about  the  Lakin  Island  and  about 
the   tdmber. 

Q.—  What  next?  A.— Then  they  talk- 
ed something  about  the  rest  of  the 
money,  that  came  in  there  somewhere. 

Q  —  The  next?  A.— About  the  bye- 
elections. 

Q. — Next?  A. — I  am  not  saying  that 
these   are    in    -regular   sequence. 

Q. — I  am  asking  yon  to  give  me  in 
regular  sequence,  and  you  understood 
my  question,  because  I  put  it  twice; 
give  me  in  regular  sequence  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation?  A. — Well,  I  told 
you  I  would  not  give  you  in  regular 
sequence.  This  is  as  near  as  I  can 
remember. 

Q. — As  near  as  you  can  remember  is 
all  I  am  asking.  Go  on,  what  came 
after  the  bye-elections?  A. — I  don't 
know,  at  least  I  cannot  swear.  I  think 
it  was  something  about  registering  the 
letters,  that  was  one  of  the  last  things 
that  was  said,  and  about  being — 
about  getting  a  World  reporter  was 
one  of  the   last    things   that   was   said. 

Q.— What  else?  A. — I  don't  know; 
I  think  that  is  about  the  extent  of  it. 

Q. — Now,  where  did  the  license  in- 
spector talk  come  in?  A. — Well,  I  am 
not  certain  about  that,  whether  that 
came  in;  I  rather  believe  it  came  in 
when  they  were  talking  about  the 
Manitoulin  in  the  first — when  they 
were  first  talking  about  the  Maniitou- 
lin.  Of  course  I  cOuild  not  swear  to 
that.      . 

Q. — You  have  not  sworn  to  anything 
yet  very  much  with  regard  to  this  I 
am  asking  you  about.  Then  where 
did   it   come  in   about   the  blanket  ap- 
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plication  for  640  acres?     A.— That   was 
concerning   the  mining   affair. 

Q. — What  did  it  come  after?  A. — I 
think  it  was  when  they  were  talking, 
after    they    got    through    talking   about 


.Myers.  You  see  they  discussed  the 
Conservatives  first,  and  then  Reform- 
ers, and  then  went  on  to  talk  about 
their  deals.  That  is  the  general  or- 
der.    You  see  I  can  tell  you  generally. 

Q. — That  is  what  you  say  in  your 
statement;  it  is  totally  different  to 
what  you  aire  telling  me  now.  "Gamey 
asked'  if  Stratton  would  put  up  the 
lest  of  the  money,  Sullivan  said  we 
have  got  him  just  where  we  want  him 
and  that  will  be  all  right.  Sullivan 
f cither  said  that  now  is  the  time  to 
get  whatever  we  want,  and  the  soon- 
er we  ask  for  it  the  better.  Sullivan 
said  that  the  Island  scheme  was  too 
smnuafll,  that  the  Government  were  get- 
ting a  large  revenue  from  the  lake 
deal." 

Q. — What  was  the  next  thing  that 
took  place?     A. — 'About   the   lake  deal? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — After  tthe  lake  deal, 
I  think  they  went  on  to  talk  about 
the   timber    deal    then. 

Q. — In  your  statement  you  say  this: 
'Sullivan  asked  if  he  dlid  anything 
further  about  their  mining  scheme, 
Gamey  said  no  but  they  could  get  out 
a  blanket  claim  for  640."  So  you  are 
wrong  there?  A. — No,  I  am  not,  be- 
cause I  told  you  I  got  out  the  state- 
ment in  a  hurry,  'and  I  would  not 
swear  to  the  sequence  in  the  state- 
ment   at    all. 

Q. — You  just  put  down  whatever 
came  to  your  mind  in  any  ordervwhat- 
ever?  A. — Well,  I  tried  to  group  it  as 
nearly  as  I  could. 

Q. — You  were  trying  to  write  it  con- 
secutively, were  you  not;   or  were  you 
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mixing  it  up  together?  A. — I  did  not 
make  an  effort  to  mix  it  up. 

Q. — Did  you  make  am  effort  to  keep 
it  in  its  order?  A. — As  nearly  as  pos- 
sible  in    the   time   I   had    to  do  it. 

Q. — Then  what  was  said  about  the 
Ministry  of  Mines.  Because  Mr. 
Gamey  told  us  something  about  that? 
A. — There    was    not    much    said1. 

Q. — Tell  me  what  was  said,  I  do  i  ot 
rare  much  or  little?  A.— Well,  Mr. 
Gamey  says,  "if  I  become  Minister  of 
Mines  you  can  help  us."  or  something 
like  that,  I  do  not  remember  definite- 
lv. 

Q.-Hnw  was  he  going  to  become 
— y  i.?T3,s  eu  pip  'seuiiM  jo  jaqsrairpii 
psuxnj  s-B'AY  iuanuu.i9A0£)  ati;  ji  'II^AV 
out. 

Q.— How  were  the  Government  going 
to  be  turned  out  if  Gamey  was  goi.ng 
to  support  them?  A.— Weil,  they  were 
talking  aibout  Evanturel,  they  thought 
he.  perhaps;,  might  go  over,  and  thrn 
being  three  members  sick,  you  sop. 

Q. — And  then  Gamey  and  Sullivan 
were  going  to  hold  up  the  Government 
according  to  your  story  of  what  took 
pla^e  that  might,  for  all  the  deals  that 
were  in  it;    that  was  your  impression? 

A.— Hold    up? 

Q. — The  present  Government,  Strat- 
ton representing  the  Government?  A. 
— They  v.  ere  going  to  hold  him  up  for 
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one  of  th'tie  deals.  I  don't  think  Chedr 
intention  was  to  push  through:  they 
might  have  intended  bo  push  through 
the  miming  deal  and  timber  deal  too. 
&. — 'Amid  fbey  were  going  .0  get  all 
they  could  >out  of  the  Government,  ap- 
parently, from  what  they  said?  A. — 
I    think    that    they    were;    yes. 

(873) 

Q. — I  am  only  speaking  of  what  they 
said,  we  don't  know  what  was  in  the 
men's  minds-,  but  from  what  they  .raid 
you  thought  they  were  trying  to  get 
all  'tihey  could  out  of  the  Government. 
Now,  will  you  please  explain  to  me 
how  Mr.  Gamey  could  have1  expected 
to  become  Minister  of  Monies  when  he 
and  Sullivan  were  Teagueirug  to  sup- 
port the  Government  flor  benefit?  A. 
— In  case  they  squealed  on  the  Gov- 
ern mient,   I   suppose. 

Q. — In  case  they  did  squeal  on  the 
Government,  he  expected  to  be  made 
Minister  of  Mines  by  the  Opposition; 
was  that  the  intention  he  conveyed. 
They  did  not  talk  much  aibout  it. 
Gamey  simply  mentioned:  "If  I  was 
made  Minister  of  Mines1  we  could  do 
a  business,"  or  [something  like    that. 

Q. — Tihey  could  do  a  business.  Of 
course  they  could?  A. — But  he  did  not 
explain  the  matter,  In  fact  there  was 
very    little  isaid  ahout   it. 

Q. — Are  you  sure  he  did  not  explain 
it?     A. — I  do   not  rememfber. 

Q. — You  did  not  expect  that  the  con- 
versation had  reference  to  his  becom- 
ing Minister  of  Mines  in  the  present 
Government,  did  you;  that  was  not 
the  impression  you  got?  A. — T  don't 
think   so:    no. 

Q. — The  impression  you  got  was  that 
they  would  turn  the  Government  out, 
and  Gamey  would  get  the1  Minister  of 
Mines  portfolio?  A.— T  think  that  was 
what  was  meant. 

Q. — 'When  did  it  occur  to  you  to 
mention  the  matter  of  registered  let- 
ters?    A. — When  did  it  occur  to  me? 

Q.— Yes?  A. — I  dion't  t'hinik  T  men- 
tioned the  word  registered  letters,  at 
least   if  T  did 

O. — It  is  a  mistake?  A. — No;  T  will 
•tell    you    whnt    was   said   a.bout   that. 

O. — You  have  mentioned  it  already. 
and   T  am    asking    vmi    now   one    ques- 
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titan,  when  did  it  first  occur  to  your 
mind  to  mention  the  word  re- 
sis-tri-i'I  fetters?  A. — Well,  if  you  will 
tell  nip-I  dlan't  i-i  ■  ttii-Miil).  t-  it,  you 
know:  T  don't  rememlbeir  when  T  men- 
tiionii'd   It. 

Q. — il>o  you  renruemntx nr  nMrtttomlmg 
the    word    registered    letters    or   regis- 

to-d.-iy       in     vmir       evi- 
\. — I    couldn't    say    whether    I 
1 'id     on*    not. 

Q. — "Pn     von     ni-    111      to     say     you     ajK 

giving  ev&dieinoe  of  a  oonveraatton  that 
took  place  in  Man-h.  Bind  you  don't 
know    tin  (     within    am    hour    that    von 

told  us  ahout  reg'tetened  '■  W  its  as  pari 
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of  the  discussion?  A. — I  don't  remem- 
ber exactly  whether  I  did  or  not. 
There  is  nothing  queer  about  that, 
though.  I  rather  believe  that  I  men- 
tioned it  in  the  last  part  of  what  I 
said. 

Q. — I  ask  you  when  did  that  first 
occur  to  you  to  mention  about  regis- 
tered letters?  A. — I  don't  exactly 
know    what    you    mean? 

Q. — You  have  sworn  that  you  do  not 
remember  mentioning  to-day  anything 
aJbout  registered  letters?  A. — I  swore 
that  I  did  not  know  whether  I  did  or 
not. 

Q. — 1  Although  you  mentioned  it  not 
an  hour  ago  in  the  witness  box  and 
swore  to  it;  now  what  do  you  say? 
A. — Well,  I  don't  exactly  recollect 
whether  I  mentioned  it;  if  I  did  not 
mention  it,   I  intended   to  do   so. 

Q. — 1  Why  didn't  yoiu  mention  it  in 
your  statement?  A. — In  my  statement-? 
Well,  there  is  quite  a  few  things  I  did 
not  mention  in  my  statement.  I  tried 
to  shorten  it  down,  and  I  did  not 
have  time  to  write  it  out  fully. 

Q. — 'When  did  you  first  think  of  re- 
gistered letters  being  part  of  the  con- 
versation?    A.— Oh,    I    heard    the    evi- 
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denee — at  least  I  heard  Gamey  ask 
Sullivan,   certainly. 

Q, — And  you  remember  that  from 
March  up  to  the  present  time?  A. — 
Certainly    I    remember    it. 

Q. — 'And  you  don't  remember  for  an 
hour  back  whether  you  swore  to  it  or 
not?  A. — Well,  you  see  I  have  sworn 
to  a  lot  of  things,  and  you  could  not 
expect  me  to  recollect  a  little  point 
like   that. 

Q. — I  don't  want  you  to  reeoi'iect  the 
words  used  at  alfl;  I  am  asking  you 
to  recollect  whetiher  you  swore  or  did 
not  swear  to  that  not  an  hour  ago; 
can  you  or  not?  A. — I  could  not  say 
exactly    whetiher   I   did   or  not. 

(Prosic-examination    concluded.) 

(A'djournied  at  4  p.m.  to  ten  on  Fri- 
day,  17th    April.   1908.) 
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SIXTH    DAY. 
Friday.    April    17th.    1908,    10     1  m 

Percy   G.   Price:   re-examined   by   Mr. 
Ritchie  : 

Q. — Will  you  tell  us  whether  in  liv- 
ing your  evidence  you  pretended  to 
give  it  in  sequence,  or  consecutive  or- 
der as  to  the  different  matters  that 
happened  .-it  the  interview  at  the 
piano  factory  ?  a.  1  did  not  nre- 
tend  to  give  it  In  secmence  at  all.  I 
gave  some  parts  of  it  in  sequence 
because  thai  naturally  followed,  as 
nearly  as  1  could,  ''tic  thing  after  the 

other. 
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Q. — But  yon  did  not  pretend  to  be 
a.ble  to  glive  it  throughout  in  se- 
quence ?  A. — I  did  not  pretend  to:  I 
could  not. 

Q. — (Now  my  learned  friend  yester- 
day asked  you  as  to  certain  state- 
ments made  by  Sullivan,  and  grouped 
the  statements  in  this  way.  Sullivan 
said,  if  we  can  get  the  timlber  limits 
'  we  can  give  that  money  back  to  the 
Government,  they  need  it  badly 
enough,  and  we  can  say  it  was  only 
given  as  security,  that  we  can  get 
anything  you  want,  and  $100,000,  if 
necessary.  Now  my  learned  friend 
in  his  question  grouped  all  this  to- 
gether, and  asked  you  if  all  these 
things'  were  said.  What  do  you  say 
as  to  that  ?  A. — I  said,  or  at  least 
I  say  now,  that  I  do  not  remember 
about  the  $100,000  being  said.  It 
might  have  been  said,  but  I  do  not 
recollect.  That  is  simplv  all  about 
that. 

Q. — 'What  about  the  other  matters  ? 
Have  you  a  distinct  recollection  as  to 
whether  they  were  said  ?  A. — I  have 
a  distinct  recollection  about  the  first 
part — about    the    giving   back    of    the 
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money  that  they  had  got  if  they  got 
their   timlber   limit. 

Q. — 'Have  you  a  distinct  recollection 
about  the  statement  that  it  was  only* 
given  a>s  security  until  Gamey  got 
something  else  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  that  Sullivan  also  said  that 
they  had  the  Grovernment  in  such  a 
place  that  they  could  get  anything 
they  wanted  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — All  these  statements  you  have 
a  distinct  recollection  of.  and  the 
only  one  you  have  not  a  recollection 
about  is  about  the  use  of  the  ex- 
pression  $100,000  ?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — That  is  the  only  one.  As  to 
all  the  others  you  have  a  distinct 
recollection.  Your  brother,  I  believe, 
is  several  years  older  than  you, — the 
brother  that  gave  evidence  yester- 
day ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — -Now  I  see  that  on  the  second 
page  of  the  statement  that  you  hand- 
ed to  Mr.  Gamey,  and  which  was  put 
by  him  in  the  sealed  envelope — that 
on  the  second  page  these  words  are 
stricken  out — "Saillivan  said  that 
Myers  did  not  know  there  was  money 
in  the  envelope."  You  had  evidently 
written  that  there  in  the  first  place  ? 
A— Yes. 

Q. — Whv  did  vou  strike  it  out  ?  A. 
—Well 

Mr.  Johnston  :  He  has  already  ex- 
plained that,  my%  Lord.  It  is  not 
open   on   re-examination. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  did  not  ask  him 
anything    about    it. 


The  Chancellor  :     He   can   ask   him. 
Witness  :      I    think    my    explanation 
was  perhaps  full  enough  before. 
Mr.    Johnston  :      I    think    so. 
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Witness  :  But  here,  you  see  I  sim- 
ply drew  the  inference  from  the  con- 
versation that  Sullivan  said  he  had 
with  Myers — 'Sullivan  said  he  had 
been  talking  with  Myers,  and  that 
Myers  asked  hLni  if  he  thought 
Gamey  would  get  the  patronage. 
From  that  I  drew  the  inference  that 
Myers  thought  that  Gamey  would  only 
get  the  patronage,  that  he  did  not 
think  there  was  any  money  consid- 
eration in  it.  That  is  all  I  drew 
from  that.  And  when  I  put  those 
words  down — at  least,  I  have  not  got 
any  distinct  recollection  about  this 
part,  but  that  is  my  explanation  as 
far  as  I  know,  and  wlhen  I  put  this 
down,  I  likely  thought  that  was 
right,  and  when  I  thought  over  it  a 
minute,  I  thought  perhaps  I  could  not 
say  that  definitely  enough  to  put 
it  there.  I  wanted  to  be  fair  over 
the  matter. 

Q. — On  reflection  you  thought  you 
were  perhaps  stating  as  a  fact  what 
was  really  an  inference  that  you 
drew  ?  A. — 'Certainly,  that  is  exact- 
ly the  position. 

Q. — 'So    you    struck    it    out    because 
you  thought   you   could   not   swear   to 
i't  as  a   fact  ?     A. — Certainly. 
James    Arthur    Kinney,    sworn.      Ex- 
amined by  Mr.   Ritchie  : 

Q. — You  are  a  law  student  ?  A. — 
Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  you  are  rooming  with  the 
Price  brothers — the  two  last  witness- 
es ?       A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q- — Do  you  know  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. 
— Yes,    sir. 

Q. — 'Hiow  long  have  you  known 
him  ?  A. — Oh,  ten  or  twelve  years; 
something  like   that. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  seeing  him  in 
the  month  of  March  last  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

(S79) 

Q. — Albont   what   time  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  Do  you  want  all 
these  preliminaries  gone  through  with 
Mr.  Johnston  ?  Cannot  you  get  him 
ensconced    behind    the    piano  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Oh,  yes.  I  sup- 
pose the  man  was  there,  and  I  sup- 
pose he  has  his  story  to  tell.  What 
is  his  story  ? 

Mr.   Ritdhie  :     Very  well,   my  Lord. 

Q. — Then  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
terview you  had  with  Mr.  Price,  or 
Mr.  Gamey.  you  went  to  Crossin's 
piano  factory  on  the  night  of  the 
10th   March  ?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — You  got  up  into  the  room  at 
all  events,  and  did  you  hear  the  evi- 
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dence  of  any  of  the  others — a  part  of 
it  ?  A. — I  heard  the  evidence  of  the 
last   Witness. 

Q. — You  did  not  hear  the  other  ? 
Well,  without  going  into  details,  do 
you  recollect  Mr.  Gamey  coming  into 
the  room  at>out  8  o'clock  ?     A. — Yes. 

The  Chancellor  :  1  suppose  you 
read  it  all  in  the  papers  this  morn- 
ing ?     A. — I    read    it — yes. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Afbout  8  o'clock.  Who 
was   with    him  ':     A. — A   man. 

Q. — What  was  the  first  thing  that 
was  said  when  he  fame  in,  so  far 
as  you  can  recollect  ?  A. — Well,  he 
says — he  says,  take  off  your  coat, 
Frank,  and  sit  down,  and  so  they 
apparently  took  seats  and  commenced 
conversation.  This  gentleman  asked 
him  about  if  he  had  seen 

Q. — Use  the  expression  Sullivan. 
You  believe  it  was  Sullivan  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Use  the  expression  Sulli- 
van. Sullivan  said       *    what  ? 

(880) 

A. — He  asked  Mr.  Gamey  if  he  had 
seen  many  of  the  Conservatives.  Gamey 
said  no,  he  had  not  been  moving  around 
among  them  very  much,  he  had  seen  a 
few  of  them,  and  had  been  talking  to 
Mr.  Whitney's  secretary,  Thompson.  He 
said  they  used  him  as  a  well  as  he  could 
expect,  but  he  had  been  keeping  rather 
shy  of  them,  not  to  use  him  too  hard. 

Q—  And  what  next  ?  A.— Well,  Sulli.an 
asked  Mr.  Gamey  how  he  .was  getting 
along  up  in  Manitoulin.  with  the  Con 
servatives  up  there.  Well.  Mr.  Gamey 
said  he  had  a  pretty  hot  time  up  theie 
among  some  of  the  old  Tories,  but  he 
said  at  their  meeting  they  had  passed 
a  resolution  condemning  him,  but  he 
said  individually  a  number  of  the  com- 
mittee did  not  feel  like  asking  him  to 
resign. 

QT—  Then  what  next  ?  A.— Well,  of 
course.  I  could  not  tell  just  what  came. 
I  cannot  tell  just  the  order  that  it  came. 
Q. — We  do  not  waul  that  if  you  can 
give   us   all    the    tacts. 

A. — Mr.  Gamey  asked  about  Stratton, 
and  Sullivan  said  he  bad  Keen  to  see 
Stratton  quite  often,  been  to  see  him 
nearly  every  day.  In  tact,  he  said  Strat- 
ton seemed  quite  uneasy  at  times,  and 
one  day  lie  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  room.  and  lie  stopped 
and  asked  if  he  thought  this 
could  be  trusted.  Sullivan 
told  him  Gamey  was  all  right,  he  had 
him  fixed  all  right,  only  thai  he  wanted 
him  to  let  him.  that  i-.  Sullivan,  make 
an  arrangement  with  Gamey;  T  think 
that  was  about  all  of  that,  the  sub- 
stance  or'   that. 

Q. — Then,  take  up  any  other  subject 
matter  J     A.     Sullivan   said  of  course  lie 
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went  to  see  him  every  day,  and  he  spoke 
about  getting  in.  that  is.  wherever  he 
went   there,   and    apparently    he   did   not 
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have  to  wait  his  turn,  that  he  spoke  of 
going  in  in  a  private  way.  and  seeing 
Mr.    Stratton. 

Q. — Was  there  any  other  subject  mat- 
ter of  conversation  ?  A. — Gamey  asked 
him  about  Stratton.  He  says,  do  yen 
think  Stratton  will  pay  the  rest  of  that 
money.  Frank  says.  oh.  yes.  sure,  he 
will  have  to  pay  it:  we  have  got  them 
right  where  we  want  them,  and  they 
cannot  kick,  they  have  got  to  put  tip 
with  it.  Gamey  asked  then  about  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Myers.  He  says 
what  kind  of  a  fellow  is  this  Myers.  . 
does  he  know  anything  about  this  deal  ? 
Sullivan  said  he  did  not  think  he  knew 
very  much  about  it,  they  did  not  tell 
him.  He  was  a  sort  of  an  innocent  fel- 
low, and  they  did  not  tell  him  very 
much  about  what  was  going  on.  We  1. 
he  said,  I  thought  it  was  funny.  I  no- 
ticed a  very  queer  expression  on  his  face 
when  I  saw  him.  He  said  he  colored  up, 
and  I  thought  perhaps  he  knew  some- 
thing. Sullivan  assured  him  he  did  not 
think  he  did  know  very  much. 

Q.— What  further  ?  A.— Well,  a  short 
time  afterwards,  I  don't  exactly  remem- 
ber just  what  can  in  there,  but  Gamey 
brought  him  back  to  this  Myers  again, 
and  he  said.  I  cannot  help  thinking  of 
that  fellow  Myers.  He  says  that  fellow 
who  brought  down  the  money  in  the 
envelope  to  the  wash-room — to  the 
smoking-room,  rather — and  Sulli\  in 
says,  why  it  was  not  Myers  that  brought 
it  down,  it  was  the  man,  Chase.  TTo 
says  Myers  gave  the  money — that  Strat- 
ton gave  the  money  to  Myers,  and 
Myers  handed  it  to  this  man  Chase.  I 
think  he  said  he  was  at  the  door,  or 
stayed  at  the  door,  or  something  to  that 
effect,  and  (  ha-e  hrought  the  money 
down.  Gamey  says,  well  1  am  glad  you 
mentioned    that,    I    will    just    take    that 

(882  ) 

down,   and    there   was   a    bill    in    the   cc-\- 
versation,  apparently. 

i,i.  x"ou  did  Q01  ~ee  whether  he  tool: 
it  down  or  not  V  A.  I  did  not  see  any- 
thin". 

Q.  Then  can  you  give  us  anything 
else  that  happened  at  this  interview": 
A.  Will,  they  spoke  of  the  patronage, 
and  Sullivan  went  on  to  tell  Mr.  Gamey 
that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Sims  had 
been  down  from  l.ittle  Current,  and  had 
been  talking  with  his  father  at  tide 
Walker.  He  said  that  he 'trie. 1  : 
hi-  tamer's  influence  to  not  have  an>' 
thing   much    to   do    with   Gamey;    he   did 
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not  think  that  Ganiey  could  be  trusted. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  also 
spoken  about  the  appointment  of  a 
license  inspector,  and  mentioned  the 
name  of  Spencer.  He  said  that  Sims 
wanted  to  get  his  father's  influence  to 
appoint  this  man  Spencer,  but  Sullivan 
said  his  father  told  Sims  that  Gamey 
had  the  whole  thin.  I  suppose  he 
meant  the  patronage.  And  that  he 
could  not  do  anything  for  him.  He  sa^s 
anyway  Sims  should  have  pulled  will; 
Gamey  from  the  start. 

Q.— He  should  have  pulled.  Is  that 
what  was  said  ?  A. — Those  are  not  tie 
words.     I  merely  give  you  the  substance. 

Q. — You  don't  pretend  to  give  the  ex- 
act words  of  course  ?     A. — No. 

y. — Then,  was  there  any  other  subject 
matter  of  discussion  ?  A. — Well,  re- 
garding the  same  subject,  he  spoke  of 
McDonald  being  down  and  doing  a  lot 
of  talking,  but  there  was  very  little  sa'd 
of  him,  any  more  than  his  father  tzdd 
him  Gamey  had  the  whole  patronage, 
and  there  was  no  use  of  him  trying  to 
do  anything. 

(883) 

Q. — Anything  else  ?  A. — They  spoke 
of  some  deal  that  they  were  trying  to 
put  through — spoke  of  an  island  deal — 
and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  too  small.  Sullivan  said  there  was 
only  a  few  hundred  in  it,  and  it  was  not 
worth  while.  He  spoke  aiso  of  a  lake 
deal  in  regard  to  fishing,  and  talked 
over  it  a  few  minutes,  but  they  a,» 
parently  passed  it  over.  Sullivan  said 
the  Government  any  way  were  deriving, 
or  would  derive,  a  revenue  from  that, 
and  that  they  wanted  something  more 
than  that. 

Q.— Then,  what  next  ?  A.— Well,  Sul- 
livan asked  him  if  he  had  been  doing 
anything  more  about  certain  mining 
schemes — taking  up  some  mining  laud. 
Gamey  said  no,  that  he  had  not  been 
doing  much,  that  it  was  a  poor  time  of 
the  year,  snow  on  the  ground,  and  that 
they  could  not  do  any  prospecting  at 
present.  Sullivan  says,  cannot  we  ar- 
range to  get  out  a  blanket  claim,  take 
up  a  claim  anyway.  He  says  you  could 
go  up  there  and  make  some  find,  and  ,ve 
would  get  the  claim  pushed  through,  and 
things  fixed  up.  He  says  now  is  th-3 
time  to  do  it.  Well,  he  spoke  about  h  >w 
much  they  could  take  up.  and  Sullivan 
says  now  is  the  time  to  do  it.  Well,  r.e 
spoke  about  how  much  they  could  take 
up,  and  Sullivan  said,  if  the  two  of  -i  % 
cannot  take  up  enough,  we  could  get 
some  other  names,  and  Gamey  told  thorn 
they  could  put  in  a  blanket  application 
for  about  640  acres  each,  and  he  thought 
that  would  be  plenty.  I  think  that  is 
about  all  that  was  said  with  regard  to 
the  mining:  that  I  can  think  of  now. 


Q. — You  told  us  about  a  lake  deal,  an 
island  deal,  and  a  mining  deal.  Any 
other   deals   spoken   of  ?     A. — He   spoke 

(883i/o ) 

of  some  timber  limits.  He  asked  Gamey 
if  he  had  any  more  information  about 
those  timber  lands.  Well,  Gamey  said 
he  had  got  some,  and  found  out  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  more  timber  on 
the  limit  than  the  Government  thought 
there  was,  and  he  thought  it  wouliTbe  a 
pretty  good  thing. 

Q. — .Were  any  figures  mentioned?  A. 
— I  think  there  were. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  the  figures?  A. 
— Well,  I  couldn't  say. 

Q. — You  could  not  swear  to  that. 
You  think  there  were  figures  mentioned, 
but  what  the  figures  were  you  will  not 
undertake  to  say?  A. — Xo,  1  cannot 
say. 

Q. — Then,  what  else  was  said  about 
the  timber  deal?  A.— Well,  I  do  not 
think  of  any  more  there.  Oh,  yes;  they 
spoke  about  Gamey  taking  another  man 
in  with  him  in  this  deal.  He  said  the 
people  on  Manitoulin  did  not  think 
there  was  any  money  in  his  deal,  but 
they  would  be  watching  to  see  if  he 
got  any  limits  or  mining  lands,  or 
something  like  that,  so  he  spoke  of 
taking  in  another  man  to  sort  of  allay 
suspicion.  So  they  mentioned  a  man 
named — I  do  not  remember  it — I  did  not 
knoAV  it  at  the  time. 

Q. — Then,  what  further  was  said  about 
the  timber  limits  that  evening,  if  any- 
thing? A. — Then  Gamey  said,  "We  can 
fix  up  this  man,  give  him  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  we  will  arrange  it  in 
that    way." 

(884) 

Q. — Then  wliat  further  was  said  about 
the  timber  limit,  if  anything.  A. — Then 
Gamey      said,  "We      can      fix      up 

this  man,  give  him  a  few  thous- 
and dollars,  and  we  will  ar- 
range it  in  that  way."  He  also  spoke- 
Sullivan  told  him  about  a  man  going 
to  his  father  about  some  timber  limit— 
that  his  father  told  him  it  would  cost 
him  some  money  to  get  it,  he  said  about 
$1,000,  and  he  says  I  do  not  think  thera 
is  very  much  in  that  for  this  fellow, 
and,  anyway,  we  want  something  big, 
we  do  not  want  any  little  thing. 

Q. — They  wanted  something  big?  \. — 
Yes;  he  says,  I  am  out  for  the  stuff. 
He  says,  my  father  is  a  good  old  Re- 
former, and  he  would  not  see  anything 
come  to  hurt  the  party,  he  would  rather 
lose  a  leg  than  see  anything  come  to 
hurt  the  party,  but,  he  says.  I  am  not  a 
party  man  like  that ;  I  am  out  for  the 
stuff. 

Q. — You  say  he  said  they  wanted 
something  big?"  Was  there  anything  fur- 
ther said   in  that  connection?     A. — No, 
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I  don't  know  as  there  was.  1  cannot 
think  of  anything  mure  now. 

Q_IS  there  anything  further  that 
you  can  recollect  at  the  moment?  A. — 
About   the    same    deal': 

Q. — Yes,  or  about  anything  further! 
A.— They  talked  at  the  bye-elections; 
spoke  of  Mr.  Davis.  Sullivan  said  that 
he  would  not  mind  if  Davis  had  been 
defeated.  He  said  he  did  not  think  very 
much  of  him,  and  he  Said  there  were  a 
good  many  others  that  had  about  the 
same  opinion,  but  he  said  the  way  it 
was,  with  such  a  small  majority,  of 
course  it  would  not  do  to  lose  any  oi 
their  supporters.  They  also  talked  of 
elections  in  the  three  Norths,  and  Sul- 
livan spoke  of  his  father — he  said  his 
father  had  not   went   out   into  const  itu- 

(885) 

encies  because  they  were  watching  him 
pretty  close  now,  that  everybody  knew 
him.  *  He  said  he  had  worked  and  regu- 
lated most  of  the  dealings  from  Toronto, 
and  Sullivan  spoke  of  a  certain  man  in 
North  Grey,  where  there  had  been  some 
good  work  done  at  the  bye-elecPion. 
Gamey  asked  him  if  it  was  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Vance,  and  Sullivan  said 
no,  it  was  not  Vance.  He  said  another 
man  that  they  did  not  suspect  at  all. 
He  did  not  tell  Gamey  the  name.  He 
also  spoke  of  the  situation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  Sullivan  said  to  Gamey,  he 
says,  Gamey,  they  need  you  just  as  bad 
now  as  they  did  last  August.  He  says, 
there  are  two  or  three  of  the  men  sick. 
He  says,  Charlton — he  may  not  last  a 
week.  He  spoke  of  these  couple  of  men 
being  sick  and  also — 1  cannot  think  of 
the  name — the  Speaker  of  last  year. 

y. — Mr.  Evanturel?  A. — Evanturel, 
that  is  the  man.  He  spoke  of  him.  say- 
ing that  they  had  given  him  a  room 
in  the  House,  and  were  trying  to  use 
him  pretty  good.  He  said  some  of  them 
thought  lie  might  leave  the  party  if  he 
got  the  offer  of  the  Speakership  from 
the  Conservatives.  Also,  speaking  about 
the  bye-elections,  Sullivan  spoke  about 
what  evidence  he  had.  about  what  had 
been  going  on  in  the  bye-elections.  He 
said  that  in  two  of  the  Norths  he  had 
evidence  already.  He  said,  if  there  was 
a  protesl  put  in  it  would  certainly  turn 
out  the  members.  He  s:lid  in  the  other 
North.  I  think  it  was  North — I  do  not 
remember — whether  it  was  Simcoe — not 
Simcoe — he  spoke  of  the  other  North, 
any  way.  The  two  he  had  evidence,  and 
he  spoke  of  this  other  place  where  he 
could  gel  a  man  in  half  an  hour  to 
give  him  all  the  evidence  he  wanted. 

(8S6) 

Q. — Now.  have  you  told  us  all  you 
can  recollect  at  present  '  A.  Well. 
they  spoke  also  in  talking  over  this  i>i'_r 


deal — Sullivan  says,  if  we  can  get  what 
we  want,  and  they  do  much  kicking,  we 
can  give  them  back  this  money.  He 
says,  we  will  tell  them  it  was  only 
given  for  just  to  hold  you  until  you  got 
something  better,  and  lie  says  they  need 
the    money    now    very    badly. 

Q. — Anything  further  you  think  of? 
A. — Yes;  Gamey  asked  him  about  send- 
ing up  some  man  to  see  McMillan,  at 
Gore  Bay.  He  wanted  to  know  if  St  rat - 
ton  had  sent  up  a  man  to  see  McMillan 
about  becoming  a  candidate  if  Gamey 
was  forced  to  resign  up  there,  and  Sul- 
livan said  that  he  did  not  think  there 
was  anybody  sent  up,  and  Gamey  seem- 
ed to  press  the  argument  that  they  had 
been  sent  up.  He  said  he  had  it  on 
good  authority,  and  Sullivan  said,  well, 
there  might  have  been,  but  he  did  not 
know,  at  least  he  did  not  think  that 
Stratton   had  sent   anyone. 

Q. — What  further?  A. — Gamey  asked 
Sullivan  about  registering  3ome  letters. 
He  asked  him  why  it  was  they  were 
marked  with  a  mark  "Yorkville"  on  it. 
He  said  he  thought  it  was  strange. 
Sullivan  said  he  did  not  want  to  regis- 
ter them  at  the  County  Buildings 

Q—  At  what  buildings?  A.— The 
Parliament  Buildings,  and  that  he  had 
registered  them  when  he  made  his 
transfer    going    home. 

Q. — Did  not  want  to  register  them  at 
the  Parliament  Buildings?  He  would 
register  them  where?  A. — While  he  wa3 
making  the  transfer  at  a  certain  place 
going   home. 

(887) 

Q.— Now,  is  that  all?  A.— That  is 
about  all  I  can  think  of  now. 

Q. — Then  without  going  into  detail?. 
Sullivan  and  Gamev  left  first,  we  are 
told?      A.— Yes,    sir! 

Q. — Left  the  room  first  and  what  did 
Mr.  Gamey  do  when  he  went  out?  A. — 
Well,  both  of  them  left  the  room  and 
went  down. 

Q—  What  did  they  do  with  the  light? 
A. — Put  out  the  light.  I  do  not  think 
they  locked  the  first  floor.  At 
1  Ejol  out  of  it.  any  way.  It  was  not 
locked,  because  1  had  to  go  out  to  let 
Gamey  in  at  the  second  door. 

Q.— The  second  door  was  locked? 
A. — Ye>.  the  *econd  door  on  the  top — a 
spring   lock.   I    think. 

Q.  —  And  how  lon-z  after  Sullivan   and 
Gamey  went,  out  after  extinguishing  the 
light    did    Gamey    come   back:       \ 
fifteen   or   twenty   minute*. 

Q. — And  went    up-etairs  and  how   long 
did   he    remain    up  there   with   yon    when 
line  back?      \.     About  ten  minute*. 
He  was  not  very  long. 

Q.— About  ten  minute*?  A.— About 
ten. 

Q.— And  then  you  and  Harney  left? 
\.      We   .ill    went    down. 
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Q. — Gamey  went  in  one  direction? 
A. — He  left  us  at  the  door  and  went 
towards  York.  We  went  to  the  Mail 
and  Empire  building. 

Cross-Examined  by  Mr.  Johnston. 

Q. — What,  is  your  occupation  now, 
Mr.  Kinnev?  A. — Attending  Osgoode 
Hall. 

Q. — And  were  you  ever  engaged  in 
this   class  of  work   that  you   have  been 

(88S) 

describing,  before?  A. — No,  sir,  this  is 
my  first  detective. 

Q. — Of  course  you  are  rather  proud 
of  vour  success.  I  suppose?  A. — Xot  at 
all." 

Q  —  A  little  ashamed  of  it?  A.— That 
is,  perhaps,  my  own  business. 

Q. — You  need  not  be  afraid  to  answer. 
Were  you  a  little  ashamed  of  the  work 
you  were  doing?  A. — I  do  not  know 
as  I   was. 

Q. — You  feel  perfectly  satisfied  in 
your  own  mind  that  you  were  acting  the 
part  of  a  patriot?     A. — Quite  satisfied. 

(j. — Why  did  you  refuse  to  answer  me 
a  moment  ago.  if  it  was  a  matter  to 
be  proud  of?  A. — I  do  not  think  I  have 
any  reason  to  tell  you  what  my  opin- 
ions may  have  been  in  regard  to  that. 

Q. — You  have  no  business  to  tell  me 
what  your  opinions  may  have  been. 
What  is  your  politics?  A. — I  vote  Con- 
servative. 

Q.— Always   have?      A.— I    think    -o. 

Q. — And  your  occupation  before  you 
became  a  law  student  ?  A. — I  taught 
school,    some. 

Q.— In  the  Island?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  do  any  detective  work 
while  you  were  engaged  in  that  occu- 
pation?     A. — No,    sir. 

Q. — You  would  not  have  done  it  then? 
A. — It  is  hard  to  say. 

Q. — Would  you  have  done  it  then? 
A.- — I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q. — Now  let  ns  see  what  your  motive 
was  in  getting  this  conversation.  What 
was  it?  A. — The  motive  I  went  there 
for  was  to  hear  what   was  said. 

-  (889) 

Q. — What  was  your  motive  in  going 
to  hear  what  was  goins  to  be  said?  A. 
— Nothing  further  than   that. 

Q. — Just  a  mere  matter  of  idle  mo- 
ment— going  there?  A. — You  could  not 
call  it  an  idle  moment. 

Q. — You  must  have  had  some  motive 
in  going  to  hear  what  was  said.  Please 
tell  me  what  the  motive  was?  A. — I 
just  went  there  to  hear  what  was  going 
on. 

Q. — Was  it  out  of  curiosity  that  you 
went?  A. — It  was  partlv  out  of  curios- 
ity. 

Q.— Partly  out  of  what  else?  A.— I 
couldn't  say.  "       -  ■  ^FJ! 


Q. — You  could  not  say?  A. — I  wanted 
to  hear  what  was  going  on. 

Q. — I  am  asking  why  you  went  to 
hear  what  was  going  on.  Why  did  yon 
go?     A. — I  had  been  asked  to  go. 

Q. — Made  no  demur  to  going?  A. — 1 
do  not  know  as  I  made  any  demur. 

Q. — Did  you  or  did  you  not  make  any 
demur  to  going?  Did  you  object?  A  — 
No,   sir.  I  did  not  object. 

Q. — Glad  to  go?  A. — No,  I  cannot 
say  I  was  glad  to  go. 

Q. — Sorry  to  go?  A. — Xo,  I  was  not 
sorry. 

Q. — Just  a  little  bit  pleased  to  go 
there,  and  play  the  detective  and  hear 
what  was  going  on?  A. — I  wanted  to 
hear  what  was  going  on.  I  was  not 
pleased  or  anything  else. 

Q. — What  business  was  it  of  yours  as 
to  what  took  place  in  the  piano  factory  ? 
Will  you  please  tell  me  that?  Let  us 
get  at  the  mind  of  the  man  before  we 
get  his  recollection?     A. — I  do  not  sup 

(890) 

pose  it  was  any   of  my  business  at  all. 

Q- — Under  what  obligations  were  you 
to  Mr.  Gamey  to  induce  you  to  do  such 
•a  thing  as  this?     A. — None  whatever. 

Q. — Then  you  did  it  of  vour  own  free 
will  ?     A.— Yes. 

0- — -And  you  were  satisfied  to  do  it? 
A. — I  was — ye-. 

Q- — And  you  were  very  glad.  I  sup- 
pose to  be  able  to  get  evidence  to  hurt 
the  Government?  A. — I  never  thought 
of  evidence  at  that  time. 

Q. — You  knew  wha>t  vou  were  going 
for?     A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  knew  about  what  the 
subject  matter  was  going  to  be?  A. — 
Xo.    sir. 

Q. — Did  not  know.  They  might  have 
been  talking  about  horse  races  or  crops 
or  anything  else  so  far  as  you  knew. 
Is  that  what  you  tell  the  Court?  A. — 1 
had  no  inkling  of  what  was  going  to  be 
talked  about  at  all.  My  friend  just 
asked  me — that  Gamey  was  going  to 
have  a  meeting  with  this  man  Sullivan 
and  he  wanted  us  to  go  there,  that  is 
all  I  thought  about  it. 

Q. — And  you  had  no  suspicion  of  what 
the  meeting  was  going  to  be?  A. — Xo,  1 
cannot  say   that   I  had. 

Q. — Had  you  or  had  you  not  ?  A. — I 
could  not   say   that  I  had. 

Q. — You  knew  you  were  going  there 
to  play  the  part  of  a  spy?  A. — I  was 
going  there — you  can  call  it  a  spy. 

Q. — Is  that  correct?  You  were  going 
there  to  play  the  part  of  a  spy?  A. — 
Call  it  what  you  like. 

Q. — And.  if  necessary,  to  turn  inform- 
er. Did  you  know  that  when  you  went 
there  ?  A. — I  never  thought  of  informer 
or  anything  else. 

Q. — It  did  not  trouble  you?  A. — Xo. 
it  did  not  bother  me. 
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Q. — Then  had  you  taken  part  in  elec- 
tions before  this  time?     A. — I  had. 

Q. — A  rather  active  part?  A. — I  do 
not  know  whether  you  would  call  it  ac- 
tive  or  not. 

Q. — Talk  on  the  platform?  A. — Not 
very  much. 

Q. — Not  very  much  talking  on  the 
platform.  And  feeling  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  a  corrupt  Government,  eh? 
A. — I    think    you    got    that    yesterday. 

Q. — Well,  I  will  get  it  again  to-day, 
if  you  please,  from  Mr.  Kinney.  Believ- 
ing that  the  Ross  Government  was  a 
corrupt  Government?  A. — I  believed 
there  were  certain  things  going  on.  T 
think"  that  is  right. 

Q. — Did  you  on  many  occasions  say 
that  r,he  Eoss  Government  was  a  corrupt 
Government — long  before  this?  A. — I 
do  not  know  as  I  used  that  language  at 
all. 

Q. — Did  you  use  any  language  con- 
demning the  Ross  Government,  before 
you  went  up  to  play  the  part  of  a  spy? 
A. — Certainly,  talking  of  politics,  I  spoke 
of  what  I  thought  was  out  of  place  in 
their  doings. 

Q.— .And  condemned  them  as  being 
corrupt?  A. — I  don't  know  as  I  ever 
used  the  word  corrupt. 

Q. — Condemned  them  as  being  what, 
if  not  corrupt?  A. — They  did  not  suit 
my   line   of   idea    as   a    Government. 

Q.- — Like  to  see  them  turned  out?  A. 
■ — I  gutss  I  would  have. 

Q. — And  liked  to  see  the  Conserva- 
tives in?  Nothing  wrong  about  that? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Liked  to  see  the  Conservatives 
in?     A. — Yes.  I  would,  certainlv. 

Q. — And  that  was  your  view  when 
you  went  to  this  meeting?     A.    -No,  sir. 
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Q. — I  mean  that  was  your  mental  con- 
dition at  that  time?  A. — I  do  not  think 
of  politics  a  month  after  politics  i-i 
over.  They  do  not  bother  me  at  all. 
While  politics  is  on  I  take  part. 

Q. — Does  anything  bother  you  much  a 
month  afterwards?  Because  you  have 
been  giving  us  a  conversation  here.  Do 
you  keep  conversations  in  your  mind? 
A. — Special   conversations   I   do. 

Q. — When  did  you  have  a  special  con- 
versation thai  you  can  refer  to,  prior 
to  this  time?  A. — T  don't  think  of  any 
now. 

Q. — Never  have  a  special  conversation 
in  your  life  before?  A. --Not  one  just 
like    this. 

Q. — Any  that  would  mark  itself  in 
your  mind?  A. — This  is  my  first  detec- 
tive work. 

Q. — And  you  hope  it  will  not  be  your 
last,  perhaps?     A. — I  do  not   know. 

Q. — T  am  asking  you  to  name  a  single 
conversation  prior  to  this  time  that   you 
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can  recall.  I  do  not  want  you  to  give 
the  particulars  of  it,  but  give  me  one 
that  you  can  recall— any  one?  I  do  not 
care  what  it  is?  A. — I  can  recall  con- 
versations,  I   suppose. 

Q. — Give  me  one  conversation  that  you 
can  recall  that  took  place  prior  to  this 
in  .March?  A. — A  conversation  in  March? 

Q. — No.  Prior  to  this  conversation  in 
Mar  eh.  Give  me  one?  A. — There  is  no 
special  conversation  I  can  think  of  at 
present. 

Q. — Give  me   any   conversation   in   the 
past   history   of  your  life  that   you    <■ 
recall  that  took  place  prior  to  the  10th 
day    of    March — give    me    any    conversa- 
tion?     A. — Well,    there    are    so    many    I 
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could  not  pick  out  any  one. 

Q.  — I  give  you  your  whole  life  to  pick 
me  out  one  conversation  that  you  can 
recall  in  the  box  now?  A. —  1  could  not 
recall    any. 

Q. — Speak  out,  sir,  like  a  man.  Speak- 
out.  Can  you  recall  one?  A. — I  cannot 
recall  one.  I  would  have  to  think  over 
it. 

Q. — Think  over  it  and  furbish  up  your 
memory.  I  am  not  surprised  at  your  want 
of  memory.  It  is  your  wonderful  mem- 
ory that  is  marvellous.  Give  me  a  con- 
versation since  the  10th  day  of  March,  up 
to  the  1st  of  April  that  you  can  recall? 
Give  me  one?  A. — I  do  not  think  T 
have  had  any  conversation  especially 
with  any  one  striking — . 

Q. — Give  me  a  conversation  that  you 
have  had  this  week  that  you  can  recall? 
Give  me  one?  A. — I  do  not  know  as 
I  have  met  anybody  to  have  any  con- 
versation, other  than  what  has  been 
going  on — talking  to  the  Osgoode  boys. 

Q. — Give  me  a  conversation  this  week 
up  fo  this  morning  that  you  can  recall, 
and  I  will  wait  for  an  answer?  A. — You 
will  hr.ve  to  wait  till  I  think,  then. 

Q.— Well,  just  think?  A.— I  can  tell 
you    about    one   I   had   yesterday. 

Q.— With  whom?  A.— Talking  to  a 
boy  Jit  Osgoode  by  the  name  of  Jamie- 
son.  !  asked  him  if  I  could  get  a  book 
for  the  examination.  He  told  me  I  could 
if  I  would  come  in  the  afternoon.  I 
did   not  go. 

Q.— Ts  that  all?  Is  that  the  only  con- 
versation you  can  recall  this  week?  A. — 
No.   I   could   pick    lots   of   them. 

Q. — Lick    me   one?      A. — There    is    one. 

Q.  — T  will  take  another.  Give  me  an- 
other   this    week?      A. — T    can    think    of 
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another  then. 

Q. — Cive  me  another?  A  1  was  talk- 
ing to  :>   fellow  by  the  name  of  Blain. 

Q. — That  is  number  two.  Can  you 
give  me  number  three,  and  1  will  <top 
at     tha*.      Give    me    number    three    this 
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week?  A. — I  had  a  conversation  with 
my   brother. 

Q. — When  was  that?  A. — It  was  Mon- 
day, 1  think. 

Q. — Be  sure  you  give  the  day.  What 
day  was  it?  A. — It  was  Monday  1  met 
him,  1  he  first  day  of  the  opening  of  the 
court. 

Q.— Now,  sir,  give  me  a  conversation 
in  the  month  of  March.  I  have  given  you 
last  week,  just  a  short  time  ago.  Give 
me  a  conversation  that  you  had  in  the 
month  ct  March  last,  other  than  the  one 
in  the  piano  room?  A. — I  do  not  know 
of  anything  special. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  any  that  you 
can  give  me?    A. — Not  just  now. 

Q. — Let  me  see  what  you  have  got  to 
say  about  your  recollection  of  this  con- 
versation. Are  you  aware  that  a  conver- 
sation given  without  proper  connection 
may  be  very  misleading?  Are  you  aware 
of  that  fact?     A. — I  am — yes,  sir. 

Q. — My  learned  friends,  both  behind 
and  to  the  left  of  me  would  like  to  hear 
you.  Are  you  aware  that  very  often 
in  giving  the  substance  of  a  conversa- 
tion, you  are  giving  only  the  listener's 
impression?  Are  you  aware  of  that  fact? 
A. — Yes.   the   impression. 

Q. — Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  impression  is  often  the  result  of  a 
man's  own  views  and  feelings  at  the  mo- 
ment? Are  you  aware  of  that 
fact?      A. — I    suppose    if    he    lets    it — 
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Q. — Are  you  aware  of  that  fact?  A. — 
It  may,  in  some  cases. 

Q. — And.  therefore,  you  will  admit 
this,  that  before  you  can  get  the  effect 
of  what  was  said,  you  must  have  the 
connection  of  the  whole  matter?  You 
will  admit  that,  I  suppose,  without  re- 
ference to  this  case  at  all?  A. — It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  the  connection  of 
the  whole  matter,  I  do  not  suppose. 

Q. —  lou  do  not  think  it  is  necessary? 
A. — No,  not   certainly. 

Q. — I  mean  the  whole  subject  matter 
of  that  particular  branch?  A. — He  spoke 
of  a  dozen  subject  matters. 

Q. — I  am  speaking  of  one  subject  mat- 
ter. You  would  have  to  know  how  that 
subject  matter  was  opened  up,  would 
you  not,  and  what  led  up  from  one  thing 
to  the  other?     A. — Not  necessarily. 

Q. — That  is  your  view  of  it — I  just 
want  to  oet  your  view,  to  see  how 
unique  you  are  in  your  views.  That  is 
your  view,  and  your  view  is  that  you 
may  drop  in  and  hear  generally  a  conver- 
sation, and  go  away  and  give  the  true 
account  of  that  without  knowing  the 
exact  connection  the  conversation  had? 
Is  that  what  you  mean  ?  A. — If  you 
are  there  for  a  special  purpose  you  get 
the  most  of  it,  I   should  judge. 

Q- — You  were  some  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen   feet    away    from    these   people    who 


were  talking?  A.— 1  think  the  room  is 
about   eighteen   feet   long. 

Q. —  twenty-one  feet,  we  have  heard. 
However,  you  were  with  your  back  up 
against  the  back  wall?  A.— No,  I  sat 
with  my  back  to  the  piano. 

Q- — Your  back,  then,  would  be  to,  the 
speakers'.'     A. — Yes,  sir. 

<4- — And  there  was  27  inches  of  piano 
between  your  head  and  the  space  on  the 
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other  side,  according  to  Mr.  Crossin?  A. 
— 1  do  not  know  what  the  width  of  the 
piano  was. 

Q. — He  says  they  are  27  inches.  Is 
that   about  right?     A. — I  guess   so. 

Q. — Then,  there  was  27  inches  between 
your  head  and  the  speaker's.  That  is 
right?     A.— That   is   right. 

Q- — And  over  the  top  of  your  head 
would  be  the  projection  of  the  piano 
key-board?     A. — That  is   right. 

Q. — So  that  you  were  sitting  behind  a 
piano  27  inches  thick  and  under  the  cover 
of  the  key-board?  A.— Behind  the 
piano. 

Q—  I  am  asking  if  that  is  the  fact? 
A. — If  1  understand  you,  it  is.  I  sat 
behind    the   piano. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  about  that. 
I  am  getting  your  position.  That  is, 
that  you  were  behind  the  piano,  with 
your  back  to  the  speakers,  27  inches  of 
piano  between  you  and  the  space,  and 
a  key-board  over  your  head?  That  is 
your  position,  or  it  is  not— one  or  the 
other?  A. — Do  you  mean  the  top  of 
the  piano? 

Q- — The  projection  where  the  kevs  are' 
A.— No. 

Q.— No  projection  at  all?  A. — We  sat 
against  the  back  of  the  piano. 

Q- — Keys  turned  the  other  way?  A. 
— Y"es,  sir. 

Q- — And,  under  those  circumstances, 
will  you  swear  that  you  heard  every 
solitary  word  that  was  said?  A.— I 
think  I  did. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  it  as  a  fact?  A. 
— You  could  hear  every  word  plainly. 

Q. — Listen  to  me.  I  want  to  get  you 
down    to    something    definite,    not    what 
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you  think,  w  ill  you  swear  that,  upon 
that  occasion,  that  you  heard  every 
word  that  was  said  by  both  parties— 
every  word?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q- — And  vou  swear  it  as  a  fact?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — You  swear  it  as  a  fact  that  there 
was  no  word  that  was  said  that  you 
missed?  A. — Not  unless  they  whisper- 
ed.     I   don't   think    they    did. 

Q. — No  word  that  was  said  that  you 
missed.  Now,  did  Sullivan  at  any  time 
say  to  this  man  in  any  connection  what- 
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ever,  "You  want  to  be  careful  to  get 
things    right  ?"    A. — When— — 

Q. — Never  mind  when.  Did  he,  at  any 
time,  in  any  council  ion.  during  that  in- 
terview* say  to  Gamey,  "You  want  t"  I"' 
careful  to  get  tilings  right?"  A. — When 
Gamey ■ 

Q. — Will  you  answer  my  question?  A 
— I   will  answer  it   if   you   will   let    me. 

Q. — 1  am  not  tying  you  to  any  parti- 
cular time  or  occasion?  A. — I  will  tell 
vou  the  occasion,  and  tell  you  all  about 
'it. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  for  the  words,  sir, 
and  you  will  be  good  enough  to  give 
them  to  me.  Did  he  at  any  time  say. 
"You  want  to  be  careful  to  get  things 
right."  Did  he  use  those  words  upon 
any  occasion  during  that  interview? 
Did  he,  or  did  he  not?  A. — 1  do  not 
know  that  Sullivan  did.  Gamey — 1  want 
to   tell   you   

Q. — Never  mind  that.  Tell  me  what  J 
asked  you.  And  that  is  all  1  want  lor 
the  moment.  Did  Sullivan  say  you  have 
not  got  it  down  right?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — That  you  swear  to?     A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Q. — That  that  was  not  said  during  any 
part  of  the  conversation?  A. — No,  sir: 
not   as   I   heard. 

Q. — You  have  sworn  that  vou  heard 
it  all?     A.— I  did. 

Q. — Now,  I  have  laid  the  foundation 
so  that  you  cannot  get  behind  the  piano 
here.  You  have  sworn  that  you  heard 
every  word  that  was  said?  A. — Un- 
less they  whispered. 

Q. — Now,  I  am  asking  you,  sir,  if  Sul- 
livan said,  "You  have  not  got  it  down 
right,  you  want  to  be  careful  to  get 
things  right."  Did  Sullivan  make  use 
of  those  words  at  all  on  that  occasion? 
A. — 1  did  not  hear  the  words  used  at  all. 
that  you  have  not  got  the  thing  down 
right.' 

Q. — Then  they  were  not  used,  or  you 
Avould  have  heard  them?  A. — 1  think 
I  would. 

Q. — You  have  sworn  you  did  hear?  1 
want  to  know  for  future  purpose*  some- 
thing definite.  Will  you  swear,  sir,  that 
those  words  were  not  said?  A. — Which 
words? 

Q. — The  words  I  have  repeated  to  you? 
A. — You  repeated  two.  You  have  put 
it   in    two   different   ways. 

Q. — 1  have  repeated  it  verbatim?  A. 
— You  gave  me  two  expressions,  -jr. 

Q. — Then,  I  will  give  yon  the  first 
one.  "You  have  no!  gol  it  down  right  ?" 
A. — I  never  heard   it. 

Q. — bid   it    take   place?     A.     I    never 

heard    it. 

Q. —  Vmi  have  -worn  that  you  lie. nil 
everything  that  was  -aid?  A. — To  the 
besl    "f    my    know  ledge,    I    did. 

Q.—  You  -wore  as  a  fact?  Well,  as  a 
fact. 
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Q. — You  swore  it  as  a  fact  ?  A. — i 
could  hear  everj'  word. 

V- — And  you  did  hear  every  word? 
A. — I  think  so. 

Q. — Now,  were  those  words  said?     A. 
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— I  have  lost  which   expression  you  are 
using  now  again. 

Q. — You  have  forgotten.  "You  have 
not  got  it  down  right?"  A. — I  never 
heard  the  words  at  all. 

Q. — Were  they  used?  A. — I  could  not 
say  that  they  were.     1  never  heard  them. 

Q. — Will  you  deny  that  they  were 
used?  A. — I  never  heard  them.  That 
is  all  I  can  say. 

Q. — And  vou  heard  everything?  A. — 
I  did. 
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Q. — And  you  heard  evervthing?  A. — 
I  did. 

Q. — Then  they  could  not  have  been 
used?       A. — I  don't  think  so. 

Q. — Now,  do  not  think.  Were  they 
or  were  they  not  used?  A. — Not  as  I 
heard  at  all. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  they  were  not 
used?       A. — I  swear  I  never  heard  them. 

Q. — You  heard  everything?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — If  they  were  used,  you  would 
have  heard  them  ?  A. — I  would  have, 
yes. 

Q. — And,  therefore,  they  were  not 
used,  because  you  did  not  hear  them? 
A. — I  did  not  hear  them. 

Q. — Then  did  he  say.  "You  want  to 
be  careful  to  get  things  right?"  Did 
he  say  that  on  any  occasion?  A.  I 
think    Gamey    made    that   expression. 

Q. — Gamey  said  that.  Now  that 
would  indicate,  if  that  was  said,  that 
those  fellows  were  concocting  some 
story,  if  they  made  use  of  that  kind 
of  language?  A. — Apparently  wanted 
to  get   this   part   of   it. 

Q. — I  do  not  care  what  part  of  it. 
It  would  apparently  indicate  to  your 
mind  that  they  were  concocting  a  story. 
if  these  words  were  used,  or  word-  to 
that  effect,  would  it  not?  A.— I  do  not 
know  as  they  were  concocting  any 
story,  any  more  than  in  this  particular. 
I   cannot   tell   you   what    they   did. 

Q. — T  am  asking  if  it  indicated  to 
your  mind,  if  they  used  word-  of  that 
kind,  that  there  was  a  story  being 
planned?  A. — Tt  indicated  to  my  mind 
that  Gamey  and  this  man  wanted  to 
have    this    thing    right,    that    wa-    all. 

Q—  Listen    to   me?     A.     All    right,    sir. 
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Q. — Would  words  of  that  kind  have 
indicated  to  you  that  they  were  plan- 
ning -ouie  Btory,  if  those  word-  were 
used?  Would  it.  or  would  it  not  \ 
— I  could  not   Bay. 
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Q. — Now,  young  Price  swore  yester- 
day that  those  words  were  the  words 
used  by  Sullivan  to  Gamey?  A. — I 
cannot   help   that. 

Q. — And  you  contradict  him  ?  A. — 
I   tell   you   the   way   I   think   it  is. 

Q. — And  vou  say  thev  were  not?  A. 
—I  say • 

Q. — We  have  what  you  said.  A. — I 
said  I  thought  Gamey  used  the  words, 
and  they  both  joined  in  stating  they 
wanted  to  have  the  thing  right  if  there 
was  any  future  trouble. 

Q. — Then,  in  that  connection,  did  Sul- 
livan say,  "You  have  not  got  it  down 
right?"       A. — I   never   heard   the   words. 

Q. — Did  he  say  you  want  to  be  care- 
ful to  get  things  right?  A— No,  I 
never    heard    those    words. 

Q. — What  did  you  say  a  moment  ago, 
that  they  wanted  to  get  this  thing  right 
in  case  of  future  trouble  ?  What  did 
you  say  that  for?  A. — Apparently 
thev    wanted    to   when 

Q  — When  what?  A.— When  Sullivan 
mentioned  this  fact,  that  it  was  not 
Myers  who  had  brought  the  letter  down, 
Gamey  said,  I  am  glad  you  mentioned 
that.  Frank,  I  will  take  it  down,  we 
want  to  have  things  right.  Sullivan 
joined  in  and  said  yes.  we  want  to 
have   it   right. 

Q. — What  about  future  trouble  you 
mentioned?  A. — That  is  what  I  under- 
stood. 

Q  —  What?  A.— Well,  in  talking  of 
their  mining  deal  they  gave  me  the 
understanding  that  if  things  did  not  go 
their  way  on  the  one  ~;j"  ^it  they 
would  fix  it  so  that  it  would  come, 
anyway. 
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Q. — They  would  fix  their  stories  so 
that  there  would  be  no  trouDle.  is  Lhat 
what  you  understood?  A. — Xo.  I  did 
not  say  they  did.  That  is  merely  ray 
expression. 

Q. — Is  that  your  impression?  1  want 
to  get  at  something  definite.  Is  that 
your  impression  of  what  they  said,  that 
they  would  fix  their  stories  so  that 
there  would  be  no  trouble  in  the  future 
if  their  mining  deals  did  not  go  right? 
Is  that  what  you  understood?  A. — 
I  think  I  just  explained  to  you  what  it 
was. 

Q. — Is  that  what  you  tell  us?  Lis- 
ten to  me,  sir.  Is  that  what  you  tell 
us?  A. — I  do  not  know  what  you  asked 
now. 

Q.— Have  you  forgotten  what  I  asked 
you  a  moment  ago?  A. — I  cannot 
keep  track,  you  make  your  sentences  so 
long. 

Q.— I  will  make  it  as  short  as  I  can. 
That  they  wanted  to  get  their  story 
fixed  all  right  so  that  there  would  not 
he  any  trouble  in  the  future  with  re- 
gard to  the  mining  deals.     Was  that  the 


impression   that   they   conveyed?        A.- 
I   do   not   know    whether   it    wa3    used  in 
connection   with   mining   deals,   or   what; 
it   was  with  their  deals. 

Q. — Yes,  it  was  used  with  "their 
deals."  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  was  the  impression  that  you  got 
apparently   from    what   you  say. 

Mr.  Blake:   What  was  the  impression? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  do  not  think  my  learned 
friend  has  it  right.  I  think  he  cut  the 
witness  off. 

The  Chancellor:  I  do  not  think  f>.e 
witness  was  cut  off.  I  think  it  is  all 
right. 
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(Reporter    reads    the   last    two    or   three 
questions.) 

Q. — Rightly  or  wrongly,  that  was  the 
impression  that  you  got  from  what 
they  said?  A. — I  got  the  impression 
that  they  wanted  to  have  this  particu- 
lar matter — apparently  Gamey  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  (base  or  Myers,  or 
who  it  was,  and  he  wanted  to  get  it 
down  right,  that  is  all  the  impression 
I  got. 

Q. — And  you  stated  you  know,  that 
if  they  did  not  get  their  mining  deals, 
they  would  get  it  from  the  other  side. 
Do  you  remember  their  stating  that? 
A. — I  said  that   was  my  impression. 

Q. — Xow  we  will  see  a  little  more 
with  reference  to  this.  Xow.  was  any- 
thing said  with  regard  to  Mr.  Gamey 
being  Minister  of  Mines?  A. — I  don't 
remember  him  saying. 

Q. — Oh.  come.  That  was  an  im- 
portant matter?  A. — I  did  not  hear  it, 
if   that   will   do   you. 

Q- — You  have  sworn  it,  and  you  can- 
not get  behind  the  piano  in  this  in- 
stance, you  have  sworn  you  heard  every 
word  that  was  said?  '  A. — I  think  I 
did. 

Q- — You  have  sworn  it.  not  thinking, 
excepting  it  was  said  in  a  whisper?  A. 
—Then  I  heard  it. 

Q. — Then  did  you  hear  anything  in 
that  interview  about  Gamey  being  made 
Minister  of  Mines,  or  being  Minister  of 
Mines?  A.— Xo.  I  did  not  hear  the 
words  in  that  way. 

Q- — If  it  had  been  said,  was  there 
any  reason  why  you  should  not  have 
heard  it?  A.— Xo  reason  why,  if  I  re- 
membered it. 

Q- — Would  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  you  to  hear  Mr.  Gamey  talking  about 
being  made  Minister  of'-uines?  A. — 
Why,  ves. 

(903) 

Q.— Of  course  it  would  be.  Certainly 
you  say  it  would  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, and  being  a  matter  of  surprise, 
you  would  have  likely  noticed  it  if  it 
had  been  said?  A.— There  were  so  many 
matters  of  surprise  I  could  not  keep 
track  of  them  all. 
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Q. — If  it  had  been  said]  you  likely 
would  have  noticed  it?  A. — I  think  I 
would  have  beard  if. 

Q. — And  you  think  you  would  have 
remembered  it.  it  Bucb  a  thing  had  been 
said,  because  Mr.  Gamey  said  he  never 
said  it  to  anybody,  and  I  want  to  get 
your  recollection?  A. — I  did  not  hear 
it.   or   remember   it,   at   least. 

Q. — And  to  the  best  of  your  recollec- 
tion, you  will  swear  it  was  not  said 
on  that  interview,  so  far  as  your  mem- 
ory gees?     A. — I  never  heard  it. 

Q.  —  Listen  to  me.  As  far  as  your 
memory  goes,  you  will  swear,  or  you 
won't  swear,  one  way  or  the  other,  that 
these  words  were  not  used?  A. — T  did 
not   heai   those  words. 

Q. — That  is  not  quite  the  answer  you 
should  give?  A. — That  is  all  I  can  give 
you. 

Q. — Perhaps  it  is  all  you  will  give? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Mr.  Gamey  says  he  never  used  any 
such  statement  to  anybody  in  his  life. 
Now,  I  ask  you  if  on  that  occasion 
Gamey  said  anything  about  being  made 
Minister  of  Mines,  or  when  he  was  Min- 
ister of  Mines?  A. — I  did  not  hear  the 
words. 

Q.— Were  they  said?  A.— Not  that  I 
heard.     That  is  all  I  can  give  you. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  they  were  not 
said?  A. — No,  I  will  not  swear  they 
were   not    said. 

Q. — Why  won't  you?  A. — They  may 
have  been  said  and  I  might  not  have 
got   that  part   of  it. 

(904) 

Q. — You    heard    everything    that    was 

said?  A. — I  heard  it.  yes.  T  could  hear 
it    if    !    kepi    track    of  'it    ail. 

Q.— "Didn't  you  keep  track  of  it  all? 
A. — X".  I  could  not  say  I  did. 

Q.— Didn't  you  follow  it  from  line  to 
line,  (very  word?  A. — I  followed  as 
close  as  I  could. 

Q. — You  could  not  follow  it  very 
closely  perhaps?  A. — You  could  not  fol- 
low an  hour's  conversation  and  keep  it. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  about  an  hour's 
conversation.  Did  you  follow  it  closely? 
A. —  \s  closely  a-  1  could;  that  i<  what 
1  was  there  for. 

Q.— liid  you  make  any  notes  at  all 
while  you  were  there?     A. — No.  sir. 

The  f  hancellor:  Vre  j  ou  a  shorthand 
writer?     A.-    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson:  You  are  not?  A. — No, 
at. 

Q.— Who  saw  you  about  going  there? 
Mr.  Gamey.    A.-  No,  sir. 

Q.— lie  knew  you.  I  suppose?  A. — He 
knew    me.    yes     he    knows    me. 

Q.  Now."  this  would  not  he  true, 
would  it.  or  would  it  be  true:  "Three 
young  men.  shorthand  writers"?  \.  It 
would  not   he  true.  sir. 
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Q. —  '  The  answers  taken  down  by  these 
men  "--that  would  not  be  true?  A. — • 
1  never  took  any. 

Q. — That  would  not  be  true?  A. — I 
never  took  any. 

Q. — That  would  not  he  true?  A.--  No, 
it   would  not  be  true. 

Q. — That  is  what  Mr.  Gamey  stated 
in  the  House,  that  he  employed  three 
shorthand  writers,  and  that  he  had  in 
the  House  the  answers  taken  dn«*n  by 
these  men.  Y"ou  say  that  is  not  Iruc. 
Well.  then,  did  Gamey,  in  talking  about 
Myers,  say  that  he  had  rather  a  peculiar 

(905) 

looking  face  when  he  took  the  money 
from  Stratton?  A. — He  spoke  about 
him  having  a  peculiar  looking  face;  I 
don't  remember  the  other. 

Q.—  Sullivan  talked  as  if  he  could  do 
what  he  pleased  with  the  Minister?  A. — 
The  ir.ierence  I  drew  was  that  he  couid 
do  pretty  well. 

Q. — That  he  could  do  just  as  he  liked 
with  him,  from  what  he  said?  A. — I  do 
not  know  how  far  he  could  go. 

Q. — From  what  he  said,  that  was  the 
conclusion  you  formed?  A. — Y'ou  can 
draw  as  you  like.  He  might  be  able 
to   go   so   far  and   then   stop. 

Q. — Was  there  any  limit  at  all  given 
by  Sullivan  as  to  his  power  with  the 
Minister?  A. — He  did  not  say  anything 
about   any  limit. 

(). — Everything  that  was  talked  of.  Sul- 
livan could  get  done?  A. — He  apparent- 
ly though*  he  could,  at  least. 

Q. — 1  am  only  speaking  as  to  that.  Of 
course  you  or  T  do  not  know  what  he 
could  or  could  not  have  done,  and  all 
that  Sullivan  apparently  was  corn-eying 
to  Gamey — all  that  Sullivan  had  to  do 
was  ;o  figuratively  raise  his  finger  to 
the  Minister,  and  the  Minister  would 
come  down,  in  these  deals,  etc?  A. — 
Well,   he   imagined — 

Q.  —  That  is  the  way  he  talked?  A  — 
He  could  get  them  pushed  through,  that 
is  the  way  he  talked. 

Q. — That  is  the  way  he  talked?  A.— 
lie  apparently  could  gel  what  they 
\n  mted.  lb'  thought  they  would  have  to 
gel  it  done  all  at  once.  Tie  did  not  know 
that    he   could   go   -o   often   as   he  liked. 

(00(il 

Q. — What?  A.— He  did  not  lead  me 
to  think  lie  could  go  a-  often  as  he 
liked,  lie  apparently  hard  to  gel  what 
he  wanted  at   once. 

Q.— Did  he  want  to  gel  something 
about  the  timber  deal  in  which  there  was 
a  large  amount  of  money  \.  \  large 
amount    of   money? 

\  es?     A. — Do  you  mean  they  could 
make  some  money? 

Q  — ",  e--  \.  That  is  the  way  T  under- 
stood  i*. 
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Q. — And  do  you  remember  whose 
name  was  mentioned  in  connection  with 
that  timber  deal?  A. — No,  I  heard  a 
man'?  name,  but  I  did  not  know  the 
man. 

Q. — Was  there  any  quantity  of  feet 
mentioned  in  that  timber  deal?  A. — I 
don't  remember  that.  I  don't  remember 
the    number. 

Q. — You  heard  it.  I  am  asking  you 
if  there  were  any  number  of  feet  men- 
tioned?     A. — Not  that  I  could  swear  to. 

Q. — .And  was  there  any  sum  of  money 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  tim- 
ber deal?  A. — He  spoke  about  taking 
in  another  man. 

Q. — Was  there  any  sum  of  money  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  timber 
deal?  A. — That  is  the  way  it  was  men- 
tioned. 

Q. — Was  there  any  sum  of  money 
mentioned?  A. — They  spoke  of  taking 
in    another   man. 

Q. — Was  there  any  sum  of  money  men- 
tioned?    A. — I  think  there  was — yes. 

Q  —  How  much?     A.— $3,000. 

Q. — Then  was  there  any  statement 
made  by  Sullivan  that  he  could  get 
$100.000' from  the  Minister  if  he  wanted 
it?     A.— I  don't  remember  the  $100,000. 

COOT) 

Q. — Was  that  ton  small  a  matter 
for  Mr.  Kinney's  mind  to  grasp  ?  A. 
— I   did   not   hear   it. 

Q. — And  if  it  had  been  said,  you 
would  have  heard  it  ?  A. — T  would 
have  likely  heard  it.  yes.  if  I  re- 
membered   it. 

Q. — But  no  such  sum  you  heard 
•mentioned  as  $100,000.  Then  let  me 
see  what  was  said  about  the  money. 
Was  it  stated  that  money  was  taken 
down  to  the  smoking  room  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — And  you  remember  the  word 
•'money','  ?      A. — Y<'<. 

•J- — No  doufiit  about  that.  You  for- 
?et  the  $100,000,  and  the  millions  of 
feet,  and  the  Minister  of  Mines,  but 
you  remember  distinctly  the  word 
"•money"  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q- — Give  me  the  words  that  were 
made  use  of  ?  GMve  me  the  words 
in  that  connection  that  were  made 
use  of  ?  A.— If  you  will  wait  .a 
minute. 

Q- — Yes,  I  will  wait  a  half  a  min- 
ute, or  two  minutes,  or  five  minutes, 
or  as  long  as  you  like.  Go  on  ?  A.— 
They  were  talking  al>out— Gamev 
spoke  about  a  certain  man  Mvers 

Q-— D<>  not  "think"  about  what 
they  were  talking  of.  A. — That  is 
The  only  way   I    can    L'et   it. 

Q.— >Give    me    the    words    in    connec- 
tion   with    the    statement,    containing 
The    word     "money"    hem-    taken     to 
-inoking    room.       Give    me    that 
•sentence.     I   do  not   care   about  what 


took  place  before  or  afterwards  ?  A. 
— (I   cannot  think   of  it  just 

Q—  Try  and  think  of  it.  Go  on, 
please.  A.— They  spoke  about  bring- 
ing  

Q. — Give  me  the  sentence  ?  A. — I 
cannot  get   the   words   just   now. 

(908J 

Q- — Why,  sir,  Gamey  says  that  the 
word  "money"  was  not  mentioned, 
that  the  word  "parcel"  was  said  ?  X. 
— I   never  heard   "parcel." 

Q. — And  the  man  who  says  'par- 
eel"  is  not  telling  correctly,  accord- 
ing to  your  statement  ?  *A. — I  did 
not  hear  it. 

Q- — 'If  it  had  been  said  vou  would 
have  heard    it  ?     A. — Yes.    sir. 

Q- — And  you  swear  you  did  not 
hear  it.  Now  give  me  any  other  ex- 
pression in  which  the  word  "money" 
was  used?  I  will  give  you  the  whole 
conversation  to  go  over,'  and  give  me 
any  other  expression.  I  want  the 
expression,  I  do  not  want  loose  talk, 
3ive  me  the  expression  that  was 
used  ?  A. — "When  they  were  talking 
about  the  mining  deal — not  the  min- 
ing, but  the  timber  deal.  I  think  it 
was.  Anyway,  concerning  their  deals, 
Gamey  spoke  about  the  Conserva- 
tives on  Manitoulin  not  thinking 
that  there  was  any  money  in  this* 
tout  that  they  would  be  watching  to 
see  if  he  got  any  mining  deals  or 
anything  of  that  kind. 

(i- — Any  other  expression  contain- 
ing the  word  "money."  excepting 
what  you  have  given  us  ?  A.— Sulli- 
van spoke  of 

Q- — Tell  me  what  he  said,  please  ? 
A- — He  said,  in  talking  over  their 
deal,  about  getting  this  big  thing- 
he  said  we  can  give  tfhern  back  that 
money,  as  they  need  it  very  badly. 

Q-— 'Now  what  else,  in  which  that 
was  used  ?  a.— Well  there  was  an- 
other place  where  Gamev  asked 
Sullivan  if  he  thought  Stratton 
would   pay   the   rest   of   the   money. 

Q- — What  were  the  words  he  made 
nse  of  ?  Let  me  hear  them  ?  A  — 
Those  are  the  words. 

(909) 
Q. — And    you    swear    those    are    the 
exact  words  that  were  made  use  of? 
A- — No,   I   cannot   swear  to  the  exact 
words. 

Q- — Give  me  the  words,  do  not  give 
me  your  impression,  but  give  me  the 
words,  a.— That  is  as  nearly  as  I 
can  put  it. 

Q-— Tel]  me  what  he  said  as  if 
oramey  was  speaking.  Tell  me  how 
he  addressed  Sullivan?  A —Gamey 
asked  Sullivan  if  he  thought  Strat- 
ton ,would  give  him  the  rest  of  tint 
money. 
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q. — is  that  what  he  said  ':  Did  lie 
say.  "Do  you  think  Stratton  will 
give  us  til-.-  f-esl  of  that  money"  ?  [s 
that  wfoat  lie  said  ?  A.— I  do  not 
know  thai  those  would  lie  the  words. 
You  Changed   the  words. 

Q. — Put  it  as  -if  Gainey  wa<  speak- 
ing to  Sullivan.  Let  me  bear  what 
he  said  V  A. — Gamey  asked  Sullivan 
if  Stratton  would  pay  him  the  rest 
of    that  'money,    or    give    him. 

<_». — There  is  no  sense  in  that.  "If 
Stratton  will  pay  him  the  rest  of  the 
money."  That  is  not  what  he  could 
have  said.  That  is  your  conclusion. 
Give  me  the  words  as  nearly  as  you 
can  that  Carney  said  to  Sullivan  on 
the  subject,  as  if  he  were  addressing 
Sullivan  ':      A.— That    is   it.  , 

Q. — "Do  you  think  Stratton  will 
give  us  the  rest  of  the  money."  is 
that  what  he  said  ?  A. — I  think  -<o— 
something  like  that. 

Q. — You  see  you  were  not  satisfied 
with  that  at  first,  when  I  gave  :t  to 
you.  Now  you  think  that  is  it  ?  A. — 
I    have   been   satisfied  all   along. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  said  about 
the  Nobles  on  lib  at  night  ?  A. — I  do 
not   remember   it. 

Q. — What  ?  A. — I  do  jiot  remem- 
ber  it. 

Q. — You  don't  rememfber  it.  Again 
I   recall  to  your  mind  that  you  swore 

(910) 

von  beard  everything  that   was  said  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.— Did  he  say  this,  that  the 
Nobles  would  be  around  ':  A. — I 
don't     remember,    sir. 

Q. — And  that  they  had  paid  for  a 
rake-off  the  former  year.  You  don't 
remember   it  ?     A. — Xo.   sir. 

Q. — And  the  amount  was  mention- 
ed which  they  had  paid  V  A. — 'I 
Dever  heard  it.  I  don't  remember  it 
anyway. 

<,>. — Was  there  a  talk  albout  Olap- 
perton  Island  '-  A. —  I  never  heard 
the   word    "Olapperton." 

Q.— Was  ii  talked  of  V  A.  — 1  don't 
think   so.      I    couldn't   tell. 

Q.  Never  heard  the  word  Clapper- 
ton  anyway.  Then  was  the  word 
Clapperton  used  with  reference  to  the 

I  holier    deal    when    hi'    said    there    was 

not     enough      value  there— Sullivan 

said'/  A.  —  I  never  heard  Clapper- 
ton  used  at  all — not  that  I  remem- 
ber. 

Q. — Irf    it    had    been    used.    likely    you 

would  rememiber,  because  it  i<  a 
peculiar  name?     A  —  v.;  I   know  the 

Island. 

Q. — Oh,  I  see.  I  suppose  you  do. 
You  come  from  that  pari  of  the 
country  ?     A. — Yes. 
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Q. — And  if  it  had  been  used  jour 
would  have  been  tuned  to  the 
name  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  He  says  he  did 
not    hear    it. 

Witness  :  I  do  not  remember  it.  I 
cannot  remember  everything  that  was 
said. 

.Mr.  Johnston  :  Gamey  says  that 
was  the  island  that  was  talked  about, 
Do  you  recollect   it    now  ':     A. — No. 

Q. — Was  this  said  :  "You  see, 
Frank,  if  I  was  made  Minister  of 
Mines  on  the  Tory  side,  you  could 
give  me  a  lot  of  information,  and 
Frank  ,said.  "Yes.  I  could."  Was  that 

(911) 

said?  A. — 1  do  not  remember  their  us- 
ing any  word  about  Minister  of  Mine-, 
at   all.' 

Q. — Xow.  jus  tlet  me  recall  this,  and 
that  is  all  1  want  to  ask  you.  I  want 
to  get  it  clear  in  your  mind,  and  have 
no  dispute  about  it.  It  was  said  that 
Mr.  Gamey  might  be  Minister  of  Mines 
in  the  Conservative  administration,  thia 
was  nearly  the  last  of  the  conversation, 
after  they  had  been  talking  about  Sul- 
livan— the  prospect  of  Sullivan  sivinv, 
them  some  information,  and  leading 
from  that  Gamey  said,  you  see.  Frank, 
I  might  be  Minister  of  Mines,  and  you 
could  give  us  information,  that  i-  with 
reference  to  unseating  the  Liberal  can- 
didates': A. — He  -poke  of  giving  in- 
formation with  regard  to  unseating  Lib- 
eral candidates.  1  don't  remember  the 
wonfs    "Minister    of    Mines"   at   all. 

Q. — Well,  that  is  the  connection  in 
which  we  have  it  from  some  of  the 
others.  Did  vuii  talk  this  over  at  all': 
A.— Ye-. 

Q. — Talked  it  over  a  good  many  times 
since  the  occurrence.  I  suppose?  A. — 
Talked  of  certain  parts  of  it.  1  suppose, 
a    number    of    time-. 

(>. — Do  not  suppose.  Did  you  or  did 
you  not?     A. — 1    did.   certainly. 

Q.— Talked  it  with  whom?  A.— With 
the  hoy-,  there. 

Q. — You    live    together?      A. — Yes. 

(). — And  have  been  ever  since?  A. — 
The   same   house. 

Q. — Talked  of  it.  1  suppose,  quite  fre- 
quently! A. — Oh.  certainly.  things 
would  come  up  during  the  conversation 
— talked  about  some  things. 

Q. — Quite  naturally  enough,  you  have 
been  giving— each  one.  l  suppose,  his 
own    version,    according    to    the    best     ,,f 

(912) 

his    recollection':      A. — I    don't    know    as 
there    wa-    any    dispute. 

Q. — Did    the    two    Price    liovs    ever    tell 
you    what     they     recollected    of    the 
venation?      A.— Nothing  any   more  than 
what    we  were  talking  over. 
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Q. — 1  am  not  asking  you  anything 
inure,  or  anything  less.  Did  they  ever 
tell  you  what  they  recollected  of  the 
conversation-;  That  is  a  simple  ques- 
tion? A. — We  talked  it  over  there,  and 
they  certainly  told  me  what  they  thought 
at   the  time. 

Q. — .And  what  they  recollected  at  the 
time?  Did  they  or  did  they  not?  A. — 
They  talked  of  the  thing.  I  cannot  say 
anything  more  about  it.  They  talked 
over  the  matter,  and  we  both  talked 
about   it — we  all  talked   about   it. 

Q. — And  you  have  done  that,  1  sup- 
pose, upon  a  good  many  occasions  since 
tin  night  at  the  factory?  A. — A  num- 
ber of  times — yes. 

(913) 

Q. — And  during  the  conversations 
that  you  have  had  yon  did  not  disagree 
as  to  your  recollection?  A. — I  do  not 
know.     We  did  not  talk  about  that. 

Q. — Did  you  or  did  you  not  disagree 
with  either  of  the  Price  boys  during 
any  of  these  number  of  tinie>  that  you 
have  been  talking  about  it  since  it  hap- 
pened?    A. — No.  I  don't  think  we  did. 

Q. — And  if  there  is  any  disagreement 
it  would  be  in  court  here  and  not 
before?  A. — 1  think  so.  1  want  you  to 
understand  we  talked  this  over  casually, 
as   circumstances    would    come   up. 

Re-examined   by   Mr.   Ritchie: 

Q. — Yon  heard  what  the  last  witness 
said  in  the  box  here  about  his  recollec- 
tion as  to  the  word  "Minister  of  Mines" 
being    used?      A. — Yes.    sir. 

',>. — You  were  in  court  then,  and  you 
knew  what  he  said:  you  say  if  that  was 
-aid  yon   don't    recollect   it?     A. — Yes. 

Q! — That  is  what  you  say.  Yow.  this 
happened  between  S  and  fl  o'clock  that 
night?     A. — About  8  o'clock — it  started. 

Q. — Was  the  street  quiet  in  the  vicin- 
ity? A. — T  was  not  down.  We  did  not 
hear   anything. 

Q. — You  did  not  bear  any  noise  where 
yon  were?  Apparently  no  noise  on  the 
street,  a-  tar  as  you  could  tell.  Had 
you  any  difficulty  whatever  in  hearing? 

-Mr.   Riddell:    That    is   all    in   chief. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Had  you  any  difficulty 
in  hearing  what  passed  in  that  room? 
A. — Xo.  we  could  hear  very  plainly;  1 
was  so  close  that  Mr.  Gamey  kept  scrap- 
ing   his    feet    to    give    us    a    chance      to 

(914) 

breathe:    we   could  not  move. 

Q. — My  learned  friend  asked  you  if 
Sullivan  said  yon  want  to  be  careful  to 
gel  things  right,  and  you  told  him  that 
Sullivan  did  not  say  this?  A. — T  never 
heard  the  words  used  just  in  that  way. 

Q- — Will  you  just  till  ns  what  it  was 
yon  heard  in  connection  with  fretting 
things  richt? 


Mr.  Johnston:   We  had  that  in  chief. 

Mr.  Ritchie:    I  think  not   in  chief. 

Witness:  1  think  you  have  it  all. 
They  were  talking  about  this.  Gamey 
mentioned  about  .Myers  bringing  down 
the  money,  and  Sullivan  took  it  up  and 
said,  why,  it  was  not  Myers,  it  was 
that  fellow  Chase.  Gamey  said,  I  am 
very  glad  you  mentioned  that.  I  will 
just  make  a  note  of  it.  He  says,  we 
want  to  have  things  right.  Sullivan 
agreed  with  him. 

Q. — Was  the  expression,  "Want  to 
have  things  right"  made  use  of  by 
either  Sullivan  or  Gamey  during  that 
interview,  excepting  in  that  one  connec- 
tion?    A. — I  don't  remember  hearing  it. 

Q. — In  any  other  connection?  A. — 
Gamey  seemed  to  not  know  which  name 
or  which  man  it  was. 

Q. — That  is  the  only  connection  in 
which  this  statement  was  made  about 
'"Wanting  to  have  things  right?"  Now, 
you  say  yon  beard  everything  that 
passed  on  that  occasion  ?  A. — We  could 
hear   very    plainly. 

Q. — And  yon  heard  the  whole  con- 
versation from  beginning  to  end?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — While  yon  heard  the  whole  of  it, 
can  you  swear  positively  whether  you 
recollect      all      that      passed      or      not? 

(91.-,.  I 

A. — Xo.     I  could  not  recollect. 

Q. — You  could  not  pledge  your  oath  to 
it.  So  that  some  things  may  have  pass- 
ed that  you  do  not  recollect  ?  A. — I 
could  not  catch  it  all  at  times.  Lots 
of  names  I  did  not  know,  and  lots  of 
people  spoken  of  whom  1  never  heard 
before.  It  went  on  to  other  things.  I 
could  not  keep  track. 

Q. — You  said  to  my  learned  friend 
that  there  were  no  number  of  feet  of 
timber  mentioned.  What  do  I  understand 
by  that  ?     What  do  you  mean  to  convey 

by  that  ?     Do  yon  mean  to  say .  A.-  - 

I  said  T  did  not  remember  the  number 
of   feet   on    the   limit. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  My  learned  friend  has 
no  right  to  put  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  My  learned  friend  has 
not  heard  the  question.  (Reporter  roads 
last  question.) 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  not  proper. 
He  -aid  he  heard  no  number  of  feet 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  It  occurred  to  me  it  wa3 
susceptible  of  a  double  meaning.  I 
want  to  get  that  from  the  witness.  \ 
can  understand  what  the  witness  may 
mean   by    it. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  is  not  wTiat  the 
witness  may  mean.  He  is  telling  us 
what  he  heard  at  that  time. 

Witness  :  1  said  I  did  not  remember 
hearing 
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Mr.  Johnston  :    Wait  a  minute. 

Witness  :  r  did  not  remember  hearing 
the  number  of  feet  mentioned. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  witness  is  able, 
to  make  himself  perfectly  intelligible. 
He  is  quite  at  ease.  He  can  explain 
what   he   wishes   to   Bay. 

(916.) 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Was  there  any  reference 
that  night  to  the  number  of  feet  ?  A.— 
I  cannot  remember  the  number. 

Q. — I  am  not  speaking  of  that.  Was 
there  any  reference  to  the  quantity  of 
timber  ?  A. — I  think  there  was  a  re- 
ference to  the  quantity,  but  I  cannot  re- 
member the  numbers   that   were  used. 

Q. — That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 
There  was  a  reference  to  the  quantity, 
but   yon  cannot  remember  the  number. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  He  does  not  say  that. 

The  Chancellor:  He  says  he'  thin'-s 
there  was.     He  says  he  thinks  so. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  State  it  fairly  if  you 
state  it  at  all. 

The  thief  Justice  :  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  no  reference  being 
made  to  a  number  at  all.  and  his  not 
being  able  to  remember  what  the  exact 
number  was. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  That  is  exactly  what  T 
want   to   know. 

Witness  :  I  think  there  was  a  refer- 
ence made,  but  I  cannot  remember  the 
number. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  That  will  do.  Mr.  Kinney. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  We  have  not  seen  Mr. 
Crossin's  book,  and  three  times  we  have 
endeavored  to  sec  the  place  where  thestt 
pianos  were  7 ►  1 1 1 ,  and  where  the  inter- 
view took  place. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then  you  had  better 
have  Mr.  Crossing  produce  the  books,  and 
the  sketch  was  to  be  completed.  You 
can  cross-examine  afterwards.  You  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing  that.  Y  >u 
can  examine  him  now.  and  they  can  re- 
examine  him   afterwards. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  am  through  with  my 
examinat  ion. 

(917) 

The  Chancellor  :  I  thought  he  was  go- 
ing to  give   this  information. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  No;  1  will  not  ask  for 
anyt  hing. 

The  <  Jhancellor  :  I  did  not  understand 
von  had  finished  with  your  examination 
in  chief.      I-    1 1 1:1 1    so  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Thai   is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  <  »h.  yes,  that  is  the 
case,    my    lord. 

The  Chancellor:  The  examinat  ion  in- 
chief  is  done. 

Mr.  Johnston  :    Yes.     We  expected  to 

see   the   1 ks,   but    we   have     not    Been 

them  yet. 

Mr.     Ritchie  :     The    Only    object  ion       is 

this.     1   ,1m   m,t    suppose     Mr.     Crossm 
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want-  everyone  to  go  and  look  at  those 
books,  which  contain  matters  of  a  pri- 
vate   nature. 

The  Chancellor  :  Yoii  ctfl  detail  one  of 
the  counsel  on  your  side,  and  they  fan 
detail  one  on  their  side.  If  there  is  any 
dispute  about  a  matter,  refer  it  to  lis: 
That  will   save  time. 

Mr.    Crossin  :    My    lord,    might    T    ask 
tnat    any    information      in      the      b 
should  remain  private  property. 

the  Chancellor  :  Any  private  infor 
mation  you  are  not  obliged  to  disclose, 
but  anything  bearing  on  this  case  you 
will. 

Mr.  (  r os-111  :  I  am  quite  willing  to 
answer  any  questions. 

The  Chancellor  :  Anything  bearing  on 
this  case  you  are  to  show.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  court 
in  searching  through  the  books.  Mr. 
Crossin  will  submit  these  to  counsel  on 
each  side,  and  if  any  question  amen 
about  privilege,  in  respect  of  any  cutis. 
let  it  be  referred  to  us. 


(918) 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Mr.  McEvoy  will  re- 
present   us   in   looking  at   the  books. 

The    Chancellor:    Then      the    cross 
animation    will    stand   over     until      you 
have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  thes : 
books.      Mr.    Crossin    may    perhaps      go 
with   you   now.   or   at    lunch   time. 

-Mr.  Ritchie  :  1  have  no  person  now 
who  can  go.  Mr.  Crossin  says  there  is" 
not  the  slightest  objection.  He  says  if 
they  want  to  see  that  room  they  can  -e  • 
it  at  any  time — the  room  in  which  this 
took  place. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  We  were  refused  three 
times.  We  had  an  appointment  with 
Mr.  Crossin.  I  understand,  for  one  <..  - 
casion.  Mr.  McEvoy  was  there,  and 
Mr.  Crossin  was  not  there. 

The  Chancellor:  The  whole  matter  i- 
solved  by  Mr.  Crossin  saying  in  open 
court   you   can   see   it   at   any   time. 

Mr.  Crossin  :  I  remained  the  first  da  v. 
until  a  quarter  after  two  without  my 
lunch.  I  though  if  they  were  cominir 
they  would  have  been  there  before  thst 
time.  1  went  away.  They  arc  al  liberty 
to  see  the  room  at  any  moment.  There 
is  nothing  to  secrete.  They  can  see  it 
at  any  moment. 

The  Chancellor:  You  had  better  ar- 
range  a    time    with    Mr.   Crossin. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  What  time  do  you  want 
to  'jo  t  hen 

The  Chancellor:  You  had  better  ti\ 
the  time  now. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  We  will  arrange  a  de- 
finite t  ime  later  on. 

Mr.  Crossin  :  All  T  want  i>  to  have 
a  definite  time  arranged  so  that  you  will 
not    have   this  excuse  again. 
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Some  of  the  counsel  suggested  four 
o'clock. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then  you  will  meet 
after  four  #  o'clock.  Your  books  will  be 
there. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Why  cannot  he  see  the 
books   at  the   same  time  ? 

(919) 


I  say  that. 
Very    well. 
Then  whom  do  you 


The  Chancellor: 

Mr.   Johnston: 

The  Chancellor: 
oall   now  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  thought  Mr.  Crossin 
was  going  to  occupy  some  time.  I  will 
call  Mr.  Might. 

John  M.  Might,  sworn.  Examined  by 
Mr.  Ritchie: 

Q. — Where  do  you  reside?  A. — To- 
ronto— South  Parkdale. 

Q. — And  what  is  your  business?  A. — 
Well,  I  have  not  got  very  much  business 
just  now.     I  am  a  broker  really. 

Q. — You  are  the  publisher  of  the 
Might  Directory  ?     A. — I  was. 

Q.— Do  you  know  Mr.  Gamey?  A.— 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.— You  have  known  him  for  some 
years?     A. — Very  well. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  having  a  conver- 
sation with  him  sometime  before  the 
1st  of  September  last?  A.— Yes,  I  had. 
I  think  it  was  before  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber. I  think  some  time  in  the  month 
of  August. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Now,  what  I  propose  to 
ask  this  witness,  my  Lord,  is  whether 
in  the  month  of  August  Mr.  Gamey 
stated  to  him  what  approaches  had  been 
made  to  him  by  Mr.  Sullivan. 

The  Chancellor:  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  make  evidence  of  that.  You 
had  Mr.  Gamey's  oath  upon  that  point. 
He  is  the  proper  person  to  give  the  evi- 
dence. What  he  may  have  said  to  some 
person  else  is  not  evidence. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  It  would  be  corrobora- 
tion.    What  he  said  almost  immediately 

(920) 

afterwards,   or    within    a    day   or    so. 

The  Chancellor:  I  think  we  must 
draw  the  line  at  that  point. 

Mt.  Ritchie:     Yerj-  well,  my  Lord. 

The  Chief  Justice:  We  agreed  that 
tihat    would   not   be   evidence. 

The  Chancellor:  In  fact,  you  have 
the  evidence  in  already.  You  only  want 
to  give   another  version   of   it. 

Mr.  Ritchie:      Except   corroboration. 

The  Chancellor:  You  see  what  danger 
would  arise.  A  man  would  fabricate  a 
thing  and  tell  it  to  fifty  people,  and 
then  call  upon   them   to  corroborate. 

Mr.   Ritchie:      That    is   quite    true. 

The  Chancellor:  I  do  not  think  you 
will  press  it  when  you  come  to  consider 
it  yourself. 


This  ruling  will  apply  to  all  evidence 
of  a  kindred  nature.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  any  other. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Yes,  my  Lord.  Then 
we  will  have  to  send  the  witnesses  home. 

The  Chancellor:  You  need  not  keep 
the  witnesses  on   that  line. 

Mr.  Blake:  Yes,  my  Lord,  there  are 
four  or  five.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is 
any   object   in   keeping   them   here. 

The  Chancellor:      Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Blake:  No  object  in  keeping  them 
here  to  tender  them  formally?  The 
Chancellor:  Oh,  no.  The  ruling  will 
apply  to  all  that  class  of  repetitions  of 
Mr.  Gamey  to  these  people  of  what  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  Blake:  There  are  two  or  three 
of  them  from  Manitoulin.     We  do  want 

(921) 

to  keep  them  any  longer  than  may  be 
necessary. 

The  Chancellor:  You  will  see  how  far 
the  ruling  applies  to  them. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Of  course  I  assume 
your  Lordship's  ruling  covers  cases  in 
which  we  propose  to  call  evidence  in 
reply  to  that  character  or  class  of  evi- 
dence. 

The  Chancellor:  We  are  only  ruling 
now  in  this  particular  shape  on  the 
question  where  Mr.  Gamey  has  given 
his  evidence  in  full,  and  proposes  to  call 
people  to  whom  he  told  certain  things 
afterwards.  It  applies  to  that  class. 
You  had  better,  not  consider  any  other' 
class  at  present. 

Mr.  Johnston:  No,  but  I  have  several 
witnesses  at  least  who  speak  exactly  as 
to  that  same  circumstance,  if  that  had 
been  admitted,  and  I  merely  say  that 
this  evidence  cannot  be  taken  on  either 
side   apparently. 

The  Chancellor:  If  it  is  that  sort  of 
evidence.  If  you  want  to  call  evidence, 
for  instance,  after  examining  Mr.  Sulli- 
van, if  you  do  examine  him — witnesses 
to   prove    wnat    sumvan    saw    to    mem, 

that  would  be  subject  to  the  same  rul- 
ing. 

Mr.  Riddell:  That  is  the  kind  of  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Johnston:  That  is  the  kind  of 
evidence  we  have,  because  we  did  not 
know  what  view  your  Lordship  might 
take.  You  might,  for  instance,  -ay  it 
was  part  of  the  res  gestae,  or  it  might 
be  admissable  upon  other  grounds. 

The  Chancellor:  I  do  not  think  it  is 
part  of  the  res  gestae. 

(922) 

'Mr.  Johnston :  We  will  send  our 
witnesses  away. 

The  Chancellor:  We  have  only  ex- 
tended it  to  a  ca«e  where  there  has  been 
some  act. 
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You,  of  course,  Mr.  Johnston,  on  the 
other  side,  have  a  right  to  examine  these 
people  as  to  statements  Gamey  made  to 
them,  if  you  choose  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Johnston:     Quit 

The  Chancellor:  They  cannot  do  it, 
but,  yiMi  <-an  do  it  if  yob  like. 

Mr.  Johnston:  We  had  a  number  of 
witnesses  as  to  what  was  said  by  Sulli- 
van at  the  time,  to  corroborate  ins 
statements,  just  as  my  learned  friend 
has  in  respect  of  Gamey,  ami  J  suppose 
they  all  go  out. 

Mr.  P>lakc:  I  understand,  my  Lords, 
it  is  simply  witnesses  occupying  the 
same  position. 

Mr.  Johnston:     Quite  so. 

Mr.  Blake:  As  these  occupy  to  Air. 
Gamey. 

(923) 

The  Chancellor:  Counsel  understand 
lli.'  position.  Tt  simply  covers  that 
point. 

Mr.  Johnston :  Quite  so. 

Miss  Margaret  Durkin,  sworn.  Exam- 
ined   by    Mr.    Blake: 

Q. — You  arc  a  stenographer  in  the  city 
of   Toronto?      A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — You  arc  engaged  in  the  office  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary,  the  Hon.  Air.  Strat- 
um'.' A. — I  am  engaged  in  his  Depart- 
ment. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  been  engaged 
there?      A. — Over    two    years. 

Q. —  And  what  are  your  duties  in  his 
office?     A. — Mere   stenographer. 

Q. — Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the 
Copying  of  the  letters?      A. —  NTo. 

Q.— Who  attends  to  that  work?  A.— 
Well,  our  letters — my  letters  wen-  al- 
ways duplicated. 

Q. — And  were  not  entered  in  any  copy- 
ing  book?      A.— No. 

Q— In    a    letter-book?      A.— No. 

Q.  \inl  that  has  been  so  for  the  last 
couple  of  years?  A. — Well,  T  have  not 
in  i  ii  in  the  Provincial  Secretary's  offive 
in  his  public  office — for  two  year-.  I 
have    been    in    his    Department. 

Q. —  How  long  have  you  been  in  his 
office?  A. -1  was  in  hi-  office  for  about 
five    months. 

Q.     The  last    five  month-? 

Tlie  Chancellor:  Whose  office?  A. — 
The  Hon.  Air.   Stratton's   office. 

(924) 

Air.   Blake:   She  was  explaining, 

The   Chancellor:  In    hi-    private   office 

for   five    months. 

Witness:    In   hi-  public  office,   I    mean. 

The    Chancellor:  1     thought     ymi     said 

you    were    in    the  Department?       \.     I 

was    in    the     Board  of     Health,    and    then 

in   the     Assistant- Secretary's   office,   ami 
in  Air.  Stratton's  office  again. 

Mr.  Blake:  Tell  me  whether  you  were 
in  Januai  y  lasl   and  in  <  icl  nber  lasl .  and 

•2+s 


in  February  last,  in  his  private  office? 
A.— In   his   outer   office. 

Q. —  Well,  were  you  the  person  that 
took  his  letters — the  gtnographer  that 
took  his   letters?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — You  were.  Was  there  any  other 
stenographer  there  that  took  his  letters? 
A. — The  private  secretary  would  take 
his   lettd-. 

Q. — What  was  his  name?  A. — Air. 
Myers. 

Q. — And  were  there  duplicates  kept 
of  the  letters  that  were  taken  by  Mr. 
Alyers.  as  well  as  by  yourself?  A. — 1 
think    so. 

Q. — That  was  the  practice  in  the  of- 
fice. Then,  where  are  those  copies  kept 
of  the  letters — the  duplicates?  A. — In 
the  files. 

Q. — And  you  have  those  files,  or  under 
whose  charge  are  they?  A. — They  are 
in  the  office. 

Q. — Then  you  were  subpoenaed  to  pro- 
duce the  books  in  which  you  wrote?  A. 
— Well.  I  never  kept  them. 

Q. — Are  you  sure  of  that?  A. — Yes, 
I  am  quite  sure. 

Q. — What  did  you  do  with  them?  A. 
— I   always   destroyed   them. 

Q. — When  did  you  first  destroy  books? 

(025) 

A. — Well  I  have  always  destroyed  them. 

Q. — When  did  you  first  destroy  any 
of  your  typewriting  books  there?  A. — 1 
don't  remember. 

Q. — In  what  way  did  you  destroy 
them?  A. —  Well.  I  have  always  torn 
them  up  and  put  them  in  the  waste- 
paper  basket. 

Q. — When,  you  say  always?  A. — Yes, 
always. 

Q, — Do  you  mean  to  say  the  moment  a 
book  is  finished?  A. — I  generally  keep 
the  last    one. 

Q. — For  how  long?  A.— Well,  until 
the  next  one  is  written. 

Q. — Until  the  nexl  one  is  written?  A. 
-  Yes. 

Q. — But  do  you  say  that  for  two 
years   that    has    been   your   practice?       V 

-  \  es. 

Q. —  For  two  years.  Who  instructed 
you  to  do  that?  A.— Well,  it  was  the 
rule    of    the   office    where    I    wa-. 

Q. — How   was   it    conveyed   to  you         \. 

—  I  think  I  just  got   the  impression. 

Q.  \ ml  you  state  thai,  as  early  as 
two  years  ago,  you  used  to  destroy  your 
book  as  it  was  finished?      \.     I  used  to. 

Q.  You  swear  to  that  !  \.  'I  es,  to 
the    be-t    of    my    recollection. 

iy  Bui  vmi  would  recollect  a  matter 
like  that  ?  '  \.  N  es,  1  think  that  was 
always   my    custom. 

Q.  What  had  been  your  employment 
before  yOU  entered  the  Government  em- 
ploy?    \.     Weil.  |  was  a  stenographer. 
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Q. — Used  you  at  any  time  to  destroy 
your  books  then?  A. — I  don't  remem- 
ber it. 

Q. — You  don't  remember  doing  that. 
How,  then,  did  you  gain  the  impression 
that  the  rule  in  the  Department  was 
to    destroy    the    books    of      the      steno- 

(926) 

grapher?  A. —  Well,  it  was  the  other  of- 
fice f  was  in.     It  was  the  distinct  rule. 

Q—  Which  office  was  that?  A.— In  the 
Assistant-Secretary's  office. 

Q. — What  is  his  name.  A. — Mr.  Lums- 
den. 

Q. — The  distinct  rule  is  to  destroy 
your   book    as   it    is    finished? 

The  Chancellor:  Xo,  as  the  next  one 
is  finished? 

A.— Yes  . 

The  Chief  Justice:  Always  have  a 
complete  one  on  hand. 

Mr.  Blake:  Always  have  the  prior 
one  complete:  then  you  would  have  two 
completed,  and  then  yon  would  destroy 
the  former  one  of  those  two?     A. — Yes. 

Q.—  That  is  the  way.  Then,  how  long- 
would  it  take  you  to  finish  a  book  ordin- 
arily ?     A. — I   couldn't   say. 

The  Chancellor:  Weeks,  or  months,  or 
days? 

Mr.  Blake:  A  week,  or  a  month,  or  a 
day  ?  A. — Perhaps,  three  weeks,  I  should 
think. 

Q. — Then  you  had,  however,  as  you 
say.  copies  of  all  the  letters,  and  they 
are  on   file,  are  they?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  can  they  be  procured?  A. — 
Yes,   sir.     I   guess   so. 

Q. — Then  do  you  remember  in  Septem- 
ber preparing  a  letter?  A. — No.  1  was 
not  in  Mr.  Stratton's  office  in  September. 

Q  —  Who  was  there?  A. — The  private 
secretary   and  assistant    secretary. 

Q. — Was  there  no  stenographer  in  con- 
nection with  it?  A. — Well,  I  do  not 
know   anything  about  the   office   then. 

Q, — There  was.  you  say,  a  private  sec- 
retary and  an  assistant  private  secre- 
tary.      Possibly  .  you     will  be   able   to 

(927) 

tell  me.  lookin.tr  at  that,  whose  work 
that  is.  from  the  work  itself,  or 
iruvn  the  machine  ?  A. — No,  I  could 
not    tell    yon. 

Q. — Are   yon   sure  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Is  that  written  upon  the  same 
machine   that   you    have  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Unless  she  is  an  ex- 
pert, I  do  not  see  how  she  can  tell 
that. 

Witness  :     I   could   not  say  that. 

Mr.  Blake  :  You  have  not  got  here 
any  of  the  work  that  you  turn  out  ? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Then  have  you  produced  the 
copies  of  the  duplicates  of  the  letters 


which    you    have  ?        A. — Xo.    I      did 
not.  , 

Q. — Why  did  you  not  produce 
those  ?  A. — Well,  I  wias  not  asked 
to  produce  those.  I  was  asked  to 
produce  stenographic  notes. 

Q. — And  rfail3ng  your  being  able  to 
produce  those,  you  did  not  think  of 
produeJinsr  the  copies  of  the  letters  ? 
A.— tXo. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  She  has  no  control 
over  them,    I    suppose. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Who  would  have  con- 
trol ? 

Mr.    Johnston  :    Mr.    St  rat ton    has 
control   of   them 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  see.  Then  it  will  be 
necessary.  I  suppose,  unless  you  will 
produce 

Mr.  Johnston  :  If  you  will  tell  us 
what  your  letters  are  we  will  pro- 
duce anything  you  want  that  bears 
on   this   case. 

[Mr.  Blake  :  We  want  the  letters 
of  these  dates.  The  letters  of  Febru- 
ary. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Perhaps  jou  will 
give  us  a  list. 

iMr.    Blake  :      Very    well. 

The  Chancellor  :  Just  exchange 
lists. 

Mr.   Blake  :     Very  well,   my   Lord. 

(02Si 

Q. — Then  do  you  say  that  you 
could  not  tell  of  any  letter  whether 
it  came  from  the  type  that  you  used 
in    your    office,    or    not  ?      A. — Xo. 

Q. — You  could  not.  Well,  what  is 
the  name  of  the  stenographer  that  is 
used  in  the.  Department  in  which  Mr. 
Frank  Sullivan  is  employed  ?  A. — 
Tlhe   name   of   the    stenographer.? 

Q. — Yes  ?  A. — The  young  lady,  do 
you    mean  ?      The    typewriter  ? 

Q. — Yes  ?     A. — Oh;  I   do   not  know. 

Q. — Why  don't  you  know  ?  A. — 
Will    you    repeat   that    again,    please  ? 

Q. — What  is  the  name  of  the  sten- 
ographer that  is  in  the  office  where 
Mr.  Frank  Sullivan  is  ?  A.— The 
stenographer  or  the  typewriter  ? 

Q.— Give  me  either  ?  A. — The  steno- 
grapher  is    Miss   O'^rady. 

Q. — The  stenographer.  And  does 
she  do  the  typewriting,  or  does  some- 
body   else  ?      A. — I    do    not    know. 

Q." — Well,  is  there  a  typewriter 
there  in  addition  to  the  stenograph- 
er ?  A. — I  am  perfectly  ignorant  of 
tany  matter  relating:  to  the  Public 
Works  Department. 

Q. — You  have  just  given  me  a  little 
bit  of  information,  that  Miss  O.Grady 
is    the    stenographer  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Could  you  not  give  me  the  in- 
formation as  to  the  typewriter  ?  A. 
— Xo,  I  could  not. 
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Q. — Do  you  know  Miss  O'Grady'a 
Christian  Dame  1  A. — No.  I  do  no* 
know   that   I   do. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  as  a  matter  of 
memory  preparing  that  paper  ? 
Please   look   at   it. 

His  Lordship  :  Is  it  to  identify 
this  V 

Witness  :    No. 

I  ML".  l> 

Mr.    Blake  :     Do    you    say    that    you 
did   not  V     A. — Yo>s. 
.  Q. — Or    that    you    do    not    recollect  V 
A.— Yes.      I    didn't. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Thar  is  the  enclosure. 
Exhibit  20.  You  do  not  identify  it. 
Did  you  ever  see  that  before  ':  A. — 
No.   I   did   riot. 

Q. — You  are  quite  sure  of  that  ? 
A. — Yes.   quite  sure. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  see  that  letter  lie- 
fore  ?  A. — Xo.  I  never  saw  that  be- 
fore. (Referrms  to  part  of  Exhibit 
20.i 

Q. — And  you  cannot  tell  me  on 
-whose  typewriting  machine  that  was 
written  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — In  the  Public  "Works  Depart- 
ment is  the  rule  the  same  that  the 
books  are  destroyed,  but  copies  of 
the  letters  are  preserved  ?  A. — I  do 
not  know. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  of  any  rule 
except  in  your  own  Department. 
Don't  von  remember  some  of  your 
books  being  taken  out  of  your  draw- 
er. -Miss    Durkin  ?      A. — Xo.   I    do   not. 

Q. — Do  you  swear  that  they  were 
not.  within  the  last  two  months,  and 
that  you  complained  about  their  be- 
iiil:  taken  V      A. — Xo. 

Q. — iMention  that  they  were  taken  ? 
A. — No.  they  were  not  taken  to  my 
know-ledge. 

Q. — Xo.  they  were  taken  without 
your  knowledge  ?  A. — Xo.  I  did  not 
say    that   either. 

Q. — Do  you  solemnly  on  your  oath 
say 

Mr.  Johnston  :  This  is  my  learn- 
ed   friend's   own    witness. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Certainly.  That  the 
books    were    not    taken    out      of    your 

(929%) 

drawer,  and  that  you  mentioned  to 
a  person  that  somebody  had  boon  at 
your  drawer,  ami  taken  some  of  your 
work  out.  and  taken  also  some  of 
your  books  V  A. — I  never  said  any- 
thing   of    the    kind. 

(). — Did  you  miSS  some,  and  say 
thai  your  work  was  not  about,  and 
tbat  sonic  of  your  books  were  taken  ? 
I   am   told   you    stated    that. 

Mr.     Ibihlel!  :       Surely       that     is     not 

right. 

The  Chancellor  :  There  is  no  ob- 
jection  to   thai,   is   there  ? 

250 


Mr.  Johnston  :  She  is  not  an  ad- 
verse   witness. 

Witness  :  It  is  not  correct  so  far 
as   the   statement    goes. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Not  so  far  as  what 
statement  uoes  v  A. — so  far  as  your 
statement    goes. 

(930' 

Q. — Give  it  to  me  in  your  own  lan- 
guage? A. — Y'ou  are  asking  me  if  I  ever 
complained  of  anyone  taking  out  books 
out  of  the  drawer,  and  I  think  you  said 
I  had  made  that  statement ! 

Q. — Yes.  I  am  told  that  you  did. 
Thai  you  mentioned  that  to  a*  person? 
A. — Well,  that  person  is  not  telling  vou 
the    truth. 

Q. —  In  what  respect  is  she  not  telling 
me  the  truth?  Of  course.  I  need  scarcely 
say  I  may  absolutely  rely  upon  you. 
in  regard  to  the  truth.  Miss  Durkin? 

The  Chancellor:  You  ask  her  if  there 
is  another  "she''  telling  the  truth.  I 
suppose   it    is   lady   against   lady. 

Witness:  T  think  when  a  person  is  on 
oath  they  are  supposed  to  tell  the 
truth.      That    is    my    idea. 

Mr.  Blake:  They  are  supposed  to. 
What  v.  c  desire  is  to  lire  up  to  the 
supposition  if  we  can  do  it.  Tell  me, 
please,  what  you  did  find  in  regard  to 
the  work  and  the  books,  no  matter 
what  statements  you  made?  A. — I  did 
not  find  anything.  When  T  destroy  a 
book  I  cannot  go  and  say  that  some- 
body rise  lias  taken  it  out  of  a  drawer. 

Q. — Xo.  and  I  was  not  referring  to  the 
books  that  have  been  destroyed.  T  was 
referring  to  other  books.  A. — T  do  not 
ju-t  s  ■•    what  you  mean. 

The  Chancellor:  He  asks,  did  yon  misa 
any  hoiks  from  your  drawer  that  von 
were  using?  A. — T  think,  my  Lord.  T 
answered    him    that    before. 

Q. — Answer  now?  A. — Xo.  T  did  not 
miss  any. 

Mr.  Blake:   At  any  time?     A. — No. 

The  Chancellor:  And  did  you  complain 
to   anyone   that   you   had   missed   books? 

(931) 

A. — Xo.  1   told  him  before  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Blake:  So  that  at  no  time  did 
you  find  that  any  books  had  been  taken 
from  your  drawer,  or  from  the  place 
that  yen  had  put  it.  within  the  lasl 
three  months?     A.—  No. 

Q. — You    swear    to    that?      A. — Y 
swear  t<-   that. 

Q. — What  i-  the  name  of  the  typewrit- 
ing machine  that  you  use.  A. — The 
Densmore. 

Q. —  \inl  then,  is  that  the  machine  (hat 
is  used  in  the  building  generally?  A. — I 
cannot  say  anything  aboul  that. 

Q.— Well,  in  the  other  Departraenta 
that  vou  were  in?  A.  In  one  Depart- 
ment  there  was  a  Smith  Premier.     1  u-ed 
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that    Myself,    and    in    the    other   I    have 
used  a  Remington. 

Q. — In  which  Department  is  it  there 
is  a  Smith  Premier?  A. — In  tlie  Board 
of  Health. 

Q.-  And  then  the  other  one?  A. — In 
the  Assistant  Secretary's  Office. 

Mr.  Kiddell:  Is  that  Mr.  Lumsden? 
A.— Yes. 

Mr.  Blake:  Is  that  the  only  one  there 
is  in  that  Department?  A. — In  what 
Department? 

Q. — In  the  Department  in  which  you 
are  it  present — the  Densmore — just  the 
one  Densmore  machine?  A. — In  the  De- 
partment in  which  I  am  there  is  a  Rem- 
ington. 

Q. — And  then  in  what  Department  was 
it  tJherG  was  a  Densmore?  A. — In  Mr. 
Strnffon's  Department — in  his  outer  of- 
fice. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  the  number  of 
the  Densmore?     A. — Xo.  T  do  not. 

Q. — Who  operates  a  Remington  ma- 
chine there?     A. — The  private  ^erretarv. 

Q.~ "Who  is  that?     A.— Mr.  Myers. 

Q. — Had  you  anytning  to  do  with  the 
preparation   of   that    (Exhibit    17)?   A. — 

(932) 
Xo. 

Q. — Did    you    ever    see    that?    A. — Xo. 

Q. — Could  you  tell  me  on  which  of  the 
machine?  that  was  sent  out?  A. — Xo.  I 
could  not   tell  yon. 

Q.— Did  vou  ever  see  that  before? 
A.— Xo. 

fins  -examined  by  Mr.  Johnston: 

Q. — The  work  that  you  have  generally 
been  doing  has  been  in  Mr.  Lumsden's 
office.     A. — Yes.   Mr.   Johnston. 

Q. — And  he  is  the  gentleman  who  has 
charge  of  the  incorporation  of  compan- 
ies, an  1  all  matters  of  that  kind?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — And  therefore  your  work  is  largely 
routine  work  there?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  the  going  to  Mr.  Stratton's 
own  room,  that  is  the  main  room  con- 
nected -with  himself  personally,  was.  I 
under^Hnd.  because  they  were  short- 
handed?  A. — The  reason  T  went  there 
was  that  when  the  late  private  secretary 
became  ill  there  was  a  vacancy  for  a 
younsr  man. 

Q.—  S,>eak  just  loud  enough  so  that 
the=e  frentlemen  can  hear  you?  A. — 
And  T  v.  as  taken  there  for  a  short  time 
until  the  position  was  filled,  that  ist 
all. 

0- — Xot  a  position  for  a  young  ladv? 
A.— Xo. 

Q. — Has  never  been  filled  to  your  know- 
ledge   ly    a    young    lady?      A. — Xo. 

Q. — Always  by  a  man?  A. — Yes.  so 
far  K  1  know.  I  do  not  know  much 
about    it. 

Q- — Then  you  had  worked  there  be- 
fore at  odd  jobs  when  required?  You 
had  done  work  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Strattoivs    own    Department?      A.— Yes. 


(933) 

Q. -Before  this  at  all.'     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Whenever  they  were  busy,  or 
wanted  assistance,  they  would  get  -i>mc 
from  some  other  office  to  help  them 
through?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  you  have  gone  there  for  that 
purpose,  or  you  have  done  work  for 
them  in  that  way?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then,  taking  Mr  .Lumsden's  office 
— vou  have  been  there  for  how  long? 
A.'— Well— . 

Q.  —  About  two  or  three  years?  A. — 
Oh.  no.  I  have  only  been  in  the  build- 
ings two  years  and  three  months.  I 
should  think. 

Q. — S;nce  you  went  to  the  buildings 
vou  have  not  always  been  in  that  office? 
A.— Xo. 

Q. — Been  in  another  Department?  A. — 
Xo.  I  was  in  that  office.  I  was  in  the 
Medical  Board  of  Health  Office. 

Q. — And  you  were  doing  the  same 
class  of  work  in  Mr.  Lumsden's  office 
and  the  Board  of  Health  as  you  did  in 
Mr.  Stratton's.  taking  notes  and  extend- 
ing them?  A. — Yes.  attending  to  the 
correspondence.  Writing  the  correspond- 
ence.  Answering  it.   rather. 

Q. — And  in  all  of  these  offices  you 
pursued  the  same  thing,  destroyed  the 
note  ''Ooks  as  they  got  filled  up?  A. — 
Yes.   as   far   as   I  can   tell. 

0. — And  you  know  that  that  is  the 
practice  of  all  the  Departments?  A. — 
Well.  T  could  not  say  about  that,  but  it 
was  decidedly  the  practice  in  the  De- 
partment where  I  had  been:  I  was  there 
for  nearly  a  year,  that  I  took  it  for 
granted.  I  did  not  think  of  asking,  as 
my  work  was  in  duplicate. 

(934) 

Q. — Then  you  would  leRve  your  note 
book  where?     A. — Just  in  the  drawer. 

Q. — And  you  never  had  during  the 
whole  time — never  had  any  reason  to 
complain  of  anybody  touching  any  of 
your  things   at   all?     A. — Xo. 

The    Chancellor:     She    said    that. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Is  it  easy  to  read  the 
notes  of  another  stenographer?  A. — I 
do  not  know. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  tried  it?  A.— Well. 
I  think  I  have  glanced  at  writing  and 
could  not   read  it   sometimes. 

Q. — You  could  not  read  it.  But  what 
I  wanted  to  ask  is:  Take,  for  instance, 
your  own  writing.  Supposing  your  books 
were  kept  and  a  strange  stenographer 
came  in,  would  he  or  she  lively  be  able 
to  make  much  out  of  your  system  of 
writing,  so  as  to  be  able  to  extend  it? 
A. — T  would  not  think  so. 

Q. — That  is  as  far  as  I  know,  you 
would  not  think  that  would  be  so?  A. — 
Xo. 

William  P.  Ryrie  sworn.  Examined  by 
Mr.  McPherson: 
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(). — What  is  your  occupation,  Mr. 
Ryrie?    A. —  Paper  merchant. 

Q'— In  the  city  of  Toronto ?     A.— Yes. 

Q.— What  experience  have  yon  had  in 
the  paper  business?  A. — As  to  length 
of  time? 

Q. — Yes?  A. — Upwards  of  twenty 
years. 

Q. — Have  yon  examined  some  of  the 
exhibits  that  have  been  filed  here?  A. — 
I    have  casually. 

The  Chancellor:  Did  yon  say  casually 
or  carefully?     A. — Casually. 

(935) 

Mr.  McPherson:  Take,  for  instance, 
the  first  sheet  of  this  ••Stork  Brokers' 
Bond,"  at  least,  of  Exhibit  20.  what  is 
called  the  "X.  Y.  Z."  letter,  and  ex- 
amine the  first  sheet.  Examine  that 
paper  and  tell  me  what  yon  can  about 
the  paper?  A. — Well.  T  would  like  to 
ask  as  to  what  yon  consider  actual 
knowledge. 

Q. — Look  at  the  paper.  Is  there  a 
water  mark  in  that  paper?  A. — 
Tliere    is. 

Q— What  is  the  water  mark?  A.— 
•'Stock  Brokers'  Bond." 

Q. — Do  yon  know  anything  aboi  i  the 
manufacture  of  that — do  yon  khovv 
who  manufactures  that  brand  r>i 
paper?  A. — Well,  that  is  why  1  isked 
that  question  of  knowledge.  I  u.73  it 
from  the  man  who  sells  if — the  firm 
controlling  it.  that  it  is  manufactured 
for  them    specially. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Surely  that  is  not  evi- 
dence ? 

Witness:     One  firm. 

Mr.  McPherson:  I  1h;  ..<  bo.  II  is 
trade    knowledge. 

The  Chancellor:  What  the  man  manu- 
facturing told  him.  lie  says  he  makes 
it  solelv  ?        A. — Yes. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Who  is  that  man — 
the  manufacturer?  A.  Tie  Rolland 
Paper  Company,  of  St.  Jerome.  (Que- 
bec. 

Q. — Do  yon  know  if  they  have  an 
agent  in  Toronto?  A.  Thev  have  a 
local    agent    named    W.    P.     Pringle. 

Q. — And  he  transacts  their  business 
here— he  handles  their  goods?  \.—  Oh, 
he  is  the  man   who  controls   the  sale  of 

n la    direct     from    the    mill    to    a    large 

number  of  jobbing  houses  in  Toronto — 
chiefly   confined   to   jobbing  houses. 

Q.— Now,    as    to    this    Stock    Brokers' 

Bond — that     particular    brand    of    paper. 

Can    yjnu    tell    me    who    Randies    that 

among    the    trade    here'.         A.       The    sale 

(936   ) 

of  it  i-  confined  to  the  one  house — 
that   i-.  the  one  job  >ing  house. 

Q.— What  hon-e  is  that?  A.  I'.imtin. 
Peid    &    Company.        It     is    a    matter    of 

•2.-,  -2 


trade  in  the  paper  business.  Such  a 
water  mark  as  Una  C  controlled^  .i';d 
made  solely  for  one  irn.-.  i. tquently.  '.n 
this  case,  Mr.  Buntin  himself  has  stated 
to   me   that    it   is 

Mr.  Riddell:  Please  do  not  give  us 
that. 

Mr.  McPherson:  That  is  trade  know- 
ledge. 

The  Chancellor:  Oh,  no.  In  strict- 
ness you  ought  to  call  these  different 
people.  I  suppose  that  is  a  matter 
that  can  be  verified,  about  this  being 
made    in    Quebec. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Known  in  .he 
trade   as   the  production   of  that  hiuse? 

The   Chancellor:    That   can  be  checked. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  am  not  objecting  to 
that  part  of  it. 

The  Chancellor:  He  says  it  is  sold  by 
Buntin,  Reid   &   Company. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Now.  I  show  von  Ex- 
hibit 27. 

(037) 

Mr.  MePherson:  Xow,  I  show  you  Ex- 
hibit 27.  That  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
produced  by  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Stratton.  as 
a  letter  written  by  his  private  secretary 
to  P.  P.  Carney,  in  reference  to  Piatt. 
Is  the  paper  upon  which  the  X.  Y.  Z. 
letter  and  the  Exhibit  27  the  same  brand 
of  paper?       A. — It  is. 

Q. — Does  it  bear  the  same  water 
mark.  "Stock  Brokers'  Bond"?  A.— 
It  does. 

The  Chancellor:  That  appears  upon 
the  face  of  it  ? 

Witness:  No,  my  lord,  it  is  the  brand. 

Q; — You  can  see  it  by  exposing  it  to 
the    light?        A.— Yes. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Xow,  I  show  you 
Exhibit  Xo.  3.  a  letter  signed  in  .Mr. 
Aylesworth's  office,  my  lord.  T  ask  you 
if  that  is  the  same  brand  of  paper? 
A. -It    is. 

Q. — Does  it  bear  the  same  water- 
mark? A. — The  same  water  mark  — 
the    same    brand. 

Q.  Sow,  I  show  yon  what  i-  called 
the  typewritten  enclosure,  accompany- 
ing the  X.  Y.  Z.  letter,  part  of  Exhibit 
2!'.  Will  yon  tell  me  if  that  paper 
contain-  a  water-mark?  A. — It  does. 
"C.   A    Co.."   as   a    monogram. 

Q. —  What  does  that  indicate  in  the 
trade  as  a  trade-mark?  A. — The  make 
of  the  paper? 

Q.     N  ■  -  \. — It    is   a    paper   manu- 

factured by  Cowan,  of  Valleyfield,  Scot- 
land. 

•  A      \n    important    paper?        A.     Yes. 

Alexander    Cowan      a      Company? 

\.      Alexander   Cowan    &    Son.   or     \le\- 

ander  Cowan  &  Company,  1  am  not   sura 

which.  It      i-     commonly     called     Cow- 

an"-   paper. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Cmw.hi  &  Co.?  A.  Yes, 
or   Cowan    &    Son. 
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Mr.  McPherson:  Now,  I  show  you 
Exhibit    17,    The    Globe    interview.        I 

(938) 

ask  you  if  that  is  the  same  brand 
of  paper  as  the  typewritten  enclosure 
in    Exhibit   29?     A.— It   is. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  Cowan  & 
Company,  is  it?       A. — Yes. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Does  it  bear  the 
same  water-mark  "C.  &  Co."?  A. — 
The  same  water-mark  and  same  weight. 

Q. — Now,  speaking  of  Exhibit  17,  how 
do  you  describe  that  sheet  of  paper  in 
your  trade  language?  A. — A  full  sheet, 
quarto  letter,  or  fly-leaf  sometimes 
called. 

Q. — Looking  again  at  the  typewritten 
enclosure,  part  of  Exhibit  29,  will  you 
tell  me  whether  that  has  been  the  same 
kind  of  paper?  Can  you  tell  from  the 
appearance  of  the  paper?  '  T  «houid 
8a^    it    is    identically   the    same   inner. 

Q. — TIip  letter  appears  to  be  in  two 
sheets — the  enclosure?  A. — In  Exhibit 
29. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  whether  the  two 
sheets  whether  that  originally  has  been 
one  entire  piece?  Can  you  tell?  A. 
- — I  should  strongly  suspect  So.  I 
should  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  it  ha? 
been. 

Q. — Severed  at  the  back,  but  it  has 
been    originally    one    entire    sheet. 

The  Chancellor:  17  has  been  severed 
at  the  back. 

Mr  Ar"'pherson:  No.  my  lord,  29  has 
been  severed  at  the  back. 

Q. — Now  will  you  look  again  at  Ex 
hibit  29.?  There  is  a  sheet  of  pa(-er, 
a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  attacae  1  to 
that.  Will  you  look  at  that  paper  and 
describe  it  to  the  Commissioners. 
What  water-mark  does  that  contain? 
A. — Earnscliffe  linen  bond. 

(939.) 
Q- — By  whom  is  that  paper  manuf.K  • 
tured  ?     A.— The   Rolland   Paper     Com 
pany. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  same  firm  as  the 
other  spoken  of  ? 

A.— Yes. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  I  am  speaking  of  the 
blank  sheet  attached  to  29  ?  A. — You 
could  call  it  a  cover. 

Q. — I  show  you  Exhibit  No.  30.  letter 
dated  20th  February,  signed  with  the 
initials  F.  J.  S.,  and  I  ask  you  to  com- 
pare the  blank  sheet,  part  of  Exhibic 
29.  with  Exhibit  30,  and  say  if  they  con- 
tain the  same  water-mark  and  are  the 
same  grade  of  paper  ?  A. — The  sand- 
paper. 

The  Chancellor  :   The  same  as  what  ? 

The  Chief  Justice  :   29  and  30. 

Witness  :  Also  water-marked  Earns- 
cliffe linen  bond. 


The  Chancellor  :  F.  J.  S.  What  is 
that  ?     A.— Exhibit  30. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  That  is  one  of  tKe 
letters   registered  from  Yorkville. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  I  show  you  an  enve- 
lope in  which  Exhibit  30  was  contained. 
1  also  show  you  an  envelope  in  which 
Exhibit  31  was  contained.  Will  you 
examine  those  envelopes  and  tell  me  if 
the  paper  is  the  same  grade  of  paper  ? 

A. — I  should  say  it  is  identically  the 
same  sheet,  the  same  size  envelope. 

Q. — Are  the  envelopes  identically  the 
same  in  their  original  state  ?  A. — Ti 
what  way  ? 

Q. — The  same  manufacturer  ?  A. — 01', 
yes,  the  same  die — the  same  size  and  the 
same  paper. 

Q. — The  envelopes  to  Exhibit  30  and 
31.    the    two      registered      letters      from 

(940.) 

Yorkville — two  of  the  registered  letteis. 
Now.  I  show  you  the  envelope  in  which 
Exhibit  29  was  contained.  Will  you  de- 
scribe that  envelope  to  the  Commission- 
ers ?  What  is  it  called  in  trade  langu- 
age. How  is  it  referred  to  ?  A. — Oh,  it 
is  an  envelope  that  is  used  largely  with 
official  correspondence,  made  from  paper 
called  cloth-lined  envelope  paper.  It  is 
lined  with  a  cheap  linen  or  cotton  cloth. 
Q. — Is  it  an  imported  or  domestic 
article  ?     A. — It  is  imported. 

Q. — From  where  ?  A. — From  Great 
Britain  usually. 

Cross-examined   by   Mr.   Riddell  :  — 
Q. — Are  you  in  a  large  way  of  busi 
ness,  Mr.   Riley  ?     A. — It  depends  upon 
what  you  consider  large. 

Q. — I  mean  large  for  Toronto  ?  A. — 
Large  ? 

Q. — Don't  you  really  understand  me  ? 
A. — I  do  not,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  sell  a  good  deal  of  paper  ? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — Running  up  to  the  thousands  in 
a  year  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Perhaps  thousands  in  the  month. 
Is  that  right  ?     A. — At  times. 

Q.— I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that.  The 
Rolland  Paper  Co.  are  at  St.  Jerome/ 
Quebec — a  very  large  paper  works  ?  A — 
Not  large. 

Q. — Then  turn  out  a  very  great  dea! 
ot  paper  at  all  events  ?     a. — Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  deal  in  their  paper  ?  A — 
Not  at  all.  Well,  I  have  dealt  in  it- 
yes. 

Q. — You  are  not  dealing  in  it  now  ? 
A. — Not  continuously — no. 

(941.) 

Q. — What  you  mean  is  that  you  <?et 
the  paper  from  these  works  whenever 
you  desire  their  quality,  and  the  price 
is  right  ?    A. — Yes. 
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Q. — That  is,  thev  do  not  deal  par- 
ticularly with  any  particular  dealer  ? 
A.— They  ? 

Q.— Y.-s  ?  A.  <>h.  no.  They  sell  their 
paper  to  the  jobbing  trade  as  a  rule. 

Q. — They  sell  their  paper  to  any  per- 
son   who   Will   buy  V      A.— To   the    trade. 

Q. — And  they  make  a  very  great  many 
kinds  of  paper  ?  A. — I  do  not  know 
what   you  mean  by  a  good  many   kinds. 

Q  — About  thirty  ?  A.— I  cannot  toll 
you   that. 

n. — How  many  kinds  of  paper  of 
theirs  have  you  dealt  in  ?  A. — I  couli 
not  tell  you  that  from  memory. 

y.— Half  a  dozen  ?  A.— Within  what 
length  of  time  ? 

Q. — Within  any  length  of  time.  I  do 
not  care  how  long  1  A.— T  should  not 
care  to  say  from  memory. 

y. — You  could  not  fix  any  amount. 
Let  us  see  the  first  of  those  we  have 
been  speaking  of.  I  will  look  at  mv 
notes  to  lie  accurate  in  that.  Here  is  the 
\.  Y.  Z.  letter.  Now.  is  there  anything 
particular  about  that  kind  of  paper  that 
would  prevent  any  person  buying  it  who 
desired  ?  A. — Why,  no.  Buntin,  Reid  & 
Co.  have  that  paper  for  sale. 

y. — Paper  of  that  kind  —paper  of  that 
size  ?     A. — That  particular  paper. 

y. — For  any  person  who  desired  to 
get  it  ?     A.— In  the  full  sheet. 

y. — What  do  you  mean  by  a  full 
sheet  ?  A. — Four  times  mat  size.  That 
is  what  is  called  a  quarto  sheet. 

(942.) 

Q. — Then  have  they  got  it  in  that 
size  ?     A.— I  cannot  answer  you  that. 

y. — Do  the  Holland  people  send  it  ,\it 
from  their  works  in  this  quarto  size  ? 
A. — I  cannot  answer  that  positively,  but 
I  should  say  not.  It  i~  contrary  to  the 
trade   custom. 

Q. — Then  Who  cuts  it  into  the  ouarto 
paper  size  ?  A.-  Buntin,  Reid  &  Co 
have  a  cutting  machine.  T  presume  they 
do. 

y. —  Have  you  any  other  quartos  of 
stock  broker's  bond  in  this  hit  which  lias 
been  produced  '.'  1  will  take  all  you  can 
find  if  you  let     me     have  them  ?      V 

Those    three. 

Q.  That  would  be  this  X,  Y.  '/...  Ex 
hibit    3   and    Exhibil    27     those   ar 

three.     A.- -A  i 

(943) 

y. — Are  those  cut  also,  apparently? 
Those  have  been  cul    by  a   cutting 

chine,  and  not  torn?  A.  I  should  9ay 
these  t  w  o  are.  1  do  no!  know  ab  iu'l 
thai    one. 

Q. — Then  take  thai  oner     \.     Yes. 

Q.  Then  we  have  the  fad  that  the 
"X.Y.Z.,"  the  \o.  :;  and  the  No.  27,  are 
in  your  view,  the  -ame  quality  of  paper, 
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the  same  size,  and.  apparently,  all  have 
been  cut  by  a  machine?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  let  me  have  the  next  kind 
now.  No.  27  is  the  next  one,  or  did  1 
mention  No.  27?     A. — 27  is  in  that. 

y.— Yes.  No.  27  is  in  that.  Then,  the 
next  kind  of  paper  we  have.  Let  me 
see  that?     A.— ( "'.  &   Co. 

y. — That  is  the  well-known  Cowan  & 
Company.  They  are  people  who  have  a 
very  large  institution  in  Scotland,  and 
they  export  a  very  great  deal  of  paper? 
A. — Yes. 

y. — And  they  export  to  the  wholesale 
trade  alone,  or  do  yoti  know  as  to  that? 
A. — Oh.  yes:  they  export  to  only  one 
concern    in    Canada. 

y. — Where    is    that?      A. — Montreal. 
Q. — And   that  concern   is?     A. — W.   15. 
Dawson. 

Q. — They  deal  with  the  jobbers?  A. 
— Yes. 

y. — Then,  let  me  sop  the  sample  you 
have  of  that.  Is  that  a  half-sheet?  A. 
— No;  that  is  the  full  sheet  quarto. 

y. — Now.  is  mis  the  form  in  which 
this  kind  of  paper,  C.  &  Co. — is  this  the 
size  in  which  it  comes  to  this  country? 
A. — Oh.  no.  Emphatically  not.  There  is 
very  little  of  that  used.  It  comes  out  in 
the   flat,   double   that    size. 

y. — It  is  cut  into  this  shape,  because 
this  has  been  cut  apparantly  by  a  ma- 
chine?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Who   puts   it    into  this   form?     A. 

(944) 

— Well,    the    manufacturing      stationers, 
when  it   comes  here. 

y. — And  then  it  is  sold  out  to  the — ? 
A. — To   the   trade. 

Q. — And,  of  course,  anybody  can  get 
this  kind  of  paper  who  wants  it  and 
is   willing  to  pay   for  it?     A. — Y   - 

y. — And   know  where  to  get   it.     Now. 
have  you  anything  corresponding  to    No. 
17?      A.— These   two. 
Q. — That  is  the  typewritten  letter  en- 

I    in    No.    29?  '    A.— Yes. 
y.— Is    that    all    you    have    got?      A. — 
That   is   all    I   have   seen. 

y. —  [s  that  all  you  have  got?  A. — 
That  is  all  I  have  -ecu. 

y. — Then,  your  idea  is  that,  as  regards 
this  typewritten  letter,  was  that  cut 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now.  or  was 
it  torn  apparently?  A. — No:  T  should 
il  as  my  opinion  thai  it  has  hoen 
torn  and  severed  by  hand,  or  with  a 
knife,     or     some     such     instrument. 

Q.  It  i^  (|iiite  ilear — perfectly  clear 
to  anybody  who  has  any  skill  in  those 
things  thai  this  enclosure  in  the  type- 
written letter  has  nol  been  cul  by  a 
machine?  A.-  It  is  quite  clear  to  me. 
That  is  the  one  edge  just  as  though 
this  sheet   were  now  torn  and  severed. 

Q  So  that  if  we  took  this  enclosure 
in    tli"   "VY.Z."   letter,  and   had    it    in    its 
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original  form,  that  would  correspond 
to  No.  17,  according  to  your  view?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — So  that  what  you  mean  is  that 
the  two  sheets — the  two  sheets  I  have 
here — of  the  enclosure,  apparanetly  have 
been  cut  out  of  a  sheet  like  17?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — That  is  apparent.  Anybody  can 
see  that?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Have  you  anything  else  corre- 
sponding to  J.o.  17,  that  is.  Cowan  &, 
Company?  A. — I  have  only  seen  the 
two. 

(945) 

Q. — Now,  the  third  kind  of  paper  you 
spoke  of  was  this  Earnsclifl'e  paper?  A. 
— Earnsclirl'e    Linen    Bond. 

Q. — That  is  manufactured  also  in 
Quebec?     A. — By   Rolland — yes. 

Q. — By   the   same  people?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Now,  this  blank  sheet,  enclosed  in 
No.  29,  has  that  been  cut  on  all  its 
edges  by   a  cutting  machine?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  paper  also  can  be  got  by 
anybody  who  wants  to  buy  it?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — What  have  vou  got  corresponding 
with   this?     A.— No.   30. 

Q. — Has  that  also  been  cut  on  all  its 
edges  by  a  cutting  machine?     A. — Yes. 

Q, — Then  it  is  quite  clear  to  your 
view  at  present  that  those  two  pieces 
of  paper  which  I  have  in  my  hands  have 
been  manufactured  at  the  same  place, 
the  same  quality  of  paper,  and  both  cut, 
and  on  all  four  sides  by  a  machine?  A. 
— Yes. 

Q. —  ihose  are  all  that  have  been  hand- 
ed to  you  or  shown  to  you  of  that  kind? 
A. — I   think,  just   the  two. 

Q. — Now,  let  us  see  as  to  the  enve- 
lopes. Is  there  anything  peculiar  aboat 
that   envelope?     A. — Let  me  see  them. 

Q. — The  envelope  containing  30  and 
31?  Is  there  anything  peculiar  about  the 
envelopes?  A. — Why,  no;  they  are  or- 
dinary commercial   envelopes. 

Q. — Made  where?  A. — I  should  say, 
made  here  in  Toronto — made  in.  Canada. 

Q. — Have  vou  anything  to  tell  you? 
A.— No. 

Q. — You  can  give  no  idea  at  all.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  where  they  were  made, 
or  by  whom?  A. — Well,  as  a  general 
practice,    I    should    say    they    are    made 

(946) 

here,  inasmuch  as  paper  coming  in  is 
only  subject  to  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  when  flat,  but  manufactured  paper 
costs   35  per   cent. 

Q. — That  is  by  reason  of  the  duty,  it 
is  better  and  cheaper  to  make  them 
here    than   import    them  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  is  a  common  envelope?  A. 
— No,    sir:    it    is    not    common. 


Q. — It  is  uncommon?  A. — It  is  uncom- 
mon inasmuch  as  the  quality  of  the 
paper  is  much  better  than  in  ordinary 
use. 

Q. — It  is  a  little  better  than  generally 
used?  Isn't  it  the  ordinary  kind  of 
envelope  used,  for  instance,  in  lawyers' 
offices,  and  sent  out  into  the  country? 
A. — Speaking  from  experience,  lawyers, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  use  such  good  sta- 
tionery ;    they    are   too   poor. 

Q. — I  am  glad  to  hear  your  testi- 
mony to  that  effect.  They  are  a  little 
better    than    ordinary?      A. — They    are. 

Q. — But,  still,  they  are  sold  in  the 
open   market   constantly?     A. — Oh,   yes. 

Q. — There  is  nothing  unusual  about 
them  in  any  sense?  A. — I  would  not 
like  to  say  that.  It  strikes  me  at  the 
moment  that  the  cutting  of  that  is  very 
unusual. 

Q. — Look  and  see  if  you  will  swear  to 
that?  A.- — No;  I  will  not  swear  to  it; 
but   it   is   a   much    deeper   flap. 

Q. — Because  it  is  a  much  better  class? 
A. — No;  but  they  make  the  ordinary 

Q. — Take  it  either  way.  Either  there 
is,  or  there  is  not,  something  unusual 
about  this  paper?  A. — The  unusual  fea- 
ture, to  my  mind,  is  that  it  is  a  much 
deeper  flap. 

(947) 

Q. — And  a  better  class  of  envelope? 
A. — Better  paper. 

Q.— But  still  they  are  in  the  market, 
and  anybody  can  buy  them?  A. — I  can- 
not say  that. 

Q.— Did  you  ever  deal  in  envelopes  of 
that  kind?  A.— Of  that  kind,  but  not 
that  particular   cut. 

Q. — So  that  you  cannot  tell  us  where 
they  arc  made?     A. — No. 

Q. — Your  idea  is  that  those  two  seem 
to  be  of  the  same  size,  and  the  same 
make.  We  shall  not  disagree  about  that. 
Then  let  us  look  at  this  paper  which  is 
said  to  have  enclosed  No.  29.  Are  you 
telling  us  there  is  anything  unusual 
about  that  class  of  envelope?  A. — Ex- 
cept that  it  is  not  in  general  use  at 
all. 

Q. — it  is  in  general  use  for  sending 
documents,  deeds  and  mortgages,  and 
official  documents  which  are  valuable,  is 
it  not?     A. — Y"es. 

Q. — And,  of  course,  those  are  sold  in 
the  open  market?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— And  anybody  can  buy  them  who 
has  the  monev  and  wants  them.  Now 
look  at.  Exhibit  No.  4?  A.— This  has 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  brand  to 
identify   it. 

Q. — Can  vou  tell  where  that  was 
made?  A. — I  would  venture  the  opin- 
ion  it   was  made   in   Canada. 

0. — And  probably  where?  A. — Well, 
such  rnpers  are  made  at  three  or  four 
mills  here.  Tor  instance,  the  Toronto 
Pap°r  Manufacturing  Company  of  Corn- 
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wall,  the   E.   B.  Eddy  Company  of  Hull, 
and  also  the  Holland  Paper  Company. 

Q. — Does  thai  correspond  with  any  of 
the  papers  that  we  have  been  speaking 
of?     A.— Xo. 

(948) 

Q. — That  you  are  quite  sure  of?  A..— 
Yes. 

Q. — That  is  not  the  same  class  of  paper 
as  we  have  been  speaking  of?  That  is 
something  different?  A. — Cheaper  paper. 
.  Q.— That  is  also  quarto  form?  A. — 
Quarto. 

Q.— Every  side  cut  by  a  machine?  A. 
— Yes.    sir. 

Q.— That    is   Exhibit    Xo.   4. 

Edmund  L.  Young,  sworn.  Examined 
by  Mr.  McPherson: 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation?  A. — 
In  the  paper  business. 

Q. — And  are  you  in  business  on  your 
own  account?    A. — Xo,  I  am  not. 

Q. — How  are  yon  connected  with  the 
trade,  then?  A. — T  manage  a  paper 
business  here  for  an  American  concern. 
R.  H.  Thompson. 

Q. — They  have  an  agency  in  Toronto, 
and  you  are  the  manager  here?  A. — 
Yes.  sh. 

Q. — How  long  an  experience  have  you 
had  in  the  paper  business?  A. — Upwards 
of    fifteen    years. 

Q. — Will  you  take  what  we  may  call 
Series  1—?  ' 

(949) 

The  Chancellor:  Ts  this  going  over 
the  same  ground  as  the  other?' 

Mr.  McPherson:   Practically,  my  Lord. 

Q. — I  show  you  what  is  called  the 
X.  Y.  Z.  letter,  part  of  Exhibit  29. 
Examine  that  paper  and  the  water-mark. 
"What  is  the  water-mark?  A. — Stock- 
Brokers'   Bond. 

Q.— Will  yon  look  at  Exhibit  3  and 
compare  that  with  the  X.  Y.  Z.  letter, 
and  toil  me  if  it  is  the  same  grade  of 
paper  and  the  samp  water-mark?  A. — 
Yes.    that    is    the    same    paper. 

Q.— Compare  Exhibit  Xo.  27  with  Ex- 
hibit Xo.  3  and  the  X.  Y.  Z.  letter,  and 
tell  me  if  all  three  are  the  same  grade 
of  paper  and  the  snme  water-mark?  A. — 
Thej    seem   to   be  all   the  same. 

C  -Do  you  know  who  is  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  brand  of  paper  called  Stock- 
Brokers'  Bond?  A. — T  could  not  rell 
you  that — no.  although  T  think  it  is  the 
Rolland    Paper  Co. 

Mr.  Riddell:  We  will  agree  it  is  made 
by  ih>  Rolland  people. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Take  Series  2    and  1 

will  show  you  Exhibit    No.    17.  and   T  ask 
you   to  examine  the  quality  of  the  piper 
and   the  water-mark   ami   stUte   70U1 
elusion?      A. — Well,    of    course    that     i^    a 
different   paper. 

Q. — What  kind  of  paper  do  you  de- 
nominate that  in  the  trade?  V — We 
call  this,  generally  speaking,  an   English 
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paper  or  Scorch  paper — practically  the 
same. 

Q. — What  is  the  water-mark?  A. — 
C.   C.   &    Co. 

Q.— is  it  C.  C.  &  Co.  or  C.  &  Co.?  A.— 
(  .  «  .  &  Co..  I  should  judge.  1  would 
think    so. 

Q. — Who  is  the  manufacturer  of  that 
paper?     A. — I   believe   that    is   made    by 

(950) 

Cowan  &   Co..  Scotland. 

Q. — Where  is  their  place?  Valleyfield, 
Scotland?  A. — Scotland.  I  am  not  sure 
of  just   the  place. 

Q.— Now,  take  what  is  called  the  type- 
written enclosure  accompanying  the  X. 
Y.  Z.  letter,  part  of  Exhibit  29.  compare 
that  as  to  paper  and  water-mark  with 
Exhibit  17.  Are  they  both  the  same 
kind  of  paper?  A. — Yes.  those  are  the 
same  paper. 

Q. — The  same  grade  and  the  same 
watermark?     A. — The  same  water-mark. 

Q. — Take  Series  3.  I  show  you  Ex- 
hibit Xo.  30.  and  ask  you  to  examine 
that  end  state  the  kind  of  paper  and 
the  water-mark?  A. — It  i*  known  as  a 
bond   paper. 

Q.— What  is  the  water-mark?  A.— 
Earnseliffe. 

Q. — Earnseliffe  what?  A. — Earnseliffe 
Linen. 

Q. — Linen  bond.  Just  state  the  water- 
mark as  it  appears  on  the  paper?  A. — 
Earnseliffe  Linen  Bond. 

Q. — I  show  you  the  blank  sheet  at- 
tached to  Exhibit  29.  and  ask  you  to 
exanrne  that  and  compare  it  with  Ex- 
hibit 30.  and  state  whether  they  are 
the  same  grade  of  paper  and  the  same 
water-mark?  A. — Yes.  those  are  the 
same  sheet  s. 

Q. — T  show  you  the  envelopes  in  which 
were  contained  Exhibits  30  and  31.  and 
ask  you  to  compare  them.  Can  you  tell 
me  out  of  what  kind  of  paper  those 
envelopes  are  manufactured?  A. — That 
is  a  bond  paper,  as  well. 

Q. — Ts  that  a  domestic  or  an  imported 
article?  A. — That  I  could  not  tell  you. 
It  could  be  made  here  and  also  be  im- 
ported. I  would  judge  it  is  an  imported 
article,  on  account  of  the  softness  of  it. 

Q. — Speaking  of  the  two  envelopes,  as 
envelopes,    and    of    the    dies    from    which 

(9.-,li 

they  are  manufactured,  can  you  tell 
whether  they  are  from  the  same  die? 
A. — I  would  say  they  were. 
Q. — Do  you  say  they  arel  A.  Yea 
Q. — Ts  there  anything,  speaking  of  the 
flap  on  those  envelopes — is  that  a  usual 
or    an     unusual     Map?       A. — That     i-     an 

unusual  flap. 

Q. —  In  what   respect?     A.  —  Tt  is  <3 
than   the   mosl    of  them.  a«  if    goes  down 
farther   on   the   envelope. 
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Q. — Towards  the  bottom  of  the  en- 
velope— folds  further  over  on  the  en- 
velope?   A. — Yes. 

Q. — I  show  you  the  envelope  in  which 
was  contained  Exhibit  29.  Can  you  say 
what  kind  of  papei1  that  envelope  is 
manufactured  out  of,  and  describe  the 
trade  name?  A. — That  is  what  is  usually 
called  a  linen  lined,  or  a  cloth  lined. 

Q. — Is  that  a  domestic,  or  an  imported 
paper?     A. — An  imported  paper. 

Q. — Where  is  it  manufactured?  A. — 
Well.  I  should  judge  that  was  manufac- 
tured in  Great  Britain. 

Q. — That   is   the   paper?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Is  that  envelope,  as  it  stands,  what 
would  be  called  an  ordinary  business  en- 
velope? A. — No.  These  envelopes  are 
used  more  for  documents,  or  sending 
money,  or  things  of  that  kind — valu- 
ables. 

Mr.    Eiddell:    Nothing   to    ask. 

The  Chancellor:  I  think  we  will  a'd- 
journ  at  this  point  until  2  p.m. 

(Adjournment   12.45  until  2  p.m.) 

(975) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
Friday,  17th  April,  1903,  2  p.m. 

Wilfred  Gamey  sworn;  examined  by  Mr. 
Ritchie  :  — 

Q. — You  are  a  farmer,  Mr.  Gamey  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Living  where  ?  A. — In  Perry ville, 
Campbell. 

Q. — You  are  a  brother  of  Mr.  R.  R. 
Gamey  ?   A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — How  far  do  you  live  from  your 
brother  ?     A. — About  seven  miles. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  being  at  your 
brother's  place  in  August  of  last  year  ? 
A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — How  did  you  come  to  be  there  ? 
A. — His  son  came  after  me. 

Q. — Mr.  R.  R.  Gamey's  son  came  after 
you  ?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  were  you  to  do  ?  A. — I  was 
going  down  east  with  them. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  I  suppose  that  is  not 
evidence. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  East  to  where  ?  A. — Bv 
Arnprior. 

Q. — That  is,  he  wanted  you  to  go  ea?t 
witb  him.     A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Then  did  you  go  to  his  house  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir,  that  night. 

Q. — Did  you  drive  to  his  house  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — What  time  did  you  get  there  ? 
A. — Somewheres  between  half-past  ten 
and  eleven,  along  there. 

Q.— At  night  ?    A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  us  the  time  in 
August  ?  A. — I  think  it  was  about  the 
middle,  somewheres  along  there. 
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Q. — Perhaps  you  can  fix  it  in  this  way. 
tell  us  what  happened  after  you  got  to 
your  brother's  ?  A. — Wei1,  I  had  a  lunch 
when  we  first  went  in. 

Q. — Supper,  I  suppose,  at  that  time, 
probably  you  would  call  it  ?  A. — Well, 
we  call  it  a  lunsh.  About  the  time  I 
got  there  there  was  a  rap  came  to  the 
door. 

(976) 

Q. — What  time  would  that  be  ?  A. — I 
should  judge  somewheres  about  eleven 
o'clock,  or  along  there. 

Q. — Where  was  your  brother  at  the 
time  the  rap  came  to  the  door  ?  A. — He 
was  in  bed. 

Q. — Then  you  answered  the  call  at  tin 
door  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Who  was  there  ?  A. — A  gentle- 
man that  I  took  to  be  Mr.  Jackson  for 
the  instant. 

Q. — What  Jackson  ?  A. — Sheriff  Jack- 
son. 

Q. — How  did  you  address  him  when 
you  opened  the  door  ? 

A. — I  said,  "Good-night,  Mr.  Jackson." 
He  said  good-night. 

Q.— What  did  he  do  then  ?  A.— He 
stepped  to  one  side  of  the  door. 

Q.— Was  he  in  the  light  ?     A.— Yes. 

Q.— At  the  door  ?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Then  when  he  stepped  to  one  side 
was  he  out  oi  the  light  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Then  what  did  he  say  to  you,  did 
you  ask  him  to  come  in  ?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q— Did  he  decline  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  He  had  better  tell 
what  happened.     Just  go  on. 

A. — He  did  not  come  in.  He  refused 
to  come  in. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  What  did  he  say  to 
you  ?  A. — He  said  he  wanted  to  see  Mr. 
Gamey. 

Q. — Go  on  and  tell  us  in  your  own 
way  what  happened  ?  A. — I  called  Mr. 
Gamey  up,  and  I  saw  him  come  down 
stairs  and  speak  to  the  man  and  we'it 
back  up  again  and  finished  dressing,  and 
come  back  down,  and  went  out  with  the 
man. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  time  he  re- 
turned ?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  from  anything  that 
happened  since  who  that  man  was  ?  A. — 

(977.) 

Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Who  was  the  man  ?  A. — Captain 
John  Sullivan. 

Q. — You  are  clear  about  that,  aro 
you  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  did  not  know  where  they 
went  to  when  they  went  out  ?  A. — No, 
sir. 

Q. — What  happened  the  next  day  ? 
A. — My  brother  and  I  and  his  son  drove 
to  town. 
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Q.— What  do  you  call  town  ?  A.— Gore 
Bay. 

Q. — Did  you  see  any  person  there  ? 
A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q.__\Vh0  ?  A.— I  saw  Captain  John 
Sullivan. 

Q—  Was  that  the  same  man  who 
called  at  your  brother's  house  the  night 
before  ?  A. — Yes,  the  man  I  took  it  to 
be,  yes. 

Q.__Where  did  you  go  from  there  I 
A.— Went  across  to  Cutler  and  down  to 
Sudbury. 

Q.— How  did  you  go  to  Cutler  ?  A.— 
On  the  steam  boat,  mail  tug. 

Q—  Was  Captain  Sullivan  along.  A  — 
Yes. 

Q.— Your   brother,   too  ?     A.— Yes. 

q. — Was  your  brother  eoa-rfsiug  with 
Sullivan  or  were  you  ?  A.— a-s,  I  saw 
them  talking. 

Q. You  saw  your  brother  and  Sul- 
livan  talking   on   the     boat  ?     A.— Yes, 

Q_Theu  from  Cutler  where  did  you 
g0  i     A.— Went  to  Sudbury. 

q  _The  whole  three  of  you  ?  A.— Yes. 

Q.— Then  did  Captain  Sullivan  part 
company  with  you  there  ?     A.— Yes. 

Q._Where  did  he  go  ?  A.— He  stayed 
on  the  train. 

Q_The   train  for   Toronto  ?   A.— Y?s 

Q.— And  you  got  off  at  Sudbury  ? 
^ Yes. 

'q.__To  go  where  ?  A.— We  stayed 
there  over  night. 

(978) 

Q__Was  this  the  only  occasion  in 
August  that  you  were  at  your  broth- 
er's house  at  night  when  anyone  came 
there'  A.— The  only  one  I  can  re- 
member of,  yes.  The  only  time  I  can 
remember  seeing  anyone  there  at  night. 

q_You  said  about  the  middle  of 
August;  have  you  any  means  of  fixing 
the  exact  date*?  A.— No,  sir;  I  could 
not  fix   it. 

Q. — Had  you  ever  seen  this  man  more 
than  once  at  your  brother's  house?  A. 
— The  only  time  I  ever  saw  him. 

Q. — The'  only  time  you  ever  saw  him 
was  the  occasion  you  refer  to  when 
he  came  there  late  at  night?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — What  kind  of  night  was  it?  A. 
— I   think    it    was    a    bright   night. 

Mr.  Riddell:    Nothing. 

David  George  Sturroek  sworn.  Ex- 
amined by   Mr.  McPherson. 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation?  A. — 
1    :mi    in    the    telegraph    business. 

0- — T)o  you  occupy  an  official  posi- 
tion in  connect  ion  witli  either  of  the 
telegraph  companies?  A. — Yes,  sir:  I 
am  local  manager  of  the  C.  P.  R.  Tele- 
graph Company  here. 
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Q. — Have  you  produced  a  telegram  in 
response  to  a  summons,  sent  from  To- 
ronto to  R.  R.  Gamey?  A.— Yes,  sir. 
The    date    please  ? 

Q. — I  do  not  recall  the  date  for  the 
moment. 

Mr.   McEvnv:    The   27th   of  January. 

Mr.  McPherson:  The  24th  or  27th  of 
January.  A. — The  27th  of  January  it 
is. 

The  Chancellor:   This  is  from  Gamey? 

Mr.  McPherson:  Xo.  my  lord,  a  tele- 
gram to  Gamev   signed  "Frank." 

(979) 

Q. — The  telegram  reads,  "Robert 
Gamey,  Gore  Bay,  Ont."  Stamped 
27th  of  January.  "Important  that  you 
be  here  on  Thursday  or  Friday.  An- 
swer." Signed  "Frank."  (Exhibit  58). 
Can  you  tell  me  what  time  that  mes- 
sage was  put  into  your  office?  A. — Yes, 
sir,   at   7.50   p.m. 

Q. — Would  you  be  on  duty  then?  A. 
— No,  sir. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  who  would  be  on 
duty?  A. — I  can  tell  by  the  writing, 
Mr.    W.    A.    Ezard,    our    night    clerk. 

Q  —  What  is  the  writing?  A.— The 
time  for  one  thing  and  the  check  for 
another. 

Q. — I  see  written  on  the  bottom  of 
This  paper:  "Says  no  address."  Whose 
hand-writing  is  that?  A. — Mr.  Ezard's 
writing. 

0- — What  does  that  indicate?  V.— 
It   indicates   that  no  address   was  given. 

The  Chancellor:  For  an  answer?  A. 
— Of  the  sender,  sir. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Does  it  indicate  that 
the  sender  said  there  was  no  address? 

Mr.  Riddell:  Xo.  that  would  not  do, 
that   is   not   evidence. 

The  Chancellor:  Mr.  Ezard  would 
have   to   speak    for   that. 

Mr.  McPherson:  That  seems  to  be 
written  on  a  blank  piece  of  paper  and 
pasted  on  one  of  your  forms?  A. — Yes, 
sir;    in    accordance    with    our    rules. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Xothing. 

(DSO) 

George  Patrick  Reid  sworn.  Exam- 
ined by  Mr.  McPherson. 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation?  A. — 
General   manager  of  the  Standard  Bank. 

Q.— At    Toronto?        A.— Toronto. 

Q. — You  have  beea  snnunoned  to  pro- 
duce certain  documents,  books  and  pa- 
pers here?       A. — Yes. 

Q.— What  do  you  produce  in  compli- 
ance with  the  summons?  A. — T  pro- 
duce an  account  of  Messrs.  Kerr.  David- 
son. Patterson  &  Grant,  and  an  account 
of   R.     A.    Grant. 

0- — Copies,   are    they?    A. — Yes,   copies. 

Q. — Where  are  the  originals  of  which 
thns,>  arc  copies?       A. — They  are  in  the 
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books  in  the  head  office.  The  books 
are  at  present  in  use.  We  could  not 
bring  them  up.  The  most  important 
books,  the  ledgers. 

Q. — Will  you  permit  us  to  make  the 
comparisons  to  verify  your  copies?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Riddell:  So  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned we  have  no  objection  at  all  to 
anything  of  the  kind,  but  Mr.  Grant 
should  have  some  knowledge  and  notice 
of  this.  There  may  be  something  in 
these  accounts  that  he  does  not  pro- 
duce. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  We  expect  to  follow  on 
with  Mr.  Grant  immediately  after  this 
witness. 

The  Chancellor:  You  do  not  propose 
to  use  them  now  at  present?  You  are 
going  to  call  Mr.    Grant? 

Mr.  McPherson:  We  would  like  to 
have  them  for  inspection. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  expected  the  books  to 
be  here,  but  Mr.  Reid  says  these  are 
copies.  Then  we  want  to  use  the 
copies,  or  else  the  books,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of   examining  Mr.   Grant. 

The  Chancellor:   Is  Mr.  Grant  here? 

(981) 

Mr.  Johnston:  No,  my  lord.  Mrs. 
Grant  called  me  up  last  evening:  when 
I  went  home  to  say  that  Mr.  Gra  it 
had  a  telegraph  message  to  go  t"  Ot- 
tawa, but  that  he  will  be  back  to-nig1 1. 
He  has  waited  here  all  the  week  and  en- 
deavored to  put  off  the  Ottawa  appoint- 
ment, and  finally  he  had  to  go.  He 
has  been  here  since  Monday  morning. 

The  Chancellor:  What  is  the  ou  section 
to  putting  in  these  copies  of  accounts 
now,  not  to  be  used  until  Mr.  Grant 
sees  them? 

Mr.  Blake:  Mr.  Grant  was  to  have 
been  our  next  witness.  We  wanted 
these  just  as  a  foundation  for  the  ex- 
amination of  Mr.  Grant. 

The  Chancellor:  Is  this  all  Mr.  Reid 
is  here"  for,  to  produce  these  docu- 
ments? You  are  not  going  to  exam- 
ine him?  Had  he  not  better  just  leave 
these  documents? 

Mr.  Blake:  No  harm  can  be  done  by 
that. 

The  Chancellor:  They  are  not  to  be 
published.  They  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Registrar. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  We  wanted  to  use  these, 
and  expected  to  get  the  production  to- 
day for  the  purpose  of  getting  other 
evidence  which  we  cannot  get  until 
after   we   have    seen   these. 

The  Chief  Justice:  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  you  should  not,  at  Mr.  Reid's 
convenience,  look  at  those  books  and  see 
if  the  entries  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  am  satisfied  they  are. 
I  have  no  doubt   they  are   correct,  but 


we  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  looking  at  these  accounts  to  get  cer- 
tain dates. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Mr.  Grant,  I  think, 
should  be  here. 

The  Chancellor:  I  suppose  Mr.  Grant, 
of  course,  has  a  voice  in  the  matter  of 
his    private    account. 

(982) 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  The  only  dif  Acuity 
is  that  when  it  is  produced  Sve  may 
not  be  able  -to  go  on  with  the  other 
evidence.  There  may  be  delay  on 
that  account.  If  my  learned  friend 
says  there  is  anything  there  we 
should  not  see  ? 

'Mi.  Johnston  :  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  *it.  Mr.  Grant  was  call- 
ed here,  and  produced  all  he  -said 
related  to  these  matters  in  question. 

The  Chancellor  :  Did  he  produce 
his  bank   book  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  He  had  the  ex- 
tracts relating  to  this  particular  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  MCPiherson  :  iNo,  they  are  all 
filed,  and  that  is  not  one  of  them. 
That  is  one  of  our  objections.  There 
is  no  entry  in  the  bank  book.  W|e 
can  demonstrate  that  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  We  have  no  desire 
to  trouble  Mr.  Reid  in  this  matter, 
to  recall  him  here.  We  have  no  de- 
sire to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  his 
statements  as  copied  from  the  books 
of  the  bank.  Let  these  documents 
be  put  in  an  envelope  and  sealed, 
and  left  with  Mr.  Grant,  the  Regis- 
trar, until  Mr.  Grant  comes  tiered  If 
Mr.  Grant  is  willing  that  his  whole 
account  should  be  produced  we  have 
no  objection.     It  is  not  our  business. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  all  you 
can  accomplish  to-day.  Mir.  3  rant 
ought  to  be  here  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Blake  :  It  will  be  unfortunate 
if  in  the  meantime  we  cannot  look  at 
t^ese. 

The  Chancellor  :  If  Mr.  Grant  re- 
turns to-morrow  morning,  the  so- 
licitors may  confer  with  him,  and 
then  refer  to  us  if  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty. There  will  be  no  sitting  of 
^~e  Commission  to-morrow.  You  can 
work  it  out  in  that  way. 

.(983) 

Mr.  MlcPherson  :  Mr.  Reid,  some 
of  the  boofcis  you  refer  to  from 
whioh  these  documents  are  copied', 
are  in  constant  use,  are  they  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — 'Have  you  produced,  in  compli- 
ance with  your  summons,  your  tel- 
lers' blotters  for  September,  1902  ? 
A;. — No,   I    have  not. 

Q.— Why  not  ?  A.— Well,  that  book 
is  in  u)se  just  now,  too,  I  think.  1 
am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  think  it  is. 
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I  thought  these  would  he  all  you 
wanted.  If  I  produced  all  the  hooks 
requested  of  me.  I  would  have  about 
two   wacon-loads   to   bring  up. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  bank  would 
have  to  stop  ?     A.— Well   yes,  partly. 

Q. — Extracts  would  have  to  be 
made  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  Could  it  not  be  ar- 
ranged just  in  the  same  way.  at  the 
convenience  of  Mr.  Reid  at  some 
hour  to-morrow,  that  the  solicitors 
should  attend  there,  and  you  can 
show  the  books  ?  A.— 'Certainly,  with 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  As  far  as  tihat  is 
concerned,  this  is  outside  of  the 
Grant  matter.  I  suppose  that  will 
have  to  be  thrashed  out  as  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  ledger  and  what  ,it 
contains,  and  what  jt  is  evidence  of. 

The  Chancellor  :  This  inquiry  has 
to  come  in.  If  there  is  nothing  .perti- 
nent, that  is  all.  If  there  is  any 
dispute  about  the  pertinency  it  would 
have  to  be  referred  to  us. 

Mr.  BTake  :  In  the  meantime  we 
could  see  whether  there  is  anything 
material,  and  then  it  might  be  re- 
ferred to  your  Lordships  when  Che 
Commission    meets. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  My  learned  friends 
must  take  their  own  course  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned  in  respect  of  ex- 
amining that  book   to  see  if  there  is 

(984) 

anything  material.  We  cannot  assist 
them  in  that  regard,  that  is  examin- 
ing the  teller's  blotter.  Then  as  to 
its  admissibility,  that  is  a  different 
thin?. 

The  Chancellor  :  They  select  what 
they  think  relevant,  and  then  if  there 
is  any  objection  to  that  being  pro- 
duced   it  will   be   referred   to   us. 

Mr.  Blake  :  And  this  is  to  prevent 
the  inconvenience  of  having  the  bank 
books  here. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  there  was  something 
in  Mr.  Grant's  bank  book  that  you 
wished. 

Mr.  MoPherson  :  He  produced 
cheques  on  this  account,  but  he  does 
not  produce  the  bank  book.  The 
bank    book   is    essential. 

Mr.  Blake  :  lit  will  be  better  that 
the  solicitors  should  attend  to- 
morrow and  make  such  investigation 
as  we  can  at  the  bank,  sop  what  is 
material,  and  tf  there  is  any  ques- 
tion raised  it  can  be  disposed  of  when 
the  Commission   next   meets. 

The  Chancellor  :  if  you  agree  on 
that,   wo   would    sanction   it. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  Wo  do  not  concur  in 
any  examination  of  this  bank's  books 
with    my    learned    friends.      As    far   as 
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Mr.  Irant  is  concerned,  that  I  under- 
stand has  been  arranged  for.  Any- 
thing outside  of  that  my  learned 
friends  must  pursue  ,{heir  own 
course. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  suppose  this 
blotter  ,is  connected  with  Mr.  Grant 
and  the  firm  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, so  it  is  covered  by  the  Grant 
arrangement  that  has  been  made. 
They  are  not  going  into  £ xtrinsic  ac- 
counts. 

Mr.  Blake  :  We  want  to  act  rea- 
sonably, my  Lords,  and  to  be  treated 
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reasonably.  I  do  not  want  that  M£. 
Reid  and  the  bank  should  unneces- 
sarily be  put  to  the  trouble  of  hav- 
ing their  books  here,  and  the  busi- 
ness to  a  certain  extent  stopped.  We 
can  go  down  there  and  make  the  in- 
vestigation. 

The  Chancellor  :  All  that  Mr.  Rid- 
dell says  is  that  you  can  make  an 
ex-parte  investigation.  He  does  not 
care  to,  take  part. 

Mr.  Blake  :  We  shall  be  sorry  to 
be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  his 
company,  but  we  .shall  try  to  get  on 
without  him. 

The  Witness  :  Have  I  the  auth- 
ority to  show  Mr.  Blake  and  these 
gentlemen  the  books  now  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  The  examination 
is  to  be  made  now  at  your  office 
instead  of  here.  A. — When  they 
come  down,  yes,  &  see.  Well,  any 
time    will    suit    me,    gentlemen. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  It  may  lead  ul- 
timately to  the  production  of  some 
of  the  books,  (wit  we  cannot  help 
that.  We  may  simmer  it  down  to 
the  precise  book  we  want,  that  is 
all.  , 

The  Chancellor  :  I  think  at  the 
same  time  you  should  give  Mr.  Grant 
notice  that  you  are  going  into  these 
hooks.  Mr.  Riddell  does  not  appear 
for  him.  Mr.  Grant  will  get  notice 
so  that  he  can  be  there.    • 

Mr.  Blake  :  We  had  not  thought 
ho  would  bo  absent.  We  supposed  ho 
would  be  here,  and  |if  .there  was  any 
objection  to  be  raised,  he  would  be 
here  to  take  it.  He  can  be  notified 
to-morrow.  The  difficulty  with  (re- 
git nl  to  our  next  witness  is.  we  have 
arranged  'with  the  Ontario  Bank. 
they  asked  to  be  eonvenienced  in  fi 
similar  (Way,  and  that  the  examina- 
tion be  not  taken  until  a  late 
hour        in        the         afternoon.  \W 

could  not  follow  the  .examination 
with    the    Ontario    Bank    fintil     aft  or 

(988) 

wo  have  the  examination  with  the  Stand- 
ard Bank. 
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The  Chancellor:  Is  it  the  same  point 
there  of  looking  at  the  accounts? 

Mr.  Blake:  The  solicitor  stated  that 
they  have  now  got  all  the  material 
ready  for  us,  and  at  a  convenient  time 
they  would  have  their  officers  here,  but 
we  did  not  want  to  go  into  that  question 
until  after  we  had  examined  the  Stand- 
ard Bank,  my  Lord.  This  memorandum 
has  just  been  received  this  moment  from 
the  Ontario  Bank,  and  they  stated  that 
they  have  just  completed  the  searches 
and  are  now  prepared. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  you  prefer  not 
to  put  in  the  Ontario  Bank  matters  until 
you  have  examined  the  Standard  Bank? 

Mr.  Blake:  Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor:  You  are  entitled  to 
that  consideration.  Failing  that,  have 
you  any  other  witnesses  now?- 

Mr.  Blake:  The  only  other  witness 
we  had  was  Mr.  Grant.  These  are  the 
three  we  thought  of  taking  this  after- 
noon. Yes,  there  is  a  short  witness,  Mr. 
Murray. 

Mr.  Johnston:  In  stating  what  I  did 
to  your  Lordships  about  Mr.  Grant,  it 
was  purely  a  personal  matter. 

The  Chancellor:  Just  accounting  for 
his  absence,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  am  accepting  it,  of 
course,  my  Lords,  and  not  blaming  him. 
That  could  not  be  foreseen. 
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Benjamin  William  Murray,  sworn. 
Examined   by   Mr.   McPherson. 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation?  A. — 
I  have  charge  of  the  Accountant's  office 
in  the   Supreme   Court. 

Q. — You  are  an  accountant,  then  ?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  produce  some  documents 
here  in  response  to  the  summons?  A. — 
I  do. 

Q—  What  is  this  first  one?  A.— The 
first  one  is  a  praecipe  that  was  left  in 
the  office  for  a  direction  to  receive  $1,000 
in  re  Manitoulin,  Fraser  vs.  Gamey. 

Q. — That  was  the  election  protest  pro- 
ceedings, was  it?     A. — It  was. 

The  Chancellor:  Against  Mr.  Gamey? 
A. — Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  McPherson:  What  is  the  next, 
Mr.  Murray?  A. — That  is  the  bank  re- 
ceipt. 

Q. — I  do  not  know  that  I  need  that. 
A. — The  next  is  a  cheque.  I  have  not 
got  the  order  because  the  order  was 
only  left  with  me  for  a  short  time  for 
entry,  but  there  is  a  copy  of  the  order 
that  was  entered  in  our  books.  The 
date  of  the  order  is  the  31st  of  October, 
1902.  It  directed,  "Upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  petitioner,  James  M.  Fraser, 
it  is  ordered  that  the  $1,000  now  in 
court  to  the  credit  of  this  petition,  to- 
gether with  any  accrued  interest  there- 


on, be  paid  out  to  Kerr,  Davidson,  Pat- 
erson  &  Grant. 

Q. — In  pursuance  of  that  order  was 
the  payment  of  the  thousand  dollars 
made  to  Kerr,  Davidson,  Paterson  & 
Grant?  A. — This  is  the  cheque  that 
was  drawn  for  that  purpose. 

Q. — The  cheque  is  dated  31st  of  Oc- 
tober, 1902,  payable  to  their  order  and 
endorsed  by  them  to  the  order  of  the 
Standard  Bank  of  Canada,  $1,000  net 
amount.     No  interest. 

(988) 

(The  praecipe,  copy  of  order  and 
cheque  are  attached  together  and  marked 
Exhibit  59.) 

Mr.   Johnston:    Nothing. 

Mr.  Blake:  The  only  time  we  can  ab- 
solutely count  upon  the  witnesses  being 
here,  my  Lords,  is  at  four  o'clock, 
when  they  receive  their  pay. 

The  Chancellor:  You  have  no  other 
witnesses   now,   then  ? 

Mr.  Blake:  No,  my  Lord.  It  is  not 
our  fault.  They  were  subpoenaed  and 
paid  and  told  to  be  here. 

The  Chancellor:  Have  you  any  formal 
witnesses  on  the  other  side  you  want  to 
examine   and   let   them  get   away? 

Mr.   Johnston:    No,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  McPherson:  One  man  has  got 
here,  a  former  witness,  to  prove  a  sig- 
nature in  a  hotel  register. 

George  Armstrong,  sworn.  Examined 
by  Mr.   Ritchie: 

Q. — You  have  the  register  of  what 
hotel?  A. — The  Ocean  House,  Gore 
Bay. 

Q. — Look  up  the  date  of  21st  August 
last.  On  that  day  was  Captain  J. 
Sullivan  registered  from  Ottawa?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

The  Chancellor:  Is  it  registered  that 
way? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Yes,  my  Lord.  C-a-p-t.  J. 
Sullivan.  Is  that  his  signature?  A. — 
It  is  entered  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
house. 

The  Chancellor:  I  did  not  think  he 
would  sign  himself  "Captain."  That  is 
the   proprietor's   writing? 

Mr.  Riddell:  It  is  some  one  to  charge 
that  room   to. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  You  know  Captain  Sul- 
livan, do  you?     A. — I  do. 

(989) 

Q. — Was  he  there  on  that  day?  A. — 
He  was. 

Q. — In  Gore  Bav  on  the  21st  of  Aug- 
ust, 1902?  What  is  this,  "mail  tug," 
on  the  margin  ? 

The  Chancellor:  Is  that  to  show  his 
captaincy?  Is  that  what  it  means?  A. — 
No,  it  is  how  he  arrived. 

Q. — Does  it  show  when  he  came  and 
went  away?  A. — Yes,  he  arrived  late 
on    that    day,    and   he   must   have   went 
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away  on  the  22nd,  because  another  man 
came  and  took  his  room,  Number  5. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Came  in  the  mail  tug; 
what  time  would  that  come  in  the  even- 
ing?    A. — It  depends  on  the  weather. 

Q. — What  is  the  usual  time?  A. — 
6.30. 

The  Chancellor:  Came  late  and  left 
early. 

Mr  .Ritchie:  What  do  you  call  late, 
6.30?  A.— It  would  be  after  that^ 

Q. — What  do  you  mean  by  late?  A. — 
It  would  be  after  6.30,  because  supper 
is  on  until  7.30,  and  it  must  have  been 
after  supper.  If  it  had  not  been  after 
supper  it  would  have  been  marKed  "S". 

Q. — At  all  events,  he  came  late  that 
day  and  went  away  next  morning?  A — 
Yes 

Q. — Can  you  tell  whether  he  went 
away  on  that  tug  the  next  morning?  A. 
No,  I  could  not. 

Q. — There  is  nothing  in  the  book  to 
show  whether  he  was  to  be  called  for 
that  or  not?  A. — Only  because  the 
other  man  got  his  room  the  next  day. 

Q. — Does  the  mail  tug  leave  early  in 
the  morning?     A. — 8.30. 

Q. — And  it  is  due  to  arrive  at  6.30  in 
the  evening?     A. — Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston:  We  have  no  questions. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  you  have  noth- 
ing else,  Mr.   Blake? 

(990) 

Mr.  Johnston:  It  has  been  suggested 
that  I  ask  this  witness  this  question 
because  something  may  turn  upon  it. 

Q- — Do  you  know  how  late  the  mail 
tug  did,  as  a  fact,  arrive  that  night? 
A. — I  do  not. 

The  Chancellor:  You  have  got  him 
down  "S"  for  supper?  A. — No,  sir, 
"L"   for  "late." 

(Adjourned  to  Monday,  10  a.m.,  Apri* 
20th.) 

(991) 

CAMEY  CHARGES. 

Monday,  April  20th,  1903,  10  a.m. 
SEVENTH  DAY. 

The  Chancellor:  Since  the  last  meet- 
ing of  this  Commission  the  sad  event 
which  has  been  expected  for  some  days 
has  actually  happened,  and  Sir  Oliver 
Mowat  is  no  longer  a  living  man  among 
us. 

Tn  what  I  Bay  T  speak  for  myself  and 
my  brother  with  me  on  this  Commis- 
sion. 

He  has  passed  away  full  of  years,  and 
crowned  with  well-deserved  honors.  \s 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario,  the 
chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Province, 
the  representative  of  her  Majesty,  he 
was    the  leading   Titan  of  his  country. 
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He  was  also  first  in  point  of  noble 
character,  and  genuine  personal  worth. 
He  had  profound  convictions  of  princi- 
ple in  its  deepest  and  highest  aspect, 
and  by  virtue  of  this  his  course  was 
shaped,  whether  at  the  Bar  or  on  the 
Bench,  whether  in  the  field  of  active 
politics,  or  in  the  dinified  quiet  of  his 
later  years.  He  did  his  duty  thorough- 
ly. He  served  1  is  country  faithfully. 
He  leaves  the  record  of  an  upright  life. 
No  man  need  seek  a  better  memorial. 

He  rests  from  his  labors,  and  his 
works  do  follow  him ;  nay,do  they  not  also 
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remain  with  us  as  a  people,  to  stimulate 
to  faithful  service,  and  to  recommend 
sincerity   in   public   and   private  life. 

In  this  man  the  ancient  words  of 
wisdom  are  again  verified,  "Though  the 
righteous  be  prevented  with  death,  yet 
shall  he  be  in  peace." 

This  Commission  will  now  proceed 
with  the  business  before  it.  But,  in 
token  of  regard  to  his  memory,  the 
sittings  will  be  suspended  in  whole  or 
in  part  on  Wednesday,  that  all  who  wish 
to  do  so  may  take  part  in  the  last 
kindly  offices  that  may  be  rendered  to 
the  departed. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  have  been  asked,  my 
Lords,  by  my  brethren  of  the  Bar  pre- 
sent, to  say  to  you  how  fully  we  concur 
in  the  tribute  of  affectionate  respect 
that  has  been  paid  to  Sir  Oliver  Mowat. 

Every  man  feels  that  we  have  lost, 
one  marked  for  integrity  of  character, 
for  splendid  truthfulness,  and  indomit- 
able perseverance,  a  man  that  was  ever 
loyal  to  the  truth,  loyal  to  his  coun- 
try, and  loyal  to  his  God.  Sorrowfully 
•we  part  with  him.  He  is  a  noble  ex- 
ample to  young  and  old  of  our  land,  and 
long  may  his  memory  rest  green  with 
us  as  a  stimulus  to  truth  and  faithful 
work. 

(993) 

The  Chancellor:  What  do  you  pro- 
pose to  do  now? 

Mr.  McPherson:  We  will  call  Mr. 
Crossin. 

The  Chancellor:  Does  the  witness 
answer? 

Mr.  McPherson:  He  does  not  answer. 
We  have  sent  a  messenger  for  him. 

Mr.  Blake:  He  is  quite  close,  my 
Lord. 

Alter  waiting  for  a  short  time  the 
Chancellor  said  : 

Mr.  McPherson.  cannot,  you  call  some- 
one else?  This  gentleman  ought  to  be 
here  at    10  a.m.   sharp. 

Miss  Cecilia  OXJrady,  sworn.  Ex- 
amined by  Mi-.  McPherson: 

Q. — What  is  vour  occupation?  A. — 
Clerk   of  files. 
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Q—  "Where  do  you  work?  A.— At  the 
Public  Works  Department. 

Q. — For  the  Province  of  Ontario?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — At  the  Parliament  Buildings?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Who  is  the  chief  of  your  De- 
partment? A. — The  Honorable  Mr. 
Latch ford. 

Q  —  The  Honorable  F.  R.  Latchford. 
And  who  is  your  superior  officer  in  your 
Department?  A. — Mr.  William  Edwards. 

Q. — Were  there  some  other  clerks  in 
the  same  Department  beside  yourself? 
l\. — In  the  whole  Department  do  you 
mean? 

Q. — Yes,  occupying,  perhaps,  the  same 
room?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q._Who  were  they?  A.— Mr.  J.  P. 
Edwards   and  Mr.  Frank  J.   Sullivan. 

Q. — What  is  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
Edwards?  A.— Which  Mr.  Edwards? 
Both  Mr.  Edwards'  are  in  my  office. 

Q. — Mr.  J.  P.  Edwards,  the  one  who 
occupied  the  same  room?  A. — The  ac- 
countant. 

Q.— And  Mr.  F.  J.  Sullivan?  A.— As- 
sisting  Mr.    Edwards. 
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A, 


the 


Q. — The   assistant    accountant  ? 
I  don't  know  what  you  call  him. 

The    Chancellor:      He   assisted   in 
office  ?     A.— Yes. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Were  there  any  type- 
writers, or  stenographers  in  that  room? 
A. — Hhere  are  no  stenographers. 

The  Chancellor:  Do  you  mean  opera- 
tors or  machines? 

Mr.  McPherson:  I  meant  operators? 
A. — There  are  no  stenographers. 

Q. — But  there  was  a  typewriting  ma- 
chine there?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Who  operated  that  machine?  A. 
—I  did. 

Q. — Did  any  person  else  operate  it 
•besides  you?     A.— Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q. — Not  to  your  knowledge.  What 
were  your  office  hours?  A. — Half-past 
nine  to  half -past  four. 

Q. — What  were  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan's 
office  hours?  A. — The  same  office  hours, 
I  suppose. 

Q. — Half-past  nine  to  half-past  four. 
On  occasions  did  you  remain  at  your 
office  after  half-past  four?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  any  people  use  to  go  there 
to  transact  business  with  Mr.  Frank 
Sullivan  to  your  knowledge?  A. — No. 
sir. 

Q.- — Did  you  ever  see  anybody  there 
in  communication  with  'Mr.  Frank  Sulli- 
van? A. — Not  that  I  know  of — not  that 
I  know  of — not  that  I  noticed  any- 
thing. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  notice?     A. — No. 

0- — What  kind  of  a  typewriting  ma- 
chine was  it  that  you  operated?  A. — 
A  Remington. 


Q. — A  Remington.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
numbered  Remington?     A. — No.  sir. 

(995) 

Q. — Had  you  much  experience  in 
operating  your  machine?  A. — More 
tabulating  work.       More  figures. 

Q—  How  long  have  you  been  there 
as  operating  that  typewrite?  A. — 
Since  some  time  in   1S99. 

Q. — The  same  machine  all  the  time? 
A. — I   think   so. 

Q. — Had  you  any  typewriting  experi- 
ence before  you  went  there?  A. — No, 
sir. 

Q. — Did  anybody  ever  tutor  you  as  a 
typewriter  ?        A. — No,    sir. 

Q. — Did  you  just  learn  it  yourself? 
A. — I    just    picked    that    up    myself. 

Q. — And  you  have  no  knowledge  of 
shorthand  at  all?  A. — I  have  none — 
no.   sir. 

Q. — And  then  did  any  person  make 
a  practice — when  you  were  writing  let- 
ters, of  dictating  them  direct  to  you, 
and  then  you  would  write  them  on  the 
typewriter?       A. — No,   sir. 

Q—  They    did    not?        A.— No.    sir. 

Q. — You  say  they  did  not.  Did 
somebody  just  tell  you  what  to  write, 
and  then  you  would  write  it  yourself? 
A. — They  generally  drafted  a  letter  for 
me. 

Q. — And  you  would  put  it  in  type- 
writing?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q—  And  who  did  that?  Whose  duty 
was  it  to  draft  the  letters?  A.— I  did 
very    few    letters. 

Q.— Those  that  you  did?  A.— Prin- 
cipally Mr.  Edwards. 

Q.— And  occasionally  Mr.  Frank  J. 
Sullivan  ? 

Mr.  Johnston:    Do  not   suggest. 

Mr.    Riddell:    Do   not   lead. 

Mr.  McPherson:  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing.     What  do  you  say?       A. — No,  sir. 

(996) 

Mr.  Sullivan  did  not — not  that  I  ever 
remember.  He  might  have,  but  not 
that  I   ever   remember. 

Q. — Did  he  on  occasions  operate  the 
machine  himself?  A. — I  saw  him  once 
direct   a   letter. 

Q. — Direct  a  letter.  And  on  any 
other  occasions  besides  that?  A. — Not 
that  I  remember  of. 

Q. — To  whom  did  he  direct  the  letter? 
A. — I  do  not  know. 

Q. — When  was  it?  A. — I  have  no 
idea. 

Q. — Have  you  no  idea  at  all?  A. — 
No,    sir. 

(997) 

Q. — Did  that  impress  itself  upon  your 
memory?  A. — No,  sir:  only  since  I 
got  the  subpoena — just  since  I  got  the 
subpoena   I   thought    of   it.       I   thought 
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A.— Both      Mr. 

A. — I     do     not 
told;     I    do    not 


A. — Not    since 

A. — Yes,    sir. 
on      Saturday, 
A. — I  was 


if  he  had  ever  used  the  machine,  and  I 
remembered  that  once. 

Q. — Have  you  discussed  it  with  any- 
body?      A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  told  anybody  you  were 
sunpoenaed  here?  A. — Every  one  in  the 
office. 

Q. — \Vho  was  in  the  office  that  knows? 
A.— Mr.  Edwards. 

Q. — Anybody      else  ? 
Edwards. 

Q. — Anybody    else  ? 
know.        Not    that    I 
think. 

Q. — Not  that  you  can  remember  of. 
Have  you  had  any  conversation  with 
Mr.  Frank  Sullivan  recently?  A. — 
Since  the  Commmission  he  has  been  in 
the  office. 

Q. — Since    Saturday  ? 
Saturday. 

Q—  On    Saturday? 

Q. — You      had      some 
after  you  were  summoned? 
summoned  Friday. 

Q. — And  you  had  a  conversation  with 
him  on  Saturday.  Will  you  "tell  the 
Commissioners  what  the  conversation 
was?  A. — He  just  came  in  the  office 
and  shook  hands  with  us  all.  I  said 
not  to  say  anything,  I  did  not  want  to 
know  anything. 

The  Chancellor:  To  him?  A.— Yes, 
sir.  Not  to  say  anything,  that  I  did 
not   want   to   know   anything. 

Mr.   McPherson :    What   did  you   mean 
bv   that? 
'Mr.  Riddell:   Oh,  no. 

The  Chancellor:   You  cannot  ask  that. 

Mr,   McPherson :    Very   well,   my   lord. 

(998) 

Q. — How  long  since  you  have  oper- 
ated that  particular  typewriting  ma- 
chine, Miss  O'Grady?  A. — I  do  not 
know.  Ever  since  it  has  been  in  the 
office. 

Q. — Were  you  at  your  office  on  Satur- 
day ?        A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  were  you  doing  any  work  on 
the  machine  then?  A. — No,  sir.  I  do 
not  think  I  touched  the  machine 
Sal  unlay.  I  do  not  think  I  touched 
the  machine  Saturday  -I  don't  remem- 
ber. 

Q. — Did  you  on  Friday?  A. — I  do 
not  know.  I  might  have  been  at  office 
work.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  more 
accountant's  work. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Mr.  Gamey  to  see 
him?        A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — When  did  you  first  become  ac- 
quainted with  him?  A. — The  day  be- 
fore   tlif    House    opened. 

The  Chief  Justice:  The  day  before 
the    House   opened?        A. — Yes. 

Mr,  McPherson:  Had  you  ever  seen 
him    before    that?        A. — No,    sir. 

26+ 


Q. — And  under  what  circumstances 
did  you  become  acquainted  with  him? 
Where  was  it?  A. — He  came  into  our 
office. 

Q. — Was  Mr.  Sullivan  there?  A  — 
Mr.  Sullivan  came  in  with  him. 

Q.— They  came  together?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Did  they  remain  there?  A. — No, 
sir,  just  came  in  and  went  out. 

Q.— Both  go  out?       A.— I  think  so. 

Q. — Was  that  in  the  forenoon  or  after- 
noon?      A. — In   the   morning. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  me  about  what 
time?  A. — I       think       about       not 

very  long  before  noon — I  should 
think    so — it    was    before    noon — that    is 

(999.) 

all  I  am  sure  of. 

Q- — Did  they  go  into  the  office  on  an 
errand,   of   any   kind   evidently,   or   any 
thing   that   you    remember   about   that  ': 
A — I  do  not  remember  anything  about 
it. 

Q. — Did  they  just  walk  into  the  office 
together  and  immediately  turn  around 
and  walk  out  again  together  ?  A. — Mr. 
Sullivan  introduced  them  to  Mr.  Ed- 
wards and  myself. 

Q- — And  anything  else  besides  that  ? 
A. — No,  they  went  out  then.  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Gamey  went  out.  I  am  not  sure 
about  Mr.  Sullivan. 

Q. — Are  there  any  other  typewriting 
machines  in  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment where  you  work  than  the  one  xou 
have  been  operating  ?  A. — Do  you  mean 
in  that  room  ? 

Q.— Yes  ?     A.— No. 

Q. — Well,  in  an  adjoining  room  ?  A. — 
All  the  rooms  adjoin,  and  there  are 
typewriters  allthroug  h  the  buildings. 

Q. — In   that   department  ?      A.  -Yei. 

Q. — Are  there  stenographers  engaged 
there  to  ?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q.—  Can  you  tell  me  the  nanuH  of 
them  ?  A. — There  are  a  number  of 
them. 

Q. — Are  they  young  lady  stenograph- 
ers ?  A. — Yes,  sir.  There  is  the  Pri- 
vate Secretary  and  there  are  young  lady 
stenographers,  both. 

Q. — Will  you  name  the  private  secre- 
tary ?    A.— Mr.  McNaughton. 

Q. — Now,  take,  for  instance,  in  his 
own  office,  what  stenographer  has  he 
there  ?     A. — He  has  a  young  lady. 

Q. — Do  you  know  her  name  ?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

(1000.) 

Q.— What  is  her  name  ?  A.-  Mi-- 
Jerrett. 

Q.—  lerrett.   I   think.     A. — Yes.   sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  her  Christiin 
name  is  ?  A.  "M."  1  do  not  know 
whether  ''Minnie"  or  not. 
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Q. — And  does  she  write  shorthand  * 
A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — And  operate  a  typewriting  ma- 
chine,  too  ?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — What  kind  of  a  machine  does  she 
use  ?  A. — A  Remington,  I  think.  I  do 
not   know  much   about  her  machine. 

Q. — Who  else  is  there  ?  A. — In  the  de- 
partment ? 

Q. — No,  but  a  stenographer  who  oper- 
ates a  typewriting  machine  ?  A. — There 
are  a  number  all  through  the  depart- 
ments. 

Q. — Who  else  besides  Miss  Jerrett  ? 
A. — Do  you  want  all  their  names  ? 

Q.— Yes  ?  A.— There  is  Miss  St. 
Cnarles. 

Q. — Do  you  know  her  Christian  name  ? 
A.— "M."  May,  I  think. 

Q.— Miss  May  St.  Charles  ?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  she  writes  shorthand  ?  A. — I 
do   not   know. 

Q. — She  operates  a  typewriting  ma 
chine  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  kind  of  a  machine  ?  A. — 
I  am  not  sure. 

Q. — Is  she  in  the  same  room  with  Miss 
St.  Charles  ?  A.— Isn't  it  Miss  St. 
Charles  you  were  speaking  about  ? 

Q. — I  should  have  said  Miss  Jerrett  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — She  is  not  in  the  same  room  ? 
A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — Is  there  any  other  young  laly 
operator  in  the  same  room  with  Miss 
Jerrett  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — And  is  Miss  St.  Charles  in  a  room 
by  herself  ?  A. — She  is  in  another  room 
with  another  man.  There  is  a  gentle- 
man in  her  room. 

(1001.) 

Q. — In  the  same  room  ?    A. — With  her. 

Q.— Who  is  that  ?    A. — Mr.  McLean. 

Q. — Now,  will  you  come  to  some  other 
room  where  there  are  other  typewriteis  ? 
A. — There  are  branches  of  our  depart- 
ment. Do  you  want  the  whole  depart- 
ment ? 

Q. — Give  me  the  next  one,  and  I  will 
tell  you  ?  A. — Those  are  the  only  ones 
mainly  belonging  to  the  Public  Works, 
and  then  there  are  the  branches. 

Q.— What  other  branches  do  you  speak 
of  ?  A.— There  is  the  Fishery  branch 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  That  is  all  I 
know  of. 

Q. — The  Fishery  branch  is  under  the 
Public  Works  Department,  is  it  ?  A. — 
So  I  believe,  I  do  not  know. 

Q. — Who  is  the  stenographer  in  the 
Fishery  branch  ?  A. — I  have  never  been 
there,  but  I  think  Miss  Wallace.  I 
think  that  is  the  name. 

Q. — And  does  she  write  shorthand  ? 
A. — I  do  not  know. 

Q- — Does  she  operate  a  typewriter  ? 
A. — I  think  so.  I  do  not  know.  I  never 
was  in  the  room. 


Q. — Is  there  any  other  typewriter 
there  besides  Miss  Wallace  in  the  Fish- 
ery Department  ?  A. — Not  that  I  know 
of.     I  never  was  in  the  branch. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the 
gentlemen  in  that  Department  operate 
typewriters  ?  A. — No,  sir,  I  do  not 
know. 

Q. — Did  you  say  there  was  a  Bureau 
of   Labor  ?      A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Is  there  a  typewriter  there  ?  A.— 
Yes,  sir. 

Q— Who  is  it  ?    A.— Mrs.  Nolan. 

Q. — And  does  she  write  shorthand  ? 
A. — I  believe  so. 

(1002.) 

Q. — And  operate  a  typewriter  ?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  kind  of  a 
typewriter  ?  A. — I  think  an  Underwood 
— I  think  so. 

Q. — And  what  is  Miss  Nolan's  Chris- 
tian name,  do  you  know  ?  A. — "M" — 
"Margaret." 

Q. — Is  there  any  person  else  in  the 
same  Department  with  her  who  operates 
a  machine  ?     A. — Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q. — And  what  other  departments  are 
there  besides  those  two  connected  wi*h 
the  Public  Works  Department  ?  A.— 
That  is  all  I  can  think  of  now. 

Q. — Have  you  given  me  then  as  far 
as  you  know  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
typewriter  operators  in  the  Public 
Works  Department  ?  A. — Yes,  sir,  I 
think  so. 

Q. — Is  Mr.  Dougherty  in  the  Public 
Works  Department  ?  A. — He  belongs  to 
another  branch. 

Q.— What  branch  ?  A.— The  Good 
Roads. 

Q—  M.  P.  Dougherty,  I  think,  is  the 
way  they  spell  it.  Is  he  a  typewriter 
operator  ?    A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Just  a  clerk  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Who  is  in  the  office  with  him  ? 
A. — Mr.  Bradshaw. 

Q. — Anybody  else  ?    A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Is  there  any  typewriter  operator 
there  ?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — And  do  those  two  gentlemen  oc- 
cupy the  same  room  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  done  any  work  at 
all  for  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan  on  your  type- 
writer ?  A. — Not  that  I  remember.  I 
might  have  done  something  in  connec- 
tion with  the  office,  but  that  is  all. 

(1003) 

Q. — At  any  time?  Have  you  done  any 
at  all  for  him?  A. — Not  that  I  ever  re- 
member,  unless   office    work. 

Q. — Have  you  done  office  work  for 
him?  A. — I  am  not  positive;  I  do  not 
remember,  but  I  may  have,  in  the  course 
of  office  work. 
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Q. — Do  you,  on  occasions  when  you  are 
doing  typewriting,  use  a  carbon  sheet 
to  make  a  second  impression  of  the 
work?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

(1004) 

Q. — Do  you  do  that  in  your  office 
work?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  is  done  with  the  impres- 
sion copy — what  they  call  the  carbon 
copy?  A. — It  is  generally  kept  in  the 
office. 

Q. — Well,  it  is  filed  away,  do  you 
mean  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  what  was  done  with  the  first 
copy?  A. — Sent  away  to  whoever  it  is 
addressed  to. 

Q. — And  the  carbon  copy  is  kept.  In 
your  practice,  is  it  essential  to  make 
more  than  one  carbon  copy?  A. — Not 
unless  in  statements  and  reports  that 
we   give   around   to   the   Departments. 

Q. — Occasionally  you  do  make  more 
than  one   carbon   copy?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — What  colored  carbon  do  you  use? 
A. — Blue — kind  of  a  purply-blue — I  could 
not   say   whether   purple   or  blue. 

Q. — A  kind  of  a  purply-blue.  Could 
you  tell  me  if  I  showed  you  a  piece  of 
work;  couid  you  tell  me  whether  it  was 
like  what  was  done  on  your  machine? 
A. — I  could  not — not  positively. 

Q. — Let  me  show  it  to  you  to  see  whe- 
ther you  can  tell.  Let  me  see  Exhibit 
30.  I  show  you  Exhibit  30.  Does  that 
look  like  the  work  done  by  your  ma- 
chine?     A. — I    could    not    say. 

Q. — Why  cannot  you  say? 

Mr.  Riddell:  Surely,  that  is  not  fair 
to   press   her   in   that   way. 

Mr.   Johnston:   She   is   not   an   expert. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Does  it  look  like  it 
or  not?     A. — I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q. — Does  it  look  like  it  or  not?  A. — 
I  am  not  an  expert  enough  to  tell. 

(1005) 

Q. — Is  it  like  the  print,  or  larger,  or 
smaller?      A. — I    could    not    say    that. 

Q. — You  could  not  say  that?  A. — No, 
sir. 

Q. — Did  Frank  Sullivan  dictate  a  let- 
ter to  you  to  Mr.  Gamey?     A. — No,  sir. 

The  Chancellor:  What  do  you  say? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  .Mcl'hcrson:  Is  that  the  kind  of 
1  m] up  you  use  on  your  typewriting  ma- 
chine?     A. — It   looks   like   it. 

Q. — It  looks  like  if.  Whose  initials 
mo  those  on  the  paper,  F.  J.  S.  Whose 
initials  are  they!  A. — They  would 
stand    i"i-    Frank    J,    Sullivan. 

Q. — Do  you  know  his   handwriting? 

Mr.  McEvoy:  They  would  stand  for 
that,    she    said. 

Mi'.  MtcPherson:  1  heard  what  she 
said,    Mr.    MeKvny. 

2(56 


Mr.  McPherson:  You  know  his  hand- 
writing?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Is  that  his  handwriting?  A. — It 
does  not  look  like  it. 

Q. — He  writes  that  kind  of  a  hand, 
doesn't  he?     A. — I   do   not   know. 

Q. — Could  you  tell  his  handwriting  if 
you  saw  it?     A. — I  do  not  know. 

Q. — I  show  you  Exhibit  31.  Just  look 
at  that?     Do  you  see  it?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  see  how  it  is  signed?  A. 
— Yes,    sir. 

Q. — How  is  it  signed?     A. — Frank. 

Q. — Whose  handwriting  is  that?  A. — 
I    couldn't    say. 

Q. — Don't  you  know  whose  handwrit- 
ing that  is?  A. — I  would  not  swear 
to  it. 

Q. — What  is  your  best  belief  on  the 
subject  as  to  whose  handwriting  that 
is? 

(1006) 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  do  not  think  that  is 
right.  I  do  not  think  the  witness  can  be 
asked  that. 

The  Chancellor:  She  is  asked  her  best 
belief.  Have  you  seen  him  write?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McPherson:  What  is  your  best 
belief  as  to  whose  handwriting  that  is? 
A. — Well,  I  would  not  like  to  say,  sir. 

Q. — Tell  me,  out  and  out.  You  be- 
lieve it  is  Frank  Sullivan's  handwrit- 
ing? A. — Well,  I  would  not  like  to 
say. 

Q. — Would  you  swear  it  was  not?  A. 
— No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  believe  that  to  be  Frank 
Sullivan's   handwriting? 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  object  to  this  method 
of    examining    this    witness. 

The  Chancellor:  She  may  answer  it. 
It  is  not  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Your  Lordship  will  see 
6he   has   already    answered   twice. 

Mr.  McPherson:  My  learned  friend 
should  not  interrupt  in  this  way. 

Mr.    Riddell:   She    is    your    witness. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Do  you  believe  that 
is  Frank  Sullivan's  handwriting?  A. — 
I  would  not  believe  it;  I  would  not 
state   that   it   was. 

Q. — You  believe  it,  don't  you?  A. — 
No;  I  cannot  say  I  do. 

Q. — That  is  on  Public  Works  letter- 
head paper,  is  it  not?     A. — Yes,  -if. 

Q. — The  kind  that  you  use  in  your 
Department  ?  A. — We  do  not  generally 
use  that  kind. 

Q. — But  you  have  that  kind?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q. — That  is  from  your  Department,  is 
it    not?      A. — I    should    think    so. 

(1007) 

Q. — A  good  deal  of  your  work  is 
copying   statements   Mr.    Frank    Sullivan 
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makes  out?  A. — No,  sir.  Mr.  Edwards 
principally. 

Q. — But  you  have  occasion  to  copy 
Frank  Sullivan's  handwriting,  have  you 
not?     A. — Principally  figures. 

Q. — Do  you  see  those  figures  there? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — Are  those  his  figures? 

Mr.    Johnston:      On    what? 

Mr.  McPherson:      Exhibit   31. 

Witness:  I  could  not  swear  to  any- 
one's figures. 

Q.-^Do  they  look  like  it?  A.— I  do 
not  know.    If  I  were  over — 

Q. — What  is  your  best  belief  as  to 
that — as  to  those  being  his  figures?  A. 
— Well,  I  could  not  say. 

Q. — Have  you  any  belief  on  it  at  all? 
A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — You  have  not  any?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Frank  Sulli- 
van's signature?  A. — I  think  I  must 
have. 

Q. — Don't  you  think  that  is  his  signa- 
ture ? 

Mr.  Riddell:  Surely  that  is  very 
leading. 

Witness:     I  cannot  tell. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Don't  you  believe 
that  is  his  signature?  Honestly,  don't 
you  believe  that  is  his  signature?  A. — 
I  do  not  believe   anything  about  it. 

Q. — You  won't  answer  me,  will  you? 

The  Chancellor:  She  does  not  know 
anything  about  it  to  believe.  She  has 
her  ideas,  but  not  beliefs. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Not  look  at  this 
letter,  the  other  part  of  exhibit  31. 
There  are  two  parts  to  exhibit  31.     Do 
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you  see  the  signature  to  that?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Whose  signature  is  that?  A. — I 
do  not  know  anything  more  than  the 
other  one. 

Q. — What  is  the  signature  to  that? 
A.— "Frank." 

Q. — "Frank."  Don't  you  know  whose 
handwriting  that  letter  is  in?  A. — I 
think  that  is  different  from  that  one, 
by  just  looking  at  it. 

Q. — Just  look  at  that  one  in  lead  pen- 
cil, and  the  other  in  ink.  Just  'look  at 
the  two  "Pranks."  Do  you  think  those 
two  "Franks"  are  different?  A. — "F" 
is  different,  and  that  is  all  I  can  say. 
The  rest  of  it  looks  alike. 

Q. — Now,  having  seen  that  and  looked 
at  it  a  little  more  carefully,  can  you 
say  whose  handwriting  it  is?  A. — No, 
sir. 

The  Chancellor:  Any  questions,  Mr. 
Johnston? 

Mr.  Riddell:     No  questions. 

Mr.  Johnston:     Notmng,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Crossin  is  now  called,  but  does 
not  answer. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Has  Mr.  Crossin 
been  regularly    subpoened? 


Mr.  McPherson:     Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Chief  Justice:  He  is  not  treat- 
ing the  Commission  with  great  respect. 

Mr.  McPherson:  He  was  here  on  Fri- 
day. 

The  Chancellor:  But  he  is  not  in 
court  when  he  is  wanted.  The  other 
day  it  was  the  same  thing,  he  was  not 
here. 

Mr.  Blake:  Then  we  will  call  Mr. 
Grant. 

Mr.  McPherson:  We  will  call  R.  A. 
Grant. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  will  ask  my  learned 
friends    to    have    Mr.    Crossin    here    im- 
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mediately  after  Mr.  Grant's  examina- 
tion. I  desire  to  cross-examine  him 
about  some  matters. 

The  Chancellor:  There  seems  to  be 
no  effort  to  keep  him  here.  We  will 
issue  a  Bench  warrant  if  he  is  not 
here. 

Mr.  Blake:  The  answer  we  got  was 
that  he  had  left  at  8.30  this  morning  to 
go  to  court — left  the  office. 

The  Chancellor :  8.30  ?  Then  he  must 
have  got  astray  on  the  journey. 

Mr.  Blake:  Or  else  our  time  is 
wrong,  my  Lord. 

Robert  Alexander  Grant,  sworn.  Ex- 
amined  by   Mr.   Blake: 

Q. — You  are  a  practicing  barrister  and 
solicitor  in  the  city?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — 'And  you  were  the  solicitor  of  the 
Liberal  Association?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  how  long  have  you  occupied 
that  position? 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  for  the 
country,  or  the  Province,  or  the  city, 
or  what?  A. — It  is  called  the  Ontario 
Liberal  Association. 

Q. — Covers  the  whole   country? 

Mr.  Blake:  The  Ontario  Reform  As- 
sociation. 

The  Chancellor:  It  covers  the  whole 
country — 'the  whole  Province. 

Mr.  Blake:  Does  that  only  cover  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  or  the  whole  of  the 
Dominion?  A. — Just  Ontario.  At  least, 
we  have  never  had  any  business  outside 
of  Ontario  to  do  for  it. 

0- — But  still  it  is  large  enough  to 
cover  the  whole  Dominion  in  its  terms? 
A. — No,  sir.    I  think  it  has  a  charter. 
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The  Chancellor:  The  Ontario  Reform 
Association?     A. — Yes. 

Mr.  Blake:     Very  well,  my  Lord. 

Q. — Then  I  was  asking  you  how  long 
you  had  held  that  position?  A. — Well, 
we  have  been  acting  for  them  in  the 
matter  of  election  cases,  which  is  all 
the  work  we  have  to  do,  for  ten  or 
twelve,  or  more  years. 

Q. — And  your  work  was  chiefly  look- 
ing after  and  attending  to  election  peti- 
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tions,  election  matters,  and  so  on?  A. — 
Yea,  -h\ 

Q. — Looking  up  the  evidence  necessary 
in  them,  and  all  work  pertaining  to 
them  ?  A. — Where  we  were  solicitors. 
That  is,  in  cases  where  we  were  solici- 
tors. 

Q. — When  you  say  you  were  solicitors, 
whom  do  you  cover  by  the  "solicitors"? 
A. — 'My  firm. 

Q. — Your  present  firm  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  you  were  the  solicitors  in 
the  majority  of  the  election  petitions 
for  some  years  past?  A. — We  were 
either  solicitors,  or  agents  for  out-of- 
town    solicitors. 

Q. — And  one  may  say  almost  all  of 
them?  A. — Practically  all;  some  cases 
we  were  not. 

Q. — Practically  all,  either  as  agents 
or  solicitors.  Were  you  solicitor  or 
agent  in  the  Gamey  election  petition? 
A. — We  were  agent  in  that  case. 

Q. — And  who  was  the  solicitor?  A. — ■ 
Mr.  Murray,  of  Gore  Bay — Mr.  A.  G. 
Murray. 

Q. — Did  you  name  him  as  solicitor, 
or  did  he  name  you  as  agent?  A. — He 
named  us  as  agent. 
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Q. — He  named  you  as  agents.  You 
have  taken  personally  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  politics  for  some  years  past, 
Mr.  Grant?  A. — In  that  part  of  poli- 
tics, at  any  rate.  I  was  in  that  part 
of  politics,   at  any  rate. 

Q. — And  that  was  not  your  only 
sphere?  It  was  not  only  a  selfish  inter- 
est in  politics  you  took?  A. — Oh,  I 
have  not  blossomed  out  at  all  as  a 
speaker  or  anything  of  that  kind  in  an 
election. 

Q. — But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  work 
done  without  speaking?  A. — Well,  only 
in  the  city.  •  I  do  not  think  I  was  ever 
in  any  other.  Perhaps  in  one  of  the 
Yorks,  where  there  might  have  been 
something  of  that  kind  done. 

Q. — Near  by?     A. — Exactly. 

Q. — Then,  as  to  this  petition  which  was 
filed,  and  served  in  July,  have  you  got 
your  papers  that  would  show?  A. — I 
put  them  all  in  last  Monday — all  that  I 
have. 

Q. — Then,  that  shows  on  the  14th  July, 
1902,  and  that  is  correct,  I  suppose?  A. 
— I  think  that  is  about  the  date. 

Q—  The  deposit  of  $1,000.  Who  paid 
that,  Mr.  Grant?     A. — I   paid  that,  sir. 

Q. — Out  of  what  funds  was  that  paid? 
A. — That,  was  given  to  me  by  Mr. 
Conmee. 

Q. — But  out  of  what  funds?  A. — I  do 
not  know.  He  just  gave  me  a  deposit 
and  I  paid  it  into  court. 

Q. — Was  there  a  general  fund  for  the 
payment  of  these  deposits?  A. — Not  that 
I  know  of,  sir. 
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Q. — Was  there  any  general  election 
fund?     A. — Xot  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q. — Who  was  it  attended  to  that 
branch    of    the    business?      A. — Well,    I 
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can  scarcely  tell  you.  These  deposits 
came  to  us  in  many  different  ways.  In 
a  good  many  cases  local  parties  who  put 
up  the  petition  put  up  their  own  de- 
posits, and  in  other  cases,  where  they 
were  not  able  to  do  that,  they  were  rais- 
ed by  subscription,  wherever  they  could 
get  any  money. 

Q. — Who  kept  track  of  these  sub- 
scriptions? What  was  the  hand  that 
received  the  subscriptions  and  paid 
them  out?  A. — Well,  I  think  I  can 
tell  you  all  that  came  in,  and  I  thinK 
they  all  came  to  myself,  as  far  as  I 
can   remember   at   this   time. 

Q. — How  many  of  them  came  to  your- 
self? A. — I  think,  sir,  seventeen  de- 
posits— that   is   $17,000. 

Q. — That  is  a  large  sum?  A. — Weil, 
that  is  the  number  of  petitions  that 
were  presented,  and,  of  course,  we  had 
to  raise  that  much  money. 

Q. — And  they  were  paid  to  you  then 
as  the  agent  or  solicitor  of  the — ?  A. — 
Of  the  petitioners. 

Q. — Were  there  just  the  seventeen 
petitions  filed?  A. — I  think  there  were 
seventeen  petitions,  and  I  think  there 
were  three  or  four  cross-petitions. 

Q. — So  that  in  all  these  petitions,  and 
on  this  occasion  you  acted  for  the  Gov- 
ernment supporters?  A. — No,  sir;  there 
were  some,  I  think,  where  we  were  not 
solicitors. 

Q. — But  I  thought  you  said  in  seven- 
teen the  money  came  to  you?  A. — That 
is  right,  sir,  but  that  is  seventeen  peti- 
tions and  cross-petitions.  I  think  there 
were  five  where  we  did  not  act — four  or 
five. 
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Q. — But  the  large  majority  of  them 
you  did  act  in,  and  have  you  got  an 
account  showing  the  receipt  of  these 
monies  that  were  paid  in  for  the  de- 
posits? A. — I  have  not  anything,  sir,  but 
my   own  book. 

Q. — But  didn't  you  keep  any  account 
of  that?  A.— No,  sir,  I  did  not.  It 
just  balanced  exactly  in  the  t>ank  book, 
and  that  was  all. 

Q. — But  you  must  have  had  some  entry 
before  there  was  a  balance?  Where  are 
the  entries  that  you  made  as  you  re- 
ceiped  these  monies?  Didn't  you  open 
any  account?  A. — No.  sir:  T  just  put 
it  to  my  own  private  account  in  the 
bank. 

Q. — That  is  the  seventeen?  A. — 
Fes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  not  make  any  memoran- 
dum   showing    the    source    from    which 
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it  came?  A. — No;  no  memorandum  at 
all. 

Q. — Did  you  consider  that  was  busi- 
ness-like? A. — Well,  perhaps  it  was 
not,  but  I  have  a  very  good  memory, 
and  I  think  I  can  remember  practically 
every  one. 

Q. — You  trusted  to  your  memory?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — But  with  regard  to  your  general 
dealing  with  clients,  you  do  put  who  you 
get  monies  from?  A. — Yes,  sir.  In  the 
firm's  books,  that  is  entered  in  that  way. 
I  am  not  as  careful,  perhaps,  as  1  should 
be  in  this. 

Q. — But,  possibly  in  your  own  books? 
A. — I  have  not  a  scrap  of  a  book  of  any 
kind. 

Q. — Xot  a  scrap  of  any  kind?  A. — 
For  any  business  matter  of  my  own. 
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Q.—  That  is  very  safe?  A. — Well,  it 
is  very  careless,  too,  perhaps. 

Q. — Careless,  but  safe.  Well,  have 
you  got  there  a  memorandum  showing 
the  cases  in  which  you  received  the 
money  from  persons  other  than  the  in- 
dividual  members?     A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — You  have  not?  A. — No,  sir.  I 
think  I  could  tell  you,  perhaps,  from 
memory. 

Q. — You  think  you  could  possibly  tell 
me  from  memory?  Where  each  came 
from?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Well,  I  will  come  back  to  that 
again  in  a  moment.  Was  there  any 
treasurer,  or  did  Mr.  Alexander  Smith 
look  after  that?  Was  there  any  treas- 
urer? A. — Not  that  I  ever  knew  of, 
sir. 

Q. — What  was  the  office  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Smith?  A. — Well,  he  is  styled 
as  secretary  of  that  association — a  sort 
of  manager,  or  general  organizer,  I 
think,   for   political   matters. 

Q. — Then,  what  was  his  function^in 
regard  to  funds?  A. — Well,  none  that 
I  know  of. 

Q. — Did  he  never  disburse  any  money? 
A. —  Never  to  my  knowledge. 

Q. — Nor  receive  any,  if  he  did  not 
disburse?  A. — Not  in  any  way  that  I 
ever  knew  of,  or  came  in  contact  with. 

Q. — Well,  can  you  tell  me  what  was 
the  hand  that  received  and  paid  out — 
I  am  not  saying  any  improper  moneys, 
but  moneys  generally  for  election  pur- 
poses?    A. — I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q. — You  do  not  know?  A. — I  do  not 
know. 

Q. — They  did  not  trust  you  with  that 
information?  A. — No,  sir,  I  did  not 
have  it. 
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Q. — And  whom  do  you  think  I  could 
probably   get   it   from?     A.— Well,   I   do 
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Q. — Is  that  such  a  dead  secret  it  is 
impenetrable?  A. — No,  sir,  but  at  .ne 
last  election  I  had  a  serious  illness  in 
my  family,  and  I  was  not  away  from 
Toronto  at  all,  and  the  only  thing  I 
did  was  to  scrutineer  on  election  day 
for  Mr.  Richardson.  Outside  of  that  I 
took  no  part  in  the  last  election. 

Q. — Your  memory  being  so  good,  you 
will  be  able  to  tell  me  as  to  this.  How 
was  it  that  you  came  to  meet  in  the 
Walker  House  in  the  month  of  August? 
A. — Mr.  Frank  Sullivan  came  to  my  of- 
fice. 

Q. — When  do  you  remember  was  that? 
A. — About  half  "an  hour  or  three-quart- 
ers before  the  interview  at  the  Walker 
House  took  place. 

Q.— Were  you  in  the  city  then?  A. — 
That  day  I  was — yes,  sir. 

Q.— Had  been  absent  for  your  vaca- 
tion, I  believe?  A. — No,  sir.  I  was 
not  away  for  any  lengthened  vacation. 
I  just  took  a  few  days  now  and  again, 
as  I  could. 

Q. — Then  am  I  right  in  saying  that 
your  vacation,  being  broken  up  about 
that  time,  you  were  now  and  again 
absent,  taking  a  little  vacation?  A. — 
That  is  right. 

Q. — And  then  you  were  away  and  came 
back,  and  do  I  understand  that  you  came 
back  the  day  that  you  met  in  ,*he 
Walker  House?  A. — No,  sir,  I  think  1 
was  hpre  the  two  days — the  day  before 
and   that   day. 

Q. — And  then  did  you  leave?  A. — Yes, 
sir,  left. 

Q. — And  how  long  were  you  away  the 
second  time?  A. — Well,  I  could  not  tell 
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you.  I  came  back  to  go  to  London  on 
the  26th  or  27th— the  East  Middlesex 
examination — either  the  27th  or  28th. 

Q. — You  were  only  a  short  time  away? 
A. — Perhaps  I  was  back  within  that 
time. 

Q. — I  am  not  particular  for  a  day  or 
two?  1  wish  to  see  whether  it  was  a 
prolonged  absence   or  not. 

The  Chancellor:  Do  you  fix  the  date 
beyond  any  question?  A. — I  think  the 
12th    is    right,    my    Lord. 

Mr.  Blake:  Then  you  were  in  the  city 
on  the  11th,  then,  according  to  yoifr 
memory?     A. — That   is   my   recollection. 

Q. — And  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan  saw  you 
and  asked  you  to  go  to  the  Walker 
House,  did  he?  A.— Well,  he  came  to 
my  office,  and  he  said  he  and  Mr. 
Gamey  wanted  to  see  me. 

Q. — And  what  else  passed?  A. — I 
asked  him  what  it  was  about,  and  he 
said  they  were  considering  a  timber 
transaction. 

Q. — What  else?  A. — I  told  him  I  was 
going  nway  that  afternoon,  I  was  very 
busy,  and" I   did  not   think  I   could   see 
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them.  So  he  asked  me  if  I  could  see 
tKem  for  a  few  minutes  on  my  way  to 
the  station,  if  that  would  be  convenient. 
I  said  that  it  would  if  I  had  a  few 
minutes  to  spare,  that  I  would  drop  in 
and   see   them. 

Q.—  And  did  you?  A. — I  did  sir — yes, 
sir. 

Q. — And  where  did  you  see  them?  A. — 
I  met  Sullivan  in  the  reading  room,  or 
the  office — that  outside  room. 

Q- — And  meeting  him  there,  what 
passed  between  you?  A. — I  said  where 
is  your  man,  or  where  is  Mr.  Gamey? 
He  looked  around  for  him.  and  ho  said 
he   did  not   see   him. 

Q- — Up  to  that  time,  had  you  known 
anything  of  Mr.  Gamey,  further  than  I 
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suppose  as  a  politician  you  would  have 
known  that  he  was  a  Conservative  mem- 
ber, against  whom  the  Reform  candidate 
had  presented  a  petition?  A. — That  was 
all  I  knew  of  him. 

Q- — And  at  that  time,  had  you  made 
any  examination  at  all  in  the  locality 
for  evidence,  and  the  like?  A.— No,  sir. 
Q. — They  were  done  after  that?  A. — 
Oh,  I  leg  your  pardon.  They  were  going 
on  at  that  time.  They  started  at  the 
end  of  July. 

Q. — I  thought  you  must  have  been 
mistaken,  from  the  matter  I  had  here. 
And  you  had  sent  some  person  up  there? 
A. — Mr.  Stanton  of  Hamilton.,  J.  P. 
Stanton. 

The  Chief  Justice:  You  had  sent  some- 
one up  to  look  up  evidence?  A. — Yes, 
my  Lord. 

Mr.  Blake:  Do  you  remember  when 
you  had  sent  him  up?  A.— It  would  be 
towards  the  end  of  July— between  the 
25th  ar.d  the  end  of  July,  I  think. 

Q- — Your  docket  would  show,  would  it 
not?  A.— The  docket  is  produced.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  does  or  not. 

Q. — Is  that  docket  here?  A. — I  took 
the  pages  out  of  it. 

Q.— Thank  you.  And  is  the  docket 
here,  Mr.  Grant?  A.— No,  sir.  I  did  not 
bring  it.  I  had  it  the  other  day.  I  cut 
all. the  pages  out.  They  are  the  originals. 
The  Chancellor:  You  cut  out  the  orig- 
inal pages?  A.— Yes,  sir.  I  cut  out 
the  originals,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Blake:  Then  what  was  the  date 
that  you  sent  Mr.  Stanton  up?  Have 
you  got  the  docket?  A. — There  is  appar- 
ently nc  entry  in  the  suit.  I  was  going 
to  tell  you  from  a  cheque  which  I  gave 
him. 

Q. — Kindly  lot  me  look  at  what  your 
first   entry    was.    T   am    not   in   the   least 
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degree  doubting  you?  A.— There  is  where 
the  proceedings  started.  5th  July. 
Mr.  Blake:   5th  July. 
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Mr.  MePhcrson:  May  I  look  at  your 
bank  book  ?  A. — I  do  not  know,  except 
so  far  as  it  is  produced.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  your  looking  at  it. 

.Mr.  Blake:  Then  I  see  you  have  here, 
"Preparing  and  revising  and  engrossing." 
That  is  the  petition.  You  did  that? 
Solicitor  work?  A. — I  did  not  do  that. 
That  was  a  general  entry  we  made  in 
every  case.     We  got  out  a  printed  form. 

Q. — But  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  say 
you  have  made  a  charge  of  $20  on  the 
5th  July?     A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Is  that  a  correct  entry  there?  A. — 
It  is  not  correct  in  so  far  as  it  says 
that  we  prepared  this  particular  peti- 
tion, because  Mr.  Murray  did  prepare 
this.     We  gave  him  blank  forms. 

Q. — You  have  here:  "Fee  on  confer- 
ence, as  to  petition  and  telegram,  etc., 
preparing  and  revising,  and  engrossing, 
and   instructions."     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — As  to  filing  and  so  on,  $20.  You 
made  that  charge  on  the  5th  July,  or 
about   it?     A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q.- — Is  it  a  correct  charge?  A. — The 
charge,  I  consider,  is  correct.  Perhaps 
the  wording  is  not  strictly  accurate. 

Q. — You  did  send  up  a  form  of  petition 
as  you  thought  it  should  be?  A. — A 
blank  prepared. 

Q. — A  printed  form  of  petition  you 
sent   up?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  you  gave  instructions  as  to 
the  filing.  Who  is  Mr.  Vance?  A. — As- 
sistant to  Mr.  Smith  in  the  employ  of 
the  Association  I  have  referred  to. 
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Q. — What  is  his  Christian  name?  A. — 
James. 

Q. — And  what  is  the  work  he  generally 
does?  A. — I  think  he  is  just  assistant 
to  Mr.  Smith. 

The  Chancellor:  Mr.  Alexander  Smith? 
A. — Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Blake:  A  man  may  be  assistant, 
and  may  have  one  class  of  work  and 
another  class  of  work  to  do.  What  was 
the  class  of  work  that  Mr.  Vance  was 
to  do  as  assistant?  A. — Well,  I  do  not 
know,  sir.  I  do  not  belong  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. I  never  was  at  a  meeting  oi 
it,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do  wuth  employ- 
ing either  of  them. 

The  Chancellor:  What  Association  are 
you  mi erring  to  now?  A. — Ontario  Lib- 
eral Association. 

Q. — Are  you  a  member  of  it?  A. — No, 
sir. 

Q. —  lust  solicitor?    A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — You  do  not  attend  the  meetings? 
A. — No,   my   Lord.   I  never  was  at   one. 

Q. — And  you  say  the  petition  was 
given  to  Vance?  A. — Yes,  sir,  I  gave 
him  blank  forms. 

Q.— That  is  the  blank  petition?  A.— 
Yes.  mv  Lord. 
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Mr.   Blake,   resuming: 

Q. — And  you  gave  him  instructions  as 
to  the  filing  of  it  and  so  on?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

(1020) 

Mr.  Blake:  And  you  gave  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  typewriting  of  it?  A. — 
Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Now  you  say:  "Received  letter 
from  agent  of  respondents."  Who  was 
your  agent  from  whom  you  received 
that  instruction?  A. — Mr.  Murray,  I 
have   no   doubt. 

Q. — Mr.  Murray  was  your  agent. 
You  must  have  been,  then,  the  princi- 
pal in  it?       A.— Well,  I 

Q. — Just  look  at  that.  You  will  tell 
me  fairly  and  honestly  and  I  am  going 
to  treat  you  as  one  that  will  do  that. 
Your  entry  says  that  you  received  from 
your  agent,  and  your  agent  was  Mr. 
Murray?       A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — That  is  correct,  no  doubt.  It 
was  made  at  the  time?  A. — I  do  not 
quarrel   with   that. 

Q. — You  do  not  quarrel  with  that?  I 
thought  you  would  not.  Then  you  re- 
ceived notice  of  motion  to  set  aside  the 
petition  for  irregularity.  I  am  not  go- 
ing into  the  details  of  that.  I  sup- 
pose that  was  argued,  and  I  suppose 
it  was  discharged?  A. — It  was  aban- 
doned  before   it   was    argued. 

Q  —  Then  this?  A.— That  is  another 
suit,  sir. 

Q. — Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Then  I 
was  looking  here  to  see,  but  apparently 
that  was  not  entered.  I  am  not  quarrel- 
ling with  that.  As  to  the  date  that 
you  sent  Mr.  Staunton  up?  A. — No, 
sir;    there   is   no   date  there. 

Q. — Then  do  not  bother  about  that 
for  a  moment.  Did  you  not  send  Mr. 
Vance  up  there  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing investigations  as  to  the  evidence? 
A. — No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  that. 

Q. — How   long  did  he   stay   up   there? 

(1021) 

A. — He  went  to  the  Sault  and  to  the 
Algoma  constituency  and  to  Manitou- 
lin — arranging  in  each  case  for  the 
filing. 

Q. — But  do  you  know  how  long  he 
remained  uo  in  Manitoulin?  A. — Oh, 
I  do  not  think  more  than  a  couple  of 
days. 

Q. — Well,  then,  was  Mr.  Stanton  the 
agent  that  acted  for  you  in  looking 
up  the  evidence,  and  not  Mr.  Vance?  A. 
Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Stanton  only. 

Q. — And  now  I  will  ask  you  when  Mr. 
Stanton  went  up?  A. — Well,  I  gave 
him  a  cheque  on  the  19th  of  July  for 
$100  for  expenses.  It  would  be  short- 
lv  after  that   date. 


Q. — It  might  have  been  on  that  date? 
A. — Well,  the  cheque,  I  think,  was 
cashed  I  think  in  Hamilton — it  might 
be  on  that  day. 

Q. — On  or  about  the  day?  A.— On  or 
about  that  day. 

Q. — And  do  you  remember  when  you 
first  heard  from  him  as  to  his  work  up 
in  Manitoulin?  A. — I  think  his  let- 
ters are  here.      I  will  give  them  to  you. 

Q. — Yes.  I  was  only  going  to  ask 
you  that  one  question  in  the  meantime. 
I  have  no  objection  to  your  refreshing 
your  memory?  A. — I  had  one  or  two 
letters  from  him  at  odd  times  until  he 
came  back. 

Q. — I  will  ask  you  then  to  look.  I 
just  want  to  go  back  for  a  moment. 
Mr.  Vance,  you  say,  went  up  to  the 
Sault,  and  went  up  to  Manitoulin,  and 
went  up  to  Algoma.  That  was  on  the 
same  mission?  You  were  filing  pe- 
titions in  each  of  these  constituencies? 
A. — Yes.  We  were  not  in  the  other 
two,  but  I  understand  he  went  there. 

Q. — In  the  same  way?       A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — As  representing  the  same  interests 
for  the  Liberal  party?       A. — Yes,  sir. 

(1022) 

Q.-  -I  need  scarcely  ask  you  the  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Gamey,  on  being  returned, 
was  put  in  the  list  as  a  Conservative, 
and  Mr.  Fraser  as  the  defeated  Liberal 
candidate?  A. — I  do  not  understand 
what   lists. 

Q. — The  lists  wrere  returned,  and  the 
parties  take  stock,  and  make  up  how 
they  stand,  and  Mr.  Gamey  was  put  in 
the  Conservative  list  in  the  newspapers 
at  the  date,  and  Mr.  Fraser  as  the  de- 
feated Liberal  candidate?  A. — I  under- 
stand  so. 

Q. — There  was  no  doubt  of  that.  And 
because  of  that  you  filed  a  petition  to 
try  and  get  what  you  considered  to  be 
your  own,  that  Manitoulin  constituency 
from  Mr.  Gamey?  A. — That  was  the 
object   of  it. 

Q. — Yes.  Then,  I  would  ask  you 
kindly  to  look  at  the  letter.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  have  a  copy  of  it  here 
to  assist  you  in  that.  I  do  not  want 
to  go  into  the  details  of  it.  No,  I  do 
not  find  that  I  have.  The  date  I 
wanted  was  the  letter  from  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, the  first  letter  giving  a  return?  A. 
— 29th   July   seems   to   be   the   first. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  from  Mani- 
toulin ? 

Mr.  Blake:  That  is  from  Manitoulin? 
A. — Yes,    your    lordship. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  do  not  care  to  go  into 
the  details  of  it.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  material.  But,  you  can  just  tell 
us  that  that  was  the  return  of  certain 
of  his  work  done  there?  29th  July,  is 
it  not?  A.— That  is  the  first  letter— 
29th  July. 
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Q. — Giving  you  an  account  of  some  of 
his   work   done. 

The  Chancellor:  Does  he  speak  gen- 
erally  of   his   work?       A.— He   says:    "I 

(1023) 

shall  report  details  to  you  in  a  few 
days." 

Mr.  Blake:  Then  please  let  me  know 
what  was  the  date  of  the  letter  that 
gave  you  the  details?  Have  you  got 
that?'  That  is  the  next  letter?  A.— 
The  next  letter  from  him  was  5th 
August. 

Q.— And  was  that  the  one  that  gave 
you  the  details?  A.— Not  the  full  de- 
tails that  I  got  from  him,  but  some  de- 
tails it  was. 

Q. — That  would  be  received  here,  I 
suppose?  A. — In  the  course  of  a  week, 
or   perhaps    a   little   less. 

Q.— That   is   to   you?       A.— Yes. 

Q. — It  would  come  in  a  week?  A. — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Blake:  You  very  probably  as  a 
matter  of  memory — people  not  making 
entries,  of  course,  exercise  their  memory 
and  they  become  very  good — you  can 
verey  probably  say  whether  you  received 
that  letter  before  this  interview  at  the 
Walker  House?  Can  you,  as  a  matter 
of  memory,  say?  A. — I  could  not  say 
so. 

Q. — You  could  not  say  as  a  matter  of 
memory?  Then,  matters  being  in  that 
position,  and  having  had  the  interview 
with  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan,  you  went  to 
the  hotel,  and  met  him,  and  asked  him 
where  his  man  was?  A. — Or  where 
Mr.  Gamey  was,  I  don't  remember  the 
words. 

Q. — Had  you  ever  seen  Mr.  Gamey  up 
to  that  time?  A. — No,  sir;  I  had  never 
seen  him. 

Q. — Your  only  knowledge  of  him  was 
what  vou  have  given  me?  A. — That  is 
all. 

Q. — Were  you  present  when  Mr. 
Gamey  was  examined  and  spoke  about 
that  interview?  A. — No,  sir;  I  was 
not. 

(1024) 

Q. — Read  it,  I  suppose,  in  the  paper? 
A. — No,  sir;  I  did  not  read  it. 

Q. — Did  not  even  see  it?  A. — Glanced 
hurriedly  over  the  reports,  but  I  did 
not   read    it. 

Q. — What  we  have  had  here  several 
times,    "casually?"     A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — And  do  you  agree  with  the  state- 
ment that  he  made  as  to  that  interview? 

.Mr.  Riddell:  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  proper  way  to  ask  the  witness  this 
question. 

The  Chancellor:  The  witness  can  pro- 
tect  himself,    Mr.    Riddell. 
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Mr.  Riddell:  Yes;  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  fair  that  the  witness  should  be 
asked  such  a  question  as  that. 

The  Chancellor:  I  cannot  say  whether 
it  is  fair  or  not.  That  depends  upon  the 
witness.  If  he  has  read  this  through 
in  such  a  way  that  he  remembers,  he 
can  say  whether  he  agrees  with  it  or  not, 
or  if,  when  he  read  it  it  struck  him 
with  shock  of  surprise.  He  is  only  ask- 
ed  generally. 

Mr.  Blake:  As  to  the  unfairness  of  the 
question,  it  seems  absurd  to  make  such 
a  charge. 

The  Chancellor:  I  do  not  think  it  is 
unfair,  tie  is  not  a  witness  who  does 
not   understand. 

Mr.  Blake:  And  you,  Mr.  Grant,  will 
understand  I  do  not  want  to  take  you  in 
in  any  way.  If  you  know  sufficient  of 
it  to  be  able  to  say  that  that  fairly  re- 
presents it,  you  will  give  it  to  me,  and 
if  you  cannot  you  will  say  so.  Then 
what  do  you  say  as  to  that?  A. — Well, 
Mr.  Gamey  is  mistaken  in  one  or  two 
respeets,   at   least. 

(1025) 

Q. — Then,  I  think  that  I  will  have  to 
trouble  you  to  give  me,  please,  the 
portions  in  which  you  think  that  he  is 
mistaken?  A. — My  remark  to  him  when 
he  was  introduced  was  — I  said,  "Mr. 
Gamey,  I  understand  you  and  Sullivan 
are  considering  a  timber  transaction." 
I   think  he   said  "stock." 

Q. — Mr.  Gamey  said  "stock?"  A. — 1 
think  Mr.  Gamev  in  his  evidence  said 
"stock." 

Q.— When  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan  spoke 
to  you  about  a  timber  transaction,  was 
there  a  twinkle  in  his  eye?  A. — No,  sir; 
there  was  not. 

Q. — And  you  think  he  said  something 
about  "stock."  Would  you  kindly  give 
your  best  memory  then?     A. — No,  no. 

Q. — I  misunderstood  you.  Then,  just 
put  that  so  that  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  What  was  said  then?  A. 
— I  said  to  him,  Mr.  Gamey,  Sullivan 
tells  me  that  you  and  he  are  considering 
a  timber  transaction.  He  said  yes,  we 
are. 

The  Chancellor:  I  thought  you  said 
Carney  said  "stock?"  A. — No.  1  was  re- 
ferring to  Mr.  Gamey's  evidence,  as  cor- 
recting that. 

Q. — And  Gamev  said  "ves?"  A. — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Blake:  Then  I  might  follow  that. 
What  further  was  said?  A. — And  1 
said,  Sullivan  tells  me  that  you  want 
some  one  to  take  an  interest  or  go  in 
with  you,  who  ran  put  sonic  money  in 
it,  and  he  said  yes.  I  asked  him  lmw 
much,  and  be  said  about  $4,000  or  $5,000. 
Well,  I  said,  is  your  proposition  in 
shape,  and  they  said  no.  it  was  not  quite 
in  shape,  or  some  words  to  that   effect. 
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And  I   said,  well,  when   you  have   it  in 
shape,  if  it  is  all  right,  I  can  probably 

(1026) 

manage  it  for  you. 

Q. — And  what  were  you  to  manage  for 
them?  A. — I  was  to  secure  a  client,  as 
I  understood  it,  who  would  take  an  in- 
terest in  their  venture  to  the  extent  of 
$4,000  or  $5,000   . 

Q. — Was  anything  said  as  to  when  the 
money  was  to  be  paid?  A. — No,  there 
was  nothing  more  than  what  I  have  told 
you. 

Q. — You  don't  mean  to  say  that  it  was 
all  done  in  that  couple  of  minutes?  A. 
— It  did  not  take  two  minutes,  Mr.  Blake, 
three   at    the   outside. 

Q. — When  did  you  next  see  Mr.  Sulli- 
van? A. — I  have  never  seen  him  since, 
I  may  have  seen  him  on  the  street,  but 
not   to   speak. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Do  you  mean  Sul- 
livan or  Gamey?  A. — Neither  one.  1 
have  never  seen  either  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Blake:  You  have  never  seen  either 
one  of  them  since.  Was  there  anything 
that  took  place  there  in  the  least  to  arise 
any  suspicion  on  your  part"  A. — No, 
sir;  nothing  occurred  to  me  at  all. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  the  room  that 
you  went  to?  A. — Not  by  number.  1 
know  its  location. 

Q. — In  whose  room  was  it?  A. — 
Well,  I  cannot  tell  you,  I  do  not  know. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  mention  to  any  one 
what  had  taken  place  at  that  meeting? 
A. — No,  sir;   I  did  not. 

Q  —  Up  to  to-day?  A.— No,  sir.  I 
mentioned  to  the  counsel.  They  asked 
me.     Counsel   in   this   case. 

Q. — Who,  I  suppose,  must  be  some- 
body? A. — Then,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Mr.  Blake.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that 
that   is   what  you  are  asking. 

(1027) 

Q. — That  he  was  anybody? 

Mr.  Riddell:   He  did  not   say   that. 

Mr.  Blake:  Well,  when  did  you  first 
mention  it?  A. — I  really  cannot  tell 
you.     It  was  within  two  weeKs. 

Q. — That  is  a  couple  of  weeks?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — That  is  quite  near  enough.  You 
never  did  mention  it  until  then?  A. — 
Xo,  sir. 

Q. — Then,  how  long  before  that  had 
you  known  Frank  Sullivan?  A. — Oh, 
1  had  known  him  through  his  father, 
and  known  his  father  for  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  Sullivan?  A. 
—Yes,  sir.  I  had  known  him,  perhaps, 
for  a  couple  of  years,  and  known  his 
father;  and  known  his  through  his  father 
for  *a  good  many  more  years — perhaps, 
eight  or  ten  years. 
S 


Mr.  Blake:  What  employment  had  he 
ever  in  election  matters?  A. — Who  is 
that,  sir? 

Q.— Either  the  one  or  the  other?  A. 
— I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.—  Frank  Sullivan?  A.— Xo,  sir;  1 
did  not  know  of  any  employment  in 
election  matters  he  ever  had. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  his  ever  being 
in  any  constituency?  A. — Xo.  I  never 
heard  of   it — never  knew   of   It. 

Q. —  You   never   knew?      A. — Xo. 

Q. — There  was  a  person  who  was  said 
to  have  gone  up  to  one  of  the  consti- 
tuencies bv  the  name  of  Sutherland?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — And  it  was  said  that  you  had  to 
do  with  that?  A.— He  was  in  my  firm's 
employ  at  that  time. 

(1028) 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  another  man? 
A.— Yes. 

Mr.  Blake:  Was  that  another  man? 
A. — Another  man  altogether. 

Q. — Then,  an  interest  has  been  taken 
by  Oapt.  Sullivan  for  very  many  years  in 
the  election  matters,  to  your  Knowledge? 
A. — Yes,  I  have  run  across  him  on  elec- 
tion cases,  which  he  has  been  involved 
in  a  little  bit. 

Q. —  wrhy  do  you  smile?  A.— Well, 
you  know  it  as  well  as  I  do.  probably. 

q_ — What?  A. — You  know  the  answer 
to   the   question  as   well  as  I   do. 

Q  —  I  thought  that  West  Huron  was 
written  over  your  face  as  you  smiled,, 
but  I  may  be  mistaken.  Why  did  you 
smile?  A. — Well,  that  was  all,  sir;  that 
it  was  well  known  he  had  been  in  that 
case. 

Q. — That  he  had  been  there?  A.— 
Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Working  very  hard  in  the  Reform, 
and  very  wrongly,  I  believe,  in  the  Re- 
form cause?  A. — Well,  all  I  knew  of  it 
was  at  the  trial.     I  had  the  case. 

(1029) 

Q. — Therefore  you  should  have 
known  all  about  it.  ,He  was  reported 
•for  'bribery,  was  'he  ^tot  ?  A. — I  think 
so.   sir. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  what  year 
that  was  ?  A. — T  think  that  would 
be  in  1899.  Perhaps  in  the  end  of 
1898.  I    would  -not  be   sure  which. 

Q.— I  think  it  was  1898.  A.— It 
followed  the  general  elections,  or  one 
of   the   bye-elections. 

Q.— The  end  of  1898.  That  was  rny 
recollection.  You  appealed  to  me  in 
that  way.  and  that  was  my  recol- 
lection. 'The  end  of  1898.  A  kind  of 
hanger-on  of  the  Government  ?  A. — 
Well.  I  cannot  say  yes  or  no  to  that. 
I    do    not    know. 

Q. — 'What  position  did  he  occupy; 
that   undefined     position  ?     Parasite  * 
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Give  some  name  to  ir  v  Whatever 
you  think  appropriate  ?  A. — Well,  in 
tli.tr  particular  case  he  was  found  to 
have  been  very  drunk,  Nobody  -knew 
or  could  account  for  his  beins  there 
at  all.  That  is  as  much  of  the  evi- 
dence as  I  can  remember  of  that 
charge. 

Q. — But  the  judges  did  not  import 
him  for  bribery  simply  because  he 
was  drunk  ?  A. — Oh,  qio;  lie  was 
very  drunk,  and  was  there  on  a  spree 
for   <ome   days. 

Q. — Were  you  surprised  at  jthat  ? 
A.— I 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Are  we  trying  Cap- 
tain Sullivan's  character  here  just 
now  ? 

Mr.    Blake  :     Oh.   no. 

'Mr.  Johnston  :  He  was  sent  up  for 
trial,  and  they  could  not  produce  any 
evidence  against  him,  and  he  was 
discharged. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  do  not  know  whether 
that   was  so  or  not. 

Mr.  Johnston  :     That  is   so. 

(1030) 

Mr.  Blake  :  The  queston  is  not 
whether  they  could  not.  or  did  not. 
At  all  events,  what  was  his  position 
to  your  knowledge  ?  You  knew  him 
in  '98  of  '09.  and  you  have  known 
him    since,    have    you    not  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  knew  he  was  in  the  em- 
ploy   of    the    Government  v 

A. — No.  I  did  not  know  that  he 
was.   Mr.    Blake. 

<.}. — iNot  in  the  Timber  Department 
as  ranger  ?  A. — iXo,  I  did  not  know 
that. 

Q.—  That  is  the  Captain  ?  A.— 
That  must  have  been  years  ago.  I 
have    not    known    of   that    for   years. 

Q. — Not    known    that     at     the    very 

period    you    are    speaking    of    lie    was 

receiving  money   from     the     Govern- 

A. — Xo.   1    was  not   aware  of 

that. 

Q. — Then  what  was  your  knowl- 
edge of  him  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
A.-  'It  was  some  business 
matters  that  I  transacted  for  him  at 
odd   Mimes  during  that   time. 

Q. — Anything  in  the  shape  of  get- 
ting a  limit  V  A. — No;  sir:  it  was  in 
timber    transactions. 

Q. — I  will  have  to  ask  you  what 
the  transactions  were,  or  what  the 
principal  transaction  was  ?  A. — -I 
think   there  were  three  or   four. 

Q. — W;hat  years  do  you  remember  ? 

A.      They     would     he     wnhiii     t:lie    last 

three  or  four  years,  I  think. 

Q,   So  I  .-iin  tohl.   A.— Yes. 

Q,  M.i iters  i hey  were  getting  from 
the  Department?  A.-  No,  sir:  not 
from  the  Department. 

Q.  Where  '.-  A. — Buying  from  one 
lumberman   and    selling   to   another. 
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Q. — What  was  the  name  of  the 
hrmfberman  ?  A. — The  first  transac- 
tion was  a  purchase  by  him  from 
Tew    Brothers,    of      Midland,      and    a 

(1031) 

sale  by  him  to  the  Munro  Luml>er 
Company,  of  Pemibroke.  I  think  that 
was  perhaps  the  first  one  I  had  any- 
thing to  do  with. 

Q. — Had  you  anything  to  do  with 
the  transaction  in  which  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Shannon  was  engaged  ': 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — When    was   that  ?     A.— In   1901. 

Q. — What  was  the  nature  of  that 
transaction  ?  A. — The  nature  of  that 
transaction  was  this.  He  came  to 
me  in 

The  Chancellor  :  Sullivan  came  to 
you  ?  A. — YTes.  sir.  It  was  a  busi- 
:m  ss  matter,  my  Lord.  It  has  noth- 
ing to   do   with   this. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  This  cannot  by  any 
possibility  be  connected  with  any- 
thing we  are   enquiring  into  here. 

Mr.   Blake  :     Certainly  it  can. 

The  Chancellor  :  We  will  assume 
Mr.  Blake  is  not  asking  aimlessly 
and  needlessly  in  this  matter.  You 
see  the  last  charge  of  Gamey  in  the 
House,  which  is  remitted  to  us  for 
consideration,  is  consipdracy  with  cer- 
tain persons  named,  and  it  includes 
Captain  Sullivan.  I  cannot  say  at 
present  that  tftris  may  not  be  rele- 
vant. Mr.  Blake  will  connect  it.  If 
•he  does  not,  it  will  drop.  I  do  not 
see   that   we   can   stop   it. 

Mr.  Biddell  :  This  is  1901.  more 
than  a  year  'before  any  of  these 
transactions  can  possibly  have  taken 
place. 

The  Chancellor  :  At  present  I  do 
not  see  that  we  can  say  it  is  irrele- 
vant. It  may  come  to  nothing.  Co 
on.     Mr.   jrrant  does  not   object. 

Witness  :  I  do  object,  unless  your 
Lordships  order  it. 

Tbe  Chancellor  :  I  think  in  this 
matter  you  ought  to  tell  what  you 
know. 

(1032) 

Witness  :  Very  well,  my  Lord. 
Then  what  was  your  question.  Mr. 
Blake  - 

Mr.  Blake  :  It  was  1901.  ami  a 
transaction  which  you  were  about  to 
tell  me,  and  his  Lordship  had  asked 
whether  Mr.  Sullivan,  or  Captain 
Sullivan,  had  come  to  see  YOU  about 
it  ?      A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  is  your  answer  to  that  that 
he  did  V     A.— He  did. 

The  Chancellor:  You  said  he  came. 
I  asked  whether  Sullivan  or  Shan- 
non v     A. — Sullivan  came. 

Mr.  Blake:  And  what  was  it  he 
wanted    von    to   do  ?      A. — He    told    DM 
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there  were  a  cople  of  Lots  in  the 
township  of  Rutherford.  I  presume 
that   is   what  you  are  referring  to. 

q. — i  think  so.  A.— In  the  north 
part  of  the  township  which  he 
thought  could  be  bougiht,  or  which 
Shannon   he  thought   would  buy. 

The  Chancellor  :  Crown  lots  ?  A. — 
fit  was  not  the  lots;  it  was  the  tim- 
ber  on    the    lots. 

Mr.  Blake  :  The  timlber  on  them  ? 
A. — He  told  me  about  some  history 
about  the  lots,  not  material  perhaps 
on  this  enquiry.  I  asked  him  What 
he  thought  it  was  worth.  He  said 
he  thought  they  could  pay  about  $250 
for  it.  I  said  I  will  write  the  De- 
partment and  make  an  application 
for  the  purchase  of  the  timber  on 
those  lots.  I  think  it  is  unsurveyed. 
but  it  is  described  by  metes  and 
bounds. 

Q.-hA  timber  berth  ?  *  A.— No,  I 
think  a  mile  square.  I  wrote  the 
Department  in  November.  1901.  and 
.made  an  offer  of  $250  for  the 
timber  on  the  lot.  The  mat- 
ter stood  in  that  shape  until 
about       New       Years,       or       shortly 

(1033) 

afterwards  when  Mr.  Shannon  was  in 
to  see  me  on  other  business.  He  said 
he  had  made  enquiry  about  the  lots, 
and  he  would  not  take  them.  He  said 
that  they  were  not  worth  anything  to 
him,  and  the  timber  was  rough  and  so 
on,  and  he  would  not  go  on  with  the  ap- 
plication. 

Mr.  Blake:  Did  that  end  that  trans- 
action?    A. — No,  sir,  it  did  not. 

Q.— I  thought  it  continued  on  to 
July,  1902?  A.— It  does,  sir.  Then 
Shannon  told  Sullivan  that  if  he  wanted 
to  take  TTis  place  on  that  application 
and  pay  the  law  costs  he  could  do  it. 
And  the  matter  then  stood  in  that  shape 
until  April,  I  think,  when  the  Depart- 
ment replied  to  my  letter  of  November 
previous,  and  stated  that  they  had  con- 
sidered it  and  accepted  the  offer  of 
$250. 

Mr.  Johnston:  That  is  Shannon's 
offer?  A. — The  offer  I  made  for  Shan- 
non— yes.  And  I  think  in  April,  prob- 
ably just  at  the  same  time  I  received 
that  letter  I  wrote  a  letter  enclosing  a 
cheque  for  $250. 

The  Chancellor:  For  whom?  A.— It 
still  stood  in  Shannon's  name,  but  Sulli- 
van was  the  beneficial  owner. 

Mr.  Blake:  It  stood  in  his  name,  and 
the  license  or  patent  from  the  Depart- 
ment issued  in  his  name?  A. — Licenses 
issued  to  Shannon. 

Q. — And  Shannon's  name  was  used 
on?  A. — It  was  just  continued  on  in 
Shannon's  name — yes,  sir. 


Q. — Then  do  you  know  anything  more 
of  the  history  of  that?  What  became 
of  it?  A. — The  only  thing  I  know  after 
that  was  in  July,  I  think,  when  I  drew 
a  transfer  from  Shannon  to  the  Traders' 
Bank.  In  fact,  the  transfer  was  drawn 
in  May,  I  think,  but  was  not  used  until 
Jidy.      It    stayed    in    my    hands    in    the 

(1034) 

meantime,  and  it  was  completed  in  July. 
I  witnessed  it,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Department    enclosing    the    transfer.      1  . 
think  that  was  about  the  24th,  or  along 
there — along  in  that  part  of  July. 

Q. — To  whom  was  that  sold?  A. — I 
understand  to  Mr.  John  Charlton.  All 
I  had  to  do  with  it  was  to  draw  the 
transfer  to  the  Traders'  Bank. 

Q. — What  was  the  consideration?  A. 
— I  do  not  know.  It  did  not  pass 
through  my  hands. 

Q. — Were  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  that 
was  sold  almost  immediatelv  afterwards 
for  $9,000  to  J.  &.  T.  Charlton?  A.— 
No,  sir,  I  was  not  aware  of  any  trans- 
action, except  I  thought  Mr.  Charlton 
bought  it,  because  he  asked  me  if  1 
had  filed  the  transfer,  but  I  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  purchase  money. 

(1035) 

Q. — And  had  you  nothing  to  do  witli 
the  transaction  from  that  onwards?  A. 
— Nothing   whatever. 

Q. — You  have  told  all  that  you  know? 
A. — Everything  that  transpired.  1  re- 
ceived my  fee  for  acting,  that  is  all. 

Q. — Did  you  know  what  Frank  Sulli- 
van's position  was  with  the  Government 
the  last  two  years?     A. — Only  hearsay. 

Q. — As  seeing  him  about  the  buildings, 
1  presume?  A. — I  have  no  recollection 
of  ever  seeing  him  there. 

Q. — Then  did  you  hear  anything  more 
of  any  application  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Carney  or  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan  in  con- 
nection with  that  from  tihis  interview  on 
the  I2th  August?  A.— No,  nothing 
more. 

Q. — Heard  nothing  of  the  application 
to  Mr.  Aylesworth  ?  A. —  No,  I  never 
heard  of  that. 

Q. — Then  when  was  it  that  you  first 
received,  and  from  whom,  any  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  dismissal  of  the  petition 
and  how  did  that  come  about?  A. — It 
came  to  me  through  an  interview  be- 
tween Mr.  Bristol  and  myself. 

Q. — What  was  the  date  of  the  first 
interview  with  Mr.  Bristol?  A. — It  wa3 
the  second  last  Friday  in  September,  as 
I  remember.  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
date  it  was. 

Q. — The  second  last  Friday.  Do  you 
mean  the  one  before  the  last?  A. — The 
one  before  the  last — yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Johnston:     Let  us  fix  the  date. 

Mr.  Blake:  Perhaps  you  can  fix  the 
date.  We  may  be  able  to  fix  it  from 
the    entries?      A. — Yes,    I     think    I    can. 

Q. — You  may  have  them  there  before 
you?  A.— It  was  the  19th  or  the  26th, 
I  think,  Mr.  Blake. 

Mr.   Johnston:      Of   September?     A  — 

(1036) 

Those  are   the  two  last  Fridays. 

Mr.  Ki(idell :  26th  would  not  be  the 
last  but  one. 

Witness:  We  had  several  meetings. 
We  met  every  Friday,  in  fact. 

Mr.  Blake:'  I  would  like  you  to  fix 
That,  if  you  could,  Mr.  Grant,  a.  little 
bit  nearer.  Would  you  look?  A. — 1 
have  not  anything  here,  sir. 

Q. — You  did  not  note  any   interview? 
A. — Xo,   I   did   not   make   any   entry   of  . 
any  of  those. 

Q. — Or  do  you  think  that  you  would 
have  any  letter  that  you  might  have 
written  to  Mr.  Bristol?"  A.— No,  we  did 
not  write  any  letters  about  those  mat- 
ters. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  let- 
ter.    I  am  sure  there  is  not,  Mr.  Blake. 

Q. — Well,  before  you  saw  Mr.  Bristol 
about  that,  whom  had  you  seen  in 
order  to  give  you  instructions  as  to 
what  to  do?  A. — I  had  gone  over  the 
case  with  Mr.   Stanton. 

Q. — He  gave  you  a  pretty  strong  case? 
A. — Xo.   very    discouraging. 

Q. — Have  you  got  his  report?  A. — It 
is  produced  here,  I  think,  sir.  He  gave 
me  a  verbal  report  and  followed  up  with 
his  letter. 

Q. — This  is  the  report,  is  it?  A. — 
Yes,  sir.  That  reached  me  on  the  17th 
September. 

Q. — Ye«.  but  there  is  a  letter.  I 
want  the  letter?  A. — The  letter  accom- 
panying that? 

Q—  Yes?     A.   Yes,   sir. 
Mr.  Johnston:      What  is  the  date? 
Witness:      The   letter    is    dated     16th 
September. 

(1037) 

Mr.  Blake:  Where  is  the  other  letter? 
A  longer  letter? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Here  are  two  that  T 
was  just  looking  at.  Mr.  Riddel]  was 
just  iookii)Lr  at  them.  (Two  letters  hand- 
ed  to   Mr.  Blake.) 

Mr.  Blake:  Hid  you  receive  any  let- 
ter— you  did,  I  think — later  than  the 
5th  August?  A.— Oh.  yes.  There  U  one 
Of  the  17th  and  I  'think  there  is  still 
another    one. 

The  Chancellor:  Are  you  putting  those 
in,   Mi.    Blake* 

Mr.  Blake:  I  am  just  going  to  read 
them.      I    want    to    see   what    is    in    them 

and  what   is  the  information. 

Witness:   They  were  all  produced. 

"Mr.  Blake:  It  appears  Mr.  Stanton  ij 
ill.     He   lives   in   Hamilton. 
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Mr.  Johnston:    He  is  just  recovering. 

Mr.  Blake:  We  were  just  suggesting 
making  it  as  convenient  as  possible  for 
him.     We  will   do  so. 

Mr.  Blake:  That  is  a  letter  of  the  29th 
July,  but  that  comments  on  the  workers 
there,  and  I  do  not  want  to  produce  It 
unless   it   may   be   necessary. 

The  Chancellor:  He  gave  you  the  29th 
of  July  and  the  5th  of  August.  He  has 
given  some   details. 

Mr.  Blake:  Here  is  one  Mr.  Grant 
gave  me   of  the  29th  July. 

The  Chancellor:  Are  there  two  of  that 
date? 

Witness:   Xo.  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor:' That  is  the  first  let- 
ter from  the  Island  promising  details. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  do  not  want  to  put  that 
in.  because  there  are  comments  upon 
workers  there.  Y"ou  can  see  if.  Mr. 
Johnston.     It  does  not  do  any  good. 

(1038) 

Q. — Then  on  the  5th  August,  here  is 
the  letter:  (Read  by  counsel  and  marked 
Exhibit  60),  being  letter  from  Stanton 
to  R.  A.  Grant. 

The  Chief  Justice:  That  is  going  in,  is 
it? 

Mr.  Blake:   Y'es,  my  Lord. 

(Marked  Exhibit  No.  60). 

Q. — Then  kindly  give  me  the  particu- 
lars. These  are  the  particulars?  A. — 
Yes,  sir,  enclosed  in  one  of  those  let- 
ters. 

Q. — In  which  letter  was  that  enclosed? 
A.— September   16th. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  a  report.  I 
suppose? 

Mr.  Blake:  It  is  a  report  on  Mani- 
toulin  Island  election  case. 

Q. — Xow  you  see  he  says  here:  "I  shall 
send  a  confidential  report  to  the  Organ- 
izer through  your  hands.  If  you  con- 
sider i^  impertinent,  stifle  it."  Is  that 
the  report  that  he  refers  to?  Glance  at. 
that.  1  am  reading  the  letter  of  the  16th 
September  from  Stanton.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  were  two  reports,  my 
Lord. 

Witness:  1  do  not  remember  of  get- 
ting only  the  one.  I  did  not  stifle  any. 
at  any  rate. 

Q.— Oh.  no.  1  am  not  accusing  you  of 
that,  but  you  will  see  what  I  want  to 
c;ct  at.  You  produce  a  report  which 
you   sav   was  sent   to  you?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q.— At  the  end  of  this  letter,  they 
Bay:  'I  send  a  confidential  report  to  the 
organizer  through  your  hands.  If  von 
consider    it     impertinent — "    and    so    on. 

(1039) 

Now.  was  there  another  report    sent    to 
lie  communicated  to  the  organizer.'     \ 
Xii.    nol    that    I    know    of. 

iy  Who  was  the  organizer?  A. — I 
presume   that    meant    Mr.  Smith.     1  pre- 
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sume  he  thought  perhaps  I  should  re- 
port to  Mr.  Smith  instead  of  himself, 
if  the   report   was   to   be   made. 

Q.— Alexander  Smith?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Then  do  you  remember  upon  how 
many  charges  Mr.  Stanton  reported? 
A.— I  could  not  tell  you  from  memory. 
I  have  not  looked  at  that  since  I  got  it. 
I  remember  the  general  run  of  the 
charges. 

Q.— "-Adam  Trotter  seems  to  be  a  case 
he  thought  there  was  something  in?  A. 
— There  were  some  cases  there  was  some- 
thing in.  but  the  weakness  in  the  case 
was  tl'.at  we  could  not  find  any  system- 
atic or  organized  mode  of  campaign,  and 
the  majority  was  very  large. 

Q. — The  majority  was  large  and  you 
could  not  find  any  organization?  A. — 
Or   systematic   plan   of   campaign. 

Q. — Which  you  thought  would  have 
prevented  the  curative  clause  having  ef- 
fect ?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — I  understand  you.  A. — Outside 
of  thai,  there  was  only  one  personal 
charge,  and  that  was  capable  of  explana- 
tion,  or   might   have   been. 

Q. — Then  I  will  glance  through  these 
while  I  want  you  to  find  me  the  date 
of  your  seeing  Mr.  Bristol  in  connection 
with  the  dismissal  of  the  petition,  if 
you  will  kindly  look  through  your  papers 
and  let  me  know?  A. — Well,  I  saw  him 
on  both  those  dates — both  the  last  Sat- 
urday and  the  Saturday  before. 

(1040) 

Q.— Was  the  19th  the  earliest? 

Mr.  McEvov:  FridaV  or  Saturday? 
A.— Fridav. 

Mr.  Blake:  Was  the  19th  the  earliest 
day  that  you  saw  him?  A. — Yes,  I  am 
quite  sure  in  saying  that  the  19th  was 
the    earliest. 

Mr.  Biddell :  Is  this  September  or  Oc- 
tober?    A. — September. 

Mr.  Blake:  Then  he  says  here  that 
"Collins  stated  that  Carney  had  given 
him  $50  to  expend  in  Carney's  interest." 
Had  you  investigated  that  charge  to  see 
whether  it  was  correct  or  not?  A. — 
No.  sir,  but  it  is  too  suspicious  on  its 
face. 

Q.— Bid  you  ever  go  over  these  and 
canvass  the  probability  of  success?  A. — - 
Not  that  list,  but  the  list  he  had  in  his 
pocket.  He  saw  me  before  that  came; 
he   verbally   went   over   them   all. 

(1041)   ' 

Q. — Whom  did  you  see  in  order  to  re- 
ceive instructions  as  to  what  you  should 
do  in  the  way  of  the  dismissal  of  the 
petition,  and  so  on?  A. — I  did  not  see 
anybody  except  Mr.   Stanton. 

Q. — Did  the  Government  give  you  full 
power  to  deal  with  that  matter?  A. — 1 
think  they  left  practically  everything  in 
mv  hands. 


Q. — They  practically  left  everything  in 
your  hands  ?     A. — In  election  cases. 

Q. — And  therefore  you  did  not  co»- 
sider  it  necessary  to  consult  with  the 
Government  ?     A. — Xo. 

Q. — In  these  matters?  A. — Not  in  any 
matter  such  as  I  discussed  with  Mr. 
Bristol. 

Q. — Well,  what  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment met  when  you  discussed  these 
questions  of  the  petitions  and  the  dismis- 
sal ?  A. — Well,  there  was  only  one  elec- 
tion meeting  that  I  ever  had.  where  any 
members  of  the  Oovernment  met. 

Q. — Which  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  present  then?  A. — Well, 
there  were  two  meetings  really — I  was 
not  at  the  first  one — at  the  first  one  I 
understood  there  was  Mr. 

.Mr.  Biddell:  Femaps  you  had  better 
not  state  what  you  understand. 

Mr.  Blake:  You  understand  from  your 
memory?     A. — I  was  not  there,  sir. 

Q. — Then,   I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  another  meeting 
at  which  you  were  present?  A. — Held 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  in 
which  I  was  called  in  to  consult;  there 
were  two  representatives  of  both  sides 
present. 

Q. — What  members  of  the  Government 
were    present?      A. — Mr.    Harcourt    and 

(1042) 
Mr.   Stratton. 

Q. — They   were   present  ? 

The  Chief  Justice:  Do  you  say  both 
sides  of  the  House  ?  A. — Both  sides  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Johnston :  Who  else  in  that  con- 
nection, Mr.   Blake? 

Mr.  Blake:  Mr.  Harcourt,  Mr.  Strat- 
ton and  who  else  Mr.  Johnston  asks? 
A. — Myself  on  the  Liberal  side.  There 
was  Mr.  Bristol,  Mr.  Foy  and  Dr.  Beat- 
tie-Nesbitt. 

Q. — Was  the  question  of  the  Manitou- 
lin  protest  brought  up  there?  A. — No, 
sir.  it  was  not. 

Q. — Had  it  been  decided  before  that? 
A. — Oh,  no;  that  was  before  it  was 
even  filed.  Mr.  Blake — the  meeting  was. 

Q. — T  thought  it  Avas  at  a  later  date? 
A. — Oh,  no,  it  was  back  just  when  they 
were  commencing  to  file  these  cases. 

Q. — And  what  was  the  object  of  that 
preliminary  meeting?  A. — To  limit  the 
number   that    might   be   filed. 

Q.— On   both    sides?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — T   see. 

Mr.  Bitchie:  Then  it  was  not  a  meet- 
ing to  consider  withdrawal  of  petitions  ? 
A. — Oh.  no,  I  did  not  understand  that. 

The  Chancellor:  It  was  before  they 
were   filed?     A. — Yes. 

Mr.  Blake:  Then,  was  there  any  meet- 
ing to  consider  the  withdrawal  of  peti- 
tion-, tliit  you  are  aware  of  that  took 
place  ^uhseniient  to  tint?  A. — No.  sir. 
not    that    1    am    aware  of. 
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The  Chancellor:  You  said  to  Mr. 
Blake,  let  me  understand  why  you   said 

(1043) 

it — he  asked  you  about  your  power.  I 
understood  you  to  say  "that  full  power 
was  left  in  my  hands  by  the  Govern- 
ment td  deal  wilh  these  petitions."  that 
J-  as  to  the  dismissal.  How  is  it  you 
say  that?  Let  me  understand?  A. — 
It  was  more  by  their  not  having  inter- 
vened that   1   meant    that. 

Q. — It  was  in  your  hands  to  go  on, 
and  there  was  no  intervention  from  any 
source  ?     A. — That   is   what   I   mean. 

Mr.  Blake:  Then  it  was  left  to  you 
to  go  on,  but  did  you  never  report  to  any 
person  before  you  withdrew  a  petition? 
A. —  1  have  no  recollection  of  reporting 
to    anybody. 

Q. — Did  you  do  this  simply  as  the 
agent  or  solicitor  of  the  Government  on 
your  own  motion  without  consultation, 
or  did  you  do  it  with  consultation?  A. — 
Well.  1  have  no  recollection  of  consult- 
ing anybody,  except  on  one  occasion  I 
spoke  to  Mr.  Bowman,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House — I  think,  whip 

The  Chancellor:  You  are  speaking  of 
your  own  general  practice?  A. — Gen- 
eral practice. 

Mr.  Blake:  Your  general  practice? 
Then,  in  this  case  have  you  any  recol- 
lection of  speaking  to  any  member  of 
the  Government,  or  any  member  of  the 
Government  speaking  to  you?  A. — No, 
sir.   I   bave   not. 

Q. — You  did  not  consult,  then.  Mr. 
Fraser?     A. — Xo.  sir. 

Q. — You  did  it  without  consultation 
with  him?  A. — Xo.  sir.  did  not  say  a 
word  to  him,  or  write. 

Q.— That  is,  the  petitioner?  The 
petitioner  was  the  member?  A. — The  de- 
feated   candidate. 

(1044) 

Q. — The  defeated  candidate.  1  beg  your 
pardon.  Then  you  considered  that  this 
had  been  a  petition  filed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that,  therefore,  without  in- 
tervening with  Mr.  Fraser.  you  might 
deal  with  it  as  von  thougW  to  be  for 
the    best?      A.— 1    thought    so. 

Q— And  you  did  it?  A. — T  did  it  — 
yes,  sir. 

Q. — Then  yon  -"i   back  the  thousand 

dollars-?      A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  what  did  you  do  with  that? 
A.— My    firm    ha-     it,    except     what     was 

paid    out    of    it    as    productions      here 

show. 

Q. — Thai  is  the  Stanton  expenses,  and 
some  other  things '.  A.  -Paid  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, paid  Mr.  Murray,  the  local  solicitor, 
and  paid  Mr.  Fraser.  and  the  balance  is 
still  on   hand. 

Q. — That  would  lie  according  to  your 
undertaking    when    you    got    the    money 
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out  of  court,  that  you  were  to  pay  ?  A. — 
1  felt  the  deposit  should  pay  the  ex- 
penses. 

Q. — You  gave  an  undertaking  to  do 
that?  A. — I  did,  to  Mr.  Murray,  1 
think. 

Mr.  Blake:  To  the  accountant?  A. — 
Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon — yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  how  much  money  Is  that  you 
have  taken  out  of  the  $1,000?  A. — Mr. 
Stanton  $150,  Mr.  A.  G.  Murray  $100 
and  Mr.  Fraser  $100.  The  balance  is 
still  in  my  firm's  hands.  Mr.  A.  G. 
Murray  is  the  solicitor  in  the  case  at 
Gore  Bay. 

Q. — The  one  mentioned  earlier.  Then 
tell  me  why  you  paid  the  $100  to  Mr. 
Fraser?  A. — He  came  to  my  office  in 
Xovember,  the  10th  November,  and  told 
me  he  bad  given  a  good  deal  of  time, 
and  was  at  a  good  deal  of  expense  going 
around  with  Mr.  Stanton  helping  him 
work  up  the  evidence,  and  he  thought 
some  allowance  should  be  made  to  re- 
coup  him. 

(1045) 

Q. — Kind  of  consolation  stakes':  A. 
— Yes.  He  wanted  more  than  that,  and 
I  compromised,  and  gave  him  a  cheque 
for  that   amount. 

Q. — And  that  is  all  Mr.  Fraser  got 
out  of  the  election?  A. — So  far  as  I 
know. 

Q. — Then  you  say  you  saw  Mr.  Bristol 
about,  the  10th.  Did  you  make  any 
report  to  any  person  of  what  you  had 
done,  or  do  you  make  reports?  A. — 
Well.  I  did  not  that  I  know  of.  I  have 
no  recollection. 

Q. — Pardon  me  for  saying  so.  You 
do  not  keep  matters  in  that  loose  way 
for  your  clients — matters  of  very  con* 
siderable  moment?  A. — T  made  no  re- 
port to  anybody  that  I  know  of.  Mr. 
Blake,   about   any   of   these   negotiations. 

Q. — How  do  any  person  become 
aware  of  the  fact  that  this  petition 
had  been  dismissed  unless  by  looking 
at  the  newspapers?  How  did  the  Gov- 
ernment become  aware  of  that?  A. — 
Well,    it   was    stated   in   court. 

Q. — I      see.  They      might      gel      it 

through  the  newspapers,  but  do  you  not 
usually  make  returns  to  your  clients  of 
what  may  be  the  result  of  applications, 
and  the  like?  A.— Xo.  I  do  not  think- 
so.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  re- 
port I  ever  made. 

Q. — It  saves  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
if  we  all  followed  it.  but  most  clients 
would  not  like  it.  Would  you  copy  a 
letter  of  that  kind  which  you  sent  \. 
— T  think  I  would,  if  T  sent  such  a  let- 
ter. 

Q. — You  think  that  you  would,  and 
have  you  looked  in  your  letter  book  to 
sec  whether  you  have  such  a  letter'' 
\.  Yes,  sir;  1  have  looked  carefully  for 
every  letter. 
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Q. — And  under  what  names  or  direc- 
tions   have    you   looked    to    see    whether 

(1046) 

such  a  letter  was  sent?  A. — Well.  I 
looked — followed  out  the  line  of  sub- 
poena. 

Q. — But  you  see,  your  letter  book 
would  be  indexed  according  to  the  per- 
son that  you  wrote  the  letter  to. 
Under  what  names  did  you  look  to  see? 
I  want  to  see  whether  you  have  cov- 
ered all  the  names  that  would  be  rea- 
sonable? A. — Well,  I  looked  first  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Murray,  at  Gore  Bay. 
Then  I  looked  in  regard  to  Mr.  Fraser. 
Then  the  subpoena  called  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Government.  I  looked  in 
regard   to   each    one   of   them. 

(1047) 

Q. — And  vou  could  find  no  letter?  A. 
— Xo. 

Q. — And  no  information?  A. — Xo, 
sir. 

Q. — Is  your  memory  so  clear  that  you 
would  now  say  that  you  did  not  verb- 
ally tell  either  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  Government  the  result  of  that 
application  ?  A. — Xo.  I  would  not  go 
that  far.  I  may  have  informed  Mr. 
Ross.  He  was  the  only  one  if  I  did 
inform  anybody.  I  may  have  told  him, 
because  there  were  other  cases  involved 
in  the  same  negotiation. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Did  you  look  for 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Alexander  Smith?  A. — 
Yes.  my  lord.  There  is  no  letter  in  my 
book  at  all. 

Mr.  Blake:  Had  you  reported  to  Mr. 
Ross,  that  is,  the  Premier,  I  presume 
you  mean — had  you  reported  as  to 
other  election  petitions  and  other  mat- 
ters of  that  class?  A. — Xo,  this  was 
the  first  negotiation  Mr.  Bristol  and  I 
had. 

Q. — And  do  you  know  how  it  was  that 
you  pot  instructions  what  you  were  to 
do  in  this  matter?  A. — Well.  T  remem- 
ber just  what  I  did  do,  and  how  it  was 
done. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  whether  you 
got  any  instructions?  You  did  not 
get  any  from  Mr.  Fraser.  you  have 
told   us?        A. — Xo.   sir:    I   did   not. 

Q. — Xone  from  Mr.  Murray?  A.— Xo, 
sir. 

Q. — Whom  did  you  get  them  from? 
•A — Well.  I  tell  you.  I  am  sure  I  did 
not  discuss  it  with  anybody  or  get  any 
instructions  from  anybody  unless  pos- 
sibly I  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Ross.  Out- 
side of  him  I  did  not  discuss  with  any- 
body  any   of   these   matters. 

The  Chancellor:  Do  vou  remember 
that?        A.— Xo.       It    is   possible   I   did, 

(1048) 

for   I    saw   him    very    frequently,   but   I 


do    not    remember    discussing    it,    but    I 
may   have,   with   him. 

Mr.  Blake:  Would  that  have  been  be- 
fore the  dismissal,  or  subsequent  to  it? 
A. — Well,  it  probably  would  be  before 
the  dismissal,  but  after  Mr.  Bristol  and 
I    had    the    interview. 

Q. — It  would  be  possibly  before  the 
dismissal.  Do  you  remember  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  when  the  dismissal  took 
place?  A. — The  formal  dismissal  was, 
I  think  on  the  25th  October — I  think 
so. 

Q. — That  is  correct.  And  what  time 
betwen  the  19th  September  and  the 
25th  October  do  you  think  that  you 
think  that  you  might  have  seen  Mr. 
Ross  and  discussed  it?  A. — Well,  it 
could  not  could  not  occur  in  that  way, 
Mr.  Blake,  because  the  courts  were 
informed  on  the  4th  October  that  the 
case  was  settled. 

Q. — I  did  not  know  that  they  were 
told  it  was  settled?       A. — Yes. 

Q—  But  I  thought  they  were  asked 
for  an  appointment?  A. — For  a  trial 
in    Toronto;    that    was    understood. 

Q. — That  was  understood.  That  was 
the   way?        A. — Yes.   sir. 

Q. — They  were  asked  for  a  trial 
in  Toronto,  were  they  net?  — A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — But  you  did  not  say  anything 
more.  They  drew  the  inference  that 
if  there  was  a  trial  in  Toronto,  evidence 
would  not  be  given?  A.— Oh.  yes.  Mr. 
Bristol    and    I    knew    what    it    meant. 

Q—  But  the  court  did  not  know  it  un- 
til  the   25th   October?     A.— Perhaps   not. 
Q. — And    now,    would    you    give    the 
date    between    the    19th    September    and 

(1049) 

the  25th  October  that  you  informed  Mr. 
Ross?  A. — I  could  not  tell  you  at  all, 
sir. 

Q. — You  could  not  say?  A. — I  could 
not   say. 

Q. — Could  you  say  whether  it  was  be- 
fore or  after  the  4th  October?  A.— I 
could  not  say  that,  either. 

Q. — Had  you  seen  any.  Ave  may  get 
the  date  by  that — any  interview  in  the 
newspapers  that  would  have  called  your 
attention  to  something  in  connection 
with  this  seat?  A. — Xo.  I  do  not  re- 
member   that. 

Q. — You  remember  seeing  that?  A. 
— You  mean  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Gamey  ? 

The  Chancellor:  The  Globe  interview, 
it  was  called. 

Witness:  You  mean  two  or  three 
months  ago? 

Mr.  Blake:  Xo.  earlier  than  that. 
Something  that  took  place  at  Ottawa. 
Information  given  by  Capt.  John  Sul- 
livan? A. — I  don't  remember  of  see- 
ing that. 
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Q. — Your  attention  probably  would 
have  been  called  to  it  if  you  had  seen 
it?  A. — Yes,  if  I  had  seen  it  I  would 
have   remembered   seeing   it,   I   think. 

Q. — But  do  you  remember  any  inci- 
dent that  took  place  between  the  19th 
September  and  the  25th  October,  other 
than  what  you  have  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  dismissal  of  the  pe- 
tition? A. — Nothing  more  than  my  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Briston,  and  possibly 
one  with  Mr.  Ross.  That  is  all  I  re- 
member, or  that  I  know  of. 

Q. — And  then,  in  that  matter  of  the 
dismissal,  for  whom  did  you  act?  A. 
— For  the   petitioner. 

Q. — You   acted   for  the  petitioner?     A. 
— Do    you    mean    for    whom    I    appeared 
in   court  ? 

(1050.) 

Q.— Yes  ?     A. — For  the  petitioner. 

Q.— And  Mr.  Bristol  ?  A.— For  the  rt- 
spondent. 

Q. — And  in  the  settling  of  the  matte!-, 
for  whom  did  you  appear  ?  A. — Yoi 
mean  as  between  our  two  selves  ? 

0- — Yes  ?     A. — In  the  same  way. 

Q. — You  had  a  meeting  about  the  end 
of  September  when  you  and  Mr.  Bristol 
had  a  discussion  ?  A. — We  arranged  to 
ni. rt    every    Friday    between    ourselves. 

Q. — It  would  be  one  of  the  Fridays 
you  have  given  to  us  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  then  that  consummated  by 
an  arrangement  on  the  4th  of  October'? 
A. — That  was  when  we  informed  the 
court. 

Q— That  the  trial  would  be  at  To- 
ronto ?     A. — Yes. 

Q.—  And  then  on  the  25th  October 
there  was  the  trial  in  Toronto  which 
was  a  virtual  dismissal  of  it  ?  A. — Yes. 
sir. 

O — These  are  the  dates  as  you  re- 
member ?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— Could  you  show  me  the  entry 
there  of  the  .41 .000  that  was  given  to 
you  for  this  deposit  ?  A. — The  entry 
which  way  ?  There  would  be  the  two 
entries,  in  and  out  ? 

Q.— Yes  ?  A.— T  will  give  you  the 
cheque  to  start  with,  which  you  might 
want  to  put  in.  A  $1,000  paid  into 
court  as  the  deposit. 

Q. — This  is  the  payment  out  ?  A. — 
No,  >ir.  thai  is  the  payment  to  the  Bank 
of  Commerce. 

Q. — The  paymenl  of  money  out  from 
you  ?  A.  (»li.  yes,  You  mean  from  my 
account  ? 

Q.  Then  where  is  me  cheque  which 
gave  it  to  3  ou  I  A.  The  cheque  which' 
gave  it   tn  me  would  not   be  now  with 

me.      Mr.   Conmee   gave    me   the    money   to 
pa  \    into  court. 

(1051.) 
Q. — And  this  is  the  cheque  which  pays 
if  in  from  ymi  to  the  court. 
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The  Chief  Justice  :  Mr.  Conmee'a 
cheque  would  be  returned  to  him. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Was  it  a  cheque  or  in 
money  that  you  received  the  $1,000  ? 
A.- — I  could  not   tell  you.  Mr.  Blake. 

Q. — You  have  no  memory  ?  A. — I  have 
no  memory. 

Q. — Would  your  bank  book  snow 
that  ?  A. — There  trouble  is  there  is  not 
a  "deposit  for  that  single  one  thing.  It 
is  part  of  a  larger  deposit  which  you  will 
see  here.  Either  the  8th  or  11th.  Either 
in  the  5,000  or  3.000. 

Q.— That  one  is,  8th  July,  $5,000  de- 
posited, then  on  the  11th  July  $3,000 
deposited.  You  do  not  know,  therefore. 
whether   you   received   it   before   the 

The  Chancellor  :  What  is  the  date  of 
that    cheque  ?      A.— 11th. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  might  have  been 
the  5th  or  11th  ?  A. — It  is  either  part 
of  the  $5,000  deposited  on  the  8th  or 
part  of  the  $3,000  deposited  on  the  11th 
This  is  the  entry  where  it  was  paid  into 
the   bank. 

Mr.  Blake  :   What  is  that  ? 

A.- — I  am  marking  the  entry  where 
the  $1,000  was  charged  to  ray  account. 

Q.— It  might  be  that  $1,000  ?  A.— 
That  corresponds  on  each  side,  that  is 
all.  You  could  not  say  which  was 
which. 

Q. — And  then  you  have  no  means  of 
tracing  that.  Would  your  cash  book 
show  that  ?  A. — No,  sir,  I  have  no  cas  i 
book.  The  only  possible  way  would  be 
the  deposit  slip  at  the  bank  might  show 
it.  Unless  that  does  I  cannot  show  it  in 
any   way. 

(1052.) 

Q. — You  have  no  cash  book  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — And  you  state  that  you  would 
have  no  means  at  all  ?  A. — No  mean2 
at  all. 

Q. — Of   ascertaining  that  ?     A. — Xo. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  Conmee  cheque 
is  8th  July  ? 

Mr.    Blake  :    Oh.    no,    my    lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  have  not  trie 
Conmee   cheque  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :    No.  my  lord. 

Witness  :  This  is  the  cheque  paid  into 
court. 

Mr.  Blake  :  You  drew  it  out  ?  A.— I 
had  the   cheque   marked. 

Q. — But  the  only  way  we  could  ascer- 
tain this  fact  would  be  by  looking  at  the 
deposit  slip-  id"  these  dates,  and  finding 
out  !  \.  Yes,  sir.  whether  it  was  < 
cheque  of    Mr.   Conmee'a  or   money. 

Q.  And  these  large  sums,  the  $ 
and  the  $3,000,  and  th./  two  single  thou- 
sand^, and  the  three  thousand,  w  .-re 
these  thousand  dollar  deposits?  A  i 
will  show  you  the  items  that  were.  The 
$3,000  were  deposit^,  and  then  there  was 
$240.  The  five  thousand  was  for  rie 
posits.      That     small    $500    was    private. 
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The  $240  was  private.  Then  this  was 
for  a  deposit,  and  that  was  private,  and 
this  was  for  a  deposit.  That  thousand 
dollars  was  received  for  a  deposit,  but 
was  not  used,  and  was  sent  back  to  the 
man  who  put  it  in.  He  was  not  petition- 
ed against,  so  that  we  did  not  require 
the  money. 

Q. — That  was  for  a  cross-petition  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir.  Then  that  other  thousand 
dollars  was  a  duplicate.  North  Perth 
was  paid  in  wrong  the  first  time,  and  I 
got  it  back  and  deposited  the  couri. 
cheque. 

(1058) 

Q. — You  re-deposited  it  ?   A. — Yes. 

Q. — Re-deposited  it.  Then  I  wish  yju 
would  try  and  remember  whether  you 
were  not  called  back  to  the  city  at  this 
date  in  August  by  a  telephone  mess- 
age ?     A. — Which  date   would  that  be  1 

Q.— The  11th  of  August  ?  A.— Oh,  i.o, 
sir.  there  was  no  telephone  message. 

Q. — Are  you  sure  ?  A. — I  am  quire 
sure  of  it,  sir. 

Q. — 1  was  told  that  was  the  case. 
Where  were  you  ?  A. — In  Orillia.  My 
wife  and  family  were  there  for  the  sum 
mer. 

Q. — In  the  town  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Try  and  think  over  and  let  me 
know  why  it  was  that  you  returned  t  n 
the  11th,  if  you  can  ?  A. — Well,  I  came 
back  for  two  or  three  days  every  we°k 

Q. — I  want  to  know  if  you  have  got 
any  special  reason  for  stating  that  you 
came  back  on  this  particular  day — the 
11th  ?  A. — No,  I  know  of  no  special 
occurrence  that  brought  me  back  except 
the  general  business  of  the  office  that 
I  was  looking  after. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  what  time  you 
arrived  in  the  city  ?     A. — On  the   11th. 

Q. — Yes.  A. — No,  I  do  not.  I  am 
reasonably  sure,  but  I  could  not  say. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  whether  you  saw 
Frank  Sullivan  on  the  11th  ?  A. — No. 
1  did  not  see  him  at  all  on  the  11th. 

Q. — You  are  sure  of  that  ?  A. — Quite 
sure. 

Q. — Was  it  by  a  telephone  message  or 
a  personal  interview  on  the  12th  that 
he  got  hold  of  you  ?  A. — A  personal  in- 
terview.    He  came  to  my  office. 

(1054) 

Q. — Had  he  been  frequently  there  ?  Did 
he  know  your  office  ?  A. — Oh,  I  had  done 
some  business  for  him  some  little  time 
before. 

Q. — And,  therefore,  he  knew?  A. — Oh, 
yes,  he  knew  where  my  office  was. 

Q. — And  he  knew  your  position  as 
solicitor  for  the  Government  in  these 
election  petitions,  and  the  like?  A. — 
Well.  I  do  not  know.  I  presume  most 
people  did.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
did. 


Q. — There  is  nothing  from  which  you 
oould  pledge  your  oath  that  he  knew  it  ? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Excepting  that  it  was  generally 
known  throughout  Ontario,  at  all 
events  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  mentioned  what  passed  be- 
tween you  and  Frank  Sullivan  and  Mr. 
Gamey  on  the  12th  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — 'Did  that  differ  from  what  Frank 
Sullivan  told  you  at  the  meeting  in  your 
office?  A.— No,  I  think  that  I  just  re- 
peated the  words  he  used  when  I  asked 
Mr.  Gamey  the  questions.  I  did  the 
talking  at  the  Walker  House,  practically 
all  of  it,  and  Mr.  Gamey  said  yes. 

Q. — You  did  the  talking,  and  he  said 
yes.  Then  tell  -me  now,  because  I  think 
there  was  one  matter  which  you  omitted. 
What  did  Prank  Sullivan  say  to  you  at 
the  interview  at  the  office?  A. — He 
asked  me  when  he  and  Mr.  Gamey  could 
see  'me,  or  that  they  wanted  to  see  me. 
I  asked  him  What  it  was  about,  and  he 
told  me  as  I  have  told  you  about  their 
discussing  a  timber  transaction. 

Q. — That  is  what  he  told  you.  but 
didn't  he  give  you  any  of  the  details  of 
that  at  all?  A. — Not  a  word.  I  think 
he  mentioned  the  figures.     Perhaps  they 

(1055) 

were  mentioned  both  times,  as  to  the 
amount  that  would  be  required  to  go 
into  it. 

Q. — I  thought  you  had  omitted  it?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  what  was  the  amount  he 
mentioned  at  that  interview?  A. — Four 
or   five   thousand  dollars. 

Q. — A  timber  deal  and  $4,000  or  $5,000 
was  wanted?  A. — No,  they  did  not 
come  to  me  for  the  deal.  They  appeared 
to  be  arranging  that  and  wanted  some- 
one to  take  an  interest  in  it  to  that 
extent. 

Q. — They  wanted  somebody  that 
would  take  such  an  interest  in  it  that 
they  would  get  the  $4,000  or  $5,000? 
A. — No.  someone  who  would  put  that 
much  money  into  the  deal. 

Q. — Anything  at  all  said  about  Mr. 
Gamey  and  his  petition?  A. — No.  not 
a  word. 

Q. — -Nothing  whatever?     A. — No. 

Q. — Are  you  perfectly  clear  about 
that?     A. — -Perfectly  clear. 

Q. — Just  merely  .put  in  that  way.  that 
much  money  wanted,  and  a  timber  deal, 
and  so  on?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Then  when  you  came  over  you  did 
the  talking?     A. — T  beg  you  pardon? 

Q. — You  did  the  talking?  A. — I  just 
said  to  Mr.  Gamey,  Mr.  Sullivan  tells 
me  so  and  so,  and  he  said  yes,  I  have 
given   you   already   what   occurred. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  about  the  hour? 
A. — Yes.  sir.  it  was  between  one  and 
half-past  one.   I   think. 
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Q. — And  then  did  you  leave?  A. — I 
left  at  once. 

Q. — And  did  they  go  out  together? 
A. — No,  sir.  I  left  them  tlking  there.  Do 
you    want    these    cheques    put    in.    Mr. 

(1056) 
Blake  ? 

Mr.  Blake:  I  do  not  think  they  will 
be  necessary.  We  can  have  copies  of 
them. 

Witness:     Certainly. 

The  Chancellor:  Any  cross-examina- 
tion? 

'Mr.  Riddell:  Permit  me  a  moment, 
my  Lord.     We  may  shorten   it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Riddell: 

Q. — You  had  been  acting  as  solicitor 
for  Frank  Sullivan  in  at  least  one  mat- 
ter?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  had  acted  for  his  father 
in  .a  number  of  matters?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Timber  transactions  and  so  on? 
A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — And  what  was  it  you  had  been 
acting  for  Frank  for?  A. — He  had  a 
sub-contract  for  some  cribwork  at  the 
eastern   entrance  to  Toronto  harbor. 

Q. — And  was  he  in  that  along  with 
his  father?  A. — I  do  not  think  so.  That 
is  my   recollection. 

Q. — Have  they  been  acting  together, 
do  you  know  ?  A. — Well.  I  do  not  know 
whether   they    were   together   or  not. 

Q. — You  cannot  say  as  to  that?  A. — 
Xo. 

Q. — Then  the  first  that  you  knew 
about,  them,  you  have  told  us  was  on 
the  11th  August,  or  the  12th  August? 
A.— 12th   August. 

Q. — At  what  time  in  the  day  did 
Frank  come  to  you?  A. — Pretty  close 
to  one  o'clock. 

Q. — And  you  were  going  out,  T  under- 
stand  you.    to   Orillia?      A. — Yes,    sir. 

(1057) 

Q. — He  wanted  to  see  if  you  could  get 
a  client  to  put  some  money  into  this 
timber   transaction?      A. — Yes.   sir. 

Q. — And  you  said  you  could  not  see 
him  that  day.  because  you  were  in  a 
great  hurry,  and  then  he  asked  you  to 
go  down  and  see  Mr.  Carney  at  the 
hotel?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Then  where  did  you  go  to  when 
you  went  to  the  hotel?  A..-  1  mot  Sulli- 
van  in   the   ante-room   or  office. 

Q. — Was  Gamey  there  at  that  time? 
A. — I  did  not  know  him.  and  Sullivan 
looked  around  for  him.  and  said  lie 
cniild   not   find  hini. 

0. —  And  then  what  did  you  do?  A. — 
He  said  come  upstairs.  I  think  he  looked 
in  the  dining-room  first,  and  he  said 
come  upstairs,  and  we  will  see  if  he 
:-    in    hi-   room. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  room  you 
went    to     whose    room?      A.-    No. 
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Q. — Who  was  there  when  you  got  up? 
A. — Xobody  there. 

Q. — Whereabouts  was  this  room?  A. 
— It  was  a  room  that  faces  on  York 
street. 

Q.— On   what  floor?     The  third  floor? 

The  Chancellor:  A  bedroom?  A. — 
Yes,  my  Lord.  I  could  not  tell  whether 
the  second  or  third  floor.  We  went  up 
the    elevator. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Q. — Do  you  know  whose 
room  it  was?  A. — I  do  not  know  whose 
room. 

Q. — When  did  you  see  Mr.  Carney? 
A. — He  was  not  in.  and  Sullivan  said  sit 
down  a  minute,  and  I  will  see  if  I  can 
find  him.  He  went  out  and  came  back 
in  two  or  three  minutes  and  introduced 
us. 

Q. — You  had  not  known  Mr.  Carney 
before  this?  A. — No,  sir,  never  saw  him 
before. 

(1058) 

Q. — Then  you  have  told  us  what  took 
place.  You  repeated  what  Frank  Sulli- 
van had  stated  to  you.  Was  anything 
said  about  a  stock  transaction  at  that 
time?  A. — No.  there  was  no  mention 
about  stock  at  all. 

(1059) 

Q. — Mr.  Gamey  says  that  you  said 
you  understood  that  Frank  and  he  had 
spoken  of  a  stock  company,  in  which  he 
could  make  s>3,000  in  cash  in  six  weeks, 
and  $2,000  toward-  spring.  Ts  that  true? 
A. — No,  sir;  I  have  already  corrected 
that. 

Q. — Then,  was  there  anything  more 
than  what  you  have  told  us  said?  A. — 
Absolutely    nothing. 

Q. — Did  you  say  you  could  arrange  the 
matter  if  their  deal  was  correct?  A. 
—I  said  if  you  get  your  proposal  in 
shape,  and  it  is  all  right,  I  think  I  <  an 
probably  manage  it  for  you.  or  arrange 
it  for  you. 

Q. — Then,  you  never  heard  of  the 
transaction  again,  T  understand?  A. — 
Tt  dropped  there,  and  that  was  the  last 
of    it, 

Q. — When  did  you  first  hear  of  what 
has  been  n"11  '  M»"  Aylesworth  letter? 
A. — Well,  I  never  heard  of  that  until 
one  day.  Air.  Aylesworth  met  me  at 
Webb's,  after  the  statement  was  made 
in    the    House. 

Q. — Tt  was  after  the  statement  waa 
made  in  the  House?     A.     Yes. 

Q. — Then,  let  us  see  the  position  you 
were  occupying  in  respecl  to  the-e  peti- 
tion-. You  have  told  my  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Blake,  that  Mr.  Murray  might  be 
your  agent  in  this  petition.  Will  you 
kindly  explain  that?  T  understand  you 
have  a  printed  form  of  petition?  V 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q. — The  usual  printed  form  of  petition 
which  is  furnished  solicitors  who  desire 
to   file   a   petition?      A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  is  that  what  was  done  in  this 
ca>e?  A. — Yes,  though  they  did  not 
use  tiiem. 

Q. — And  this  petition  was  sent  up  to — ? 
A. — Mr.   Murray. 

Q. — And  subsequently  you  acted  as 
his  agent   in  the  matter?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

(1060) 

Q. — And  why  did  you  tell  my  learned 
friend  that  Mr.  Murray  may  have  been 
your  agent?  A. — Well,  there  was  not 
very  much  difference  between  our  posi- 
tions—our relative  positions. 

Q. — You  were  acting  practically  as 
solicitors,  the  same  as  he?  A. — The 
same  as  he. 

Q. — Practically.  Then  you  have  been 
once  or  twice  spoken  of  as  the  solicitor 
for  the  Government.  Is  that  the  case? 
A. — Xo,  I  have  no  retainer  of  any  kind 
from   them. 

Q. — Have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Government,   in   any   way?     A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — It  was  the  Ontario  Liberal  Asso- 
ciation,   you    told    u>. 

The  Chancellor:  You  were  asked  about 
your  clients,  reporting  to  your  clients. 
Who  are  your  clients?  A. — Well  my 
Lord,  in  the  great  bulk  of  these  cases — — 

Q. — But  in  this  case,  who  were  your 
clients?  A. — 1  considered  Mr.  Fraser  as 
much  as  anybody.  Perhaps  he  and  the 
Association  jointly  were  the  clients  in 
the   case. 

Q. — And  not  the  Government?  A. — 
No,  my  Lord.  I  did  not  consider  that 
tbey    were   my   clients. 

Mr.  Riddell:  No  charge  made  against 
the  Government  or  anything  of  that 
kind?     A. — No,   I  have  no   charges. 

Q. — -sor  have  the  Government  paid  you 
anything?     A. — No. 

Q. — And  then,  having  filed  the  peti- 
tion, or  before  you  filed  the  petition,  you 
have  told  us  about  an  interview  that 
took  place  between  certain  members  of 
the  Government  and  yourself,  represent- 
ing one  party,  and  certain  members  of 
the  Opposition,  with  Mr.  Bristol,  repre- 
senting  the   other  party?     A. — Yes.    sir. 

Q. — Had  that  anything  to  do  with 
this  petition  at  all?  A. — No,  sir;  never 
discussed. 

(1061) 

Q. — Then,  upon  your  first  inteiview 
with  Mr.  Bristol  on  the  19th,  had  you 
then  received  this  report  which  I  suppose 
has  been  put  in.  My  learned  friend  was 
putting  in  the  report  and  letters.  I  un- 
derstood. 

The  Chancellor:  I  thought  the  report 
was  in.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
in  or  not. 


Mr.  Riddell:  I  had  understood  my 
learned  friend  was  putting  in  the  re- 
port. 

Witness:  That  is  the  letter  enclosing 
the    report. 

The  Chancellor:  Do  you  wish  to  put  in 
the  report? 

Mr.  Riddell:  Yes.  my  Lord,  I  will  do 
so.  I  will  put  in  the  letter  of  the  16th 
September,  and  the  report  included  there- 
in.     (Marked   Exhibit   No.   61.) 

Mr.  Riddell:   That  will  be  one  Exhibit, 

Q. — Then,  you  had  a  verbal  report 
you  told  my  learned  friend,  also?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — From  whom  was  that?  A. — From 
Mr.  Stanton. 

Q. — And  where  was  that?  A. — In  my 
office. 

Q. — Was  that  before  or  was  it  after 
you  received  this  written  report?  A. — ■ 
About  two  days  before. 

Q. —  And  what  was  the  conclusion  you 
arrived  at  upon  consultation  with  Mr. 
Stanton  as  regards  the  probability  of 
success?  A. —  The  conclusion  we  arrived 
at  was  that  the  case  was  not  strong. 
The  majority  was  large  and  a  very 
risky    experiment. 

Q. — Then,  had  you  had  that  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Stanton  before  you  saw 
Mr.  Bristol?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  arrange  with  Mr.  Bristol 
upon    the    19th    as    to    dropping    certain 

(1062) 

petitions?  A.— Well,  we  started  to 
make  a  list  on  either  side,  and  the  list- 
was  made  out,  and  we  both  were  spar- 
ring a  little  bit  to  get  something  else 
that  each  side  wanted  in,  and  while  the 
list  was  written  out  the  agreement  to 
abide  by  that  list  was  not  reached  at 
the  first  interview. 

Q. — When  was  the  agreement  reached 
to  abide  by  the  list?  A. — I  could  not 
tell  you. 

Q. — Would  that  be  on  or  before  the 
26th?  A. — If  it  was  at  all,  it  was  on 
the  26th;  it  would  not  be  sooner,  because 
that  was  the  next  Friday  when  we  had 
the   next   meeting. 

Q. — Then,  what  was  the  list?  Give 
me,  generally,  the  list  Those  that  he 
was  willing  to  drop,  and  those  that  you 
were  willing  to  drop  on  that  considera- 
tion? A.— Well,  the  list  started  in  this 
way.  Mr.  Bristol  asked  if  I  could  drop 
West  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Blake:  Was  the  memorandum  in 
writing  which   you   made? 

Witness:   Between  us — no,  sir. 

Mr.  Riddell:  These  things  were  upon 
honor,  of  course.  A. — And  1  said.well.what 
will  go  against  that,  and  lie  said,  how 
will  South  Bruce  do  you.  I  said  all 
right,  put  that  down  on  the  list.  Then 
he  explained  to  me  that  he  had  promised 
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Mr.  Carscallen  that  he  would  go  along 
with  Mr.   Hendrie. 

Q. — That  is,  if  Hendrie  was  let  out, 
he  would  be  let  out?  A. — Yes,  sir;  and 
so  that  made  East  Hamilton  the  nexl 
one  on  the  list.  Well,  I  had  made  a 
promise    regarding      Easl       Hamilton    to 

(1063) 

one  of  my  clients,  so  I  had  to  put  down 
South  Norfolk  opposite  East  Hamilton. 
Then  J  had  to  look  after  John  Dicken- 
son in  South  Went  worth. 

Q. — Then  you  suggested     South  Went 
worth?      A. — I    fold   "him    I    had    helped 
him  out,  if  the  two  Hamilton  cases  went 
out,   so    I   put   that    down    as    the    next 
one   on   that   side   of   the    page. 

Mr.  Blake:  This  is  what  they  call 
gerrymandering. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Oh.  no,  you  have  forgot- 
ten your  dictionary. 

Witness:  Then  I  said  what  are  you 
going  to  put  against  South  Wentwortli. 
He  looked  over  the  list  and  said.  well. 
why  not  put  in  Manitoulin.  Mr.  Carney 
is  a  friend  of  mine,  or  a  client  of  mine, 
and  1  would  like  to  get  him  out.  Mr. 
Bristol  said  that.  So  I  said  all  right, 
put  down  Manitoulin,  and  we  went  on 
that  way  through  the  list. 

Q-—  We  need  not  go  through  the  rest 
of  the  list.  Then  Manitoulin  was  sawed 
off  as  against  South  Wentwortli?  A.— 
Yes.  sir. 

Q.— Then  had  this  Aylesworth  letter 
— had  the  letter  signed  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Aylesworth  anything  to  do  with 
this  at  all?  A. — I  never  heard  of  it. 
or  knew  nothing  of  it.  or  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth, either. 

Q.— Had  you  received  any  instructions 
from  anybody?  A. — No.  that  was  the 
first  and  last  regarding  the  saw-off  of  1  he 
Manitoulin   election   case. 

Q.— That  was  either  the  19th  or  the 
2fith  September?    A.— Y"es. 

Q.— T  understand  you  had  no  com- 
munication with  any  member  of  the 
Government  about  it  at  all?  A.  No,  1 
had   not. 

(1064) 

Q. — Any  instructions  from  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Government?      \       No. 

Q.— Or  from  Mr.  Smith?  A.  No, 
none   at   all. 

Q. — Dust  look  at  this  and  sec  if  thai 
will  help  you  to  remember  at  all  as  to 
when  you  gol  the  thousand  dollars. 
That  is  a  telegram  from  yourself  to 
Air.  Murray?  A.— Yes,  that  is  the  same 
date,  the  11th. 

Q. — Does  thai  help  you  a- to  tin- time 
you  got  the  money?  A.  No,  thai  i- 
only   the  deposil   in   the  court. 

Q,       That     is    what     thai    means?      A. 

Yes.  sir   (referring  to  a   telegram   which 

is  not   put   in). 
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Re-direct  examination  by   Mr.   Blake: 

Q. — I  do  not  understand  that  you 
have  got  charges  in  your  book  in  this 
matter  against  anyone?  A. — Yes.  sir. 
I  product-   the  item. 

Q. — Against  whom  ?  A. — Against  the 
Ontario    Reform    Association,   of   $100. 

Q.— Of  $100?     A.— Y'es. 

Q. — Well,  is  the  account  headed  the 
"Ontario  Reform  Association  ?"  A. — 
YTes,  sir.  I  have  another  copy  of  it  here. 
I  will  be  glad  to  give  it  to  ypu. 

Q. — I  did  not  know  that  you  had  put 
any  name  at  the  head  of  it?  A. — Yes. 
sir.  You  will  find  it  on  the  head  of 
the   one   I  put   in. 

Q. — There  is  nothing  there.  "Copy  of 
all  entries  in  ledger  referring  to  Mani- 
toulin Election  Petition"?  A. — You 
will  find  I  have  put  in  it,  probably 
you  handed  it  back  to  me  when  you 
gave  me  these  two  other  papers.  Ledger 
account.  "Ontario  Reform  Association, 
pages  122  and  123,  entries:  November 
6th,  By  Cash,  re  Manitoulin.  $1,000:  To 
cheque,    re    ditto.    A.    G.    Murray,   $100; 

(1065) 

To  charges,  re  ditto  and  cross-petition. 
$100." 

Q. — And  you  did  charge  then,  that 
$100  for  the  expenses  in  the  Manitoulin 
matter?     A. — Yes.     Will  I  put  those  in? 

Q. — Oh,  no,  thank  you.  1  did  not  see 
that  paper?  A. — I  handed  it  in  a  week 
ago. 

The  Chancellor:  So  far.  I  understand 
you  to  say  in  your  dealing  with  Mr. 
Bristol,  in  this  matter,  at  all  event.-,  ho 
representing  one  side  and  you  the  other, 
that  there  was  no  exceptional  treatment 
in  regard  to  the  Manitoulin  election;  it 
was  dealt  with  as  sawcd-off.  or  cut 
off,  whatever  you  call  it.  in  the  same 
way  as  you  and  he  were  dealing  with  all 
the  others?  A. — Precisely  the  same. 
my  Lord. 

Che  Chancellor:  Now.  is  Mr.  Crossin 
here  ? 

Air.  Ritchie:  I  have  sent  a  special 
messenger  after  Mr.  Crossin.  He  came 
back  and  said  he  had  seen  his  foreman, 
and  that  Mr.  Crossin  was  to  be  there 
to  relieve  him   at   1   o'clock. 

The  Chancellor:  He  has  not  been  on 
his  way  since  8.30  has  he?  He  i-  said 
to   have   started   at    8.30   this   morning. 

Mr.    Ritchie:    So    somebody    else    -aid 

Frank  J.  Glackmeyer,  sworn.  Exam- 
ined by   Mr.  Ritchie : 

Q. — You  are  Sergeant -at-arins  at  the 
Legislative    Vssembly?     A.-    Yes. 

Q.— Have  you  anything  to  do  with 
tin-  arrangement  of  the  seats  for  the 
members  1       \.     No,    none    whatever. 

Q.  Who  has  to  do  with  that  •'.  A  — 
The  Clerk  of  the  House.  The  Govern- 
nient  arrange  for  one  side.  ami  Mr 
Whitney   the  other.      I    think   Mr.    Whit 
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ney   has   the  privilege   of   arranging  the 

other. 

(1066) 

Q. — Then  you  did  not  see  Frank  Sul- 
livan in  connection  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  seat  for  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — Did  you  see  them  both  together? 
A. — They   came   up   to  my   office. 

Q. — When?  A. — The  day  before  the 
oneningr. 

Q. — That  is  Frank  Sullivan  and  Mr. 
Gamey  t    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— And  what  was  the  object  of  their 
visit?  A. — To  get  tickets  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  House. 

Q. — Not  in  connection  with  the  seats? 
A.— Xo. 

Mr.  Johnston :  And  many  people 
came.  I  suppose?  A. — Oh,  yes.  a  great 
many. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Do  you  get  a  report  as 
to  the  allottment  of  the_  seats?  A. — 
No.  sir. 

Q. — You  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that  ?      A. — Nothing   whatever. 

Q. — So  that  you  would  not  know  what 
seat  Mr.  Gamev  occupied  while  he  waa 
there?      A.— No. 

Q. — Or  what  seat  he  was  to  occupy  ? 
A.— No. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Nothing  more;  that  is 
all. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  We  have  a  witness  from 
Rochester  whose  evidence  will  probably 
taKe  some    time. 

The  Chancellor:  You  had  better  start. 
We  can  break  in. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  do  not  think  my  learn- 
ed friend  will  probably  want  to  start 
with  him  if  Mr.  f'rossin  is  to  come  at 
the   adjournment. 

The  Chancellor:  We  can  break  off 
with  this  witness.  Mr.  Crossin  is  one 
or  these  fugitive  witnesses.  We  had 
better  secure  him  when  we  can 
get     him     and     not  wait     for  him.     You 

(1067) 

had  better  get  on  with  the  expert  now. 
We  will  suspend  his  examination  while 
Mr.  Crossin  is  being  examined,  if  he 
comes.     That  will  save  so  much  time. 

Mr.  McPherson:  He  will  just  get  his 
.  material.  It  is  outside  in  the  next 
room . 

Albert  S.  Osborne,  sworn.  Examined 
by  Mr.  McPherson : 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation?  A. — I 
am  one  of  the  proprietors  and  member 
of  the  Rochester  Business  Institute  and 
Commercial  School  at  Rochester,  X.Y. 
I  am  also  an  examiner  of  questioned 
documents. 

Q. — Of  what  kind  of  questioned  docu- 
ments, when  you  speak  of  questioned 
documents?  A. — Handwriting.  That  is, 
the  examination  of  questioned  handwrit- 


ing. Handwriting  expert  work.  Also  1 
have  given  considerable  attention  atten- 
tion to  tin-  question  of  typewriting. 

Q. — What  experience  have  you  had  as 
an  expert?  What  length  of  time?  A. — 
1  have  been  giving  special  attention  to 
the  subject  of  questioned  handwritten 
documents  for  about  fifteen  years.  My 
special  attention  to  typewriting  has 
covered  a  period  of  perhaps  four  year- — 
four  or  five  years. 

Q. — Have  you  been  concerned  as  an 
%xpert  in  cases  of  celebrity?  A. — I  have, 
yes,   sir.  ' 

Q. — In  connection  with  typewriting. 
for  instance,  will  you  say  what  cases 
you  have  been  connected  with  ?  A. — 
The  question  of  typewriting  entered 
into  the  Rice-Patrick  murder  trial,  and 
the  Rice  will  case  in  New  York,  heard 
last  year  and  the  year  before  toa  con- 
siderable  extent.      The   matter,   however. 

(1068) 

was  not  a  part  of  the  examination  in 
court  on  account  of  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  parties  confessed  before  the  hear- 
ing. 1  made  a  very  exhaustive  study, 
however,  of  the  question  in  that  con- 
nection. 

Q. — Have  you  testified  in  Canadian 
courts  as  an  expert?  A. — 1  have  many 
times. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  the  Commissioners 
what  expert  testimony  you  have  given 
in  Canadian  courts?  A. — I  testified  in 
the  Sifton  case  at  London  and  the  Sifton 
will  case,  a  civil  case.  I  also  testified 
in  the  Middleton-Wilkinson  case  at  Sar- 
nia,  before  his  Lordship,  the  Chancellor. 
Q.— Before  his  Lordship  Chancellor 
Boyd?  Speaking  about  expert  examin- 
ation of  typewriting.  On  what  is  the 
art  based?  A. — It  is  based  upon  a  com- 
parison of  the  characteristics  as  shown 
by  the  typewritten  result — the  charac- 
teristics of  the  different  machines  that 
produce  different  results  under  different 
conditions    or    circumstances. 

Q. — What  are  the  ways — the  various 
ways,  according  to  your  experience,  in 
which  individualities  manifest  them- 
selves in  typewriting? 

Mr.  Riddell :  Individualities  of  what  ? 
Mr.  McPherson:  Machine  work. 
A. — Individualities  are  manifested  in 
five  or  six  distinct  ways.  One  clas-  of 
characteristics  is  due  to  defects  in  the 
type  themselves.  That  is,  injurious  de- 
facements, bruises  or  scars  upon  the  faces 
of  the  type.  These  occur  through  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  machine,  or 
careless  operation,  or  they  may  be  a 
part   of   the  machine   as   originally   con- 

(1069) 

structed.  that  is.  imperfectly  made  orig- 
inally, not  properly  inspected.  These 
occur    in    numberless    ways.      Any    type 
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character  may  be  injured  at  any  point 
of  its  lace.  This  injury  13,  as  a  rule,  the 
result  of  an  interference  of  i«u  type- 
in  operation. 

Q. — Now,  have  you  a  .sample  of  the 
type  here — om-  of  the  type  faces!  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Let  me  see  it,  if  you  pleas* 
Now,  will  you  explain  the  method  of 
construction  of  a  machine  wherebj  that 
becomes  a  component  part  of  the  ma- 
chine, that  is  a  type  face?  A. — That 
is  an  upper  and  lower  case  type.  The^ 
written  impression  in  typewriting  i^ 
produced  by  bringing  a  letter  into  con- 
tact with  l  lie  paper  at  a  common  print- 
ing point  by  some  impulse  given  to  it. 
and  the  paper  is  moved  out  of  position, 
and  then  a  succeeding  letter  prints  at  tin- 
same  point  in  t he  machine,  that  is  a 
common  point,  but  at  a  different  place 
on  the  paper.  In  order  that  the  second 
letter  may  print,  the  first,  one,  of  course, 
must  gel  out  of  the  way,  as  the  printing 
point  is  a  common  point  for  all  of  the 
characters,  and  in  rapid  operation;  or 
in  careless  operation,  the  type  come  in 
contact,  and  the  succeeding  or  following 
type  will  hit  the  preceding  one.  the  face 
of  it  striking  it.  ami  through  this  means 
injury  arises  so  that,  after  a  time,  it 
become--  necessary  to  renew  the  type, 
and  in  the  old  machines  the  type  are 
sometimes  renewed  entirely,  that  is,  new- 
type  put  upon  the  machine,  to  replace 
that  which  is  worn.  Of  course,  there  is 
a  gradual  change  in  the  type  faces 
through  tin-  ordinary  wear  and  tear  on  a 
machine,  but  most  of  these  injuries  are 
due,  I  think,  to  these  conflicts  in  the 
tvpe. 

(1070) 

Q. — Collisions?  A. — Collisions  which 
injure  the  type  face. 

The  Chancellor:  That  depends  upon 
the  operation,  then?  A. —  Yes,  it  de- 
pends upon  the  rapidity  and  care  of  the 
operation. 

Mr.  McPherBOn:  Then,  when  a  letter 
on  its  swinging  bar  is  being  used  to  make 
an  impression  on  me  paper,  and  that 
is    being    returned    to    its    place    in    the 

machine,    if    that    comes its    return 

trip,  in  collision  with  another  on  its 
up-trip,  that  mighi  deface  the  upcoming 
tj  |"- !  A.  Zes,  sir;  the  up-coming  t\  pe 
face  would  si  like  some  pari  of  the  print- 
ing arm   of  the  other   letter,  and   the  two 

metals  would  come  incontact,  and.  na- 
turally, the  narrow  printing  edge  of  the 
letter  would  be  injured  injured  in 
many  instances. 

Q. — Then  do  I  understand  there  i>  ;( 
normal  machine  a  carefully  inspected 
machine,  aenl  out  !     a.  -Yes. 

Q. — As  they  leave  the  factory  they 
are  senl  oul  and  carefully  inspected, 
and  supposed  to  turn  out  ftrsl  class 
work  without  any  defe.-t-'      \       \  ,-s,  sir. 
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The  normally  constructed  machine  is 
carefully  aligned  and  arranged  so  that 
these  letters  will  as  nearly  ;i-  possible 
print  at  the  same  point. 

(Adjournment   1  until  2  p.m.) 

(1075) 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Monday,  20-4-03. 

Mr.  Crossin  re-called. 
Mr.  Ritchie:  Have  you  got  all  your 
books  with  you?  A. — I  have  got  the 
books  that  Mr.  McEvoy  requested  me 
to  bring.  After  looking  over  the 
books  he  said  I  would  require  to  briny 
the  bank  books  and  cheques  for  Satur- 
day. 

Q. — They  have  seen  the  others,  have 
they?  A. — Yes;  they  saw  those. 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Johnston. 
Q. — The  measurements  that  you  gave 
us  of  the  room,  are  they  the  present 
measurements,  or  the  measurements 
that  were  prepared  on  the  10th  or  11th 
day  of  March?  A. — I  took  the  measure- 
ments on  Thursday  or  Friday,  the  day 
I  was  up  here  before,  they  are  the 
same  as  they  would  be  then,  there  has 
been    no    alteration. 

Q. — That  is,  the  room  has  been  short- 
ened, has  it?  A. — No,  sir;  we  have 
the  floor  measurements,  not  the  wall. 
Q. — Was  there  any  change  in  the  par- 
tition at  the  end  during  the  past  three 
or  four  months?  A. — None  whatever; 
not   the   last   year. 

Q. — Now,  on  the  third  day  of  April 
this  year,  did  you  give  Mr.  Gamey  any 
money,  or  the  second?  A. — That  is 
something  I  cannot  tell.  Mr.  McEvoy 
looked  over  the  books,  and  he  said  all 
I  needed  to  fetch  here  was  the  cheque 
book,  and  the  cheques  for  March  and 
April.  I  know  there  was  money  given 
to  him  along  about  that  date,  but  I 
cannot    tell    the    exact    date. 

Q. — $350.00  about  the  beginning  of 
April?  A.— No,  there  was  no  $350.00, 
at  least  it  would  not  be  in  one  cheque 
if    it    was. 

(1076) 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  that?  A.— 
Well,  I  could  not  tell  you  the  amount. 

Q. — Was  there  a  considerable  amount? 
A.— There  was  one  cheque  of  $200,  an- 
other of  $66,  and,  I  think,  another  of 
$100;  I  am  not  sure,  but  there  were 
different    cheques    at    different    times. 

Q.— Are  those  all?  A.— ThSt  is  all 
I  recollect.       Latterly. 

Q. — What  books  would  9how  the  pay* 
ment  to  Mr.  Gamev  of  anv  more  monev 
than  that?  A.  Well,  the  ledger  would 
show. 

Q. — Then  we  will  have  the  ledger, 
please?        A.— The    ledger    is    not     here. 
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Mi".  McEvoy  looked  over  all  the  books 
and  said,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  those 
were  all  the  books  I  had  he  did  not 
wish  to  see  them  further.  We  could 
have  brought  all  the -books  up  here.  I 
had  them  here  the  other  day,  and  I 
could  have  brought  them  again  as  easy. 

Q. — You  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  McEvoy 
about  the  deposit  you  made  on  the  11th 
day  of  September,  1902?  A.— He  just 
saw  the  amount  in  the  bank  book  here. 

Q—  How  much  was  it?       A.— $900. 

The  Chancellor:  Was  it  you  or  the 
company  deposited  it?  A. — Th"e  com- 
pany deposited  it  to  the  credit  of  the 
company,   $900. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Received,  as  you  told 
him,  from  Mr.  Gamey?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — Received  when?  A. — Well,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Gamey  paid  it  in 
himself,   he   made   the   deposit. 

Q. — When  was  it  made?  A. — The 
bank  book  shows  here  it  was  on  the  11th 
of  September. 

(1077)     % 

Q.— Did  you  tell  Mr.  McEvoy  that 
you  got  that  on  the  10th?  A. — I  don't 
remember  saying  anything  about  that. 

Q. — Will  you  say  you  did  not  tell  him 
that?  A.— In  fact,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  did  not  know  the  date.  I  said  it 
was  got   on   the   10th  or   11th. 

Q. — I  will  recall  it  to  your  mind.  Will 
you  say  you  told  him  you  knew  it  was 
the  10th  because  you  had  carried  it 
around  over  night?  A. — Not  that 
amount.  This  $900  is  what  you  are 
referring  to? 

Q. — I  am  referring  to  the  amount  you 
carried  in  your  pocket?  A. — I  couldn't 
say  from  this  bank  book.  I  would 
have   to   refer   to   the   other   book. 

Q. — Then  you  had  better  get  your 
book?  A. — It  is  not  very  likely  that  I 
would  carry  $900  in  my  pocket  over 
night. 

The  Chancellor:  Mr.  McEvoy  relieved 
the  witness  from  bringing  books,  I  un- 
derstand. 

The  Witness:  Did  I  not  understand 
that  I  need  not  bring  any  books  ex- 
cept the  bank  books? 

Mr.  McEvoy:  Yes,  the  bank  book  for 
April  and  March. 

The  Chancellor:  The  witness  can  go 
for  them  now.  Is  there  anything  else 
that  you   want  than   the   ledger? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Anything  that  will 
show  the  money  on  the  10th  that  you 
got,  and  that  was  deposited  either  on 
the   10th  or  11th. 

The  Chancellor:  You  will  return  as 
quickly  as  possible,  Mr.  Crossin.  We 
have  waited  for  you  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  you  are  laying  a  foundation 
to  do  something  with  this  witness,  MX. 
Osborne.        What    is    it     you    wish    by 


(1078) 

him?        We    will    apprehend    it    better    if 
you  tell  us  the  precise  point  of  attach. 

Mr.  McPherson:  The  identification  or 
some  of  the  exhibits  that  nave  been 
filed,  in  series.       Exhibit   17   is  one. 

The  Chancellor:  Are  they  those  pur- 
porting to  come  from  Frank  Sullivan? 

Mr.  McPherson:  Not  in  the  firsi 
series.  That  will  be  in  a  series  by  it- 
self. 

The  Chancellor:  Are  the  documents 
all  in? 

Mr.  McPherson:  They  are  all  in,  my 
Lord.  The  first  is  The  Globe  inter- 
view, that  is  one  of  the  documents  in 
the  first  series.  The  first  series  con- 
sists of  three  documents;  the  first  is 
The  Globe  interview,  Exhibit  17,  the 
second  document  in  that  series  is  the 
typewritten  enclosure,  part  of  Exhibit 
29. 

The  Chancellor:  That  purports  to 
come  from   Sullivan? 

Mr.  McPherson:  It  is  in  the  X.  Y.  Z. 
letter,  either  from  Stratton  or  Sulli- 
van. 

The  Chancellor:  I  thought  Gamey  an- 
swered Sullivan.  He  did  not  suggest 
it  came  from  Mr.  Stratton,  and  I  think 
he  answered  Sullivan,  and  I  thought 
he  had  written  an  answer  to  it. 

The  Chief  Justice:  No,  he  said  no  one 
he  knew  of  but  Stratton  or  Sullivan 
could  have   written   such   a   letter. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Then  the  first  me  is 
17,  the  second  i«  the  typewritten  en- 
closure in  29,  and  the  third  is  juxuiuit 
13.  That  is  the  letter  sent  down  from 
Gore  Bay  addressed  to  the  Premier, 
dated    27th      October.        Your    Lordship 

(1079.) 

will  remember  that  ne  said  he  was  sup 
plied   with   a   typewritten   copy     of   the 
letter  written  in  Mr.  Aylesworth's  office 
to  take  home  and  sign  and  send  down. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  letter  from  Gore 
Bay  is  not  the  one  signed  by  Mr. 
Gamey's   son,  is   it  ? 

Mr.   McPherson  :    Yes,   my   Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then  what  do  you 
want   to  prove   about  these  ? 

Mr.  McPherson  :  To  prove  that  they 
are  all  written  on  the  same  machine. 
Then  the  second  series  is  4  and  30.  and 
the  X.  Y,  Z,  letter.  If  your  Lordship 
sees  them  he  will  apprehend  the  point. 
30  has  F.  J.  S.,  initials  signed  to  it. 
The  X,  Y,  Z,  letter  is  part  of  exhibit  29. 
Then  the  third  series  is  Exhibits  8,  9, 
11  and  3;  3  is  the  first  letter  that  was 
signed  in  Mr.  Aylesworth's  office. 

The  Chancellor  :  Your  object  is  to 
prove  the  identity  of  origin  of  all  these  ? 

Mr.  McPherson  :   Yes.  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then  Mr.  Osborne 
had    better    go    on. 
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Mr.   Osborne   recalled. 

Q. — When  you  left  the  box.  Mr.  Os- 
borne, we  were  speaking  aliout  a  normal 
typewriting  machine,  starting  out  with 
the  assumption  of  a  normal  typewriting 
machine,  a   standard  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Will  you  tell  the  Commissioner:! 
relating  to  possible  deviations  or  diver- 
genies  from  a  possible  standard  type- 
writing machine  ?  A. — I  have  already 
outlined  one  class  of  such  deviations, 
that  is  those  due  to  interferences  or  ac- 
cidents in  the  type  bars  striking  on  each 
other   or   the   type   striking  against   any 

H080.) 

other  part  of  tlie  machine  or  an}'  for- 
eign substance  that  -would  injure  the 
type   face. 

Q. — A  scar  or  something  of  the  kind 
on  the  type  face  ?  A. — Yes.  These  in- 
juries are  of  all  classes  and  of  different 
characters.  They  may  affect  any  part 
of  the  type  lace.  As  a  rule  such  in- 
juries due  to  ordinary  wear,  are  the 
rounding  off  of  extremities,  the  wearing 
away  of  extensions  of  letters  and  parts 
of  letters  tuat  project  out  from  tie 
body  and  the  bruising  of  a  line  at  ri*iy 
point,  making  the  letter  print  light  at 
that  point  or  preventing  it  from  printing 
at  all  by  being  too  low.  That  is,  I  have 
made  here  illustrations  of  two  letter:* 
"b"  and  "e"  with  two  extensions  broken 
off.  These  are  not  illustrations  from 
the  exhibits,  but  simply  illustrations  of 
the  manner  in  which  such  accidents  oc- 
cur. That  is  the  breaking  off  of  an  ex- 
tension in  the  letters.  This  same  ac- 
cident may  occur  by  a  sharp  blow  aCTUSI 
any  part  of  the  letter  which  would  bend 
down  a  surface  or  break  it  off  and  th  w 
prevent  it  printing  afterwards  at  that 
point. 

Q. — Leaving   a   void    there  ?     A. — Yi-a. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Breaking  the  con- 
tinuity ? 

A. — Of  the  line.  yes.  sir.  That  is  the 
first  point  or  particular  regarding  the 
development  of  characteristics  that  I 
wish  to  refer  to.  The  second  one  is  the 
relation  of  1he  letter  to  the  printing, 
point.  It  is  apparent  that  a  type  bar 
or  a  type  fastened  at  the  end  of  .a  tvpe 
bar  may  deviate  slightly  in  either  direc- 
tion in  tne  printing  position,  that  is  as 
illustrated  here  in  these  two  "O's"  ?  Jt 
may  print  to  the  left  or  to  the  right. 

(10S1.) 

Q. — Those  dotted  red  lines  you  have 
there,  it'  I  understand  correctly  repre- 
sent   the  Space   within   which   the  type  as 

if  strikes  tin-  paper  should  come,  tint 
is,  the  printing  point  ■  \.  That  is  the 
imaginary  point,  of  course,  the  printing 
point,  the  normal  point  at  which  all  of  the 
letters   are   designed    to  print,  but    these 
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same  accidents   that    1  have   referred  to 

may  bend  the  type  bars  In  such  a  way 
that  they  will  print  either  side  of  the 
normal  position. 

Q. — That  is  either  side  from  true  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir.  That  is  it  may  print 
horizontally  either  way  or  vertically 
either  way  out  of  position,  so  that  there 
are    four    deviations    in    a    general    way. 

Q. — Take  this  case  we  have  here,  th  >se 
two  O's,  describe  what  has  been  done 
from  normal  in  a  case  where  the  print 
will  show  as  you  have  it  there  ?  A. — 
In  the  example  on  the  right  the  lettei, 
through  a  bending  of  the  type  bar  or 
some  abnormal  condition,  that  particu- 
lar letter  in  relation  to  the  other  let- 
ter- prints  at  a  different  position,  that  is, 
its  printing  point  is  not  identical  with 
the  other  printing  points.  And  the  .>ne 
on  the  left  is  just  the  opposite.  This 
may  be  in  either  direction. 

The   Chancellor  :    Out   of   line  ? 

A. — Out  of  line  with  the  rest  of  the 
characters.  One  character  alone  would 
not  indicate  this  at  all.  it  is  simply  l.y 
comparison  with  the  others  that  are 
designed  to  print  at  one  common  point. 

Mr.  MePherson  :  The  illustrations  you 
have  before  you  are  of  characters  print- 
ing out   of   alignment  ?     A. — Yes.     This 

(1082.) 

laternal  alignment,  the  position  from 
left  to  right  is  also  due  to  the  condition 
of  the  carriage,  that  is  what  is  called 
the  machine  carriage  that  carries  the 
paper  from  right  to  left.  If  the  car- 
riage moves  sluggishly  or  slowly  the 
printing  character  may  reach  the  print- 
ting  point  before  the  carriage  had  reach 
ed  the  position  for  the  next  character.  M 
that  this  is  affected  by  that  condition 
Also  in  extremely  rapid  operation  tin1 
operator  may  strike  the  letter  beforo 
the  carriage  reaches  that  point,  and  a 
conclusion  upon  these  characteristics 
would  necessarily  he  based  upon  more 
than  one  example,  that  is.  it  musl 
based  on  what  is  the  normal  printing 
position  of  that  letter  <>n  the  machine 
by  examination  of  a  number  of  letter*.' 
The  next  characteristic  is  the  relation 
of  the  character  in  vertical  position  to 
the  base  line.  Any  letter,  particularly 
the  long  letters,  in  which  it  is  more  con- 
-(•iciti >us.  may  bend  from  left  to  right. 
May  be  in  its  proper  printing  position, 
hitt  may  he  Kent  from  left  to  right  SO 
that  it  stands  at  an  angle  either  to  the 
left  or    the   right    of   a    normal    position. 

Q. — That  is  it  is  out  of  true  on  ,ts 
type  bar  ?  A.-  It  is  turned  on  its  axis 
but  prints  in  the  normal  position  '.  The 
is  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
impression  on  the  paper.  This  i->  due  to 
what  is  called,  a  letter  getting  off  its 
feet,  that    is.  it   does  not   print    uniform1}' 
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throughout  the  character,  the  right  sida 

or     left       side       or     the  top     or       the 

bottom       strikes        the  paper        firsi. 

And     in     a     series       of  impressions 

(1083) 

this  is  apparent,  that  is  that  the  type 
is  so  placed  that  it  may  print  in  posi- 
tion and  it  may  print  in  alignment,  it 
may  print  in  perpendicular  position,  but 
it  may  be  turned  so  that  one  side  prints 
heavier  than  the  other,  or  the  top  or 
the  bottom,  it  strikes  so  that  it  strikes 
the  paper  at  that  place  first.  Of  course 
that  also,  as  in  the  matter  of  align- 
ment must  be  determined  by  an  ex- 
amination of  a  number  of  impressions. 
A  very  hard  impression,  in  which  the 
whole  surface  of  the  character  is  im- 
pressed upon  the  paper  might  not  show 
this,  because  a  very  hard  impression 
would  print  the  character  all  over  its 
face,  but  an  ordinary  impression  or  a 
light  impression  shows  distinctly  which 
part  of  the  character  strikes  the  paper 
first  and  individualized  the  machine  to 
that  extent.  Another  particular  in 
which  these  characters  become  indivi- 
dualizes is  in  parts  of  the  characters  be- 
coming filled  with  ink.  dried  ink,  so  that 
it  becomes  a  part  of  the  character  itself, 
as  far  as  the  printing  is  concerned.  This 
is  usually  true  of  portions  of  letters 
that  are  enclosed  like  the  top  of  the 
"e"  or  "o,"  or  the  enclosure  between 
angles  of  strokes  that  cross  each  other 
and  this  portion  of  the  type  becomes 
filled  with  ink  which  becomes  dry  and  is 
essentially  a  part  of  the  character  as 
far  as  the  impression  is  concerned.  Those 
are  the  six  points  I  have. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Five  so  far  you  have 
given   us. 

Mr.  McPherson:  He  has  illustrated 
six. 

(1084) 

Q. — How  many  different  characters 
does  the  ordinary  typewriting  machine 
produce?  A. — The  machines  in  most 
common  use  at  the  present  time  have 
76  characters. 

Q. — Take,  for  instance,  the  Reming- 
ton? A. — The  Remington  Xo.  6  and  No. 
7  have  76.  That  is  the  ordinary  ma- 
chine. 

Q. — Then  the  divergences  of  those  in 
relation  to  each  other  may  run  into 
very  large  numbers.  I  presume?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — What  would  you  state  about,  that 
as  the  result  of  your  experience  and 
examination?  A. — In  all  these  letters 
any  of  them  may  diverge  in  any  of  the 
particulars  mentioned,  and,  particularly 
the  point  of  injuries  may  occur  at  any 
point  of  any  letter  and.  of  course,  an 
injury  of  one  letter  may  combine  with 
an  injury  of  any  other  letter  so  that 
in  a  combination  of  the  possible  diverg- 


ences the  combination  would  reach  into 
the  hundreds   of  millions. 

The  Chancellor:  Perhaps  we  had  bet- 
ter take  Mr.  Crossin  now.  I.  see  that 
he  has  returned. 

Mr.  Crossin  recalled.  Cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Johnston: 

Q. — Will  you  look  at  your  ledger, 
please?  A. — This  is  the  book  that 
would  show  any  cash  deposited.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  that  leaf  should  have 
come  right  in  there,  but  I  cannot  find  it, 
it  was  not  there. 

Q.— What  leaf?  A.— There  is  a  leaf 
out  of  there. 

Q. — A  leaf  covering  this  period,  is  it? 
A. — That  is  the  last  I  can  find  there. 

Q. — The  leaf  covering  the  period?  A. 
— Yes,  it  would  have  appeared  in  there. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  will  show  you 
over  'here  if  you  will  permit  me. 

(1085) 

Q. — The  leaf  covering  the  transactions 
of  Sept.  10th  and  11th  is  missing?  A. — 
Apparently.     I  cannot   see  it   there. 

Q. — When  did  you  discover  it  to  be 
missing?-  A. — I  did  not  discover  it  un- 
til  Saturday   afternoon. 

The  Chancellor:  What  book  is  that, 
what  do  you  call  it?     A. — Cash  book. 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  Crossin  Piano 
Company  cash  book.  Then  the  next 
entry  that  you  find  in  this  book  after 
the  leaf  containing  the  transaction  that 
I  am  enquiring  about  is  what?  A. — 
Xow  that  that  is  gone  it  is  pretty  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  tell.  There  is  April  1st, 
1902. 

Q. — That  brings  it  down  to  July  19th, 
1902. 

The  Chancellor:  Is  the  gap  after 
July   19th?     A.— Yes,  my  Lord. 

Q  —  Up  to  what  date?* 

Mr.  Johston:  I  am  not  troubled  about 
February,  1903.  A.— Well,  that  comes 
tie  next. 

Q. — Here  is  a  loose  leaf  and  the  other 
leaf  has  been  torn  out  covering  the 
September  items?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Who  has  charge  of  this  book?  A. 
— Well,  I  have  charge  of  the  office,  of 
course.  Mr.  Gamey  has  a  key  to  the 
office. 

Q. — You  did  net  tear  it  out?  A. — Xo, 
sir.  I  know  nothing  about  it  whatever. 

Q. — And  nobody  so  far  as  you  know 
excepting  you  and  Mr.  Gamey  has  ac- 
cess to  this  book?  A.— Xot  that  I  am 
aware  of.  We  are  the  only  two  that 
have  a  key. 

Q. — And*  the  entry  after  the  leaf  that 
is  torn  out  is  March  26th.  What  date 
would  that  be? 

(1086) 

The  Chancellor:  I  thought  he  had  one 
in  February?  A. — It  is  February  back 
here.  1903,  I  guess  that  is. 
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Q. — The  gap  is  after  July  10th  up  to 
February,  1903,  is  it?  A— Yes,  ray 
Lord.  There  may  be  more  than  one 
leaf  out. 

Mr.  Johnston:  When  did  you  last 
see  this  book?  A. — Well,  I  used  it  right 
along. 

The  Chancellor:  It  is  a  book  in  cur- 
rent use?     A. — Yes,  in  current  use. 

Mr.  Johnston:  In  which  you  keep 
your  daily  entry  of  cash  receipts?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — And  in  that  book  you  have  en- 
tered all  your  cash  entries  from  last 
spring  until  the  present  time?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q.— And  do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  that 
you  did  not  know  the  leaves  were  miss- 
ing out  of  this  book  until  to-<?ay?  A. — 
Until  Saturday  afternoon,  the  first 
knowledge  I  had  of  it. 

Q. — Prior  to  Saturday  were  there  any 
loose  leaves  in  the  book?  A. — I  think 
there  have  been. 

Q. — You  would  know  whether  there 
were  or  not?  A.- — Y'es,  they  were  loose 
but   they  were  all  there. 

Q. — Have  you  any  bookkeeping,  a  re- 
cord of  the  cash  transactions  of  the 
Crossin  Piano  Company  excepting  this 
book?  A. — No,  there  really  is  not  at 
the  present  time. 

Q. — Then  this  is  the  only  book  you 
have  connected  with  the  cash  business 
of  the  Crossin  Piano  Company?  A. — 
Yes,  up  to  the  present.  We  intended 
getting  new  books. 

Q. — You  showed  Mr.  McEvoy  the  entry 
on  Saturday  in  this  book?  A. — Entry 
of   which? 

(1088) 

Q.— Of  the  $900?  A.— Well,  it  was  not 
there.       I  did  not    see  it. 

Q. — You  showed  him  the  entry  of  the 
$000  on  Saturday  in  this  book?  A.— 
Not  in  that  book.     It  is  in  this  book. 

Q. — You  swear  that  you  did  not  show 
it  to  him?  A. — Ye-:  I  did  not  see  it  at 
the  time  Mr.  McEvoy  was  there.  It 
was   the  bank   book. 

(,».  Never  mind  the  bank  bonk.  Con- 
fine yourself  to  this.  On  Saturday,  what 
occasion  had  you  for  seeing  that  the 
leaves  were  gone?  A. — 1  was  looking 
Over   Hie   books   for  differenl    items. 

Q. — What  were  you  looking  over  it 
for:  what  different  item--  \.  -More 
as  a  matter  of  business.  It  had  not 
anything  to  do  with  this  at   all. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  what  occasion 
you  had  to  look  over  tor  business  mat- 
ters. 1  don't  want  the  details  of  DUSi- 
ness  matters'.'  A.  Well,  1  was  link- 
ing over  just   in  a  general  wa\  . 

Q. —  Did  you  ever  look  over  in  a  gen- 
eral   wav   before?     A.     Many   a   time. 

Q. — Did  you  notice  the  leave-  -roue 
the    last     time    you      looked      over     prior 
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to   that    time?      A. — No,   1    did   not.    sir. 

Q. — When  did  you  look  over  prior  to 
Saturday?  A. — 1  have  not  the  faintest 
idea. 

Q. — Give  me  an  idea  within  three 
months?  A. — I  might  have  looked  over 
the  day  before,  for  all  I  know. 

Q. — And  if  you  did,  you  did  not  lose 
the  leaves  out  of  it?  A. — I  don't  think 
I  did.     I  think  I  would  have  seen  them. 

Q. — Then,  1  may  take  it  that  on  the 
Friday,  if  the  leaves  had  been  there,  you 
would  have  seen  them  ?     A. — I  think  so. 

(10S9) 

Q. — And  you  think  the  leaves  were 
there  on  Friday?  A. — I  think  they 
were.  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
they  were. 

Q. — And  if  they  were  destroyed  or 
stolen  out  of  the  books  it  was  some 
time  on  Saturday?  A. — I  will  not 
say  I  saw  the  book  on  Friday :  1  can 
recall  tnat  those  leaves  were  in  the  book 
the  early  part  of  the  week;  I  cannot 
say  what  day. 

Q. — They  would  be  in  there  as  late 
as  Wednesday,  to  the  best  of  your 
knowledge?  A. — Well,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  I  suppose  they  were 
Jiuesday    or    Wednesday. 

Q. — Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  Bay 
they  were  there  on  Thursday?  A. — No. 
I   would   not.     I   cannot    swear. 

Q. — Or  to  say  they  were  there  on 
Friday?     A. — No;    I   could  not  say. 

Q. — And  if  Mr.  McEvoy  -aw  the 
September  entries  on  Friday  in  this  book 
you  could  not  contradict  him  ?  A. — 1 
could  not. 

Q. — If  he  says  he  saw  these  entries  of 
September,  1902.  in  this  book  on  Friday 
when  he  was  at  your  place,  you  could 
not  contradict  him?  A. — No;  I  could 
not  contradict  him. 

Q. — Then,  you  have,  on  one  side,  the 
cash,  and.  on  the  other,  the  payments? 
A. — Yes;  there  is  another  book,  of  course, 
besides  that. 

Q. —  But  1  am  only  speaking  of  the 
general  way  in  which  it  is  kept?  A. — 
Yes,  of  course,  this  is  a  continuation  ol 
all   payments. 

Q. — I  am  not  troubling  about  that. 
nor  do  1  want  to  trouble  you  about 
that'.'  A.  There  are  some  more  entries 
of   cash   received   here. 

(1090) 

Q. — Then,  on  the  item  ending  Janu- 
ary L'7th.  1903,  and  for  nine  pages  prior 
to   that,  you   have   the  consecutive   leaves 

running  of  payments  out?  A.     Yes,  they 
appear  to  be  all  intact . 
Q. — Now,    continue    yourself    entirely 

to  Mr.  Carney's  matters.  On  March  -2t>. 
1903,  what  i>  that,  received  or  paid  out? 
A.     It    i-  cash  received. 
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Q. — On  April  3rd,  cash  for  marked 
cheque,   $200?      A.— Yes. 

The  Chancellor:  Is  that  cash  received? 

Mr.  Johnston:  11th  April,  $55  cash  re- 
ceived, and  17th  April,  $50?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Now,  these  are  the  Gamey  trans- 
actions   in    your    receipts?      A. — Yes. 

Q—  April  3rd,  11th  and  17th,  1903. 
March  28th  also  you  received  from  him? 
A. — Yes,  a  cheque. 

Q. — Then,  in  addition  to  that,  you 
told  me  —at  you  would  be  able  to  show 
me  the  moneys  you  had  paid  him,  have 
you  got  your  book?  A. — Yes;  I  can 
show  you  that;  there  has  been  a  certain 
amount  paid  in   stock. 

Q. — I  do  not  care  about  that?  A. — 
There  is  one  cheque  to  Mr.  Gamey,  $100. 
on  March  28th. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  paid  Gamey? 
A. — YTes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Johnston:  And  that  is  the  day  on 
which   he   paid   you   $50?     A. — Yres. 

Q. — The  next  entry  is  apparently 
there?     A. — $200,  marked  cheque. 

Q. — Marked  cheque  of  whom?  A. — 
The  firm,  the  company's. 

Q. — oheque  to  Mr.  Gamey  re  marked 
cheque?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — . .  ^at  does  that  mean  ?  A. — Took 
it  to  the  bank,  and  had  it  marked,  and 
gave  it   to  him. 

(1091) 

Q.—  You  paid  him  back  the  $200  thai 
day   also  ? 

The  Chancellor:  He  got  $200,  and  paid 
$200?     A.— Yes,   sir. 

Mr.  Johnston:  What  was  the  object 
of  that?  A.— He  gave  me  the  $200,  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  kindly  get  him  a 
marked  cheque  for  it,  as  he  wished  to 
transmit    it   somewhere,   I   presume. 

Q. — Are  those  all  the  payments?  A. 
— No,  there  is  more. 

Q. — What  else  did  you  pay  him,  $65 
on  the  31st  day  of  March?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Let  me  look  at  your  bank-book, 
just  at  these  items;  will  you  pick  out 
the  cheques?  A. — There  is  the  $200. 
The  $65.  What  date  is  that  $100?  It 
must  be  in  the  old  bundle  of  cheques.  I 
know  Mr.  McEvoy  saw  it. 

Q—  The  other  $100  is  among  the  old 
cheques?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — We  do  not  care  anything  about 
that  particularly,  and  we  are  not  much 
interested  in  the  cheques  beyond  that. 
Now,  on  the  11th  day  of  September,  a 
deposit  goes  to  your  credit  of  $900?  A. 
— Yes,  to  the  credit  of  the   company. 

Q. — I  am  speaking  about  the  com- 
pany when  I  say  your  credit?  A. — It 
is  the  same. 

Q. — When  did  you  see  that  deposit 
slip  again?  A. — The  deposit  slip  deposit- 
ing  this   $900? 

Q.— Yes?  A.— I  don't  know  that  1 
ever  saw  it.  I  don't  recollect  of  ever 
having  seen  it. 


The  Chancellor:  You  said  that  was 
deposited  by  Gamey  himself?  A. — Yes, 
my  Lord. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Is  it,  or  was  it,  in  your 
handwriting  ?     A. — No,   sir. 

s;. — Was  any  deposit  slip  in  your 
handwriting  of  that  date,  1 1th  of  Septem- 
ber?    A. — 1   couid  not  swear  to  that. 

(1092) 

Q. — Did  you  make  any  other  deposit 
on  the  11th  day  of  September?  A. — 
There  is  no  record  here  in  the  bank  book 
for  it,  that  is  all  I  know. 

Q. — Did  you  know  about  this  deposit 
being  made?       A.— About  the  $900? 

Q. — Yes?       A. — Oh,  yes,  certainly. 

Q. — Yrou  were  at  the  bank  with  him? 
A.— Y'es,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  moneys  in  your 
possession  that  you  carried  over  from 
the  10th?       A.— Yes,  I  had. 

Q. — How  much?  A. — Somewheres  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  couple  of  hundred. 

Q. — Did  you  deposit  that?  A. — No. 
cash  payments  were  made,  distributed 
around  different  things. 

Q. — Look  at  your  book  and  tell  me, 
your  cash  payments  made  on  11th  of 
September  that  you  speak  of,  accounting 
for  your  $200?  A. — I  cannot  tell  you 
that  without  the  vouchers. 

Q. — I  am  taking  your  cash  book, 
which  is  true  and  correct,  1  suppose? 
A. — Yes,  it  is  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q. — Here       is  September?  A. — 

Well,  I  could  not  tell  you  thai  without 
having  the  vouchers. 

Q. — Do  you  enter  in  your  cash  book 
the  cash  you  pay  out?  A. — Only  those 
that  have  not  vouchers,  items  that  have 
not  vouchers. 

Q—  And  that  is  all?       A.— Yes. 

Q. — That  you  enter  in  your  cash 
book?  A. — No,  not  all  that  we  enter 
in   the   cash   book. 

Q. — What  do  you  enter  in  your  cash 
book  as  payments  out?  A. — Well, 
sometimes  I  enter  them  and  sometimes 
Mr.  Gamey  enters  them.  As  a  matter 
of   fact,   those   are  Mr.   Gamey's   entries, 

(1093) 

they  are  not  my  entries  at  all. 

Q. — I  do  not  care  whose  entries. 
What  items  do  you  enter  in  your  cash 
book  as  moneys  paid  out?  A. — Well, 
this  book  will  show.  (Refers  to  diary.) 
That  is  September,  1902? 

Q. — YTes?        A. — Here   it   commences. 

The  Chancellor:  What  is  this  you  are 
reading  from?  A. — Diary  practically, 
my  lord. 

Mr.  Johnston:  This  is  not  kept  in 
consecutive  order  at  all,  it  is  a  cash 
book?  A. — Yes,  well  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that  item.  This  is  my  writ- 
ing here,  not  that. 
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Q_The   top   part   of  it   is   yours,  and 
the  other  part  Mr.  Gamey's?       A.— Yes 
Q._From    August    1st    down?        A  — 
Part  of  it,  from  here. 

Q.— I  am  just  taking  this  page.  1 
do  not  want  to  go  beyond  September? 
A.— That  is  all  right.  Those  are  not 
my  entries. 

n_The  items  in  September  are  Mr. 
Gamey's  handwriting?  A.— Yes,  taken 
from  Vouchers,  receipts. 

Q.— Then,  I  ask  you  what  items  clo 
you  put  in  your  'cash  book?  A.— 
Well,  that   is  the  same  thing. 

Q_Items  without  vouchers?  A.— 
Sometimes.  Then  they  would  all  be 
put  into  that  book  and  this  as  well 
\s  a  matter  of  fact,  this  book  has  not 
been  balanced   for   over   six  weeks. 

q  _Are  your  items  put  into  your  cash 
book  cash  *  received  and  cash  paid  out? 
a  --  Yes. 

"  Q—Look  at  your  bank  book  for  the 
date  21st  September,  and  we  will  see 
if  vour  entries  are  made  properly?  A. 
_- I  do  not  sav  they  are  kept  properly. 
We  have  not  "adopted  a  regular  system 

(1094) 
of  book-keeping.  . 

Q_That  does  not  show  us  anything.' 
A. — Nothing   at   all. 

Q. — Then  you  balance  your  cash 
book,  because  I  see  "to  balance  on 
hand,"   so  much?       A.— Yes. 

Q_ In  your  cash  book  you  have 
"items  without  voucher-.  $125.50"?  A. 
—Yes.  those  would  be  In  here. 

Q_Do  not  confuse  the  books.  Take 
your  cash  book.  You  have  "Yokes 
Hardware  Company,''  that  would  be  a 
voucher  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q.— And  the  next?  A.— Yes,  all 
those    are   vouchers. 

Q—  And  on  that  page  you  have  items 
without  Yo\ichers  that  you  lump  at 
$125:50?       A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q—  And  that  is  the  way  you  kept 
your  books?  A.— Yes.  that  is  really 
the    svstem. 

Q_lXow,  was  Mr.  Gamey  at  your 
place  on  Saturday?  A.— This  last 
Saturday?  He  was  there  Saturday 
morning. 

Q. — He  was  there  in  your  office?  A. 
Ycr,   sir. 

q_ — Anfi  Was  there  for  some  consider- 
able time?  A.— I  cannot  tell.  He  was 
there  when  I  arrived  back  at  the  fac- 
tory. 

Q. — Was  he  there  more  than  once  on 
Saturdav?      A.— Yes. 

Q. — Two  or  three  times?  A.— Yes, 
he   was   (here  twice   to  my   knowledge. 

Q_And  the  first  time  you  noticed  the 
mutilation  of  the  books  was  on  Satur- 
dav   afternoon.        A. — Yes.        Late. 

Q.— Then  did  you  -ec  Mr.  Gamey 
since      Saturday      afternoon?  A. — No, 

sir:    I    have    not    seen    him    since. 
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Q. — Do  you  know  where  he  is?  A. 
—I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  I 
have  not  seen  him  or  had  any  communi- 
cation. 

q. — You  do  not  know?       A.— No. 

The  Chancellor:  He  is  not  in  court,  i* 
he? 

(1095) 

Mr.  Johnston-:  X".  my  Lord. 
Q. — Now,  with  reference  to  that  de- 
posit slip,  of  which  we  will  hear  nine 
later,  perhaps,  you  knew  that  a  de- 
posit was  going  to  be  made  on  the 
ilth?  A.— That  is  the  $900  you  are 
referring  to,  yes. 

Q. — Was  that  in  one  hundred  dollar 
bills?  A. — I  don't  know  what  the  tie- 
nomination  of  the  bills  was.  Could  not 
say  for  that. 

Q. — You  told  me  you  were  present  at 
the  time  it  was  made?  A. — The  de- 
posit   was    made  ? 

Q  —  In  the  bank?       A.— I  was. 
Q. — And    you    saw    him    making    the 
deposit?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  saw  him  writing  out  the 
deposit  slip?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  know  that  it  was  in  his 
handwriting?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — According  to  your  story?  A. — 
Yes,   according   to   my   story. 

Q. — According  to  your  recollection.  1 
do  not  mean  it  offensively,  and  you  say 
you  don't  know  that  there  was  nine 
one  hundred  bills  in  that  deposit?  A.— 
No,  I  couldn't  say.  I  don't  know.  1 
don't  know  what  the  denominations 
were  at  all. 

Q. — You  don't  remember?  A. — No. 
Q. — You  knew  at  the  time  if  you 
had  been  asked?  A. — No,  we  went  into 
the  bank  and  he  pulled  the  money  out 
of  his  pocket  and  wrote, out  the  slip 
himself  and  turned  and  handed   it  in. 

Q. — How  did  you  notice  the  ofher  de- 
posit he  was  making?  A. — Which 
other?       The  $900,  do  you  mean? 

Q. — The  large  deposit  that  you  swore 
to  the  other  day  that  you  saw  him 
make?  A. — The    $1,500,    or    supposed 

$1,500.    that    was    under    very    different 
circumstances. 

(1000) 

Q. — Were  they  made  at  the  same 
time  ?  A. — No.  that  was  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Q. — When  was  the  other  deposit 
made  ?  A.— The  deposit  of  the  $000 
was  made  in  the  afternoon,  before  lunch. 

The  Chancellor  :  Was  it  the  same- 
day  ?   A.     The   same   day. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  You  have  never  seen 
that    deposit    slip    since  ?      A. — No.   sir. 

Q. — <>n  Saturday  yon  had  a  messenger 
from  the  l>ank  at  your  office  enquiring 
about  the  loss  of  that  deposit  slip  ?  A— 
I  had  a   messenger  come  and  ask   for  Mr. 

i  tamey. 
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Q. — Saw  him  in  your  presence  ?  A. — 
Called  Mr.  Gamey  into  the  office. 

Q. — Saw  him  in  your  presence  ?  A. — 
For  a  few  minutes. 

Q. — Asked  him  about  the  dep  >sit 
slip  ?     A. — Something   said    about   that. 

Q. — What  did  Mr.  (iamey  say  to  him  ? 
A. — I  did  not  hear  that  conversation  ? 
1   stepped   to  one   side. 

Q. — You  did  not  hear  anything  of  the 
conversation  ?  A. — I  heard  a  few  re- 
marks, something  about   the   slip. 

Q. — Tell  me  what  you  heard  ?  A. — 
The  messenger  came  into  the  office.  I 
was  in  the  office.  Mr.  Gamey  was  in  the 
work-room,  or  one  of  the  work-rooms. 
He  said,  "Is  Mr.  Gamey  here  ?"  I  sa;', 
"Yes."  He  said,  "I  would  like  to  see 
him."   so   I   called   Mr.   Gamey   in. 

The  Chancellor  :  This  was  Saturday  ? 
A. — Yes,  my  lord,  Saturday  morning 
about  10  o'clock  or  a  little  after.  Mr. 
Gamey  came  in.  The  messenger  pro 
duced  a  piece  of  paper  which  I  observed 
was  a  deposit  slip;  I  just  saw  the  head- 
ing of  it;  and  said  something  about  that 
that  was  not  the  slip. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  was  not  the  slip, 
what  ?      A. — I   don't    know.      I      walked 

(1097) 
away. 

Q. — What  did  Mr.  Gamey  say  in  rep'y 
to  that  ?  A. — I  did  not  hear  that.  7 
walked  back  out  into  the  work-room. 

Q. — Is  that  all  the  conversation  ?  A.— 
That  is  all  I  heard. 

Q. — You  have  not  forgotten  any  of  it? 
A. — Xo,  1  have  not  forgotten  any  of  it 
at  all. 

Q. — Then  did  you  go  down  to  the 
bank  ?     A. — Y'es,  sir. 

Q. — What  time  did  you  go  to  the 
bank  ?  A. — It  would  be  about  ten  min- 
utes after  the  messenger,  in  fact,  the 
messenger  went  down  stairs  with  us. 

Q. — Did  anybody  else  come  up  to  se^ 
you  or  Mr.  Gamey  about  that  deposit 
slip  on  Saturday  ?  A. — We  went  to  the 
bank.     No  one  came  up  to  see  me. 

Q. — Come  up  to  see  Mr.  Gamey  ?  a. — 
Came    with   Mr.   Gamey. 

Q. — After  you  had  been  at  the  bank  ? 
A. — He  came  back  with  us. 

Q. — You  went  down  to  the  bank  about 
what  hour  on  Saturday  r  A. — We  went 
right  with  the  messenger,  it  would  be, 
I  suppose,  about  10.15,  I  would  imagine. 

Q. — About  10.15  you  came  out  of  the 
bank  ?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Who  came  up  with  you  then  ? 
A. — It  is  the  receiving  teller  or  one  o* 
them. 

Q. — What  is  the  name  of  the  receiving 
teller  ?  A.— Howarth  ?  A.— I  think 
Howarth,   of   Oakville. 

Q. — What  is  the  name  of  the  messeng- 
er, Barton  ?     A.— I  couldn't  tell  vou.     I 


recognize  him  when  I  see  him,  but  I 
don't  know  his  name. 

Q. — You  have  done  business  there  for 
a  long  time  ?  A. — Oh,  yes,  but  I  don't 
know  his  name. 

Q. — What  did  you  come  up  to  the  of- 
fice for  ?     A. — There  was  no  explanation 

(1098) 
given  to  me. 

Q. — Did  you  ask  for  any  ?  A. — No,  I 
did  not. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  what  took  place  a: 
the  office  when  they  came  up  ?  A. — 
No,  Mr.  Gamey  and  the  messenger  were 
in  the  office  alone. 

Q. — So  that  you  do  not  know  anything 
about  what   took   place   then  '(     A. — No. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Howarth  show  you  any 
thing  ?     A.— No. 

Q. — Did  you  see  anything  in  his  hand  ? 
A. — I  saw  a  deposit  slip. 

Q. — Then    did    you    have    any    further 
conversation  with  Mr.  Gamey  with  refer- 
ence  to  that  official  ?     A. — None  what 
ever. 

Q. — You  have  told  us  all  that  took 
place  ?     A. — Exactly. 

Q. — So  that  we  may  eliminate  you 
from  what  may  transpire  hereafter  ? 
A. — If  you  will  permit  me  to  make  one 
explanation.  Mr.  Howarth  and  Mr. 
Gamey  were  in  the  office  together.  I 
was  in  the  work-room.  They  remained 
there  possibly  10  or  15  minutes.  Mr. 
Howarth  came  out  alone,  bade  me  good- 
morning  and  was  followed  two  or  three 
minutes  after  by  Mr.  Gamey.  I  have  not 
seen  him  since. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  15  or  20  minutes,  d5.d 
you  say,  they  were  together  ?  A.-- Yes, 
I  would  judge  so.  Not  more  than  15,  I 
would  say. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Was  Mr.  Gamey  alone 
in  the  office  during  this  time  ?  A. — With 
Mr.  Howarth  ? 

Q. — Was  he  alone  in  the  office  on  that 
occasion  without  Mr.  Howarth  ?  A. — 
Yes,  he  had  been  in  the  office  previous 
to  Mr.  Howarth's  coming,  alone. 

Q. — He  had  been  in  the  office  before 
Mr.  Howarth  came  at  all.  A. — Yes,  dur- 
ing my  absence. 

(1099) 

Q. — Was  he  in  the  office  after  Mr 
Howarth  left  ?     A.— Yes. 

Q—  Alone  ?     A.— Yes. 

The  Chancellor  :   That  is  Gamey  # 

Mr.  Johnston  :    Yes,  my  lord. 

Q. — Did  you  write  a  deposit  slip  on 
Saturday  ?    A.— No. 

Q. — Did  you  write  any  part  of  a  de- 
*  posit  slip  on  Saturday  1  a. — .None, 
whatever. 

Q. — Then  I  may  take  it.  which  I  be- 
lieve is  the  truth  beyond  any  doubt,  that 
we   may   eliminate    you   from   any   cai 
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neetion  with  the  deposit  slip  ?  A. — I 
know  absolutely  nothing  about  it. 

Q. — And  you  have  told  us  absolutely 
all  that  took  place  ?  A.— I  think,  so  far 
as  know,  all  I  saw  and  all  I  heard. 

The  Chancellor  :  This  is  last  Saturday 
you  are  speaking  of  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Your  recollection  would  be  clear 
as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  There  is  nothing  that 
you  are  keeping  back  at  all  in  any  way  ? 
A. — On  our  way  back  from  the  bank, 
while,  as  I  said  previously,  there  was  no 
explanation  given  to  me,  they  seemed 
to  be  looking  for  a  lost  paper,  both  of 
them  tracing  back  the  route  Mr.  Gamey 
had  gone  from  the  bank  up  to  the  fac- 
tory, that  is  all  I  know. 

Q. — Looking  for  a  lost  paper  ?  A. — 
Ses. 

Q. — You  knew  that  paper  was  a  papor 
of  the  11th  day  of  September,  1902  ? 
A. — I  surmised  that  it  was.  I  was  not 
told  so. 

Q. — You  had  reason  to  believe  it  was  ? 
A. — Yes,  I  was  not  told  so,  but  I  in- 
ferred it  was. 

Q. — You  had  reason  to  infer  that  ? 
A.— I  had. 

Q, — And  your  inference  was  as  yju 
have  told  us  ?  A. — Yes. 

(1100) 

The  Chancellor  :  They  made  a 
search  for  that  on  the  way  to  and 
from  the  'bank  ?  A.— The  question 
was  asked  Mr.  Ganney  by  Mr.  How- 
artb  which  way  he  had  sone.  mean- 
ing what  route  he  had  taken  from 
the  time  he  had  left  tlhe  bank  going 
back  t<>  our  factory,  and  as  I  sup- 
pose Ave  -were  taken  over  the  same 
route  back   to  the  factory,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Then  did  Mr.  Gamey 
search  his  pockets  or  clothing  in  the 
of  lice  ?      A. — He    did    in    the    bank. 

Q. — When  vou  were  down  there  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — .He  searched  in  his  pockets  and 
clothing  for  this  that  you  inferred  to 
be    the    deposit     Blip  ?       A. —  Yes. 

The  Chancellor  :  Did  you  under- 
stand that  Gamey  had  got  some 
paper  from  the  bank  which  he  had 
lest  ?  a.  Yes.  my  Lord.  If  l  might 
be  permitted  to  make  a  statement  I 
understood  that  it  was  a  deposit 
slip   thai    lie    wished    to   show    me. 

m.  Thai  Ga/mey  wished  to  show 
yen  V  A. — Yes.  a  copy  of  a  deposit 
slip   that    he   wishefl   to   show   me. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Now  from  whom 
did  you  understand  that  ?  a. — From 
Mr.  ( laiiicv   himself  ? 

Q.— When  (li.l  he  tell  you  that  ?  A. 
— dust  iii  the  presence  of  the  messen- 
ger. 

Q. — That    was    the    excuse    that    was 

given,   whether     rightly     or   wrongly, 
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we  are  not  concerned  for  the  mo- 
ment V  A. — Yes.  that  was  the  only 
explanation  given  to  me. 

Q. — Now  what  object  would  there 
be  in  showing  you  a  deposit  slip  of 
the  11th  September  ?  A. — I  have 
not  the  faintest  idea  what  his  object 
was.      There  was   no   explanation. 

Q. — Can  yon  give  any  reason  ?  A. — 
No,  I  cannot,  unless  it  was  for  him 
to  him  to  determine  whether  that 
slip  was  made  out  in  my  writing   or 

(1100%) 

his.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  could 
infer.  He  did  not  say  that.  He 
did  not  tell  me  that. 

Q. — There  was  no  business  reason  ? 
A. — No,  none  whatever  as  far  as  I 
know. 

(1101) 


You  are  speaking 
still,    are    you  ? 
Yes,  my  Lord:  it  is 
The  details  will  be 


The  Chancellor 
of    last   Saturday 

Mr.  Johnston  : 
all  on  Saturday, 
given  afterwards. 

Q. — Gamey  said  to  the  bank  that 
they  must  surely  be  mistaken  ?  A. — 
I   don't   know   that   I   heard   that. 

Q. — We  have  what  we  handed 
back.  If  that  was  not  the  original, 
then  he  must  have  lost  the  original. 
A. — Yes.  I   heard   those  words. 

Q. — Xow  had  you  any  transaction 
on  Saturday  in  the  bank  ?  A. — Noth- 
ing beyond    getting   those   cheques. 

Q. — No,  any  bank  transaction  ?  A. 
— No.  no   money  transaction. 

Q. — No  business  to  take  you  or 
Gamey  there  as  far  as  business  was 
concerned  ?  A. — Not  at  that  time; 
no. 

Q. — Nor.  at  any  time  on  Saturday  ? 
A. — 'No,  I  had  been  at  the  bank  be- 
fore that. 

Q. — And  you  had  got  a  cheque,  I 
suppose,  to  pay  your  hands  ?  A. — 
No.  sir:  1  went  to  get  this  book  made 
up,  and  to  get  those  cneques. 

Q. — Had  you  any  transaction  with 
the  bank  V  A. — No:  1  had  no  trans- 
action with  the  bank  ?  You  would 
not  call  this  a   transaction  ? 

Q. — No.  A. — Then  I  had  no  trans- 
action. 

Q. — 1  am  speaking  of  a  business  or 
a  banking  transaction  ?  A. — No,  I 
had  no  transaction  whatever  beyond 
getting  some  money  changed  for  the 
cashier. 

Q. — And  that  you  had  gol  done  at 
what  hour  in  tihe  morning  V  A. — It 
was  shortly  after  nine.  1  „-ot  in  by 
the    side    door. 

Q. — You  wanted  it  changed  for 
business   purposes?     A.— Paying     the 

staff. 

Q. — 1  would  like  your  Lordships  to 
direct,   and   1    am  not    at    liberty   to   -ay 
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what  the  line  oif  action  will  be,  but 
I  should  like  your  Lordships  to  say 
that  this  book  should  remain  in  cus- 
tody of  the  court  for  a  few  days, 
sealed  up.  I  have  no  desire  what- 
ever   to    deprive    Mr.    Crossin. 

The  Chancellor  :  Do  yon  make  any 
objection  to  that,  Mr.  Crossin  ?  A. — 
Oh,  it  doesn't  interfere  with  us  very 
much,   as  far   as  that  is   concerned. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then  it  may  be 
sealed  up  by  the  Registrar. 

:Mr.  Ritclhie  :  I  want  to  see  it  in 
re-examination. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Oh,  yes;  I  mean 
after  we  are  througth   with  it. 

Q. — Who  generally  makes  out  the 
deposit  slips  for  the  Crossin  Com- 
pany ?     A. — I  generally  do  it,  chieny. 

Q. — Will  yon  tell  me  another  case 
excepting  the  one  you  speak  of  on 
the  Hth  September  in  which  Mr. 
jamey  made  out  the  deposit  slip  ? 
A. — Yes,  tlhere  was  one  made  out 
shortly  after  he  came  into  the  firm 
about  two  years  ago,  I  remember 
that. 

Q. — 'Are  those  the  only  two  cases 
of  deposit  slips  being  made  out  by 
Mr.  Gamey  that  you  can  recall  ?  A,-— 
As  near  as  I  can  recall  they  are  the 
only  two. 

Q. — Did  you  know  what  the  de- 
posit of  $900  was  for  ?  A.— What  it 
went   into   the  business   for  ? 

Q.— Yes.  A. — Oh,  yes;  it  was  due 
the  business. 

Q. — By  whom  ?  A. — From  Mr. 
Gamey. 

Q. — That  was  the  exact  amount,  or 
was  it  on  account  ?  A. — That  was  the 
balance,  the  balance  that  completed 
what  was  due  then. 

Q- — Upon  stock  transactions  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

(1103) 

Q. — He  was  paying  up  his  stock?  A. 
— Yes,  it  was  a  balance. 

Q. — $900  that  he  was  paying  at  that 
time?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

The  Chancellor:  Stock  in  the  com- 
pany ?     A. — Yes. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  The  capital  he  agreed 
to  put  in?  A. — Yes,  it  was  agreed  upon 
some  considerable  time  before,  of  course. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Your  company  was  in- 
corporated, when?  A. — We  got  the  pa- 
pers and  took  over  the  stock  on  the 
13th  day  of  January,  this  year. 

Q. — So  that  the  money  he  had  agreed 
to  put  in  as  a  part  of  his  stock  pay- 
ment would  be  used  in  the  business,  of 
course?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — In    the    ordinary    way?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — I  do  not  desire  to  refer  to  any 
balances   or   otherwise?      A. — It   was   to 


be  stock  and  material,  wages  and  every- 
thing. 

Q. — I  mean  the  balance  would  be  very 
much  less  than  $900  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  very  much  more,  the  monthly 
balance?     A. — Oh,  yes. 

Q. — Then,  when  you  organized  your 
company,  he  would  receive  in  payment 
an  equivalent  amount  in  stock?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — And  -  is  the  largest  stockholder 
in    the    company  ?      A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q  —  I  think  lie  holds  $2,500  worth  in 
the  company,  25  shares?  A. — Yes,  55 
shares. 

Q. — At  $50  a  share?    A.— $100  a  share. 

Q. — And  the  company  was  incorpor- 
ated with  what  shares?  A. — $50,000  in- 
corporation. 

Q. — 500    shares?      A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — And  he  held  55  shares,  which,  as 
far  as  the  stock  outstanding  is  con- 
cerned, represents  the  majority  of  the 
company  ?      A. — Yes. 


(1104) 

The  balance  is  held  by  yourself  and 
some  others  ?     A. — Yes. 

The  Chancellor:  Did  Mr.  Crossin  pro- 
duce the  ledger  you  were  speaking  about? 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  ledger  you  spoke 
of?  A. — Well,  that  is  really  the  book, 
the  dairy;  that  is  the  only  one  we  have 
at  the  present  time.  We  have  been 
deferring  getting  company  books,  that 
is  why  it  has  been  kept  in  that  way. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  not  ordered 
the  books  yet. 

Q. — This  does  not  show  any  accounts 
between  anybody?     A. — No. 

Q. — It  is  a  mere  running  daily  trans- 
action?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — A  running  account  from  day  to 
day  ?      A. — Yes. 

The  Chancellor:  The  company  has 
been  going  on  without  company  books? 
A. — That  is  really  the  explanation,  my 
Lord;  we  have  not  yet  ordered  company 
books.  It  has  been  deferred.  I  have 
neglected  it.  I  work  with  the  staff 
there  mechanically. 

Mr.  Johnston:  You  just  go  on  from 
day  to  day  making  these  entries?  A. — 
Y'es,  sir.  Referring  to  the  shares,  1 
was  speaking  of  the  amount  at  the  time 
that  the  company  was  taken  over. 

Q. — On  your  stock  register,  the  record, 
Mr.  Gamey  still  appears  as  the  holder 
of   all   these   shares?      A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — There  has  been  no  transfer  made? 
A. — None.  Well,  none  that  I  am  aware 
of,    only    by   hearsay. 

Q.— Do  not  let  us  bother  with  hear- 
say? A. — I  don't  know  of  any,  no  other 
certificate  has  been  issued  except  what 
is  there. 

Q. — Excepting  what  appears  in  your 
stock  book  ?     A. — Yes. 
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Q. — And  you  have  no  notice  of  any 
assignment  or  transfer  of  any  of  those 
shares?     A. — No  notice  whatever. 

Q. — What  position  do  you  hold  in  the 
company?  A. — Secretary-treasurer  and 
general  business  manager. 

Q. — And  you  are  the  gentleman  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  enter  the  stock? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  to  enter  the  transfer  of  stock 
if  any  were  made?  A. — Yes,  it  would 
not    ue    valid    without    my    signature. 

Q. — And  these  are  all  the  shareholders 
in    the    stock    book?      A. — Yes    . 

.Mr.  Riddell:  Have  you  not  a  list 
of  shareholders?  A. — No:  that  is  all 
there    are. 

Q. — A  list  of  shareholders,  with  their 
addresses?  A. — They  are  all  there,  the 
names   are   there. 

Mr.  Johnston:  You  do  not  keep  a 
separate  stock  register?  A. — Not  as 
yet.  That  was  to  have  been  ordered 
with  the  company's  books  when  the  new 
set   was  ordered. 

Q. — The  only  names  then  appearing 
are:  Mr.  Gamey.  Mr.  Crossin  and  Mr. 
Levesconte?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  a  nominal  share  in  the  name 
of  a  wife  of  one   of   them?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  was  to  make  up  the  five 
incorporators  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then,  let  me  ask  you  again  it 
there  was  any  transfer  of  stock  made  at 
all.  it  would  have  to  come  through  you? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  lie  entered  in  the  book  some- 
where?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And.  you  understand  that  as  being 
necessary   to  its  validity?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  by-laws  in  connection 
with  the  company?  A. — Oh,  yes;  a  full 
set. 

(1106) 

Q. — And  one  of  the  by-laws  is  that 
it  must  be  recorded  before  it  i-  valid'.' 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — Referring  to  Exhibit  55,  was  there 
formerly  a  part  it  ion  further  back'.'  A. 
—No. 

Q. —  Was  there  one  further  forward? 
A. — That  is  the  front  wall,  a  brick 
wall. 

Q. — The  one  facing  south,  and  the  one 
facing  the  west,  are  brick  wall-.'  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — The  one  facing  north  is  a  parti- 
tion?     A.      Ye>.  a    partition. 

Q  A  wood  partition,  and  the  one  rac- 
ing east  is  a  wood  partition?  A.  V'-, 
sir. 

Q. —  Is  there  a  partition  on  one  aide, 
as  it  were,  jutting  out  into  the  room? 
A.  Yes,  that  part  there,  it  comes  in 
narrower,  of  course.  We  had  to  have 
that  in  order  to  facilitate  another  thing 
outside  the  room. 
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Q. — is  there  a  partition  standing  from 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  room  out 
into  the  room?  No;  there  is  nothing 
like   that. 

Q. — The  walls  of  this  room?  A. — 
This  is  perfectly  straight.  That  is  the 
north   wall. 

Q. — No  projections  either  way?  A. — 
No,  none  whatever.  This  I  put  as  mark- 
ing a  ledge  we  have  around  in  which 
we  box  the  steam   pipes. 

Q. — The  ledge  on  the  west  side  is  the 
ledge  that  covers  the  steam  pipes?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — I  do  not  know  just  what  ruling 
your  Lordships  may  make  in  regard  to 
this  question  of  the  slip.  I  desire  very 
much  to  clear  that  up  at  the  present 
moment;  the  one  of  the  11th  September. 

(1107). 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  the  one  that 
.Mr.  Gamey  is  said  to  have  lost? 

Mr.  Johnston:    Y'es. 

The  Chancellor:  I  do  not  know  at 
present.  All  we  know  we  surmise  that 
some  paper  was  given  to  him  by  the 
bank,  and  has  been  lost.  We  do  not 
know  that  it  was  given  to  him  by  the 
bank.  This  gentleman  does  not  know. 
It  is  not  clear  yet  about  that.  If  you 
prove  that  it  was  given  to  him  by  the 
bank  and  lost  that  is  another  thing.  We 
do  not   know  enough  to  rule  at  present. 

.Mr.  Johnston:  I  do  not  desire  to  dis- 
turb the  order  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
present  moment,  but  if  I  go  into  tiaa 
question  of  the  loss  of  that  slip  1 
should  like  to  be  able  to  call  all  the 
evidence  in  regard  to  that  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  or  to  defer  it  to  a  later 
period.  I  trace  the  slip  into  the  'ua»ds 
of  the  bank,  and  to  the  Hands  of  Mr. 
Gamey,    and    no   return    of   it. 

The  Chancellor:  This  is  an  episode 
that  has  occurred  during  the  progress  <>t 
the  case,  all  occurred  last  Saturday? 

Mr.  Johnston:    Yes.  my    Lord. 

The  Chief  Justice:  You  do  not  di  - 
sire  to  do  that  before  you  finish  with 
Mr.  Crossin? 

Mr.  Johnston:   Perhaps  I  do. 

The  Chief  Justice:  If  yon  do  that  is 
a  very  sufficient  reason  for  giving  your 
evidence  on  that  branch  now.  although 
perhaps   not    in    its   strict    order. 

The  Chancellor:  There  is  no  practical 
difficulty  about  it.  Have  you  any  ob 
jection  to  that.  Mr.  Blake? 

Mr.  Blake:  My  difficulty  is  that  I 
personally    have    heard    nothing  of   it. 

(1108) 

The  Chancellor:  No,  it  ha-  all  occur- 
red since  Saturday. 

Mr.  Blake:  That  is  my  difficulty,  in 
answering   something   that      has     never 

been    presented    to    us. 
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The  Chancellor:  It  has  arisen  out  of 
the  examination  of  Mr.  Crossin,  so  it  is 
a  surprise  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  Blake:  It  does  not  strike  me  to 
be  reasonable  for  my  learned  friend  to 
go  into  this,  of  which  we  know  noth- 
ing. I  thought  my  learned  friend  want- 
ed the  clerk  for  the  purpose  of  using 
this  witness  as  he  is  here  in  connec- 
tion  with   some   paper. 

The  Chancellor:  Mr.  Crossin  has  been 
exhausted  as  to  all  he  knows  as  I  un- 
derstand. Mr.  Johnston  may  want  to 
quicken  his  memory  on  some  point  by 
Mr.  Howarth. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  thought  that  possibly  if 
that  paper  was  produced  the  memory 
might  be  refreshed,  and  that  it  was  to 
be  produced  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chancellor::  It  is  not  desirable 
that  Mr.  Crossin  should  be  recalled  if 
possible. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  am  quite  willing  to  go 
on  with  my  re-examination,  subject  to 
reopening  it  when  Mr.  Howarth  comes. 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  difficulty  is  even 
greater  than  that.  I  want  to  trace  this 
deposit  slip. 

The  Chancellor:  Your  right  to  do 
that  is  reserved.  That  will  be  a  col- 
lateral matter  that  will  come  perhaps 
as  part  of  your  case,  if  we  ever  get  to 
it.     We  are  going  on  very  slowly  now. 

Mr.  Bitchie:  I  do  not  suppose  your 
evidence  will  disappear  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  think  not.  it  is  too 
grave  a  metter  to  have  it   disappear. 

(1109) 

The  Chancellor:  Then  you  had  better 
not  go  into  this  slip  business  at  pre- 
sent, keep  that  as  part  of  your  case. 

Mr.  Bitchie :  I  am  quite  willing  that 
you  should  go  on  when  he  comes,  stop 
my  re-examination. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Bitchie: 

Q. — What  books  have  you  got  here. 
Mr.  Crossin.  just  this  cash  book,  and 
what  you  call  your  ledger,  and  your 
bank  book?  A. — That  is  all.  More  a 
day  book. 

Q. — These  are  the  books  that  you  had 
in  connection  with  the  partnership 
business?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Carried  on  in  the  name  of  Crossin 
&  Co.?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — When  did  Mr.  Gamey  and  your- 
self enter  into  partnership?  A.— The 
first  of  April.   1901. 

Q. — He  putting  in  a  certain  amount  of 
cash  for  an  interest  in  the  business? 
A. — Yes. 

Q- — Then  a  joint  stock  company  was 
formed.  I  understand? 

Mr.  Biddell :   We  had  all  that  in  chief. 

Mr.  Bitchie:  I  wish  my  learned  friend 
would  not  interrupt.  I  am  quite  aware 
of  it.  I  am  leading  up  to  something 
else. 


Q. — The  joint  stock  company  was 
formed  when?  A. — We  obtained  our 
charter  along  about  the  beginning  of 
September,  January.  I  should  say.  We 
had  our  first  meeting,  and  took  the 
business  over  on  the  13th  Januarv, 
1903. 

Q. — Then  these  books  you  produce 
here  were  the  books  in  connection  with 
the  partnership  business?  A.— Yes,  as 
well  as  later  on,  it  includes  the  com- 
pany business. 

Q. — Have  you  ordered  a  set  of  new 
books   yet  for  the     company?     A. — Xo, 

(1110) 

they  have  not  been  ordered  yet.  We 
have  discussed  that  and  decided  to  do 
so. 

Q. — But  you  have  in  the  same  books 
continued  on  the  business,  and  from 
these  books  you  will  make  entries  in 
the  stock  company's  books?  A. — Yes, 
sir,  later  on.  when  they  are  obtained, 
that  is  the  intention. 

Q. — Have  you  produced  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  counsel  for  the  defence 
all  the  books  in  your  possession?  A.— 
All  the  books  that  have  ever  been  in 
my  possession  in  connection  with  the 
business. 

Q. — And  they  were  produced  to  Mr. 
McEvoy.  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence?  A. — Yes,   sir,   in   our   office. 

Q. — On  Friday  last?  A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  hand  over  all  the  books 
to  him?  A. — They  were  all  there  just 
the  same  as  they  are  here. 

Q. — And  you  say  so  far  as  you  know 
at  that  time  these  books  were  intact? 
A. — Yes,  as  far  as  I  know  of,  they 
were. 

Q — Although  there  have  always  been 
some  loose  leaves?  A. — Oh.  there  were 
loose  leaves,  there  has  been  that  in  it.  1 
know. 

Q. — Did  that  cash  book,  so  far  as  you 
know,  contain  a  true  entry  of  all 
moneys  received  and  paid  out?  A. — No, 
there  has  been  cash  received  that  was 
not  in  there.  Mr.  Gamey,  for  instance, 
had  private  memorandums  of  money  he 
had  sent  down  that  I  had  not  taken 
time  to  post  up. 

Q. — At  all  events,  when  the  new  com- 
pany took  over  the  business.  I  suppose 
you  and  Mr.  Gamey  had  an  adjusting 
of  accounts?  A. — Yes.  we  had  taken 
stock. 

Q. — And  stock  was  apportioned  to  re- 
present what  your  interest  was  in  the 
partnership  business?  A. — Yes.  there 
was  no  cash  changed  hands  at  all.     the 

(1111) 
company  took  over  the  business. 

Q. — And  you  got  so  many  shares  re- 
presenting your  interest  and  Mr.  Gamey 
so  many  as  representing  his?     A. — Yes. 
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Q. — And  they  were  adjusted  upon  a 
statement  made  between  you?    A.- — Yes. 

Q. — Have  you  told  my  learned  friend, 
given  him  a  statement  of  all  the  moneys 
that  have  been  paid  out  in  respect  of 
which  he  asked  you  and  received  in  re- 
spect of  Mr.  Gamey  during  the  period 
of  time  that  he  has  been  dealing  with? 
A. — Yes,  some  of  it  is  not  here,  of 
course.  That  is  all  that  I  have  got, 
sir. 

Q. — Then  I  think  we  understand  it. 
You  say  the  $900  that  was  put  in  on 
the  11th  day  of  September  by  Mr. 
Gamey  was  put  in  in  pursuance  of  an 
arrangement  that  be  should  introduce 
fur tli or  capital  into  the  business?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — That  was  the  first  performance 
of  his   agreement?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  when  the  joint  stock  com- 
pany was  formed  he  got  the  benefit  of 
that  advance  to  the  business?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — By  getting  an  extra  number  of 
shares  of  stock  in  the  companv?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — You  said  you  were  in  the  Ontario 
Bank  on  Saturday  last?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — In   the  morning?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  that  the  object  of  your  visit 
was  to  get  some  change?  A. — Yes,  to 
get  some  change,  as  well  as  to  get  this 
bank  book  made  up  to  Saturday,  includ- 
ing  Saturday. 

Q. — So  that  you  could  produce  it  here 
in  court?  A. — Yes,  in  compliance  with 
Mr.  McEvoy's  wish. 

Q. — And  you  nave  produced  your  bank 
book  and  all  your  cheques?  A. — Yes, 
it  is  there  with  the  exception  of  one, 
and    they   have    initialled   that   a    small 

(1112) 

amount.  $32.  and  something,  it  is  in- 
itialled "0.  S."  which  means  outstand- 
ing. 

Q. — You  say  you  did  not  hear  what 
the  conversation  was  that  passed  be- 
tween the  messenger  from  the  bank  and 
Mr.  Gaaney?  A. — No,  I  just  heard  a 
couple  of  remarks  and  that  is  all.  I 
walked  out  of  the  room  and  left  them 
in   the  office. 

Q. — You  say  that  you  are  the  Secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  company?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — And  that  you  have  no  assignment 
of  stock  or  transfer  of  stock.  of 
Harney's    stock?      A. — None   whatever. 

Q. — Did  you  understand  that  there 
was  an  assignment  made  or  sale  made 
of   some   of    this    stock? 

Mr.  Johnston:     That  is  not  evidence. 

A. — From   hearsay. 

Mr.  Ritchie:      ]\r  heard  of  it. 

A. — I  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Johnston :  That  is  not  evidence. 
What    he   heard   or   understood. 
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The  Chancellor:  It  does  not  prove  the 
thing. 

A. — I  only  heard  so   and  so. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  It  does  not  prove  it 
absolutely  if  the  question  was  whether 
it  was  transferred  or  not.  My  learned 
friend  says  was  there  any  transfer, 
actually  made,  and  the  witness  says 
now  that  he  heard,  that  he  had  sold 
some  of  his  stock. 

Mr.  Riddell:  That  is  not  evidence, 
surely. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  In  an  investigation  of 
this  kind  it  is  evidence. 

The  Chancellor:  It  does  not  prove  it, 
I  suppose  it  does  not  hurt. 

(1113) 

Mr.  Ritchie:  It  is,  I  presume,  an  at- 
tempt to  attack  Mr.  Gamey's  statement. 
Did  Mr.  Gamey  tell  you  there  was  a 
transfer?  A. — No,  he  did  not  tell  me 
so. 

Q. — So  far  as  you  know  there  may 
have  been  a  transfer  in  existence?  A. — 
There  may  have. 

Q. — All  you  can  say  is  that  it  has  not 
been  formally  recorded  in  the  books  ?  A. 
— Nothing  of  that  kind  at  all. 

Q. — Was  it  Gamey's  stock  that  you 
understood  had  been  transferred?  A. — 
Oh,  yes,  that  is  what  it  would  be.  It 
would   not  be  anybody   elses. 

Q. — It  was  not  any  of  your  own?  A. 
— No.  sir. 

Q. — You  heard  the  amount?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — And  at  the  present  time  all  you 
can  say  is — ?  A. — There  is  no  record  of 
it. 

Q. — Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  was 
sold?     A. — Well,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Johnston:      That  is  not  evidence. 

The  Chancellor:  Mr.  Gamey  can  tell 
you   that  himself. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  suppose  he  has  said 
that. 

The  Chancellor:  Did  you  hear  of  this 
sale  pending  this  enquiry,  or  was  it 
some  old  sale  you  were  speaking  of? 
A. — Hearsay. 

Q. — Was  it  during  this  enquiry?  A. — 
Yes.  my  Lord,  it  was  last  Tuesday. 

The  Chancellor:  You  will  have  to 
get  Mr.  Crossin  back  if  Mr.  Howarth 
comes   at   a   future   date. 

Mr.  Johnston:  It  may  not  be  neces- 
sary  to  get  him  back. 

(1114) 

Mr.  Osborne,  recalled.  Examined  by 
Mr.    M«Fherson: 

Q. — Perhaps  if  you  will  elaborate  that 
other  point  that  yon  were  referring  to? 
A. — There  is  one  other  point  that  should 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
matter  of  identifying  a  particular  type- 
writ ing  as  having  been  done  on  a  parti- 
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cular  machine,  and  that  is  that  the  de- 
signs of  the  letters  should  manifestly 
be  the  same  in  all  the  different  speci- 
mens. 

The  Chancellor:  I  would  like  to 
know — we  are  going  to  embark  in  an 
immense  and  exhaustive  enquiry  about 
different  things — I  would  like  to  know 
if  the  counsel  in  this  case  are  instructed 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  throw  any 
light  on  these  questions.  I  would  like 
to  know  'What  Mr.  Johnston  can  say  if 
he  is  instructed  at  all  about  this  mat- 
ter. If  we  can  come  to  some  explana- 
tion of  this  matter.  Here  is  this  letter, 
for  instance,  signed  "F.  J.  S."  Are  you 
in  a  position  to  say  whether  Frank 
Sullivan  did  write  that  letter? 

Mr.  Riddell:  He  does  not  deny  it 
at  all. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  let  us  see 
what  we  can  get  to.  You  then  say  you 
admit,  or,  speaking  for  the  witness, 
Sullivan,  he  admits  that  he  signed  the 
letter  "F.  J.   S."? 

Mr.  Riddell:     He  tells  me  that  is  so. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  what  about 
the  letter  signed  X.  Y.  Z.? 

Mr.  Riddell:     He  also  sent  that. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  there  is  a 
letter  September  16th,  1902,  not  signed. 

Mr.  Ritchie  (interrupting)  :  This  is 
the  book  that  -was  to  be  sealed  up,  not 
the  diary. 

The  Chancellor:  They  want  the  other 
also. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Mr.  Crossin  says  he 
wants   that   in  his   business. 


(1115) 

The  Chancellor:  You  only  said  you 
wanted  the  one  book,  Mr.  Johnston? 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  have  no  objection  if 
Mr.  Crossin  will  undertake  to  produce 
it  again  if  we  require  him. 

The  Chancellor:  On  the  understand- 
ing that  the  book  remains  intact  in  your 
hands  to  be  forthcoming  when  called  for, 
it  will  be  restored  to  you. 

Witness:  It  will  be  under  lock  and 
key,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Riddell:  That  letter,  of  course,  I 
do  not  know  anvthing  about. 

The  Chancellor:  Tf  Mr.  Frank  Sulli- 
van is  here  you  may  ask  him ;  he  may 
stand  up  and  say  whether  he  admits 
that  or  not  the  F.J.S.  is  admitted  and 
the  X.Y.Z.  is  admitted  as  sent  by  Frank. 
If  we  can  come  down  to  it,,  perhaps  Mr. 
Osborne  can  return  home  by  the  next 
train.  I  have  quite  a  vivid  recollection 
of  the  witness  at  Sarnia ;  I  am  trying 
to  get  out  of  it  now. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Mr.  Sullivan  tells  me 
that  he  sent  the  unsigned  letter.  He 
?ays  that  he  sent  all  these  that  are  pro- 
duced here  as  coming  from  him. 


The  Chancellor:   The  Globe  interview? 

Mr.  Johnston:  No,  all  the  letters  that 
purport  to  come  from  him. 

The  Chancellor:  I  am  dealing  with 
the  second  series  now.  The  letters  F.J.S. 
and  X.Y.Z.  and  the  unsigned  letter,  is 
that  the  registered  group  of  letters? 

Mr.  McPherson:  No,  my  Lord.  The 
F.J.S.  was  registered  and  the  X.Y.Z. 

The  Chancellor:  He  says  he  sent  those 
and   the   letter   of   the    15th    September. 

(1116) 

1902,  which  you  have  included  in  your 
second  series,  he  admits  tne  authorship 
of  those  ? 
Mr.  Johnston:  Yes. 
The  Chancellor:  Then  The  Globe  in- 
terview, it  is  said  they  wish  to  show 
that  The  Globe  interview,  that  is  the 
group,  I  understand,  the  typewritten 
script  and  the  typewritten  enclosure 
in  X.Y.Z.  and  the  Exhibit  13,  letter 
from  Gore  Bay,  that  is  the  script  of  the 
letter  from  Gore  Bay,  which  was  got 
here  and  sent  down  to  the  Premier, 
were  struck  off  on  the  same  machine. 

Mr.  Riddell:  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that, 

The  Chancellor:  And  the  typewritten 
enclosure  to  X.Y.Z.  Frank  SullTvan  ad- 
mits he  sent. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Yes,  my  Lord,  a  sort 
of  speech  a  long  enclosure.  Yes,  that 
was  sent  by  Frank  Sullivan. 

The  Chancellor:  It  is  admitted  that 
those  came  from  the  same  office? 
Mr.  Riddell:  The  same  typewriter. 
Mr.  Johnston:  Yes,  and  they  were 
sent  by  Frank  Sullivan.  I  do  not  know 
about  the  first  series  coming  from  the 
same  typewriter. 

Mr.  McPherson:  That  admission  must 
be  explicit.  The  Globe  interview  is  Num- 
ber   17. 

The  Chancellor:  The  typewritten  en- 
closure, X.Y.Z..  Number  29  and  Exhibit 
13,  letter  from  Gore  Bay  to  the  Premier, 
were  those  written  on  the  same* instru- 
ment as  the  second  series? 

Mr.  Riddell:  Those  three  were.  These 
were  all  written  on  tlie  same  typewriter. 

(1117) 

The  Chancellor:  The  first  series,  then, 
were  all  written  on  the  same  typewriter 
as  the  second  series.  Then,  take  the 
third  series.  Letters  from  Mr.  Strat- 
ton,  letters  from  Myers,  and  the 
first  letter  in  Mr.  Aylesworth's  office. 

Mr.  Riddell :  One  moment,  does  your 
Lordship  understand  that,  the  second 
series  were  written  on  the  same  type- 
writer as  the  first  series? 

The  Chancellor:  No,  I  have  got  them 
turned  around.  I  have  taken  first  the 
ones  Frank  Sullivan  sent,  or  which  have 
his  initials.     He  admits  signing  or  send- 
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ing  them.  Were  those  written  on  the 
same  instrument  as  the  first  series? 

Mr.  Johnston :   No,  they  were  not. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Do  you  admit  that 
they  were  ;ill  written  on  the  same  ma- 
chine? I  do  not  mean  as  between  the 
first  and  second  series,  but  all  three 
papers  of  the  first  series  are  from  the 
same  machine? 

Mr.  Riddell:  Oh.  yes. 

The  Chancellor:  But  you  do  not  admit 
that  they  are  the  same  machine  as  the 
second  series? 

Mr.  Riddell:  No,  my  Lord,  they  can- 
not. 

Mr.  McPherson:  That  is  not  our  con- 
tention. That  is  the.  reason  I  grouped 
them  in  series. 

The  Chancellor:  What  do  you  wish 
to  prove  by  this  gentleman  about  the 
first  series? 

Mr.  McPherson:  What  my  learned 
friend  has  admitted  that  they  are  all 
productions  of  the  same  machine. 

The  Chancellor:  Then,  take  that  down. 
The  first  three  are  from  the  same  ma- 
chine. 

Mr.  McPherson:  My  learned  friend 
makes  that  explicit  admission,  and  that 
is  what  I  want  to  prove 

(1118) 

Mr.  Riddell:  Every  admission  is  ex- 
plicit. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  the  second  ser- 
ies, you  want  an  admission  that  they 
came    from    Frank    Sullivan's   hands? 

Mr.  McPherson:  That  they  came  from 
a    common    machine. 

The  Chief  Justice:  What  is  the  dif- 
feience  about  their  being  from  the  same 
machine  when  Frank  Sullivan  admits 
the  origin  of  them? 

Mr.  McPherson:  That  makes  a  good 
deal  of  difference.  T  did  not  know  we 
were  going  to  be  blessed  with  that  ad- 
mission. 

Tlic  Chancellor:  The  Globe  interview 
and  so  on  are  from  the  same  machine. 

Mr.  luddell:  That  is  a  Remington  ma- 
chine? 

The  Witness:  A  pica  type  Remington 
machine. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Would  your  Lordship 
ask  him  to  let  us  know  what  machine 
it  was.  in  what  office.  We  may  as 
well   have   that   admission. 

Mr.  Riddell:  N*<>.  if  you  arc  going  to 
call    him,    call    him. 

The  Chancellor:  As  to  the  third  scries, 
what  is   it   you    wish   to   prove? 

Mr.  McPherson:  Thai  they  are  from 
a  common  machine,  Exhibits  8,  '.'.  1! 
and  3. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Would  your  Lordship 
mime     the    third    series? 

The  Chancellor:  The  third  is  S  am! 
9,  letters  from  Mr.  Stratton  and  letter 
from    Mr.    Myers,   and    number    •'!    is    the 
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first    letter    in    Mr.    Aylesworth's    office. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Number  2,  I  should 
have   asked  your  Lordship. 

The  Chancellor:  The  second  serie-  is 
letter  of  16th  September.  1902,  unsign- 
ed, next  to  a  letter  with  F.  J.  S.  initial-. 

(1119) 

the  other  is  the  X.  Y.  Z.  letter.  That  is 
the  second  series,  as  Mr.  McPherson  put 
tnem. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Well,  then,  the  second 
series  are,  a9  I  am  instructed,  not  all 
written   on   the   same   machine. 

Mr.  Riddell:  They  do  not  ask  that. 
They    say    sent    by    Mr.    Sullivan. 

Mr.  McPherson:  That  they  are  sent 
by  Mr.  Sullivan  and  written  on  the 
same  machine. 

The  Chancellor:  You  must  distinguish 
there,  they  have  separated  29  into  two 
parts;  there  is  first  the  typewritten 
enclosure  with  X.  Y.  Z.,  which  is  in  the 
first  series.  The  letters  signed  X.  Y.  Z. 
is  in  the  second  series. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Then  your  Lordships 
will  see  whether  I  am  right  in  what  1 
state  as   the  second   series. 

The  Chancellor:  Anything  that  will 
satisfy   Mr.   McPherson   will   satisfy   us. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  want  to  make  the 
admission  to  the  court,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor:  Certainly,  but  unless 
Mr.   McPherson  accepts  it. 

Mr.  Johnston:  If  he  makes  any  objec- 
tion it  goes  for  nothing.  The  copy  of 
tue  letter  to  the  Premier — 

Mr.   McPherson:    It  is  not  a   copy. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Dated  the  27th  Octo- 
ber.  1902.  Fxnibit  No.   132. 

The  Chancellor:  Wait  a  moment,  un- 
less there  is  some  error  it  has  been 
admitted,  you  may  correct  that  if  it  is 
wrong,  it  has  been  admitted  that  those 
three,  the  ones  you  afe  mentioning,  the 
typewritten  enclosure  X.  Y.  Z.  and  The 
Globe  interview,  arc  all  from  one  ma- 
chine, a  Remington.  That  satisfies  Mr. 
McPherson.  so  we  close  that   scries  out. 

(1120) 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  was  mentioning  that 
to  see  what  progress  we  had  made  in  ad- 
missions, xnat  is  Number  1.  Then 
Number  2. 

The  Chancellor:  Those  are  the  Frank- 
Sullivan  letters. 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  X.  Y.  Z.,  the  F.  J. 
S.   and   the   unsigned. 

The  Chancellor:  Yes.  Frank  Sullivan 
says  he  sent  those,  but  there  is  a 
question.  dr.  McPherson  wants  to 
know  whether  those  three  are  from  the 
same    machine. 

Mr.     Johnston:     That     T    cannot 
I   do  not    know  whether  that   is  the   fact 
I   will   ascertain   if   T  can. 

The  Chancellor:  You  may  ask  Frank 
Sullivan,  if  lie  is  here. 
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Mr.  Johnston:  Then,  my  Lords,  the 
letter  dated  the  20th  February,  1903, 
Exhibit  30,  that  is  the  F.  J.  S.  letter; 
the  letter  dated  11th  February,  1902, 
that  is  the  X.  Y.  Z.  letter,  and  the  un- 
signed letter  dated  Kith  September,  1902, 
Exhibit  4,  were  written,  so  Mr.  Sullivan 
states  to  me,  and  we  accept  the  admis- 
sion,  written   by   him  on  one  machine. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  all  they  want. 
That  satisfies  the  first  and  second  ser- 
ies. Now  the  third  series,  you  want  to 
know  if  those  were  written  on  one  ma- 
chine, that  is  the  letters  Exhibit  8,  9 
and  11.  I  hope  you  will  agree  on  that, 
and  then  we  may  bid  farewell  to  Mr. 
Osborne. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Then,  my  Lord,  Exhibit 
3,  being  the  10th  of  September  letter; 
Exhibit  8,  being  the  letter  of  2nd  Octo- 
ber; Exhibit  9,  being  the  letter  of  the 
2nd  October,  and  Exhibit  11,  being  the 
letter  dated  October  10th,  1902,  the 
Myers  letter,  were  all  written  on  tlie 
same  machine,  and  were  written  in  Mr. 
Stratton's  office.     Nobody  disputes  that. 

The  Chancellor:  That  covers  the  three 
series.     Then   do  you  want  to  ask  Mr. 

(1121) 

Osborne  any  more  questions? 

Mr.  McPherson:  That  establishes 
everything  that  I  could  hope  to  estab- 
lish by  Mr.  Osborne. 

Mr.  Blake:  Mr.  Riddell  wants  to  cross- 
examine  him. 

Mr.  Riddell:  No,  and  I  do  not  think 
Mr.  Osborne  wants  to  be  cross-examined. 

The  Chancellor:  I  should  have  thought 
that  Mr.  Riddell  was  quite  satisfied  with 
his  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Osborne 
some  time  ago.  Then  we  will  go  on  with 
the  next  most  serious  matter.  If  noth- 
ing  further   is   ready,   we   will   adjourn. 

(Adjourned  to  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday, 
21st  April,   1903.) 


(1122) 
EIGHTH  DAY. 
April  21st,   1903,   10  a.m. 
GAMEY  CHARGES. 

The  Chancellor:  Now,  who  is  the  next 
witness? 

Mr.  Blake:  My  Lords,  I  was  desirous 
of  having  Mrs.  Sullivan,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Frank  Sullivan,  here,  and  also  the 
father-in-law. 

The    Chancellor:    Who    is    he? 

Mr.  Blake:    Mr.   Wilson. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Father-in-law  of 
Frank  Sullivan? 

Mr.  Blake:  Yes,  my  Lord.  As  to 
these  two  witnesses,  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Johnston  has  said  that  he  will 
have  them  here  at  10  o'clock  on  Thurs- 
I   had   proposed   that   we    should 


examine  a  witness  or  two  in  order  to 
show  what  efforts  had  been  made  to 
serve  them  with  subpoenaes,  meir 
whereabouts,  and  the  like.  The  un- 
dertaking will  be  perfectly  satisfactory, 
my  lords,  and  may  save  the  trouble 
and  time  of  having  that  examination. 

The  Chancellor:  What  is  the  name  of 
the  father-in-law? 

Mr.  Blake:  Mr.  Wilson,  my;.  Lord. 
George  Wilson. 

The  Chancellor:  You  wish  to  examine 
those  two,  and  Mr.  Johnston  undertakes 
to  have  them  here  at   10  o'clock  when? 

Mr.  Blake:  Thursday.  Subject  to 
this.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  . .  nson  is 
absent  in  Rochester,  and  that  he  is  not 
in  very  good  health.  If  possible,  he  is 
to  be  here.  Of  course,  I  am  not  hold- 
ing my  learned  friend  absolutely  to  that 
undertaking. 

(1123) 

The  Chief  Justice:  And  what  is  the 
name   of   the   lady? 

Mr.    Blake:    Mrs.    Sullivan. 

The   Chief   Justice:    Wife   of   Frank. 

The  Chancellor:  Well,  subject  to  the 
production  of  those  witnesses,  have  you 
any   other  evidence? 

Mr.  Blake:  Then,  my  Lords.  I  desire 
to  mention  a  difficulty  in  which  my 
learned  friends,  Avho  are  with  me,  and 
myself,   feel   placed. 

My  notice,  at  all  events,  was  not 
called  to  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Gamey  until  yesterday.  It  is  an  un- 
accounted absence  up  to  the  present,  it 
may  be  accounted  for.  I  can  give  no 
information  to  the  Commission  upon 
that    subject. 

If  this  were  simply  a  matter  as  be- 
tween Mr.  Gamey  and  the  defendants, 
and  the  client  absenting  himself  with- 
out any  information,  it  might  be  a  fair 
reason  for  our  withdrawing  from  the 
case.  But,  I  have  two  difficulties  in 
the  way.  In  the  first  place,  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Gamey  at  present  is  un- 
accounted for.  He  is  a  member  of  Par- 
liament. The  examination  would  affect 
very  greatly  his  character,  and  I  can- 
not feel  satisfied  unless  he  cffooses  it, 
with  notice  given  to  him,  that  these 
proceedings  should  be  taken  in  his  ab- 
sence,   my   Lords. 

Another  matter  is  this.  Supposing 
he  be  not  present  here  on  Thursday, 
my  learned  friends  and  myself  would 
feel  very  much  inclined  to  drop  out  of 
the  proceedings;  but  we  feel  from  what 
your  Lordships  have  said,  and  generally 
from  the  class  of  matter,  that  it  is  not 
a  question  as  between  Mr.  Gamey  and 
others,  but  it  is  an  investigation  in  the 

(1124) 

interest    of    the    public    generally,    and 
my    learned    friends    and    myself    would 
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desire  to  place  ourselves  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  your  Lordships  in  that  respect. 
It  being  a  client  we  would  say  that 
would  end  the  matter,  but  there  being 
the  large  body  to  be  represented,  d 
your  Lordships  thought  it  was  our  duty, 
and  fit  and  proper,  on  Thursday,  if  Air. 
Gamey  be  not  present  still  to  endeavor 
to  aid  the  Commission  by  the  presenta- 
tion and  examination  of  witnesses, 
that  we  shall  do.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
your  Lordships  think  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  Mr.  Gamey,  and  we  are  not  thus 
bound  by  other  considerations,  we  shall 
withdraw. 

The  Chancellor:  My  brother  and  my- 
self think  that  the  aspect  of  the  case 
is  as  presented  by  Mr.  Blake.  It  is 
not  a  private  enquiry.  It  is  not  a 
private  prosecution  in  respect  of  a 
criminal  offence.  But,  this  is,  as  is 
stated  in  the  statute  under  which  we 
act,  and  under  the  Commission  which 
is  issued,  a  matter  which  pertains  to 
the  good  government  of  the  country, 
which  is  a  matter  of  public  moment. 
The  Gommission,  and  the  authorities 
have  seen  fit  to  direct  that  in  this  case 
counsel  should  be  retained,  and  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  the 
case  to  the  best  advantage  to  assist 
the  Commissioners  in  arriving  at  a  re- 
sult. Counsel  hitherto  have  conduct- 
ed the  case  in  such  a  way  as  to  assist 
very  materially  in  the  elucidation  of 
the   facts,   whether   for  or  against. 

It  would  be  a  misfortune,  I  think,  if. 
on  account  of  this  present  absence  >f 
the  person  whom  we  may  call  the  prose- 
cutor— the  prosecutor  in  form  certainly,- 
perhaps  in  substance — it  would  be  un- 
fortunate, if,  on  account  of  his  unex- 
plained  absence   at   present,   which    may 

(1125) 

be  repaired  later,  if  Mr.  Blake  and  his 
colleagues  were  now  to  withdraw  from 
the  case.  It  would  leave  us,  the  Com- 
missioners, in  this  difficulty,  with  coun- 
sel representing  only  one  side,  and  we 
ourselves,  a*  in  the  old  practice  of  the 
court,  would  have  to  be  counsel  for  the 
absent;  party.  That,  of  course,  would 
be  an  undesirable  position.  If  Mr. 
Blake  and  his  colleagues  were  to  retire 
wo  would  almost  fool  constrained  to 
ask  some  counsel  to  take  the  matter  up 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  witnesses, 
and  so  on.  and  '     ''■-"  the  case.       II 

would  be  a  great  loss,  in  that  regard,  if 
the  present  counsel  wore  to  disappear 
and  drop  out.  You  and  your  colleagues 
are  seized  of  the  case,  and  can  conduct 
the  matter  with  more  efficiency,  and 
more  promptitude,  which  is  of  some 
consequence  in  this  easo.  owing  to  Lhe 
moot  in"  of  the  Legislature.  You  are 
in  a  position  to  do  that  much  better 
than      any      new      counsel      coming     in. 
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Therefore,  our  wish  is  that  you  should 
continue  in  the  discharge  of  your 
duties  until  the  very  end,  in  order  that 
all  avenues  of  enquiry  which  are  prop- 
erly open  may  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, so  that  all  honest  people  may 
be  satisfied  that  all  has  been  done  in 
the  interests  of  truth  and  justice  in 
this  case,  which  can  be  done  by  the 
most  skilled  hands — by  the  most  skilled 
counsel. 

I  would  then  ask  this  question, 
whether,  subject  to  the  production  and 
examination  of  these  witnesses,  your 
■case  will  be  closed,  because  if  you 
say  that  you  have  no  further  evidence, 
except  to  examine  these  two,  that  would 
enable  counsel  for  the  other  side  to 
get  ready  to  proceed  promptly  with 
their  case  next  Thursday,  and  the  time 
may    be    utilized    advantageously. 

(1126) 

Mr.  Blake:  Yes,  my  Lord.  I  was 
going  merely  to  add:  That  being  the 
view  of  your  Lordships,  as  to  whether, 
we  arranging  to  sit  on  Saturday,  your 
Lordships  would  not  allow  the  matter  to 
stand  until  Thursday  at  10,  in  order 
principally  that  the  fullest  opportunity 
may  be  given  to  Mr.  Gamey  to  con- 
sider his  course,  and  to  be  present  here 
if  he  desires  it.  We  have  those  two  wit- 
nesses, and  one  other  witness  that  I  do 
not  think  will  take  very  long.  And 
then,  simply  an  investigation  of  the 
bank  books,  my  Lord.  Upon  that  be- 
ing done   the   case   would   be   closed. 

The  Chancellor:  Of  course,  Mr.  John- 
ton,  I  suppose,  is  interested  in  that 
bank  books? 

Mr.  Blake:  No,  my  Lord,  we  desire 
it,  but  we  have  a  difficulty,  and  1  am 
not   blaming   the   bank 

The  Chancellor:  ihat  is  common 
ground,  you  both  want  to  examine  me 
bank    hooks? 

Mr.  Blake:  We  both  want  to  exam- 
ine  the   bank  books. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  may  say.  although 
further  discussion  is  perhaps  uni 
sary,  what  I  have  to  say  on  behalf  of 
the  parties  charged,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  and  by  learned  friends 
who  are  with  me.  I  quite  appreciate 
the  difficulty  in  which  my  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Blake  and  his  colleagues 
are  placed.  I  think  it  is  not  unreas- 
onable to  take  the  position  which  he  is 
taking  at  the  present  moment.  T  may 
say  that  we  are  very  glad  indeed  that 
your  Lordships  have  taken  the  view 
which  your  Lordships  have  expi 
with  reference  to  the  position  which  Mr. 
Blake  should  assume  towards  the  fur- 
ther investigation  of  this  matter.    We  fed 
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We  desire  that  it  should  be  investigated 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Such  being  the 
case,  we  are  ready  and  willing  to  facili- 
tate in  every  possible  way,  not  only  my 
learned  friends,  but  whenever  necessary, 
your  Lordships,  in  regard  to  the  time, 
the  witnesses,  or  otherwise. 

As  I  say,  I  think  it  not  unreasonable 
that  Mr.  Blake  should  ask  for  an  ad- 
journment until  Thursday,  and  we  will 
so  arrange  matters  that  the  court  will 
not  lose  any  time  by  the  adjournment 
over  to-day  and  to-morrow.  Anything 
that  we  can  do  will  be  very  glady  done. 
I  did  not  know  until  this  moment  that 
Mr.  Blake  required  the  two  witnesses 
whom  he  mentions.  Having  been  noti- 
fied of  it,  I  promptly  undertook,  on  con- 
sultation with  the  parties,  to  see  that  I 
could  so  undertake,  their  production  on 
Thursday  morning,  if  within  the  bounds 
of   possibility. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  relieves  us 
then  from  any  further  difficulty  on  the 
score  of  enlargement,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  case. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  I  only  say. 
that  I  am  obliged  to  my  learned  friend 
for  giving  the  usual  consideration  which 
he  ever  does  in  these  matters,  my  Lord. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  We  were  rather 
expecting  that  at  the  close  of  what  we 
might  call  the  case  for  the  prosecution, 
that  the  defence  might  want  some 
reasonable  time  before  going  on  with 
their  evidence.  But,  in  view  of  the  in- 
timation Mr.  Blake  has  given  of  the  na- 
ture of  what  is  left  for  him  to  call,  per 
haps  the  deience  would  be  able  to  go  on 
as  soon  as  the  case  is  closed. 

(1128) 

Mr.  Riddell  :   Oh.  yes.  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Within  a  very  short 
time.  Within  perhaps  a  half  an  hour, 
or  an  hour  at  least. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then  we  will  adjourn 
until  10  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning. 

(Adjourned  at  10.40  a.m..  until  Thurs- 
day next,  23rd  April.  1903,  10  a.m.) 

(1129) 

NINTH  DAY. 

Thursday,  April  23,  1903,  10  a.m. 

The  Chancellor  :  We  are  ready  to 
proceed  with  the  evidence. 

Mr.   Blake  :    Very   well,   my   Lord. 

George  B.  Wilson,  swort.  Examined 
by  Mr.  Blake  :  — 

Q. — Mr.  Wilson,  you  are  the  father-in- 
law  of  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan  ?     A. — I  am. 

Q. — Where  is  Mrs.  Vvilson  ?  A. — She 
is  at  her  home  out  on  Yonge  street  near 
Newmarket. 

Q. — Whereabouts  up  Yonge  street  ? 
A- — Within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
village  of  Newmarket. 


Q. — When  did  you  part  from  her  ? 

Mr.  Blaice  :  We  have  been  trying  to 
serve  Mrs.  Wilson,  my  Lords,  and  have 
been  unable.  I  will  not  proceed  with 
this  further,  if  you  can  undertake  to 
have   her   here  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Well,  this  is  the  first 
I  have  heard  of  it. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Was  she  not  one 
of  the  witnesses  named  the  other  day  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :   No.  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  mentioned  Mrs.  Wilson 
also,  but  my  learned  friend — 

The  Chief  Justice  :  I  thought  Mr. 
Blake  mentioned  Mrs.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Certainly.  I  did  not 
know  that  there  would  be  any  difficu'4v 

(1130) 

about  subpoenaing  her. 

Mr.  Riddell  :   That  must  be  an  error. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  certainly  mentioned  the 
name. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  I  thought  so.  I 
have  no  note  of  it. 

The  Chancellor  :  My  note  is  that  Mr. 
Blake  states  he  wishes  to  get  the  wife 
of  Frank  Sullivan,  and  his  father-in-law. 
George  Wilson. 

Mr.  Blake  :  There  are  the  two,  my 
learned  friend  undertook.  I  did  not 
know  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
whatever. 

The  Chancellor  :  Well,  if  it  is  an  over- 
sight, or  omission,  what  about  undertak- 
ing to  get  her  ?  If  she  is  at  Newmarket 
you  can  'phone  her,  or  telegraph  her,  or 
there   is   a   trolley   line. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  It  is  quite  unexpected. 
I  undertook  to  produce  these  two  wit- 
nesses. 

Mr.  Blake  :   That  is  right. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  was  quite  under  a 
misapprehension  as  to  Mrs.  Wilson.  I 
did  not  hear  the  name  mentioned. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  is  only  to  shorten 
this  enquiry,  and  as  to  whether  she  has 
been  evading  service.  If  he  says  she  is 
at  Newmarket  she  can  be  got. 

Mr.  Blake  :  That  may  be,  my  Lord. 
All  I  can  say  is,  I  am  instructed  by  Mr. 
McPherson  in  this  matter,  that  they 
have  been  endeavoring  to  serve  her  and 
have  failed  to  serve  her. 

The  Chancellor  :  Very  well,  go  on  with 
Mr.  Wilson  as  you  think  best. 

Mr.  Blake  :  If  my  learned  friend  says 
he  will  telephone  there  and  get  her 
down. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Your  only  object 
in  examining  Mr.  Wilson  is  to  find  out 

(1131) 

about  her  ? 

Mr.   Blake:  Oh,  no,  my  Lord.     But   1 
did  want  to  get  that  information  from 
him    so    that    we    might    follow   up    our 
exertions  as  to  the  subpoena. 
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Then  you  will  do  what  you  can,  Mr. 
Johnston? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Oh,  yes;  1  will  have  a 
message   sent   at    once. 

Mr.  Blake:   Resuming: 

q. — Then,  where  have  you  returned 
from  recently,  ami  when  did  you  return? 
A. — I  returned  last  night  from  New 
York    State,  from   my   old   birthplace. 

Q.— What  place  in  York  State?  A. 
— From   Pentield. 

n.  When  did  you  leave  to  go  there? 
A.— It  was  a  week  ago  to-night,  1 
think. 

0. — 1  thought  you  left  for  Buffalo 
and  Rocnester  some  time  before  that  ? 
A. — I  do  not  think  so.  1  left  for  Buffalo 
on  my  way.  1  stopped  at  Buffalo  on 
my  way  to  Rochester,  and  from  Roches- 
ter, seven  miles  east  to  Penfield. 

Q. — And  whom  did  you  go  with  to 
Buffalo?  A. — I  went  with  my  wife  ami 
Mrs.   Sullivan. 

Q  —  And  who  else?     A. — That  is  all. 

Q. — How  did  you  come  to  go  there? 
Who  drove  you?  A. — I  was  not  feel- 
ing well,  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
go   and    see 

Q. — 1  am  not  asking  you  as  to  that. 
I  am  asking  you  as  to  who  it  was  that 
got  the  buggy  for  you  to  drive  to  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  ?  A. — It  was  Mr. 
Somerville's   buggy,   in   Newmarket. 

Q. — Had  you  seen  Mr.  Lloyd?  Do 
vou  know  ->±r.  Lloyd,  of  Newmarket? 
A.— I   do. 

(1132) 

Q. — Had  you  seen  him  the  day  before 
you  left,  or  the  day  that  you  left?  A. 
— I  did  not  see  him  either  of  those  days. 

Q. — Did  he  accompany  you  to  Buffalo? 
A. — He  did  not. 

Q. — Did  you  see  him  in  Buffalo?  A. — 
I  did  not. 

Q. — Did  your  wife  go  with  you  to 
Rochester?     A. — She  did  not. 

(). — Where  did  she  return  from  to 
Newmarket?     A. — From   Buffalo. 

Q.— Why  did  she  go  back?  A.— Well, 
she  came  back  because  she  had  no  busi- 
ness any  further  than  she  just  went 
that  far  with  me  for  a  little  trip. 

V. — Did  you  see  Captain  Sullivan 
there?     A.— 1   did   not. 

Q. — Was  he  there,  to  your  knowledge? 
A. — Not  to  my   knowledge. 

Q. — She  then  came  back,  and  did  Mrs. 
Sullivan  come  back  with  her?  A. — 
She  did  not. 

Q. — Where  did  Mrs.  Sullivan  go?  A. 
— She   stopped   at    the   hotel. 

Q  —  Where?      A.     In    Buffalo. 

Q.  Did  she  go  on  to  Rochester ?  A. 
she  did  not. 

Q.— What  hotel  ba  Buffalo  did  she 
stop  at?  A.— I  cannot  just  remember 
the  name  of  the  hotel.  Perhaps,  1  can 
describe   it   so   that    you    will    know    it. 
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It  is  right  across  from  the  depot  on 
the  corner. 

Q. — Would  you  call  it  the  Mansion 
House?     A. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  McLvov:   The  Arlington. 

Mr.  Blake:*  The  Arlington?  A— That 
is  it. 

Q. — And  how  long  did  you  remain 
there?  A.— The  train  got  in  from  here 
— I  left  here  at  8  o'clock,  and  I  could  not 
exactly   say. 

0. — Who  went  along  with  you  from 
Penfield  to  Rochester?    A. — I  went  alone. 

(1133) 

No  person  accompanied  me. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  remain  in  Ro- 
chester?    A. — Five  days — four  or  five. 

Q. —  \tnere  did  you  stay  there?  A. — 
At  the  National  Hotel. 

Q. — Had  you  any  friends  in  Roches- 
ter that  you  saw?  A. — 1  had  acquaint- 
ances,     there    was    one,    Mr.    Downey. 

Q. — Mr.  Downey.  Does  he  live  in  Ro- 
chester?    A. — He  does,  I  think. 

Q. — Did  you  know  that  he  was  there? 
A. — I    did    not. 

Q. —  iou  just  happened  to  meet  him 
there?     A. — \es,  sir. 

Q. — But  you  have  no  relatives  in  Ro- 
chester that  you  are  aware  of?  A. — 
No,  not  there. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  seeing  a  Mr. 
Davis  and  a  Mr.  Leavitt  in  Rochester? 
A.     1    do   not. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  seeing  two  per- 
sons there  with  whom  you  talked  over 
these  matters?  A. — I  never  talked  over 
those  matters  to  any  person  in  Roches- 
ter. 

(1134) 

Q. — Do  you  remember  your  son-in-law. 
Mr.  Sullivan,  going  out  to  see  you  in 
the  month  of  August?     A. — I  do. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  then  having  a 
conversation  with  him  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Stratton?  A. — I  do  not.  I  never 
knew  Mr.  Stratton's  name  until  I  saw 
it   in   the   paper. 

Q. —  iou  swear  to  that  absolutely?  A. 
I   swear  to  that. 

Q. — Do  you  not  remember  saying  to 
any  person'  in  Rochester  that  if  you 
came  here,  you  certainly  would  speak 
the  truth?  A. — Me?  I  never  made  use 
of  that  language  in  the  city  of  Roches- 
ter. 

(.). — Do  you  remember  ttie  period  in 
August  when  your  son-in-law  came  to 
see  you?  A. — I  remember  his  being  there 
in    August. 

Q. —  What  was  the  purpose  of  his  visit  ? 
A. — Well,  just  for  a  Bummer  trip,  to 
spend    his   holidays. 

Q. —  How  long  was  he  with  you?  A. 
1  think  it  was  two  weeks — two  weeks.  I 
think. 

Q. —  From  Newmarket  where  did  he 
got     A.     He  came  back  to  Toronto. 
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g. — Was  he  up  with  you  in  the  month 
of  April? 

The  Chancellor:    1902? 

Mr.  Blake:  This  present  month  ot 
April?     A.  He   was. 

y. — rlow  long  ago  was  thatY  wtiat 
period  in  April?  A. — Well,  I  am  sure 
I  could  not  tell  you,  to  be  honest,  for  1 
did  not  keep  any  recollection  of  the  time 
he  was  up. 

Q. — Just  give  us,  as  nearly  as  you 
can?  A. — Probably  it  would  bt  the  first 
of  April. 

Q. — Would  you  be  sure  whether  it  was 
any  date  from  the  1st  to  the  8th  of 
April?     A. — I  could  not. 

(1135) 

Q.- — What  was  the  object  of  that 
visit?  A. — Well,  he  came  up  just  to  see 
me — just  for  a  visit. 

Q. — -Did  you  know  whether  or  not  at 
that  time  a  subpoena  had  been  issued? 
A. — For  me? 

Q—  Yes?  A.— I  did  not  know.  I  did 
not  know  there  was  a  subpoena  out  for 
me. 

Q. — When  did  you  first  know  that? 
A. — This  is  the  first  I  have  known  there 
was  a  subpoena  out   for  me. 

Q. — This  is  the  first  you  have  known 
that  there  was  a  subpoena  out  for  you? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Who  brought  you  back  from 
Rochester?  A. — Mr.  Sullivan  and  the 
lawyer  from  Penfield.  They  did  not 
bring  me  from  Rochester. 

Q, — They  brought  you  from  Penfield? 
A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — What  is  the  distance  from  Pen- 
fiolil   to  Rochester?     A. — Seven  miles. 

Q. — How  long  had  you  been  at  Pen- 
field?     A. — I   went   out   last   Sabbath. 

Q. — 'Had  you  received  a  telegram  from 
Mr.    Sullivan?     A.— None. 

Q. — Never?     A. — Never. 

Q. — In  Rochester?  A. — In  Rochester 
nor  in  Canada,  Penfield  nor  no  other 
town. 

Q. — Did  you  receive  a  telephone  mes- 
sage?    A.— Well,  I  did. 

Q—  When  was  that?  A.— That  was 
last  week,  when  I  telephoned  to  him  for 
money.  I  had  run  a  little  short  of 
money. 

Q. — ¥"ou  telephoned  him  for  money. 
When    was    that?        A. — One    day    last 

(1136) 
week. 

Q. — Does  he  usually  supply  you  with 
money?  A. — No.  I  supply  myself  with 
money. 

Q. — Why  did  you  at  this  time  apply 
to  him?  A.— Well.  I  wanted  him  to 
send  on  up  to  my  wife  for  to  send  me 
money. 

Q. — But  you  had  never  done  it  before? 
A. — I  had  no  occasion   to  do  it  before. 
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Q. — Did  he  send  you  money?  A. — 
No,  he   did   not. 

Q. — But  he  came  over  with  it?  A. — 
No,   he   did   not  come   over   with   it. 

Q. — How  did  you  get  the  money?  A. 
— My  wife  sent  it  to  me. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  whether  he  gave 
her  the  money?  A. — He  did  not  give 
her  the  money  for  he  was  not  there  to 
give  it  to  her. 

Q. — -He  might  have  sent  it  to  her?  A. 
— Well,  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Q. — At  all  events  there  was  a  tele- 
phone message  in  respect  of  money? 

The  Chancellor:  It  was  a  telephone, 
as  I  understood,  to  Frank  Sullivan  to 
get  this  man's  wife  to  send  him  money. 
That  is  what  he  said?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — He  telephoned  Frank  Sullivan  to 
get  Frank  Sullivan  to  have  this  man's 
wife   send  him  money?     A.— Yes. 

Mr.  Blake:  And  then  was  the  money 
sent  by  your  wife?  A. — It  was  not 
sent  at  all. 

The  Chancellor:  The  money  was  not 
sent. 

Mr.  Blake:  And  then  what  did  you 
do?  A. — The  hotelkeeper  gave  me 
money. 

(1137) 

Q. — Had  he  any  instructions  to  give 
you  money?     A. — Not  at  all. 

Q. — He  gave  it  to  you  simply  as  a 
matter—?     A.— Of    trust. 

Q. — Of  kindness.  How  much  money 
was  sent  you?  A. — A  five-dollar  bill.  I 
borrowed  it.  It  was  not  sent  to  me.  I 
borrowed  it. 

Q. — But  did  not  your  wife  send  you 
any  money?  A. — She  has  never  sent 
me   one   dollar. 

Q. — And  you  never  received  any 
money?  A. — I  never  received  any 
money. 

Q. — And    then    these    two    gentlemen 
paid    your    expenses    home?      A. — The 
lawj^er  there   paid  the  expenses. 

Q. — How  long  before  this  had  you 
been  in  Rochester?  A. — About  four  or 
five  days,  I  think. 

Q. — No,  but  before  this  visit,  this 
month  of  April,  how  long  was  it  since 
you  had  been  in  Rochester?  A. — Be- 
fore? 

Q. — Yes?     A. — Not  since  I  was  a  boy. 

Q. — You  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  there.  You  have  not  been  there 
for  fifty  years?  A. — 52  years.  It  is 
my   old  birthplace — Penfield. 

Q. — Had  not  been  there  for  fifty -two 
years.  Did  you  not  get  a  message  signed 
"Hattie."  Mr.  Wilson?     A.— I  did  not. 

Q. — You  swear  absolutely  to  that? 
A. — Yes,  sir,  I  swear  I  did  not. 

Q. — Did  you  get  any  telegraphic 
message  when  you  were  in  Rochester? 
A.— I  never  received  a  telegram. 

(,». — Did  the  keeper  of  the  horel  re- 
ceive one  for  you?     A. — He  did  not. 
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Q. — Was  or  was  not  Mr.  Frank  Sulli- 
van in  Rochester  on   the  last  Saturday 

(1138) 

or  Sunday?  I  am  told  that  he  occu- 
pied the  next  room  in  the  hotel  to  you? 
A. — 'Mr.  Sullivan  never  slept  in  the  hotel 
that  1  slept  in  in  Rochester,  nor  no 
other  hotel. 

Q. — Was  he  there?  A. — lie  was  there 
on  Saturday  night,  but  he  did  not  stop 
but  a  few  hours. 

Q. — He  was  there  on  Saturday  night? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — What  was  the  object  of  his  visit? 
A. — For  me  to  come  and  give  my  evi- 
dence in  this  case  if  it  was  required. 

Q. — Did  anybody  accompany  him?  A. 
— No  person. 

Q. — He  came  alone?     A. — Yes. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  Frank  Sulli- 
van? 

Mr.  Blake:  Yes,  my  Lord.  Now, 
these  two  gentlemen  that  I  speak  of, 
Mr.  Leavitt  and  Mr.  Davis,  of  Roches- 
ter, state  that  you  said,  Mr.  Wilson, 
thai  Mr.  Sullivan  had  been  out  one 
evening  in  Newmarket  and  had  stated, 
waited" until  it  was  late,  and  thait  there 
was  nobody  there— that  Mr.  Stratton 
had  paid  money  to  Mr.  Gamey,  and  that 
he,  Frank  Sullivan,  had  received  one- 
half  of  it.  Did  you  say  that  to  'these 
gentlemen  or  not?  A.— I  never  said  it, 
on  oath. 

Q. — You  never  said  it  on  oath.  I  did 
not  ask  you  if  you  said  it  on  oath?  A 
— Well.   I   never   said   it. 

Q. — In  any  conversation  did  you  say 
jt?  a. — jf0p  Mr.  Sullivan  never  men- 
tioned such  a  thing  'to  Mr.  G.  B.  Wil- 
son. 

Q. — You  never  said  it  to  them?  You 
swear  'to  that?     A.— I  swear  to  that. 

Q. — And  you  do  not  know  these  men? 
A. — Never   met    them. 

Q__They  will  be  here  in  a  little 
while?     A. — That  is  right. 

Q. — And  I  will  want  you  to  look 
at       them       and       see       them.       They 

(1139) 

were  instructed  to  be  here  this  raorn- 
intr.  and  I  was  in  hopes  that  I  would 
be  aible  to  confrontl  you  with  them. 
Now.  you  say  that  you  did  not  state 
that  V     A. — 1    did   not. 

Q. — And  that  you  did  not  state 
that  to.  anybody  in  Rochester  V  A  — 
Never. ' 

q, — And  do  you  say  that  it  did  not 
take  place-.'  A.— It  did  not  take 
place. 

q. — ii,.  never  said  that  any  money 
had  been  paid  to  him  ?  A.— Mr.  Sulli- 
van never  mentioned  money  to  me. 
nor  Mr.  (Jnniey's  name.  I  never 
heard  Mr.  Carney's  name  until  1  Baw 
it    in   the  paper. 
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Q. — -But  he  might  have"--oientioned  a 
Member  ot   Parliament; 

Mr.  Johnston  :  My  learned  frieud 
must  not  lead   in   that   way. 

Mr.   Blake  :     Oh,  I  am   not   leading. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Wtoat  he  might 
have  done  is  another  question.  What 
did    he    do    is    the    question. 

Mr.  Blake  :  That  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  get.  Did  he  ?  A. — He  never 
mentioned  Mr.  Stratum's  name  to  me. 
I  never  knew  Mr.  Stratton  or  that 
there  was  such  a  man  until  I  saw  it 
in   the   paper. 

Q. — But  he  might  have  mentioned  a 
Memlber  of  Parliament  ':  A. — Oh. 
never  mentioned  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament. Such  a  conversation  never 
took  place  between  Mr.  Sullivan,  and 
I  afoout  Members   of  Parliament. 

Q. — Were  you  offered  any  money  to 
remain  away  during  this  investiga- 
tion ?  A. — I  was  not.  1  paid  my 
own  expenses. 

Q. — You  were  not  offered  any  ?  A. — 
I  was  not  offered  one  cent,  nor  re- 
ceived one  cent. 

Q. — Nor  were  you  promised  any  ? 
A. — I  was  not  promised  any. 

(1140) 

Q. — You  say  that  after  an  absence 
Oif  52  years,  just  at  this  juncture 
you  thought  you  would  to  to  Roches- 
ter ?  A. — I  was  not  feeling  well  and 
I  took  a  trip,  not  thinking  I  would 
be  called  on  for  a  witness  in  this 
case.  If  I  bad  thought  so.  I  should 
have  never  lerft  imy   home. 

Q. — Did  you  go  to  Penfield  after 
the  visit  of  the  18th— of  Mr.  Sulli- 
van's ?      A. — I    went    afterwards. 

Q. — You  went  afterwards.  Why 
did  you  go  to  Penfield  where  there 
was  no  telegraph  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  do  not  know  that 
that  is  so. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Is  there  a  telegraph  in 
Penfield  ?    A.— There  is. 

Q.— Why  did  you  go  to  Penfield  ? 
A. — I  went  to  see  as  I  have  told  you 
my  old  birth-place.  I  did  not  '-are 
for  stopping  in  the  city  of  Rochester. 

Q. — J  sihould  have  thought  not.  I 
wonder  that  you  did  go  and  stay 
there,  but  you  did  \zo  and  stay  there, 
and  then  you  went  to  your  birth- 
place, Penfield,  and  how  long  did 
you  remain  there  V  A. — I  was  there 
four  days. 

Q. — And  then  what  brought  yon 
bad*  from  Penfield  7  A.  They  came 
for    me    yesterday — Mr.    Sullivan. 

Q. — You  remained  in  Penfield  7  A. 
— I  remained  there. 

Q. — How  did  they  know  you  were 
it.  Penfield  ?  A. — J  had  written  home 
to    my    wife. 

Q. — And  she  know  you  were  then'  7 
A. — Yes.      l    did    not   try    to    keep    hid 
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away   at  all.     I   did   not     care     who 
knew   I    was   in   Penfield. 

Q. — Whom  did  you  tell  you  were 
going  away  when  you  went  away  ? 
A. — I  told  me   wife. 


(1141) 


sir; 


Q. — Anybody    else  ?       A. — No. 
not    to    my    recollection. 

Q. — -Who  arranged  for  the  vehicle 
to  take  you  down  to  the  street  rail- 
way ?  A. — Mrs.  Sullivan,  my  daugh- 
ter came  up  the  night  before,  and 
she  told  Mr.  Summerville  that  after 
she  went  back  she  could  drive  uj> 
and  drive  her  down  to  the  trolley.  I 
had  a  horse  of  my  own.  I  had  no 
one  at  home  to  drive  it  back,  and  I 
rode,   and   my   wife. 

Q. — -And  it  was  Mrs.  Sullivan  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  that  arranged  ?  '  A. — 
My  wife  had  nothing  to  make  any 
arrangements   about. 

Q— It  was  Mrs.  Sullivan  ?  A  — 
Mrs.    Sullivan. 

Q. — Then  as  I  understand  you.  your 
wife  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  were  in  To- 
ronto, and  they  came  up  to  New- 
market, and  then  they  arranged  ?  A. 
— My  wife  was  not  in  Toronto.  She 
was   at   home. 

Q.— It  was  Mrs.  Sullivan  then  ?  A. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  went  up  to  see.  her 
mother. 

Q. — Mrs.  Sullivan  came  up.  and  it 
Avas  Mrs.  Sullivan  that  arranged  for 
the  vehicle  to  go  and  take  you  ?  A. — 
To  bring  her  back  to  the  trolley. 
and  I  had  made  my  arrangements. 

Q. — Did  she  go  up  by  the  trolley  ? 
A. — She   went   up    by   the  trolley. 

Q. — And  fhis  vehicle  took  her  back 
to  the  trolley  ?  A. — Drove  her  out 
to    my   home. 

Q. — And  then  you  were  driven  back 
to  the  trolley  ?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  then  the  trolley  took  you 
Mhere  ?     A. — To   Toronto. 

Q. — And  did  you  on  the  same  dav 
go  to  Buffalo  ?  A.— I  did  not.  I 
stopped  with  Mr.  Sullivan  over  night. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  what  day 
that   was  ?     A. — I    do   not. 

(1142) 

Q. — Then  I  must  ask  you  to  remain 
here,  please.  Mr.  Wilson,  until  these 
two  srentlemen  come,  to  wiiom  I  have 
referred  ?      A. — Certainly. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  Mr.  Palmer 
in  Rochester  ?  A. — I  do  not.  Never 
heard  the   name. 

Q. — To  him  also.  I  asked  you 
about  a  telegram  coming  from  a  per- 
son signing  it  "Hattie."  Who  would 
that  be  ?  Would  that  be  the  name 
of  your  wife  or  your  daughter-in- 
law  ?  a. — .My  daughter.  Her  name 
is    Hattie.   (. 


Q. — Your   daughter's    name    is    Hat- 
tie ?      A. — My    daughter, 
van  'l     A. — Yes. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Her  name  is  Hattie  ? 
A. — Yes,    sir. 

(1143) 

Ci'o-s-examined   by   Mr.    Johnston: 

Q. — You  had  been  ailing  for  a  long 
time  ?     A. — I  had. 

Q. — And  some  time  ago  you  had  to 
undergo  an  operation?     A. — I   did. 

Q. — And  you  live  on  a  little  place 
out    of    Newmarket?      A. — Exactly. 

Q. — A  few  acres  of  land  and  a  house, 
and  you  keep  a  horse?     A. — I  do. 

Q. — And  you  do  gardening,  and  earn 
your  living  in  that  way?  A. — In  that 
way. 

Q. — And  you  know  nothing  of  any 
political  turmoil  that  was  going  on  at 
all?     A.— I  did  not. 

Q. — Did  not  know  anything  about  it 
at  all.  Now,  had  you  been  talking  some 
considerable  time  before  you  went  away 
about  going  away  for  a  little  trip?  A. — 
I  had. 

Q. — And  you  had  been  making  your 
arrangements  accordingly,  I  understand? 
A. — Exactly. 

Q. — For  the  last  two  or  three  months 
you  have  been  talking  about  it  ?  A. — 
Ever  since  New  Years. 

Q. — You  have  been  talking  about  go- 
ing away?  Was  there  any  other  place 
to  go  to  excepting  the  home  o?  youi 
birth  that  you  knew  of?  A. — There  were 
plenty  of  places,  but  none  that  I  wished 
to  go  to  excepting  that. 

Q. — And  you  knew,  I  suppose,  about 
the  old  families  that  lived  around  about 
your    birthplace?      A. — I    did. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  you  had  heard  of 
them  from  time  to  time?     A. — I  had. 

Q. — Heard  news  of  them  ?  Then  how 
was  your  health  getting  on  towards 
March  and  April  of  this  year?     Was  it 

(1144) 

improved   much?     A — Not   much. 

Q. — And  you  and  your  wife,  I  sup- 
pose, talked  over — about  your  going 
away    on    many    occasions?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  you,  at  any  rate,  your 
wife  into  your  confidence,  where  you 
did  go  to?  A. — Certainly.  I  did  not 
keep  it  from  any  person.  I  did  not 
care  who  knew. 

Q. — No  secret  about  it  at  all?  A. — 
No,   sir. 

Q. — And  at  the  time  you  went  away 
you  did  not  know  anything  about  evi- 
dence, or  Stratton,  or  Gamey,  or  any- 
body else,  or  what  connection  you  would 
have  with  it?  A. — Never  expected  to 
be  called  as  a  witness,  or  I  would  not 
have  gone  away. 

Q. — And  when  you  are  through  with 
this  matter  you  propose  to  go  back 
again  ?      A. — That    was    the    agreement. 
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The  lawyer  was  to  take  me  back,  or 
send  me  back  at  least. 

Q. — You  were  not  to  be  put  to  any 
expense?     A. — That   is   it. 

Q. — You  were  willing  to  come  here 
and  give  your  testimony?  A. — I  was 
perfectly  willing  to  come. 

Q. — And  you  came,  the  lawyer  promis- 
ing to  pay  your  expenses  here  and  to 
pay  your  expenses  back  to  Penfiield?  A. 
—Yes. 

The  Chancellor:  We  need  not  go  into 
that,  I  suppose.  That  is  for  the  taxing 
officer. 

Mr.  Johnston :  I  merely  want  to  show 
that  the  position  taken  towards  this 
witness  is  a  very  ungenerous  one. 

The  Chancellor:  Oh,  be  has  had  a 
very  good  trip  here. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
very  just  observation  for  my  learned 
friend  to  make. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  am  not  blaming  my 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Blake,  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

Q. — Do  vou  keep  a  ponv  of  your  own? 
A.— I   do/ 

(1145) 

Q — And  you  have  explained  why  you 
did  not  drive  out  yourself?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Now,  before  you  went  away,  had 
people  been  bothering  you  around  the 
place?     A. — They   had. 

Q. — Bothering  you  about  what  ?  A. — 
About  this  affair. 

Q. — And  people  coming  to  see  you 
frequently  about  it?  A. — Talked  to  me 
about  it. 

Q. — And  then  you  arranged,  I  under- 
stand, between  you  and  your  wife  that 
you  did  not  want  to  mix  up  in  it  at 
all,  and  did  not  want  to  be  bothered 
with  them,  and  that  you  would  tak? 
your  visit  then  ?     A. — That  is  it. 

Q. — That  is  the  whole  story?  I  sup- 
pose Mrs.  Sullivan  often  visits  your 
place?      A. — Quite    frequently. 

Q. — Then  about  Frank  being  over  to 
see  you,  or  going  to  Rochester  on  Sun- 
day, you  say  he  was  only  there  a  few 
hours?  A. — A  few  hours — just  merely 
to  see  bow   I    was. 

Q. — Did  he  know  that  vou  had  been 
in  ill  health?     A.— He  did' 

Q. — And  did  be  ask  you  if  you  felt 
able  to  come  back?     A. — He  did. 

Tin'  Chancellor:  What  is  the  value  of 
this  examination,  aboul  his  conversa- 
tion with  Prank?  It  ia  not  strictly  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  attack  is  that  this 
man    was    taken    away   by   us. 

The  Chancellor:  They  have  not  shown 
anything. 

Air.  Johnston:  Very  well.  Then  yon 
will  sit   down   here.  Mr.  Wilson. 
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The  Chief  Justice:  I  think  that  Air. 
Blake,  you  and  1  were  mistaken  in  out 
recollection  that  you  mentioned  .Mr>. 
Wilson's  name  the  other  day.  -My  re 
collection  agreed  with  yours,  but  1  think 
we  were  mistaken,  upon  reference  to  the 
stenographer's  notes. 

Mr  .Blake:  I  am  certainly  not  mis 
taken,  because  Air.  McPherson  mentioned 
it  to  me,  and  my  answer  to  him  was, 
there  are  difficulties  as  to  the  others. 
but  you  can  subpoena  Mrs.  Wilson,  my 
Lord. 

The  Chief  Justice:  I  am  only  speaking 
of  what  took  place  in  open  court.  J 
thought  you  had  mentioned  it.  It  is  only 
fair  to  the  defence  to  say  that  I  do 
not  find  the  name  mentioned  in  the 
stenographer's  notes. 

Mr.  Blake:  There  is  no  doubt  of  this 
whatever,  and  I  am  not  blaming  in  the 
slightest  degree  anybody,  because  they 
gave  no  undertaking  whatever  in  regard 
to  it. 

Mr.   Johnston:    We  did  not   know. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  turned  around  to  Mr. 
McPherson.  who  asked  me  to  embrace 
that,  and  I  said  why,  you  can  subpoena 
her,  because  I  thought  there  was  no 
difficulty    about    getting    her. 

The  Chief  Justice:  It  is  of  no  conse 
quen/e,  except  that  my  recollection  did 
agree  with  yours,  but  the  stenographer's 
notes  does  not  bear  us  out. 

Air.  Blake:  It  is  just  in  the  way  1 
have  suggested ;  it  may  have  been  done 
possibly  sotto  voce,  and  did  not  find  its 
way   into  the  notes. 

The  Chancellor:  My  note  agrees  with 
the   stenographer's,   I    find. 

(1147) 

Air.  Johnston:  Then  we  will  endeavor 
to  have  Airs.  Wilson  here  euner  this 
afternoon  or  to-morrow  morning,  or  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  That  is 
the  most  we  can  do. 

Air.  Blake:   That  is  all  right. 

Thomas  Hiram  Lloyd,  sworn.  Exam- 
ined by  Air.  McPherson: 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation?  A. — 
Solicitor. 

Q. — Where  do  you  reside?  A.— New- 
market. 

Q. — Do  vou  know  the  last  witness! 
A.— I  do. 

Q. — Do  you  know  his  wife?  A. —  1  do 
not  know  that  I  would  know  her  for 
-inc.      I  think   I  do   though. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  converse  with  her? 
A. — I  have   not. 

0- — At  any  time?  A.  At  any  time 
to  my  knowledge.  At  least  if  I  did  I 
did   not    know  who  it    was. 

Q. — In  his  society?  A. — In  his  society 
"T  Miit   of  his  society. 
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Q.— Neither  in  or  out  of  his  society? 
A.— Neither  in  or  out  of  his  society. 

Q. — Do  you  know  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Frank  Sullivan?     A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  converse  with  her? 
A. — Not  to  my   knowledge. 

Q. — Either  in  or  out  of  the  presence 
of  her  father?     A.— No. 

Q. — When  were  you  in  Buffalo?  A.— 
Two  or  three  years  ago.  I  have  not 
been  there  since. 

Q. — Have  you  been,  at  Niagara  Falls 
recently?  A. — Xo.  I  was  at  Welland 
in  the  fall  sometime.  I  have  not  been 
at  Niagara  Falls. 

Q. — Have  you  been  nearer  Niagara 
Falls  than  Welland  since  last  fall?  A. — 
I  have  not.     Have  not  been  nearer  than 

(1148) 
Toronto. 

Q. — Have  not  been  across  the  Suspen- 
sion Bridge  at  all?     A. — No. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Are  we  dealing  with 
Mr.  Lloyd's  travels  in  this  commission, 
or  what? 

Mr.  McPherson:  Do  you  know  Mr. 
Somerville  at  Newmarket?  A. — The 
livervman  there?  I  do.  I  do  quite 
well." 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  conversation 
with  Somerville  before  Wilson  left 
Newmarket?     A. — I  did  not. 

Q. — Directly  or  indirectly?  A. — Di- 
rectly or  indirectly. 

Q. — Did  you  authorize  anybody  to  ar- 
range a  rig  at  Somerville's — arrange 
for  a  rig  at  Somerville's — a  livery  rig? 
A. — I  did  not. 

Q. — Do  you  know  where  the  Arling- 
ton Hotel  in  Buffalo  is?     A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  been  there?  A. — 
I  have  not.  I  have  only  been  thenj 
once — in   Buffalo   once. 

Q. — You  were  going  to  name  the  ho- 
tel? A. — I  was  at  the  Iroquois  at  one 
time.  The  only  time  I  was  ever  there. 
I  was  on  my  wedding  trip.  That  is  the 
reason.     It  was  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

Q- — Have  you  had  any  communica- 
tion with  Frank  Sullivan?  A. — I  never 
saw  Frank  Sullivan  until  I  saw  him  in 
the  court-room  here  one  day — the  first 
day  I  was  subpoenaed — the  first  day 
I  ever  saw  him  to  my  knowledge. 

Q- — Have  you  had  any  communica- 
tion with  any  person  in  connection 
with  this  investigation?  A. — I  have  not. 

Q. — In  a  business  way?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q- — Directly  or  indirectly?  A. — No, 
sir. 

(1149) 

Q- — Either  procuring  witnesses  or  in 
any  way?  A. — Neither  in  procuring 
witnesses  or  having  anything  to  do  with 
it. 

Q. — Have  you  had  any  telephone 
communication   in   any   way   in   connec- 


tion with  the  matter?  A. — With  this 
matter?  No,  sir,  none  at  all  from 
anybody. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  the  next  wit- 
ness. 

Francis  Joseph,  Sullivan,  sworn.  Ex- 
amined by  Mr.   Blake:  — 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation?  A. — 1 
am  a  contractor.  I  have  been  working 
for  contractors  all  my  working  days. 

Q. — Then  were  you  ever  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Ontario  Government?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — During  what  period  was  that? 
A. — I  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Ontario 
Government,  I  think — the  first  time  1 
was  here  for  a  session  in  '97,  I  think.  1 
am  not  just  positive  about  that  date. 
I  was  just  here  for  a  session,  and  I  was 
on  again  for  another  session,  two  years 
ago.  That  is  two  sessions  ago.  And 
then  I  was  employed  again  a  year  ago 
last  October  by  the  Government,  to  do 
some  work  in  Mr.  Edward's  office. 

Q. — What  was  the  nature  of  your 
earlier  employment?  A. — With  the 
Government  ? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — As  I  say,  as  a  session- 
al clerk  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Kemp  in 
the  Private  Bills.  The  Private  Bills 
that  came  before  the  House.  I  was  in 
that  office  with  Mr.  Kemp  doing  some 
typewriting  work,  and  attending  to  the 
files — the  Private  Bills  that  came  be- 
fore the  House;  assistant  to  Mr.  Kemp. 

(1150) 

Q. — And  then  at  the  later  period?  A. 
— At  the  later  period  I  was  put  in  Mr. 
Edwards'  office.  Well,  I  was  in  with 
Mr.  Wheeler  for  a  little  while,  I  do  not 
know  just  how  long,  a  couple  of  weeks 
I  think,  and  they  wanted  some  one  in 
Mr.  Edwards'  office,  some  one  who 
could  do  bookkeeping  work,  and  ac- 
countants' work,  and  they  canvassed 
the  building,  they  tried  three  or  four 
others  at  it,  and  I  suited.  I  was  cap- 
able of  doing  the  work,  and  I  was  em- 
ployed there  through  that  session. 

Q. — In  Mr.  Edwards'  office?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q.— What  office  is  that?  A.— That  is 
in  the  Public  Works.  Old  Mr.  Edwards, 
W.  Edwards,  a  secretary  of  Public 
Works.  Mr.  J.  P.  Edwards  is  ac- 
countant. I  was  assistant  to  Mr.  J. 
P .   Edwards. 

Q. — And  you  were  about  a  year  in 
that  employment?  A. — I  was  from 
October — No,  the  first  time  I  was  in 
there  I  was  only  about  three  months, 
just  that  session;  I  do  not  know  how 
long  the  session  was. 

Q. — And  the  last  employment — how 
long  was  that?  A. — I  went  there  in 
October — a  year  ago  last  October. 
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Q. — And  you  remained?  A. — I  re- 
mained there  up  to  Christmas  time  or 
just  previous  to  Christmas,  and  I  was 
away  at  Christmas  time.  I  took  a 
trip  away  at  Christmas  time.  I  was 
eight  or  ten  days,  that  I  was  not  there, 
and  when  F  came  back  T  went  right 
back.  I  was  needed  there,  and  went 
right  back  and  had  lots  of  work. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  remain  ?  A. — ■ 
Then  I  remained  up  to  the  day  of  this 
explosion  in  the  House.  I  resigned 
then. 

Q. — You  went  up  in  the  explosion 
then,  did  you?     A. — I  did.     I  am  down 

(1151) 
again,  T  think. 

Q. — Then  your  employment  would  be 
accountant  and  book-keeper?  A. — As- 
sistant to  Mr.  Edwards.  When  Mr.  Ed- 
wards was  out  of  the  office,  I  tried  to 
perform  his  duties. 

Q- — And  that  was  book-keeper's  work, 
as  I  understand?  A. — Book-keeper's 
work;  checking  over  accounts  and  at- 
tending   to    filing    away    documents. 

Q. — Where  do  you  keep  your  bank- 
account?  A.— I  have  not  any  bank  ac- 
count. I  have  a  small  balance  in  the 
Bank  of  Hamilton,  which  has  been  there 
for  a  couple  of  years.  When  I  first 
came  to  Toronto  I  opened  an  account 
in  the  Bank  of  Hamilton — three  years 
ago,  to  carry  on  my  contracting  work 
here,  and  after  the  'first  year  the  con- 
tracting did  not  require  a  bank  account. 

The  Chancellor:  You  had  better  hist 
answer  „.ie  question  shortly.  You  kept 
no  bank  account? 

Mr.  Blake:  I  am  asking  now  where 
you  keep  a  bank  account?  A. — T  have 
no  bank  account,  except  that  little  bal- 
ance in  the  Bank  of  Hamilton,  which  is 
$2  or  $3. 

Q. — Have  you  any  deposit  account' 
A. — Not  a  deposit  account. 

Q. — Where  do  you  keep  any  money 
that  you  may  have?     A. — In  my  pocket. 

Q.— Allways  ?     A.— Always. 

Q- — You  never  had  an  account  in  the 
Ontario    Bank:      A. — Never. 

Q. — Or  Bank  of  Commerce?  A.— 
Never. 

Q.— Or  Traders'  Bank?     A.— Never. 

Q. — And  never  deposited  money  there  ? 
A. — Never. 

(1152) 

Q. — Or  in  any  savings  company T  A. — 
Net  er. 

0-      H      is     always        in     yOUT     pocket, 

Then  did  you  pay  a  risil  to  Newmarket 
in  this  month  of    \pril  ?     A.     I  did. 

Q. — Have  you  gol  the  date?  Do  you 
keep    a    diary'.'       \.     \,,.    I    do  not. 

0-  N'"ii  do  noi  keep  a  diary.  What 
would  be  the  dale  of  thai  '.'     \.     Well,  I 

Could     not     tell     von. 

The  Chancellor:   What   is  thai ! 
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Mr.  Blake:  A  visit  to  Newmarket,  my 
Lord,   during  this  month   of  April. 

Q. — Have    you    ever    deposited    money 
with   Mrs.  Sullivan,  your  wife,  for  safe 
keeping?     A. — Oh,  no.     I  give  Mrs.  Sui 
livan    money    in   the    ordinary    way. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  to  get  into 
a  declamation.  Do  you  or  do  you  not? 
A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — Then  do  you  remember  writing  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Gamey  on  the  16th  Sep- 
tember? A. — I  remember  writing  a  let- 
ter in  September — three  or  four  letters. 
I   do   not   remember   the   dates. 

Q. — I  mignb  ask  you,  can  you  type- 
write yourself?     A. — -Yes,   sir. 

Q. — You    can?      A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — You  do?  A. — Yes,  sir.  I  am  not 
an  expert. 

Q. — But  still  you  do  write  letters  on 
the  machine?     A. — I  do. 

Q. — And  that,  I  suppose,  is   on>     • 
you  did  write  yourself?    A. — Yes.  sir.  to 
the    best    of    my    recollections,    I    think 
that  is  my  letter.   (Referring  to  Exhibit 
No.  4). 

Q. — That  is  the  lUth  of  September,  my 
Lord,  1902.  (Exiu^iO  4.)  And  you 
have  no  doubt  that  that  was  written 
by    you?      Why    did    you    not    sign    it? 

(1153) 

A. — Well,  up  to  that  time,  I  had  not 
written  very  many  letters  on  the  type- 
writer, and  I  wrote  that — I  sat  down--. 

Q. — You  know  all  this  has  to  be  taken 
down,  and  somebody  has  got  to  pay  for 
it.  I  think  we  will  have  to  ask  that 
you  should  be  charged  for  some  of  it. 
unless  you  confine  yourself  to  answering 
the  questions.  Why  did  you  not  sign 
this?  A. — I  have  not  any  reason  for  not 
signing   the   letter — not   a  reason — . 

Q. — Would  I  be  right  in  stating  that 
you  generally  do  not  sign  letters  that 
you  write?     A. — No,  you  would  not. 

Q. — I  would  not.  Generally  you  do 
sign  letters  that  you  write?  A. — Yes. 
1  do. 

Q. — Then  can  you  give  me  any  re 
why   you  did  not   sign   this?     A. — Well, 
neglect,   that   is   all.     I   took   it   out    of 
the  typewriter  and  put  it  in  the  envel- 
ope, and  that  is  all. 

Q. — You  took  care  to  say.  •answer 
at  once,  to  the  care  of  the  Walker 
House"?      A. —  > >  ell.    that    is    becau 

Q. — At  all  events,  you  did  it.  Now 
you  say  in  this  letter:  "1  hail  a  talk 
with  our  man  this  morning."  W 
that  ■'.  A.— Well,  that  talk  I  had 
with  my  father,  in  connection  with  a 
deal  thai  I  had  been  talking  to  Mr. 
Gamey  about,  and  he  had  seen  a  gentle" 
man  who  was  going  to  furnish  t  lie 
necessary  funds  for  that  particular 
deal. 

Q. — 1  see.  You  say:  "1  had  a  talk 
w.'th    oui    man."   and    on    your   oath   yoU 
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say  that  was  your  father?  A. — Well, 
yes,  my  father  had  talked  with  a  man. 
Q. — Was  that  the  only  man  with 
whom  you  had  a  talk,  to  which  this 
letter  refers?     A. — Yes. 

(1154) 

Q. — Do  you  swear  to  that?  A. — Yes, 
sir,  I  do. 

Q. — "And  he  wants  me  to  try  and  put 
through  other  deals"?       A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  was  the  deal  that  had  been 
put  through,  when  you  make  use  of 
the  word  "other  deal"?  A. — There  had 
been  no  deal  put  through.  We  tried  to 
put  through  a  deal,  and  it  did  not  go, 
and  we  had  this  other  deal. 
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Q. — What  was  the  deal  that  had  been 
put  through  when  you  make  use  of  the 
words  "other  deal "  ?  A. — There  had 
been  no  deal  put  through.  We  tried  to 
put  through  a  deal  and  it  did  not  go, 
and  we  had  this  other  deal. 

Q. — What  was  the  deal  that  you  had 
tried  to  put  through  ?  A. — The  getting 
of  McGregor  Island  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Q—  That  was  the  deal  ?     A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  what  is  meant  by  the  expres- 
sion, "He  will  pay  all  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  the  same,  and  will  make  it 
worth  your  while"  ?  A. — Well,  we  had 
a  certain  agreement  on  the  McGregor 
Island.  We  had  a  certain  agreement.  I 
had  a  certain  agreement  with  Mr.  Gamey 
for  his  share  of  what  we  could  get  out 
of  McGregor  Island,  what  would  be  got- 
ten out  of  McGregor  Island,  but  in  this 
we  had  not  talked  any  particular  share, 
and  I  just  added  that  to  let  him  knov 
we  did  not  want  him  to  do  the  thing 
and  get  nothing  out  of  it. 

Q. — What  was  the  other  deal,  as  you 
say  ?  A. — It  was  what  we  call  the 
Clemow  deal.  It  was  some  timber  back 
of  Sudbury  which  Mr.  Gamey — he  fur- 
nished the  information  to  me,  and  1 
found  out  that  I  coidd  finance  that  deal, 
and  went  on  and  told  him,  for  him  to 
go  and  see  Clemow  and  get  the  pir- 
ticulars,  and  let  me  know. 

Q. — You  kept  a  copy,  I  suppose,  of 
that  letter  ?     A.— I  don't  think   I  did. 

Q. — You  don't  think  you  did  1  A. — 
No. 

Q. — What  would  be  the  date  of  it  ". 
A. — Well,  I  did  not  write  Mr.  Gamey. 
We  talked  that  over  when  he  was  here 
in  September,  and  this  letter  is  only  * 
continuation  of  that  conversation.  He 
left  before  the  other  deal,  before  I  knew 
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whether  we  could  get  tne  money  for  this 
one  or  not. 


Q. — You  know  what  Mr.  Gamey  says 
about,  "Our  man,"  and  the  "other  deal." 
You  read  the  papers,  of  course  ?  A. — 
Yes,  I  have  read  the  papers. 

Q. — And  you  know  what  he  says  about 
that  ?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — You  do.  Was  the  Clemow  deal 
carried  out  ?     A. — No,  sir,  it  was  not. 

Q. — What  was  the  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  carrying  out  the  Clemow  deal  ? 
A. — Well,  Mr.  Gamey  failed  to  furmah 
the  information  that  I  wanted  at  that 
time,  and  it  dragged  along,  and  every 
time  he  came  here  I  asked  him  about  it, 
and  he  said  let  it  go  until  session  time, 
we   will  fix  that  up. 

Q. — That  would  be  a  long  while,  how- 
ever, if  you  were  going  in  for  a  deal, 
from  September  up  to  session  time? 
A. — Well,  but  we  did  not  know  then  it 
would  be  a  long  time.  We  did  not  know 
what  time  the  session  would  be  called. 

Q. — You  knew  it  would  not  be  until 
January  ?  A. — Well,  we  thought  .so. 
There  were  rumors  it  might  be  earlier 
than  that. 

Q. — At  all  events,  that  is  your  state- 
ment in  regard  to  it  ?  A.— That  is  my 
statement. 

Q. — To  let  it  go,  and  nothing  came  of 
the  Clemow  deal,  and  is  there  any  letter 
or  any  paper  between  you  that  has  any 
reference  to  a  Clemow  deal  ?  A. — No, 
there  was  not. 

Q. — Nothing  whatever.  And  wai 
there  any  reason  why  you  should  not  re- 
fer to  this  as  the  Clemow  deal  ?  A.-- 
No,  I  did  not  exactly — 

Q. — Just  answer  the  question.  Was 
there  any  reason  why  you  should  not  re- 
fer to  it  ?     A. — No,  not  a  bit. 

Q. — No  reason  whatever.  And  what 
was  he  to  do  in  regard  to  the  Clemow 
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deal  1  A. — He  was  to  see  Clemow,  fin  i 
out  the  contents  of  the  timber,  or  find 
out  what  was  in  this. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  quantity  of  the 
timber  ?  A. — The  quantity  of  the  tim- 
ber, and  let  me  know  what  arrange- 
ment we  could  make  with  Mr.  Clemow, 
what  amount  of  money  we  would  have 
to  pay  Mr.  Clemow  for  the  inf ormatio  i 
in  connection  with  the  deal,  all  papers 
and  information. 

Q.— Where  did  Clemow  live  ?  A.— At 
Sudbury,  I  think.  I  do  not  know  the 
man. 

Q. — Did  he  ever  go  to  see  him  ?  A.— 
He  told  me  he  did. 

Q.— Did  he  ever  go  ?  A. — I  cannot 
swear  to  that. 

Q. — This  was  a  matter  that  you  ex- 
pected at  once  to  get  completed,  didn't 
you  ?  A. — I  expected  to  get  it  under 
way.  I  did  not  say  I  expected  to  get 
it  completed  right  away. 
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Q. — And  yon  never  wrote  him  again 
about  it  from  that  time  onwards  ?  A. — 
Yes,   sir.   I   wrote   him, 

Q. — When  ?     A. — I  wrote  him  again. 

Q. — What  was  the  date  ?  A. — I  can- 
not say. 

Q. — Was  that  one  of  the  exhibits  pro 
duced  ?  A. — No,  that  is  not  one  of  the 
exhibits  produced. 

Q. — Have  you  any  copy  of  that  let- 
ter ?      A. — No.    sir,    I    have    not. 

Q. — You  know  that  he  says  that  ''our 
man"  in  that  letter  of  September  16th 
wa.B  -Mr.  Stratton  ?  A.— YTes,  I  think  he 
stated   that. 

Q. — And  that  the  "other  deal"  was 
that  he  was  to  go  to  see  what  he  could 
do  in  Algorna  or  at  the  Soo  ?  A. — Yes, 
1  read  that.  I  read  his  statement  on 
that  point. 

Q. — And  that  "will  make  it  worth  your 
while  if  it  goes  through,"  was  that   he 
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should  be  paid  for  that  work  ?    A. — Yes 

Q. — "He  will  pay  all  expenses  in  con 
nection  with  same  and  will  make  it 
worth  your  while."  That  is  for  trying 
to  carry  out  this  work  of  arranging  the 
"Soo"  contingency  and  arranging  the  Al- 
goma   constituency  ?     A. — Why,  no. 

Q. — But  he  says  that  I  say  ?  A. — Oh, 
well,  that  is  all  right,,  but  I  did  not — 

The  Chancelor  :  That  is  all  wrong,  not 
all  right. 

Witness  :  No,  it  is  all  wrong. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Then  you  say,  "I  will  ar- 
range to  meet  you  and  him  at  the  Soo.-' 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  arrange  then  ?  A. — No, 
I  did  not. 

Q. — You  did  not  go  up. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Pardon  me.  Mr 
Du  Vernet,  are  you  also  counsel  in  this 
case  ? 

Mr.  Du  Vernet  :  No,  my  lord,  not  just 
now. 

Mr.   Blake  :    Resuming  :  — 

Q. — You  had  had  some  negotiation 
with  Mr.  Gamey  before  the  16th  of  Sep 
tember  ?     A. — I  had. 

Q. — You  had  an  interview  with  him 
on  the  9th  or  10th  of  September  ?  A  — 
I  had. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  where  and  when 
you  saw  him  on  either  of  these  dates  ? 
A. — I  met  Mr.  Gamey  at  the  hotel  at  ths 
Walker  House  on  the  9th. 

Q. — Were  you  then  living  at  the  Wal- 
ker House  ?     A. — No,   I   was  not. 

Q- — Where  were  you  living  ?  A. — I 
was   living  on   Sherbourne   street. 

Q. — And  i  may  just  ask  you 
that.     When       had       you       last     lived 
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at    the    Walker    House?      A.— Oh.    three 
years  ago. 
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Q. — Three  years  ago?  A. — Three 
years  ago. 

Q. — That  is,  three  years  from  this 
April?     A. — Yes;   three  or  four. 

Q. — But  you  were  at  the  Walker 
House  on  the  9th  of  September?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  what  was  the  occasion  of  your 
visit  there?  A. — I  went  down  to  see 
my  father  at  the  Walker  House,  and 
to  get  my  mail,  if  my  father  was  not 
there,  to  get  what  mail  would  be  there 
for  us. 

Q. — How  do  you  mean  "for  us?"  A. — 
My  father's,  and  my  letters.  Some  of 
my  business  letters  went  to  the  Walker 
House — a   great   many   of   them. 

Q. — At  all  events,  you  went  there  to 
see  what  mail  there  was  for  yourself 
and    your    father?      A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Does  his  mail  always  go  to  the 
Walker  House?     A. — Always. 

Q. — And  for  what  number  of  years  has 
that  been?  A. — Oh,  for  four  or  five 
years. 

Q. — And  your  mail,  does  that  generally 
go  to  the  Walker  House?  A.— Well, 
some  of  it.  Some  of  my  business  letters 
go  to  the  Walker  House. 

Q. — And  you  went  down  on  the  0th. 
Did  you  know  Mr.  Gamey  was  in  town? 
A. — Well,  I  could  not  say  that  I  did. 

Q. — Well,  think  that  over?  A. — I  may 
have  known  he  was  there.  I  am  not 
positive  on  that  point. 

Q. — Were  you  expecting  him  down  ? 
A. — No,  I  cannot  say  I  was. 

Q. — It  is  not  whether  you  cannot  -ay. 
but  is  it  the  fact  ?     A.— Well,  to  the  best 
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of  my  ability.  I  do  not  think  I  was. 

Q. — You  do  not  think  that  you  were? 
A.— No. 

Q. — At  all  events,  you  went  there,  not 
certain  whether  you  knew  he  was  there 
or  not.  You  went  there  and  you  met 
him?  A. — Yes.  sir;  I  think  I  met  him 
there.     I   met   him   there. 

Q. — Are  you  not  certain?  A. — Yes, 
sir;   T  met  him  there. 

Q. — And,  meeting  him  there,  what  was 
the  subject  of  your  conversation  with 
him?  A. —  (Veil,  we  talked  about  this 
Clemow  deal  that  day.  T  think.  Any 
day  I  met  him.  we  bilked  about  that. 
and  then  he  talked  about  wanting  to  be 
taken  up  to  the  Parliament  Buildings 
and  introduced  to  a  Minister  or  some 
Member  of  Parliament. 

(1162) 

The  Chancellor:  Introduced  to  one  ot 
the  Ministers  or  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment? A.— Yes,  he  spoke  about  a  Min- 
ter.     lie  «poke  of  a  Minister. 

Mr.  Blake:  Naturally  yon  turned  to 
the    Minister    in    your    Department?      A. 
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No:  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the  Min- 
ister in  my  Department.  I  knew  him, 
but  I  did  not  know  him  very  well,  and 
that  is  why  1  did  not  turn  to  him,  1 
guess. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Who  was  the  Min- 
ister in  your  Department  ?  A. — Mr. 
Latchford. 

Mr.  Blake:  Then,  which  Minister  did 
you  know  best?  A. — I  knew  Mr.  Strat- 
ton— the  Hon.  J.  R.  Stratton. 

Q. — How  did  you  come  to  know  him 
better  than  Mr.  Latchford?  A.— \\  ell, 
I  met  Mr.  Stratton  a  number  of  years 
ago,  and  have  met  him  everytime  since 
— every  time  I  have  been  at  the  sessions 
here,  I  met  him.  And  I  met  Mr.  Strat- 
ton in  the  Sault. 

Q. — So  that  you  knew  him  reasonably 
well?     A. — I  knew  him  reasonably  well. 

Q—  Then,  did  you  go  up  with  Mr. 
Gamey  to  the  House?  A. — Xo:  I  made 
arrangements  to  meet  him  up  there.  I  told 
him  what  hour  I  would  be  there,  and  it 
he  would  go  up  I  would  meet  him. 

Q. — When  did  you  first  mention  to 
Mr.  Stratton  the  introduction  that  was 
going  to  take  place?  A. — After  I  met 
Mr.   Gamey   in  the  House. 

Q. —  xnen  what  did  you  do?  A. — I 
left  Mr.  Gamey  outside  in  the  hall,  and 
I  went  in  to  see  Mr.  Stratton,  and  I  told 
him  that  Mr.  Gamey  was  outside  and 
wished  to  be  introduced  to  him — the 
Member  from  Manitoulin. 
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Q. — Had  you  known  in  August  when 
he  was  down  that  he  was  anxious  to  get 
his  protest — there  was  a  protest,  I  be- 
lieve, against  him.  A. — All  I  knew  about 
an  anxiety  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
test was,  he  came  to  me  in  the  Walker 
House,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  find  out 
from  my  father  or  somebody  what  evi- 
dence they  had  against  him  at  the  Mani- 
toulin  Island. 

Q. — Why  did  he  refer  to  your  father? 
A. — Well,  I  think  he  said  that  my  father 
had  spoken  to  him  at  Allandale  a  couple 
of  days  previous  to  this  conversation. 

Q. — That  was  previous  to  the  con- 
versation in   August?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  did  he  express  about  that 
that  it  was  through  the  meeting  with 
your  father  that  he  experienced  some 
qualms  about  his  election?  A. — No, 
he  did  not.  He  said  that  he  had  learned 
up  at  the  Island  that  they  were  pushing 
him  very  hard;  that  they  had  some  evi- 
dence, and  he  said  he  had  met  my 
father  at  Allandale,  and  my  father  had 
mentioned  something  about  it.  and  that 
his  trip  at  that  time  to  Toronto  was 
expressly  to  see  if  he  could  find  out  any- 
thing about  what  evidence  they  had 
against  him,  that  he  left  Manitoulin 
with  that  intention. 


Q  —  He  wanted  to  try  and  see  his 
position,  and  to  get  rid  of  this  protest,  i 
suppose,  if  he  could?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— Then,  you  told  Mr.  Stratton  of  his 
being  there  and  desiring  to  see  him? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  what  did  you  mention  about 
the  object  of  his  visit  down  here?  A.— 
I  did  not  mention  anything  to  Mr.  Strat- 
ton about  the  object  of  his  visit,  any 
more  than  he  wished  me  to  introduce 
him,  that  was  all. 
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Q. — Were  you  present  during  the  in- 
terview?      A. — I  was. 

.Q — At  that  time  was.  there  any  let- 
ter produced?  A. — No,  no  letter  pro- 
duced. 

Q. — Are  you  quite  sure  of  that?  A. 
Well,  yes,  I  am  sure,  that  I  did  not 
see  any  letter  produced  at  that  inter- 
view. 

Q. — You  are  reasonably  sure  of  that? 
A. — I    am    positive. 

Q. — Well,  now,  you  are  so  absolutely 
positive A. — If  necessary. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  at  what  time 
that      interview      took      place?  A. — 

Well,   no,   I    cannot    say    the   hour. 

Q. — Could  you  say  whether  the  fore- 
noon or  the  afternoon?  A. — Xo.  I 
could  not  say  that.  I  could  not  swear 
to   that. 

The  Chancellor:  What  day  of  the 
month    do   you    say    it    was? 

Mr.  Blake:  I  will  get  that  in  one 
moment. 

The  Chancellor:  He  has  said  already. 
He  already  said  the  day  of  the  month. 
I   just   wished   to   ask  him. 

Mr.  Blake:  Very  well,  my  lord.  The 
day  of  the  month  his  lordship  wants 
to  know?  A. — It  was  Tuesday,  the 
9th   September. 

Mr.  Blake:  Tuesday,  the  9th  Septem- 
ber. But,  can  you  not  tell  me  now 
whether  on  that  day  it  was  in.  the 
morning  that  Mr.  Gamey  saw  you,  and 
whether  you  went  up  in  the  morning  to 
see  Mr.  Stratton,  or  whether  it  was  in 
the  afternoon?  A.— I  cannot  say.  I 
met   Mr.   Gamey   at   the   Walker  House. 

Q. — Shall  we  call  him  "Gammy,"  and 
then  we  will  have  no  difficulty.  There 
is  only   one   "m"   in   it?       A. — It   is   his 

(1166) 

word  I  have  for  it.  Most  of  tho?e 
on   the   Island   call   him   "Gammy." 

The  Chancellor:  But  he  prefers  to 
call    it    ■'"Gamey"    himself. 

The  Chief  Justice:  His  own  brother 
calls  him  "Gammy." 

Mr.    Blake    resuming: 

Q. — Mr.  Sullivan,  then  I  should  like 
you  to  try  and  let  me  know  whether  it 
was  in  the  morning  Mr.  Gamey  saw 
you,    and    whether   in    the    morning   you 
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went  up,  or  whether  you  cannot  tell 
me?       A. — I  cannot   tell   you   that. 

Q. — And  you  cannot  say  whether,  if 
you  saw  him  in  the  morning,  you  went 
up  in  the  afternoon,  or  whether  you 
went  up  immediately  after  his  asking 
to  be  introduced?       A. — No.  I  cannot. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  that?       A. — Xo. 

Q. — Then  at  all  events  you  did  go 
up  and  you  went  in  and  saw  Mr.  Strat- 
ton,  and  had  some  conversation  with 
him?       A. — Nothing   mbre    than 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  more  nor 
less?       A. — A  conversation — yes. 

Q. — And  then  you  went  out  and 
brought  Mr.  Gamey  in  and  then  what 
took        place?  A. — Introduced        Mr. 

Gamey   to   Mr.   Stratton. 

Q. — And  did  you  withdraw?  A. — 
No.  I  took  a  chair,  just  a  short  dis- 
tance   from    the    desk. 

Q. — Were  you  there  to  aid  in  the  con- 
ference?      A. — No. 

Q. — What  was  your  purpose  in  being 
there?  A. — Well.  I  remained  with  Mr. 
Gamey.  T  went  there  with  him.  I 
thought  it  was  my  place  to  remain 
and  escort  him  awav  again. 


(1167) 

Q. — Did  you  think  it  was  so  danger- 
ous an  office  he  would  not  get  safely 
out  of  it,  or  what  was  your  reason?  A. 
— Oh,    no.    not    at    all. 

Q. — Well,  what  was  the  reason?  A. 
— I   had   not  any   reason. 

Q. — To  safeguard  him?  A. — I  had 
not  any  reason. 

Q. — Then  you  being  there,  what  took 
place?  A.— Why.  Mr.  Stratton  shook 
hands  with  him.  glad  to  meet  him,  and 
so  forth,  and  took  some  cigars,  and 
passed  them  to  Mr.  Gamey  and  myself. 

Q.—l    see?       A.— Then— — 

Q. — Do  you  smoke?  A. — No,  I  do 
not. 

Q. — Put  it  in  your  pocket?  A. — I 
put  it  in  my  pocket.  There  was  some 
general  conversation  in  connection  with 
Manitoulin  Island,  and  several  other 
things. 

Q. — What  about  Manitoulin  Island? 
A. — Oh,  nothing,  any  more  than  Mr. 
Stratton  just  asked  how 

Q. — How  the  protest  was  getting  on? 
A. — No.    ho    never    mentioned    protest. 

Q. — Sure?        A.— Positive. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Gamey  mention  it?  A. 
—No.    sir. 

Q. — Why,  it  was  thai  thai  was  trou- 
bling him?  A. —  Well.  T  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  troubling  him  then  or 
not.  Tt  was  August  he  waa  down 
with    all    the    trouble? 

Q. — Tt  was  August  ho  was  down  with 
all  the  trouble.  A.  Yes,  thai  ho  was 
talking  about  the  trouble  with  his  pro- 
test. 
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Q. — But  the  trouble  had  not  then 
been  removed?  A. — I  do  not  know.  ,1 
did  not  keep  track  of  that. 

Q. — But  now  listen.  The  trouble 
had    not    then    been    removed?        A. — I 

(1168) 

do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I 
know  nothing  about  the  protest  what- 
ever,   or    his    trouble. 

Q. — But  tell  mo.  You  have  been 
here  in  court,  and  have  road  the  papers? 

A. — YTes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  up  to 
to-day  you  do  not  know  anything  about 
that?"      A.— Well,  I  did  not  know   then. 

(1169) 

Q. — I  see.  YTou  did  not  know  then 
anything  further  than  that  there  was 
a  protest  against  him.  Y'ou  kept  no 
track  of  it?  A. — No  track  of  it  what- 
ever. 

Q. — No  track  of  it  further  than  that. 
And  'then  what  else  was  discussed  be- 
tween them  ?  A. — \Mr.  Gamey  began  to 
talk  about  the  position  he  would  take 
in  the  House.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
elected  as  independent — practically  an 
independent. 

Q. — Are  you  sure  he  said,  "an  inde- 
pendent" ?     A. — Yres. 

Q. — Or  practically  an  independent?  A. 
— Yres,  sdr,  he  said  he  had  been  elected 
to  support  the  Government  in  power. 
Those  were  his  words. 

Q. — Was  thait  'the  reason  that  they 
had  protested  his  election — the  Govern- 
ment? A. — I  do  not  know  anything 
about  that. 

Q. — Unusual  to  protest  the  election 
of  a  supporter,  wouldn'it  it?  A. — Well. 
I  think  so. 

Q. — Well,  however,  you  think  that 
passed,  and  what  did  Mr.  Stratton  Bay! 
A. — When  Mr.  Gamey  spoke  about  being 
elected  to  support  the  Government  in 
power  Mr.  Stratton  laughed  a>t  it  and 
so  did  I. 

Q. — Simply  laughed  at  it.  And  so 
would  everybody.  Y'ou  knew  it  was 
a  straight  election — Conservative  against 
Reformer?  Everybody  knew  that, 
didn't    they?      A. — Well.  I  do  not   know. 

Q.  5Tou  did?  A.— I  though!  Mr, 
Gamey  was  a  Conservaitive  uiiitil  he  told 
me  he  was  not.  that  ho  did  not  run  as 
a    straight    Conservative, 

Q.— Everybody  had  thought  that.  It 
was  in  the  newspapers,  was  it  not?  The 
lists   wore  given   there?     A. — I  think   so. 

(1170) 

Q.— The  division  was  ijkhere.    The  pro- 
wont   againsl   him.  and  everything, 
because  of  that,  wasn't   it?     A.    1  can- 
not  say. 

Q.— You  cannot  say.  Well,  at  all 
events,    after    Mr.    Stratton    laughed    at 
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this  idea,  what  next  took  place?  A. — 
Well,  he  spoke  'then  about — that  he  did 
not  think,  under  the  circumstances — 
that  the  way  he  had  been  elected  that 
they  should  protest  him. 

Q. — I  see.  That  he  did  not  think  un- 
der the  'Circumstances  of  the  election 
that  they  should  protest  him. 

The  Chief  Justice:  You  are  still  at 
the  interview  of  the  9th  September? 

'Mr.  Blake:     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Q. — And  what  did  Mr.  Stratton  say 
to  that?  A. — Oh,  I  did  not  pay  any 
particular  attention  to  that  conversa- 
tion. I  sat  there.  1  had  a  paper  in  my 
hands.  I  was  looking  at  it.  There  wa3 
some  'Conversation  back  and  forth  that  I 
do  not  remember. 

Q. — Well,  but  do  you  not  remember 
anything  .more  of  what  happened  than 
what  you  have  now  told  us?  A. — Well, 
I  think  Mr.  Stratton  spoke  about  some- 
thing— I  think  Mr.  Stratton  said  some- 
thing about  him  seeing  Mr.  Grant  about 
his  protest. 

Q. — Was  that  in  August?  A. — No, 
that  was  in  September — in  this  inter- 
view at  Mr.  Stratton's  office. 

Q. — Well,  I  might  just  go  back.  I 
will  have  to  take  you  back  again  into 
this  room,  if  you  do  not  object?  A. — 
No,  sir. 

Q. — We  will  go  back  for  a  moment  to 
August,  lest  there  shoud  be  any  confu- 

(1171) 

sion  in  your  mind  between  the  two  in- 
terviews. Was  it  not  in  August  that 
Mr.  Grant  was  to  be  seen?  A. — That 
was   an   entirely   different 

Q. — Just  answer  my  question.  Was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Riddell:  Surely  he  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  answer. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  am  going  to  allow  him 
to  answer. 

Witness:  That  was  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent thing. 

Q. — Was  it  not  in  August  that  the 
statement  was  made  that  'Mr.  Grant 
was  to  be  seen?  A. — That  was  my  own 
— that  was  not  anything  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Stratton — that  was  my  own 
proposition. 

Q- — That  was  your  own  proposition? 
A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q- — Then  we  will  go  back  again  and 
see  what  more  you  remember  about  the 
interview  of  the  9bh  September.  Do 
you  remember,  for  instance,  and  you 
will  answer  me  whether  that  is  so  or 
not — anything  being  said  about  a  letter 
at  that  interview?  A. — No,  sir,  I  don't 
remember  anything  about  a  letter  being 
mentioned   at  this   interview. 

Q- — Are  you  quite  sure  of  that?  A. — 
Well,  I  am  reasonably  sure  of  it 

Q- — How  is  your  memory,  Mr.  Sulli- 
van?    A. — I  think  it  is  very  good. 


Q. — You  think  it  is  very  good?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Possibly  you  think  everything 
about  you  is  very  good?     A. — I  do. 

Q. — You  do.  Then  you  remember 
nothing  about  a  letter,  and  do  you  re- 
member the  parting?     A. — The  parting? 

Q. — Yes,  at  that  interview?  Were 
they  to  meet  again?  Who  was  to  see 
Mr.  Grant,  or  when  was  Mr.  Stratton  to 
see  him,   and   so   on?     A. — My  recollec- 

(1172) 

tion  of  that  is  as  follows.  Mr.  Strat- 
ton said  something  about  Mr.  Gamey 
seeing  Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Gamey  refused 
to  see  Mr.  Grant — — 

Q. — Pardon  me  there  for  a  -moment. 
Was  it  that  Mr.  Stratton  said  that  Mr. 
Gamey  would  see  Mr.  Grant? 

The  Chancellor:      Yes,  that  was   it. 

Mr.  Blake:     Was  it? 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  What  he 
said  before. 

Witness:  That  is  it.  Mr.  Stratton 
said,  you  can  see  Mr.  Grant  about  that. 

The  Chancellor:  He  said  before,  "I 
think  Stratton  said  something  about 
him  seeing  Mr.  Grant  about  this  pro- 
test." 

Mr.  Blake:  But  I  thought  it  was 
Stratton  seeing  him? 

Witness :  Oh,  no.  He  told  Mr.  Gamey 
to  call  on  Mr.  Grant. 

iMr.  Blake:  Was  there  any  reason 
given  why  there  was  to  be  a  calling 
on  Mr.  Grant?  A. — From  what  I  un- 
derstand, Mr.  Grant  had  charge  of  the 
protest. 

Q. — Mr.  Grant  having  charge  of  the 
protest,  Mr.  Stratton  advised  him  to 
call  upon  him  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  good  was  that  going  to  do 
Mr.  Gamey,  calling  upon  Mr.  Grant  as 
to  it?     A. — That  I  do  not  know. 

Q. — They  did  not  say.  Because,  Mr. 
Grant,  of  course,,  was  acting  for  the 
Government,  and  not  acting  for  Mr. 
Gamey,  was  he  not  ?  A.— Well,  I  under- 
stood he  was  acting  for  the  Government. 

Q. — You  understood  he  was  acting  for 
the  Government.  What  good  would  it 
have  done  for  Mr.  Gamey  to  see  Mr. 
Grant,  aoting  for  the  Government?  A. 
— Well,  he  had  said  he  was 
going  to  support  the  Government. 
That    was     the     only     reason     that     I 

(1173) 

saw. 

Q. — That  he  had  said  be  was  going 
to  support  the  Government,  but  Mr. 
Grant  would  not  take  his  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  Gaimey.  would  he  ? 
A. — Well,   that   I   do  not  know. 

Q. — Well.  then.  Mr.  barney  said  he 
would  not  ?  A. — He  said  be  did  not 
like  to  go   and    see    Mr.   Grant. 
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o. — Then  what  was  suggested  ':  A. 
—Well.  I  think  Mr.  Strntton  said, 
well,  go  and   see   Mr.   Aylesworth. 

Q. — I  see.  ""Go  and  see  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth." You  arc  sure  of  that  ?  A. 
— Yes.   I  am  reasonably   sure  of  that. 

Q. — And  that  that  took  place  on  the 
0th  ?  A. — That  took  place  on  Tues- 
day, the  9th   September. 

Q. — And  up  to  this  period,  nothing 
was  said  aJbout  the  letter  ?  A. — ■ 
Nothing  was  said  about  the  letter. 

Q. — And  what  did  Mr.  Gamey  an- 
swer to  that  proposal  of  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's  ?  A. — I  think  he  said  all  right, 
I  will   go   and  see  Mr.   Aylesworth. 

Q. — Ann  you  remained  there  all  the 
time  ?  A. — Yes.  sir:  but  about  that 
time  I  was  looking  at  my  paper.  I 
do  not  think  I  got  all  the  conversa- 
tion. I  think  there  was  not  anything 
of  interest  escaped  me. 

Q. — You  think  nothing  of  interest 
escaped  you.  You  had  your  eye  up- 
on the  paper,  but  your  ears  on  the 
conversation  ?  A. — On  the  conversa- 
tion. 

(1174) 

Q. — And  nothing  you  think  escaped 
you.  And  is  your  memory  upon 
that  point  so  accurate  and  your  at- 
tention so  good  that  you  would  ab- 
solutely say  that  nothing  was  sadd 
about  a  letter  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Yon  would  ?  A.— .1  would — 
yes. 

Q. — Well,  then,  leaving  the  office, 
did  you  both  leave  together  ?  A. — 
We  left  together.  I  went  ahead — 
jiist  a  little  ahead.     I  led  out. 

Q. — You   went   out  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q- — And  what  did  you  next  do 
a-bout  the  matter  ?  A. — Well.  Mr. 
Gamey.  when  I  got  outside,  asked 
ane  if  I  would  go  down  the  next  day 
to   Mr.    Ayloswortih's   office    with    him. 

Q. — I  see.  Well,  this  was  not  in 
the  evening.  This  was  in  the  dlav- 
time  ?     A.— It   was    in    the   day-time. 

Q. — I  suppose  they  excused  vour 
absence  from  the  o>ffice  because  of 
the  importance     of    the    business     in 

whicfh    you      were       engaged  ?      A. I 

don't  think  they  did.  I  don't  think 
the   office    knew    where    I    was. 

Q. — The  office  knew  where  you 
were  V  A.— They  did  not  know  where 
I   was. 

Q-— Well,  hind  you  that  full  liberty, 
of  being  in  and  out  of  the  office  as 
you  pleased  ?  A. — Oh.  there  was  not 
any  liberty  in  connection  with  that. 
I  was  only  fifteen  minutes.  I  do  not 
think    there   was 

Q. — Rut  yon  were  down  at  the 
Walker  House?  A.— That  WMS  either 
at  my  noon-hour  or  in  the  morning. 
I  was  not  out  of  the  office— not 
through  office  hours. 
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Q. — I  thought  possibly  the  good 
work    in    whidh    you      were    engaged 

(3175) 
might  have  been  an  excuse  for  your 
absence  from  the  office  ?  Well,  pos- 
silbly  so.  A. — I  was  not  engaged  I 
do  not  consider  in  any  good  work.  I 
knew  Mr.  Gamey  very  well — had 
known  him. 

Q. — Then  we  will  say  the  bad  work, 
if  you  like  it  better.  I  was  trying  to 
put  it  as  nicely  for  you  as  I  could  ? 
A. — Thank    you. 

Q. — Then  we  will  call  it  the  Had 
work  if  you  like.  At  all  events 
there   was   no   note  made  of  your 

M.  Johnston  :  My  learned  friend 
was  engaed  in  the  good  work  about 
that  time,  too. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  had  better 
just   call  it  "the  work." 

Mr.  Blake  :  Very  well.  "The 
work."  We  will  not  Call  it  any 
name.     We  will  call  it  "the  work." 

Witness  :  You  need  not  call  it 
work  at  all.  I  did  not  consider  it 
work  at  all.  I  only  went  as  a  friend 
of   Mr.   Gamey. 

Mr.  Blake  :  You  did  not  account 
for  any  absence  ?  Then  did  you  go 
down  to  the  Walker  House  that  even- 
ing.— I  may  have.  I  am  not  posi- 
tive on  that  point. 

Q. — But  I  want  you  to  try,  and  see 
what  your  memory  is  worth,  you 
know  ?  A. — Well,  I  went  down  to 
the    Walker   House    quite   frequently. 

Q. — You  did,  yes  ?  A. — Before  Mr. 
Gamey  came  to  town  and  afterwards. 
As  I  say,  I  make  a  trip  to  the 
Walker  House  sometimes  every  day 
— sometimes  twice  a  day. 

Q. — iSometianes  every  day  and  some- 
times twice  a  day  ?  A. — Or  three 
times   a   day  quite  frequently. 

U- — And  if  you  do  not  get  letters, 
you  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
your  father  ?     A. — Yes. 

(1176) 

Q. — Well,  you  cannot  remember 
whether  you  did  go  down  this  afternoon 
or  not?     A. — I  cannot. 

Q. — 1  might  just  ask  you.  what  is  the 
employment  of  your  father  at  present? 
A. — Well,  lie  has  been  interested  with 
myself  in  contracts. 

Q. — Since  when?  A. — Well,  for  three 
years. 

Q. — What  contracts  were  these?  A. — 
I  had  one  at  Toronto  harbor,  two  or 
three  at  Iroquois,  Out.,  and  one  at  Kirk- 
field. 

Q. — Iroquois,  Ont.  ?  What  contract 
was  that?  Who  gave  yon  that?  A. — 
1  had  a  sub-contract  from  Larkin  & 
Sankster. 

Q. — And  then  in  Toronto?  A. — A 
sub-contract  from  Finn  &  McGann.  on 
the  Eastern  gap. 
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Q—  And  then  Kirkland?  A.— Sub- 
contract from  Larkin  &  Sankster. 

Q. — Were  those  Government  contracts 
they  were  in?  A. — They  were  Govern- 
ment contracts,  but  I  had  sub-contracts 
from   these   people. 

Q. — And  your  father  was  in  that  with 
you?  A. — Well,  my  father  was — yes. 
He  was  my  adviser  in  the  matter. 

Q. — In  what  respect  was  he  in  that 
with  you?  A. — Well,  in  that  respect, 
that  he  advised  me  on  prices  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing. 

Q. — Specifications?  A. — And  we  bid 
together  on  a  number  of  other  con- 
tracts. 

Q. — Then  do  you  recollect  up  to  what 
period  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government — the  Ontario  Government  ? 
A. — No,  I  do  not.  I  do  not  recollect 
that. 

Q. — What  was  his  employ  when 
he   was   with   the   Ontario   Government? 

(1177) 

A. — A    ranger — bush-ranger. 

Q. — Bush-ranger?  A. — I  think  that  is 
it. 

The  Chancellor:  They  call  it  forest- 
ranger,  I  think?  A. — Yes. 
.  Mr.  Blake:  Up  to  1890  do  you  remem- 
ber whether  he  was  employed?  A. — 1 
do  not  remember;  I  do  not  remember 
the  date  that  he  left  the  employ  of  the 
Government. 

Q. — Now,  I  was  asking  you  whether 
you  can  remember,  as  a  matter  of  mem- 
ory, anything  further  that  took  place 
on  the  9th?  A. — No,  excepting  that  I 
made  arrangements  to  meet  Mr.  Gamey 
the  next  day. 

Q. — Nothing  except  that  you  made  ar- 
rangements to  meet  Mr.  Gamey  the 
next  day?  A. — I  think  Mr.  Gamey  sug- 
gested something  to  Mr.  Stratton  about 
an  appointment  while  he  was  in  the 
office,  and  Mr.  Stratton  said  that  is 
not  in  my  department.  He  said  I  will 
make  a  note  of  it  and  send  it  to  the 
department. 

Q- — When  you  say  "an  appointment" 
it  was  not  an  appointment  to  meet  Mr. 
Aylesworth?  A. — Oh.  no.  It  was  an 
appointment.  He  wanted  somebody  ap- 
pointed police  magistrate  or  something. 
I  think  the  man's  name  was  Flesher,  as 
far  as   I   remember. 

Q. — And  is  your  memory  so  good  upon 
that  that  you  would  absolutely  say  that 
that  took  place  on  the  9th?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  the  answer  was  "that  is  not 
in  my  department"?  A. — Yes.  that  is 
not  in  my  department,  Mr.  Gamey.  He 
said.  I  will  refer  that  to  the  department 
where   it   is. 

Q. — And  what  department  is  that?  A. 
—Well.  I  think  it  would  be  the  Attor- 
nev-General. 


Q. — I  presume  so.  That  was  all  that 
you  recollect  that  then  took  place?  Well. 

(1178) 

on  the  next  day,  when  did  you  first  see 
Mr.  Gamey?  A. — I  met  him  at  the 
corner  of  King  and  Yonge  streets. 

Q. — Was  that  by  appointment  ?  A. — 
By  appointment. 

Q. — How  did  you  know  the  hour? 
Who  had  told  you  of  that?  A.— Mr. 
Gamey.  When  1  came  out  of  the  office 
he  said,  will  you  go  down  to  Mr* 
Aylesworth's  with  me  to-morrow  after- 
noon? and  I  said  yes,  I  will  go  with 
you,  and  he  said,  I  will  meet  you  at  1 
o'clock,  at  the  corner  of  King  and  Yonge 
streets. 

Q. — How  did  you  know  the  hour  Mr. 
Aylesworth  would  be  at  his  office,  or 
how  was  that  appointment  made  ?  A. — 
That  appointment,  I  suppose — I  do  not 
know,  but  it  must  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  Stratton,  possibly — Mr.  Stratton  and 
Mr.  Gamey;  I  don't  remember  that  par- 
ticularly. 

Q. — But  you  left,  and  there  had  been 
no  appointment  up  to  that  time  except 
that  they  would  meet?  A. — That  ap- 
pointment was  made  in  the  office,  be- 
cause the  minute  we  came  outside  Mr. 
Gamey  said,  you  will  come  down  to  Mr. 
Aylesworth's  with  me  to-morrow,  will 
you? 

Q. — Then,  if  that  was  so,  I  suppose 
Mr.  Stratton  arranged  the  time  or  told 
Mr.  Gamey  what  would  be  the  time  he 
would  arrange.  Was  that  the  way  you 
understood  it?  A. — Yes,  I  understood 
it  that  way. 

Q. — And  then  in  pursuance  of  that  you 
did  meet?     A. — Mr.  Gamey. 

Q. — You  did  meet  Mr.  Gamey,  and  did 
go  ?    A. — To  Mr.  Aylesworth's  office. 

Q. — About  when  was  that  ?  A. — That 
was  about  a  quarter  of  half-past  1  on 
Wednesday,  the  10th  September — about 
a  quarter  or  half-past. 

Q. — Up  to  that  time  had  you  heard 
anything  of  the  letter?  A.— Not  at 
all. 

Q. — And  what  did  you  suppose  that 
you  were  to  go  to  Mr.  Aylesworth's 
office  then  to  do?  A. — Mr.  Gamey  said 
to   talk  about  the  protest. 

Q. — I  see.  And  when  you  went  there 
was  Mr.  Aylesworth  in  his  office?  A.— 
No,  Mr.  Aylesworth  was  not  in  his  of- 
fice  when  we  got  there. 

(1179) 

Q. — And  then  what  did  you  do,  his 
not  being  in  the  office?  A. — Well.  I 
wished  to  telephone,  and  I  walked  out 
of  Mr.  Aylesworth's  office  over  to  a  box. 
it  looked  to  me  like  under  a  stairway  or 
something,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Gamey  be- 
hind me:  I  don't  know  how  far  he  fol- 
lowed me.     I  went  over  and  'phoned  to 
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my  wife — telephoned  to  my  wife  from 
there. 

Q. — And  what  was  the  next  that  you 
saw'.'  A. — When  we  came  back  into  the 
office  Mr.  Gamey  got  in  ahead  of  me,  and 
Mr.  Aylesworth  was  at  his  desk.  Air. 
Gamey'  was  in  just  before  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth'. I  think  Mr.  Aylesworth  got  in 
between  Mr.  Gamey  and  myself — wolking 
in  a  hack  to  the  office. 

Q. — And  what  took  place?  A. — Well, 
\  introduced  Mr.  Gamey  to  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth,  and    introduced   myself    . 

Q. — You  had  known  him,  of  course, 
before?  A. — Well,  I  knew  him.  1  did 
not  -know  him  personally,  but  I  knew 
him  by  sight.  Mr.  Gamey  sat  there.  1 
waited*  a  moment  for  Mr.  Gamey  to  do 
the  honors,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  get 
ready,  so  I  took  it  off  his  hands. 

Q. — You  thought  you  would  be  very 
good  at  that,  as  you  "were  at  everything, 
and  so  you  did  the  honors,  and  in  what 
way  did  you  do  it?  A. — I  introduced 
in  the  ordinary  way.  I  introduced  Mr. 
Gamey — Mr.  R.  R.  Gamey,  as  the  mem- 
ber for  Manitoulin.  I  told  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth who  I  was  myself,  then  I  sat 
down. 

Q. — Who  did  you  say  you  were  ?  A. — 
Mr.  Frank  Sullivan. 

Q. — Assistant  of  the  Government?  A. 
— Not  at  all. 

Q. — Did  not  assume  any  title  of  that 
kind?     A. — No  title. 

Q. — Did  you  explain  to  him  how  you 
came  to  be* there?     A. — Not  at  all. 

(1180) 

Q. — You  simply  introduced.  How  did 
you  introduce  yourself?  What  did  you 
say?  A.— I  said  I  am  Frank  Sulli- 
van, Mr.  Aylesworth.  I  think  that 
was  the   form. 

Q. — If  you  had  said  you  were  John  L. 
Sullivan,  I  would  have  understood  it. 
But  I  will  take  that  down.  Was  Frank 
Sullivan  so  well  known  in  the  politi- 
cal circles  that  he  knew  you  in  a  mo- 
ment, or  how?  A. — Well  I  do  not  think 
I  had  been  known  in  political  circles  so 
widely  that   I   would  be 

Q.— But  still,  often  one  is?  A.— I 
know.  yes. 

Q. — One  is  often  known  hotter  than 
one  thinks?  A. — Just  like  yourself.  Mr. 
Rlake. 

Q. — lust  exactly.  Thank  you  for  the 
comparison.  Then  how  did  you  intro- 
duce  yourself?     A. — I  told   you. 

Q. — Tust  simply  said,  "I  am  Frank 
Sullivan?"      A. — I   am    Frank    Sullivan. 

Q. — And  did  he  get  off  his  chair  and 
bow  down,  or  what  did  he  do?  A. — No, 
I  do  not  think  he  did.  T  was  treated 
like   a  gentleman   by   Mr.   Avlosworth. 

Q. — You  were  treated  like  a  pen  tie 
man   by   Mr.    Aylesworth?      A. — Yes. 
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Q. — As  of  course  you  should  be  ?  A. 
— Certainly,  I  expect  that  from  every- 
body. 

Q. — And  you  give  what  you  expect  to 
get?     A. — I  give  what  I  expect    to  get. 

Q. — You  are  sure  to  get  on  in  the 
world,  then.  Then  coining  back.  What 
took  place  at  the  interview'.'  A. — Mr. 
Gamey  started  to  talk  about  having 
Mr.  Aylesworth  act  for  him  in  his  pro- 
test. Mr.  Aylesworth  said  why,  Mr. 
Gamey,  I  cannot  do  that.     He  said  you 

(1181) 

were  elected  as  a  Conservative.  He 
said,  I  have  been  retained  by  the  other 
side,  and  my  retainer  says  1 
am  to  act  for  no  one  except  under  in- 
structions. Well,  Mr.  Gamey  said,  but 
I  am  a  supporter  of  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment. Oh,  he  said,  is  that  so.  Y'e.s. 
Mr.  Gamey  said,  I  am.  I  am  going  to 
support  the  Ross  Government.  Well, 
Mr.  Aylesworth  said,  if  that  is  the  case, 
I  think  I  can  act  for  you.  So  they 
talked  about  on  that  line,  I  did  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  conversa- 
tion, one  way  or  the  other.  And  at 
last  Mr.  Aylesworth  said,  well,  if  you 
are  going  to  support  the  Government, 
he  said,  I  should  like  to  have  some- 
thing from  you  which  will  show  your 
good  faith  in  the  matter,  and  he  says 
here  is  a  letter,  you  can  read  it  over, 
and  I  would  like  you  to  sign  that,  if 
you  should  feel  in  accord  with  the  con- 
tents of  that  letter. 

Q. — And  then  what  did  he  say?  You 
heard  Mr.  Aylesworth's  evidence  ?  A. — 
Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Q.—  What  did  he  say  then,  about 
what  would  happen  to  the  petition?  A. 
Well,  I  do  not  just  remember  what  he 
said  about  what  would  happen  to  the 
petition. 

Q. — If  you  are  willing  to  sign  the  let- 
ter, then  what  was  to  become  of  the 
petition?  A. — There  was  nothing  of- 
fered to  him  for  signing.  There  was  no 
inducement  held  out  to  him  for  signing 
the  letter.  The  letter  was — he  gave  the 
letter  in  good  faith — he  was  handed  the 
letter,  and  read  it  over  twice  very  care- 
fully  as   T   thought. 

Q. — But  do  you  contradict  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth's statement  upon  that  then?  A. 
— I  do  not  contradict  Mr.  Aylesworth's 
statement.  If  Mr.  Aylesworth  said 
such  a  thing  happened   I  suppose  it   did. 

(1182) 

Q. — You  suppose  that  it  did  happen. 
And  just  to  fest  your  recollection. 
What  do  yon  say  did  happen  aliout  fhe 
petition?  What  was  to  come  of  the  pe- 
tition, or  to  be  done  in  respect  of  the 
petition'.'  A. — T  do  not  know  any- 
thing  altouf    that. 
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Q. — You  do  not  know  anything  about 
that?  A. — No,  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing  about   that. 

Q. — Your  memory  is  a  blank  upon 
that?  A. — Well,  I  did  not  pay  any 
attention   to   that. 

Q. — You  did  not  pay  any  attention  to 
that.  For  what  purpose  were  you 
there?  A. — Just  with  Mr.  Gamey.  He 
asked  me  to  go.  He  told  me  he  did 
not  know  where  Mr.  Aylesworth's  of- 
fice was.  He  said  will  you  go  down 
with  me,  Frank.  I  said  yes,  I  will  go 
down  with  you. 

Q. — And  what  happened  then  as  to  the 
petition  your  mind  did  not  follow  ?  A. 
— No,  I  did  not  follow  anything  about 
the  petition. 

The  Chancellor:  I  do  not  think  any- 
thing was  said  by  Mr.  Aylesworth  in 
the  direction  you  are  asking. 

Mr.  Blake :  "If  you  are  willing  to 
sign  this  letter,  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  I  should  not  act  for  you 
in   this   petition." 

The  Chancellor:  He  said  that  al- 
ready. 

Witness:    Yes,   sir. 

Mr.   Blake:    Page   680,   volume  2. 

Witness:    I  think  I  have   said  that. 

Mr.  Blake:  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  Is 
that   correct  ? 

The  Chancellor:  He  said,  "I  can  act 
for  you  then."  Gamey  said  I  am  a 
supporter  of  the  Ross  Government,  and 
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Aylesworth  said,  I  can  act  for  you  in 
that  case. 

Mr.  Blake:  But  I  am  saying,  "If  you 
are  willing  to  sign  this  letter."  A. — 
Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that  par- 
ticularly, whether  it  happened  in  that 
way.  My  recollection  is  the  way  1 
have  told  you  it  was. 

Q. — You  have  no  recollection  upon 
that  ?  A. — I  know  the  letter  was 
handed  to  him,  and  he  read  it,  sir. 

Q. — Was  it  before  that  that  he  said 
that  he  would  support  the  Govern- 
ment? A.— Yes  before  that.  When  Mr. 
Aylesworth  said,  I  cannot  act  for  you, 
I  have  been  retained  by  the  Liberals  in 
this,  and  you  are  a  Conservative,  he 
said  no,  I  am  going  to  support  the 
Government — the  Ross  Government.  Mr. 
Aylesworth  said  well,  if  that  is  the 
case  why 

(1184) 

Q- — Did  Mr.  Aylesworth  seem  sur- 
prised when  he  said  that?  A.— Well, 
I    cannot    say    that. 

Q- — Then  do  you  recollect  anything 
else  that  took  place  at  that  interview, 
or  what  came  of  the  letter?  A.— Mr. 
Gamey  took  the  letter  from  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth   and   read     it     over     carefully    a 


couple  of  times.  The  way  I  know  he 
did — he  followed  it  with  a  pencil ;  lie 
had  it  up  and  followed  it  line  after 
line  with  a  pencil — went  over  it  a 
coupe  of  times,  and  then  he  sat  up  to 
the  desk  and  took  a  pen  and  wrote  on 
it,  and  signed  his  name  to  it,  and  wrote 
something  on  the  top  of  the     letter,     I 

don't  know 

— Q. — Then  what  came  of  the  letter?  A. 
Mr.  Aylesworth  took  the  letter  and  said, 
now,  I  will  keep  this  letter.  Well, 
Mr.  Gamey  kind  of  hesitated,  and  did 
not  know,  and  Mr.  Aylesworth  said, 
Why,  I  will  keep  this  letter,  there  is 
nothing  to  it,  you  leave  it  in  my  pres- 
ence, and  I  will  lock  it  in  the  vault, 
and  no  one  will  get  it  at  all  without 
you  say  so,  or  something  to  that  effect. 
As  much  as  to  say  the  letter  would  be 
safe  with  Mr.  Aylesworth.  So  Mr. 
Gamey  hesitated,  and  so  Aylesworth 
shoved  the  letter  over  towards  Mr. 
Gamey.  It  was  on  the  desk.  It  was 
just  lying  between  Mr.  Gamey  and  Mr. 
Aylesworth. 

Q. — Anything  else  take  place?  A. — 
Well,  Mr.  Gamey  hesitated  a  little  while 
and  then  he  said,  he  said  I  would  like 
to  borrow  some"  money,  and  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth looked  at  him  and  said,  well,  how 
much.  Well,  he  said, 'I  want  to  raise 
some  money  on  some  stock,  and  chat- 
tels, or  something  to  that  effect.  I 
don't  just  remember  what  he  did  use 
in  there — what  words.  I  understood  it 
was    stock,      or     something.        And   Mr. 

(1185) 
Aylesworth  said,  well,  I  do  not  do  that 
part  of  the  work — that  part  of  the 
office  work  here.  He  said  you  will  have 
to  get  that  arranged  some  other  place 
That  is  as  much  as  I  remember  about 
that  part  of  it.  He  said  something 
about — something  about  Manitoulin  Is- 
land— I  did  not  just  catch  what  that 
part  of  it  was,  but  that  was  all  the 
conversation. 

Q. — And  then  what  happened?  A. — 
And  Mr.  Gamey  picked  up  the  letter 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket — put  it  in  his 
inside  pocket,  and  we  went  out  of  the 
office. 

Q. — Did  you  say  anything?  A. — No, 
sir. 

Q.-— Sure  of  that?  A.— Oh,  I  may 
have  said  something  to  him  about  the 
letter  being  all  right,  or  something 
like  that,  with  Mr.  Aylesworth.  I 
may  have  said  that  to  him.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  did.  I  would  not  swear 
that  I  did  or  did  not  on  that  point, 
because  I  am   not  clear. 

Q. — Then  that  being  so,  and  you 
having  given  me  all  that  you  can  re- 
member, as  I  take  it?       A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q—  What  did  you  do?  A.— We  went 
out  of  the  office  then  and  went  west 
on  King  street  to  the  Arcade  leading  to 
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the  Grand  Theatre,  and  we  stopped  in- 
side then-  and  Mr.  Gamey  did  not  say 
anything  to  me  along  the  street,  and 
when  he  got  in  there  he  said,  I  think  I 
made  a  fool  of  myself  up  in  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth's  office,  and  I  said  what  do  you 
mean?  He  said  about  wanting  to  bor- 
row that  money.  Oh,  well,  I  said,  I 
guess  that  is  all  right.  He  said,  I  cer- 
tainly made  a  fool  of  myself.  He  said 
some  more  words  I  did  not  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to.  I  said  that  is  all 
right,  Bob,  you  will  live  through  it,  or 
something.  I  do  not  know  what  I  did 
say. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  what  you  did 
say,  but  you  did  tell  him  he  would  live 

(1186) 

through    it?        A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Whether  you  said  it  or  not.  Then 
what  next  took  place?  A. — Then  I 
left    him    there. 

Q. — Where  did  you  go?  A. — I  went 
to  the  corner  of  Yonge  and  Adelaide 
street   and  waited   there   for  my   wife. 

Q. — This  was  still  continuing  that 
same  afternoon?  A. — That  same  after- 
noon. It  was  then  about  2  o'clock 
or   a   little   after   2. 

Q. — And  where  did  you  go  then?  A. 
— We   went   to  the  Grand  Theatre. 

Q. — That  is  your  wife  and  you?  A. 
— My  wife  and  myself  and  two  nieces. 

Q. — You  left  Gamey  at  the  corner 
and   went  to  meet  your  wife. 

Mr.  Blake :  And  where  did  you  go 
next?  A. — Well,  we  remained  in  the 
theatre   until    the    show    was    over. 

Q. — Where  did  you  go?  A. — And 
after  that  we  went — I  took  my  nieces 
and  my  wife  and  my  brother  over  to  the 
Temple  Cafe. 

Q. — And  where  did  you  go  then?  A. 
— Then  after  having  dinner  there  we 
walked  down  Bay  street  to  King,  and 
my  brother  took  my  wife's  nieces  and 
her    sister    to    the    Exhibition. 

Q. — But  you?  A. — I  went  home- 
went    to    505    Sherbourne    street. 

Q. — Did  you  see  Mr.  Stratton  that  af- 
ternoon?      A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — You  saw  nothing  more  of  the 
matter  that  day?  A. — Nothing  more 
that  day. 

Q- — Prior  to  the  occasion  of  money 
being  mentioned  in  Mr.  Aylesworth's 
office,  had  that  ever  been  mentioned  be- 
tween you  and  Gamey?  A.— Nothing 
more  than  his  share  of  those  deals  we 
were  into.  He  had  said  he  wanted  to 
gel  some  deal  through  right  away,  as  he 

was   hard    up.   ttial    is   what    I   understood 

(1187) 
lie   had    taken   all   his   money   to   carry 

on    his    election — all     the     ready     money 
he   had    to   carry    on    his   election.        He 
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wanted    to   get   a    deal    through      if     he 
could   to  get   a   little   more   money. 

Q. — Did  he  tell  you  he  had  not  money 
sufficient  to  go  on  with  his  election 
protest,  his  election  had  cost  him  so 
much?  A. — Well,  I  do  not  think  he 
said  that.  I  would  not  sav  he  said 
that. 

Q. — What  did  he  say  about  the  cost  of 
the  protest?  A. — He  did  not  say  any- 
thing to  me  about  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
test. 

Q.-^-The   expense   of   it?       A. — No. 

Q. — Only   spoke   about   the   result,  and 
what  your   father  had    - 
sir;   and   what  he  had  heard  at  the  Is- 
land. 

Q. — Did  your  father  speak  also  to 
you  about  the  probabilities  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  Manitoulin  protest?  A.— 
No,  I  do  not  think  my  father  did.  When 
Mr.  Gamey  asked  me  if  I  could  get  him 
any  information  I  asked  my  father,  I 
said,  how  is  that  protest  going,  of  Mr 
Gamey's.  He  said,  as  far  as  1  know, 
they  have  got  some  damaging  evidence. 
that  is  all. 

Q. — Did  your  father  mention  to  yoo 
that  he  had  been  speaking  to  Gamey 
about  it?  A. — No,  he  did  not;  but  1 
knew  he  had.  Mr.  Gamey  had  brought 
me  a  message  from  Allandale.  from  my 
father  whom  he  met  in  Allandale,  to 
Toronto  to  me.  That  is  how  I  met 
Mr.  Gamey  first  at  that  particular  time. 

Q. — And  no  further  conversation  be 
tween  your  father  and  yourself  as  to 
the  prospects  of  the  protest?       A. — No. 

Q. — Beyond  what  you  have  given  me? 
A. — Just    what    I   have    said. 

(11SS) 

Q. — Well,  what  was  this  deal  that 
you  had  reference  to  in  the  month  of 
August?     A.— The  McGregor  Island. 

Q.— What  was  that  deal?  A.— It  is 
an  island  situated  in  the  Georgian  Bay, 
on  which  there  is  a  quantity  of  timber. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  applica- 
tion's for  it.  My  father,  with  others. 
have  had  applications  for  the  Island 
for  a  number  of  years.  1  cannot  -ay 
how  long.  And  when  Mr.  Gamey  told 
me  he  was  going  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment. I  thought  it  would  be  a  very  wise 
idea  to  have — as  the  timber  was  in  Mr. 
Gamey's   constituencj     it    would     i>e     a 

very    wise    idea    to   have   him    endorse   our 

application,  so  I  went  right  and  asked 
him  if  he  would,  under  the  conditions 
which  1   mentioned. 

Q. — What  were  the  conditions?  A. — 
Well,    he    was    to    have    a    fourth    inti 

of  whatever  was  gotten  from  the  Island. 
Q.     .    Bee?     A.    That   is.  the  first   ar- 
rangement  was  that  we  would  give  him 

.■sr>.000  as  his  share  of  the  profits.  In 
the  meantime.  George  McCormiek.  Mem- 
ber of    Parliament    at    Ottawa,   who   WES 
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an  applicant  for  it — he  had  been  work- 
ing under  another  name,  so  he  tried  to 
get  Gamey  to  support  his  application,  he 
got  wise — heard  that  Game}'  was  going 
to  support  the  Government,  and  he  got 
after  Gamey,  and  Gamey  come  and  told 
me,  he  said  McCormick  offers  Diggers 
inducements  than  you  do  on  this  Island 
deal,  and  1  said,  well,  there  is  this  about 
it,  Bob,  we  will  guarantee  you  $5,000, 
and  if  there  is  anything  more  after  the 
expenses  are  paid,  and  divided  into 
fourths— if  there  is  anything  more,  if 
there  is  seven  thousand,  or  whatever  it 
is,  we  will  give  you  the  rest  of  it,  and 
Gamey  said,  that  is  satisfactory;  1  will 
stick  to  you  people. 

(1189) 

Q. — And  then  what  was  to  be  the  ad- 
vantage of  Mr.  Gamey's  endorsement '.'  A 
— It  was  in  his  constituency,  and  ^ 
thought  myself  it  was  a  very  good  idea 
to  have  the  Member  who  represented 
that  constituency  indorse  the  applica- 
tion, just  as  other  people  who  want  ap- 
pointments get  their  applications  in- 
dorsed by  the  member  who  represents 
them.  I  might  also  mention  that  Dr. 
Beatty-Aesbitt  was  in  that  with  George 
McCormick. 

Q. — But  not  in  the  same  deal  you 
were  in?  A. — They  were  after  the  same 
thing. 

Q. — But  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that  particular  deal?  A. — No,  they  were 
not  interested  with  me;  but  they  were 
trying  to  induce  Gamey  to  join  them  in 
the  same   thing. 

(1190) 

Q. — And  your  idea  was  that  the  benefit 
of  the  endorsement  of  the — ?  A. — Of 
the  man  who  represented  a  constituency. 

Q. — Who  was  a  supporter  of  the  Gov- 
ernment? A. — Yes,  and  he  had  told 
me  he  was. 

Q. — In  whose  name  was  this  transac- 
tion to  be  carried  out?  A. — My  father 
had  the  application  in  under  the  name 
of  Conlon  Brothers. 

Q. — Conlon  Brothers,  of?  A. — Thorold, 
or   Little   Current. 

Q. — At  both  places?  A. — Their  mills 
are  at  Little  Current,  and  their  head 
office  is  in  Thorold. 

Q. — Lumber  merchants?     A. — Yes.   sir. 

Q. — But  had  the  Conlons  anything  to 
do  with  it  really?  A. — I  do  not  think 
they  had  any  more  than  if  we  could 
get  it  they  had  the  first  opportunity 
of  buying  from  us. 

The  Chancellor:  That  was  in  for  some 
years?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  application?  A. — Yes,  sir; 
it  had  been  in  for  some  years. 

Mr.  Blake:  But  no  price  was  fixed  as 
between  you  and  the  Conlons?     A. — No. 

V 


My  father  attended  to  that  detail  of  I 
matter.     1  only  came  in  on  it  latterly . 

Q. — Was  it  because  they  were  good 
Reformers  that  the  Conlon's  name  was 
mentioned?  A. — Oh,  no;  I  do  not  think 
there  was  anything  in  that. 

Q. — Just  being  lumbermen,  they  would 
be  probable  dealers  in  limits?  A. — I  sup- 
pose that  was  the  idea.  I  do  not  know 
what   their  object  was. 

Q. — Then,  as  I  understand  it.  he  was 
to  give  you  the  endorsement,  he  was  to 
get  a  sum  of  $5,000,  and  he  was  to  get 
his  fourth  of  anything  more  than  that 
made  out  of  it?     A. — Yes,  sir.    The  first 

(1191) 

agreement  he  agreed  to  endorse  the  thing, 
and  take  a  chance  on  getting  $5,000. 
We  told  him  we  would  give  him  $5,000. 
We  did  not  know  whether  we  could  make 
88,000  or  $10,000  or  $12,000.  but  he  was 
willing  to  take  it  at  the  five  thousand 
until  George  McCormick  and  Beatty-Nes- 
bitt  and  those  fellows  got  around  him 
and  told  him  it  was  a  lugger 'thing  than 
that,  and  there  ought  to  be  more  com- 
ing out  of  it,  and  then,  of  course,  he  was 
looking  for  more,  and  I  said,  well 

Q. — What  did  you  agree  to?  A. — 1 
agreed  to  give  him  a  fourth.  We  agreed 
to  give  him  the  $5.000 

The  Chancellor:  Anyway?  A.— Yes, 
sir;    for   his  endrosement   that   we 

The  Chancellor:  And  then  share  the 
rest?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Give  him  $5,000,  and  then  share 
the   rest?      A.— Yes. 

Mr.  rJlake:  Then,  in  the  second  ar- 
rangement, was  there  to  be  any  payment 
of  $5,000,  or  was  it  simply  to  be  a  pro- 
portion that  he  was  to  receive,  or  was 
it  a  proportion  in  addition  to  the  $5,000': 
A. — No,,  he  was  to  take  his  chances  en 
his  fourth;  that  it  what  I  understood. 
If  his  fourth  amounted  to  $8,000.  lie 
would  get  $8,000,  and  if  it  only  amount- 
ed to  $4,000,  he  would  only  get  $4,000. 

Q. — Then,  I  misunderstood  you.  I 
thought  the  first  bargain  was  that  he 
was  to  get  $5,000  anyway,  and  he  was 
to  get  one-fourth  of  anything  over  that? 
A.^No.  First,  it  was  a  straight  $5,000 
in  the  first  place.  Then,  when  he  came 
back  with  this  story,  I  do  not  know 
what  truth  there  was   in  it 

Q.— Never  mind  that?  A.— He  said 
that        he        understood        from        these 

• 

(1192) 

people  it  would  be  more  than 
that,  when  it  was  divided  up>— that 
there  would  be  more  than  $5,000 — that 
we  would  get  a  little  the  best  of  it. 
I  said,  all  right.  Bob,  the  agreement 
will  be  that  you  will  take  your  fourth, 
no  matter  what  that  amounts  to — 
you   will   take   your   fourth    interest. 
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Q. — Then  he  was  only  to  have  the 
work  of  endorsing  your  application;  he 
was  not  to  be  troubled  with  any  more 
of  the  details  of  the  carrying  of  it  out? 
A. — Well,  I  do  not  think  he  was.  He 
was  in  with  us.  He  was  a  partner  in 
the  deal. 

Q. — And  what  did  you  mean  exactly 
by  his  endorsing  your  application?  Was 
that  simply  in  the  Department?  A. — 
Yes,  and  to  assist  us  in  every  way  to 
get  it — assist  us  in  every  way  he  could. 

The  Chancellor:  I  do  not  understand 
yet  what  this  arrangement  was.  I 
would  like  to  have  it  more  clearly  put. 
I  do  not  understand.  First  of  all,  you 
say  he  was  to  get  $5,000,  and  that  was 
the  end  of  it.  for  his  endorsement.  That 
was  the  first  proposition,  was  it?  Is 
that  the  first  proposition?  A. — Yes,  he 
was  to     have  $5,000. 

Q. — And    no    more?      A. — No    more. 

Q. — Whatever  the  result  might  be? 
A. — Yes.  ( 

Q. — Then  you  saw  that  someone  was 
outbidding  you.  and  you  made  him 
what  you  call  a  better  offer  ?  A. — Y'es. 
Q. — What  was  the  better  offer.  A. — He 
was  to  take  a-fourth  of  what  the  pro- 
ceeds would  be. 

Q. — Then  it  might  be  less  than  five? 
A. — Yes.  or  more  than  fh-e  thousand. 

Q. — Then  he  was  to  go  in  as  a  part- 
ner?    A. — As  a  partner. 

(1103) 

Q. — And  snare  with  the  rest?  A. — 
Yes.  sir. 

Q. — But  he  was  not  to  get  anv  sum 
certain?     No   $5,000   certain?     A.— No. 

Q. — He  might  tret  more  than  that,  or 
less  ?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Now  I  understand  yon. 

Mr.  Blake:  And  then  that  interest 
was.  as  you  have  latterly  said,  for  the 
endorsement,  and  endeavoring  to  engin- 
eer the  thin;,'  through?  A. — Yes.  lie  was 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  assist  the 
thing  through. 

Q. — But  ^.is  name  was  not.  of  course, 
to  be  used  or  any  of  your  names,  ex- 
cept the  Conlons?  A. — Well,  yes,  I 
suppose    that    was    the    idea. 

Q. — I  should  have  asked  you  in  regard 
to  these  transactions,  and  contracts, 
and  all  that.  How  did  you  carry  them 
on  without  a  bank  account?  A. — Well, 
the  first  year  I  did  carry  it  on  with  a 
bank  account,  but  the  following  year 
f  used  to  jrel  mi\  money  from  Finn  & 
McGann,  on  the  14th  or  15th  of  the 
month,  and  my  pay-day  was  on  the 
15th.  They  would  give  me  my  cheque 
and  I  would  go  to  tin-  bank  and  get 
nix   cash  and  go  down  and  pay  my  men. 

The  balance    1    would   keep  in   my   pocket. 
Q       \nd  did   you   have  no  account,  or 

your  father  no  bank  account.  during  this 
period?  A. — T  think  my  father  had  a 
bank    account. 
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Q. — All  along?  A. — I  am  not  posi- 
tive of  that. 

Q. — Where  would  that  be  kept?  A. 
— I  think  that  was  down  at  the  loan 
company  on  the  corner  of  Victoria  and 
King    street.      That   was    the    Central. 

Q. — Central    Canada?      A. — Yes,    sir. 

(1194) 

Q  — Used  you  ever  to  hand  over  any 
of  your  money  to  your  father?  A. — 
Mo,   sir. 

Q. — You  say  that  very  emphatically  ? 
v  - — I  do.  He  handed  some  of  his  over 
to  me. 

Q. — Were  you  even  partners  in  the 
contracts,  or  how  was  it?  A. — As  1 
understand  about  that — he  would  ad- 
vance me — give  me  any  money  I  wanted 
to  carry  it  on — that  is  the  only  way 
he  was  interested.  I  took  all  the  pro- 
fit.    He  was  just — . 

Q. —  iou  looked  after  that?  A. — I 
looked  after  that,  sir.  He  was  start- 
ing  me  in  my  business.  I  had  worked 
for  contractors  before  that,  and  he  start- 
ed me  in  my  business.  Latterly  we 
bid.  He  wa$  a  partner  latterly  in  some 
of  my  other  bids  on  different  contracts. 
The  Port  Colborne.  I  bid  on  that  work 
as  a  sub.  I  did  not  get  it.  He  was 
a   partner   in   that   with   me. 

(1195) 

Q.— But  is  that  the  only  bank  ac- 
count— the  Central?  A. — That  is  the 
only  bank  account. 

Q. — That  either  your  father  or  your- 
self have  kept  for  the  last  three  years? 
A. — Yes,  excepting,  as  I  say,  the  Bank 
of  Hamilton. 

Q. — Some  time  ago?  A. — Yes,  about 
three      years   ago. 

Q. — But  you  said  that  was  a  dead 
account?  A. — Yes.  sir,  there  is  a  small 
balance   due   me.   I    think. 

Q. — But  it  was  not  a  live  account  on 
which  you  were  drawing,  depositing, 
ami  so  on?  A.— Only  for  that  year  - 
for  the  first  year  I  was  here.  It  was 
my  first  contract,  and  I  thought  1 
would  need  a  big  bank  account. 
I  thought  1  would  have  a  lot  of  bank- 
F.ns  to  do,  but  I  found  out  I  did  not 
and  dropped  it  after  carrying  it  on 
for    a    year. 

Q. — That  was  three  years  ago?  A. — 
Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Then  did  you  see  Mr.  Si  rat  ton  on 
the  afternoon  or  evening  of  that  10th 
of   September?     A. — No.  sir.   I  did   not. 

Q. — Hid   you   see   him   next    da\         A 
No,    -ir.    1    did    not. 

Q. — When   did    you   see  him    next 
the    10th     of    September?     A.— Well,   1 
used  to  see  him  quite  frequently  around 
tne   halls.      I   never   -aw    him   after   that 
in    his    olTiec. 

Q. — What  report  was  made  to  him 
of    the    result    of    the    interview    in    Mr, 
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Aylesworth's  office?  A.— I  do  not 
know.  1  do  not  know  a  thing  about 
that. 

Q. — Did  he  never  say  a  thing  to  you 
about  that?  A.— Never  said  anything 
to  me  about  it.  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Stratton  knew  I  was  there. 

Q. — Knew      you      were — ?      A. — Down 

(1196) 

at  Mr.  Aylesworth's  office?  I  do  not 
think   so. 

Q. — At  all  events  you  made  no  report? 
A. — I  made  no  report  whatever  of  it.  It 
had  just  passed  out  of  my  mind  Eight 
there.  I  did  not  pay  any  more  atten- 
tion to  it. 

Q. — Then  this  interview,  to  go  back 
for  a  moment — the.  interview  in  August 
that  you  had.  What  date  in  August 
was  that  ?  A. — Well,  there  were  a  mini 
ber  of  different  dates,  I  do  not  just  re- 
member the  time.  He  was  here  tor 
quite  a  little  while,  as  x  say,  and  I  wrent 
to  the  Walker  House  every  evening,  or 
at  noon,  and  I  would  meet  him  there. 
It  was  along  through  August.  I  could 
not    say    the    date. 

Q. — You  could  not  say  whether  it  wns 
the  beginning  or  towards  the  end  of 
August  ?  A. — Well,  I  would  say  it  was 
about  the  end,  because  Mr.  Gamey  says 
he  did  not  meet  me  until  the  7th 
August,  and  I  know  that  at  that  time 
there  was  not  any — it  was  not  gone  into 
very  fully — whether  it  was  mentioned  or 
not  at  that  time  I  am  not  sure. 

Q. — Then  do  you  remember  how  it  Wi  a 
that  yon  came  to  pet  Mr.  Grant  there  ? 
A. — Yes.  when  I  first  started  to  talk 
about  this  business  Mr. 

The  Chancellor  :   What  business  ? 

A. — About  deals  that  we  would  go 
into. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Then,  let  us  begin  fairly. 
Was  this  meeting  in  August — the  first 
Occasion  of  your  ever  talking  any  deah. 
with  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A.— No,  I  had  a  pre- 
vious conversation  witli  Gamey — two  or 
three  years  before  thnt — at  Sault  Sta 
Marie. 

Q. — But  apart  from  that  two  or  three 
years,  had  you  within,  say,  a  year,  any 

(1197) 

talk  with  Mr.  (iainey  excepting  this  in 
August  ?  A. — Well.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  did.     Any  time  I  have  met  him — 

Q. — Do  not  go  into  a  long  story  ?  A. — 
We  did  talk  deals  every  time  I  met  him. 

Q. — Had  you  any  deal  with  him  for 
two  or  three  years  previous  ?  A. — No, 
we  had  lots  of  talk  about  it,  but  no 
deals. 

Q. — And  do  you  remember  when  it  was 
that  you  saw  him  prior  to  August,  1902? 
A. — Xo.   I   cannot    say   that. 

Q. — Had  you  seen  him  for  a  year  be- 
fore that  ?  '  A.— Yes.  I  think  I  had. 


Q. —  Where  ?  A. — Here  in  Toronto.  1 
am   not  sure. 

Q.— Will  you  swear  to  that  ?  A.— T 
w  ill  not  -wear  that  I  had  seen  him  with- 
in  a   year. 

Q. — Then  the  only  one  we  have  dis- 
tinctly is  that  is  August,  and  now  what 
was  the  beginning  of  that  deal  ?  How 
did  it  begin  ?  Is  that  what  you  have 
described,  about  McGregor  Island  being 
suggested  ?     A. — Yes.    sir. 

C». — And  that  you  should  get  it  ane 
that  he  would  indorse  it.  and  the  like  ? 
A.— That  was  not  the  first  deal  we  start- 
ed about.  We  started  first  about  Clap- 
pert  on  and  Bedford  Islands. 

Q.— I  want  to  get  at  the  very  begin- 
ning. I  understand  that  that  is  the  very 
beginning  ?  A. — Yes.  Well,  there  is  a 
lot  of  conversation  led  up  to  this,  you 
know. 

V.— But  I  am  speaking  of  August.  I 
do  not  understand  that  you  had  seen 
him  tnat  year,  1902  ?  A.— We  ar» 
starting  when  I  met  him  first  in  August. 
I  was  sitting  in  the  Walker  House  wail- 
ing for  my  father  to.  return  from 
Orillia,  or  up  that  way.  He  was  looking 
at  the  location  of  a  dock  on  which  theri 

(1198) 

were  tenders  asked,  to  be  constructed  at 
Orillia. 

Q. — Who  was  wanting  that  tender  * 
A.— The  Dominion  Government  had  ad- 
vertised for  the  construction  of  it.  My 
father  was  up  in  that  country  and — 

(). — Was  that  the  occasion  of  his  meet- 
ing Mr.  Gamey  at  Allandalc  ?  A. — Yes. 
1  think  that  was  the  occasion.  Mr. 
Gamey  came  up  to  the  hotel.  I  was  sit- 
ting there,  and  Mr.  Gamey — I  had  not 
seen  him  since  his  election  at  any  rate, 
because  I  congratulated  him  on  being 
elected,  and  so  forth,  and  I  shook  hand? 
with  him.  He  said,  your  father  told  me 
to  tell  you  he  would  not  be  down  until 
to-morrow.  I  said,  all  right.  I  was 
talking  to  somebody.  I  don't  remember 
who  li  was.  He  walked  away  over  to 
the  register,  and  I  did  not  see  him  again 
that  day.  I  did  not  see  him.  I  came 
down  then  the  next  day  to  see  my 
father,  and  I  possibly  saw  him  that  day. 
but  I  think  it  was  two  days  after  we 
first  met     efore  I  saw  him. 

Q._ Then  you  tell  us  about  McGregor 
Island.  I  want  you  to  begin  at  the  com- 
mencement this  time.  What  was  the 
conversation  between  you?  A. — Well, 
Ave  talked  about  his  election  and  about 
that  the  Conservative  party  did  not  win 
—the  Conservative  party  had  not  been 
elected  to  power,  and  all  that  kind  of 
talk,  and 

Q.—Well,  go  on  ?  A.— He  said  that  he 
was  not  goinp  to  sit  for  four  years— sit 
with  the  Opposition,  and  be  a  bump  on 
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a  log.  That  is  the  expression  he  used. 
He  would  be  nothing  but  a  bump  on  a 
log.  and  a  voting  machine  for  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, and  the  rest  of  them;  1  am  not  go- 
ing to  do  that,  he  said,  I  am  going  to 
throw  in   my  lot   with  the  Government. 

(1109) 

Q. — Then  you  thought  you  bad  some- 
thing you  could  use  ?  A. — Well,  it 
struck  me  as  a  pretty  good  idea  to  hav? 
him  indorse  that  McGregor  Island  busi- 
ness.    I  do  not  think  it  struck  me  then. 

Q. — Was  it  your  father  taught  you 
your  politics  ?  A. — Well,  I  do  not  think 
I  have  been  taught  politics  at  all.  I  just 
grew  up  like  you  or  anybody  else. 

Q.— I  see  ?  A.— Stuck  to  the  good  old 
cause. 

Q. — You  thought  that  would  be  a  good 
idea.  Well,  how  did  you  begin  to  get 
the  idea  to  bear  fruit  ?  A.— Well,  I 
thought  the  matter  over,  and  I  did  not 
know — I  guess  I  consulted  with  fath?r 
about  that — I  asked  him  if  hey thought 
it  Mould  be  a  good  idea.  He  said,  is  he 
going  to  support  the  Government  ?  [ 
said,  he  has  told  me  he  is.  Well,  he 
said,  you  cannot  tell  much  about  what 
Gamey  says.  Well,  I  says,  he  tells  nic- 
he is  going  to  support  the  Government. 

Q. — Your  father  did  not  believe  it  at 
first,  of  course  ?  A. — Well,  no,  he  did 
not. 

Q. — Proceed  now,  please  ?  A. — Well, 
he  first  asked  me  about — if  I  would  get 
him  some  information  from  my  father, 
and  I  could  not  get  it,  my  father  hai 
not  anything  to  do  with  procuring  the 
evidence  against  Mr.  Gamey,  and  there- 
fore I  could  not  get  anything.  Mr. 
Gamey  was  under  the  impression  thai 
1  could — and  was  always  under  the  im- 
pression that  I  could  get — find  out  any- 
thing I  wanted  to — that  all  I  had  to  Jo 
was  to  go  and  ask.  and  it  would  come 
right  to  me,  and  that  is  the  impression 
under   which    he    worked. 

(1200) 

Q. — He  looked  upon  you  as  :i  kind  of 
wizard  ?      A.     Yes. 

Q,  Then  had  you  told  him,  however 
thai  your  Father  had  said  that  thero 
were  eases  against  him,  and  so  on  ?  A. — 
No.    I    did    not. 

Q.— But  did  that  come  afterwards  * 
A. — No.  thai  was  the  first  conversation 
as  I  say.  I  told  him  that  father  told 
me  that  he  heard  they  had  strong  evi- 
dence against  him.  that  was  all  I  knew 
ahout    it. 

(1201) 

Q. — And   then   he   wanted   j   - 
him    the    particulars    of    thai 
asked  me  to  go  and  find  -"it .     He  said 

to  me,  what    i- 
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meat  pressing  my  protest  when  I  am 
a  supporter  of  them.  Why,  I  said,  you 
are  not.  Yes  I  am,  he  said,  I  am  going 
to  support  the  Ross  Government.  He 
said  the  other  people  did  not  do  any- 
thing for  me.  I  paid  my  own  election 
expenses,  and  the  only  thing  they  did 
do  was  to  run  in  a  French  speaker  on 
me,  and  I  had  to  pay  $2.">.'5  out  of  my 
own  pocket,  and  that  is  all  the  as 
ance  I  got  from  ibhe  Conservative  party 
in  Manitoulin  Island.  I  said  they  did 
not  give  you  very   much. 

Q. — You  did  not  make  it  any  better 
for  him.  Then  that  being  so.  will  you 
kindly  just  lead  up  to  the  first  inter- 
view -that  you  had  about  the  use  that 
you  were  going  to  make  of  this?  A. — 
Well,  if  he  was  going  to  support  the 
Government,  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  if  we  could  get  him  to  sup- 
port our  application,  and  right  away — 
get  him  to  do  it  right  away  before  it 
became  public,  before  there  were  - 
or  eight  applications  in  for  that,  same 
thing. 

Q. — Are  you  speaking  of  the  Clapper- 
ton  Island?  A. — This  is  McGregor 
Island. 

Q. — But  you  told  me  there  was  some- 
thing before  that?     A.— Well,  he  ta 
ahout    Clapperton   Island. 

Q. — Begin  with  the  first,  interview  in 
which  anything  was  said  in  respect  of 
the  use  of  Mr.  Gamey,  with  the  acquir- 
ing of  any  land,  or  limits,  or  the  like? 
A. — Well,  he  spoke  about  -some  cedar  on 
Clapperton  and  Bedford  Island,  and  after 
he  gave  me  the  particulars  about  it.  and 
after    I    had    enquired    from    my    father 

(1202) 

Mho  has  been  over  the  ground.  1  de- 
cided that  that  was  not  a  very  good 
proposition,  if  we  were  going  to  put 
through  a  deal. 

Q. — What  was  the  proposition?  A. — 
We  were  to  apply  for  the  right  to  cut 
the  cedar  on  that  island.  Of  course,  the 
cedar  was  a  big  price  just  then.  I 
ties  were  at  a  good  price,  and  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  good 
hut.  after  enquiring  from  my  father, 
who  know  all  about  Bedford  and  Clap- 
perton Island,  he  knew  there  wa-  no: 
anything  very  much   on  it. 

Q. — What  I  wan;  you  to  give  me  i; 
this.  What  was  the  proposition  Mr. 
Gamey  made  in  regard  to  it?  A. — Well. 
I  was  to  apply  for  the  island,  and  he 
was  to  endorse  my  application  at  the 
Department,  if  he  w:is  supporting  the 
Government. 

Q. — And  what  name  was  to  he  used? 
A. — 'Well.  I  wa<  to  use  my  own  name. 
There  was  no  names  in  the  business 
then. 

Q. — Then    your    father    dissuade: 
against    that?      A. — He   said    that 
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was  not  a  very  good  thing;  because  he 
said  they  had  cut  that  island  long  ago 
when  he  was  with  the  Conlons — that 
they  had  cut  stuff  off  'that  island,  and 
there  had  been  people  operating  on  it 
ever  since,  and  he  said  there  will  not  be 
anything  in  that.  He  said  I  do  not 
think  it  is  worth — he  says  I  do  not 
think  it  worth  the  trouble  of  looking 
for  that  island;  if  Gamey  can  endorse 
—  why  we  will  get  him  something  better 
than   that. 

Q. — You  would  get  something  more 
out  of  it  through  him  than  that?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Now,  just  go  on.  Was  it  the 
Same    day    or   afterwards?     A. — No,   we 

(1203) 
then  talked  about  this  McGregor  Island, 
and    I    was    at — we    were   at    a    loss    at 
first    how   we    would    finance    that   'Mc- 
Gregor Island  business,  and  at  last 

Q. — How  you  could  utilize  this  bon- 
anza of  a  willing  member  of  Parlia- 
ment? A. — Yes,  that  was  the  idea,  be- 
cause we  had  to  be  ready.  I  thought 
:-  M:\  Grant  lias  acted  for  my  father 
in  a  number  of  transactions  my  father 
was  in.  I  thought  I  would  go  and  see 
Mr.  Grant,  and  have  him  interview  Mr. 
Gamey  about  this  business,  isee  if  he 
could  suggest  some  lumberman  that 
would  go  into  this  deal. 

Q. — Whalt  was  bna/fc  lumberman  to 
do?  A. — Well,  the  agreement  had  been, 
yousee,  that  Gamey  was  to  gel  $5,000. 
and  the  idea  wa's  that  that  lumberman — 
Gjumey  wanted  the  money  right  away 
to  wipe  out  some  indebtedness  he  had 
incurred  at  his  election,  and  the  idea 
was  that  Ave  would  get  that  lumber- 
man to  go  in  on  this  expectation,  and 
he  would  furnish  Gamey  with  his  share 
right  away. 

Q. — And  the  finances  of  Captain  Sulli- 
van and  his  son  Avere  so  tight  that  you 
epuld  not  do  that  yourselves?  A. — I 
will  tell  you  why.  We  did  not  feel  like 
tying  up  $.1,000.  I  suppose  we  could 
have  got  it.  But  we  did  not  feel  like 
tying  up  $5,000  in  that  shape.  We 
would  have  t  n  pay  Mr.  Harney  the 
money   then. 

Q. — That  is  what  1  was  going  to  ask 
you.  He  wanted  that  $5,000  down?  A. 
— You  see  we  had  not  decided  upon 
who  our  partner — the  fourth  man  in  the 
deal,   would   be   at    this    stage. 

Q. — You  wanted  to  get  a  fourth  man 
who  would  advance  the  $5,000?  A.— 
Ye-,  some  lumberman,  if  possible,  who 
knew  the  value  of  the  stuff,  and  we 
knew      if      we      could      get      it,      that 

(1204) 
$5,000  would  be  easy. 

Q. — And  then  that  arrangement  would 
with  your  father,  the  captain — he  is  a 
saptain,  is  he?     A. —  Yes. 


Q. — Naval   or  military?     A. — Naval. 

Q. — That  he  was  to  get  a  fourth,  and 
you  were  to  get  a  fourth,  and  the  lum- 
berman was  to  come  in — was  lie  to 
get  a  fourth?  A. — He  was  to  get  a 
fourth. 

Q. — And  then  Gamey  was  to  get  the 
other  fourth?     A. — That  was  the  idea. 

Q. — But  1  thought  you  said  your  ori- 
ginal arrangement  Avas  that  he  Avas  to 
get  $5,000,  and  Avanted  it  doAvn?  A. — 
That  is  Avhat  I  say.  That  is  AAiiy  Ave 
wanted  to  borroAV  the  $5,000. 

Q. — Then  you  would  not  have  divided 
it  into  fourths?  A.— No,  not  at  that 
stage  of  the  deal.  We  Avere  not  making 
a    fourth    division    then. 

Q. —  Then,  Iioav  Avere  you  to  secure 
the  lumberman  that  Avas  to  come  in? 
A. — Well  that  is  just  Avhere — being  a  lit- 
tle green  at  that  stage — Gamey  and  1 — 
Avhy,  Ave  thought  Ave  could  just  go  to 
Mr.  Grant. 

Q. — At  Avhat  period  of  your  life  Avere 
you  ever  green?  However,  you  give 
that  as  the  reason?  A. — Yes,  sir,  I  Avas 
to  handle  this  deal.  I  did  not  know — 1 
thought  all  I  had  to  do  Avas  to  go  up  to 
Mr.  Grant,  and  he  Avould  get  a  lumber- 
man to  put  up  the  $5,000,  but  from  his 
conversation  in  the  Walker  House  1 
found  out  that  could  not  be  done  so 
easy. 

The  Chancellor:  What  conversation? 
A.— With  Mr.  Grant  at  the  Walker 
House. 

Mr.  Blake:  Then  you  did  see  Mr. 
Grant.     What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Grant 


(1205) 

before  he  came  down?  A. — I  just  called 
on  Mr.  Grant  and  said,  Mr.  Grant,  we 
Avould  like  to  see  you  to  talk  over  some- 
thing about  a  timber  transaction"  AAe  are 
in,  Ave  Avant  to  raise  some  money,  we 
Avant  to  get  some  money  arrangement 
made;  can  I  bring  Mr.  Gamey  up  here 
to  see  you.  He  said  I  am  going  away, 
I  will  be  going  to  the  depot,  I  think  he 
said  after  lunch,  and  I  Avill  call  into  the 
Walker  House  on  my  Avay.  I  said  all 
right.  I  will  meet  you  there.  I  met  .Mr. 
Grant  there,  and  Ave  looked  around  the 
lobby  for  Mr.  Gamey,  and  could  not 
find  him.  We  Avent  upstairs,  and  Avent 
on  up  to  my  father's  room,  and  I  left 
Mr.  Grant  in  there.  1  said  I  will  go  and 
find  Mr.  Gamey.  I  Avent  to  his  room, 
which  Avas  doAvn  on  the  other — I  think, 
on  the  other  flat — I  am  not  sure  what 
room;  and  then  I  Avent  and  found  Mr. 
Gamey — he  Avas  doAvnstairs — 1  found  him 
downstairs.  When  I  came  down  the  ele- 
vator ne  AAras  coming  out  of  one  of  the 
rooms.  I  took  him  up  into  the  room 
and  introduced  him. 
Ba<,re  1207  follows: 
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Q.  Jlicii  what  took  place?  A. — Mr. 
Grant  started  to  talk  to  Mr.  Gamey 
about  this.  Efe  said  something  about 
wanting  to  raise  this  money,  and  Mr. 
Gamey  said  yes,  we  want  to  raise  this 
money  on  a  timber  deal,  a  timber  trans- 
action, and  Mr.  Grant  said  well,  have 
you  got  it  in  any  kind  of  shape.  Well, 
we  both  did  not  know  what  to  say  to 
that.  We  had  not  it  in  any  shape.  And 
at  last  Mr.  Gamey  said  no,  we  have  not 
got  in  very  good  shape,  tie  said  well. 
I  will  tell  you.  get  the  transaction  in 
shape,  and  if  it  is  any  good  you  come 
to  me  afterwards,  and  1  think  1  can 
arrange    to   get    you    the    $5,000. 

Q.  And  really  at  that  interview  you 
had  not  the  thing  in  any  shape  at  all': 
A. — No,  that  is  the  mistake  I  spoke 
about.  We  were  too  anxious.  We  got 
ahead. 

Q. — All  you  knew  was  that  Mr.  Gamey 
wanted  the  $5,000?  A.— Xo,  I  knew 
what  he  wanted — what  the  deal  was. 

Q. — That  he  wanted  the  money?  A.— 
I  wanted  to  see  if  we  could  get  some- 
body— Mr.  Grant — to  see  some  of  the 
lumbermen  who  would  come  in  and 
take    that    interest. 

Q. — What  had  Mr.  Grant  to  do  with 
lumbermen?  A. — Well.  I  did  not  know. 
I  knew  that  he  might  know  of  some- 
body. 

Q. — You  knew  that  he  might  know? 
A. — We  did  not  care  whether  it  was  a 
lumberman  or  not,  as  long  as  we  got 
somebody  to  take  that   interest    in    it. 

Q. — So  long  as  Mr.  Gamey  could  get 
his  $5,000?  A.— I  do  not  think  that  was 
the  particular  thing,  because  1  knew 
that  if  we  got  that  tar  in  it — if  we  could 
get  anybody  who  would  advance  $5,000 
on  the  proposition,  1  was  assured  I 
would  get  my  share  of  it,  you  see;  I 
knew  no  on.'  would  take  any  interest,  in 
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it  if  they  were  not  assured  the  thing 
would  go  through. 

Q. —  lint  none  of  this  could  be  carried 
oui.  so  tar  a--  inat  transaction  was  con- 
cerned, without  the  indorsement  of  -Mr. 
Gamey  as  a  supporter  of  the  Govern- 
ment? A. — That  is  the  idea.  lie  told 
me  he  was  going  to  support  tin-  Gov- 
ernment. 

Q.      It    was    all    based    on    that?      A. — 

YeS. 

Q.— Then,  did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Granl 
again?  A.  No,  I  never  did.  1  have 
seen  him  on  the  street,  jual   to  bow   to 

him. 

Q.  I  l.i\  e  3  "U  go!  ;i  receipt  about  j  on 
for   $1,200?  '    A.     A    receipt    about    me? 

Q-     N  es?    A.— Xo.  ah-. 

Q.      Sure?       A.      I    am    positive. 

Q. —  No  amount    at    all?     A.  —  No.  31T. 
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Q. —  l  hat  was  given  to  you  by  Mr. 
Gamey?     A. — Xo,  sir:   1  have  not. 

Q. —  Got  it  anywhere?  A.— Xo.  -ir. 
I  have  not. 

Q. — Sure  of  that?  A. — 1  am  positive 
of  that. 

Q. — You  are  positive  of  that.  Any 
receptacle  in  which  you  keep  matters 
of  that  kind?  A. — Xo,  sir:  I  have  no 
place  where  1  keep  my  matters,  but  at 
home.  Any  papers  1  have  they  have 
been  kept  at  home. 

Q. — But   in   what    receptacle   at    h 
A. — Well,    I    had    not    anything    of    that 
shape  to  keep.     I  have  nothing  to  keep. 

Q. — X'o  notices  or  mortgages  or  bon  Is 
or  bills  or  any  securities  at  all?  A. — 
Xo,  sir;   none   whatever. 

(12001 

Q. — Do  you  swear  that  you  never 
got  a  receipt  V  A. — 1  do.  I  swear  I 
never  got   a    receipt   from    Mr.     Jamey. 

Q. — For  any  amount  V  A. — For  any 
amount. 

Q. — This  of  course  would  be  com- 
paratively recently  V  A. — Well.  I 
swear    to    that. 

Q. — You  swear  to  that  ':  A. — Yes. 
I  do.  I  had  no  receipt  from  Mr. 
Gamey. 

Q. — An  i.o.u.  ?  A. — Xo.  nothing,  I 
have  said. 

Q. — A    due    bill  '(      A. — Xo.    sir. 

Q. — You  know  what  an  i.o.u.  is  V 
A. — II    certainly    do. 

Q. — A  due  liill  V     A.— Xo.   sir.    ' 

Q. — Nothing  V  Never  received  it  ? 
A. — Xo.    sir. 

Q. — Never   spoke  of   it  ?  A. — X'o.  sir. 

Q. — Xever  received  any  money  from 
Mr.  Gamaey  V  A. — Xever  received  a 
cent  of  money  from  Gamey  in  my 
life. 

Q. — Ever  pay  him  any  V  A. — Xever 
paid    Mr.    Gamey   a    cent    of    money. 

Q. — >Eiver  see  him  receive  any 
money  V  A. — Xever  saw  him  receive 
any   money. 

Q. — On  any  occasion  V  A. — No.  sir; 
I  never  saw  Mr.  Gamey  receive  any 
money. 

Q. — In  any  concern  or  matter  1  A. 
— No.  sir:  I  might  have  seen  him — -I 
was  standing  one  day.  I  know — 1  was 
standing  by  the  register  in  the  Walk- 
er House  when  he  paid  his  bill  go- 
ing away.  1  saw  the  money  passed. 
That    was   all. 

Q. — I  just  wanted  to  know  whether 
you  registered  some  letters  at  York- 
ville  v     A.— I   did. 

Q. — How  many?  a. — I  registered 
three    or    four. 

Q. — Did  you  register  one  mid. 
name  of   J.    p..    Crossin  ?     A. — a     P.. 
Crossln. 

Q. — Do    you    remember    the    dal 
that  ?     A.— Well,    no;    I    am    not    posi- 
tive,   of    the    date. 
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Q. — Why  did  you  use  the  name  A. 
B.  Crossin  in  the  registering  of  that 
letter  ?  A. — Well,  a  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Gamey.  There  is  a  long  story  in 
connection  with  it. 

(1210) 

Q. — I  only  just  wanted  to  know. 
You  did  use  the  name  of  A.  B.  Cros- 
sin ?     A. — Yes.   sir. 

q. — in  one  of  these  registered  let- 
ters, that  you  were  writing  ?  A. — To 
[Mr.   Gamey. 

Q. — On  whk-h  of  the  letters  was 
it  that  you  used  the  name  A.  B. 
Crossin  ?  A. — I  think  I  used  it 
twice— the  tirst  and  the  second.  I 
think. 

Q. — The  first  and  second  of  what  ? 
A. — The  first  and  second  letters  that 
were  exiMbited  here  the  other  day  to 
me. 

Q. — To  whom  were  they  directed  't 
A. — To  Mr.   barney. 

Q. — Then  w'hy  didn't  you  use  your 
own  name  ?  A. — I  told  you;  a  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.   Gamer's. 

Q. — But  why  ?  Do  you  follow 
every  suggestion  he  makes  V  A. — 
Well,  I  will  tell  you  why.  He  want- 
ed me  to  write  him.  and  he  said,  if 
1  registered  the  letter,  not  to  use 
my  own  name,  or  not  to  sign  my 
own  name  to  the  letter.  His  first 
suggestion  was.  when  yon  write  to 
me  just  sign  your  letter  A. B.C..  or 
X.Y.Z..I  will  know  who  it  is  from, 
and  he  said  when  you  register  it  do 
not  use  your  own  name,  but  use 
some  other  name.  I  said  what  other 
name  will  I  use.  He  said.  I  get  a 
numiber  of  letters  from  Mr.  Crossin. 
of  the  Crossin  Piano  Factory,  and  he 
said  you  can  just  use  Crossin's  name. 
I    said   I   will   just   use   Crossin's. 

Q. — Why  then  didn't  you  always 
use  it  ?  A. — Because  he  did  not  tell 
me  his  reason  for  having  me  do  it 
up   to   that   time. 

Q. — And  what  was  the  advantage  ? 
A. — Well.  I  will  tell  you  the  advant- 
age. When  he  was  down  he  said  to 
me.  after  giving  that  Globe  inter- 
view,   he    said    to    me.    they    will    be 
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after  me  up  there,  and  he  said.  I 
will  not  have  a  friend  on  the  Island. 
Write  me.  he  said.  He  said  they  will 
call  an  executive  meeting  up  there. 
He  said  write  a  little  (bit  of  advice.  I 
said   all   right.   Bob. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  that  ?  A.— 
That  leads  up  to  the  story.  I  cannot 
tell   my  story   without  stating  that. 

{}.—  Then  tell  it  by  all  means  ?  A. 
— Then  he  said  you  will  not  want  to 
write  in  your  own  name,  because 
they  will   be  watching  my   mail,   and 


likely  take  my  letters  out  of  the 
Post  Office  on  me  there.  He  said, 
vou  had  better  register  them.  I 
said,  all  right.  Then  that  is  when 
the  name  was  mentioned.  I  said, 
who  are  you  afraid  will  take  your 
letters  out  of  the  Post  Office.  He 
said  McGregor  will  take  them  out. 
He  said.  McGregor  has  been  hanging 
around  the  Post  Office  there— he  said 
he  has  been  at  it  for  two  or  three 
years — hanging  around  the  Post  Of- 
fice, and  tampering — not  tampering — 
and  has  been  handling  letters  and 
everything,  in  fact  he  said  the  judge 
of  Gore  Bay  had  to  go  to  Mr.  Mic- 
Gregor  and  speak  to  him  ahout  hang- 
ing   about    the    Post    Office,    and    the 

(1212t 

talk  going  around  the  town,  and  he 
said  McGregor  would  not  stop  at  ex- 
tra cting  a  letter  from  the  Post  Of- 
fice. I  said  all  right.  I  will  sign  that 
name. 

Q. — And  that  you  swear  is  what 
Mr.  3amey  told  you  ?  A.— That  I 
swear  is  what   Mr.   Gamey  told   me. 

Q. — Afi 'being  the  reason  for — ?  A. — 
For  signing  letter*  "X.Y.Z.."  and 
registering  letters  under  that  name. 
He  said  if  they  get  a  registered  let- 
ter, and  there  is  no  name  to  it.  they 
will  inquire  wiho  registered  it  to  me, 
and  he  said,  if  you  had  them  regis- 
tered under  Crossin's  name,  that  will 
be  all  right.  I  found  out  what  the 
initials  were,  and  then  1  would  not 
use  them.  I  just  used  the  A. B.C. 
for  the  register,  and  the  "X.Y.Z."  to 
sign  my  letters.  That  was  the  first 
letter  I   wrote. 

Q. — These  were  registered  by  you  \ 
A. — Tlhey  were  registered  by  me.  no 
question   albout   that. 

Q  — At  the  Yorkville  Post  Office  ? 
A. — I  registered  them — no  question 
ahout  that  at  all. 

Q. — Then  I  might  ask  you.  as  you 
have  gone  on  a  little  bit  in  advance 
nttout  the  telegrams.  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  27th  January  ?  A. — Yes.  sir; 
I  remember  that.  (Referring  to  ex- 
hibit  Ifi.t 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Telegram.  Frank 
to  Robert  Gamey. 

Mr.  Blake  :  You  recollect  the  tele- 
gram of  tihe  27th  January  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir:  I  recollect  it. 

Q. — "Important  that  you  be  here  on 
Thursday   or   Friday."    A. — Yes.    sir. 

Q. — Signed    "Frank."        Then      why 
did     you     come     to     send     that     tele- 
gram ?      A. — I    wanted    Mr.      (: 
here        to        meet   —   at        !ea>:        to 

(121.3) 

talk    over   a    matter    which    I   had   been 
trying    to   arrange    for   a    month   or   so. 
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J    wanted   him   here    on    that    particular 
time.     I    wanted  him  as  quickly   as  lip 

conk,   come. 

Q. — And  what  was  the  matter  that 
yo\i  wanted  him  so  preissingry  for?  A. 
i — It  was  in  connection  with  a  fishing 
deal  of  Kogowang  Lake,  right  at  his 
own  door.      He  lives   on   the  lake. 

Q, — Yes.  Was  anything  done  about 
the  fishing  on  Kogowang  Lake?  Just 
answer  nie.  Was  anything  done  in  re- 
gard to  the  fishing  on  Kogowang  Lake? 
A. — Xo.  it  was  postponed. 

Q. — But  the  Globe  interview  did  take 
place?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — The  Globe  intervienv  did  take 
place,  that  was  not  postponed?  A. — 
Well.    1    do    not    know    anything    about 

that.     I   do  not   know   whether 

Q. — That  was  not  postponed?  A. — I 
do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q. — But  you  never  heard  of  it?  A. — 
1  did  hear  of  it.  certainly,  but  how 
would  I  know  whether  it  had  been 
postponed,  or  agreed  to  formally?  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  a  post- 
ponement. 

Q. — He  arrived  here,  when?  A. — I  am 
not  sure  when  he  arrived  here,  but  I 
know  he  arrived  before  he  got  my  tele- 
gram,   because     I     was     in    the     Walker 

House  one  morning  as  usual 

Q. — Would  you  give  the  date?  A. — 
Xo. 

Q. — Could  not   say   whether  it  was  the 

28th?      A. — I   know   it   was   before  I  ex- 

1   him.   by   my   telegram. 

Q. — But    had    you    seen     Mr.    Slratton 

that  -week — the  week  of  the  27th?     A. — 

(1214) 

N  i,  sir,  nothing  more  than  I  think  I 
illicit  have  seen  him  passing  through 
the  hall;   no  conversation. 

Q. — That  is  seeing  him?  A. — Yes, 
is   seeing  him     yes. 

Q. — Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Carney 
Was  paying  him  any  visit?  A.— No,  sir, 
1   did  not.     At    thai    particular   time  do 

I     mean'.' 
Q. — I   mean   during    that   week?      A. — 
Yes,    I    did    know    he    paid    him    a    visit 
that    week. 

Q  —  T  Wrought   so?      \.     I   thoughl  you 
meant    a    visil    previous   to   that. 
Q.-  I    am    speaking  of   that    occasion? 
\.     Yes,  I  did  know. 

Q.      !)i,l    yotl    not     at     that    time    know 
of    the    Clohe    interview?      A.    -I    knew 
of  the  Globe  interview  the  day  he  gave 
ir    evening   he   gave    the    interview. 
Q. — The    evening    he    gave    the    inter- 
view?     \.     Yes.  I  knew   of  it. 

Q.  Did  he  -how  you  the  proposed  in- 
terview? \.  X'.  -ir.  I  never  -aw  the 
proposed    interview. 

(,). — When  did  you  first  Bee  it  or  hear 
of  it?     A. — T  saw  ir  in  the  paper. 

32H 


Q  —  You  did  not,  you  swear,  know 
anything  of  it  until  you  saw  it  in  the 
paper?      A. — Xo.   sir.   nothing. 

Q. — Did  he  tell  yon  what  the  object 
was?  A. — T  knew  about  it,  you  know, 
hut  1  mean  I  did  not  see  it.  that  is  the 
contei 

Q. — You  knew  about  that.  What  did 
you  know?  A. — I  knew  he  was  giving 
an  interview  that  evening,  because  I 
was   waiting   for  him. 

Q. — You  knew  he  was  giving  an  in- 
terview that  evening,  because  you  were 
(1215) 

waiting    for    him?      A. — 1    was    waiting 
for  him. 

Q. — Where?  A. — Tust  outside  in  the. 
corridor  walking  up  and  down  in  front 
of  (Mr.    Stra.tton's   public  office. 

Q. — Dili  you  see  the  reporter  there? 
A. — I  saw  the  reporter.  I  looked  in  the 
doorway  once  and  saw  Mr.  Carney  and 
the  reporter  sitting  at  a  table  in  the 
far  corner — T  saw  a  piper  in  their 
hands,  that  is  all. 

Q. — Had  you  seen  the  interview  be- 
fore that?     A. — Xo.  sir,  I  had  not. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Gaaney  show  you  the  in- 
terview? A. — Xo.  but  he  told  me  he 
was  sroing  to  <rive  an  interview,  and 
had    it.      He    said    T    have    an    interview 

I  am  going  to  look  over  before  I 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  when  that  was? 
A. — That  was  that  day,  because  he 
came  up  to  the  Parliament  Buildings 
that  day  and  wanted  to  see  something — 
wanted  to  see  somebody  in  the  Coloni- 
zation Loads  Branch,  and  he  asked  me 
to  introduce  him  to  somebody  in  the 
Colonization   Loads    Branch. 

Q. — -And  did  you  do  that?  A. — Y7es, 
sir.  I  did. 

Q. — To  whom?  A. — 1  introduced  him 
to  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Q. — In  the  Colonization  Roads 
Branch?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  got  any  note  of  the 
day  that  that  was  done?  A. — Xo.  sir, 
T  have  not. 

Q. — The  day  of  the  week  would  you 
remember?  A. — Xot  positively — no.  I 
think  it  was  the  Thursday,  because  I 
remember  the  interview.  T  think  the 
interview  came  on  Friday;  1  know  it 
was  the  day  before  the  interview  came 
about.      That    is    all    I    know    about    it. 

Q.— The  day  before  the  interview 
came    out?      A. — If    the    interview    came 

(1216) 
out    on    Tuesday    it    must    have   been    a 
Monday,    and    if    on    Saturday    it     must 
have   been   a    Friday.     Thai    is  the  only 
wa\    1   can   tell  anything  about    it. 

Q.— 1  should  have  asked  you,  pos- 
sibly, did  anything  come  of  the«e  mat- 
ter- that  were  the  subject  of  discussion 
in    Auffirst?      A.— No.   -ir.   nothing. 
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Q. — What  was  the  reason  of  the 
failure  of  those?  A. — well,  Mr.  Gamey 
— we  had  not  got  along,  and  there  was 
no  reason  that  I  could  see  that  Mr. 
Gamey  was  supporting  the  Government 
— we  were  waiting  to  see,  I  suppose. 

Q. — But  you  know  you  had  presented 
a  crude  plan  to  Mr.  Grant?  A. — No,  we 
never  went  back  to  Mr.  Grant. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  put  that  into 
shape?  A. — Xo,  we  did  nothing  more 
except  as  we  got  further  on  I  ar- 
ranged where  we  could  get  the  money, 
or,   at  least,   my   father  did. 

Q. — 'Where  were  you  to  get  the 
money  ?  A. — Well,  we  were  to  get  it 
from  a  friend  of  ours;  he  was  not  a 
Government  man;  I  do  not  think  it  is 
fair  I  should  be  asked  to  tell  that  man's 
name. 

Q. — Yes.  You  did  arrange  absolutely  ? 
A. — We  did  arrange  absolutely  to  get 
that  money. 

Q. — Then  arranging  absolutely  to  get 
the  money,  did  you  put  your  agreement 
into  shape?     A. — Not  at  all. 

Q—  Why  was  that?  A.— Well,  because 
we  were  waiting  for  him  to  material- 
ize. There  had  been  nothing  clone.  There 
had  been  no 

Q. — But  it  would  not  materialize  un- 
less  you 

A. — We    had    plenty    of    time    to    get 
part   of   it    ready.      He    was   satis- 
fied to  take  our  word — to  abide  by 

(1217) 

Q. — Was  there  not  some  need  for  the 
money?  Did  not  Mr.  Gamey  need  the 
money  to  pay  his  election  expenses?  A. 
— Yes.  I  do  not  know  that  he  mention- 
ed particularly  at  that  stage.  Before 
he  was  anxious  to  get  it.  I  do  not 
know  whether  his  anxiety  to  get  the 
money — whether  he  had  got  any  from 
others — I  do  not  know.  I  think  he  had 
made  some  other  arrangement — I  do  not 
know. 

Q. — When  did  you  think  he  had  made 
some  other  arrangement?  A. — Well,  I 
did  not  know  whether  he  had  or  not. 

Q. — But  you  said  you  thought.  When? 
A. — Any  more  than  he  did  not  display 
— he  talked  about  wanting  to  get  it 
and  all  that — but  I  don't  think 

(1218) 

Q. — But  when?  1  am  only  asking 
tli>'  one  question.  When  was  it  that  he 
d  to  cease  to  be  anxious  to  have 
this  thing  carried  out  ?  A. — He  never 
ceased  to  be  anxious  to  have  it  car- 
ried out  at  all.  He  was  always  out  for 
the   stuff — to  get  the  deal   through. 

Q.— But  I  thought  you  stated  that 
you  thought  he  had  made  some  other 
arrangement?  A.— Any  more  than  he 
never  talked  about  the  election  expenses 


again  to  me.  He  did  not  talk  about 
that  to  me  again. 

Q. — He  did  not  talk  to  you  again 
about  that  after  August?  A. — Well,  he 
may  have  mentioned  it  later  on  when 
we  tried  to  get 

Q. — It  is  not  a  question  of  "may 
have."'  I  could  say  that  in  the  box. 
It  is  a  question  of  whether  he  did  or 
not?  A. — Well,  I  will  not  swear  to 
that. 

Q. — At  all  events  you  have  assigned 
that  as  a  reason  that  you  thought  lie 
had  made  other  arrangements,  and  that 
was  not  pressing.  Was  there  any 
other  reason  for  your  not  going  on  and 
endeavoring  to  complete  that  matter? 
A. — Nothing  more  than  we  were  just 
waiting  for  a  time  to  be  decided  on, 
when  the  session  would  be  held,  and  we 
would  be  better  able  to  operate  them; 
we  would  have  two  or  three  weeks  to 
get  things  in  shape. 

Q. — You  would  be  better  able  to  op- 
erate when  the  session  was  going  on? 
A. — Xo.  not  particularly  when  the  ses- 
sion was  going  on,  but  when  the  notice 
of  the  session  was  given.  We  knew 
we  would  then  begin  to  draw  our  plan 
together,  and  get  it  in  shape.  I  did  not 
think  Mr.  Gamey's  indorsement  of  my 
application  for  McGregor  Island  would 
be  any  good  if  he     walked     into       the 

(1210) 

House  and  voted  with  Mr.  Whitney.  1 
wanted  to  see  him — I  thought  if  he 
voted  witli  the  Government — I  thought 
his  indorsement  would  be  some  good 
then. 

Q, — Would  be  some  good  then.  Well, 
but  did  you  not  think — just  carry  your 
mind  back — that  the  letter  of  the  10th 
September  was  very  absolute  upon  that? 
A. — Yes,  I  did,  but  I  did  not  trust  him 
very   much. 

Q. — What?  A.— I  did  not  know  whe- 
ther he  Mould  carry  that  out  or  not.  I 
did  not  go  into  that  very  much.  I  did 
not  believe  him.  I  thought  he  might 
or  he  might  not. 

Q. — You  thought  he  might  or  he 
might  not?  A. — I  was  not  going  to 
take    any 

Q. — What  would  be  the  object  ?  A. — 
I  don't   know. 

Q. — Lisen?  A. — I  do  not  trust  every- 
body in  everything  they  tell  me  or 
anything  like  that,  you  know. 

Q. — But  you  did  not  listen  to  my 
question.  What  would  be  the  object  of 
his  signing  a  letter  of  that  kind?  A. — 
I  do  not  know.  I  had  not  any  idea  what 
his  object  was  any  more  than  he  said 
he  was  going — any  more  than  the  con- 
versation he  had  in  Mr.  Aylesworth's 
office — he  said  I  am  a  supporter  of  the 
Government,    and    lie    signed    the    letter 
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as  showing   that   lie    was,  and  that   Mi 
A  vies  worth — 

Q. — Well,  do  you  really  say  that  you 
had  no  confidence  in  Mr.  Gamey  at  the 
time'.'  A. —Well.  I  had  confidence  as  *fai 
as  I  have  confidence  in  anybody  else. 
I  do  not  believe,  as  I  say,  everything 
that  they  tell  me.  I  like  to  know 
where  1  am  at.  with  this,  before  I  go  too 
far. 

Q. — Don't  you  remember  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth  saying,  and  I  read  this  to  you. 
"I  think  if  you  are  going  to  support  the 
Government    you    will    not      have     much 

(1220) 

need  of  counsel  defending  you  in  this 
petition,  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  likely 
be  pressed  against  you?"  A. — I  do  not 
remember  that  particular.  As  I  tell 
you  before,  there  was  some  conversa- 
tion about   that. 

Q. — But  whether  you  remember  that 
or  not,  does  it  not  strike  you  that  that 
was  common  sense,  that  that  would  be 
the  result,  from  his  signing  that  let- 
ter? A.— Well,  yes,  I  suppose  if  a  man 
declared  himself  as  a  supporter  of  the 
Government  that  there  would  be  no  use 
of  the  Government  trying  to  unseat  one 
of  their  own  supporters. 

Q. — Of  course  not.  and  then  do  you 
not  think  that  that  being  so,  and  hav- 
ing that  letter,  that  you  might  have 
carried  on  your  arrangements  in  the 
Crown  Lands  or  other  Departments  with 
the  indorsement  of  the  man  that  had 
declared  himself  to  lie  a  supporter?  A 
— Well,  I  cannot  say  why.  any  more 
than  that.  It  was  a  business  proposi- 
tion. 1  did  not  want  to  make  any  mis- 
take in  connection  with  the  affair."  That 
ua>  my  reason.  1  waited;  I  just  want- 
ed to  see  whether  he  was  the  best  man 
to   indorse   it  or  not. 

Q. — You  waited  a  little  too  long.didn't 
you?  A.  -  WCll.  I  do  not  know  whether 
1  i lid   or  not. 

Q. — You  have  hope-  of  McGregor  Is- 
land yet  i  A.  I  do  not  say  that  1  have 
or  have  not.  Our  application  is  there. 
that  is  all. 

Q. — Then  you  wanted  him  to  go  down 
about  the  fishery  matter?     A.    Yes. 

Q. —  Did  you  sul.stii  utr  the  fishery 
matter  for  the  timber  deal?  A.— We 
did  not  confine  ourselves  to  any  par- 
ticular 'leal.  Mr.  Gamey  wanted  about 
ten   things   through,  and   of     course     he 

(1221) 

would   take  me   in  on   all   of  them,  and    I 

was  willing  to  he  hi-  partner  in  twenty, 
if  he  would  bring  them  on.  There  was 
not  any  limit  to  the  number  of  thin--  I 
would  go  in  with  him  on.  If  he  had 
gone    into    a    hundred 
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Q. — You  would  take  all  the  fish  that 
came?  A. — 1  was  open  for  all  the  deal-. 
If  he  wanted  to  go  in.  and  take  me  in  as 
his   partner.   1   was   with   him   on   it. 

Q. — And  what  were  you  to  do  in 
regard  to  the  fishing,  and  the  fisheries! 
A. — Well,  this  Kogowan  Lake,  there 
had  been  another  lake  down  on  the 
I -hmd  leased  to  a  company,  and  it  struck 
me — 1  found  out  that  this  lake  had  been 
leased  to  this  other  company,  it  was  talked 
around,  and  it  struck  me  as  a  good  idea 
that  this  other  lake  might  be  gotten  in 
the  -ame  way — this  Kogowan  Lake — and 
just  about  that  time  we  knew  of  a  man 
in  connection  with  a  fi-hiiiL'  company 
who  was  willing  to  go  on. 

Q. — Would  allow  his  name  to  be  used 
to  get  a  share?  A. — Well,  he  would  go 
in  on  a  thing  like  that.  He  thought 
the  conditions  under  which  the  other 
lakes  had  been  received  were  very,  very 
good.  and.  of  course,  he  was  willing  to 
go   in. 

Q. — Of  course,  you  woidd  have  to  lis- 
somebody's  name:  and  was  he  willing 
that  his  name  should  be  used?  A. — I 
do  not  know.  We  were  just  going  to 
form  a  company.  There  was  nothing  to 
keep  my  name  out  of  that,  or  anybody 
else's  name.  1  was  to  have  my  -hare. 
That  was  my  idea. 

Q. — And  was  it  discussed  what  the 
share  of  the  other  man  was  to  he?  A. — - 
Xo.  no  discussion.  Mr.  Gamey  and  I 
talked  about  it  when  he  was  down 

Q. — Was  it  that?  Was  any  statement 
made    of    what    the    probabilities    were'' 

(1222) 

A. — Xo.    not    until    afterward-. 

Q. — But  at.  what  time  was  it  stated 
what  the  profits  probably  would  he?  A. 
— Well,  when  he  came  down — when  he 
came  down  here  to  Toronto.  I  met  him. 
I  know  he  could  not  have  got  my  tele- 
gram when  he  was  here,  because 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  that.  A. — 
Well.  I  just  had  a  little  discusssion  with 
him  then  about  this  fishing  deal.  He  -aid. 
well.  now.  1  am  down  on  other  business, 
and  1  have  got  to  go  right  home.  He 
says  there  is  no  use  of  talking  that  mat- 
ter over,  we  will  wait  until  the  session. 
He  said,  if  that  is  satisfactory,  all 
right.  I  said,  all  right,  we  will  wait 
until    the   session. 

Q. — Then,  did  you  mention  it  only  in 
connection  with  this  lake,  or  did  \>u 
mention  the  fishing  matter-  in  ion 
nection  with  the  other  localities— other 
places  where  you  were  to  get    some  deal? 

( 1 223  i 

A. — Xo.  I  think  I  only  mentioned  it  in 
connection  with  the  lake,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  —  1  may  have  mentioned  it  in 
connection    with    Noble    Brothers   on   the 

north   shore. 
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q. — Did  you  state  what  the  Noble 
fishing  matter  was?  A.— They  had 
pouncT  net  licensee  on  the  north  shore, 
and  they  wanted  to  renew  the  licenses. 
and,  I  suppose,  like  myself,  they  want- 
ed to  get  the  man  who  was  going  to 
support  the  Government,  that  man  in 
that,  constituency  who  was  going  to 
support  the  Government  to  endorse 
their  application,  and  one  day  one  of 
the  Nobles  called  at  my  house — I  don't 
know  how  he  came  there — and  he  asked 
me  if  I  would  write  him  a  letter — write 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Gamey,  about  this  en- 
dorsement of  his. 

Q. — But  what  advantage  was  there 
to  be  to  you  and  Mr.  Gamey  in  that  mat- 
ter? A.— Well,  I  do  not  know,  but  Mr. 
Gamey  had  suggested  this  to  me  earlier, 
along  about  October  or  November,  some 
time  about  that.  He  said,  if  I  could  get 
the  patronage  for  the  island  up  there 
there  is  a  whole  lot  of  Conservatives 
that  I  will  have  to  give  things  to.  and 
there  will  be  nothing  in  that  for  me. 
He  says,  I  do  not  want  to  give  those 
fellows  that.  I  says.  I  will  tell  you 
what  we  will  do.  He  said,  some  of 
these  people,  they  think  they  ought  to 
gel  something  out  of  it.  I  do  not  want 
to  give  them  anything:  and.  he  said.  1 
will   leave   some   of   it    to   you,    and.    he 

said,   you   can 

Q. — You  were  to  be  assistant?  A. — 
I  was  assistant  to  Mr.    Gamey.     Do  you 
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Bee   in  the  patronage  game? 

Q. — And  you  would  get  what  the 
Chinese  call  a  rake-off?  A. — -Well,  it 
was   more   of   our  deal 

Q, — I  know.  But  h  was  all  the  same 
class  of  deal.  Wasn't  that  so.  Mr.  Sul- 
livan?    A.— I  do  not  think  that  I 

Q. — There  was  to  be  something  for  the 
boy?  A. — Well.  yes.  1  was  not  work- 
ing for  my  health  in  that  particular. 

().— You  were  working  more  for  your 
conscience.  Then  beyond  the  Noble  deal 
and  this  lake  deal  and  the  McGregor 
Island,  what  other  deal  ?  A. — There  was 
another  deal  mentioned  down  near  Mas- 
sie  or  Webbwood  in  connection  with  some 
free  gold  discovered  there  by  a  friend 
of  Mr.  <Tamev's.  Jim  Miller  of  the 
Sau  It. 

Q. — What  were  you  to  do  in  regard 
to  that?  A. — From  what  I  could  learn 
from  Gamey.  we  were  to  knife  Jim  Mil- 
ler, his  friend. 

Q. — Were  you  to  use  his  name?  A. — 
No.  he  was  going  to  do  the  knife  act. 

Q. — And  you  were  to  receive  the  re- 
sults? A. — No.  lie  was  to  receive  hi? 
share. 

Q. — And  the  knifing  of  Mr.  Miller  con- 
sisted in  what?  A. — Mr.  Miller  had  con- 
fided in  Mr.  Gamey.  and  told  him  about 
the  discovery  of  this  ore.  but  the  snov 
was   not    off  the  ground   and   they  could 


not  prospect  any.  and  no  one  knew  any- 
thin-  about  it*  but  Mr.  Miller  and  a 
partner  of  his  from  the  other  side,  and 
he  told  Mr.  Gamey  because  they  were 
friends — they  had  been  in  on  the  Pug 
mine  together — and  Gamey  came  to  me 
and  say~.  Frank,  there  is  a  chance,  I 
know  where  the  gold  i».  we  will 
go      and      take      a      blanket — go        and 
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blanket  so  many  acres  of  that,  put  in 
a  blanket  application  for  that,  and  we 
will  cover  that,  and  we  will  wait  very 
late  in  the  season,  and  when  the  snow 
goes  off.  Miller  will  go  on  and  prospect 
and  find  out  what  is  in  that,  and  go 
down  to  the  Parliament  Buildings  to  get 
his  mine,  and  we  will  have  the  game, 
and  he  will  pay  for  the  prospecting,  and 
we  will  have  the  mine.  I  said  that  is 
a  good  one.     I  am  with  you  on  that. 

Q. — You  were  with  him  on  that.  Yon 
never  reproved  Mr.  Gamey  for  this  me- 
thod of  dealing  with  the  public  pro- 
perty ?  A. — Well,  he  was  not — he  w«s 
just   in   for   the   stuff — 

Q. — You  did  not  reprove  him  ?  A. — 
Well.  no.  I  do  not  think  I  did.  He  want- 
ed to  get  those  things. 

Q. — And  you  did  not  pull  away  from 
him  when  you  found  what  a  very  dis- 
honest man  you  had  to  deal  with  ?  A. — 
No  more  than  you  have  pulled  away 
from  him — no  more  than  you  have  have 
pulled    away    from    him    now. 

Q. — Do  you  think  the  positions  are  so 
alike  ?  A.— Not  at  all,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  question  that  you  should 
ask  under  the  circumstances. 

Q. — Well,  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  hurt 
your  feelings.  I  withdraw  the  question? 
A. — Thank  you. 

Q. — But  the  matter  went  on  at  all 
events  ?  A. — Yes.  sir.  that  was  talked 
of  alons  about  December  and  January, 
we  were  waiting  for  the  snow  to  get 
thawed  away  a  little  so  that  when  wc 
did  blanket  this  proposition  we  would 
have  a  little  time,  we  would  have  a  lit- 
tle time  to  prospect  it,  and  we  would 
know   what    was   there. 

Q. — Then  going  back  again.  Won' J 
you  tell  me  who  it  was  that  was  willing 

(1226) 
to  advance  the  ,<?5.000  ?  A.— I  do  no' 
think  that  I  should  be  made  to  answer 
It  i-  a  man — a  man  in  St.  Catharines 
who  has  been  in  deals  with  us,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  I  should  answer  the 
question. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  think  you  should 
tell. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Would  it  be  a  Larkin  ? 
A. — No.  it   was  not   a  Larkin. 

Q.—  There  was  only  one  other  there. 
if  it  was  not  a  Larkin  ?  A.— That  I  had 
been   in   with  ? 
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Q. — Yes.  A.-  Oh,  no,  1  know  lots  of 
people  in  St.  Catharines. 

Q. — But  in  a  five  thousand  dollar  deal? 
A. — Well.  no.  If  liis  Honor  says  I 
should  answer.  I  will  answer  that  que's 
tion. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Oh,  yes,  we  agree 
that   you   should    tell. 

Witness  :  Well,  it  was  ZNI r.  Thomas 
Nihan. 

Mr.   Blake  :  Nihan  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Had  he  absolutely  arranged  to  i  ■  > 
v«mi  this  ?  A. — He  did  not  absolutely 
arrange  to  pay  me  any  thins'.  My  father 
put  that  proposal  to  Mr.  Nihan,  and  he 
said.  well.  Captain,  T  will  think  this— 

The  Chancellor  :  Ts  it  really  worth 
while  going  into  this  ?  It  is  remote.  He 
lias  given  you  the  man  they  were  to  get 
the  money  from. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Thomas  Nihan  is  the  name 
of  the  man  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  was  the  date  that  you  got 
that  promise  from  Mr.  Nihan  ?  A. — I 
could  not  say.  It  was  along  in  August, 
1   suppose.  I  could  not  say. 

Q. — You  think  it  was  about  August  ? 
A. — Yes.  along  there. 

(1227) 

Q. — While  this  matter  was  fresh  in 
your  mind  ?  A. — I  know  it  was  that 
time,  because  my  father  made  the  ar- 
rangement. 

Q. — Then  would  you  tell  me — you  can 
answer  in  a  sentence — whether  beyond 
this  class  of  matter  that  you  have 
spoken  of,  there  was  any  other  matter 
in  which  you  were  to  be  interested? 
A. — Well,  later  on.   yes. 

Q.— What  was  that  ?  A.— Well,  the 
day  before  the  House  opened,  1  \ub  ap- 
proached by  Mr.  Gamey  to  take  part  in 
the    deal. 

Q. — What  was  that  ?  A.— To  knit'-  01 
i"  -tide  to  a  story  which  he  had  told  bis 
Conservative  friends  by  which  to  throw 
the  *  lovernmenl   out   of  power. 

<.».  What  was  that  ?  A.  It.  was  in 
the  nature  of  the  supposed  exposure  be 
has   made  in   the   House. 

Q. — What  was  that  proposition  that 
was  made  to  you  '.'  A.  Well.  Mr. 
Gamey  ci i  to  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings the  morning  before  the  House  open- 
ed, I  think  it  was  the  nth.  I  met  Mr. 
Gamey  in  the  hallway,  and  he  shook 
hands  with  me.  and  we  went  lie  wanted 
io  know  something  aboul  the  -eats  in 
the  House,  am!  I  n  alked  dov  n  the  cor- 
ridor to  Mr.  Chase's  desk,  where  his 
assistant  sat  Mr.  Chase  was  not  there — 
I  asked  him  if  the  plan  of  the  House 
was  "tit  yet .  I  !•■  -.ii,l  no.  mid  1  walk  id 
liaek  to  the  Chamber  ami  tried  the  door, 

ami    couldn'1     gel     in.    and    thru     I     eame 

back  to  Mr.  <  iamey.     1  had  left   him  by 
the   main   ele\ ator  on   I  lie   -  cond    flooi 
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as  you  enter  the  Government  lobby,  an  . 
just  when  I  came  back  I  happened  to 
look  at  my  watch,  and  I  asked  Mr. 
Gamey  what  time  it  was.  I  wanted  to 
start  my  watch.  He  said  ten  minutes 
to  ten.  We  looked  down  the  hall,  and 
he  saw  coming  towards  him,  as  he  sup- 
posed,    The   Mail   reporter,   and   he    said 
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step  in — can  we  step  in  any  place  until 
this  fellow  goes  by — I  do  not  want  to 
see  him.  It  was  Mr.  Charleaworth.  We 
went  into  an  office  on  the  north  side  of 
the  hallway.  After  Mr.  Chareswor'h 
went  by  we  stepped  outside,  and  he 
talked  about  a  few  little  things,  and 
then  he  said  I  want  to  have  a  private 
conversation  with  you,  can  you  take  me 
any  place  where  I  can  have  that  con- 
versation. T  said  we  will  go  right  across 
into  the  lobby,  there  is  nobody  ther". 
We  went  into  the  lobby  and  stood  iust 
under  the  stairway,  and  he  started  off 
by  asking  me.  well,  he  said,  T  am  up 
against  a  pretty  hard  thing  now.  He 
said  after  my  Globe  interview  the  peo- 
ple at  the  Island,  and  the  Conservatives 
in  Toronto  have  been  hounding  me. 

Q. — Pardon  me  for  a  moment.  Th*s 
Globe  interview  was  it  on  the  27th  or 
29th  January  ?  A. — He  says,  they  have 
been  hounding  me  around,  and  he  si\  - 
1  do  not  know — he  said,  they  threatei> 
me  in  all  shapes  at  the  Island.  He  sal ' 
!  had  to  make  some  excuse,  after  giving 
that  interview,  and  the  excuse  I  mad'" 
to  my  friend-;  was  that  I  had  received 
money  for  doing  that,  and  he  said  I 
want  you  to  back  me  up  in  that  sta** 
ment,  and  he  says  you  will,  won't  yen; 
Well.  1  says,  what  statement  have  you 
made  ?  Tie  went  on  to  tell  me  how  he 
had  '"Id  that  he  had  got  a  sum  of 
money  from  Mr.  Stratton  in  September, 
and  another  sum  of  money  for  giving  tie 
Globe  interview.  He  says  those  are  the 
lime-  that  T  know  that  you  were  with 
me.  tho-e  are  the  two  time-  that  y  ■•. 
were  with  me  in  the  Parliament  Build 
in--,  and  he  says  that  is  the  reason,  1 
have  -<'i  to  have  someone  io  corroboral  • 
my  evidence,  and  he  said  there 
the    twice      that      you      were      with 
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me  in  the  Parliament  Buildings,  and  lie 
Baid,  those  are  the  times  1  will  pick  on. 

I  -aid  what  did  you  tell  them.  Well,  lie 
-aid.  I  told  them  1  was  hard  up,  and 
thai  1  gol  down  to  Toronto,  and  he 
went  on  with  this  and  that,  and  that  1 
knew  him.  and  how  he  and  !  negotiated 
.uid  gol  $4,000;  $3,000  once,  and  $1,000 
another  time,  and  1  -aid  what  el-e? 
\nd  he  -aiil  1  told  them  we  divided  the 
money,  and  I  smiled,  1  -aid  that  i-  a 
good    thing    to   tell    then;:    1    -ay-    1    have 
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not  seen  any  of  that  money  that  you 
have  got.  tie  said,  well,  now,  I  want 
you  to  tell  this  story;  you  will  get 
me  out  of  a  tight  hole.  There  may  be 
nothing  come  of  it,  and  we  will  fix  it  Up 
all  right;  and  then  he  elaborated  a 
scheme  there  by  which  we  were  to  stick 
by  what  we  said:  we  were  to  stick  by 
the  proposition  that  Gamey  went  to  Mr. 
Stratton,  accompanied  by  me.  and  that 
Stratton  handed  the  money  to  Mr.  Myers, 
and  that  Mr.  Myers  took  it  down  to  the 
smoking-room  and  handed  it  over  to 
us  there.  Well,  1  said.  Bob.  1  cannot: 
I  am  in  the  employ  of  the  Government 
here;  I  cannot  risk  anything  like  that: 
I  cannot  enter  into  a  deal  like  that 
with  you,  I  said,  and.  besides,  1  have  not 
got  the  $2,000.  He  says,  that  can  be 
arranged  all  right;  1  will  arrange  that 
all  right.  1  said  you  have  got  to.  We 
talked  away  about  it.  and  1  said  1  have 
got  to  see  the  money  first.  1  said,  let 
me  see  the  money:  you  make  your  ar- 
rangements for  the  money,  and  I  will 
see  what  we  can  do.  Well,  he  said,  we 
can  do  this  now,  he  said  it  is  all  right, 
and  he  said,  by  throwing  the  Govern- 
ment down  I  will  be  made  Minister  of 
Mines,  there  will  be  no  trouble  then 
about  what  we  can  do.  I  said,  well,  go 
on,  and  see  what   arrangement   you  can 
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make  about  getting  the  mon  y.  Well,  he 
said,  now  minu  tint  is  yum  »tor  ;  that 
we   have   received   $3,  from    Stratton 

in  September,  and  $1,000  for  giving  ihe 
Globe  interview,  that  Mr.  Stratton  gave 
the  money  to  Myers,  and  Myers  took  it 
to  the  smoking-room.     I  said  all  right: 
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1  said  you  make  arrangements  for  your 
money.  We  talked  away  on  the  pro- 
posed plan,  and  all  this  thing,  and  he 
said,  I  will  go  now  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  money,  and  I  will  be  back 
this  afternoon  to  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings to  see  you,  I  said  all  right.  We 
spent  about  forty  minutes  talking  this 
thing  over,  the  pros  and  cons,  how  we 
were  going  to  do  this  and  that,  and  we 
went  on  up  the  steps  into  Mr.  Glack- 
meyer's  office,  and  he  got  his  ticket  for 
the  House.  We  walked  out  of  there, 
and  I  took  him  down  to  the  Public 
Works  Department  and  introduced  him 
to  Mr.  Edwards  and  Miss  O'Grady,  and 
he  went  out — he  went  out  then — 1 
stepped  to  the  door,  and  he  went  away. 
It  was  within  a  few  minutes  after  11. 
I  thought  about  it.  I  first  of  all  was 
going  to  write  his  whole  plan  out,  that 
he  had  laid  before  me,  and  go  and  see  it 
1  could  not  send  it  in  and  give  it  to 
Mr.  Stratton.  and  let  Mr.  Stratton  know 
of  it,  and  I  went  home.  I  went  home 
very  early — I  went  home  about  twenty 


minutes    to    12.    and    I    sat    around    the 
house    before    lunch    was    ready,    and    I 
went  into  my  office,  and  1  thought   thi9 
matter    over    and    tried    to    see    which 

was ■ 

Q.— Was  this  the  Dth?  A.— The  day 
before  the  House  opened — to  see  which 
way  would  be  the  best  to  act  on  him. 
I  went  back  to  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings in  the  afternoon,  and  he  came  to 
the  office,  called  me  out,  and  he  -aid 
he  was  going  to  Colonel  Clark's  pffice  to 
be  sworn  in.  I  lien  he  said,  what  do  you 
think?  I  said,  have  you  got  the  money, 
and  he  got  very  indignant.  He  said  no 
but  I  have  made  arrangements  for  the 
money.  Well,  said  I,  now,  I  am  not 
going  into  anything  like  this  before  i 
see  where  the  money  is  coming  from : 
I     have    got     to     -ee     the     money.       He 
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said,  you  are  not  getting  any- 
thing here  ;  he  says.  1  can  make 
it  worth  your  while.  He  said,  if 
we  can  tell  this  story  the  Government 
can  never  hope  to  stand.  I  said,  you  go 
ahead  and  lay  your  plans  and  fix  this 
thing  up,  and  I  will  see.  Now,  he  said — 
he  talked  away  a  little  more — and  he 
said,  I  will  get  the  money;  he  said,  you 
come  down  to  the  Piano  factory  to-mor- 
row night,  and  talk  this  matter  over  with 
me:  he  said,  we  will  go  over  this  whole 
plan:  he  said,  you  think  the  thing  over, 
and,  lie  said,  we  will  just  discuss  this 
whole  plan  when  we  get  there.  1  said 
all  right,  but  1  said,  mind  you  get 
the  money,  and  I  spoke  that  way  a 
little  while  to  him.  and  I  went  back 
to  the  oflice.  and  I  had  an  arrangement 
to  go  to  the  dentist,  at  least,  1  tele-  • 
phoned  to  the  dentist:  1  wanted  to  go 
to  the  dentist  to  have  some  work  done. 
and  about  3  o'clock  I  was  to  leave  the 
ofliee  to  go  to  the  dentist's,  and 
1  went  down  the  stairs,  and  1  met 
Mr.  Stratton  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  I  bowed  to  him,  and  I  said. 
Mr.  Stratton,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you 
for  a  moment.  I  said,  this  man  Gamey 
has  been  to  see  me  to-day,  and  I  said  1 
do  not  think  you  had  better  count  on 
his  support  very  much;  the  way  he  is 
carrying  on,  the  story  he  has  been  tel- 
ling me.  Mr.  Stratton  waved  his  hand, 
he  said.  Oh,  that  is  all  right.  "I  never 
expected  the  man,"  or  "I  do  not  trust 
those  kind  of  people,  anyway:"  he  said 
"I  never  expected  him  to  support  the 
Government,  anyway.''  and  he  walked 
on.  I  said  to  myself,  well.  Mr.  Startton. 
if  you  do  not  want  to  know  anything 
about  this,  why,  I  says.  1  do  not 
care  whether  \rou  know  it  or 
not.      I     said,     if     you     do     not     want 
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to  know  what  kind  of  a  fellow     he     is, 
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why  [  said  it  i-  all  right,  bo  !  went 
on  out  of  the  Parliament  Buildings 
and  over  to  the  dentist's,  and  had  my 
teeth    fixed,    and    went    home. 

(Adjournment    1    p.m.    until    2    p.m.) 

(127.-.) 
AFTERNOON  SESSION 


Thursday,   23-4-03. 

Examination  of  Frank  Sullivan  Con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  Blake:  Do  you  remember.  Mr. 
Sullivan,  where  we  parted  at  lunch 
time?  A. — Yes.  sir:  1  thins,  we  v.  ere 
at  the  arrangements  Mr.  Uamey  a.ide 
for  me  to  come  down  to  the  Crossin 
Fiano   Factory. 

Q. — Well,  Mr.  Stratton,  waving  you 
away,  telling  you  he  did  not  take  any 
stock  in  Mr.  Gamey,  of  course  you 
wrote  him  the  details  of  this?  A. — 
\Yrote  who? 

Q  —  Mr.  Stratton?  A.— No,  sir;  1  did 
not  write  anybody. 

Q.  -Indeed?        A.— No,   not    at    all. 

Q. — Wrote  to  no  person  this  plot 
which  was  formed?  A. — No,  sir,  1  did 
not.  I  said  I  first  thought  of  writing 
it. 

Q. — Never  mind.  You  did  not  do 
it?       A.— No,   sir. 

Q. — Did  you  inform  anybody  of  it  ? 
A. — I  told  my  father  part  of  it,  that 
was  all.  I  just  told  my  father  part 
of   it. 

Q—  When?  A.— Well,  at  Monday 
evening. 

Q. — Tell  anybody  else?  A. — No.  1 
did   not   tell  anybody   else. 

Q. — No  member  of  the  Government? 
A. — No    member   of    the    Government. 

Q. — Not  anyone  in  the  Department  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. —  Where  you  were?       A. — No.  sir. 

Q. — Did  not  mention  any  portion  of 
this?       A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Of  this  plot  against  the  Govern- 
ment?      A. — No.  sir:    I   did  not. 

Q. —  And  what  pan  of  it  did  you  tell 
your  father?  A.  Well,  1  told  my 
father  about    him   wanting  me   to — just 
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aboui  him  wanting  me  to  go  into  this 
thing,  and  about  him  wanting  me  to  go 
down   to  the   Piano   Factory. 

Q. — And  he  was  to  go  down  to  the 
Fiano  Factory  and  there  you  were  to 
gel  the  money  according  to  his  state- 
ments*      A.— Well 

0- — You  thought  at   all   events?         \. 
Well,  no:    I   didn't    think.  I    wanted   to  see 
how     far     he     would     go     in     the     matter, 
that    is   all.        Tie    said   he   could   get    the 
money. 

Q. — And  as  1  understood  you.  the 
meeting    in    the    Piano    Factory    was    to 
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carry  that  out?  A. — Rehearse  the 
story.  He  wanted  me  to  get  the  story, 
he  said:  "Now,  weigh  those  facts  and 
everything,  you  meet  me  at  the  Fiano 
Factory  and'  I  will  fix  this  thing  up, 
and  1  can  get  the  money."  Well,  J  said 
I    will   meet    you. 

Q. — So  if  he  had  kept  his  word  when 
you  met  at  the  Fiano  Factory  you 
would  have  got  the  money?  A. — Well, 
J  suppose  I  would  have,  he  would  have 
offered  it,  I  don't  know  whether  1  would 
havr — I  would  not  have  got  it,  that  is 
sure. 

(vt. — As  it  turned  out,  he  had  three 
witnesses  there  to  listen  to  this  ar- 
rangement. Did  you  go  to  the  Piano 
Factory,  were  you  there  at  all?  A. — 
Yes.  sir. 

l,).— Sure    of    that?        A.— Positive. 

Q. — And  did  you  get  the  money.'  A. 
No,   sir. 

Q. — Did  you  talk  about  the  money? 
A. — When    he    met    me    at    the    Piano 

Factory 
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Q. — Did  vou  talk  about  the  money  in 
the  Piano"  Factory?  A.— Well,  there 
was  some  mention  made  of  money  in 
the  Piano  Factory,  yes. 

Q. — Did  you  talk  about  the  money 
that  he  had  stated  he  would  get  and 
give  to  you?  A. — No,  not  about  the 
sum  lie  iiad  stated  he  would  get  and 
give  to   me. 

Q. — So  that  the  meeting  would  appar- 
ently tail  of  its  principle  object,  in  ar- 
ranging for  your  payment  ?  A. — Well, 
it    didn't — we    were    to    talk    the    matter 

over  there  and  the  result  was  not  as 

Q.^Did  not  pan  out?  A.— Well. 
didn't    pan   out   as   he   expected,   no. 

Q. — Nor  as  you  expected?  A. — 
Well.   I    was   not    surprised. 

Q. — Some   people    never   are    surprised, 
but   the  hand  was   there   ready   to  receive 
if    the    money    had    been    there?        A, 
Xo.    it    was   not. 

Q. — It   was  not?       A. — No,  it    was  not. 
Q. —  You  would  not  have  taken  it         \. 
—  No,    I    would      not    have      taken      the 
money. 

Q.  Nut  because  you  could  not  have 
got  it  ?  A. —  Well.  1  don't  know  .  1  can- 
not Bay  that.  He  was  talking  that 
he  could  gel  it.  and  1  was  saying  come 
on    with   it. 

Q. —  You  led  him  at  all  events  to  sup- 
pose that  you  would  have  taken  it  if  he 
had  had  it  there,  you  led  him  to  suppose 
that':  \  Well,  no  1  did  not.  because 
when  1  met  him  at  the  Fiano  Factory 
door,  he  said  he  could  gel  it.  an.!  1  -ill 
now.  well,  I  -aid.  we  will  see  about  that, 
and  we  went  on  up  to  the  Fiano  1'ae- 
tory. 

i,1  In  the  Fiano  Factory  was  there 
a  word  said  about  the  payment  to  you  by 
him  of   inv  amount  ot'  money  ?    A. — No.  sir. 
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there    was   not. 

Q. — Why  did  you  not  enter  into  the 
question  of  that  which  had  been  the 
matter  when  you  left  in  the  afternoon? 
A. — Well,  he  wanted  to  rehearse  the 
story  over  to  see  how  good  a  story  it 
would    be. 

Q. — Who  was  to  do  the  rehearsing  and 
who  was  to  be  the  judge  of  how  good 
it  was?  A. — Well,  we  were  to  judge 
between  ourselves,  we  were  to  talk 
about  it.  and  that  was  all.  Probably 
those   fellows   behind   the   pianos. 

Q. — Would  what  ?  A. — Judge  of  the 
story. 

Q. — Xow,  you  were  here,  were  you 
not,  while  these  gentlemen  were  being 
examined?  A. — I  was,  for  one.  Part 
of  the  time  for  the  first  Mr.  Price,  who 
was  in  the  box.  I  was  only  here  for 
part  of  it. 

Q. — I  should  have  asked  you.  and  1 
go  back  to  it  now  out  of  order;  Mr. 
Gamey,  as  you  stated,  thought  it  was 
well  to  tell  the  Manitoulin  people  that 
he  had  received  money?  A. — Well,  he  did 
not  particularly,  he  said  his  Conserva- 
tive friends  around  the  Manitoulin  Is- 
land had  been   after  him. 

Q. — Let  lis  confine  ourselves  to  the 
one  matter  in  connection  with  that,  the 
Conservative  friends.  A. — Both  there 
and   in    Toronto,   I    understood   him. 

Q. — You  had  confined  it  to  the  Mani- 
toulin and  for  the  moment  I  am  con- 
fining it  to  there,  not  objecting  to  your 
mentioning  what  took  place  in  Toronto 
afterwards,  but  in  Manitoulin  his  an- 
swer had  been,  that  he  had  received 
money,  to  his  Conservative  friends?  A. — 
That  is  what  he  told  me  in  the  piano — 
in  the  Parliament  P.uildings. 

Q. — That  is  putting  it  fairly  and 
squarely  that  he  had  been  bought  with 
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money?  A.— Yes,  that  is  the  story  he 
wanted   me   to  corroborate. 

Q. — That  is  the  story  he  stated  to 
you  that  he  had  told  his  Conservative 
friends?  A.— Yes,  and  I  was  led  to  be- 
lieve—. 

Q. — That  he  had  told  his  Conservative 
friends  plainly  and  distinctly  that  ho 
had  been  bought  with   monev  ?  A. — Yes. 

O.— And  1  :  ^—i  told  that  to  them 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  out  of  the 
difficulty  ne  was  bein^  placed  in  by 
them  ?  A. — Well,  he  said  he  had  told 
them  that  story.  They  just  came  around 
and  there  was  this  one  to  see  him  and 
that  one.  and  at  last  he  made  up  this 
story  and  told  thorn  this  story  that 
that  was  the  reason  he  changed  his — . 

Q.— He  did  toll  them?  A.— I  didn't  go 
into  that  with  him. 

Q. — Can  you  conceive  how  it  could 
satisfy  any  body  of  constituents  for  a 
person  elected  to  represent  them  to  say 


I  have  been  bought  with  money  and 
have  therefore  changed  my  politics? 
A. — Well,  I  cannot  pass  judgment  upon 
that. 

Q. — And  without  passing  judgment 
upon  it,  could  you  give  us  any  sugges- 
tion as  to  how  it  could  possibly  benefit 
the  position  of  the  member?  A. — Well, 
yes.  ho  expected,  as  he  told  me,  he  said 
this  will — we  will  defeat  the  Gov- 
ernment on  this,  and  I  am  going  tjo' 
be  appointed   Minister  of  Klines. 

Q. — What  has  that  to  do  with  the 
question  I  have  asked  you,  how  could 
it  satisfy  any  body  of  constituents  to 
be  told  by  the  candidate  that  lie  had 
been  bought  by  money  to  sell  himself? 
A. — Well,  I  told  you  I  could  not — I  can- 
not decide  that. 

Q. — Xo  man  could.  I  suppose,  know 
how   that   would   be   a   way   out  of   the 
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difficulty  ?  A. — Xo,  I  don't  think  that 
any  one. 

Q. — You  do  not  think  it  bettered  his 
position  ?     A. — Xo,  I  don't  think  so. 

Q. — In  fact,  it  appears  to  you  so  un- 
likely that  if  anybody  else  but  yourself 
had  stated  it  you  would  have  doubted 
it?  A.— Oh,  well,  I  am  not— I  don't 
In  ow   that.  , 

Q. — Then  let  me  ask  you  as  to  this 
interview,  which  seems  to  have  so 
strangely  gone  off  from  what  the  intent 
was.  Xothing  was  said  that  we  have 
here  upon  the  question  of  payment  of 
money  to  you  by  Gamey.  Have  we  that 
positively  down?  A. — Yes,  we  did  not' 
discuss  what  I  was  to — the  payment 
of    any    money    to    me    in    there. 

Q. — The  payment  of  any  mortey  to 
you  at  all.  Did  Mr.  Gamey  say  to  you 
at  that  interview  that  the  Manitoulin 
people  did  not  think  that  he  got  any 
m<  iey  out  of  the  deal?  A. — Well,  he 
meut  oned  tint  they  thought  that  he 
was  going  to  get  something  more,  they 
did  not  know  whether  he  had — . 

Q. — You    are    getting      off    from      my 

r.uestion.     Did  Mr.  Gamey   say  that  the 

Manitoulin    people    did    not    think    that 

hi    aot   any  money  out  of  the  deal?  A. 

-  Xo.  he  did  not. 

Q. — In  that  respect  you  would  differ 
from  the  two  Messrs.  Price  and  from 
Mr.  Kinney?  A.— Well.  I  don't  think 
ho  mentioned  that. 

Q. — Of  course.  you  see  that  that 
would  absolutely  contradict  just  what 
you  have  told,  that  is  that  Mr.  Carney 
stated  to  you  that  he  had  told  th» 
Manitoulin  people  that  he  had  received 
the    monev?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Upon  that  Doint  are  you  absolute- 
ly clear,  or  is  it  merely  that  you  state 
that  you  are  not  certain  about  it? 
A. — Well.  I  think  I  am  pretty  clear  on 
that  point. 
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Q. — So  clear  that  you  will  absolutely 
pledge  your  oath  to  it?  A. — Well.  1 
don't  know,  he  may  have  mentioned 
something  of  that  and  may  not.  1 
would  ii"t  say  positive  about  that  par- 
ticular. 

Q. — 1  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
it.  because  1  would  have  thought  that 
would  have  struck  you  at  once  it  was 
so  absolutely  opposed  to  what  he  had 
told  you?  A. — He  did  not  particularly 
put  stress  on  the  Manitoulin  Island 
Conservatives.  He  said  his  Conserva- 
tive friends  in  Toronto  and  the  Mani- 
toulin. he  told  them. 

Q. — Let  me  again  put  the  question 
which  I  want  you  absolutely  to  answer 
to  me.  Yen  bear  in  mind  that  3'ii  • 
Gamey  had  told  you  that  he  had  stated 
to  the  Conservatives,  whether  in  Mani- 
toulin or  Toronto.  ,.r  in  both,  that  he 
had  received  money,  and  that  that  was 
to   account    for   his   change?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Now.  I  ask  you  did  Mr.  Gamey 
at  this  interview-  say  that  these  people 
did  not  think  that  he  got  any  money 
out  of  the  deal?  A. — I  say  that  I 
cannot  swear  positively  that  he  said 
that   or   did   not    say    it. 

Q.— Then  we  will  let  that  pass.  It 
would  have  struck.  T  would  have 
thought,  of  course,  because  it  was  so 
opposed  to  what  he  told  you  ?  A. — Well, 
it  may  have,  it  may  not   have. 

Q. — At  all  events,  you  have  no  mem- 
ory unon  tnat.  Do  you  recollect  any- 
thing of  the  conversation  that  took 
place  that  evening,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  give  the  language  used?  A. — Well. 
I  have  a  recollection  of  what  was  said, 
our  line  of  conversation.  T  said  lots 
that  I  don't  remember,  of  course.  I 
don't  think  that  I  remember  every  word 
that    was   said. 
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(}. — Dad  yon  say  to  him  that  Mr. 
Stratton  was  uneasy  V  A. — Oh.  I  may 
have  said.  yes.  I  mav  have  said 
that. 

Q. — In  fact,  your  memory  would  be 
rather  in  favor  or  your  having  sarid 
it  V  A. — Yes,  I  may  have  sn  id  that, 
why.  certainly. 

Q. — And  I  need  scarcely  ask  you, 
Mr.  Sullivan,  you  would  not  have 
stated  tha;  unless  you  believed  it  to 
'he  'he  truth  V  A. ~<>h.  well.  I  don't 
know. 

Q. — 1  have  a  better  opinion  of  you 
that  you  have  of  yourself  ':  A.— 
Well.  I  was  there  for  a  purpose,  and 
I    don't   think   I    weighed 

Q. — Was  the  purpose  the  getting 
the  money  ':  a.  No;  thai  wasn't  it. 
I  wanted  to  see  how  far  this  man 
would  go,  and  to  persuade  him  thai 
it  was  a  very  had  course  for  him  to 
pursue. 
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Q. — But  you  would  let  him  go  very 
long  in  This  evil  cdurse.  Why  did 
you  want  to  pull  him  up  short  at  the 
piano  factory  V  You  wanted  to  plary 
quite  different  music  from  what  you 
had  played  up  to  that  time  ?  A. — 
Well.  no.  I  wanted  to  see.  as  I  say. 
how  far  he  would  Lro:  when  I  spoke 
to  my  father  about  it  my  father  • 
"Why,  go  on  up  there  and  see  bow 
far  he  will.  so.  Frank."  that  was 
all. 

Q. — But  you  said  that  you  had  two 
objects  in  view,  one  to  see  how 
far  he  would  go,  and  the  other  was 
to  try  to  restrain  him  ':  A. — Well 
that  was.  I  wanted  to  see  just 
what 

Q. — But  I  am  afraid  you  did  much 
more  of  the  former  than  the  latter, 
did   you   not  ?      A. — Oh.   well 

Q. — I>id  you  not.  Mr.  Sullivan  ? 
What  did  you  do  in  the  way  of  re- 
straining him  ?  A. — Well.  I  don't 
know   whether   I 
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Q. — You  just  merely  set  him  going, 
brought  a  little  of  the  principle  of 
Archimides  to  bear  ?  A. — Well  I 
might    have.    yes. 

Q. — 'Did  you  also  say  to  him  that 
Mr.  Stratton  wants  to  see  you  every 
day  ?     A. — Why.   yes   I   did. 

Q. — And  again  I  say.  Mr.  Sullivan 
would  not  state  it  unless  it  was  the 
truth  ?  A. — I  don't  think  I  told  him 
all  tiie  truth  up  there.  I  wanted  Mr. 
— my  idea,  was  that  Mr.  Gamey  was, 
as  I   tell  you 

Q. — Never    mind    that. 

Mr.    Riddel!  :      Let    him    finish. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Mr.  Kidded  is  very 
anxious  to  have  as  much  of  you  as 
possible,  and  I  do  not  object.  A. — 
Certainly  my  idea  was  that  Mr. 
Gamey  was  playing  me  as 
and  I  was  playing  him.  1  had  Mr. 
Gamey  under  the  impression  th 
I  had  to  do  was  to  go  up  to  the 
Parliament  Buildings,  snap  my  fin- 
gers, and  down  came  all  the  Minis- 
ters   to   me.     That   was   my   idea. 

Q. — And  from   what   you  saw    h 
lieved   it  ?  A. — Wlhy,   certainly   h 

Q. — lie  had  possibly  good   reasons  ? 

A. — Well  I  don't  know.  hut  1  had 
carried  it  that  far  that  I  had  him 
believing  thai  that  was  my  position 
there. 

Q. — Four  of  the  Ministers  in  one 
pocket  and  three  in  the  other  V  A. — 
Well  I  had  them  anyway.  We  did 
not  discuss  how.  but  I  had  them  all 
right. 

Q. — And  then  the  next  sentence 
that    Mr.    Stratton    being    uneasy,     in- 
sisted  on    you   going   to   see   him   every 
day  ?     A.— Oli.    well.   I   tell  you    I    said 
lots  there. 
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A. — I      said 


Q.— You    said    that  ? 
that.   I   guess,   yes. 

Q. — I  am  just  giving  what  these 
three  gentlemen  have  stated  to  us. 
And  I  suppose  uneasy  about  the  po- 
sition of  Mr.  Gamey  and  what  he 
might  say  and  do  ?  A. — Oh,  I  don't 
know.  I  didn't  apply  that  to  anything 
particular  thing:  I  just  used  that, 
that  was  part  of  my 

Q. — Was  there  any  other  matter 
that  you  then  brought  out  except  the 
Gamey  matter  that  would  make  Mr. 
Stratton  anxious  to  see  you  from 
day  to  day  ?  A. — Oh.  no;  no.  there 
was  nothing  else. 

Q. — And  you  told  him  of  course  as 
part  of  that  that  you  were  favored 
in  being  able  to  get  into  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's  office  whenever  you  liked  ?  A. 
— I  could  just  walk  down  there  and 
put  the  members  aside  and  go  right 
in. 

Q. — "Open  sesame"  when  Sullivan 
appeared  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  talk  about  a  mining 
deal  ?     A. — Yes.   sir. 

Q. — What  mining  deal  was  that  ? 
A. — That  was  just  one  that  he  had 
spoken    about,   the    Miller. 

Q. — And  did  you  state  as  to  that 
that  Mr.  Stratton  would  have  to  put 
it  through  ':  A. — Oh,  I  don't  think  I 
stated  that  Mr.  Stratton  would  have 
to  put  it  through.  I  said  "we  -can 
get  that  through." 

Q. — Did  you  not  use  Mr.  Stratton's 
name  ?  A. — I  don't  think  I  used  Mr. 
Stratton's  name. 

Q. — On  your  oath  ?  A. — On  my 
oaih  I  would  say  I  did  not  use  Mr. 
Stratton's   name  in   that  particular. 

Q. — Do  you  say  that,  not  a  ques- 
tion of  what  you  would  say.  but  do 
you  say  ?  A. — Well.  I  won't  swear 
that  I  used  Mr.  Stratton's  name  in 
connection  with   that. 
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Q.— Or  that  you  did  not  ?  A.— I 
■won't  swear  either  way.  I  may  have 
used  his  name. 

Q. — Then  you  are  absolutely  safe 
there  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  did  you  state  that  the 
whole  Government  knew  of  this  mat- 
ter ?  A. — The  whole  Government 
knew  of   what   matter  ? 

Q. — Of  the  Gamey  arrangement  ? 
A. — No.  I  stated  that  the  whole  Gov- 
ernment, that  I  thought  the  whole 
Government  knew  that  Mr.  Gamey 
was  going  to  support  them,  were  led 
to  believe  that  he  was  going  to  sup- 
port them,   that  is   all. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  that  you  did 
not  state,  these  gentleman  saying 
that,    that     the      whole      Government 


knew  of  this  Jaiuey  transaction? 
Not    merely    the    question    of    support, 

but  the  means  whereby  that  'support 
was  obtained  ?  A.— I  swear  that  I 
did   not. 

Q. — You  swear  that  absolutely  ?  A. 
— Yes.  that  I  did  not  use  it  in  that 
way. 

Q. — Well  in  what  way  did  you  use 
it  ?  A.— I  said  that  the  whole  Gov- 
ernment knew,  and  were  under  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Gamey  was  go- 
ing to  support  them.  That  is  the 
conversation  as  near  as  I  can  remem- 
ber. There  was  no  particular  stress 
put  on  the  Gamey  matter  or  anything 
else.  It  was  just  that  Mr.  Gamey 
was  going  to   support  them. 

Q. — And  you  did  say  that  to  him  ? 
A. — I    did    say    t*fat.    yes. 

Q. — In  all  these  matters  that  1  have 
asked  you  about  up  to  the  present, 
was  there  any  truth  in  them,  or  was 
it  simply  drawing  on  the  imagination 
of  Frank  Sullivan  ?  A.— Well,  it 
was  part  of  my — I  wanted  to,  as 
I  told  you  before,  lead  Mr. 
Gamey  to  believe  that  I  was 
very  high  up  there,  and  that  I — 
because  my  opponents  in  those  deals 
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I  was  in  with  were  people  who  were 
close  the  other  way,  and  I  wanted  Mr. 
Gamey  to  think  I  had  power. 

Q. — What  good  was  it  going  to  do 
you  at  this  interview.  I  won't  say  to 
tell  a  lie  about  it.  because  I  would  not 
like  to  do  that  to  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan, 
but  to  be  economical  of  the  truth  in 
speaking  about  it?  A. — What  was  my 
object  ? 

Q.— Yes?  A.— A  Veil,  I  thought  I  would 
let  him  go  on  with  this  deal,  and  then 
I  would  use  my  persuasive  powers  to 
show  him  where  he  was  wrong,  and  tha^ 
the  whole  thing  would  drop  at  that. 
that  he  would  not  carry  out  the  pro- 
posed scheme. 

Q. — And  when  in  the  conversation  did 
you  first  begin  that  most  admirable 
and  righteous  portion  of  the  transac- 
tion? A. — Well,  I  told  him  at  one 
stage,  I  said,  if  we  intend  to  carry  this 
out  we  have  got  to  have  our  story  in 
better    shape    than    this. 

Q. — That  was  the  way  you  were  pull- 
ing him  up?  To  tell  him  that  he  must 
get  his  story  into  good  shape?  A.— 
Yes.  get   his   story   in   good   shape. 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  is  very  logi- 
cal? A.— Well.  I  will  tell  you  why, 
because  he  had  made  several:  he  had 
made  a  blunder  or  two.  and  I  wanted 
to  show  him  how  impossible  it  would 
be  to  carry  that  thing  out.  if  he  could 
not  remember  from  the  day  before  what 
he  had  told  me.  and  what  we  were  to 
say.  he  would  not  remember  it   a  week 
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from  that,  or  when  lie  intended  to 
spring  it  1  hadn't  any  idea  when  he 
wanted  to  use  this. 

Q. — And,  therefore,  a  mode  of  defeat- 
ing him,  you  said,  we  must  get  the  story 
into  good  shape?  A. — If  you  are  going 

(1287) 

to  carry  this  story  out  you  have  to  have 
it  in  better  shape  than  that. 

Q. — Did  you  proceed  to  endeavor  to 
carry  out  that  scheme  by  giving  him 
his  lesson  in  the  way  he  should  put  it? 
A. — Well,  we  got  the  one  portion  of  it 
where  I,  as  it  were,  corrected  him.  That 
was  at  the  portion  where  he  wanted, 
lie  had  agreed  up  in  the  buildings  to 
say  Myers  took  the  money  from  Strat- 
ton,  and  took  it   to  the   smoking-room. 

Q. — Now,  we  have  got  that.  I  will 
go  on  for  a  moment  from  that.  Was 
there,  during  the  whole  of  this  conver- 
sation, any  other  matter  in  respect  of 
which  you  tried  to  make  him  right  for 
the  purpose  of  the  story?  A. — Well,  I 
said — I  don't  know  whether  there  were 
or   not. 

Q. — We  have  heard  of  none  up  to  the 
present.  In  regard  to  that  you  say  that 
you  told  him  he  was  in  error,  did  you  ? 
A. — Yes,  I  said  now 

Q. — -And  what  did  you  say  to  him; 
just  give  us  your  own  version  of  that? 
A. — T  said.  "That  won't  do,  Bob."  I 
said.  "There  is  where  you  are  wrong 
the  first   thing." 

Q. — Were  you  as  familiar  as  that  with 
a  member  of  Parliament,  calling  him 
"Bob"?      A.— Yes.   oh.    yes. 

Q. — Familiarity  does  not  breed  re- 
spect, you  know?  A. — Not  in  this  par- 
ticular  case. 

Q. — However,  you  called  him  Bob,  and 
what  did  you  say  to  him  ?  A. — I  said, 
"Now.  there  is  where  you  are  wrong; 
there  you  have  got  to  get  that  story 
right."  I  said.  "If  we  are  going  to  tell 
a  varn  like  that  we  have  got  to  get  it 
right." 

Q. — Are  you  sure  of  that?  A.— Well, 
I  said  words   to  that  effect. 

Q. — Listen  to  me  now  for  a  moment. 
Do  not  be  condemning  yourself.     One  of 

(1288) 

your  objects  was  to  endeavor  to  re- 
strain him,  and  now  you  say.  "If  we 
are  going  to  tell  a  atory  like  that  we 
have  got  to  get  it  right."  Why.  you 
are  throwing  yourself  in  with  him?  A. — 
I  know,  lnit  we  hadn't  come  to  the  re- 
straining point  yet. 

Q. — You  did  say  thai  ''we  have  got 
i"  gei  this  yarn  right."  and  then  how 
did    yon    put    it     to    him  \.      Why.    1 

said.  "You  said  up  in  the  buildings  that 
it  was  Myers  took  thai  money  to  Chase 
and    Chase    took    that       money       to    the 
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smoking-room."  He  said.  "All  right.  I 
had  forgotten  that  about  Chase."  He 
said  "I  will  write  that  down."  and  he 
took  a  small  book  out  of  his  pocket, 
like  that,  and  put  it  on  his  knee  and 
wrote  "Chase." 

Q. — Were  you  keen  enough  to  see 
that  the  man  was  drawing  you  there, 
or  did  you  take  it  all  in  good  faith?  A. 
— Oh,  well,  I  didn't  have  any  too 
much  faith  in  Mr.  Gamey,  I  was  cover- 
ing myself  pretty  well;  I  wasn't  leav- 
ing myself  open  to  Mr.  Gamey;  I  think, 
I   consider   myself   just   as 

Q. — I  was  not  treating  this  as  if  this 
was  the  first  transaction  at  all,  and  as 
if  you  were  an  innocent  upon  it.  You 
were  not  going  to  let  your  tracks  be 
open,  and  you  were  covering  them  ?  A. 
— I  don't  say  I  had  any  suspicion  that 
Mr.  Gamey  was  trying  to  trap  me,  or 
anything  like  that,  but  I  didn't  have 
anything  to  be  afraid  of,  and,  therefore, 
I  was  not  anyways  particular  how  the 
conversation   went  or  what  was  said. 

Q. — I  never  accused  you  of  being  par- 
ticular? A. — Well,  I  don't  accuse  you 
either. 

Q. — Well,  what  did  you  say  about 
Chase  and  Meyers?  A. — I  gave  that 
conversation. 

Q.— That   was    all?      A.— That    is   all: 

(1289) 
he   marked   that   down. 

Q. — Then  did  you  say,  and  what  did 
you  mean  by  it,  that  if  Mr.  Stratton 
kicks  that  you  would  give  him  that 
money  back,  and  tell  him  it  was  only 
security?  A. — I  didn't  say  that  if  Mr. 
Stratton  kicks  we  will  give  him  that 
money  back;  T  didn't  say  that.  I  posi- 
tively  swear   that   that   was  not   said. 

Q. — Then  what  was  it  that  was  said 
that  was  so  like  it?  A. — There  was  no 
— there  was  not  any  previous  to  that 
Mr.  Gamey  said  that  he  had  beeu  given 
funds  to  carry   this   thing  out. 

Q. — Previous  to  that?  A. — In  the 
conversation   previous   to  that. 

Q. — Wait,  just  tell  me  at  what  part 
of  the  conversation  that  took  place?  A. 

Well,  I  think  on  the  way  up 

Q. — No.  no.  I  am  asking  you   the  COH« 
versa t ion    in   the   piano   factory?        A. 
Well.   Tt  had    been,   this  didn't  occur,    I 
don't    think,    in    the    piano    factory:      I 
think   it   occurred   on    our   way    up     the 

Steps. 

Q. — Then  we  will  drop  it.  Will  you 
say  that  in  the  piano  factory  you  did 
not  say — T  am  putting  in  "Mr."  Strat- 
ton, as  I  think  it  sounds  better,  "if  Mr. 
Stratton  kicks  we  will  give  ntm  that 
money  back  and  tell  him  it  is  only  se- 
curity?"    A.     No,    I   did   not    say   that. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  these  three 
gentlemen  swear  that  you  stated  that? 
A.      I    did    not    -av    that. 
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Q. — Was  there  any  statement  made 
by  you  which  might  be  confused  by 
them  so  as  to  give  that  meaning  to  it? 
A. — Only  this.  Mr.  Gamey  said,  "Well, 
if  I  don't  carry  out  my  deal  with  these 
people  when  I  go  in  the  House  they 
will  impeach  me  for  taking  money." 
He  led  me  to  believe  that  he  had  re- 
ceived money  from  his  own  party  to 
put  this  thing  up. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that 
took  place  in  the  piano  factory?  A. — 
Well,  as  I  tell  you,  he  told  me  in  the 
Parliament  buildings  that  he  could  get 
it. 

Q. — Did  that  take  place  in  the  piano 
factory?  A. — No,  that  did  not  take 
place   in   the  piano   factory. 

(1290) 

Q. — Kindly  confine  yourself  to  what 
took  place  in  the  piano  iactory,  and  I 
am  asking  you  now  whether  at  the  piano 
factory  anything  took  place  that  might 
possibly  be  read  into  "If  Mr.  Strattou 
kicks  we  will  give  him  that  money  back 
and  tell  him  it  was  only  security."  A. — 
Well,  as  I  say,  the  only  thing  that  I 
could  think  they  could  construe  in  that 
manner  was  about  the  impeaching  busi- 
ness. 

Q. — If  that  took  place  in  the  piano 
factory  ?  A. — Yes.  that  took  place,  he 
mentioned  that  in  the  piano  factory. 

Q. — Then  we  will  get  that.  You  sf«y 
that  they  might  have  taken  this  langu- 
age from  something  that  was  said  about 
impeaching.     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Be  kind  enough  to  give  their  Lord- 
ships what  was  said  about  impeaching  ? 
A. — He  said  that  in  our  conversation  ;p 
to  that  time,  as  I  say — 

Q. — No,  I  am  dealing  with  the  piano  fac- 
tory. A. — I  know,  but  I  wish  to  tell 
what  led  me  to  believe  that  he  had  re- 
ceived money  from  his  own  people.  Com- 
ing up  the  stairway  he  talked  about  the 
matter. 

Q. — I  wish  you  to  confine  yourself  to 
what  took  place  in  the  piano  factory, 
that  these  three  gentlemen  might  have 
construed  into  the  statement  I  ha\e 
made,  that  if  Mr.  Stratton  kicks  we  will 
give  him  that  money  back  and  tell  him 
it  was  security  ?  A. — That  matter  of 
him  saying  that  his  own  people  would 
impeach  him  in  the  House  for  taking 
the  money. 

Q. — You  think  that  might  be  constru- 
ed into  the  statement  I  have  read  you. 
A. — I  think   so. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  else  that  took 
place  than  that  that  misht  have  been 
construed  into  what  I  have  read  to  you 
A. — Why.  yes.  I  said  to  him.  "If  yon 
can  return  their  money  to  them,  if  we 
put  these  deals  through,  you  can  re- 
turn  the   monev  to   them." 


(1291) 

Q. — And  therefore  all  you  find  fault 
with  is  the  expression,  "If  Mr.  Stratton 
kicks  ?"  A. — Yes,  I  did  not  use  M.\ 
Stratton's  name. 

Q. — But  that  you  could  give  the  money 
back  ?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  mean  from  that  that  it 
would  not  only  be  giving  the  money 
back  to  Mr.  Stratton,  but  to  the  whole 
of  the  Government  ?  A — .1  didn't  mean 
anything  about  Mr.  Stratton.  We  wero 
not  talking  about  Mr.  Stratton. 

Q. — To  whom  were  you  to  give  the 
money  ?  A. — He  was  to  give  back 
whatever  money  had  been  given  to  him 
by  his  Conservative  friends,  he  was  to 
return  it  to  them  and  then  they  could 
not    impeach    him. 

Q. — I  will  ask  from  you  what  he  said 
to  your  about  having  received  money 
from  his  Conservative  friends  ?  A. — As 
1  tell  you,  he  led  me  to  believe  in  the 
Parliament  Buildings  that  he  could  get 
this  amount  of  money  and  that  amount 
of  money  if  he  would  carry  out  hii 
story,  on  both  trips  to  the  Parliament 
Buildings  he  led  me  to  believe  that. 

Q. — Is  it  from  that  that  you  sweai 
that  he  led  you  to  believe  that  he  had 
gotten  money  from  his  Conservative 
friends  ?  A. — Yes.  that  was  my  ^dea 
that    he   had   got   it. 

Q. — What  language  was  it  from  which 
you  drew  that  conclusion,  what  was  sa:d 
that  led  you  to  that  conclusion  ?  A.-  - 
Well,  he  'ottered   me  the   $2,000. 

Q. — From  that  you  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  Conservative  friend? 
had  advanced  him  money  ?  A.— Had 
advanced  him  monev. 

Q.— Because  he  offered  you  $2,000  ? 
Anything  else  from  which  you  drew  the 
conclusion  that  his  Conservative  friends 
had  offered  him  money  ?  A. — Xo,  noth- 
ing particular,  when  he  was  talking  of 
this  deal,  why  I  was  led  to  believe  that. 
Q. — I  want  to  know,  you  know  it  is 
unfair  to  be  casting  these  statements 
broadcast  without  anything  to  base 
them  on  ?  A.— Well,  that  is  the  only 
intimation  I  have. 

(12921 
Q. — I  think  you  stated  that  you  weiv 
in  these  transactions  for  money,  these 
transactions  in  the  department,  when 
you  were  to  get  a  rake-off  from  the 
fishery  and  timber  limits  and  lake  and 
all  that,  you  were  in  for  money  ?  A.— 
Yes.  I  was  in  for  my  portion  of  it.  just 
like  Mr.  Gamey  was. 

Q. — Misery  loves  company.  I  do  nol 
know  that  von  bettered  yourself  In- 
stating- "just  like  Mr.  Gamey."  Possiblv 
you  think  yon  do  ?  A.— Well.  I  was  in 
those  particular  deals  on  the  same  ba?i~ 
as  Mr.  Gamey.  to  get  my  portion  of 
them. 
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Q- — I  am  not  quarreling  with  you; 
then  you  say  he  made  you  an  offer  of 
.$2,000  ?    A.  -Yes,  lif  made  me  that  offer. 

Q. — And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  did  not  take  it  ?     A.— I  did  not. 

Q. — Why  ?  I  thought  you  were 
into  it  for  money,  why  did  you  not  take 
it  ?  A. — Well,  that  was  a  different  pro 
position,  from  our  previous  deals. 

Q.— But  it  was  $2,000  ?  A.— I  know, 
but  it  was  not  $2,000  in  the  sense  that 
the   other   money   was. 

Q. — $2,000  in  money  was  it  not  ?  A. — • 
It  was  $2,000  in  money.  The  other  was 
legitimate  deals  and  this  was— 

Q. — The  other  was  what  you  call 
legitimate  deals  ?  A.— Yes,  I  do  call 
them  legitimate  deals. 

Q- — What  you  have  been  describing  at 
our  morning  session  ?  A. — Yes.  up  Lo 
where  he  started  in  to  knife  his  friends, 
J  don't  consider  that  Avas  a  very  legiti- 
mate deal.  I  think  our  fishing  deal  and 
our — 

().— Timber  limit  deal  ?  A. — McGregor 
Island  deal  and  the  Clapperton  and  Bed 
ford  Island  deals,  these  were  certainly 
legitimate  deals. 

Q. — According  to  your  standard  legiti- 
mate  deals  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  have  no  ground  to  find 
fault  with  them  ?     A.— No,  I  have  not. 


(1293) 

Q. — But  why  did  you   find  fault   with 
this  $2,000,  which  was  merely  a  robbing 
of  the  Philistines  so  as  to  feed  the  Israe 
lites  ?     A.— Mr.  Gamey   offered  me  that 
$2,000  to  swear  to  a  lie  if  necessary. 

Q—  Oh,   indeed  ?     A.— Yes,  he   d'id. 

Q- — What  was  the  lie  your  were  ask- 
ed to  swear  to  ?  A.— Wei',  I  was  not 
asked  particularly  to  swear  to  it.  T  was 
asked  to  corroborate  him  in  his  story, 
and  if  lie  sprung  sueh  a  story  I  knew 
I  would  be  asked  to  swear  to  it,  and 
that  was  that  Mr.  Stratton  had  paid 
him  $4,000.     That  is  what  the  lie  is. 

Q. — And  you  drew  your  line  at  that 
money?  A.— I  drew '  my  line  at  that 
money. 

Q.— And  do  you  still  think  thai  thai 
is  a  well-drawn  line  ?  A. — I  certainly 
do. 

Q. — And  he  did  not  tell  you  where  he 
was  going  to  gel  this  $2,000  ?  A.  Well. 
I  cannot    say    that    he — 

Q. — lie  either  told  you  or  he  did  not  ? 
A. — Well,  T  knew  it  was  going  to  come 
from    his   own    party    anyway. 

Q.-  Did  he  tell  yon  ?  A.— Well.  "I 
will   get   it    from   my    friends." 

Q. — You  were  one  of  his  friends  were 
you   not         \.     yes. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  thai  the  rest  of 
the   Cabinel    were   trying   to  sit   on    v 

Stratton,  and    tie   thoughl    that    he   would 
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show  them  what  he  could  do  ?  A. — I 
may    have.   yes. 

Q.— And  which  of  the  Cabinet  wai 
trying  to  sit?  A.— Oh,  I  don't  know 
that.  1  may  have  said  that  and  I  may 
not.  I  said  a  lot  of  stuff,  as  I  say.  up 
in  that  piano  factory,  that  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  I  would  not  have 
used. 

Q. — Why  not  ?  A. — Oh,  because  1  had 
to  lead  this  man  on  to  believe,  as  I  told 
you  before,  that  I  was  It  up  around  the 
Buildings, 

Q. — That  yon  were  what  ?  A. — Thau 
1  was  in  it  up  there. 

Q. — That  you  were  what  ?  A.— Well, 
thai  I  had  a  lot  of — that  I  stood  in  ver-j 
good  grace  with  all  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet. 

(1294) 

Q. — That  was  true,  was  it  not  ?  A. 
— Well,  yes;  in  one  sense  of  the  word.  1 
didn't    have    such    a    stand-in   as    1 

Q. — You  could  not  do  everything,  but 
you  were  acknowledged  there,  ami  you 
woe  used  there?  A. — 1  was  acknow- 
ledged,  as    far   as   my    work    went. 

Q. — As  far  as  your  work  would  go?  A. 
— As  tar  as  my  office  work  went.  1 
was  not  acknowledged  outside  of  that. 
I  was  an  employe  of  the  Public  Works 
Department,  and  that  is  all  my  ac- 
knowledgment   was. 

Q. — Did  you  state  that  you  had  heard 
that  Mr.  Stratton  had  sent  two  men  up 
to  get  .McMillan  to  run?  A. — Xo.  I  did 
not.     Mr.  Gamey  stated  that. 

Q. — And  do  you  remember  What  you 
said  to  that?  A. — 1  said  "I  don't  think 
he  dm." 

Q. — Had  you  any  conversation  with 
him  about  the  patronage  at  this  inter- 
view in  the  piano  factory?  A. —  Yes. 
sir. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  what  you  stated 
then?  A. — He  said  something  about 
getting  the  balance  of  the  patronage. 
lie  was  under  the  impression  that  he 
had  made  an  appointment  or  two.  and 
he  said.  "Now  they  may  get  my  vote, 
and  1  won't  get  the  balance  of  the  pat  - 
ronage."  I  -aid.  "Don.";  you  fear  alxuit 
that:  you  will  get  it  all  right;  they  have 
got  to  use  you  right  if  you  support 
them. 

Q. — Was  that  then  the  truth,  according 
to  your  conclusion  of  what  you  had  seen 
and  heard?  \.  Well.  1  didn't  see  and 
hear  anything,  but  I  think  that  I  could 
draw  my  conclusion  on  that  point;  1 
think  that  if  he  supported  the  Govern- 
ment he  would  control  the  patronage, 
that  is  the  only  reason  1  -aid  that,  and 
1  believed  that,  too;  I  think  the  mem- 
bers   control    their   patronage. 

Q. — You  knew  that  if  he  did  not  that 
the  patronage  generally  went  to  the 
Reform  candidate,  although  he  had   been 
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defeated?     A. — Yes,  that  is   the  general 

(1295) 

way,  I  understand.  *I  have  no  authority 
for'  it. 

Q. — But  we  all  know  that?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Was  anything  said  about  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  license  inspector,  Mr. 
Spencer  ?  A. — He  told  me  something 
about  Mr.  Spencer  applying  and  being 
endorsed  and  all  that,  and  1  said,  "Why, 
yes,  but  you  will  have  the  appointment, 
all  right;  your  man  Lewis  will  get  the 
appointment,  if  you  say  so." 

Q! — Didn't  you  say  that  Symes  wanted 
Mr.  Spencer  to  be  appointed?  A. — 1 
said  Mr.  Symes  had  endorsed  Mr.  Spen- 
cer. 

Q. — But  that  you  need  not  care?  A. 
—  mat  he  would  get  it;  that  Mr.  Symes 
was  not  a  voting  member.  That  is  why 
I  said  that. 

Q. — Did  you  state  to  him  there  that 
your  father,  Capt.  Sullivan,  had  said 
that  if  he  wanted  anything,  that  Mr. 
Gamey  had  the  patronage?  A. — Yes, 
1  think  I  may  have  said  that.  I  think, 
possibly,  I  did,  because  Mr.  Symes  had 
had  a  conversation  with  my  father  in 
Toronto,  that   is  all. 

Q. — Did  you  say  to  Mr.  Gamey,  in 
reply  to  a  question  of  his,  that  you  were 
sure  that  Mr.  Stratton  would  pay  over 
the  rest  of  the  money?  A. — No,  I  did 
not. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  to  that?  A. — 1 
will  swear  to  that;  yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  know  what  these  three  gen- 
tlemen, the  Messrs.  Price  and  Mr.  Kinney 
have  said  to  that;  you  heard  that?  A. 
]  did  not  hear  them  all,  as  I  say,  1 
heard  part  of  it,  and  I  glanced  over  the 
papers. 

Q. — Y'ou  saw  it  in  the  paper?  A.— 
Yes;  I  differ  from  them  there;  the  only 
case  that  was  used  in  connection  with 
patronage,  I  said,  "You  will  get  the  bal- 
ance of  the  patronage." 

Q. — But  what  expression  could  have 
been  used  that  could  have  been  misun- 
derstood by  them  so  that  they  would 
think  you  were  sure  that  Mr.  Stratton 
would  pay  over  the  rest  of  the  money? 

(1296) 

A. — I  couldn't  say  how  or  where  they 
got    such    a   statement    as    that. 

Q. — There  is  no  statement  that  you 
can  recollect  now  that  you  made  that 
could  be  misunderstood  so  as  to  read  in 
that  way?  A. — Nothing,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  where  Mr.  Gamey  asked 
me,  "Will  I  get  the  balance  of  the  pat- 
ronage?" 

Q. — But  this  is  pay  over  the  rest  of 
the  money?  A. — Well,  that  was  not 
said. 

Q. — On  that  you  will  contradict  these 
three  ?     A. — Y'es. 


Q. — Did  you  say  at  that  conversation 
that  the  Government  would  have  to  act 
right,  as  we  have  just  got  them  where 
we  want  them?  A. — No,  i  don't  think  1 
used  that. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not? 
A. — Well,   I   think   I   will;    yes. 

Q—  You  think  you  will?  A.— I  think 
1  can  swear  that  I  did  not  use   that. 

Q. — Will  you  make  up  your  mind  ab- 
solutely now?  A. — Well,  I  may  have 
said  that;  1  don't  think  1  did,  though. 

Q. — I  want  you  to  pledge  your  oath 
absolutely  to  it,  and  if  you  will  not  do 
that,  as  I  understand  you  will  not  pledge 
your  oath  absolutely  to  it,  what  state- 
ment was  then  made?  A. — WTiat  was 
your   question,    Mr.    Blake? 

Q. — That  you  stated  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  act  right,  "We  have 
just  got  them  where  we  want  them?" 
A. — I  said  to  Mr.  Gamey,  "The  Govern- 
ment have  got  to  act  right  with  you  if 
you  support  them."  That  was  all  that 
was  said  that  could  be  construed  in  that 
way. 

Q. — Did  you  not  give  a  reason  for 
that?     A.— No,  I  did  not  . 

Q.- — Had  you  not  got  them  just  where 
you  wanted  them  ?  A. — I  don't .  think  i 
had.     I  was  not — there   wasn't  anything 

that  I  had 

(1297) 

Q. — What  more  did  you  want  in  the 
way  of  getting  them  than  what  you  had? 
A. — W  nat   do   you   mean? 

Q. — Well,  I  mean  just  what  1  say. 
A. — Well,  I  will  ask  you  to  please  ex- 
plain that  question  ? 

Q. — Do  you  understand  the  expression 
"We  have  got  them  just  where  we  want 
them?"     A. — Certainly. 

Q. — And  had  you  not  got  them  jus? 
where  you  wanted  them?  A. — Why.  we 
were  not  trying  to  get  them:  I  was  not 
trying  to  get  thorn  any  place  that  1 
wanted  them. 

Q. — W7as  all  this  simply  playing  be- 
tween you  and  Gamey  as  to  patronage 
and  limits?     A. —  Why,  no. 

Q. — Was  there  any  reality  in  it?  A. 
— But,  if  Mr.  Gamey — there  was  nothing 
that  you  could  use  an  expression  like 
that.  We  have  got  them  just  where  we 
want   them;"  1  never  stated  that. 

Q. — You  swear  that?  A. — I  Swear  I 
never   used   that   expression. 

Q. — What  expression  did  you  use  that 
might  have  been  misunderstood  by 
them?  A. — I  cannot  tell  you  that.  : 
told  you  I  did  not  use  that. 

Q.— Did  you  state  that  they  needed 
Mr.  Gamey  as  badly  now  as  ever?  A. 
— Certainly. 

Q. — That  they  had  got  three  sick  men 
and  there  is  Mr.  Evanturel,  who  would 
go  over  to  the  other  side  if  he  thought 
he  could  get  the  Speakership?  A. — I 
may  have  said  that. 
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Q. — Did  you  let  him  into  that  secret? 

A. — 1  may  have  said  that  to  him;  1 
said   lots   of   things    there. 

Q—  Again.  I  do  not  like  to  state  that 
you  made  these  statements  without  be- 
lieving them?  A. — Where,  in  the  piano 
factory? 

(1298) 

Q  — Yes?  A.— Oh,  I  said  a  lot  there 
that    I    did   not    believe. 

Q- — Was  it  an  unusual  conversation 
for  you  or  was  it  according  to  your 
usual  mode  of  dealing?  A. — Weil.  I 
had  never  had  a  deal' with  a  man  like 
Mr.  Gamey  before,  and  J  suppose  that 
I  probably  was  a  little  raw,  and  may 
have  said  a  few  things  one  way  or  the 
other  that  I  should  not  have   said. 

Q—  You  were  a  little  what?  A.— 
Well,  I  was  not  up  in  the  art  of  deal- 
ing   with    a    man    like    Mr.    Gamey. 

Q— You  were  not  up  in  the  art  of 
dealing  with  a  man,  do  you  see  much 
of    your   father?       A.— Oh.   yes. 

Q.— A  good  many  dealings  with  him? 
A.— I  do  my  father's  correspondence, 
and   see  my   father   every   day 

Q— Well,  at  all  events' you 'are  pleased 
to  depreciate  yourself,  according  fo  mv 
thought    by   stating  that   you  were  raw. 

A.— Well,     I     just— I    didn't .     That 

covers   the   ground. 

^iTBid  •V0U  feel  at  a  disadvantage 
with  a  young  man  like  Mr.  Gamey?  A 
— Oh.    not    a    bit;    no. 

Q— Why  did  yon  throw  in  that  ex- 
pression they  were  using  him.  Mr 
E^anturel  nice,  and  had  given  him  a 
room  ,n  the  Parliament  Buildings?  \ 
— 1  think  that  came  up  in  the  general 
conversat.on  Mr.  Gamey  said  some  W 
that  he   had  heard.  g 

Q'-Waa  that  true?  A.-Well,  T 
heard  a.  rumor,  and  Mr.  Gamey  had 
heard  a  rumor   that  Mr.   Evanture]   wa 

Mr  ?™  m  5C  Par»^ent  Building 
M..J;.uHcv  said  something  about  it.  and 

being  SerePl   %7    ?at    ^^ 

to  do  with  that  i„  our  Department  * 
«,  n  •VO"  recollec<  stating  that  if 
«*.°PPd8ition   g ,    to    thfse    Sing 

that    you    would    never    be    able    to    U 
your    own    i„    the    three    Norths? 
No.    I    did    not. 

not?'~   WiU     V""     *****     tnat     you     did 

(1200) 

The  Chief  Justice:  Did  nol  what  Mr 
.Blake  ? 

Mr.     Blake:     That     if     the     Opposition 

got  on  to  these  things  that  they  wool, I 
never  be  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the 
three  Norths?  \.  No,  I  did  not  say 
that.  J 
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Q. — You  know  that  these  three  gentle- 
men swear  that  you  did?       A. — Well — I 

Q. — What  part  of" that  did  you  not 
say?  A. — Well,  I  don't  think  I  used 
any  of  that  except  that  I — I  may  have 
in  referring  to  his  elaborate  scheme  to 
overthrow  the  Government,  that  if  he 
carried  it  out  that  it  would  win  the 
three  NPbrths  for  them.  I  may  have 
said  that. 

g. — If  the  Opposition  got  on  to  these 
things?  A. — Well,  I  did  not  use  that 
expression,   got    on    to    these    things. 

g. — What  did  you  use?  A. — I  say, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  he  talKed 
about  how — the  three  Norths  were 
spoken   of.  but  not  in  that    way. 

g. — In  what  way  were  they?  A.— 
Well,  Mr.  Gamey  said  something  about 
did  I  have  any  information  about  what 
went  on  in  the  three  Norths,  and  he 
said  your  father  was  up  there.  I  said 
"No,  my  father  was  not  up  there." 
Well,  he  said,  "Thev  sav  he  was  up 
there."  Well,  I  said,  "The  closest  he 
was  to  the  three  Norths  was  at  New 
Y"ears,  he  took  my  sisters  to  visit  my 
uncle  and  aunt  in  Palmerston.  and  re- 
turned to  Toronto,  after  leaving  them." 

g. — But  as  to  the  three  Norths,  and 
being  able  to  hold  them,  what  was  said 
as  to  that?  A. — Well,  we  may  have 
talked  about  the  prospects  of  the  Gov- 
ernment being  able  to  hold  the  three 
Norths  after  the  protests,  which  were 
then   filed. 

g. — Did  Mr.  Gamey  mention  anything 
about  any  position  or  situation  in  the 
Government  himself?  A. — No,  sir:  he 
did  not,  not  in  the  piano  factory. 

(1300) 

g. — Did  he  say  if  he  was  made  Min- 
ister of  Mines  on  the  Tory  side  you 
could  give  him  a  lot  of  information? 
A. — No,  he  did  not. 

g. — You  know  what  these  lads  have 
said  about  that?  A. — I  don't  know 
anything  on  that  particular  point:  I 
just    glanced    over    their 

g. — In  the  papers?  A. — Ye-,  but  T 
don't  remember  that  particularly. 

g. — Ts    your    memory    good    enough    on 
that,    absolutely    to    say    it    diil    not    take 
place.?        A.     Yes.    sjr.    T    am    posit i 
that. 

g. — You  never  heard  of  his  name  in 
connection  with  being  Minister  of 
Mine-'.  \.  yes,  the  day  previous  he 
mentioned  up  in  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings that  if  lie  could  carry  out  this 
thing  that  he  would  be  made  Minister 
of   Mines. 

Q.  But  in  the  piano  factory?  A. — 
In  tin1  piano  factory  he  never  men- 
tioned    it. 

g. — Neither  of  these  yonmr  gentle- 
men   were    witli     von    at     this    con* 
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tion?  A. — In  the  Parliament  Buildings, 
no.    I    don't    think    so. 

Q. — This  is  their  statement  of  what 
took    place    at    the    piano    factory. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Gamey  denies  it,  and 
so  does  Kinney. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  say  these  two  young 
gentlemen,  W.  H.  and  Percy  Price. 
A. — Well,  it  was  not  mentioned,  no,  it 
was  not.  Mr.  Gamey  never  mentioned 
Minister  of  Mines  in  the  piano  factory. 

Q. — Did  you  state  that  it  was  not. 
Myers  that  took  the  money  down,  that 
it  was  Chase?  A. — I  said,  You  will 
have  to 

Q. — Did  you  say  that?  A. — I  said: 
"You  will  have  to  get  that  story  rights 
Say  that  it  was  Myers  took  the  money 
to  Chase  and  Chase  took  the  money  to 
the    smoking   room." 

(1301) 

Q. — And  then,  what  did  Mr.  Gamey 
answer  to  that?  A. — Well,  Gamey  said: 
"All  right,  I  will."  He  said:  '"I  will 
put  that   down  so  I   will  remember  it." 

Q, — Anything  more?  A. — No,  noth- 
ing  about   that   I   don't   think. 

Q. — Did  he  not  then  say:  "We  want 
to  have  everything  right?'"  A. — Well, 
yes,  he  did  in  connection  with  that,  but 
just  in  connection  with  that  I  mink 
he  said,  previous  to  that,  too,  "We 
want  to  have  everything  right,"  and  I 
said   that. 

Q. — Now,  in  regard  to  this  registra- 
tion of  the  letters  at  Yorkville,  did  not 
Mr.  Gamey  ask  you  why  you  registered 
the  letters  at  Yorkville?  A. — In  the 
piano  factory? 

Q. — Yes?  A. — Yes,  he  asked  me  why 
I    registered    them. 

Q. — And  did  you  not  say  it  va; 
handy,  and  you  did  not  want  to  legis- 
ter  them  in  the  Parliament  Buildings  ? 
A. — I  said  it  was  right  close  to  where 
I  lived,  and  that  I  did  not  register 
them  at  the  Parliament  Buildings.  I 
don't  think  I  explained  to  Mr.  Gamey, 
but  the  post  office  in  the  Parliament 
Buildings    closed    at    four    o'clock. 

Q. — Whether  it  closed  at  four  or  sis 
the  answer  was  that  you  registered 
the  letters  at  Yorkville  because  it  was 
handy,  and  that  you  did  not  want  to 
register  them  from  the  Parliament 
Buildings,  that  is  correct?  A. — Yes, 
that   is   perfectly   correct. 

Q. — Did  you  state  that  you  could  get 
a  scare  headline  put  in  The  World?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — You  did.  Which  would  bring 
Stratton  to  time.  In  that  were  you 
speaking  of  what  you  knew?  A.— Oh, 
well,  that  was  a  kind  of  wind-up  to 
our    story. 

Q. — Whether  it  was  a  wind-up  or 
wind-down,   were   you  speaking   of  what 

ou  knew?       A.— Why,  no.  that  was  on 


the  line   of  my   other  conversation   with 
him. 

(1302) 

Q. — Had  you  attempted  the  scare 
lines  and  did  you  know  the  power  of 
them?     A. — Oh,  no,  I  had  not. 

Q. — You  did  not  know  the  power  of 
scare  lines?  A.— No,  I  did  not  know 
the  power   of   them. 

Q. — And  how  did  it  get  into  your  head 
if  you  did  not  know  it?  A. — Oh,  well, 
I   don't — I    cannot 

Q.— You  cannot  be  responsible  for  the 
the  vagaries  of  the  human  mind?  A. — 
I  guess  not.  I  thought  of  a  lot  of 
things  'that   night. 

Q. — Did  you  say  you  were  sorry  that 
Mr.  Davis  had  not  been  defeated?  A. — 
Oh,  I  don't  know  that  I  said  I  was 
sorry  tbait  Mr.  Davis  had  not  been  de- 
feated.    I  may  have  said  that,  yes. 

Q. — .Sorry  or  grieved,  or  regretted  it? 
A. — Because  Mr.  Lennox  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  ran  against  him. 

Q. — Does  he  admit  the  friendship?  A. 
— Oh,  well,  I  know  him  very  well. 

Q— Did  he  state  that  Mr.  Stratton 
had  said  one  day,  "Can  that  man 
Gamey  be  trusted?"  A.— I  may  have 
eaid  that. 

Q—  When  would  it  be  that  Mr.  Strat- 
ton made  that  statement?  A. — Well, 
I  didn't  see  Mr.  Stratton  at  all. 

Q. — Never  saw  him?  A. — Well,  I 
mean  I  never  saw  him  in  connection 
with  a  conversation  about  Mr.  Gamey, 
only  that  twice — once  that  I  was  with 
Mr.  Gamey  at  his  office. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  a  simple  ques- 
tion, can  you  recollect  when  this  which 
you  have  just  stated  took  place?  A. — 
When  I  said  that? 

Q. — Yes?  A. — In  the  piano  fa-ctory 
if  I   said   it. 

Q. — But  when  was  it  that  Mr.  Strat- 
ton said  this  to  you?  A. — Oh,  he  didn't 
—I  don't  'think  he  said  that  to  me.  He 
didn't  say  that  to  me  at  all.  He  said 
the  day '  previous  to  me  when  I  met 
him  in  the  hall 

(1303) 

Q. — I  am  just  asking  you  as  to  this 
special  conversation?  A. — Well.  I  may 
have  referred  to  that  when  I  said  this 
— Mr.  Gamey  never  referred  to  my  con- 
versation   on   the    day    previous. 

Q. — Do  you  now  say,  under  oath,  that 
Mr.  Stratton  did  not  say  then  to  you, 
"Can  than  man  Gamey  be  trusted?"  A. 
— No,  he  did  not  say  it  in  that  way. 

Q. — Then  would  you  kindly  as  to  that 
say  what  did  take  place  that  might 
possibly  have  been  construed  into  a 
statement  that  Mr.  Stratton  had  asked 
you  the  question,  Can  that  man  Gamey 
be  trusted?  A. — You  mean  what  was 
said  by  Mr.  Stratton  to  me  to  make 
me    use    that    statement? 
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Q. — Xo.  what  was  -aid  at  that  meet- 
ing which  might  be  construed  into  that? 
A. — Nothing  at  all  that  I  have  any  re- 
collection of. 

Q. — Yon  may  have  said  that  itself? 
A. — Yes,  without  anything  leading  up 
to  it.  Any  time  the  conversation  lagged 
I  helped   it  along. 

Q. — Were  you  in  partnership  in  the 
Shannon  deal?     A. — Xo,  sir,  I  was  not. 

Q. — Then  your  father  had  some  deal- 
ings .in  which  you  have  no  interest? 
A. — -A  number  of  deals. 

Q. — But  you  knew  about  the  Shan- 
non deal?  A.— Well,  I  didn't  know  the 
ins  and  oute  of  it.  I  knew  that  ho  had 
put   through   a    pretty  good  deal. 

Q. — That  was  the  deal  as  we  had  it 
here.  I  think,  on  Monday,  in  the  town 
of  Rutherford,  was  it  not?  A. — I  think 
90,  ye-.  I  don't  iu-t  retmemlber,  I 
know  it  is  up  on  the  north  shore  some 
place. 

Q. — That  was  completed.  I  think,  in 
the   year   1902?     A.— I   think   so,  yes. 

(1304) 

Q. — And  a  pretty  good  dead  was  that, 
your  father  made'  about  $9,000  out  of 
it.  I  would  have  called  that  a  very 
good  deal?  A. — Well,  I  don't  know 
just  what  my  father  made  out  of  that. 

Q.— He  paid  Xihan  $2.50?  A.— Well, 
that  is  what  they  say. 

Q. — And  it  was  the  Messrs.  Charlton 
that  bought  it  from  him.  was  it  not, 
for  $0,000?     A.— I  think  so. 

Q. — And  he  used  in  that  Mr.  Shan- 
non's name  there  is  no  question  of  that? 
A. — Weil.  I  think  he  did.  1  don't  know. 
As  T  told  y  >u.  I  don't  know  the  particu- 
lar- of  that  deal, 

Q. — 1  am  not  asking  you  the  particu- 
lars other  than  this  which  1  have  asked 
yiiii.  and  that  i-.  Shannon's  name 
was  the  name  that  was  used,  the 
purchase  was  $250,  and  -ale  was 
$9,000,  and  that  i-  what  you  call 
a  pretty  good  deal.  A. — Well,  yes,  I 
call  that  a  good  deal. 

(1.31.-0 

Q.  On  tiie  7t!i  of  February  there  was 
a    letter  written,  vowr   letter  of  "   X     V. 

Z."  of  the  lltli.  '  Glance  at  that  letter 
of  the  7th  (exhibit  28).  You  have  read 
that,  have  you  ?      A.      Yes.  sir. 

Q.     Do    yon    see    this    lett<  r    of    the 
11th.   that   is  one   that   yon  wrote?       \. 
Yes.    sir. 

Q.  Did  you  write  that  on  the  type 
machine   yourself?      A.      Yes,    sir. 

Q. — And     ili.it      l.e-. in.     "I     understand 

they  are  holding  a  meeting  at  Gore  Bay 

on  'Monday,    the     10th    fcnst."       That     in- 
formation   I   suppose  was  obtained   from 
that   letter?      A.     Xo.   air. 
Q.— Sure?      \.     Positive 

3*4 


Q. — That  letter  gives  it?  A. — I  see 
it  does,  but  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Gamey  and  I  also  had  an  understanding 
with  Mr.  Gamey. 

Q—  We  will  take  the  letter  first.  Y/ou 
had  letter  from  Mr.  Gamey,  what  date? 
A. — Oh.  I  cannot  say,  after  he  returned 
from   Toronto  and  it   was  also 

Q. — Wait.  You  cannot  say,  but  after 
his  return  from  Toronto.  Where  H  it? 
A. — Well,  I  haven't  got  it.  I  destroyed 
it.  I  guess.     I  haven't  got  it. 

Q. — You  destroyed  it,  you  guess.  Tel! 
me  under  oath  what  became  of  it  with- 
out guessing?  A. — Well,  I  think  it  is 
destroyed.  1  clean  my  pockets  out 
every  few  days  and  destroyed  those 
tetters. 

Q. — Have  you  a  remembrance  of  de- 
stroying these  letters?  A. — I  have  a 
remembrance  of  destroying  all  letters 
received  from  Mr.  Gamey  after  keep- 
ing them  a  short  time,  a  few  days  I 
would  tear  them  up. 

Q. — Do  you  pursue  that  course  with 
all  your  letters?     A. — All  my  letters. 

(1316) 

Q. — Xo  place  at  the  buildings  where 
you    keep   your   letters?      A. — Xo.    sir. 

Q. — And  notwithstanding  the  oath  of 
Mr.  Carney,  you  say  that  you  did  re- 
ceive a  letter  the  date  of  which  you  do 
not  remember?  A. — Well.  I  received  a 
letter   and    1    also   saw    in   the   paper. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  anything 
about  seeing  in  the  meantime.  \"ou 
did  receive  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gamey  1 
A. — Yes,   "ii   or  before  that. 

Q. — And  vou  cannot  u'ive  the  date" 
A.— Xo. 

Q. — And  you  guess  that  you  destroyed 
it?  A. — 1  am  positive  1  destroyed  it,  no 
guess   about    it. 

Q. — Was  it  a  duplicate  of  this  letter? 
A. — I  couldn't  Bay;   1  don't  think  it  was. 

Q. — Then  you  wanted  to  say  something 
about  some  understanding  that  you  said 
you  had?  A. — Yes,  sir.  when  Mr. 
Gamey  left  me  that  night  after  The 
Globe  interview  in  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings. 

Q.— What  is  the  date  of  that?  A.— 
Well,  the  latter  part  of  January,  if  1 
remember;  1  don't  know  what  date  it 
was,  along  about  the  28th  or  29th.  He 
said  to  me,  "Now,  I  will  get  raked  over 
thi'    coals    when     I    go    home,    there    will 

be  Bomebody  to  stand  at  my  back;  would 
you  find  out  for  me  what  stand  Mr. 
Beatty  took,  and  drop  me  a  line  about 
that?"  He  said,  let  me  know.  1  said 
all   right,   I    was   willing  to  assist   him. 

The  Chief  Justice:  What  stand,  who 
took?  A. — Mr.  Beatty,  the  independent, 
who  hail  supported  the  Government, 

Mr.  Blake:  Was  it  you  who  first  men- 
tioned    Mr.       I'.cattv's     name,       or     Mr. 
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(1317) 

Gamey  ?  A. — Mr.  Gamey  first  mentioned 
Mr.  Beatty's  name. 

Q. — Did  he  state  what  stand  Mr. 
Beatty  had  taken  ?  A. — No,  any  more 
than  I  inferred  from  what  he  said  that 
his  was  a  similar  stand  to  Mr.  Beatty's. 
Elected  as  an  independent  and  was 
going  to  support  the  Government.  That 
was  all  1   could  draw  from  it. 

Q. — What  did  you  say  to  that?  A.— 
I  said,  all  right.  I  will  write  you  a 
few   letters. 

Q. — You  will  what?  A. — I  will  write 
you  a  letter  or  two  to  keep  your  courage 
up  if  you  need  anything  like  that. 

Q. — And  you  say,  on  your  oath,  that 
it  was  in  pursuance  of  that  general  dis- 
cussion, that  took  place  at  the  end  of 
January,  that  you  wrote  this  letter  of 
February  11th?  A. — That,  and  what  1 
saw   in  the  paper. 

Q. — Then  the  letter  you  wrote,  is  that 
the  truth  in  it,  "McGregor  and  Keilly. 
the  ex-druggist,  were  talking  the  night 
before  last  at  the  Walker  House,  and 
they  decided  they  would  have  your  pro- 
mise to  resign"?  A. — Yes,  I  think  that 
is  the  truth. 

Q. — They  said  that  to  you?  A. — Xo. 
they  did  not  say  so  to  me.  It  was  told 
to  me  by 

Q. — "By  all  means  stick  to  what  you 
have  done  and  everything  will  turn  out 
OK."  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  A. — 
Why.  hi-  interview,  that  he  was  going 
to   support   the   Government. 

Q. — What  was  you*  interest  in  that? 
A. — Having  him. 

Q. — Anything  beyond  that  which  you 
have  described,  the  getting  the  endorsa- 
tion  as  a  member  of  Parliament?  A. — 
Xothing  whatever:  no  other  interest. 

Q. — Then  this  typewritten  letter,  was 
that  also  written  by  you.  or  typewritten 
memorandum?     A. — It  was  not   written 

(1318) 

by  me.  that  is.  the  copying  was  not  done. 
I  wrote  the  letter  and  had  it  copied. 

Q. — Who  did  the  copying?  A. — Mr. 
Frank   Ford 

Q. — In  whose  department  was  he?  A. 
Well,  he  is  right  in  our  hall,  just  around 
the  corner. 

Q. — In  what  department?  A. — Well. 
he  succeeded  Mr.  McDougall,  I  think. 

Q. — In  what  department  is  he?  A. — 
Well,  I  should  think  the  Attorney-f Jen- 
em!'-;. 

Q. — He  was  then  in  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral's department?     A. — Yes. 

Q- — Was  this  a  joint  production':  A. 
— Xo.  well.  I  wrote  out,  for  a  couple  of 
day-  I  tried  to  make  up  a  little  some- 
thing to  send  him.  and  at  last  I  made 
a  copy  of  this,  a  lead  pencil  copy,  and 
I  wanted — we  were  very  busy  in  our 
department. 


Q. — Did  you  confer  with  Mr.  Ford 
about  the  form?  A. — Xo.  i  just  handed 
it  to  him,  and  he  copied  it  for  me. 

Q. — He  himself  personally?  A.— Yes, 
I  think  80,  1   am   positive  that  he  did. 

Q. — Then  these  pencil  alternations  in 
it,  who  did  those?  A. — Well.  I  cannot 
say:  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  that 
or  not,  but  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q. — Your  memory  will  not  serve  you 
as  to  that  ?  A. — Xo,  because  I  did 
not  pay  any  more  attention  to  that  after 
it   once   left   me. 

Q. — I  don't  know  whether  you  did  or 
not.  I  am  sure.  And  who  underlined? 
A. — I  cannot  say  about  that.  I  don't 
think  I   understand  those. 

Q. — On  your  oath,  did  anybody  but 
yourself  and  Mr  Ford  see  that?  A. — 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

(1319) 

Q. — Well,  you  swear  absolutely  that 
that  is  the  case?  A. — Well,  I  say  I 
swear  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  that 
nobody  but  Mr.  Ford  and  myself. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  absolutely  to  t  hat  ? 
A. — Well,  yes.  because  I  wrote  that  and 
asked  Mr.  Ford  to  copy  it. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  any  reason. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Surely  my  learned  friend 
should  not  question  his  own  witness  in 
this    way. 

The  Chancellor:  He  is  not  exceeding 
the  limits  of  what  is  proper. 

Mr.  Blake:  Will  you  swear  that  any- 
body but  yourself  and  Mr.  Ford  saw 
that  paper?  A. — Well,  I  don't  think  1 
can  swear  that,  Mr.  Blake. 

Q. — That  is  an  answer.  This  seems 
to  be  very  well  put  together?  A. — Very 
well   put   together? 

Q.— Yes.  A.— Well.  I  don't  know:  I 
haven't  had  anyone  compliment  me  on 
it,  the  wording  of  it  or  anything 

Q. — They  may  have  complimented 
someone  else?  A. — I  wrote  the  roue? 
pencil  copv  of  that,  and  I  asked  Mr 
Ford. 

Q.— Did    Mr. 
touches  to   it  ? 
I  don't  know. 

Q. — You  don't  know  now  what  lie  did 
with  it  between  the  time  you  gave  it  to 
him  and  he  returned  it?  A. — Well.  I 
did  not  read  it  after  Mr.  Ford  gave  it 
back. 

Q. — What  length  of  time  elapsed  be- 
tween the  time  you  gave  it  to  Mr.  Ford 
and  the  time  you  got  it  back?  A. — 
Well,  just  a  very  few  minutes:  he  was 
not   very  lon»  at   it. 

Q. — Would  it  be  a  day?  A. — Oh.  no. 
twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes  or  half 
an  hour.  Half  an  hour,  I  should 
think.         would         l>e  the         length 

(1320) 
Q. — Did   he   himself   return    it    to   you. 
A. — Yes.  sir. 
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Q—  Did  you  send  it  off  the  day  that 
you  received  it?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Where  did  you  egt  the  facts  about 
what  Mr.  Beatty,  of  Parry  Sound,  did? 
A. — Well,  I  knew   what  he  had  done. 

Q.— Where  did  you  get  the  facts?  A. 
— Well,  my  father,  I  knew  from  my  fa- 
ther what*  Mr.  Beatty  had  done. 

Q. — Just  answer  my  question.  A. — 
Well,  from  conversations  1  had  with  my 
father  and  others  and  hearing  them  talk 
about  it. 

Q.— Who  were  the  others?  A.— Well, 
I  have  heard  discussions  on  the  stand  he 
had  taken. 

Q. — Who  were  the  others?  A. — Well, 
I  cannot  say  anybody  in  particular. 

Q. — Who  in  general?  A. — Well,  I  can- 
not say  that  either.  I  have  heard  his 
position  discussed. 

Q. — I  wish  you  would  think  that  over 
just  for  a  moment?  A. — Well,  possibly 
nobody  else  by  my  father. 

Q. — It  must  be  because  Mr.  Frank 
Sullivan  h^s  sworn  in  the  box  "and 
others.'*  A. — Well,  I  think  I  have  heard 
others  discuss  Mr.  Beatty's  position. 

Q. — But  I  am  asking  you  this  ques- 
tion, you  were  asked  to  give  the  in- 
formation, and  you  did  not  know,  and 
you  found  out.  Now.  for  the  purpose 
of  this  letter,  whom  did  you  discuss  the 
matter  with?  A. — I  partly  knew  and 
partly  discussed  it  with  my  father. 

Q.— And  whom  else?  A. — Nobody  else. 

Q. — Swear?  A. — Yes,  I  will  swear  to 
that. 

(1321) 

Q. — You  swear  that  you  got  no  infor- 
mation from  anybody  else  in  respect  of 
it?     A. — No.   I  will   swear  to   that,  yes. 

Q. — You  do  swear  to  that  ?     A. — Yes. 

<J. — This  expression  is  said  to  have 
come  from  Peterborough,  "acting  mere- 
ly in  the  interest  of  the  organization  in 
Toronto,  who  seemed  to  be  grasing  at 
straws  and  chasing  the  phantom  of 
power.''  Where  did  you  pet  that  beau- 
tiful  ?     A.— I  don't  know  where  I 

trot   that  beautiful   sentence. 

Q. — It  is  very  pretty  now  that  you 
read   it  over?     A.  -Yes. 

Q. — Quite  powerful.  Are  you  an  ora- 
A.  Well,  I  have  not  blossomed 
out   in   thai    respect. 

Q.— Where  did  you  gel  that  expres- 
sion? A.— Well,  T  -It  took  me  some 
time  to  prepare  Unit.  I  had  it  written  in 
ral    different    ways   before   I   let      it 

Q.— And  you  cannot  tell  their  Lord- 
ships  where  yon  got  hold  of  that  sen- 
tence?' A.  Well.  I  just  thought  that 
I— I  don't  Bay  thai  I  pot  it  any  par- 
ticular place.  I  put  it  in  there  It  is 
there    that    is   all    I    can    Bay    about    it. 
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Q. — Had  you  ever  heard  it  before?  A. 
— Oh,  possibly,  yes;      I   may  have. 

Q. — And  that  was  the  advice,  at  all 
events,  that  you  thought  it  then  well 
to  give  your  friend,  who  was  going  to 
help  you?  A. — Mr.  Gamey.  on  hi-  re- 
quest,  yes. 

Q.—  What  is  a  phantom.  Mr.  Sulli- 
van? A.— Oh.  well  it  is  used  there  in 
a  lot  of  different   ways. 

Q—  Is  it  a  timber  limit  that  you  don't 
get.     A. — Yes.  that    would  be   one. 

Q.— And  a  right  to  fish  ?  A.— That  we 
don't   get. 

Q. — Which  does  not  materialize?  A. 
— Yes.  the  fish  were  not  there. 

(1322) 

Q. — Now,  do  you  remember  writing  on 
the  20th  of  February?  A.— I  don't  just 
remember  the  date:  if  I  see  the  letter 
I  will  identify  it.  I  think. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  writing  a  let- 
ter in  which  you  say.  "Dear  R.  R.  call- 
ed on  the  man  you  spoke  about?"  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — That  was  rather  like  an  expres- 
sion that  you  used,  do  you  remember, 
in  the  earlier  letter?  A — Yes.  it  may 
have  been. 

Q. — Who  is  the  man  you  spoke  about? 
A. — Well.   Mr.    Harney   had   written 

Q. — Who  is  the  man  you  spoke  about 
''Called  on  the  man  you  spoke  about?" 
A. — Well.  I  used  that  in  this  way.  Mr. 
Gamey  had  written  to  me  and  asked  me 
to  call  on 

Q. — I  will  give  you  every  opportunity, 
first  answer  my  question.  A. — Mr.  Strat- 
ton  he   meant   by   that. 

Q. — It  is  not  "the  gentleman  you 
spoke  about,"  "the  man  you  spoke 
about."  Are  you  sure  that  was  Mr. 
Stratton?      A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Were  you  in  his  department  then  * 
A. — No.  sir. 

Q. — "Called  on  the  man  you  spoke 
about,  and  he  wants  you  to  send  in  the 
name  of  the  license  inspector  and  the 
board  at  once."  Did  you  call  on  Mr. 
Stratton'.'      A.— No,    sir. 

Q. — I  am  beginning  to  lose  confidence 
in  you.  Do  you  say  that  on  oath?  A. 
— Yes.  sir.   I  do. 

Q. — "And  he  wants  you  to  send  in  the 
names  of  the  license  inspector  and  board 
at  once."     Did  he?     A. — T  don't   know. 

Q. — Mr.  Sims,  is  that  Sims  or  Symes* 
A. — It  is  meant    for  Sims. 

Q. — "He  made  a  big  kick  about  the 
patronage.'-  Is  that  correct  ?  A.  Yes. 
sir.  thai   certainly  is. 

Q      "Bui  yon  have  it  all."  that  is 

V     Yes,  sir.  T  think  so  far  as   1 
(1323) 
was   concerned.     All    I  could  control  he 
could  get. 

Q. — Were  you  playing  with  him  on  an 
important   thing  like   this,  a   question  of 
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the  patronage,  were  you  merely  playing 
with  him?  A.— Well.  I  had  to  keep  Mr. 
Gamey    thinking   that   I   was 

Q.— What  duty  was  upon  you  to 
keep  Mr.  Gamey  thinking  this,  that,  or 
the  other?  A.— Well.  I  don't  know  that 
there  was  any  particular  duty. 

Q.— Why  did  you  do  it?  A.— Oh.  just 
to  let  him  think,  that  is  all;  keep  him 
thinking  that  I  was  doing  that  for 
him. 

Q. — Of  course  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  this,  that  you  gave  him  to  under- 
stand from  this  letter  that  you  had 
seen  Mr.  Stratton?  A. — Not  a  bit  of 
doubt  about  it;  I  wrote  it  for  that 
purpose. 

Q. — Not  a  bit  of  doubt  about  it  that 
he  from  this  learned  that  Mr.  Strat- 
ton wanted  him  to  send  in  the  names 
of  the  license  inspector  and  board  at 
once?      A. — He    may   have. 

Q. — He  must  have ;  if  he  had  any  be- 
lief in   you.     A. — Yes,   sure. 

Q. — "And,  no  doubt,  but  that  you  have 
it  all,"  was  also,  the  man  you  had 
spoken  to  had  given  vou  to  understand 
that?  A— Well.  I  don't  think  so.  It 
is  not  in  with  that,  "Sims  was  down 
and  made  a  kick,  but  you  have  it  all." 

Q. — Where  did  you  suppose  he  thought 
you  drew  your  information  from  that 
"you  have  it  all?"  A. — I  could  not  tell 
where  he  would  think  I  got  that. 

Q. — "Do  not  by  any  means  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him;  at  least  not  at 
present."  "They  said  they  should  not 
make  all  the  appointments  without  ask- 
ing him."  Who  said  that?  A. — I  at- 
tribute that  to  Sims. 

(1324) 

Q. — Had  you  seen  Sims?  A. — I  had 
seen  him  at  the  Walker  House.  I  had 
overheard   him    talking   to   my    father. 

Q. — You  state  here,  "A  fellow  named 
Spencer,  of  Little  Current,  has  applied 
for  the  position  of  License  Inspector." 
Was  that  the  fact?  A.— I  heard  that, 
yes. 

Q. — Who  had  you  heard  it  from?  A. 
Well,  I  heard  it  from  the  Manitoulin  Is- 
land, though.  I  think,  I  got  that  intima- 
tion while  Mr.  Sims  was  here  that  Mr. 
Spencer  was  applying  for  the  position. 

Q. — "But  don't  let  that  scare  you, 
they  have  got  to  do  what  is  right  with 
you."  What  is  the  meaning  of  that? 
A. — Why,  if  he  is  going  to  support  the 
Government,  they  have  got  to  let  him 
make  the  appointments. 

Q- — That  followed,  as  a  matter  of 
course  ?      A. — Certainly. 

Q. — Then  you  state  further,  "I  sup- 
pose that  fellow  Lewis  will  be  your 
man."  "I  said  you  had  mentioned  him, 
and  that  he  was  a  good  man."  To  whom 
did  you  say  that?  A.— I  had  a  conver- 
sation with  father  about  this  man  Lewis. 


Q. — \\  hat  had  your  father  to  do  with 
it?  A. — Well,  1  talked  that  matter  over 
with  my  father:  I  asked  him  if  he 
knew  this  man  L  wi*.  Mr.  Gamey  spoke 
about  him  as  going  to  be  his  appoint- 
ment; he  first  spoke  of  appointing  his 
brother,  but  J  said.  "Np3  it  won't  do 
to   appoint    your    brother." 

Q. — Then,  do  you  mean  to  tell  their 
Lordships  that  when  you  say  here  "1 
also  added  that  anyone  you  would  name 
would  be  all  right."  and  that  you  also 
mentioned  that  he  was  a  good  man,  that 
you  only  mentioned  that  to  your  father? 
A. — Yes;  I  had  no  conversation  with 
anybody   about    it. 

Q. — You  haa  no  conversation  with  any- 
body but  your  father  about  it  ?  A. — 
No,  nobody. 

(1325) 

Q. — You  said  here  about  the  fishing 
business.  What  did  you  mean  by  that? 
A. — If  you  will  allow  me  to  see  that 
I  will  tell  you. 

Q. — "About  the  fishing.  As  the  House 
is  going  to  meet  on  March  10th.  we  can 
fix  it  when  you  come  down."  What  is 
that  fishing  business  to  which  you  refer 
there?  A. — I  wrote  to  Mr.  Gamey  pre- 
vious to  this,  and  mentioned  about  the 
Nobles  wanting  the  pound-net  license, 
and  Mr.  Gamey  replied  saying  he  had 
mislaid  my  letter,  and  for  me  to  give 
him  the  facts  about  it. 

Q. — Is  that  another  letter  that  you 
have  not  got?  A. — Yes,  sir;  that  is 
another  letter  that  I  have  not  got. 

Q. — About  what  date  was  the  date  of 
that  letter?  A. — Well,  it  would  be  pre- 
vious to  this,  because  in  that  he  had 
asked  me  to  call  on  Mr.  Stratton. 

Q. — Can  you  give  me  whether  it.  wa3 
in  February  or  not?  A. — Oh.  it  was  in 
February. 

Q. — About  the  fishing  business,  as  the 
House  is  going  to  meet  on  March  the 
10th.  Was  that  the  only  fishing  busi- 
ness, the  Noble  busine-^  ?  A. — No,  1 
had  spoken  about  this  other  fishing  busi- 
ness   at    Kagawong    Lake. 

Q. — What  was  the  Noble  fishing  busi- 
ness, which  you  had  reference  to  in  this 
letter?  A. — That  was  about  the  pound- 
net  license  east  of  Little  Current. 

Q. — What  interest  had  you  and  Mr. 
Gamey  in  that?  A. — Well,  it  was  in 
Mr.  Gamey's  constituency,  and  he  would 
have  the  say  as  to  whether  they  were 
to  get  e  license  or  not;  and  one  of  the 
Mr.  Nobles  called  on  me,  I  don't  know 
what  reason  he  had.  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  write  Mr.  Gamey  and  say  that 
they  wanted  to  get  the  license  renewed. 

(1326) 

Q. — What  benefit  was  there  to  you  and 
Mr.  Gamey  in  the  renewing  of  that  Noble 
licen-e?  A. — Well,  there  was  likely  to 
be    a    money    consideration. 
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Q. — How  much  had  you  mentioned  aa 
being    the    money    consideration    to    you 

for  the  renewing  of  that?  A. — Well,  I 
said  that  there  would  be  a  couple  of 
hundred  in   it. 

Q. — I  thought  you  said  live?  A. — No, 
sir;   I  said  two  hundred  dollar-. 

Q. — Was  it  understood  that  these  were 
to  be  divided  between  vou  and  .Mr. 
Gamey?  A.— Well,  that  was  Mr. 
Canny'-  intimation  to  nie. 

Q.  And  that  was  your  understanding? 
A.  Yes,  I  thoughl  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  Mr.  Gamey  had  sent  Mr. 
Noble  to  me. 

Q. — And  the  understanding  was  that 
the  endorsement  would  be  by  you  and 
Die  member ;  that  you  were  to  get  two 
■  hundred  dollars  for  it?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Were  both  the  Nobles  down?  A. 
— Xo.  sir;  ]  only  saw  one  Noble.  I 
never  met  him  before.  I  think  his  name 
— I  ha  a  couple  of  letters  from  him 
after— I  think  lie  signed  "John  Noble/' 
I  am  not  sure.  1  never  saw  the  man 
before.     He  called  at  my  house. 

Q. — Then  you  said  there.  "We  ran  fix 
it  when  you  come  down,  as  I  have  the 
Fishery  Commissioner  notified  that  you 
control  things."  Who  did  you  give  that 
notice  to?  A. — Well,  when  I  got  Mr. 
Gamey's  letter  about  that  1  saw  the 
Nobles  around  the  Parliament  Buildings 
one  day;  they  didn't  see  me,  and  1 
thought  they  were  in  for  this  same  pur- 
pose, for  to  get  those  licenses  renewed, 
and  I  thought  1  would,  as  it  were,  head 
them  off.  And  1  went  into  the — 1  had 
Mi.  Gamey'a  letter,  and  went  in  and 
got    Mr.    Carney's    letter,    and    was    com- 
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ing  out.  and  I  met  Mr.  Myers.  From 
Mr.  Stratton's  office,  and  I  asked  him: 
1  -aid.  I  explained  the  matter  to  him: 
1  explained  that  Mr.  Carney  had  written 
to  me.  and  that  lie  wanted  to  control 
thai  license  up  there,  and  I  explained 
that  I  had  seen  the  Nobles  in  the 
Building,  and  that  they  possibly  were 
looking     tor     that      very     license,     and      I 

said.  "I  wish  you  would  in  some  way 
intimate  to  Mr.  Bastedo  that  Mr.  Gamey 
is  going  to  have  the  patronage  of  tins 
district."      lie    -aid.     -All    right,    I    will 

see    what     I    ran   do." 

Q— And  he  did  it  ?  \.  'i  es,  I  think 
he  did,  from  what  ha-  came  out.  from 
what    they   say, 

Q,      Vnii     saw     M\  era     after     that  !         \ 
\*o.  1    never  saw   Mr.  Myers  to  ask  him 
whether    he    had    done    that. 

Q. —  Dili   you    -ee    Mr.    Bastedo?     A.— 

\",    1    did   not. 

(,'.     Did  you  -ee  anybody  who  informed 

yOU   Of   the   result  j       \.      \,(,   |   ,]j,l  not. 

Q.  You  -iniplx  took  it  fur  granted? 
A.  I  took  it  in,  granted  that  Mr. 
Myers  had   went    in. 
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Q. — Was  it  true,  as  stated  here  in  the 
la-t  paragraph  of  your  letter,  "As  he 
wants  to  appoint  the  man  before  the 
House  meets."  What  man  was  that 
that  you  had  reference  to?  A. — It  say? 
"men"  here   in  this  letter. 

Q. —  It  is  "man''  in  mine.  What  men 
is  it?  A. — The  board  and  the  license 
inspector  I    was  referring  to. 

Q. — Who  was  "he,"  he  wants?  A.— 
Well.  I  led  Mr.  Gamey  to  believe  that  . 
that  was  Mr.  Stratton,  that  is  that 
sentence.  I  told  him  to  send  in  the 
names,  and  below  I  say,  "He  want-  to 
appoint  them."  so  that  there  cannot  be 
anything   else. 

Q. — Now.  you  wrote  another  letter  on 
the  27th?  A.— Will  vou  let  me  see  it, 
please?       (Exhibit  "31.") 

Q. — Who  do  you  refer  to  there  by 
"the  bunch  at  Little  Current?"  A. — 
Well,  the  people  that  controlled  the  pat- 
ronage before;  it  was  controlled  at  Lit- 
tle Current  by  an  Executive  Committee 
of  some  description,  as  I  understand, 
f^~      a      large      district.      -Mr.      FarwelL 
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as  I  understand  divided  it  up  on  these 
executive  committees,  and  I  suppose 
thev  thought  they  should  still  control 
it.  ' 

Q. — Then,  as  1  understand,  "the 
bunch  at  Little  Current."  were  Flie  peo- 
ple that  when  the  Reform  candidate 
was  in  power  controlled  through  him 
the  patronage,  am  1  riurht  in  that  !  A. 
— Yes.  that   is   what    1   meant   by  that. 

Q. — Then  you  say.  and  I  will  put  the 
"Mr."  in.  for  f  think  you  were  very  ir- 
reverent, "I  will  see  Mr.  Stratton  this 
p.m.  before  he  leaves."  Did  you  do 
so?        A. — No.    sir:    I    did    not. 

Q. — And  yon  further  say:  "And  we 
will  make  arrangements  about  appoint- 
ments, -eat-,  etc."  Did  yon  ,1,.  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  arranging 
the  scat?  A.  No.  T  did  inquire  two 
or  three  times  down  around  the  cham- 
ber if  the  names  had  been  put  on  the 
seats,  and  who  would  draw  out  the  list* 
and  that.  T  inquired  from  the  mes- 
sengers around  there.  T  inquired  be- 
cause T  wanted  to  be  able  to  let  him 
know  because  he  asked  me  about  that 
in   Ids    letter. 

Q. — Then    you    say:    "1    have    been    to 
see  Mr.   Stratton   pverv  day  until  h< 
shown    me    all    the    letters."         V      Well. 
Mr.  Game>    asked   me  in  his  letter 

0  —  T-  that  true  or  not?  A.  Well. 
1     did    not     -ee    Mr.    Stratton. 

Q.  You  did  not  -ee  him  every  day. 
How  often  did  you  see  him?  A. — 
Well.  1  used  to  sop  him  in  the  hallway, 
that     is    the    only 

11  You  might  do  a  grenl  deal  in  a 
hallway?         A.      I    know.'    but    1    did    not 
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go  to  Mr.  Stratton  to  speak  to  him  in 
respect   of   any   of   those   things. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  this 
is  absolutely  untrue,  and  that  you  never 
saw  Mr.  Stratton  on  any  day  in  respect 
of  any  of  these  letters  or  these  matters? 

(1329) 

A. — No,  I  didn't  see  Mr.  Stratton  in 
respect    of    any    of    those    things. 

Q. — I  did  not  say  go  over  purposely 
in  order  to  see  him,  but  being  there? 
A. — Being  there,  I  was  not,  no. 

Q. — And  did  you  know  the  letters 
that  were  being  sent  down  from  the 
locality  in  regard  to  this  question  of 
patronage?  A. — No,  nothing  more  than 
what  I  would  pick  up,  what  my  father 
would  tell  me,  what  he  would  hear  from 
those    people    at    Little    Current. 

Q. — Your  father  was  continually 
about  the  Buildings,  he  had  business  of 
one  kind  or  another  there?  A. — Xo, 
the  only  business  my  father  had,  he 
came  occasionally  to  see  me  to  the 
office. 

Q. — He  was  not  beneath  paying  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  Ministers  ?  A.— 
I  don't  know  about  that.  I  don't 
know  that  he  was  in  or  out  of  the 
Minister's    offices,    or    anything    else. 

Q—  At  any  time?  A.— Xo,  as  I  told 
you  before,  I  did  my  father's  correspon- 
dence, and  he  came  over  quite  frequent- 
ly to  tell  me  of  letters  which  he  wished 
me  to  write  and  get  away  that  evening. 
or  something  like  that. 

Q. — Then  you  again  refer  on  the  27th, 
was  that  in  respect  of  the  same  mat- 
ter, "A  little  delay  now  will  only  make 
the  Nobles  more  anxious  to  do  the 
right  thing."  Of  course,  they  are 
anxious  now,  but  will  be  more  so  in  a 
week  or  two."  What  do  vou  mean 
by  that?  A.— Well,  I  got  two  or 
three  letters  from  Xobles  referring  to 
this  matter,  to  see  what  progress  T  had 
made   in   it. 

Q- — And  how  was  it  the  Nobles  came 
to  refer  to  you  in  respect  of  fi^herv 
patronage?      *  A.— Well,   that   is   what    I 
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cannot  explain.  I  don't  know  about 
that,  As  I  said  before,  he  called  at 
the  House  one  day  and  I  had  never  seen 
the  man. 

Q- — At  your  own  house  do  you  mean? 
A. — Yes,  at  my  own  house,  one  Satur- 
day, and  asked  me  about  this,  asked 
me  if  I  would  write  to  Mr.  Gamey  and 
ask    him    about    this    license    business. 

Q- — How  did  he  pick  you  out  of  all 
the  employees  in  the  Buildings  for  that 
purpose?        A.— That    I    don't    know. 

Q. — You  really  swear  that  you  have 
no  knowledge?       A. — I  really  swear. 

Q. — Or  surmise  of  how  he  came  to 
you?       A. — No. 


Q. — It  never  struck  you  that  he  was 
sent  to  you  by  Mr.  Gamey?  A.  Well. 
I  wasn't  sure,  I  had  that  idea  once, 
and  I  had  other  ideas,  too.  "  I  don't 
know  why. 

Q. — But  to  you  he  did  come?  A. — 
Yes,  he  got  my  address  down  at  the 
hotel  and  came  up. 

Q. — What  do  you  mean  by  "anxious 
now  and  will  be  more  in  a  week  or 
two?"  A. — Well,  they  had  to  order  a 
lot  of  twine  to  make  their  nets. 

Q. — And  why  more  anxious  in  a  week 
or  two?  A. — They  would  have  a  shorter 
time  to  do  their  work  in,  and  they 
would  be  anxious  to  get  it  closed  up 
quickly. 

Q. — Y'ou  were  virtually  playing  upon 
that  for  $200  or  more?  A.— Well,  I 
wasn't  playing  on  that.  This  man  came 
to  me  and  said  that  he  wanted  me  to 
write  to  Mr.  Gamey,  he  wanted  to  get 
the  license,  and  he  would  do  what  was 
right   with  Mr.  Gamey. 

Q. — Yrou  suggested  a  little  delay  will 
be  wholesome?  A. — Well,  I  say  that 
—Mr,  Gamey  wrote  me,  there  was  cor- 
respondence back  and  forth,  and  I 
just  wrote  that. 
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Q. — This  was  very  matter  of  fact, 
•'just  returned  from  seeing  Mr.  Strat- 
ton." Surely  that  is  not  made  out 
of  whole  cloth,  is  it?  A.— Well, 
when  I  wrote  this  letter,  when  I  got 
Mr.  Gamey's  letter  which  this  is  an 
answer  to,  I  thought  of  going  and  see- 
in?  Mr.  Stratton  about  the  seat,  he 
a*ke<l  me  if  I  would  go  and  see  him 
about  the  seat,  and  I  thought  I  would 
go  and  see  him,  and  I  wrote  this  let- 
ter at  noon  at  my  house. 

Q. — It  is  just  the  second  part.  A. — 
Well,   I   wish    to    explain    that. 

Q. — Very  well.  A. — I  wrote  this 
letter  at  home,  and  when  I  went  back 
over  to  the  Parliament  Building*  I  had 
not  sealed  it  up.  you  see,  I  have  it.  "14 
Linden  Street."  I  did  think  then  I 
would  go  down  and  see  Mr.  Stratton 
about  that  thing,  and  after  I  got  over 
there  and  thought  the  matter  over,  why 
I  decided  I  would  not.  and  I  just  slipped 
that  note  in  and  that  is  all  the  explana- 
tion  I   can  make. 

Q. — Your  explanation  is  that,  not- 
withstanding there  is  added  to  this  let- 
ter the  statement  "just  returned  from 
seeing  Mr.  Stratton,"  that  there  is  not 
a  word  of  truth  in  that?  A. — No,  there 
is  no  truth  in  that,  "just  returned."  I 
did  see  him,  saw  htm   in  the  hallway. 

Q. — Whose  casuistry  do  you  study? 

Mr.    Riddell:    Gamey's,    perhaps. 

Mr.  Blake:  Would  vou  recommend 
that? 

Mr.  Riddell:    I   do   not. 

Mr.  Blake:  You  are  not  a  disciple  ot 
Mr.   Riddell? 
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Mr.  Riddell:    No,   uor  of   Mr.    Blake,   ! 

hope. 

Mr.  Blake:  Whose  easuistn  do  you 
study?  A. — I  don't  think  that  bears 
on  this  at  all. 

Q. — Then  you  state  absolutely: 
"They  will  not  appoint         the 
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inspector   until   you   come   down. 

Q. — Had  you  any  ground  for  that  ? 
A. — No,  nothing  only  from  the  pull  the 
other  people  were  making  for  Spencer 
and  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in 
that  constituency,  that  is  all  I  had  for 
making  that   statement. 

Q.—  iou  said  that  Mr.  Stratton  will 
get  you  Mr.  Beatty's  seat  ?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — --my  foundation  for  that  ?  A.— 
No. 'but  I  knew  that  Mr.  Gamev  had 
intimated  to  me  that  he  would  be  here  the 
week  before  the  session  opened,  and  I 
thought  if  he  went  to  Mr.  Stratton  the 
thing   could    be    arranged. 

Q. — Where  did  you  get  the  idea  of  the 
last  clause  of  that  letter  that  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  send  in  the  names  of 
your  license  board  at  once,  make  it 
about  two  Liberals  if  possible,  but  suit 
yourself."  A.— Oh.  well,  I  don't  know. 
I  thought  that  would  be  a  pretty  good 
advice. 

Q. — You  know  that  you  professed  that 
"Mr.  Stratton  thinks  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  ?"  A.— Well.  I  possibly  should  hava 
said  "Sullivan  thinks  it  a  good  idea." 

Q- — You  are  not  certain  of  that  ?  A. — 
Well,  yes,  I  should  have,  because  Mr. 
Stratton  did  not  intimate  to  me  or  J 
didn't  have  any  conversation  with  Mr. 
Stratton  one  way  or  the  other  on  the 
appointment  of  any  man  at  all. 

Q. — And  therefore  according  to  your 
statement  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
this  was  simply  a  playing  of  Mr. 
Gamey  ?  A. — T  wanted  Mr.  Gamey's  con 
tidenee. 

Q. — To  betray  him  ?     A. — Oh.  "o. 

Q. — To  play  with  him  ?     A. — WeVr.  no. 

Q. — For  what  purpose  ?  A. — Well,  f 
just  wanted — T  think  we  went  rally  this 
morning.     I  wanted  to  have  those  deals 
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put  through,  it'  they  could  possibly  be 
put  through)  Mid  t  thought  a  recommend 
from  the  member  of  that  constituency 
would  put  them  through. 

(). — Upon    that     point,    to      put      that 
shortly,  do  you   tell   their  Lordships   that 

all  this  correspondence  and  all  this  mis- 
leading  was   simply    for   the   purpose   of 
endeavoring  to  get    these     deals  car.-Vd 
out    to    wnieh    you    have    referred  ':       \ 
No.    I    cannot    say    that    they    were.      Mr. 

Game}  was  writing  down  to  me  for  me 
to  find  out  things  that  were  utterly  im- 
possible for  me  to  do. 
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Q. — Tell  me  what  other  purpose,  if 
it  was  not  in  order  that  you  might  be 
able  to  carry  out  those  deals,  what 
other  purpose  had  you  in  view   in  thus 

Q. — Was  there  any  other  purpose,  if 
so,  give  it  to  me  ?  .V. — There  might 
have  been. 

Q. — It  is  not  a  question  of  there 
might  have  been.  You  either  had  or  had 
not.  If  there  was  any  other  purpo-t- 
just  mention  it  ?  A. — Well,  as  I  say,  he 
was  writing  down  to  me  asking  me  to 
find  things  that  it  was  an  utter  im- 
possibility  for  me  to  do. 

Q. — If  there  was  any  other  purpose 
you  had  in  mind  beyond  keeping  Mr. 
Gamey  in  tow  in  order  to  get  these 
tilings  through,  just  mention  it  ?  A.— 
\\  ell.  I  don't  think  there  was. 

0.—  Do  you  know  a  Mr.  H.  M.  Pass- 
more  ?  A. — Yes,  well,  I  don't — I  don't 
know  him.  no,  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
Him.  If  he  is  the  Telegram  reporter,  if 
that  is  who  you  mean,  I  have  seen  him 
and  met  him  around. 

Q. — You  have  given  me  some  infor- 
mation tnat  shows  you  must  have  some 
knowledge  of  him.  \ou  are  perfectly 
right,  Mr.  H.  M.  Passmore  is  a  reporter 
of    the    Telegr-am.      Have    you    any    con- 
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versation  with  him  on  Thursday  morn 
ing  last  ?  A. — My  father  and  I  to- 
gether had  a  little  talk  with  him.  He 
followed  us  out  of  the  Walker  House. 

Q.— 'Where  was  that  ?  A.— Right  at 
the  side  of  the  Walker  House. 

Q. — You  had  some  talk  with  him 
about  the  Gamey  matter  had  you  not  ? 
A. — He  followed  us  out  and  asked 
father  if  he  knew  where  Mr.  Gamey  was. 
asked  him  a  lot  of  questions,  and  father 
said  "Is  it  so  you  were  away  looking  for 
him,"  and  a  lot  of  remarks  like  +^.at. 

Q. — I  am  asking  as  between  yourseif 
and  Mr.  Passmore  '.'  A. — No.  there  was 
nothing,  any  more  than  I  might  have 
put  a  word  in  when  he  was  talking  to 
my    t'atlier.      I   don't    say    that    I   did    not. 

Q. — Was  the  word  that  you  put  in.  "i 
gel  $1,500  out  of  it  up  to  to-day  ?"  A.— 
\".  sir,  it  was  not. 

Q. — And  Mr.  Passmore  did  not  answo* 
1o  that.  "You  did.  eh  V"  and  you  re- 
plied. "You  bet  I  did  '.'"  A.  I  did  not. 
That   conversation  never  took  place. 

Q. — Not  in  those  very  words  !  A. — 
Nor    in    any    other    words    that    could    be 

construed  into  thai   form. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  The  matter  is  now 
pending  in  the  courts,  a  writ  has  been 
issued. 

Mr.  Blake  :    What    matter  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  This  matter.  An  action 
has  been  brought  for  libel  against  the 
Telegram, 
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Mr.  Blake  :  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  action  and  know  nothing  about  it. 
This  is  between  Mr.  Passmore. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  are  right  enough. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Between  Mr.  Passmore 
and  the  witness,  and  I  know  of  no  action 
in  that  regard  whatever. 

(1335) 

<,). — How  long  have  you  known  Hr.  D. 
A.  Jones  ?  A.— I  don't  know  Mr.  D.  A. 
Jones.  I  know  him  to  see  him,  that  is 
all. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  known  him  to 
see  him  ?  A. — Only  since  about  Septem- 
ber or  October.  Mr.  Gamey  pointea  Dim 
out  one  day  to  me.  Or  probably  in 
August. 

Q. — Do  you  know  his  occupation  ?  A. — 
~So,  sir,  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  mm. 

Q. — Saw  him  up  about  the  buildings  ? 
A. — No,  sir.  I  did  see  him  once.  I  came 
down  in  the  elevator  and  he  took  the 
same   elevator   that   I   came   out   of. 

Q. — At  the  buildings  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  beyond  that  you  know  notn- 
inb  about  him  ?  A. — Nothing  whatever 
about  Mr.  D.  A.  Jones. 

Q. — It  was  said  that  you  had  some 
conversation  with  Mr.  Gamey  going  out 
of  the  Walker  House  after  the  10th  and 
11th  of  March  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Just  say  what  passed  then  ?  A. — 
On  the  Saturday  following  the  opening 
of  the  House  I  was  in  the  Walker  House, 
and  I  saw  Mr.  Gamey  at  a  distance,  ind 
I  began  to  look  at  him  very  closely,  ana 
I  walked  over — 

Q. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were 
near  him  ?  A. — Well,  yes.  Well,  I  was 
quite  a  little  distance  from  him.  I  did 
walk  up  towards  the  front  door  and  was 
standing  there  with  my  back,  looking 
out  of  the  front  door,  when  Mr.  Gamey 
went  into  the  telephone  box.  He  said. 
"I  want  to  speak  to  you."  I  turned  right 
around  and  went  down  and  was  talking 
to  two  friends  who  were  standing  in  the 
House,  two  gentlemen  who  were  stand- 
ing in  the  hotel,  and  Mr.  Gamey  came 
out  of  the  telephone  box  and  walked  to- 
wards the  dining-room  of  the  Walker 
House  and  nodded  his  head  for  me  to  go 
with  him.     I  didn't  move.     One  of  thes? 
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gentlemen  said.  "Did  yon  see  that 
sign  ?"  I  said  yes.  Then  he  walked 
back  and  looked  me  square  in  the 
face,  and  made  another  nod  for  me 
to  go  out  of  the  Walker  House  with 
him.  and  he  want  out  the  front  door, 
and  looked  over  the  glass  ami  nodded 
to  me  again.  One  of  those  gentle- 
men saw  me  set  the  three  heekon&i 
and  one  of  them  twice.  I  tthink.  I 
stepped   over   to   my   father  and   said. 


"Will  I  follow  him.  will  I  go  out 
with    him  ?'"      He    said    yes. 

Q. — What  is  your  age?  A. — Twenty- 
eight. 

Q. — Thank  yon.  T  beg  your  par- 
don. A. — I  went  out,  and  he  walked 
towards  the  Union  Depot,  and  started 
to  go  in  the  depot.  He  called  me  in 
there.  I  said.  "No.  Grarney.  I  won't 
go  in  there  with  you  to  talk,  you 
can  come  right  oiit  here  and  talk  to 
me  if  you  want  to."  He  came  out  on 
the  sidewalk,  and  I  said.  "I  won't 
talk  at  all,  I  am  going  back  to  the 
hotel."  and  I  walked  back,  and  he 
followed  me  back  to  the  hotel,  and 
we  stood  in  front  of  the  bar  door 
at  the  hotel,  and  Mr.  Gamey  started 
to  try  to  explain  to  me  why  he  had 
done  this,  and  why  he  had  done 
that.  I  said,  "There  is  no  explana- 
tion needed. "  Well,  he  said.  "I  am 
into  this  thing  now.  and  I  want  you 
to  stick  by  me,  and  I  will  do  even 
better  than  I  promised  you  before." 
I  said.  "What  do  you  mean  ?"  Well. 
he  said.  "I  will  g\ve  you  $5,000  if 
you  will  corroborate  the  story  that  I 
read  in  the  Parliament  Buildings."  I 
said.  "I  cannot.  I  won't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  you.  I  will  clear 
myself  of  this  matter,  and  you  can 
clear  yourself."  I  said,  "What  did 
you  say  that  I  got  any  of  that  money 
for  ?"  Well,  he  said.  "I  said  that, 
hut  I  can  get  you  that  $2,000."  Well. 
I  said,  "1  don't  want  to  be  mixed 
up  in  this  affair  at  all."  He  said, 
"iMy  solicitors  know  about  it."  Mr. 
MeFherson  he  mentioned  particularly. 
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"know  that  you  did  not  get  any  of 
the  money,  and  he  will  arrange  to 
pay  you  the  money,  the  $2,000."  I 
said.  "No,  Gaimey.  you  cannot."  Hie 
says.  "We  will  give  you  the  '$2,000 
and  $5,000  on  top  of  it  if  you  will 
corroborate  it,"  I  said.  "No,  you  can- 
not get  me  to  do  anything  like  that. 
I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
misleading  him  ?  A. — Oh,  I  don't — 
you."  So  just  then  I  noticed  Mr. 
Thompson.  Mr.  Whitney's  private 
secretary,  spying  out  'of  the  door  of 
the  Walker  House,  and  I  hollered  at 
him.  and  I  went  back  into  the  hotel, 
and  we  had  a  little  niore  conversa- 
tion. I  didn't  stand  very  close  to 
Mr.  Gamey  at  all;  I  stood  far  enough 
away  so  that  I  could  not  'be  con- 
tradicted in  the  matter  at  all.  as  far 
as  having  anyone  say  I  was  up  close 
and  conversing  under  my  ordinary 
tone   of   voice. 

Q.— What  hour  was  that  ?  A  — 
Well.  I  don't  just  exactly  know  the 
hour.     Around  ahout   noon. 
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Q. — Was  that  the  week  after  ?  A. 
— No.  that  was  the  Saturday  follow- 
ing. 

q. — The  first  Saturday  after  the 
statement  ?      A. — Yes.    in    the    House. 

(».  -And  was  thai  the  only  inter- 
view ynn  bad  ?  A.— No.  Mr.  Gamey 
came  to  me  two  or  three  times  in 
the   hotel. 

q. — Was  that  the  only  conversation 
you  had  ?  A. — No.  he  came  to  me 
two  or  three  times  and  talked  to  me 
about  it.  He  said.  "I  can  arrange 
this  thin?.  I  have  told  my  solicitors 
that  you  never  ?ot — that  you  have 
got  to  he  looked  after  in  this  mat- 
ter." 

Q. — Did  he  mention  what  solici- 
tors '.  A. — He  mentioned  Mr.  Mr- 
Pherson's  name. 

Q. — That  you  had  to  be  looked 
after  ?     A.— Well,  he  said  if   I   would 
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corroborate  his  story,  that  Mr.  Mc- 
pherson was  in  a  position  to  jrive 
me  the  $2,000  with  $5,000  on  top  of 
it. 

Q. — Of  course  you  didn't  believe 
that  scarcely  ?  A. — Well.  I  didn't 
know  wbat  to  believe  at  that  time. 
He  also  said,  "Now.  we  will  over- 
throw the  Government  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  will  be  made  Minister  of 
Mines,  that  is  the  arrangement  that 
has  been    made   with    me." 

Q. — Was  that  on  this  same  Satur- 
day ?  A. — That  was  on  this  very 
Saturday. 

Q. — I  was  asking  you  whether  you 
had  any  further  conversation  ?  A. — 
Well,  lie  came  to  me  two  or  three 
days  after  that  in  the  hotel,  and 
tried  to  talk  to  me  about  that,  about 
four  or  five  time-,  but  I  didn't  dis- 
cuss it. 

Q. — Did  anything  pass  between 
you  '.-     A. — No.    sir:   not    a    thin::. 

Q. — I  mean  in  the  shape  of  conver- 
sation on  any  of  these  other  mat- 
ters. A. — Well,  he  came  to  me.  and 
he  said.  "Now  you  think  of  that 
thing;  1  can  make  that  arrangement, 
i:  will  be  carried  out  satisfac- 
torily." 

Q. — And  he  said  that  to  yon  two  or 
three  times  V  A. — Two  or  three 
times. 

Q_After  this   Saturday  V     A.  -Yes. 

Q,  -And  what  was  your  answer? 
A. — I  said.  "1  don't  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it." 

Q.    -Anybody    present    so    as    to    hear 

■    conversations?     a. — Well,    no; 

I    had    i pie    that    1    could    rely    on    in 

close    vicinity,    so    that    they    could    say 
nobodj    cisi     listened. 

Q.     Could    the\     bear  ?      A.— -No,    1 

don't    think   they    could. 
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Q. — This  was  a  matter  between 
yourselves  ?  A. — 'Between  he  and  I. 
and  both  of  us  took  very  uood  care 
that  we  were  not  around  where  any- 
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body   else    could    hear   us. 

Q. — At  all  events  you.  speaking  for 
yourself.  knoAv  that  you  did  V  A. — 
Well,  yes:  and  I  think  Mr.  Gamey 
did    the   same    thing. 

(At  4  p.m.  adjourned  to  1<»  a.m. 
on    Friday.    24th    April,    1903). 

(1340) 

TENTH    DAT. 

Friday.  April  24th,  1903.   10  a.m. 

The  Chancellor:    Is  the  witness  here? 
Mr.    Blake:    Mr-    Sullivan,    come    for- 
ward. 

Francis  J.  Sullivan's  examination, 
continued  by  Mr.  Blake,  K.C. 
Witness:  Good  morning. 
Mr.  Blake:  Q.— Good  morning.  Mr. 
Sullivan.  Do  you  remember  what  day 
it  was  that  you  resigned?  A. — Yes. 
sir,  the  11th  of  March. 

Q- — Was  it  by  letter  or  verbally?  A. 
—By  letter. 

Q. — You  have  got  a  copy  of  it  evi- 
dently from  opening  your  coat?  A  — 
Oh,  no;    I  just  opened  up  to  expand. 

Q. — You  have  not  got  a  copy  .>f  the 
letter?      A. — No,    I    have    not. 

Q. — Was  that  after  or  before  confer- 
ence with  anybody?  A. — I  did  not 
have  any  conference  with  anybody.  I 
just  decided  that  myself. 

Q. — They  did  not  dismiss  you?  You 
resigned?      A. — I    resigned:    yes- 

Q. — And    resigned    by    letter    without 
any    conference    with    anybody?      A. — 
"Without  any  conference  with  anybody. 
The   Chief  Justice:    What   day? 
Mir.    Blake:    The    11th.    my    Lord. 
The    Witnes6:     The    11th      March    I 
wrote. 

Q.— It  was  the  10th,  was  it  n"t, 
the  statement  was  made  in  the  H 
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A. — I   think   it    was   the   11th. 

Q. — You    think   it    was    the    same    day 
you   resigned?      A. — The    House    nj 
on    the    lOth.    and    that    statement    v.  as 
made  on   the   11th,    and    I    wrote   a    let- 
ter that  evening. 

Q. — Ther<     just    /a     question:        going 
back    to    the    10th    September. 
refused   to  deliver  up   the  letter  of   the 
loth,   because  of  something  he    w 
from    Mr.    A  vies  worth,    which    was    nol 
arranged,    or    could    not    be    arranged^ 

A. — No,   I  do  not    think  so no 

Q— But  he  did  not  deliver  the  letter 
up?       A.-    II.  the     letter       and 

handed  it  back  to  Mr.  Aylesworth,  as 
near  as  l  remember.  He  signed  the 
letter  and  handed  it  back  to  Mr  Ayle*- 
worth,    and    Mr.     Ayhsworth    said     now 
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Q. — I  do  not  want  to  go  over  that, 
because  you  remember  we  had  it  yes- 
terday. I  just  wanted  to  know  this. 
The  letter  was  not  to  be  absolutely  de- 
livered to  Mr.  Aylesworth,  because  of 
somthing  that  intervened?  A. —  [  had 
not  that   impression   at  all. 

Q. — You  had  not  that  impression  at 
all  ?    A.— No. 

Q. — According  to  your  impression,  the 
letter  was  there  to  be  delivered,  ?nd 
this  Question  of  the  loan  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it?  A. — No,  it  had  nothing 
to   do  with  it. 

Q. — And  then,  why  did  not  the  letter 
remain  with  Mr.  Aylesworth.  A. — Well, 
as  I  say,  there  was  some  hesitating 
about  Mr.  Gamey,  what  use  Mir.  Garney 
was  going  to  make  of  the  letter,  as 
I  understood.  The  letter  laid  there. 
Mr.  Gamey  hesitated  about  whether  he 
would  trust  it  with  Mr.  Aylesworth, 
and  I  think  I  said,  "Why  that  letter 
will  be  all  right  with  Mr.  Aylesworth." 

(1342) 

Q. — But  he  did  not  trust  it  to  him? 
A.— No. 

Q.— He  did  not  give  it  to  him?  A.-— 
No.  Mr.  Aylesworth  shoved  it  over  to 
him,   and   he  put   it   in   his  pocket. 

Q. — But  it  was  returned?  A. — To  Mr. 
Gamey? 

Q. — Yes?  A. — Yes.  It  was  lying 
there,  and  after  their  discussion, Gamey 
picked  it  up. 

Q. — It  was  there  I  want  you|  to  take 
the  matter  up.  That  letter — when  did 
you  next  see  it?  A. — I  have  not  seen 
it  since. 

Q. — You  have  not  seen  it  since?  A.— 
No. 

Q. — And  you  don't  know  in  what  way 
the  difficulty  was  removed,  so  that  Mr. 
Gamey  gave  the  letter  up  to  some  per- 
son, or  to  you?  A. — No,  sir,  I  do  not. 
I  know  nothing  about   that. 

Q. — Were  you  there  when  the  letter 
was  finally  delivered?  A. — I  was  not-. 
I  did  not  know  what  Mr.  Gamey  did 
with  the  letter.  The  last  I  saw  of  it, 
Mr.  Gamey  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

Q. — You  never  saw  anything  of  that 
letter  since?  A. — No,  sir;  I  have  never 
seen    the    letter. 

Q. — And  you  do  not  know  in  what 
way  any  difficulty  that  might  have 
been  was  removed,  so  that  the  letter 
was  ultimately  delivered?  A. — No,  I 
do   not  know   anything  about   that. 

Q. — Do  you  know  at  what  time  the 
letter  was  delivered?  A. — I  know  no- 
thing about  that.  I  told  you  I  know 
nothing  about  that  letter  further  than 
Mr.  Gamey  put  it   in  his  pocket. 

Q. — But  at  any  subsequent  time  or 
hour  on  that  day,  do  you  know  what 
came  of  the  letter?  A.— I  know  no- 
thing about  it. 

(1343) 

Q. — You  know  nothing  about  that? 
A- — No,   sir. 


Q.— Were  you  at  the  Parliament 
Buildings  on  the  same  day,  subsequent 
to  the  interview  at  Mr.  Aylesworth'* 
office?  A.— I  was  only  in  the  Parlia- 
ment Buildings  on  the  morning  of  that 
day. 

Q.— You  were  not  there  in  the  aftpr- 
noon?  A.— No,  t  was  not  there  in  the 
afternoon. 

Q.— And  therefore  you  had  no  op- 
portunity if  it  were  there  delivered  of 
knowing  the  circumstances  under  .vhicb 
it  was  delivered?  A.— No,  sir:  I  would 
not  know.  If  it  was  delivered  I  1o  no- 
know  anything  abouc  it. 

Q- — Then  in  the  same  way.  at  the  end 
of  October,  in  respect  of  the  typewrit- 
ten interview  with  The  Globe,,  did  you 
see  that  before  it  was  delivered?  A.— 
The  end    of   October? 

Q- — Yes.  The  end  of  January.  I 
beg  your  pardon?  A.— No,  sir:  I  did 
not. 

Q. — The  end  of  January?  A.— No,  sir: 
I  did  not. 
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Q. — Did  you  see  that  Globe  interview 
at  all?  A.— No,  sir.  I  did  not  see  The 
Globe  interview.  I  saw  Mr.  G.'uney 
with  the  paper  in  his  hand. 

Q. — But  you  would  not  know  it  as 
being  The  Globe  interview?  A. -Oh, 
no;  I  would  not  know  it  only  Mr. 
Gamey  told  me  he  was  to  give  an  in- 
terview  to  The  Globe- 

Q. — And  you  did  not  see  The  Globe 
interview  to  know  it  to  be  an  inter- 
view, either  at  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings or  down  at  the  Walker  House? 
A. — No.    sir. 

Q. — At  what  hour  was  it  that  you 
saw  this  paper  which  you  took  for 
granted  was  a  Globe  interview?  A  — 
Well,  I  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
coroidor  waiting  for  Mr.  Gamey  to 
come  out  of  Mr.  Stratton's  public  of- 
fice, and  I  got  anxious  and  looked  in, 
and  Mr.  Gamey  was  sitting  at  the  table 
with  Mr.  Hammond.  Mr.  Gamey  had 
a  paper.  Mr.  Hammond  and  Mr.  Gamey 
had  a  paper  between  them. 

Q. — And  your  quick  mind  at  once 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  that  being 
a  Globe  reporter  it  was  a  Globe  inter- 
view? A. — Well,  subsequent  events 
have  made  me  believe  that  that  was  the 
interview. 

Q— I  See.  But  at  that  time  what  con- 
clusion had  you  arrived  at?  A.— I 
knew  Mr.  Gamey  was  giving  an  inter- 
view, and  I  had  not  any  conclusion  in 
connection  with  that  paper. 

Q.— How  did  you  know  that?  A.— 
Mr.  Gamey  told  me  he  was  to  give  an 
interview  to  The  Globe  that  evening, 
and  I  was  there. 

Q_When  did  you  first  hear  about 
that?      A.— The    Globe    interview? 
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Q_Yes?  A.— Well,  that  day-  I  knew 
he  was  going  to  give  it  that  day. 
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Q- — How  did  you  know?  A. — Mir. 
Gamey   told   me. 

Q  —  Was  that  on  the  day  it  was  final- 
ly  given?   A. — Yes,    sir.  ' 

Q.— And  at  what  hour  of  the  day  did 
he  first  tell  you  that?  A.— Shortly  after 
luncheon. 

Q. — And,  then,  how  did  you  accom- 
pany him  up  to  the  buildings?  A.— 
Well,  I  knew  what  hour  Mr.  Gamey 
would  be  up  there,  and  I  met  him. 

Q. — What  hour  did  you  first  meet  him 
on  that  day?  A. — Well,  I  possibly  met 
h]m  in  the  morning.  T  am  not  sure 
about  that.  I  met  him  that  morning 
or  the  day  before:  I  am  not  sure  about 
It. 

Q. — You  are  not  sure  about  that?  A. 
—No. 

Q. — And  would  it  have  been  the  day 
before  that  there  was  a  talk  about  the 
interview  or  that  morning?  A. — No, 
I  did  not  know  what  Mr.  Gamey  was 
at  the  Parliament  Buildings  for  until 
he  came  out  of  Mr.  Stratton's  office — 
the  first  visit  in  the  afternoon. 

Q. — The  first  visit  in  the  afternoon. 
There  were,  therefore,  two  visits  on 
that  day?  A. — There  were  two  visits 
on  that  day.  I  accompanied  him  both 
times. 

Q. — And  then  on  the  first  interview 
that  day  you  knew  that  there  was  to 
be  something  given  to  The  Globe?  A  — 
Well,  he  told  me  when  he  came  out. 
He  told  me  when  he  came  out  of  Mr. 
Stratton's  office. 

Q. — When  he  came  out  of  Mr.  strat- 
ton's  office?     A.— Yes. 

Q  —  And  when  he  went  up  the  second 
time    did    you    accompany    him    or    did 
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you    meet   him   in   the   buildings?      A.— 
I  met  him  in  the  buildings- 

Q. — And  your  first  meeting  in  the 
building  on  the  second  occasion — was 
that  before  or  after  he  had  given  l.he 
interview?     A.— Before  the   interview. 

Q. — And  then  did  you  wait  there  till 
the  interview  was  over?  A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  then  did  you  see  at  any 
time  that  he  took  the  copy  of  that  in- 
terview down  with  him  to  the  Walker 
House?  A. — Well,  in  the  afternoon;  he 
told  me  he  had — he  said  he  had  an  in- 
terview. He  said,  "I  have  an  inter- 
view written  out  for  The  Globe"  He 
said  something  about  that  he  wanted 
to  make  some  corrections  in  it.  That 
was  all  I  knew  about  it.  I  did  not 
see  it,  but  he  told  me  that. 

Q. — And)  then  he  did  go  down  to  the 
Walker  House,  and  he  did  return?  A.— 
I  don't  know  where  he  went-  He  said 
h<-   was  going   there. 

Q.— He  went  out  of  the  buildings?  A. 
— Yes,    sir. 

Q. — For    some    hours?      A. — Yes.    sir. 

Q— And  he  returned  with  this".'  A 
— Yes,    sir. 

Q.— He  returned  with  it?  A.  —  Well. 
yes. 
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Q-— And  what  time  would  have  elaps 
ed  between  the  time  he  informed  you 
about  this  typewritten  interview  and 
the  time  that  it  was  given?  A— It 
was  at  half-past  two  I  saw  him  the 
first  time,  and  it  was  six  or  after  six 
when  he  gave  the  interview. 

Q.— Why  had  you  remained  ther^  fo 
late  that  day?  A.— Well,  I  had  work 
to  do,  and  besides  I  had  promised  Mr. 
Gamey  when  he  left  me  at  2.30  I  would 
wait  there  for  him  that   night. 

(1347) 

Q.— Did  you  on.  that  day  telephone 
to  Mr.  Gamey  that  Mr.  Stratton  would 
see  him  at  2.15?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q.—  You     did?      A.— Yes.     sir. 

Q. — 'From  where  did  you  telephone? 
A. — Public  Works  Department,  Parlia- 
ment Buildings. 

Q. — At  what  hour  was  it  that  Mr. 
Stratton  asked  you  to  send  that  tele- 
phone? A. — I  did  not  speak  to  Mr. 
Stratton  at  all.  Mr.  Stratton  did  not 
tell   me   to   send   that    telephone. 

Q. — And  you  simply,  you  say,  of  your 
own  motion  sent  a  telephone  that  Mr. 
Stratton  would  see  him  at  2.15?  A.— 
No,  I  did  not  say  that  at  all.  I  will 
explain  that- 
ch.—What  did  you  say?  A.— Mr. 
Gamey  asked  me  either  the  night  be- 
fore or  that  morning  when  I  saw  him 
to  telephone  to  Mr.  Stratton's  on"i?e 
and  find  out  when  Mr.  Stratton  would 
be  in. 

Q. — I  see?  A.— And  I  telephoned  that 
morning  some  time,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Myers  answered  the  phone — one  of  the 
folks   there. 

Q.— How  did  you  find  out  that  Mr. 
Stratton  would  be  there  at  2-15?  A.- 
Whoever  answered  the  phone  told  me 
that  Mr.  Stratton  would  be  there  be- 
tween 2  and  2.30. 

Q. — Andi  you  telephoned  down  to  Mr. 
Gamey?  A.— I  telephoned  to  the  Walk- 
er House. 

Q.— I  need  scarcely  ask  you  the  ques- 
tion in  closing,  that  all  you  have  told 
me  is,  of  course,  absolutely  true?  A.— 
Yes,  sir,   absolutely  true. 

CrOSp- examined  by  Mr.  Johnston: 

Q._Mr.  Sullivan,  you  have  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  Government  for  how 
long    during-    the    last     period    of    you: 

(134S) 

employment?     A— Well,    from    O 
a  year  ago.  that  is  a  year  ago  last  Oc- 
tober up  to  March. 

Q.— About  a  year  and  a  half?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q.— And  you  received  your  salary 
from  the  government  Just  as  the  other 
clerks  did?  A.— Well.  I  was  an  extra 
■  Ink.  T  did  not  receive  it  in  the  satin- 
way  they  did.  I  was  paid  out  of  the 
contingencies    account    as   it    were. 

Q. — You  were  not  on  the  permanent 
staff?  A. — No.  I  was  not  on  the  regu- 
lar  pay-roll. 
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Q. — But  you  were  there  as  assistant 
accountant  or  helping-  the  accountant? 
A. — Helping-  the  accountant. 

Q— At  a  daily  payment?  A.— Daily 
payment — yes,    sir. 

Q. — Of  course  that  is  a  matter  of  re- 
cord. You  may  tell  us  what  the  pay 
was?     A.— $2.00  a  day. 

Q. — And  is  that  all  the  money  that 
y_ou  have  received  from  the  government 
during-  the  last  year  and  a  half?  •  A.— 
Yes.  sir. 

Q.—  Every   dollar?      A.— Every    dollar. 

Q— No  other  favors?  No  other  con- 
cessions of  any  kind  from  the  govern- 
ment, so  far  as  you  are  concerned?  A. 
— No.   sir:    not-  a  thing. 

Q. — Or  from  any  member  of  the  gov- 
ernment?     A. — No,   sir:    nothing. 

Q- — Or  from  any  member  of  the 
House.     A. — No.   sir. 

Q. — Mr.  Gamey,  for  instance?  A  — 
No,   sir. 

Q. — When  you  save  this  statement  in 
the  House,  of  course,  you  felt,  I  sup- 
pose,  that  your  position  was   attacked? 

(1340) 
A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q- — And  you  thought  your  proper 
course  to  take  was  to  resign?  J\.. — To 
resign.  I  did  not  wish  to  stay  in  the 
employ  of  the  Government  with  a 
charge  like  that   hanging  over  me. 

Q. — And  at  $2.00  a  day  I  suppose  you 
are  not  very  anxious  to  stay  in  the 
employ  of  the  Government,  as  it  is? 
A.— No-  not  particularly. 

Q. — Now,  just  a  few  matters  in  re- 
gard to  the  general  character  of  your 
relations  with  Mr.  Gamey,  and  also 
with  these  matters.  When  did  you  first 
learn  that  Gamey  intended  to  support 
the  Government — independent  support 
we  will  call  it?  A.— "Well,  he  told  me 
that  at  the  Walker  House  in  August. 
The  Chancellor:  What  time  in  Au- 
gust? A. — That  was  along — that  first 
time  I  saw  him  was  between  the  7th 
and  10th  August.   I  think. 

Mr-  Johnston:  Did  he  give  you  any 
reason  for  taking  that  position?  A.— 
Why,  yes.  The  constituency  he  repre- 
sented, and  so  forth,  he  thought  need- 
ed a  man  supporting  the  Government, 
to  be  able  to  do  anything  for  the  con- 
stituency, and  he  said  that  a  number 
of  Grits   had   supported  him  there. 

Q.— A  number  of  Grits  had  supported 
him   in   the   election?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — His  district  was  a  comparatively 
new   district?      A. — Yes. 

Q.—  It   is   in   what   is    called,    perhaps. 
New  Ontario,  is  it?     A— Yes,  sir. 
Q.— In    that   locality?      A.— Yes. 
Q.— And    a    portion    of    his    district.    I 
understand,    is   on  the  mainland9     A.— 
The  north  shore. 

Q.— The  north  shore  of  Georgian  Bay? 
A— Yes. 

(1350) 

Q._Or  on  the  lake.  And  extends 
quite  a  long  distance  along  that  north 


shore.  Does  it  go  as  far  back  as  the 
railway?  A.— I  am  not  sure  about  his 
district,   because   it    is   only   divided 

Q. — But  at  any  rate  it  is  a  new  dis- 
trict?    A. — A  new   district. 

Q.— And  in  those  districts,  of  course, 
you  know,  and  we  all  know,  that  they 
require  roads,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
Government  support,  and  so  on,  that 
the  older  counties  do  not  get?  A.— 
Yes,   sir. 

Q. — There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
A.nd  having  so  expressed  himself,  what 
position  did  you  take?  A. — Well.  I 
questioned  him  further  along  the  line 
I  said,  "You  are  going  to  support  the 
Government,  are  you?  He  said,  yes, 
I  am.  He  spoke  about — he  did  not 
want  to  be  a  mere  voting  machine  for 
the  other  party,  he  wanted  to  have 
some  say  in  the  government  of  the 
country,    and  so  forth. 

Q.— Then,  did  he  say  anything  to  you 
about  what  the  result  of  supporting  the 
Government  would  be  to  himself,  or 
to  you?  A. — Well,  no;  he  did  not  men- 
tion  anything   about   that. 

q. — Now,  when  was  the  patronage 
question  first  talked  of  between  you 
and  Mr.  Gamey?  A.— Well,  I  cannot 
say  the  exact  time. 

Q.— About  what  time?  A.— Along  in 
August  he  talked  about  it.  He  said 
he  supposed  if  he  did  support  the 
Government  he  would  get  the  patron- 
age,   and    I    said    I    thought    he    would 

Q.'— Beattie's  name  was  then  discus- 
sed? A.— Yes,  sir,  that  is  when  Beat- 
tie's  name  came  up. 

Q.-.Mr.  Beattie  had  been  elected,  as 
you  understood,  for  Parry  Sound?  A. 
— Yes,    sir. 

(1351) 

Q  —And  on  the  Government  being  re- 
turned, he  had  given  them  an  inde- 
pendent support?     A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q_That  is  how  Beattie  figures  in 
the' matter?  A.— Yes,  sir;  that  is  how 
he   figures    in    the   matter. 

q  —Now  who  was  the  first  man  that 
spoke  with  reference  to  deals?  That 
is  concessions,  and  other  matters  of 
that  kind,  from  the  Government?  A.— 
Well  Mr  Gamey  and  I  spoke  of  them 
I  do  not  know  whether— I  will  not 
accuse    Mr.    Gamey    of    that. 

Q  —  I  suppose  it  occurred  to  botn  ot 
you?     A— Yes,   sir. 

q_You  knew  the  Government  was 
prettv  close?    A.-Yes.  sir,  I  knew  that. 

Q_l\nd  that  Mr.  Gamey  supporting 
them,  and  a  new  territory,  where  there 
were  minerals,  and  timber,  and  so  on 
I  suppose  it  occurred  to  both  of  you 
tfcat  something  might  be  made.  A.- 
Yes,  sir,  that  is  it.  I  may  have  stated 
i't  or  Mr.  Gamey  may  have. 

Q_Now,  he  says  that  there  was  a 
deal  made,  an  arrangement  made  be- 
tween you  and  him,  and  you  and  he 
made  an  arrangement  out  in  the  street 
opposite  the  Walker  House,   by   which 
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a  certain  division  was  to  take  place. 
What  do  you  say  about  that?  A.— 
Well,  the  statement  Mr.  Gamey  made 
about  that  —  his  statement  in  connec- 
tion with  that  is  a  falsehood,  that  is  all 
I   can   say   about   it. 

Q. — The  statement  he  made  about  the 
deal,  the  arrangement  on  the  sidewalk 
at  the  Walker  House,  on  Flront-.street. 
Where  did  you  talk  over  these  matters 
of  deals,  and  so  on?  A. — Well,  we 
talked  in  the  hotel.  I  talked  in  the 
hotel.      I   was    around   in    the   different 

(1352) 
rooms  there. 

Q. — Your  father  boards  there  or  lives 
there  when  he  is  in  town?  A. — Yes 
and  I  take  my  meals  there  quite  fre- 
quently. 

Q-— I  will  get  you  exactly  what  he 
said. 

The  Chancellor:  Do  you  mean  th.> 
first    conversation? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Yes,  my  Lord;  j.age 
388,   I  think,   my  Lord.  > 

The  Chancellor:  He  says  he  advised 
me  to  resign;  he  said  you  get  rid  of  it; 
that  is  the  protest;  that  it  could  be 
fixed  up  all  right,  and  made  a  good 
thing  of  it:  a  good  sum  of  money; 
$5,000  could  be  made  out  of  it.  That 
is  the  substance  of  it  I  am  reading. 
I  think  you  can  take  that  as  the  sub- 
stance of  it.  You  have  heard  what  1 
read.  "He  said  he  advised  me  (o  re- 
sign; he  said  you  could  get  rid  of  Ihe 
protest;  it  could  be  fixed  up  all  right: 
he  could  make  a  good  thing  outi  of  it: 
$5,000  made  out  of  it;  protest  got  rid 
of." 

Mr.  Johnston:  You  have  heard  what 
his   Lordship  has   stated?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  that  take  place  between  you 
and  Gamey?     A.— No,  sir;   it  did  not. 

Q.— Did  you  ever  advise  him  to  re- 
sign?    A.— No,   I   do   not   think    I   did. 

Q.— Did  you  ever  tell  him  that  the 
protest  could  be  got  rid  of?  A.—  No 
sir,   I  did   not. 

Q. — Had  you  any  authority  from  any 
body  to  deal  with  the  protest?  A.— 
No,    sir. 

Q.— With  that  protest?     A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — Or   any   protest?      A. — No,    sir. 

Q. — Now,  he  also  says  that  there  uas 
a  talk  about  a  stock  or  stock  company. 

(1353) 

when  Grant  was  there.  What  dc  you 
say  about  that?  A. — No.  sir;  there  -.vas 
""b  talk  about  a  stock  company. 

The  Chancellor:  "A  stock  specula- 
tion,"  I   think   were  the  words  used. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Yes,  my  Lord.  He 
used  these  words  as  well  as  the  word 
"stock,"   my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor:  There  was  no  talk 
about  stock  speculation  before  Grant 
came  on  the  scene,  do  you  mean?  A 
— Oh,  we  had  talked  this  deal. 

Mr.  Johnston:  What  deal?  A.—  That 
was   McGregor  Island. 

35<> 


Mr.  Riddell:  Page  325  of  the  first  vol- 
ume is   the   conversation  on   the  street. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  will  just  trouble  this 
witness  for  a  moment,  because  that  is 
the  inception   of  the   matter. 

The  Chief  Justice:  "He  told  you  you 
could  get  rid  of  the  protest?  A.— Y^s. 
sir,  he  told  me  that. 

"Q.— If  you  would  resign?  A.— He 
said  that  could  be  got  'rid  of. 

"Q. — If  you  would  resign.  A. — That 
was  one  way. 

"Q. — And  it  could  be  fixed  up  all 
right,  and  make  a  fairly  good  thing 
out  of  it?  A. — Not  by  resigning,"  and 
so   on. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  what  I  read- 

The  Chief  Justice:  "Q.— No,  but  that 
the  thing  could  be  fixed  up  all  right, 
and  make  a  fairly  good  thing  of  it? 
Did  he  tell  you  that?     A.— Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  Johnston:  Q.— That  you  say  is 
not   true?   A. — That  is   not  true- 

Q. — Then  did  yoy(  tell  him.  or  did  he 
tell  you  anything  about  evidence  being 
got  enough    to   disqualify   him?   A. — He 

(1354) 

said  that  that*  brought  him  down  par- 
ticularly from  the  island,  that  he  had 
got  an  intimation  up  there  that  they 
had  evidence  that  would  disqualify  )  Im, 
and  he  said  he  had  spoken  to  my  fa- 
ther at  Allandaie,  on  the  way  down, 
and  he  wanted  me  to  see  my  father, 
and  see  what  my  father  knew  about  it 

Q. — And  that  was  the  occasion  of  your 
seeing  your  father?     A.    Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  say  to  him  that  the  evi- 
dence could  be  got,  or  bought,  or  fix- 
ed, or  switched  around,  or  any  words 
to  that  effect?     A.— No,  sir;   I  did  not. 

Q. — Did  he  say  to  you  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  so  close  that  no  person- 
would  care  to  go  into  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  that  you  told  him  it  could  be  done, 
and  $5,000  made  out  of  it.and  so  on? 
A. — No,  sir;  I  had  no  conversation  like 
that. 

Q.— No    conversation     of    that      kind 
Then  you  saw  him  between  the  Tt'i  and 
the  12th,   that  he  speaks  about.  -I  sup- 
pose?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — Occasionally?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Now  did  his  position  change  with 
regard  to  his  intending  to  give  the 
Government  an  independent  support 
from  the  time  that  he  first  told  you,  in- 
August,  until  the  statement  made  in 
the  House,  so  far  as  your  knowledge 
goes?     A.— No,  sir;    it  did  not. 

Q. — Did  you  notice  at  any  time  thai 
he  was  wavering  in  the  position  he  had 
taken  as  an  independent  supi*irte-  eft 
the  Government?  A- — Not  until  the  day 
previous  to  the  House  opening. 

Q. — And  will  you  tell1  me  if  anything 
was    said   between    you    with   reference 

(1355) 

to  the  cause  of  that?  A. — Well,  he  said 
that  his  friends  had  got  after  him,  on 
the    position    he   had    taken,    the    Inter- 
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view  he  had  given,  and  all  that,  and 
they  came  after  him  with  all  kinds 
of  threats,  and  offers,  and  everything, 
and  the  inducement  that  I  understood 
by  which  he  made  this  statement  was 
that  he  would  be  Minister  of  Mines  in 
the   Conservative   Government. 

Q.— Did  he  complain  to  you  at  any 
time  about  not  getting  the  patronage 
of  the  riding?  A.— Yes,  several  times. 
he  said— well,  he  said  I  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  make  much  progress  in 
appointments   or   anything. 

Q—  Was  he  complaining  of  some  of 
these  deals  not  materializing  a  littl" 
faster?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — What  was  he  saying  about  that? 
A. — Well,  he  complained  about  the  Mc- 
Gregor Island  business  not  going 
through,  but  I  explained  that  to  him. 
The  island  was  in  dispute  between  the 
two  Governments,  and  I  could  not  do 
anything. 

Q. — That  was  well  known?  A. —That 
was  well  known,  but  we  did  not  give 
up  the  idea  of  getting  it. 

Q. — You  know  that  applications  have 
been  made  for  McGregor  Island  during 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years?  A.— 
Yes,  sir:  I  know  that. 

Q. — And  you  know  that  the  dispute 
has  been  between?  A. — The  Ontario 
and   Dominion   Government. 

Q. — Between  the  Ontario  and  the 
Federal  Government.     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  know  that  efforts  were 
made  at  Ottawa  to  get  that  island? 
A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q—  Now,  during  the  fall  of  190CJ,  ycu 
did   see   him   I   suppose  several   times? 

(1356) 
A. — Quite  frequently. 

Q. — Was  his  attitude  then  showing 
any  sign  of  weakening  at  all,  or  how- 
was  it?  A. — Oh,  no.  I  thought  he  war 
going  to    support    the    Government. 

Q. — And  your  correspondence  with 
him  did  not  begin  apparently  until  Feb- 
ruary? A. — Oh,  I  had  lots  of  corre- 
spondence with  him  before  that. 

Q. — Then  he  has  not  produced  all  the 
letters  you  wrote?  A. — No,  he  has  not 
produced   all   my   letters. 

Q. — One  would  think  you  had  more 
correspondence  than  the  three  letters 
produced?  A- — Yes.  sir:  I  had  lots  of 
correspondence   with   him. 

Q. — Lots  of  correspondence  with  him. 
And  the  correspondence  that  is  pro- 
duced was  apparently  written  for  a  pur- 
pose, so  far  as  the  relation  to  the  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned,  from  what  you 
told  my  learned  friend  yesterday?  A 
— Well,  yes. 

The  Chancellor:  In  the  affidavit  on 
production  that  Mr.  Gamey  made,  does 
he    account    for    any    missing    letters? 

Mr.   Johnston:    No,    my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor:  He  produced  a  cer- 
tjSmn  number,  and  he  says  those  are  all? 

^Ir.    Blake:    Yes,   my  Lord. 

Mr.    Johnston:    Yes,    my    Lord. 

Mr.    Johnston:    Q. — Can   you    tell    me 

e  contents  of  any  letters,  or  the  sub- 


ject matter  of  any  letter  that  you  wrote 
to  him  besides  those  produced?  A— 
Well,  I  wrote  him  this  letter  about  the 
Noble  matter,  which  he  wrote  me  back, 
and  said  had  been  mislaid,  and  I  wrote 
him    another    letter      regarding      some 

(1357) 

pulpwood  that  is  on  the  island. 

Q. — You  were  then  undertaking  the 
sale  of  some  pulp- wood,  or  contract 
with  reference  to  it?  A.  Yes,  sir:  we 
had  some  correspondence  with  the 
pulp-wood  peopl«'  of  St.  Catharines, 
and  they  wanted  to  buy  6,000  cords. 

Q.— Give  me  the  name  of  the  pulp- 
wood  people?  A.— H.  H.  Collier,  the 
lawyer  who  was  acting  for  them.  They 
were  some  Indiana  firm,  as  we  under- 
stood. 

Q.— So  that  if  my  learned  friends  de- 
sire they  will  be  able  to  find  some  cor- 
respondence there?  A.  —With  Mr.  Col- 
lier, yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.— And  that  fell  through?  A.— Well 
Mr.  Gamey  replied  that  the  pulp-wood 
that  had  been  lying  on  the  island  had 
been  cut  some  two  or  three  years,  and 
he  did  not  think  it  would  suit.  That 
is  the  way  he  wrote. 

Q.— He  wrote  to  you  to  that  effect"? 
A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — About  what  time  would  this  be? 
A. — Along  in  January  or  February.  I 
also  wrote  Mr.  W.  R.  Smyth  about  that 
same   thing. 

Q. — About  that  same  matter?  A  — 
Yes. 

(1358) 

Q.— About  the  same  matter?  A.-— Yes. 
sir. 

Mr.  Riddell:  That  is  Mr.  Smyth  of 
Algoma?  A.— Mr.  Smyth  of  Algoma 
I  wrote  him  on  the  same  line. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Did  you  do  anything 
more  with  reference  to  the  question  of 
pulp-wood  excepting  the  St.  Cathar- 
ines end  of  it?  A.— Well,  I  wrote  W 
R.  Smyth  and  he  replied 

Mr.  Blake:  This  correspondence 
should  surely  be  produced. 

Mr.  Johnston:  We  have  not  got  the 
correspondence. 

Mr.  Blake:  Then  we  should  not  get 
the  contents.  There  is  some  corre- 
spondence between  W.  R.  Smyth  and 
this    witness. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  will  say  nothing  more 
about  it. 

The  Chancellor:  It  is  not  f allowed 
up. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  merely  wanted  to 
know  if  you  had  written?    A. — Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Then  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  give  us  the  pulp-wood  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Gamey.     We  ask  for  that. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Have  you  given 
notice  to  produce? 

Mr.  Johnston:  No,  my  Lord.  We  took 
the  affidavit  as  being  correct.  Please 
show  me  the  letter. 

Mr.  McPherson:  What  is  it? 
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Mr.  Johnston:  The  letter  about  the 
pulp-wood-  I  want  to  fix  the  date  of 
it. 

Mir  MePherson:  There  is  a  letter 
about  pulp-wood.  Th*t,  I  Should 
judge,  is  the  one.  I  might  say,  my 
Lord,  with  reference  to  this,  thai  this 
was  submitted  to  me.  but  as  solicitor 
I  did  not  esteem  it  relevant  to  the  en- 
quiry I  regarded  it  as  a  matter  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  enquiry,  and 
advised  its  non-production. 

(1359) 

Mr.  Johnston:  There  is  no  one  mak- 
ing  an   accusation    about   that   at   pre- 

Se\Vitness:  That  is  dated  February  11th, 

1903 

Air  Johnston:  The  letter  is  addressed 
to   Capt.    John    Sullivan?   A-— Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston:  And  your  Lordships 
will  observe  that  if  the  facte  are  not 
elicited  it  is  not  by  reason  of  want  ci 
thoroughness  on  the  part  of  counsel  on 
the  other  side,  because  they  produced 
Mr.   Collier's  letter  here. 

Witness:  I  enclose  Mr.  Collier  s  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Gamey. 

The  Chancellor:  There  is  no  want  ot 
thoroughness   on    either  side   up  to   the 

"mT Johnston:  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
said  there  is  any  lack  of  thoroughness 
in  getting  the  documents  on.  either  side 

Exhibit    62: 

11th   February,    1903. 

Capt.   John   Sullivan, 

Walker  House, 

Toronto,  Out. 

Dear  Sir:  — 

I  have  your  letter   of  the  10th   inst. 

The  wood  that  'is  wanted  must  be 
70  per  cent,  spruce,  25  per  cent,  pop- 
lar and  5  per  cent,  balsam.  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  wood  that  ha?  been 
cut  a  couple  of  years  would  not  .16. 

I  would  like  also  to  find  out  whether 
we  can  get  a  supply  near  North  Bay. 
so  that  it  could  be  shipped  on  the 
Grand  Trunk,  as  they  arive  a  good  rate 
to   Thorold   from    North   "Bay. 


Yours  truly, 


(Signed) 


H.    H.    Collier. 


(1300) 

The  Chancellor:  Is  it  necessary  ;o  put 
all  this  in? 

Mr.  Johnston:  That  is  the  enclosure 
with  this  letter. 

The  Chancellor:  It  will  not  help,  will 
it? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Only  this.  It  shows 
the  transaction  between  these  people; 
that  they  were  corresponding  about 
other   matters. 

The  Chancellor:  You  have  laid  a 
foundation  for  that.  There  are  other 
letters? 
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Mr.  Johnston:  That  is  all  I  propose  to 
put  in,  just  to  indicate  the  class  of 
evidence.     Letter  to  Gamey: 

(Enclosed  with  letter,  Ex.  62.) 

Department  of  Public  Works.   Ontario, 

Toronto,    February    11,    1903. 

(Letter  written  in  ink.) 

Mr.  R.  Gamey,   M.P.P., 

Gore  Bay, 

Ont. 
Friend  Gamey: — 

Enclosed  please  find  a  letter  which 
will  explain  itself.  When  we  heard 
from  this  fellow  we  at  once  thought 
of  that  pulp-wood  you  spoke  about  on 
the  island,  and  we  wrote  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  accept  wood  which 
had  been  cut  a  couple  of  years.  Kindly 
let  us  know  the  lowest  price,  over  rail 
or  boat — or  do  you  think  it  would  be 
better  to  buy  the  stuff  where  it  is — 
figure  the  thing  out,  and  see  the  way 
we  can  make  the  most  money  out  of 
It. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)      Frank  J.  Sullivan, 
(14  Linden-street)   or  Walker  House. 

(1361) 

Q. — You  and  he  were  going  into  that 
ileal  together,  apparently?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  these  wrere  as  late  as  the 
11th   February,  1903?  .  A.— Yes. 

The  Chief  Justice:  You  are  putting 
those    in,    Mr.   Johnston? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Yes,  my  Lord.  I  till 
not  burden  the  record  with  any  others- 
There  are  some  other  outside  matters, 
but  I  will  not  burden  the  record  with 
it. 

The  last  two  letters  referred  to  are 
marked   as  one  Exhibit,   No.   62. 

Q. — Did  you  send  a  letter  aibout  the 
1st  of  February  to  Mr.  Gamey?  A  — 
Yes.  I  did  send  a  letter  to  him.  I 
sent  a  letter  about  the  1st  of  February 
re  the  Noble  business.  I  think  that 
was  aibout  the  Noble  business,  and 
about  the  lake  business— about  lake 
fishing. 

Q—  Have  you  got  that  letter?  A.— 
I   registered   that   letter. 

Q.— Then  we  will  get  the  slip.  Have 
you  got  the  registration  receipt?  A.— 
I  think  I  have,  but  I  know  where  I 
registered  that. 

Q_At  the  Parliament  Buildings? 
A— I  registered  it  at  the  Parliament 
Buildings. 

Q_Then,  that  in  addition  to  the  con- 
cession you  have  been  speaking  of  was 
the  subject  of  correspondence  between 
you  and  Mr.  Gamey  other  than  what 
has  been  produced?  A.— Well.  then,  in 
the  fall  I  had  correspondence  in  con- 
nection  with  this  same  pulp-wood. 

Q— That  was  at  the  time  of  the  wood 
famine  in  Toronto?  A.  —Yes.  and  Mr. 
Gamev  and  I  decided  we  would  try  and 
sell    that    wood    in    Toronto.    I   had   u» 
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(1362) 

interview  with  Mayor  Howland  in  con- 
nection  with  it. 

Q— Were  you  then  in  the  deal  to- 
gether? A.— Yes,  sir,  in  the  deal  to- 
gether. 

Q- — Then  did  you  at  any  time  during 
all  this  negotiation  and  these  deals- 
did  you  at  any  time  have  any  "threats" 
from  Mr.  Gamey  with  .reference  to  the 
Government  ?      A. — No. 

The  Chancellor:  What  do  you  mean 
by  that,  Mr.  Johnston?     "Threats?" 

Mr.  Johnston:  Threats  with  reference 
to  the  Government  in  any  way — any 
threatening  language  used  towards  the 
Government?     A. — No,   I   never  did. 

Q. — Never  heard  him  say  anything 
until  the  day  before  the  statement  in 
the  House.  Now,  did  he  at  any  time 
take  any  position  with  regard  to  the 
Opposition?  I  am  speaking  with  re 
gard  to  his  own  position  as  an  inde- 
pendent supporter?  A. — Well,  in  what 
way  do  you  mean? 

Q. — Did  he  express  himself  with  re- 
ference to  the  Opposition?  A. — Just  as 
I  say.  He  expressed  himself  that  he 
was  going  to  be  with  the  Government 
in  power — with  the  party  in  power. 
That  was  the  idea. 

Q. — If  it  was  Whitney,  he  was;  with 
Whitney,  and-  if  it  was  Ross,  he  was 
with  Ross?  A.— Yes:  he  did  not  care 
which  way  it  was. 

Q.— Now,  let  me  just  ask  you  about 
the  registration  of  these  letters.  Did 
you  know  Mr.  Grossin's  initials?  A.— 
Well.  I  knew  or  I  found  out  at  the 
time. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  the  initials 
are?  A.— I  knew  it  was  E.  Crossin,  or 
something-   like   that. 

Q. — E.  Crossin  or  something  like  that? 
A.— Yes. 

(1363) 

Q.— Was  it  A.  B.  Crossin?  A.— No,  I 
made  positive  it  was  not   that. 

Q. — And  the  reason  you  used  *be  A 
B.  C.  and  signed  X.  Y.  Z.  was  as 
you  have  told  us?  A. — Yes.  It  was 
only  to  protect  Mr.  Gamey.  He  asked 
me  to  protect  him    in   that  respect. 

Q. — Did  it  make  any  difference  to  you 
in  whose  name  it  was  registered  or  in 
whose  name  it  was  signed?  A. — Oh,  no. 
because  I  registered  one  letter  A.  B. 
Crossin,  and  signed  it  X-  Y.  Z.,  and  I 
registered  the  letter  A.  B.  Crossin  and 
signed  my  own  name  or  ini- 
tials. The  next  letter  I  went  right 
in  and  the  same  lady  took  it 
from  me.  By  that  time  I 
thought,  well,  what  i*  the  good  of  do- 
ing this.  I  walked  right  in  and  hand- 
ed it  to  her  and  signed  it  F.  J.  Sulli- 
van, and  registered  as  F.  J.  Sullivan. 
No  deception.  They  can  bring  the  lady 
postmistress  in.  It  is  all  right.  She 
can   prove  that  statement. 

Q- — Then  something  was  said  about 
a  letter  not  being  signed.  Were  you  in 
the   habit    of    writing   your    letters    on 


the  typewriter  or  only  occasionally?  A. 
— Only   occasionally. 

Q- — And  did  that  same  error  occur  in 
other  letters,  not  signing?  A. — It  did 
with  me  once. 

Q— How  long  ago?  A. — Well,  in  Au- 
gust or  September. 

Q— What  was  the  letter?  A.  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Manufacturers'  Life  In- 
surance Company,  enclosing  a  cheque 
for  $22.00,  for  my  insurance  policy,  and 
I  had  it  all  sealed  up  and)  over  at  the 
post  office,  and  the  stamp  on  it  and 
all,  when  I  just  thought  I  had  not 
signed  it,  and  I  tore  the  letter  open, 
right  in  the  post  office,  and  had  to  buy 
an  envelope  there  to  seal  it  over  again. 

(1364) 

Q. — And  signed  it.  Of  course  the 
sending  of  a  letter  without  signature 
in  that  case  would  be  of  no  use?  A.— 
No,  would  be  of  no  use.  I  did  not 
have  a  slip  to  enclose  and  they  would 
not  know  who  it   was. 

Q. — Then  I  understand  you  thought 
the  letter  was  signed  until  it  appeared 
in  court?  A. — That  letter,  yes.  As 
soon  as  a  discussion  came  up  about 
that  being  unsigned,  that  is  the  only 
time  I  had  any  idea  it  was  not  my  let- 
ter. 

Q. — And  you  have  never  repudiated 
it?     A.— Never,    not   at  all. 

(1365) 

Q. — Then  there  are  one  or  two  other 
matters.  Mr.  Aylesworth  said  some- 
thing about  a  difficulty  in  lending 
money  on  a  chattel  mortgage  in  Mani- 
toulin  as  part  of  the  conversation. 
What  do  you  say  as  to  that?  A.— 
Well,  as  I  said  yesterday,  there  was 
something  about  Mr.  Gamey— he  said 
something  about  wanting  money.  He 
wanted  to  get  money.  There  was 
something  about  stocks  or  chattels.  I 
am  not  positive  on  that  point  Mr. 
Johnston. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  whether  Mr. 
Aylesworth  said  that,  now  that  it  is 
called  to  your  memory?  A.— Well,  he 
did  say  as  I  said  yesterday,  something 
about  the  Manitoulin  Island. 

Q. — But  you  would  not  undertake  to 
say  just  what  the  connection  was? 
X. — No,    I   would   not. 

The  Chancellor  :  Who  talked  about 
stocks,  or  goods,  or  whatever  it  was? 
Was  it  you  or  Gamey?  A.— Oh,  Gamey. 
He  spoke  something  about  wanting)  a 
loan. 

Q.— I  know.  Mr.  Gamey  says  you 
spoke.  You  say  you  did  not?  A. — Oh, 
no.   I  did  not  say  anything. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Did  you  take  any 
Dart  in  the  conversation  at  all  beyond 
the  introduction?  A.— Well.  I  would 
say  this.  I  toldl  Mr.  Gamey  once  that 
letter  will  be   all   right. 

Q.— But  outside  the  letter?  A.— No, 
nothing  at  all- 
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Q. — So  far  as  the  conversation  be- 
tween, Mr.  Aylesworth  and  Mr.  Gamey 
was    concerned?     A. — Nothing   at    all. 

Q. — Did  you  say  anything-  to  Mr. 
Aylesworth  at  all  about  the  letter,  or 
was  it  Gamey  only  that  you  spoke  to? 
A. — I  only  spoke  to  Mr.   Gamey. 

Q.— And  so  far  as  you  know  about 
it    getting     to    the    Parliament    Build- 

fl366) 

ings,  It  was  either  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gamey,  or  it  was  mailed,  or  in  some 
other  way?  A.— Yes.  I  know  nothing 
about  the  letter  at  all. 

Q. — Now  he  says  that  there  were 
some  written  agreements  between  you- 
Is  that   true?     A.— No,   sir. 

Q.— The  whole  thing  was  verbal, 
whatever  took  place?  A. — The  whole 
thing   was  verbal. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  had  better  re- 
fer to  that  specifically.  That  agree- 
ment is  said  to  be  destroyed.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  what  is  meant. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  You  understand  what 
I  mean?     A.— Yes. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  said  there  was 
am  agreement  by  which  he  was  to  set 
$3000  cash,  or  in  a  few  days,  and  $2000 
at  the  end  of  the  session,  and  in  return 
for  signing  the  agreement  he  was  tc 
support  the  government,  which  was 
afterwards  destroyed?  A.— There  was 
nothing  like   that. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  You  did  not  destroy 
any  agreement  ?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q.— But  the  talk  of  the  $5000  was 
between   you?     A. — Yes. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  say  "nothing 
like  that."  Was  there  any  agreement 
like  that  in  writing?  A.— Nothing,  ex- 
cept those  letters. 

Q.— I  am  speaking  of  an  agreement 
signed  as  he  says?  A.— There  was 
nothing  like  that. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  And  you  say  as  a 
fact  that  you  never  got  any  money 
from  this  man  at  all?  A.— No.  I  never 
got  a   cent  from   him. 

Q.— During  the  months  of  September, 
October    and    November? 

C1367) 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  not  the 
way  It  was  put- 
Mr.  Johnston  :  I  will  put  it  In  another 
way.     From  Mr.  Stratton?     A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — From    Mr.    Gamey?      A. — Never. 

Q. — From   Mr.    Myers?      A. — Never. 

Q. — From    Mr.    Chase?      A- — Never. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  question  rathei 
is.  was  there  a  division  of  money 
which  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Strut 
ton? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  was  coming  to 
that. 

The.  Chief  Justice  :  He  has  stated 
all  those  things  categorically  to  Mr. 
Blake,  but  you  have  a  right  to  go  over 
It. 

The  Chancellor  :  1  do  not  think  Mr 
Blake    asked    him    upon    these    points. 
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except  in  an  incidental  way.  It  wis 
not  put   categorically. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  will  just  follow  the 
Btory    for   a    moment. 

Q. — Did  Myers  bring  any  money  tc 
Chase   that  you  knew  of?     A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — Did  Chase  bring  any  money  or 
parcel  to  the  smoking  room?  A. — Not 
that  I  know  of. 

Q. — Was  there  any  package  of  money 
brought  to  the  smoking  room  on  the 
occasion  that  Mr.  Gamey  speaks  of? 
A. — No,  sir,  not  to  my  recollection.  T 
was  not  there.. 

Q. — If  it  was  there  you  were  not 
there?     A. — I  was  not  there  with  him. 

Q.— On  the  10th  or  11th  September 
he  says?  A. — I  was  not  with  him 
when  there  was  any  parcel  delivered  to 
him  in   any  manner,   shape,   or  form. 

The  Chancellor  :  Or  a  parcel  deliv 
ered  to  you  jointly?  A. — That  is  vhat 
I  mean  by  my.  answer.  There  was  not 
anything    delivered   to   us   jointly. 

(1368) 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Was  there  any  money 
paid  to  you  on  the  29th  January?  A.— 
No,  sir. 

Q. — It  was  said  that  Mr.  Stratton 
gave  the  denomination  of  the  bills? 
A. — No,    sir. 

Q. — And  that  you  opened  it  and  gave 
him  half,  at  the  west  end  of  the  build- 
ing?    A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — That  you  went  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  the  10th  September,  or  the 
11th — went  into  the  smoking  room- 
went  to  the  washroom  and  there  di- 
vided, and  tore  up  the  envelope-  That 
is   not   so?     A. — That    is   not   true. 

Q. — Were  you  ever  with  this  man 
in  the  smoking  room  at  all  on  those 
dates?     A. — No,    sir. 

Q.—  That  is  on  the  0th,  10th  or  11th 
September?     A. — No,   sir,   I  wis   not. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  put  anywhere 
where   you   could   get    it?      A. — No,    sir. 

Q. — 'Containing  money,  by  anybody? 
A. — No,   sir,    there   was   not. 

O- — Now  the  smoking  room)  that  is 
talked  about  is  a  public  room?  A  — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  is  frequented  by  outsiders, 
as  well  as  employees  of  the  building? 
A. — I    think    so yes. 

Q. — It  is  on  the  main  corridor?  A.— 
Yes.    sir,    on    the   second   floor. 

Q.— On  the  second  floor.  That  is  the 
floor  on  which  Mr.  Stratton's  office  is? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.— And  the  Provincial  Secretary's  :is- 
sis.-mt    is?      A.— Yes. 

Q.— And  almost  opposite  the  Cham- 
ber? A.— Yes.  opposite  the  opposition 
lobby. 

Q  —  It  is  near  the  head  of  the  main 
stairway?      A.— Yes. 

(1309) 

Q.— Just   a    little   to   the   right?      A 
West  of   it. 
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Q. — Do  you  know  if  it  is  the  first 
room  to  the  right?  A. — There  is  a 
cloak  room,  and  then  the  smoking 
room. 

Q. — It  is  the  first  room  that  would  be 
open  to  people  to  go  in?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — So  that  people  going-  up  the  main 
stairway,  going  along  that  way,  would 
find  that  the  first  room  that  would 
be  available?  A. — Yes.  and  it  Is 
labelled    "smoking   room." 

Q. — A  public  place?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  at  that  hour  of  the  day, 
say  between  ten  and  twelve,  or  one. 
or  half  past  twelve?  A. — Well,  I  have 
been  in  there  myself — walked  in  there 
And  a  great  many  of  the  employees  go 
In  there  to  sit  down  and  smoke  when 
there  is  no  session  on. 

Q. — Now.  after  that,  in  September 
October.  November  and  December,  did 
you  have  any  money  yourself,  except- 
ing your  wages?  A. — Well,  I  had  money 
besides  my  wages.  I  got  money  from 
Finn;  and  McGann  about  that  time. 
That  is  in  August  sometime.  I  settled 
up  a  final  settlement  with  them  on  my 
harbor  contract  here.  I  suppose  I  had 
$250  or  $300. 

Q— $200  or  $300.  Then  later  on  to- 
wards the  fall,  in  October,  November 
and  December,  you  got  some  money  I 
understand  from  your  father?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q. — For  ordinary  living  purposes?  A. 
— Yes,    sir. 

Q. — For  ordinary  living  purposed? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — I  do  not  want  the  details,  but 
was  it  more  than  a  few  dollars?  A  — 
Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Two  or  three  hundred?  A. — I  got 
a  couple  of   cheques   from  him. 


(1370) 


Q- — And  he  has  often  assisted  you, 
I    understand,    in    that    way?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — He  does  not  himself  keep  house? 
A. — No,    sir. 

Q— Then  you  knew  Gamey  I  sup- 
pose fairly   well?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  you  knew  what  kind  of  man 
he  is.   or  was,  pretty  well?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — I  do  not  use  the  word  offensive- 
ly at  all?  A.— No,  no,  I  knew  Mr. 
Gamey   very   well. 

Q. — And  you  knew  the  kind  of  man 
he  was?     A. — Yes- 

Q. — And  the  position  you  took  as  be- 
ing hand-in-glove  with  the  government 
was  done  no  doubt  with  some  object? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Will  you  tell  us  now  just  in  that 
specific  way  what  the  object  was?  A.— 
Well  he  was  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  I  was  a  partner  on  those 
deals,  and  I  had  to  show  something 
— some  kind  of  power  or  pull  that  I 
was  not  just  alone — dropping  in  with- 
out any  power.  I  wanted  to  lead  him 
to  believe  that  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
power.      That   helped   my   deal    along. 


Q. — And  of  course  what  was  said  in 
the  letter  was  largely?  A. — On  those5 
lines. 

Q.— What  we  would  call  blow?  A.— 
Yes,   a   little. 

Q — Then  you  saw  Mr.  Symes  or  Sims. 
on   one  occasion?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Did  you  get  any  information  from 
him  that  you  communicated  to  Mr. 
Gamey?  A.— I  did  not  get  it  direct 
from  Mr.  Symes.  I  saw  him  around 
the  Walker  House,  and  heard  him  talk- 
ing. 

Q.— What  about?  A.— He  -v:is  talk- 
ing to  my  father. 

(1371) 

Q. — Give  me  about  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about?  A.— Well,  about  the  r  atron- 
age   on   the  Island. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  about  what 
time  that  would  be?  A— Well,  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.— Along  about  February?  A.— Janu- 
ary or  February— along  in  February  I 
think-  I  communicated  all  the  informa- 
tion I  got  to  Mr.  Gamey- 

Q._"On  the  20th  February  while 
Symes  was  down  he  made  a  big  kick 
about  the  patronage."  Had  you  heard 
him  say  anything  that  you  communicat- 
ed here?  A.— Oh,  no,  I  did  not  hear 
him  say  anything  direct;  what  I  pick- 
ed up. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Was  Mr.  Symes 
the    defeated   candidate? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  No,  my  Lord.  Fraser 
was  the  defeated  candidate.  Symes  was 
a  leading  Liberal. 

Witness  :     Yes- 

Mr.  Johnston  :  He  was  one  of  the 
officers   of   the   Liberal    Association. 

Witness  :  I  understand  Mr.  Symes 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  appoint- 
ments there  when  the  district  was  large. 

Q.— I  am  told  he  was  President  of 
the  Liberal  Association?  A.— Well,  I 
do  not  know  his  connection  with  the 
Liberal  Association. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Now  did  you  hear 
anything  said  about  "consideration" 
on  the  first  day  on  which  you  inti-oduc- 
ed  Mr.   Gamey  to  Mr.   Stratton. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  was  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Mr.  Johnston  :    Yes,  My  Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  10th  or  11th  Sep- 
tember. 

H372> 

Mr.  Blake  :  9th  or  10th,  wasn't  it, 
my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  Well,  Mr.  Gamey 
put   it   on   the   10th. 

Mr.  Blake  :  'When  the  letter  was 
produced  my  Lord,  it  was  dated  the 
10th. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  said  at  first  it 
was  the  9th  in  his  statement,  and  then 
he  got  the  letter,  and  the  11th  was 
included  in  it.  So  that  it  is  between 
the    three    days. 

Witness  :  The  only  thing  I  heard 
about  consideration  that  day  was,  that 
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in  the  discussion,  Mr.  Stratton  stid, 
you  will  receive  the  same  considera- 
tion, if  you  support  the  government— 
if  you  support  the  government  you 
will  receive  the  same  consideration  that 
any  supporter  of  the  government  will 
receive.     That  is  the  only  thing. 

Q. — He  had  then  expressed  himself 
as  being  a  suporter  of  ihe  government? 
A. — Yes:  I  think  that  came  in  connection 
with — he  said  something  about  this  ap- 
pointment of  a  magistrate  or  something. 
I  think  that  is  the  way  the  word  "con- 
sideration" was  mentioned. 

Q. — And  he  spoke  .shout  getting,  as 
I  understand  it— about  having  the 
patronage  of  the  riding?     A- — Yes. 

Q. — And  Mr.  Stratton  said  to  him, 
just  in  that  way?  A. — That  is  as 
clear  as  I  am  on  that  point,  Mr.  John- 
ston. 

Q. — That  is  the  only  consideration 
that  was  talked  of?  A. — You  see  that 
interview 

The  Chancellor  .  If  vou  would  not 
speak  so  much,  and  answer  the  ques- 
tion, we  would  ge:  on  quicker,  and 
shorten  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  was  the  only 
connection  in  which  the  word  "con- 
sideration"  was   mentioned. 

(1373) 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  his  recol- 
lection. He  Is  not  very  clear  about  it. 
That   is   the   amount  of  it. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Did  you  hear  any- 
thing said  about  consideration  being 
given  to  him  for  supporting  the  gov- 
ernment?    A. — No.    sir. 

Q.— Did  anything  of  that  kind  1:  ke 
place   in   your   hearing?     A. — No,    sir. 

The  Chancellor  :  Well,  there  is  a 
good  deal  more  of  that  conversation 
that  ought  to  be  asked  about,  if  we 
are  to  investigate  this  matter.  There 
is  a  good  deal  more  about  that  conver- 
sation. I  have  a  short  note  of  it  here. 
Mr.  Gamey  put  it  that  when  "consid- 
eration" was  spoken  of,  that  it  was 
something  of  value  that  was  to  be 
given,  and  that  Mr.  Stratton  wondered 
who  would  handle  the  parcel,  and  spoke 
of  Vance  as  a  good  man  to  handle  the 
parcel. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  was  just  comiag  to 
that. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  is  spread  over 
a  good   many  pages  there  no  doubt- 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  will  get  it  here,  t>nd 
I  will    take  the  witness  over   it. 

Q. — "The  question  was  discussed,  that 
I  should  go  and  meet  Mr.  Stratton  my- 
self, and  discuss  with  him  the  <iues- 
tion  of  the  patronage  for  the  riding, 
and  discuss  the  question  of  the  payment 
of  the  money."  (Page  08.)  Was  Dial 
ever  discussed,  or  arranged  between 
you  and  Mr.  Gamey?  A.— No,  sir,  that 
was  not. 

Q. — "I  understood  then  it  was  com- 
ing from   Mr,   Stratton,  or  through  him 

$3000."  Was  that  ever  discusssed 
between  you  in  any  way?     A.— No,  sir. 
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Q— Or  that  it  was  coming  through 
Stratton,    or  from   him?     A. — No,    sir. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  an  earlier 
date  ^ou  are  speaking  of. 

Mr."  Johnston  :     Yes. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  He  is  coming  to 
it  now. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  He  said,  "I  was  in 
his  office  on  the  10th  September— on 
or  about  the  10th  September.  Frank 
Sulivan  took  me  to  his  office  then.*' 
Is  that  true?     A.— Yes,  sir.  1 

_  (1375) 

Q. — That  is  on  what  date  that  you 
took  him?  A.— I  think  it  was  the 
9th. 

Q. — Was  it  the  day  before  the  Ayles- 
worth  interview?  A.— Yes,  sir,  the  day 
before  the  Aylesworth  interview. 

Q. — Now,  he  said,  "He  understood  I 
was  talking  of  supporting  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  I  should  get  the  pat- 
ronage. The  election  petition  would 
be  withdrawn,  and  he  spoke  about  con- 
sideration." Is  that  true  or  not  true? 
A. — No,  sir.  There  was  the  protest 
talked  of.  He  talked  about  wanti.ig  to 
see  about  the  protest. 

Q. — About   the    lawyers?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Is  it  true  in  this  connection? 
A. — No,   it  is  not. 

The  Chancellor:  He  explains  about 
consideration. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Not  any  money 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Johnston:  "There  was  not  any 
money  mentioned  between  us  that  day, 
but  there  was  to  be  something  of  value 
given."  "Some  arrangement  was  to  be 
carried  out  or  consideration  of  some 
kind."     Is  that  true?     A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — "Of  course  that  had  all  been 
talked  about  between  Sullivan  and*  I." 
A. — No,    sir,    it   had   not. 

Q. — "And  he  was  not  ready  on  the 
10th  to  carry  that  out."  Do  you  know 
anything  about  that?  A.— No,  sir,  I 
know  nothing  about  It. 

Q.— "He  spoke  about  wondering,  with 
Sullivan,  and  I  together— he  was 
wondering  who  would  handle  the  parcel- 
He  spoke  about  Vance.  He  said  he 
did  not  know  that  Vance  was  in  the 
city."  Is  that  true?  A.— No.  sir.  it 
is   not  true. 

Q.— "Spoke  about  in  a  sort  of  inquir- 
ing way wondering:  if  Vance   was   in 

(1376) 

the    city spoke    about    as    if    Vance 

would  be  a  good  person  to  handle  the 
parcel  if  he  was  there,  although  he  did 
not  say  so  in  these  words."  Anything 
said  that  would  Indicate  that  in  any 
shape   or   form?      A. — No.    sir. 

Q.-=-"Well.   there  was  a   diseus=i' 
to    some    appointments    that     were    to 
be    made   on    the    Island    in    regard    to 
the    patronage."      You      have      told    us 
about  that?     A.— Yes,  sir. 
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Q. — Then  he  says,  "I  remember  that 
he"  (Mr.  Stratton)  "said,  I  might  make 
some  appointments  to  satisfy  my 
friends  up  there,  because  it  would  be 
necessary  to  do  something  for  them, 
£hey  would  not  be  satisfied  with  my 
turning  over  to  support  the  govern- 
ment unless  they  were  arranged  for 
in  some  way  or  another."  Did  Mr. 
Stratton  ever  make  use  of  any  such 
words?  A. — No,  sir,  I  never  heard  any- 
thing like   that. 

Q.— Then  he  says  (Page  71),  "Well, 
I  was  to  sign  a  letter  agreeing  to  sup- 
port the  government.  Q. — Was  one  1  .re- 
pared?  A. — Yes,  sir,  there  was  one 
prepared."  You  have  told  us  your  ver- 
sion about  that.  You  say  that  that 
is  not  so?  A. — That  is  not  so.  so  far 
as   I    know. 

Q. — And  it  was  not  produced  to  you? 
A. — No,    sir. 

Q. — That  you  and  Stratton  "did  not 
ask  him  to  sign  it  particularly  then." 
Stratton  said  that  he  "would  have  to 
sign  that  letter  some  time."  Any  truth 
in  that  at  all?    A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — That  you  and  Mr.  Stratton  did 
not  seem  to  be  quite  ready  to  carry 
out  the  full  extent  of  the  deal,  "to 
pay  over  the  payments  I  expected  to 
get."  Was  there  any  readiness  re- 
quired, or  anything  else?  A. — No.  sir, 
I   hadn't    anything    to    do    with    that. 

(1377) 

Q. — And  you  knew  nothing  of  it?  A. 
— No,   sir. 

Q. — And  then  he  says,  "that  was  a 
part  of  the  deal,  that  I  was  to  sign  the 
letter.  It  was  another  part  of  the  deal 
I  was  to  receive  the  payment  when  I 
signed  it."  Is  that  true  or  false?  A.— 
It  is  not  true. 

Q — Then  he  said,  "By  arrangement 
with  Prank  Sullivan  I  called  at  Mr. 
Stratton's  office  the  next  forenoon  af- 
ter the  interview  in  Mr.  Aylesworth's 
office?"  A. — I  made  no  such  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  Gamey. 

Q. — And  you  did  not  go?  A. — No,  sir, 
I  was  not  there. 

Q- — That  would  be  he  says  about  the 
11th.  Then  on  the  11th  he  goes  on: 
"Sullivan  and  myself  went  into  Mr. 
Stratton's  office  and  he  was  not  in. 
We  waited  there  for  some  time,  wait- 
ed around  and  walked  around,  and  af- 
ter quite  a  time  he  came  into  his  office. 
Sullivan  and  I  were  in  there  together, 
and  he  spoke  to  us."  Now  you  say  you 
were  not  there,  so  that  of  course  can- 
not be  true?    A. — No.  sir. 

Q. — Then,  listen  to  this.  He  said  : 
"(Stratton  said  that  everything  was 
ready  and  arranged  for.  and  seemed  to 
be  in  quite  a  hurry  for  me  to  get 
through.  He  said,  now  you  and  Sulli- 
van go  down  to  the  smoking  room  fnd 
wait  there  and  this  parcel  will  be 
•-brought  down.  He  took  the  ene/lope 
out  of  his  pocket  and  laid  it  en  the 
table  in  his  office,  on  his  desk  rather, 
and   said,    this   parcel    will   be   brought 


down  and  left  in  the  smoking  room 
for  you."  Is  that  true  or  false?  A. — 
I  say  that  that  is  false. 

Q. — "Anything  you  want  in  regard  to 
appointments  up  in  your  riding,  write 
and  let  me  know  at  any  time,  and  I 
will  attend  to  it  for  you."  That  was 
in  the  fotrenoon  of  the  11th  September, 

(13781 

he  says.  Then  he  says  (Page  78.)  That 
is  about  the  letter  of  the  10th 
September,  the  Aylesworth  letter,  if 
I  may  call  it  so,  in  Mr.  Aylesworth's 
office.  "I  think  I  saw  the  letter  in  Mr. 
Stratton's  office  then.  Sullivan  gave  the 
letter  or  laid  it  down  on  Mr.  Stratton's 
table,  and  it  was  left  there  with  him- 
Whether  left  by  me  or  Sullivan  I  am 
not  sure,  but  I  think  it  was  left  by 
Sullivan."  Is  that  correct?  A — No, 
sir,   it  is  not  correct. 

(1379) 

Q. — Then  he  says  he  stood  at  the 
window  of  the  smoking  room,  you  and 
he,  and  "a  party  came  in  and  laid  the 
envelope  he  had  seen  in  Mr.  Stratton's 
office,  or  one  like  it,  on  the  table  in 
the  smoking  room,  and  went  out  im- 
mediately— this  party  did.  Sullivan  went 
over  and  picked  up  the  envelope,  put 
it  in  his  pocket,  and  him  and  I  walk- 
ed down  to  the  washroom  together  and 
went  in  there.  He  took  the  envelope 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  counted  the 
money,  and  tore  up  the  envelope.  ..nd 
gave  me  half  of  the  money.  Q—  And 
how  much  did  he  give  you?  A.— $1500. 
Q— And  how  much  money  was  there  in 
the  parcel?  A— $3000.  Q.— Of  what 
bills?  A.— They  were  Ontario  Bank 
bills."  What  do  you  say  about  that? 
A.— That  is  a  lie. 

Q. — Well,  that  is  a  good  name  to  give 
It  if  it  is  so.  Now,  I  am  looking  for 
the  interview  of  the  29th  January. 
I  And'  it  is  page  126.  Now  I  will  tell 
you  what  Mr.  Gamey  says  with  refer- 
ence to  the  deal  on  the  29th  January 
he  has  told  us  about.  I  begin  at  page 
324  of  the  evidence,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page.  Your  Lordship,  the  Chief 
Justice,  will  see  that  that  is  where  it 
begins.  He  says  :  "He  was  with  me 
most  of  the  time,  I  fancy,  while  I  was 
conversing  with  Mr.  Stratton  in  regard 
to  that  interview  in  the  first  place" 
(that  is  The  Globe)  "and  after  we 
came  out  from  Mr.  Stratton's  office 
that  afternoon  Sullivan  told  me  if  I 
would  sign  that  interview  we  would 
get  $1000  cash."  Did  that  conversa- 
tion take  place?     A.— No,  sir. 

The  Chancellor  :  Before  that  he 
says,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  what 
he  says  on  that,  "Sullivan  told  me  that 
the  other  Ministers  were  sort  of  jibing 
Stratton   a   little   about     his   deal   with 

(1380) 

me,  and  that  Mr.  Stratton  wanted  this 
interview  so  as  to  have  the  public  au- 
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nouncement  from  me."  What  do  you 
say  as  to  that?    A. — I  never  said  that. 

Q. — That  is  an  earlier  par*. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes,  that  is  on  page 
119. 

Q. — I  suppose  you  did  not  know  ,ny- 
thing  about  it,  whether  they  were  or 
were   not?      A. — No. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  did  not  say 
that?     A.— No,    I   did   not   say   that. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Then  following,  on 
page  125  he  says,  "After  you  told  him 
that  if  he  signed  the  Interview  you 
would  get  the  thousand  dollars  in  cash. 
Then  he  says,  "Him  and  I  went  up  to 
the  Public  Works  Department  together 
that  afternoon  and  I"  left  him  up  there 
some  place  and  went  into  one  or  two 
of  the  offices.  I  went  into  one  office 
there  where  there  was  a  Mr.  Doherty, 
and  I  went  into  Mr.  Campbell's  office 
that  same  afternoon  I  think  for  a  few 
minutes."  Then  he  is  asked  the  ques- 
tion, "When  was  It  in  that  day  you 
had  the  promise  of  the  $1000?  A  — 
That  was  after  we  came  out  of  Mr. 
Stratton's  office — Mr.  Sullivan  and  I 
together."  Is  that  correct?  A. — No, 
sir- 

Q.— "The  first  time  I  was  in  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's office — that  was  the  first  time 
after  I  saw  Mr.  Stratton.  Q. — And  that 
was  before  you  had  gone  over  the  in- 
terview and  made  your  alterations  in 
it?  A. — Yes."  Well  then  he  went  back 
after  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  He  says  Sullivan  nrd 
he  were  in  there  together  in  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's office. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  He  says  you  and  he 
were    in    Mr.    Stratton's    office    on    the 

(1381) 

29th  January.  I  do  not  mean  in  his 
anain  office,  but  his  private  office? 
A. — No,   sir,   I  was  not. 

Q.— You    were    not?     A.— No,    sir. 

Q.— Before  he  got  The  Globe  interview 
he  says,  "Sullivan  had  said  to  me, 
that  we  would  get  a  payment— a  cash 
payment  he  thought  of  $1000.  if  I 
signed  that  interview."  That,  of  course, 
you  have  already  contradicted-  Then 
he  says,  "When  I  was  talking  to  The 
Globe  reporter,  Mr.  Frank  Sulivau  ..ame 
into  that  office,  that  Is  the  outer  office 
of  Mr.  Stratton,  and  he  said,  well.  I 
am  ready  now."  Is  that  correct?  A.— 
No.   sir.   it  is   not. 

Q.— "So  I  got  up  and  started  out  with 
him.  and  Mr.  Sullivan  went  out  into 
the  hall  ahead  of  me."  Is  that  correct? 
A- — No.  sir. 

Q._-Mr.  Stratton  and  I  spoke  a  mo- 
ment In  the  vestibule  between  the  two 
offices  and  Mr.  Stratton  said,  I  have 
given  Frank  so  many  fifties,  and  so 
many  twenties  and  so  many  tens  and 
so  many  fives,  making  a  thousand  dol- 
lars." Had  he  given  you  any  money? 
A.— No,   sir,    he  hart    not. 

Q.— Then  he  says.  "We  got  out  into 
the  hall  and  started  away,  Frank  Sulli- 
van said,   well,   they  have   a   good  deal 
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of  money  around.  He  said  Mr.  Stratton 
said  he  had  $750  of  that  at  his  own 
office,  and  he  got  $250  out  of  the  At- 
torney-General's Department."  Is  that 
true?      A. — Why,    no. 

Q. — Was  the  Attorney-General's  De- 
partment mentioned  on  any  occasion 
between  you  and  him?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Or  any  money?     A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — Then  he  says  you  went  out  at 
the  west  entrance  of  the  building. 
Now   this    would    be   after   six   o'clook. 

(1382) 

You  took  the  envelope  out  of  your 
pocket,  tore  it  up,  and  counted  the 
money,  and  gave  him  half,  gave  him 
nine  fifties,  two  twenties  and  a  ten.  ;;nd 
that  you  and  he  went  down  to  College- 
street  together,  and  took  a  car  as  far  as 
Yonge-street  and  he  left  you.  Now  is 
that  true?  A. — It  is  not  true.  It  is 
all   true   but   that    money   matter. 

Q. — That  is  about?  A. — Going  out  of 
the  building,  and  the  way  we  came 
out.  and  going  down  to  the  car  is  all 
true 

Q. — In  order  to  get  out  of  the  build- 
ing at  that  hour  of  the  night,  which 
door  have  you  to  go  out?  A- — Have  to 
go  Out  the  west  door. 
"Q. — The  others  are  locked  up?  A  — 
Yes.   sir.   I   know  that. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Now.  I  do  not  know 
my  Lords  that  there  Is  much  more  I 
desire  to  ask. 

The  Chancellor  :  What  was  said  be- 
tween you,  if  anything  in  discussing, 
whether  Smith  of  Algoma  could  be 
bought  or  not?  A. — There  was  never 
a  word  said  about  that. 

Q. — Did  you  say  you  would  try,  and 
see  him?     A.— No,   sir.   I   did   not. 

Q. — What  was  said  about  withdrawing 
the  petition  against  Smyth?  A.— I 
never  discussed  that  with  anybody. 

Q. — What  was  discussed  about  saw- 
ing off  his  petition?  A— There  v:is 
not  anything  discussed  about  sawing  a 
petition  off.  There  was  talk  about  the 
protest   against   Mr.   Davis. 

He  says  that  you  said.  "Davis  will 
never  face  a  trial,  and  will  give  big 
value  to  have  it  sawed-off?"  A.— No. 
sir-    I   never  said   that. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  mentioned 
in  the  House.  That  is  the  reas  >;i  I 
asked    it. 

(1383) 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Then  coming  to  the 
meeting  which  my  learned  friend  ex- 
amined you  about.  You  told  my  learn- 
ed friend  that  he  told  you  that  he  had 
been  telling  his  friends,  whether  in 
Mauitoulin  or  Toronto,  or  both,  you 
were  not  very  clear?  A.— No,  I  r.m 
not    very   clear   on    that. 

Q—About  this  s>tory.  Now  at  that 
time  when  he  was  telling  you  that,  was 
there  anything  said  then  about  turn- 
ing out  the  government?  A.— Yes,  he 
said  that  they  would  use  it  to  try  and 
defeat  the  government. 
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Q. — So  that  the  object  of  the  story 
would  be  two-fold,  to  satisfy  himself 
and  his  friends,  and  to  defeat  the  gov-  • 
ernment  and  make  him  Minister  of 
Mines?  A.— And  make  him  Minister  of 
Mines.     That  was  his  ambition. 

Q.— Then  when  you  went  down  to  the 
piano  factory,  where  did  you  meet  Mr. 
Gamey?  A.— Right  in  front  of  the  fac- 
tory—right  at  the  door— close  to  the 
doorway. 

Q.— And  how  did  you  get  upstairs  ? 
Was  it  dark?  A — Yes,  sir,  Mr-  Gamey 
opened  the  door  and  put  his  hand  up 
on  a  box  there  and  got  a  candle. 

Q.— Lit  it  there?  A — Yes,  sir,  lit  it 
there. 

Q- — And  then  you  went  up?  A.— 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  see  anything  before  you 
went  into  this  room,  that  has  been,  talk- 
ed   of?      A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q- — What  did  you  see?  A.— T  saw 
an  umbrella  lying  on  a  work  bench 
there — a  wet  umbrella. 

Q.—  Was  it  raining  that  night?  A.— 
Yes,   sir. 

Q.— Was  your  attention  particularly 
directed  to  that?  A.— Yes,  sir,  I  called 
Mr.  Gamey's  attention  to  it. 

Q- — Al  little  suspicious?  A — Yes,  sir, 
a    little   suspicious. 

(1383  1-2) 

Q  —  And  what  did  he  say?  A. — He 
saiji  he  thought  the  old  man  had  left 
the  umbrella  for  him. 

Q.— That  would  be  Crossin?  A.— That 
would  be  Crossin. 

Q—  He  thought  the  old  man  had  left 
the  umbrella  for  him?     A.— Yes. 

Q.— Then  you  went  in?    A.— Yes. 

Q.— And  he  lit  the  gas?  A.— I  lit 
the  gas. 

Q. — Had  you  been  up  there  before? 
A. — Yes,  sir,  I  had  been  up  there  on 
one  or  two  occasions. 

Q. — And  some  talk  about  a  piano 
company?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — I  need  not  go  Into  that-  And  then 
you  sat  down.  What  was  done  with 
the  candle?  A. — The  candle  was  put 
out.  Mr.  Gamey  handed  me  the  candle 
while  he  opened  the  door.  When  he 
opened  the  door  I  went  in  and  turned 
the  gas  on  and  lit  it  from  the  candle. 

(1384) 

Q. — And  then  you  sat  down  near  the 
little  desk?  A. — Yes,  sir,  I  sat  down 
with  my  back  up  against  the  win- 
dow. 

Q. — And  you  knew  the  story  that 
was  going  to  be  told,  you  say?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

•  Q— The  substance  of  it?  A.— It  had 
been  rehearsed  in  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings. 

Q. — Had  he  said  anything  in  the  Par- 
liament Buildings,  about  who  had 
taken  the  money  to  the  room,  as  part 
of  the  story?  A.— Well  he  did.  He  said 
that  Myers  had  taken  the  monej'  to 
the  room. 


Q. — Did  you  correct  him  at  the  Par- 
liament Buildings?  A — No,  sir,  I  never 
eaid  anything  to  him. 

Q. — When  you  got  down  to  this  in- 
terview who  was  it  that  directed  the 
conversation?     A. — Mr.   Gamey. 

Q. — Who  was  it  that  shaped  the  course 
it  should   take?     A. — Mr.   Gamey. 

Q. — Did  you  originate  anything  at 
all  yourself,  in  the  way  of  a  new  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  or  was  it  all  done 
by  Mr.  Gamey?  A.— Well,  latterly  I 
originated  some  of  the  ideas. 

Q. — No,  but  I  mean  as  to  the  sub- 
jects?    A. — No,  not  as  to  the  subjects. 

Q. — Now  during  that  period  did  you 
know  that  any  one  was  in  the  room? 
A. — No,  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q. — No.  Did  you  have  any  suspicion 
at  all?  A. — Well,  I  cannot  say  that 
I  had  suspicions.  This  umbrella  kind 
of  at  first — that  kind  of  made  me  a 
little  suspicions,  but  I  went  in  and  sat 
down. 

Q. — Did  you  go  over  towards  the 
piano?      A.— I    went   over    towards    the 

(1385) 

piano   latterly — yes,   sir. 

Q. — WTere  you  intercepted  in  any 
way?  A. — Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Gamey  got  up 
and  kind  of  stood  between  me  and  the 
end  of  the  piano. 

Q. — And  did  you  attach  any  sigaifi- 
cance  to  that  at  all?  A.— Well,  I  did— 
I  thought. 

The  Chancellor:  The  conversation  was 
all  over  then,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  No,  My  Lord,  not 
quite. 

Q. — Was  the  conversation  all  over  at 
that  time?  A. — There  were  a  few  re- 
marks after  that — just  a  few. 

Q. — Then  you  have  heard  the  story 
that  is  told  by  these  young  men  that 
my  learned  friend  asked  you  about? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Is  that  in  the  regular  connection 
and  sequence  in  which  it  was  told? 
A.— No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q. — You  do  not  think  it  is-  Was  it 
told  by  you  as  a  confession  at  all?  A.— 
No,    sir. 

Q. — Gone  over  by  you  and  Gamey  as 
a  story?  A.— Yes,  sir.  That  was  the 
object  of  our  visit  to  the  piano  fac- 
tory. 

Q. — Then  there  were  only  the  two 
times  that  you  and  he  were  at  the 
buildings  together,  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  is  putting  it,  that  is  going 
together  by  appointment?  A.— Yes,  sir. 
Q.— That  would  be  what  dates?  A.— 
Well,  in  September,  and  then  I  was 
witrt  him  when  he  gave  The  Globe  in- 
terview. 

q. — Now  are  those  the  only  occasions 
on  which  you  were  with  him  at  Strat- 
ton's  office,  private  or  main  office? 
A.— Yes- 

Q. — Those  are  the  only  two.  Was 
anything  said  by  him  in  connection 
with  "that  fact?    A— Yes,  eir- 
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Q- — What  was  said?  A.— Well,  up  In 
the  Parliament  Buildings  he  said  those 

(1386) 

are  the  two  dates  on  which  you  were 
with  me  to  Mr.  Stratton's,  In  which 
we  can  prove  we  were  together  there. 

Q. — In  which  he  could  prove  you  were 
tog-ether?      A. — Yes. 

Q.— You  were  not  disputing  that  at 
that  time?  A.— No.  I  was  not  disput- 
ing it. 

Q- — And  you  talked  a  good  deal  mere 
than  appears  in  the  Interview?    A.— Yes. 
Q. — You   talked   altogether  how   long? 
A. — Oh.  I  do  not  know. 

Q. — An  hour  we  have  heard — three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  or  an  hour?  A.— 
Yes.  sir,  about  that. 

Q. — And  talking  all  the  time,  I  sup- 
pose? A. — Yes,  sir,  did  not  lose  any 
time. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  said  at  that 
interview  about  $100,000?  A.— Yes,  sir. 
Q.— What  was  said?  A— Well,  that 
was  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  con- 
versation. I  drew  my — I  spoke — I  was 
the  authority  for  that  statement,  in 
this  way.  Mr.  Gamey  had  told  me  how 
much  we  could  make  out  of  it  in  his 
way  of  going  into  the  scheme,  and  I 
said,  Why,  you  just  stick  to  what  you 
have  done,  support  the  government, 
and  those  schemes  of  ours  will  go 
through,   and   we   can   make  $100,01  M>. 

Q. — That  was  how  that  came  up?  A. 
—Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Then,  after  you  left  the  piano 
place  I  might  ask  you  in  this  connec- 
tion where  did  you  go?  A. — We  went 
down  and  went  east  on  Adelaide -street 
and  into  the  hotel  on   the  corner. 

Q. — Then  from  there  where  did  you 
go?  A. — Well,  we  were  in  the  Hotel. 
and  Mr.  Gamey  and  I  had  a  drink  and 
a  cigar.     We  walked  down  Bay-street- 

(1387) 

The  Chancellor  :  That  same  night? 
A. — Yes,   sir,  down  to    Bay  and  King. 

Mr-  Johnston  :  What  was  said  at 
the  time  you  parted?  A. — Well.  Mr. 
Gamey  'led  me  to  believe  he  had  given 
up  the  intention  he  had,  that  he  was 
going  to  stick  to  what  he  had  done 
and  support  the  government. 

Q. — You  thought  from  what  he  had 
said  then?  A.— That  he  had  given  up 
his  intention. 

Q. — Given  up  his  intention  of  explod- 
ing, and  was  going  to  support  the 
government?  That  was  the  impression 
he  conveyed  to  you?  A.  -Well,  he  did 
not  make  me  think  there  was  going 
to  be  any  explosion.  I  thought  he  had 
told  those  things  to  somebody  and  that 
he  was  going  to  go  and  say  they  were 
not  so,   and   that   was  all. 

Q — Then  1  was  aJbout  to  ask  you 
with  reference  to  the  letter.  Mr.  Ford 
you  say  is  solicitor  for  the  Treasury 
Office?     A.— Yes. 
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Q—  He  is  the  solicitor  for  the  Trea- 
sury? A.— I  do  not  know  what  his 
position  is. 

Q  —  He  is  on  the  same  flat  as  you 
are?     A.— Yes,   sir. 

Q.-Frank  Ford.  He  got  that  ap- 
pointment do  you  know  when?  A.— 
Well.  I  knew  when  he  got  it,  just  after 
Mr.    McDougall   left. 

Q.— And  how  long  has  he  been  ud  on 
your  flat?  A.— Oh.  well,  quite  a  littl* 
while. 

Q.— Some  months?     A.— Yes. 

Q.— Before  that  he  was  on  the  flat 
below?  A.— Yes.  I  knew  him  before 
that. 

Q- — And  on  the  occasion  of  writing 
these    instructions,    you    say    that    you 

(1388) 
got   him    to?     A.—  Typewrite   for   me. 

Q—  But  that  nobody  had  anything  to 
do  with  it  except  yourself?  A.— I  wrote 
them  out. 

Q-— And  now  did  Mr.  Stratton  know 
about  any  communication  or  correspon- 
dence that  you  were  having  with  Mr. 
Gamey?     A — No,   sir. 

Q. — Did  he  know  anything  about  the 
proposed  deals  that  were  going  on? 
A. — No.  sir. 

Q. — Was  he  or  any  other  member  of 
the  government  consulted  in  any  way 
with  reference  to  these  instructions, 
the  letters  or  the  deals?     A. — No.  sir. 

Q. — It  was  a  matter  entirely  between 
you  and  Mr.  Gamey?  A.— Between  Mr. 
Gamey  and  myself. 

Q. — Then  it  is  not  a  fact  that  you  had 
shown  Mr.  Stratton's  letters  or  any 
letters  to  Mr.  Gamey?  A.— No.  sir.  I 
did   not  show  him  any  letters. 

Q. — I   suppose   if   you   had   you   knew 

enough 

I  do  not  know  that 


He    is    not    my    wit- 
I    am    cross-examln- 


The  Chancellor 
you  can  ask  that. 

Mr.  Johnston  : 
ness,  my  Lord- 
ing. 

The  Chancellor  :  Oh,  yes.  but  he  is 
not  adverse  to  you.  It  does  not  matter, 
if  he  had  shown  them,  what  would 
happen. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Not  what  would  have 
happened. 

The  Chancellor  :  What  was  your 
question,    then? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Did  you  know,  with- 
out telling  me  what  you  knew,  did  you 
know  what  effect  the  knowled- 
these  letters  between  you  and  Gamey 
would  have  if  they  were  known  to  the 
Ministers? 

The    Chancellor  :      T    think    you 
ask   the   Ministers    that,    but   he   cannot 

(1389) 
tell   how   the   Minister    would    act. 
one    would    act    differently,    perhaps.     I 
do    not    think    you    can    ask    that. 
Mr.  Johnston  :  Very  well,  my  Lord. 
The   Chancellor  :     He   does    not    know- 
as    much    about    the    Ministers,    accord- 
ing  to    his  own   confession,   as  he   says 
In   his  letters. 
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Mr.  Johnston  :  I  think  he  is  about 
right. 

Mr.  Blake  :  My  learned  friend  asked 
that  question  after  reading-  his  letters, 
my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  has  disclaimed 
that. 

Mr.  Blake:     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Johnston  :    Nothing-  further. 

The  Chancellor  :  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  any  other  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  knowing  anything  about  this 
matter,  apart  from  Mr.  Stratton  alto- 
gether?   A. — In  what  way  do  you  mean. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  any 
of  the  other  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
knowing  anything  about  this  matter? 
A- — No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q. — Because  in  the  interview  it  was 
said,  all  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
know  about  it.  You  deny  saying  th.it. 
You  have  no  knowledge  of  any  of  the 
Ministers  knowing  anything  of  it?  A. — 
I  said  all  the  Ministers  knew  that  Mr. 
Gamey  was  going  to  support  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Q. — That  is  not  the  question.  About 
this  intriguing  that  was  going  on?      A. 

(1390) 

— No,  sir. 

Q. — They  all  knew  he  was  going  to 
support  the  government,  because  I  sup- 
pose all  the  country  knew  it  more  or 
less,  at  some  point  of  time  at  all 
events. 

Mr.  Blake  :  No  doubt  your  Lordship's 
question  was  based  upon  one  that  I 
asked  yesterday.  Did  you  tell  him 
that  the  rest  of  the  cabinet  were  try- 
ing to  sit  on  Mr.  Stratton,  and  he 
thought  he  would  show  them  what  he 
could   do- 

The  Chancellor  :  It  is  nor  only  based 
on  that,  but  what  took  place  at  the 
interview. 

Mr.  Blake  :  But  still  that  was  a 
very  distinct  affirmation  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  other  members  of  the 
government.    . 

Q. — Then  Mr.  Sullivan,  If  I  under- 
stood you  correctly  yesterday,  you 
stated  that  the  first  that  you  aeard 
about  the  Minister  of  Mines  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Gamey  was  on  the  last 
visit  that  you  had  at  the  Parliament 
Buildings?  A. — Yes,  sir,  that  was  the 
first. 

Q. — That  was  the  first  and  last  oc- 
casion on  which  he  mentioned  that? 
A. — No,   sir. 

Q.— At  the  piano  factory?  A.— He 
never  mentioned  it  in  the  piano  fac- 
tory. 

Q—  That  was  the  first  and  last  oc- 
casion then?  A.— No,  there  was  another 
occasion.  He  mentioned  it  to  be  in 
front   of  the  Walker   House. 

Q.— That  was  subsequently?  A.— 
That  was  after  he  had  made  his  state- 
ment in  the  House;   on  Saturday. 

Q.— That  is  right.  But  on  no  occasion 
did  he.  mention  anything  to  you  about 
his  being  the  Minister  of  Mines  until 
the  day  before  he  made  his  statement  in 


the   House?     A.— The     day     before  he 
(1391) 

made  his  statement  in  the  House. 

Q. — And  had  never  said  anything 
that  would  have  led  up  to  that?  A. — 
No,   I   do   not   think   he   did. 

Q.— Nothing.  How  then  do  you  say 
to-day,  that  his  ambition  was  always 
to  be  Minister  of  Mines?  A.— Well,  I 
do  not— that  was  the  impression  he 
gave  me  that  day— I  do  not  say  It  was 
always— I  do  not  think  I  used  the  word 
always. 

Q—  That  was  his  main— I  forget  the 
words?  A.— His  scheme  seemed  to  be 
to  carry  out  the  ambition  of  being 
made   Minister   of   Mines. 

Q.— And  you  gained  that  then  from 
the  fact  of  his  never  mentioning  :<ny- 
thing  about  it?  A.— No,  he  did  men- 
tion it  as  I  say;  he  elaborated  this 
scheme. 

q —For  six  months  you  had  been  dis- 
cussing this  thing,  and  during  that  six 
months  nothing  had  been  said  about 
it?  A.— No.  If  this  scheme  of  his.  to 
land  himself 

Q. — Never  mind. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  Surely  he  has  a  right 
to   answer. 

Mr.  Blake  :  That  is  a  fact.  That 
for  six  months  you  had  been  negotiat- 
ing matters,  from  August  on.  but  noth- 
ing had  been  said  about  his  being  Min- 
ister of  Mines  until  the  day  before  he 
made  the  statement  in  the  House?  A. 
—We  had  been  negotiating  on  different 

Q._IS  not  that  the  case?  A.— That 
is  the  case,  because  we  were  negotiat- 
ing on   different    lines. 

q  —You  were  negotiating  on  different 
lines.  By  the  way,  did  you  keep,  or 
assist  in  keeping  an  hotel  in  Palm?r- 
ston  during  June,  July  and  August  of 
1902?     A.— I  was  in  Palmerston. 

(1392) 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Does  that  arise  out 
of  the   cross-examination? 

The  Chancellor  :  This  is  new  mat- 
ter, you  can  go   into   it  afterwards. 

Mr.  Blake  :  It  was  the  amount  of 
his  payment,  what  he  was  receiving. 

The  Chancellor  :  There  was  nothing 
mentioned  about  that.  You  can  ask 
him. 

Witness  :  My  uncle  is  an  hotelkeep- 
er  in  Palmerston,  and  he  went  to  the 
Old  Country,  and  I  was  there  for  about 
five  weeks. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Part  of  June,  the  whole 
of  July,  and  part  of  August?  A— I 
was  there  in  June,  and  a  part  of  July, 
and  then  I  went  back  again  in  August, 
just  to  a  reception.  My  uncle  had 
been  married,  and  I  went  back  In 
August   for   a   day   or   two. 

Q_ Ferns?      A.— No.    Kearns. 

Q.— Thank  you.  Because  it  would  te 
scarcely  worth  your  while  to  be  re- 
maining in  the  employment  of  the  gov- 
ernment,   and   only   getting   $2    a    day. 
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would  it  not?  A.— In  what  respect  do 
you  mean   Mr.   Blake? 

Q- — I  mean  to  s;iy,  that  for  a  man  of 
ycur  ability,  the  payment  would  be  so 
small,  unless  there  was  something  in 
addition  to  that?  It  would  not  be 
worth  your  while  to  remain  there?  A. 
— While  in  the  employ  of  the  govern- 
ment I  carried  on  my  contracting. 

Q—  Was  that  understood,  that  you 
were  to  be  at  liberty  to  do  that?  A — ■ 
I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  have  any 
understanding    with    the    government. 

,(1393) 

Q.— I  did  not  know  whether  the  $'2.00 
was  not  exclusive  of  perquisites  such 
as  that  might  be  given  you  by  the  in- 
fluence of  members,  or  whether  that 
$2.00  was  the  only  remuneration  you 
were  to  receive?  A.— The  $2.00  was  all 
I  got— .$2.00  a  day  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Q.— But  you  had  opportunities?  A. 
— I  had  no  opportunities  in  connection 
with  the  government.  1  told  you  I  had 
my  contracts. 

Q. — Opportunities  in  connection  »vith 
the  department?     A. — No. 

Q. — Which  you  were  giving  to  us  yes- 
terday, the  lake,  and  the  fishing,  and 
the  timber?  A. — Anybody  up  arounci 
the  Parliament  Buildings,  who  kept 
their  eyes  and  ears  open,  could  find 
those  things  out. 

Q.— That  is  just  what  I  thought.  So 
that  it  was  $2.00,  plus  pickings?  A. 
— There  was  no  plus  pickings?  A. — 
There  was  no  plus  pickings  in  it  at  all. 
I   got  $2-00   a    day. 

Q. — Your  pay  ran  on  of  course  while 
you  were  up  looking  after  your  uncle's 
business?  A. — I  took  my  holidays,  and 
I  was  allowed  two  weeks  holidays, 
and  they  deducted  two  weeks  from  me. 
Q. — Out  of  the  length  of  time  that 
you  have  mentioned  that  you  were 
away?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  you  stated  that  Mr.  Ganiey 
was  disappointed  about  patronage?  A. 
— Well,  he  seemed  disappointed  that 
none  of   the   deals   went    through. 

Q. — And  can  you/  tell  me  any  matter 
that  he  had  asked  for  that  was  not 
either  granted  or  was  being  considered 
favorably    by    the    government?      Just 
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give  me  any  one  deal?  A.— The  ap- 
pointment of  his  brother  as  license  in- 
spector. 

Q  —  Had  he  requested  that?  A.— He 
told   me   he  had. 

Q.— Had  he?  A.— I  have  only  his  cwn 
word  for  it. 

Q. — You  don't  know  whether  he  had 
or   not?     A. — No. 

Q. — You  don't  know  whether  he  had 
or   not?     A. — No. 

The  Chancellor  :  These  things  are 
all  in  writhing  that  you  are  speakiig 
of   now 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  have  not  seen  it,  my 
Lord.     Your  Lordship   may   have. 
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The  Chancellor  :  It  is  in  evidence 
that  two  persons  were  appointed  on  his 
(recommendation,  and  a  great  many 
other  recommendations  made  by  him 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  want  to  see  what  the 
witness  says.  He  was  disappointed  in 
the  things  he  got.  Let  him  specifv  in 
regard    to    what    matter. 

The  Chancellor  :  A  great  many  re- 
mained  in  abeyance. 

Mr.  Blake  :  The  reason  I  am  asking 
is,  because  of  this  appearing  in  writ- 
ing. That  which  the  witness  now  gives 
does    not    appear    at    all.      Therefore,    I 

am    asking 

The  Chancellor  :  It  is  simply  this, 
that  out  of  the  numerous  applications 
which  appeared  before  us,  two  ".ere 
conceded,  and  the  rest  are  either  not 
granted,  or  remained  in  abeyance- 
They  have  not  been  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Your  Lordship  rememb- 
ers this  witness  has  said  he  was  dis- 
appointed. 
The  Chancellor  :  Oh,  quite  so. 
Mr.  Blake  :  And  now  for  the  first 
time  we  hear  of  another  application 
not  in   these  letters,   my  Lord. 
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The  Chancellor  :  He  told  us  him- 
self about  his  brother — Gamey  did,  and 
that  he  did  not  pursue  the  applica- 
tion, that  he  did  not  want  it. 

Mr.  Blake  :  That  is  what  I  want  to 
get  at.  Was  there  any  other  applica- 
tion that  he  stated  he  had  made  that 
was   not  granted?     A. — No. 

Q. — None.  So  it  all  comes  back  to 
that.  Then  you  say  he  complained 
about  McGregor  Island.  What  had  he 
done  in  respect  of  McGregor  Islmd? 
A- — Well,  I  do  not  think  he  had  done 
anything,  but  he   was 

Q. — I  do  not  think  so  either.  He  had 
not   done   anything. 

Q.— And  therefore  what  was  the  sub- 
ject of  complaint.  A. — Well, we  thought 
we   could    get   that. 

Q.— What  was  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint that  you  are  referring  to  Here? 
A. — I  am  trying  to  tell  you  if  you  -will 
give    me    an    opportunity. 

Q. — No,  you  are  going  back  to  i.n 
earlier    period. 

The  Chancellor  :  Go  on  and  say  what 
you  want  to  say. 

Witness  :  Thank  you.  We  led  l.im 
to  believe  we  could  get  that  McGregor 
Island  right  away,  that  all  we  needed 
was  his  endorsement  of  It,  and  after 
we  got  into  the  thing  thoroughly  we 
found  out  we  could  not  get  it  right 
away,  and  he  was  disappointed,  as  I 
say  that  we  did  not  make  what  we 
expected  to  make  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  see.  But  he  had  done 
nothing  towards  getting  McGregor 
Island   himself?     A.— Well,   he   had 

Q. — What  was  there  he  could  have 
done?  A. — Well,  when  we  would  get 
it  in  shape  he  would  have  recommend- 
ed   it   to   the    Government. 
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Q—  But  it  never  got  into  a  position 
in  which  Mr.  Gamey  could  approve  of 
it?  A.— No,  and  he  was  disappointed 
it  had  not  got  into  that  position. 

Q. — But  it  was  no  disappointment 
with  the  Government,  because  they 
were  not  refusing-  him  anything-.  By 
the  way,  I  ask  you  this  in  regard  to 
McGregor  Island,  because  the  questions 
have  been  asked  you.  Had  you  any- 
thing to  do  with  McGregor  Island  be- 
fore this  meeting  of  August,  1902? 
A. — Nothing  but  discussing  it  with  my 
father.  I  knew  my  father  was  after 
it.      I   had   written. 

Q  —  How  long  before  that  had  you 
been  discussing  it  with  your  father? 
A. — "Well,  we  had  been  discussing  it  for 
two  or  three  years  at  different  times. 

Q. — Now,  is  there  any  other  corres- 
pondence that  you  have  had  with  Mir. 
Gamey  other  than  that  which  has  been 
produced  here?  I  mean  embracing 
that  which  was  produced  this  morn- 
ing? A. — I  do  not  remember.  I  re- 
member that,  and  I  remember  seme 
telegram  or  something  in  connection 
with  the 

Q. — That  was  all.  Therefore  we  have 
got  all  the  material  now?     A.— Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  No,  he  is  talking 
about  another  telegram. 

"Witness  :  A  telegram  in  connection 
with 

Mr.  Blake  :  That  other  telegram,  and 
what  is  produced  here  now,  gives  us 
all   the   material. 

Witness  :     I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Blake  :  You  want  to  mention 
about  a  telegram.  Do  so?  A.— That 
was  in  connection  -with  this  wood  we 
tried  to  sell  the  city  at  the  time  of 
the  wood  famine. 

q._I  See.  Did  you  write  to  Mr.  Col- 
lier  at   all    about   pulp  wood,    or   was 
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that  done  by  Mr.  Gamey?  A. — I  wrote 
to   Mr.   Collier. 

Q. — You  wrote  to  Mr.  Collier?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q. — What  was  it  that  you  asked  Mr. 
Collier  in  that  letter?  A.— He  wrote 
and  asked  about  pulp-wood  and  I 
wrote  back  and  asked  him  if  pulp-wood 
that  was  cut  a  couple  of  years  aDd 
had  lain   would   answer  the   purpose. 

Q. — I  see.  Then  the  letter  that  is 
produced  here  in  regard  to  that,  that 
was  a  business  transaction,  was  it  not? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.— I  should  judge  so.  That  is  not 
signed   "X.Y.Z."?     A.— No,    sir. 

Q— Not  signed  "X.Y.Z.",  and  not  re- 
gistered under  the  name  of  A.  B.  Cros- 
sln?  A. — I  explained  why  I  did  that 
registering. 

Q. — That  wag  registered  in  your  own 
name  and  signed  with  your  own  name 
in  full?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — By  the  way,  you  say  that  you  oc- 
casionally   wrote    on    the      typewriter, 


and  you  stated  that  you  wrote  enclos- 
ing a  cheque  for  the  payment  of  what? 
I  did  not  catch?  A.— It  was  $22.00,  1 
sent. 

Q.— -Payment  on  what?  A. — My  in- 
surance. 

Q. — I  see-  What  was  the  date  of 
that?     A. — That  was  along  in  August. 

Q. — On  what  bank  was  the  cheque? 
A. — I  do  not  think  I  enclosed  a  cheque. 
I  paid  in  cash. 

Q. — Oh,  but  why  did  you  say,  "I  en- 
close a  cheque"?  A. — Well,  if  I  said 
a  cheque,  I  am  sure  it  was  cash,  I  may 
have  said  a  cheque. 

Q. — Are  "you  so  sure  it  was  cash? 
Because  you  said  it  was  a  cheque?  A. 
— Well,  I  made  a  slip  there.  I  will 
stand  corrected  on  that. 
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Q. — I  do  not  see  that  there  was  any 
slip  about  it:  "Enclosing  a  cheque? 
A. — Well,  I  may  have  said  a  cheque, 
but  it  was  cash.  You  can  prove  that 
by  the  Manufacturers'  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

Q. — I  dare  say,  but  on  what  bank  was 
it?  A- — It  was  not  a  cheque;  I  am 
positive    it    was   not  a   cheque. 

Q. — Quite  positive?  A. — Yes.  sir,  I  am 
positive.  It  might  have  been  a  post 
office  order,   or  it  would  be  money. 

Q. — You  think  it  was  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  because  you  said  it  was 
a  cheque.  Is  that  it?  A. — I  will  not 
discuss  that  with  you  at  all.  I  may 
have  said  it  was  a  cheque,  but  I  am 
positive.      We   can    prove    that    by   the 

Mr.  Riddell:  We  will  find)  out?  A.— 
Yes,  the  Manufacturers'  Life  Insurance 
Co. — I  will  look  that  up  myself.  There 
was  no   cheque   in    connection   with  it. 

Mr.   Blake:    That  is  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Just  one  word.  You 
were  asked  about  contracting  in  ad  ii- 
tion  to  your  Government  work,  and 
your  pay.  How  did  you  manage  the 
contracting?  A. — I  had  a  foreman,  and 
I  used  to  go  out  in  the  morning,  wheel 
out  to  the  Eastern  Gap,  and  up  to 
George  P.  McGann's  house,  where  I 
was  building  a  little  dock,  and  stay 
around  there  until  about  9  o'clock, 
and  then  wheel  up  to  the  buildings, 
and  stay  there  until  half-past  f'->ur. 
and  then,  if  I  thought  it  necessary. 
g-o  out  again  and  look  over  the   work 
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Q. — And  your  hours  at  the  buildings? 
A. — 'From  half-past  nine  until  half- 
past  four,  with  an  hour  at  noon. 

Q. — How  many  weeks  did  you  say 
you  were  at  Palmerston?  A. — Oh,  pos- 
sibly six  weeks. 

Q. — And  two  weeks?  A- — I  was  to 
have  holidays,  and  they  deducted  me 
for  the  other  two  weeks,  and  the  way 
they  allowed  me  pay  for  the  other 
two  weeks  was  on  account  of  night 
work  I  had  done.  I  made  two  or  three 
trips    back    from    Palmerston. 
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Q. — Then  you  were  asked  about  the 
time  when  Mr.  Gamey  made  the  first 
statement  in  regard  to  Minister  of 
Mines.  Of  course  while  the  Govern- 
ment was  in  power  he  could  not  very 
well  be  Minister  of  Mines?  A.— No, 
sir. 

Q. — That  only  arose  when  there  was 
talk  of  a  change?  A.— When  there  was 
a  chance  for  him  to  turn  the  Govern- 
ment out,   as  he  thought. 

Mr.  Johnston:  That  will  do,  Mr.  Sul- 
livan. 

The  Chancellor:  The  next  witness. 
Mr.   Blake. 

Mir.  Ritchie:  "We  will  call  Mr.  Ford. 

Frank  Ford,  sworn.  Examined  by 
Mr.    Ritchie: 

Q. — You  are  solicitor  for  the  Trea- 
sury?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  We  are  just  discussing 
the  question  of  getting  the  bank  books 
here.  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Johns- 
ton, has  gone  to  see  about  that. 

Mr.  Ritchie  resuming:  Q.— When  were 
you  appointed  to  that  office.  Mr.  Ford? 
A.— About   the   middle   of   October   last. 
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sir      I   think  that   was  it.     I  have  i.ot 
looked   up  the   date. 

Q.— Prior  to  that  time,  what  position 
did  you  hold?  A.— I  had  been  the  At- 
torney-General's secretary  and  law 
clerk  for  the  Attorney-General's  Depart- 
ment. 

Q.— You  had  been  Attorney-General's 
secretary  for  how  long  prior  to  Oc- 
tober? A.-For  all  the  time  prior  to 
that  while  Colonel  Gibson  had  been  At- 
torney-General, and  for  some  time  dur- 
ing Mr.  Hardy's  Premiership. 

Q— And,  at  all  events,  you  wer»  At- 
torney-General's private  secretary  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  last  year,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  portion  spoken  of  \ — 
Y£s,    sir. 

Q.—  Then  you  say  that  during  the 
whole  of  1902  you  were  secretary  for 
the  Attorney-General,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  latter  period,  when  vou 
became  solicitor  for  the  Treasury?  *  A 
—Quite   so. 

Q—  Now,  the  last  witness,  Frank  Sul- 
livan, has  told  us  that  he  got  you  to 
typewrite  a  certain  statement.  Do  you 
recollect  that?      A.— I  do,   sir. 

Q.— Where  was  your  office  at  that 
time?     A.— It   was  on   the  second  ^.oor. 

Q- — On  the  same  floor  as  the  Public 
Works    Department?      A.— Yes. 

Q— At  that  time— prior  to  that  where 
had    it    been?      A — On    the   first    floor. 

Q. — So  that  prior  to  October  your 
office  was  on  the  first  floor,  and,  aftw 
October,  when  you  became  solicitor 
for  the  Treasury,  you  went  to  the  se- 
cond floor?  A.— Quite  so;  that  is  not 
counting  the  ground   floor,  of  course. 

Q. — I  know  what  you  mean.  Not 
counting   the   ground   floor. 
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Q  —  You  say  ground  floor,  first  floor 
and   second   floor?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Mr.  Riddell:  What  he  has  been  call- 
ing the  first  floor  has  been  called  the 
second  floor. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  How  far  was  your  of- 
fice from  the  office  in  which  Mr.  Frank 
Sullivan  was  employed?  A. — I  under- 
stand the  office  he  was  employed  In 
was  in  the  Public  "Works  Department. 
That  is  Mr.  Edwards'  office,  I  under- 
stand. 

Q. — How  far  would  that  be  from  the 
office  you  occupied  as  solicitor  of  the 
Treasury?  A. — Oh,  probably  half  the 
length  of  the  corridor — that  is  of  the 
eastern  corridor;  about  half  the  length 
of  that. 

Q. — Give  us  an  idea  in  feet;  100 
feet?  A. — No,  I  should  say  a  good  deal 
less  than  that.  I  would  say  consider- 
ably less  than  100  feet. 

Q. — At  this  time,  then,  you  were  the 
head  of  a  department — solicitor  for  the 
Treasury?     A. — A  sub-department. 

Q. — With  stenographers  under  you? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Who   do  your   work?     A. — Yes. 

The  Chancellor:   At  which  time? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  After  October,  my  Lord 

Q. — You  were  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment? A. — ItJ  is  hardly  correct  to  say 
a   department.      A    sub-department. 

Q. — And  had  stenographers.  Will  you 
tell  us  the  circumstances  under  which 
you  came  to  typewrite  this,  what  we 
call  the  typewritten  enclosure,  Exhibit 
29? 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  the  enclo- 
sure, is  it? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  The  enclosure  in  th°  "X. 
Y.   Z."   letter  of  February  11th.     Now 
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look  at  that  exhibit,  and  tell  me  whe- 
ther that  typewritten  enclosure  was 
run  off  on  the  machine  by  you?  A- — 
It  was.  sir. 

Q. — Was  the  machine  it  was  run  off 
on  the  same  one  you  had  in  the  At- 
torney-General's Department?  A.— 
It  was. 

Q. — The  same  machine  you  had  while 
in  the  Attorney-General's  Department? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  go  down  to  the  Attorney- 
General's  Department  to  do  it?  A. — I 
did.    sir. 

.Q — You  went  down  to  the  Attorney- 
General's  Department  to  do  it;  that  is 
on  the  next   floor  below?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  not  have  typewriters  in 
your  own  office  at  that  time?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  had  persons  there  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  doing  the  type- 
writing? A. — I  have  a  lady  stenograph- 
er there — a  young  lady  stenographer 
there. 

Q. — Who  also  does  the  typewriting? 
A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — How  was  it  you  did  not  get 
her  to  do  this  typewriting?  A.— Shall 
I   give   you   the   circumstances? 
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Q. — I  will  be  glad  if  you  would.  I 
am  sure  you  will  give  them  exactly,  so 
you  can  tell  it  in  your  own  way.  A. — 
Thank  you,  sir.  Mr.  Sullivan  came  to 
me  one  afternoon,  I  presume  some  time 
about  this  date,  and  told  me — he  asked 
me  rather,  as  a  favor  to  him,  if  I  would 
typewrite  something-  which  he  had  pre- 
pared- He  did  not  tell  me  then  what 
it  was.  I  said  something  to  the  effect) 
that  I  was  not  typewriting,  but  he  ask- 
ed we  if  I  would  do  it,  and  he  said  he 
was  in  a  hurry  to  get  it  off.  He  said 
he  knew  I  was  an  expert.  That  was 
something  more  than  perhaps  I  would 
say  myself.  He  said  he  was  in  a  hurry 
to  get  it;   he  wanted  to  enclose  it  in  a 
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letter  that  afternoon, which  he  wanted 
should  catch  a  certain  mail.  He  hav- 
ing put  it  to  me  in  the  sense  that  he 
wanted  me  to  do  something  for  him, 
I  said,  well,  I  will  do  it,  and  asked 
him  to  let  me  see  it,  and  I  took  it, 
and  seeing  it  was  not  very  long,  I  went 
and  did  it. 

Q. — You  are  a  solicitor,  of  course? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  you  knew  that  Mr.  Sulli- 
van occupied  a  subordinate  position 
in  the  Public  Works  Department,  at  $2 
a  day?  A. — I  did  not  know  what  his 
position  was,  and,  in  fact,  at  that  time 
I  did  not  know  his  name. 

Q- — Well,  didn't  it  strike  you  as  be- 
ing a  rather  singular  thing  that  a  clerk 
in  the  department  should  ask  you,  by 
your  own  hands,  to  do  that  typewrit- 
ing? A. — I  do  not  remember  whether 
he  asked  me  to  do  it  myself,  or  get 
it  done.  At  all  events,  he  was  in  such 
a  hurry  I  wrent  to  work  and  did  it  my- 
self. I  cannot  recall  which  it  was, 
whether  he  asked  me  to  do  it  myself,  or 
get  it  done  for  him. 

Q. — At  all  events.  I  suppose  you  knew 
that  they  had  typewriters,  that  is  ma- 
chines, in  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, where  he  was  employed?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Didn't  it  occur  to  you  as  being 
singular  that  he  could  not  get  the  work 
done  there?  A. — At  the  time  it  did  not 
occur  to  me  as  being  singular. 

Q- — Hasn't  it  since?  A. — I  must  nd- 
mit  it  has  since. 

Q. — Occurred  to  you  as  being  a  sin- 
gular thing.  Then,  can  you  tell  us— 
carry  your  mind  back  and  tell  us  why 
it  was  you  did  not  ask  some  of  the 
staff  in  your  own  office  to  do  it.  ra- 
ther than  go  down  to  the  Attorney- 
General's  Department  to  do  it  yourself? 
A. — Miy    own    stenographer    was    quite 
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busy  at  the  time.  At  the  moment  I 
had  dictated  a  lot  of  letters  to  her. 
and  she  was  going  on  with  them,  and. 
while  I  was  waiting — it  was  late  in 
the  afternoon — while  I  was  wating  for 
her  to  finish  them,  so  that  I  could  sign 
them,  I  went  away  and  did  it  myself. 


Q. — What  was  it  copied  from?  A. — 
Well,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was 
from   pencil   notes. 

Q. — From  pencil  notes.  Did  you  know 
in  whose  handwriting  the  pencil  notes 
were?      A. — I    would    not —   no.    sir. 

Q. — In  fact,  you  would  not  know  whe- 
ther Mr.  Sullivan's  handwriting  or  not? 
A. — No,  sir,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
ever  seen   his  handwriting. 

Q — Did  Mr.  Sullivan  tell  you  that  any 
person  had  asked  him  to  go  to  you? 
A. — He  did  not,  sir. 

Q. — Apparently  went  as  if  he  was 
making  the  request  on  his  own  behalf? 
A. — So  far  as  I  know. 

Q. — Then  did  you  alter  his  draft,  or 
alter  the  draft  that  you  got?  A. — No, 
Bir. 

Q. — Or  add  to  it  in  .any  way?  A.— 
No.    sir. 

Q. — You  simply  run  it  off  on  the  type- 
writer in  the  Attorney-General's  De- 
partment?    A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Just  as  it  is.  I  was  going  to 
ask  you  about  that.  Did  it  strike  you 
as  being  singular,  the  subject  matter 
you  were  running  off?  A. — It  did, 
sir. 

Q.— It   did?     A.— Yes.    sir. 

Q. — It  was  rather  a  peculiar  thing  to 
be  running  off  in  the  department  of 
an  official,    wasn't   it?     A. — Yes.    sir. 

Q. — Now.  that  struck  you  as  being 
singular?     A. — Yes- 

Q. — Did  you,  in  consequence  of  that 
make  any  inquiries  as  to  why,  or  make 
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any  inquiry  about  it  at  all?  A.— When 
I  handed  it  back  to  him,  I  said — I  made 
some  remark  about  it— I  cannot  re- 
member what  it  was,  and  he  told  me 
something  that  I  knew  before,  from 
The  Globe  interview,  that  Mr.  Gamey 
was  supporting  the  Government. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Speak  out.  Mr 
Ford. 

The  Witness:  And  that  he  was  send- 
ing him  a  letter  that  day,  giving  him 
—I  understand  this  to  be  instructions 
as  to  the  stand  that  Mr.  Gamey  should 
take  at  some  convention  which  wa? 
coming   on   shortly. 

Q.— Just  so.  So  that  Mr.  Sullivan 
apparently  knew  there  was  a  conven- 
tion to  be  held,  and  this  was  being 
sent  to  Mr.  Gamey  for  his  use  at  that 
convention?  A.— That  is  what  I  got 
from  him.  as  a  result  of  my  saying — 
making  some  remark  about  the  locu- 
ment.   when  I  took  it  to  him. 

Q. — It  was  certainly  not  the  class 
of  work  you  would  have  expected  to 
to  be  done  by  a  servant  in  one  of  the 
departments?  A. — If  I  had  .vnown 
what  it  was  beforehand,  perhaps  I 
would  have  refused  to  do  it. 

Q. — If  you  had  known  before  you  took 
it.  you  would  have  refused  to  do  it? 
A. — I    think    I    would    have. 

Q. — You  think  you  would  have  refus- 
ed to  do  it.  Then  you  know  it  was 
not  a  matter  pertaining  strictly  to  the 
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department,  but  political'  in  its  char- 
acter? A.— When  I  read  it,  certainly  I 
could  not  think  anything  else. 

Q—  And  you  say  that  you  connected 
that  in  your  own  mind  with  The  Globe 
interview,  which  you  had  read  before 
that,  I  suppose?  A.— I  connected  it 
only  in  that  sense,  that  I  thought  it 
must  have  been  connected  with  Mr. 
Gamey.  It  said  Mr.  "G.,"  I  understand 
and   I   was   not   so   blind    that   I   could 

(1400) 

not  see  it. 

Q. — You  saw  It  was  something  poli- 
tical. Didn't  it  occur  to  you  as  being 
singular  that  a  clerk  in  the  department 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  preparing 
of  a  political  document  such  as  this? 
A. — It  did,  sir. 

Q. — It  struck  you  as  being  singular. 
Did?  you  make  any  remark  to  Mr.  Sul- 
livan about  it?  A. — No:  not  on  that 
score.  I  did  not  discuss  it  further 
with  him.  In  fact,  it  was  late,  and 
I  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  and  sign 
my  own   letters. 

Q. — Did  he  explain  to  you  that  he  had 
been  entrusted  with  this  work?  A. — 
No.   sir. 

Q. — But  simply  told  you  it  was  in 
connection  with  that  matter?  A. — I 
don't  remember  whether  he  said  he 
had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gamey  or  what. 
He  said  there  was  a  convention  com- 
ing on,  and  he  was  sending  him  some 
instructions. 

Q. — And  he  was  doing  political  work? 
A. — I   did  not   discuss  that  with   him. 

Q- — But  he  was,  as  a  matter  of  fait, 
doing  political!  work,  that  had  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  position  he 
filled?     A— It   looks  like  it. 

Mr.  Johnston:  My  learned  friend  Is 
not  entitled  to  put  a  witness  in  the 
box  and  suggest  to  his  witness  matter 
which  he  may  think,  at  any  rate,  what- 
ever other  people  may  think  of  it,  may 
be  damaging  to  Mr.  Stratton,  or  any- 
body else. 

The  Chancellor:  The  witness  is  able 
to  protect  himself,  if  anything  impro- 
per is  asked. 

Mr.  Johnston:  But  we  are  here  sure- 
ly to  represent  the  clients  whom  we  do 
represent,   and   we   are    here   to   see,    if 

(1400  1-2) 

they  are  tried,  that  they  shall  be  tried 
according  to  the  rules  of  evidence,  rea- 
sonably so.  I  am  not  taking  undue 
exceptions,  but  this  is  a  case 

The  Chancellor:  It  struck  him  as 
singular  that  this  document  was  issued 
by  Mr.  Sullivan? 

Mr-  Johnston:  My  learned  friend  is 
putting  woirds  into  his  mouth 

Mr.  Ritchie:  My  learned  friend 
knows  Mr.  Ford  is  a  barrister,  and  not 
apt  to  swallow  any  words  I  may  use. 

Mr-  Johnston:  He  Is  not  being  tried 
as  a  barrister. 
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Mr.  Ritchie:  No.  but  he  has  the 
knowledge  of  a  bairrister. 

(1407) 

.Q— Look  at  the  words  stricken  out 
in  pencil.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
that?     A.— No,  sir.  I  know  nothing. 

Q. — Were  they  stricken  out  when  the 
document  left  your  possession  A.— 
No.  sir. 

Q.— That  is  in  the  document.  Exhibit 
29? 

Mr.  Johnston:  It  has  been  in  Gamey'9 
Dossession  ever  since-  I  do  not  know 
what  Ford   has   to  do  with   it. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Take  document  29.  It  is 
composed  of  two  pages.  Were  they 
originally  joined  together  or  did  you 
tear  them  apart?  Was  it  originally 
one  double  sheet?  A- — It  was  original- 
ly one  double  sheet.  I  don't  remember 
who  tore  them  apart.  I  don't  remem- 
ber whether  I  tore  them  apart. 

Q.— You  have  got  that  kind  of  paper? 
A— Yes.  sir,  I  know  that  paper  very 
well. 

Q.—  What  department  did  you  get 
that  paper  from?  The  Treasury  De- 
partment or  the  Attorney-General's  De- 
partment? A. — I  think  it  was  the  At- 
torney-General's Department,  I  am  not 
sure. 

Q. — But.  at  all  events,  do  you  think 
you  tore  that  apart?  A. — I  do  rot 
remember  that. 

Q.— But  it  was  originally  a  double 
sheet?     A.— It  was- 

Q. — Did  Sullivan  go  with  you  when 
you  went  down  to  the  Attorn ey-n<m- 
eral's  office  to  do  it?     A. — He  did  not. 

Q. — Where  did  he  see  you?  A- — So 
nearlv  as  I  can  recollect  it  was  in  the 
upper  corridor,  somewhere  between  my 
own  office  and  his. 

Q. — You  mean  he  met  you  while  pass- 
ing in  the  corridor?     A. — I  think  so 

(1408) 

Q — Do  you  know  whether  he  was  on 
his  way  to  your  office  off*  not?  A. — I  do 
not  know  that.  I  might  surmise  some 
reason  from  what  I  have  read  in  the 
paper  for  his  coming. 

Mr.  Riddell:     Do  not  let  us  have  that. 

The  Chancellor:  You  are  not  asked 
to  give  that. 

Witness:    Very  well,  sir. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  You  said  something,  af- 
ter writing  this  out  it  was  connected 
in  youir  mind  with  The  Globe  interview0 
A.— Well.  I  did  not  say  that  exactly. 
sir.     I  say  that  now,  sir. 

Q— You    think    that    now?      A.— That 

having   done    the    other of    course,    I 

couldn't  say  that. 

Q. — The  Globe  Interview  was.  as  I 
recollect,  upon  the  29th  of  January.  w<s 
it  not?  A. — I  do  not  remember  the 
date.  sir.  No  doubt  the  paper  will 
show. 

Q. — And  this  typewritten  enclosure 
was  run  off  by  you  some  time  In  Febru- 
ary after  the  letter  of  the  11th  Febru- 
ary?     A.— T    would    almost    say    that    It 
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must  have  been  ou  the  same  day  it  was 
sent  away.     I  suppose  that  was  so- 

Q.— And  afterwards  you  do  know  this, 
Mr.  Ford,  that  the  typewritten  enclos- 
ure was  subsequent  to  the  time  of  The 
Globe  interview?     A.— Certainly. 

Q—  Had  you  seen  The  Globe  inter- 
view before  you  had  run  off  the  en- 
closure?   A- — I  certainly  had  seen  that. 

Q.— Seen  it  in  the  paper?  Had  you 
seen  it  before  it  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers?    A- — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— You  had?  Just  look  at  Exhibit 
17,  please.  Is  that  what  purported  to 
be  The  Globe  interview?     A.— Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  will  you  kindly  tell  us  what 
you    know    about    that    document,    Ex- 

(1409) 

hibit  17?  A.— What  I  know  about  that 
document,  that  is  so  far  as  it  is  in 
typewriting,  is  that  I  was  asked  to 
make  a  copy  of  it,  to  make  this  copy 
from  another  draft  (I  may  call  it  a 
draft)  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Stratton. 

Q. — Where  was  Mir.  Stratton  when  lie 
asked  you  to  do  that?  A. — So  nearly  as 
I  can  recollect  I  was  in  his  office  see- 
ing him  about  a  business  matter  con- 
nected with  my  own  department,  and 
he  asked  me  if  I  would  make  a  copy 
of  something  which  he  showed  me,  for 
him.  that  his  own  secretary  was  very 
busy  at  the  time,  and  I  said  certain- 
ly, and  I  took  it  and  did  it. 

Q- — Do  you  recollect  that  date?  A. — 
I  did  not  remember  the  date.  sir. 

Q. — We  are  told  it  was  the  29th  Janu- 
ary? A- — It  would  be  either  the  day 
before  it  appeared  in  The  Globe  or  the 
day  prior  to  that. 

Q. — We  are  told  that  was  about  the 
29th  January.  Well,  then,  at  that 
time  you  were  solicitor  for  the  Treas- 
ury?    A.— Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q — And  your  office  was  on  the  fioor 
above  Mr.  Stratton's  office?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Now,  was  this  done  on  your  own 
typewriter  in  the  Treasury  office?  A — 
No,  sir,  it  was  done  on  the  only  type- 
writer which  I  have  ever  used  since  I 
have  been  in  the  service,  and  which 
had  become  an  old  friend. 

Q. — Was  that  the  typewriter  in  the 
Attorney -General's  Department?  A — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.— And  that  was  run  off,  Exhibit  17 
— that  was  run  off  on  that?  A — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — At  the  time  it  left  your  hands  I 
suppose  it  had  no  writing  on  it?     A — 

(1410) 

Nothing  except  the  typewriting. 

Q. — Now,  you  said  this  was  run  off 
from  a  draft  handed  to  you  by  Mr. 
Stratton?  A. — So  nearly  as  I  can  recol- 
lect. 

Q.— Was  it  a  typewritten  draft?  A.— 
I  think  it  was  typewritten,  I  am  not 
sure. 

Mr.  Riddell:  It  was  as  a  matter  of 
fact;  if  you  want  the  facts  we  will 
give  them. 


Mr-  Johnston:     Typewriting. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Is  that  your  recollec- 
tion?    A-— Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston:     And  that  is  a  copy? 

The  Chancellor:  He  said  that  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  What  did  Mr-  Stratton 
say  to  you  about  it  when  he  asked  you 
to  copy  it?  A.— He  simply  said  as  I 
tell  you.  his  secretary  was  very  busy 
at  tire  time.  I  think  they  were  short- 
handed  .and  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
do  it  for  him-  I  have  often  done  work 
for  him  and  for  other  ministers,  both 
before  and  since  I  was  private  secre- 
tary. 

Q.— I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  did 
not.  I  asked  you  if  you  recollected 
what  he  said  when  he  handed  it  to  you? 
A-— That  is  as  I  recollect  what  he  said. 

Q.— You  spoke  of  that  being  a  copy 
from  some  other  typewritten  copy?  A- 
—Yes. 

Q. — Was  there  any  handwriting  on 
the  typewritten  copy  from  which  you 
copied?  A- — I  do  not  remember  that, 
sir. 

Q. — You  cannot  say  how  that  is?  A. 
— It  did  not  leave  a  very  lasting  im- 
pression on  my  mind  until  all  this  came 
out,  and,  of  course,  I  then  remembered 
it 

Q. — I  suppose  you  handed  that  back 
to  Mr.  Stratton?    A.— I  did. 

(1411) 

Q- — Have  you  any  recollection  of 
whether  he  made  any  remark  when 
you  handed  it  back?  A. — Not  that  I 
recall- 

Q.— You  don't  recollect  any  conversa-- 
tion?  A. — He  did  not  discuss  the  mat- 
ter with  me- 

Q. — You  do  not  recollect  any  con- 
versation with  him  beyond  what  you 
have  given?     A. — No,   sir. 

Mr.  Riddell:     He  said  he  did  not  dis- 

CUSS    it 

Mr.  Ritchie:     Now,  look  at  Exhibit  13. 
Did  you  ever  see  that  document  before? 
A. — Yes,    sir,    I   have- 
Mr.   Ritchie:      That,  my  Lord,   is  the 
letter    signed    "R.    R.    Ga'mey"    to    Mr. 
Ross,    27th    of   October,    1902- 
Mr.  Ritchie:     Yes,  my  Lord- 
The  Chief  Justice:     Which  Mr.  Gamey 
says  he  got  from   Stratton   and   Frank 
Sullivan  together. 

Q. — Did  you  typewrite  that?  A.— I 
did,   sir. 

Q.— Were  you  at  the  time  that  was 
typewritten  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment—27th  October?  A.— I  cannot  quite 
remember  that,  but  I  think  I  was.  I  am 
not  sure.  If  I  was  not  J  was  made 
so  very  shortly  afterwards.  In  fact,  I 
may  say  I  am  sure  now  that  on  the 
27th  of  October  I  was  solicitor  for  the 
Treasury. 

Q— And  then  this  Exhibit  No.  $8  is 
typewritten  on  the  same  machine  as 
the  other  two  exhibits  I  showed  to  you? 
A. — The  only  machine  I  can  remember 
of  using. 
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Q. — And  typewritten  by  yourself?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnston:  We  have  admitted 
that. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  am  only  leading  up 
to  something  else,  if  my  learned  friend 
will  have  a  little  patience. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  have  patience.  I 
have  admitted  that- 

(1412) 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Do  you  recollect  whether 
the  handwriting  was  on  that  document 
when  it  left  your  possession?  A. — It 
was  not. 

Q- — Just  the  typewriting?  A. — Just 
so. 

Q.— Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell 
us  the  circumstances  under  which  you 
came  to  prepare  that  typewritten  docu- 
ment. Exhibit  13?  A.— My  recollection 
of  that  is  that  Mir-  Stratton  asked  me 
to  make  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  he 
had  in  his  hand  one  day  when  I  met 
him  in,  I  think,  the  corridor  on  the 
first  floor,  that  is,  where  the  Attorney- 
General's  office  and  Premier's  office  is 
—he  apparently— i  -was  coming  down- 
stairs on  my  road  to  the  Treasurer's 
office,  that  is  the  Premier's  office,  to 
see  him  on  some  business  matter  I  im- 
agine— he  is  my  chief,  of  course,  now. 

Q  —  He  is  chief  of  your  sub-depart- 
ment? A.— Yes,  sir,  and  I  met  Mr. 
Stratton  coming — we  nearly  ran  into 
each  other,   in  fact- 

Q- — Was  he  coming  from  the 
Premier's  office?  A— Apparently  from 
that  direction:  I  don't  know  whether 
the  Premier's  office  or  the  Premier's 
secretary's  office. 

Q.— Was  it  from  one  of  the  offices  con- 
nected with  the  Premier's  Department? 
A — Apparently  so.  I  don't  know  that 
he  had  been  in  there:  apparently  he 
was  coming  from  there,  and  he  had  a 
letter  in  his  hand  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  be  good  enough  to  make  a  copy 
of  it,  and  the  reason  he  gave  me  then 
for  ^king  me  that  was.  T  think,  his 
secretary  was  out  at  lunch  or  some 
thing  of  that  sort. 

Q—  Can  you  tell  us  if  that  was  the 
document  from  which  you  made  the 
copy?  A— I  cannot  recall  the  type- 
writing, but  it  was  from  a  typewritten 
document. 

(1413) 

Q. — Was  it  from  a  typewritten  docu- 
ment run  off  on  a  type  machine  such 
as  this?     A.— It  was  different  type. 

Q. — I  wish  you  could  tell  us  if  that 
was  the  document?  That  has  been  pro 
duced  as  a  document.  Exhibit  3.  From 
whose  possession  was  that  produced? 

Mr-    McPherson:      Mr.   Ros<. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  am  speaking  of  the 
letter  of   the    LOth   September. 

Witness:  I  have  not  a  sufficir>.ii 
recollection   In  say  that,  but 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Was  it  a  pape>r  Wme 
thin.q-  like  that0  A.— It  was  a  paper 
something  like  that 
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Q. — The  one  you  copied  it  from  was  a 
paper  something  like  Exhibit  No.  3. 
Xow,  then,  the  date  on  the  Exhibit  No. 
3  is  not  the  same  as  the  date  on  Ex- 
hibit  No-   13?     A— No,   sir. 

Q. — No-  3,  as  you  see,  is  dated  10th 
September,  1902,  and  No.  13  is  dated 
27lh  October,  1002?     A — Yes. 

Q.— Can  you  recollect  now  why  you 
made  the  change  of  date,  or  did  you 
make  the  change?  A- — I  do  not  recol- 
lect that,   sir. 

Q. — Was  anything  said  to  you  about 
it?  A.— Not  that  I  recall.  There  may 
have  been. 

Q. — Can  you  say  whether  the  docu- 
ment from  which  you  made  Exhibit  13 
and  from  which  you  copied  Exhibit  13 
— had  it  a  date  on  it?  A- — I  do  not  re- 
member,  but  I  think  it  had- 

Q. — Would  it  be  the  same  date  as  the 
one  you  put  on  there?  A. — I  do  not 
think    it    would    be. 

Q- — So,  then,  probably,  or  can  you 
say  whether  you  were  told  to  put  on  a 
different  date — told  to  put  a  different 
date?     A.— I  don't  recollect  that,  but  if 

(1414) 

I  put  on  a  different  date  I  must  have 
been- 

Q. — You  see  you  did  put  on  a  different 
date?     A. — If  the  other  was  dated. 

Q. — If  the  other  was  dated,  yes.  Now, 
j'ou  said  that  The  Globe  interview  was 
copied  from  a  typewritten  document. 
My  learned  friends  say  that  is  riarht. 
and  I  would  ask  my  learned  friend  to 
produce  that- 

Mr-  Riddell:  We  have  not  got  that. 
The  first  copy  was  made  by  a  stenog- 
rapher. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  understood  my  learned 
friend  to  say  he  knew  it  was  from  a 
typewritten  copy- 

Mr.  Riddell:     So  it  was- 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Then  my  learned 
friends  must  have  it. 

Mr.  Blake:  He  avers  that  so  abso- 
lutely:  where  is  it? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  would  ask  him  to  pr0- 
duce  it  if  it  is  in  existence. 

Mr.  Riddell:     We  have  not  got  it- 

Mr.  Ritchie:     Tt  oue:ht  to  be  produce  1 
on  the  affidavit  on  production- 
Mr.   Riddell:      I   have   told   you   all    I 
can  tell  you  about  it. 

Mr-  Ritchie:  If  it  was  in  existence  at 
any  time  it  should  have  been  referred 
to  in  the  affidavit- 

The  Chancellor:  It  should  hav*>  be  mi. 
but  it  is  not.  We  cannot  help  it  now. 
We  will  have  to  ero  on. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Then  that  is  all.  Mr 
Ford. 

("•ross  examined  by  Mr-   Riddell: 

Q. — You  were,  as  you  say,  once  in  tha 
Attorney-General's    office?       A. — I    was 

(1415) 

f.'i-   sum.-   time,    sir. 

Q. — And  you  did  some  typewriting' 
A.  !  have  done  a  great  deal  of  type- 
writing in  my  time- 
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Q. — And  on  a  machine  used  in  that 
office?  A.— It  is  the  only  machine  I 
recollect  using,  as  I  have  said. 

Q.— And  that  machine  is  the  only  ma- 
chine that  you  think  you  can  operate — 
at  least,  the  only  one  you  have  operat- 
ed? A. — I  can  operate  others,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Q. — Let  us  see  the  first  of  these  papers 
that  you  spoke  of-  Which  was  the  first 
of  them?  That  is  the  first.  I  suppose? 
A. — The  first  in  order  of  time  was  the 
letter. 

Q— Exhibit  13.  That  would  be  the 
first  one  of  these,  Exhibit  13?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q. — And  that  you  say  was  struck  off? 
You  and  Mr.  Stratton  iran  into  eaoh 
other  in  the  eastern  corridor,  and  he 
asked  you  to  strike  this  off  as  his 
stenographer  was  out,  and  you  went 
and  did  so  at  the  machine  you  had 
been  accustomed  to?  A. — That  is  my 
recollection. 

Q. — And  you  gave  it  back  to  him  and 
that  is  all  you  knew  about  it?  A. — 
That  is  all. 

Q. — And  the  next  of  the  letters  was 
which?  A. — The  next  I  know  about 
was  The  Globe  interview. 

Q— That  is  Exhibit  17?     A.— Yes. 

Q.— And  as  you  say  you  struck  off 
only  the  part  which  is  in  typewriting 
here,  and  the  other  part  you  know 
nothing  about?  A. — I  know  nothing  ex- 
cept what  is  in  typewriting. 

Q. — Have  you  told  us  all  you  know 
about  that  matter?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Then  we  will  let  that  go.  And  the 
next  that  you  struck  off  was  this  en- 
closure in  the  X.  Y.  Z.  letter?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — That  was  done  at  the  request  of 
Mr-  Sullivan?     A— Yes. 

(1416) 

Q. — Is  there  anything  peculiar  about 
this  paper,  or  is  this  paper  used  in  all 
the  departments?  A. — I  do  not  know 
that.  I  know  the  paper  very  well  my- 
self. 

Q. — Paper  that  is  constantly  being 
used.     A. — I  think  so. 

Q. — And  the  reason  you  went  to  the 
Attorney-General's  Department  to  strike 
It  off  was  because  you  knew  the  ma- 
chine? A. — That  was  the  only  machine 
I  would  try  to  operate. 

Q. — You  know  nothing-,  I  think,  about 
this  exhibit  No.  3.  or  do  you?  A. — No. 
sir,  except  that  it  is  handed  to  me  as 
what   I   copied   from. 

Q. — Are  you  sure  now?  Will  you 
look  at  that  and  say  if  it  was  this 
original  you  copied  from,  or  was  it  a 
copy  of  that.       A. — I  cannot  remember. 

Q—  You  cannot  say  whether  it  was  a 
copy  of  this,  or  exhibit  No.  3?  A. — I 
can  identify  my  own  typewriting.  I 
can  identify  that  as  well  as  my  own 
handwriting. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  In  connection  with  any 
of  these  documents,  or  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  these  documents,  was  anything 
dictated  to  you  to  take  down  by  any 
of  the  Ministers?      A.— Never,  sir. 


Q. — Did  you  have  any  conversation 
with  any  of  the  Ministers  in  reference 
to   it?  .     A.--No.   sir. 

Q. — Apart  from  what  you  have  told 
us  about  Mr.  Stratton?  A.— Apart  from 
what  I  have  told  you  I  have  had  noth- 
ing. 

Q- — Do  you  recollect  what  you  did 
with  the  notes  from  which  you  type- 
wrote what  you  call  the  typewritten 
enclosure?  A. — I  handed  everything 
I  had  back. 

Q. — To  whom?  A. — You  mean  the 
typewritten  enclosure?  That  is  what 
I  did  for  Sullivan? 

(1417) 

Q. — Yes.  A. — I  handed  everything 
back  with  the  copy  to  Mr.  Sullivan 
himself. 

Q. — And  the  others  you  handed  back 
to  Mr.  Stratton?      A. — 'Certainly. 

Q. — 'The  Globe  interview,  and  the  let- 
ter addressed  to  Mr.  Ross?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Riddell:  To  the  person  who 
gave  them  to  you.    A. — Certainly. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Now  I  must  state  to 
my  learned  friend  that  I  telephoned  to 
the  bank,  not  perhaps  at  their  sugges- 
tion, but  because  I  desired  that  no 
further  delay  should  take  place  in  ~e- 
gard  to  the  bank  accounts,  so  far  as 
I  was  concerned. 

The  Chancellors      Are  they  coming? 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  am  told  they  are 
here,  or  will  be  here  in  two  or  three 
minutes,  the  manager  and  Mr.  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  did  not  ask  for  the 
manager- 

The  Chancellor:  You  said  you  were 
going  to  examine  the  bank  people. 

Mr.  Blake:      Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  have  had  them  here 
day   after   day. 

The  Chancellor:  It  is  desirable  to 
get   them   relieved. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  thought  a  goo<i  deal 
of  time  might  be  saved  if  the  books 
were  produced,  and  my  learned  friend 
and  myself  allowed  to  examine  them. 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  bank  will  not 
allow   us    to   do   it. 

The  Chancellor:  If  you  have  a  wit- 
ness we  will  go  on  with  him.  and  break 
off  wrhen  the  bank  people  come. 

Mr-  Johnston:  I  think  Mr.  Bartlett 
is  here. 

(1418) 

Mr.  Blake:  If  we  could  have  had 
the  books  it  would  have  saved  some 
time,  but  we  will  have  to  do  the  best 
we  can.  and  take  the  books  before  your 
Lordships. 

The  Chancellor:      "Very  well. 

Georere  R.  Bartlett,  sworn.  Examin- 
ed by  Mr.  Ritchie: 

Q. — You  are  a  teller,  paying  teller  in 
the  Ontario  Bank?      A. — Yes.   sir. 

Q. — And  how  loner  have  you  occupied 
that  oosition?  A. — Oh.  for  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

Q — Then  you  were  there  during  -he 
whole  of  last  year?    A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Q. — Now,  have  you  got  with  you  your 
teller's  cash  hook  covering  the  trans- 
actions in  say  the  first  half  of  Septem- 
ber, 1902?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — 'Will  you  be  good  enough  to  let 
me  see  that?  A.— 'They  are  over  in 
the   corner   there. 

The  Chancellor:  The  constable  wHll 
bring  them. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  You  might  fetch  all  the 
books  here. 

Q.— Have  you  there  got  what  you  caii 
your  supplemental  cash  book?  A. — The 
supplemental  cash  book— the  cheques 
that  are  in  my  book  are*  in  the  supple 
mental  cash  book,  therefore  it  is^iot 
necessary. 

Q. — I  do  not  agree  with  you  in  that. 
I  told  Mr.  Barwick,  the  solicitor  for  the 
bank,,  that  I  specially  wanted  that.  A. 
— 'Perhaps  it  is  here. 

Q. — We  will  find  something  more  In 
your  supplemental  cash  book  than  we 
will  in  your  teller's  cash  book.  You 
will  find  the  names  in  one  and  not  in 
the  other,  as  we  understand  the  bank- 
ing business?  A. — The  initials  are 
there. 

(1419) 

Q. — And  the  name  of  the  person  who 
drew  the  cheque  there?  A. — Who  drew 
the  money? 

Q — Yes. 

The  Chancellor:  We  had  better  have 
the   book  if  there   Is   any   question. 

M'r.  Ritchie:  Now,  which  is  your 
teller's  cash  book?    A. — This  one, 

Q. — Now.  turn  up,  please.  A. — To 
what   date? 

Q.— Just  look  up  the  9th  or  10th  of 
September.      A. — There  is  the  9th. 

Q.— Say  we  start  in  the  first  on  the 
10th.  Then  we  can  go  back  or  for- 
ward. Have  you  looked  over  these 
books  since  you  have  been  subpoenaed  T 
A. — I  looked  over  these — 'yes.  sir. 

Q.— "For  what  purpose  did  you  look 
over  them?  A. — Just  to  account  for 
any  sums,  any  large  amount. 

Q. — What  large  amounts  had  you  In 
your  mind?  $3,000,  for  instance,  or 
$5,000?  A.— Well.  It  was  simply  to 
check  what  large  amounts  there  were. 

Q.— You  were  subpoenaed  to  produce 
certain  things  ,and  you  knew,  I  sup- 
pose, or  suspected  the  object?  A.— Oh. 
yes. 

Q. — Of  your  toping  subpoenaed?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — Now,  then,  you  looked  for  Items, 
say.  of  .$3,000?    A.— Yes. 

Q — Did  you  look  over  the  9th,  10th 
and  11th  September?      A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Did  you  find  any  items  of  $3,000 
on  either  of  those  throe  days?  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  tak«  the  10th  m 
the  first  place,  and  show  us  what  Items 
of  "Kri.ooo?  How  many  for  Instance? 
A.— There  is  one. 

(1420) 

The   Chancellor:       On   the   10th? 
Mr-  Ritchie:     Yes,  my  Lord- 
The  Chancellor:     One  item   is  $3,<>i>0. 
A   deposit7 
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Mr.  Ritchip:      No;  paid  out. 

Witness:  It  is  a  cheque.  It  does 
not  follow  it  is  a  cheque  cashed-  That 
happens  to  be  a  note  that  was  charge! 
to  that  firm,  "K.B."  means  "King 
Brothers." 

Q.— On  that  day?      A— On  that  day. 

Q. — A  note  had  been  current  for  some 
time?    A. — Due  on  that  day. 

Q. — And  then  a  cheque  was  given  to 
retire   it?    A. — Yes- 

Q. — Now  can  you  tell  us — there  is  en 
item  there  of  $5,000— can  you  tell  us 
what  that  is?    A. — That  is  also  a  note. 

Q.— What  is  "C.  and  R."  A.— It  is 
only  an  initial.  It  is  "C.  and  R"  again 
there  you  see.  It  is  a  note  in  any  case. 

Q. — Did  you  look  it  up  to  see  if  it  was 
a  note?      A. — Yes. 

The  Chancellor:     A  note? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  A  note  became  due  on 
that  day. 

Witness:  A  note  became  due  on  that 
day. 

The  Chancellor:  And  retired  by 
chpque? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  A  cheque  was  given 
for  it  when  it  became  due. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Or  it  might  have  been 
charged  up. 

The  Chancellor:  It  represents  some 
cash  transaction.  What  is  it,  Mr.  Bart- 
lptt?  A. — It  represents  that  it  was  due 
that  day,  and  charged  to  "C.  and  R.." 
whatever  that  initial  is. 

Q. — It  does  not  represent  any  money 
paid  out?    A. — No,  no  money  paid  out 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Then  an  item  of  $fi.000 
there  on  that  date.      That  Is.  the  10th 

(1421) 


That  represents  a  note 
A.— 


still?  A— Yes. 
for  $0,000. 

Q.— That  came   due   that  day. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — When   was   it   made? 

The  Chancellor:  Is  it  important  to 
dwell  on  this?  They  are  not  pertinent 
here. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  cannot  tell  what  may 
develop  from  them.  I  have  to  trace 
them  back- 

Witness:  There  is  $6,000.  Of  course, 
ordinarily,  that  would  bo  a  note  due  on 
that  day,  but  it  so  happens  that  is  the 
date  it  was  due — the  5th. 

Q. — Ryan.  That  was  a  note  due? 
A. — Due  on  the  5th,  and  not  being  ar- 
ranged I  held  It.  . 

The  Chancellor:   Speak  a  little  louder. 

Witness:  It  was  due  on  the  5th. 
and  I  held  it  on  the  5th,  not  having 
been  settled   that  day;   $0,000. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Do  you  recollect  what 
day  the  notp  was — how  many  months? 
A. — That  I  would  not  know  without  re- 
ferring to  the  discount  resistor. 

Q. — Can  you  find  that  out  for  us? 
A. — That  could   be   found  out. 

Q — You  will  find  tli.it  out  for  us  when 
we  gie1  the  discount  register.  Ts  the 
discount  register  here?  A. — There  were 
a  lot  of  books  brought. 

Q. — You  will  ho  able  t  i  toll  whether 
the    discount   register    is    thpre   or   not? 
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A. — It   would  be  labelled   on   the   back. 

1  do  not  think  so. 

Mr-  Riddell:  Send  a  messenger  down 
for  it. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  He  can  have  it  here  -t 
the  adjournment  hour. 

(1422) 

The  Chief  Justice:       Have  it  here  at 

2  o'clock. 

The  Chancellors   Go   on  now,   please. 

Mr-  Ritchie:  You  think  that  is  Ryan, 
$6,000?  A.— Yes,  sir,  and  on  the  10th 
it  goes  out. 

Q. — Then  what  you  assume  is  that  on 
the  10th  there  was  a  cheque  given  for 
it?  A. — Either  that  or  the  note  was 
charged. 

Q. — Or  the  note  was  charged  up.  You 
can  find  that  out,  whether  it  was  a 
note  or  a  cheque?  A. — I  do  not  see 
that  there  is  any  way  of  finding  that 
out  at  all. 

Mr.  Riddell:  The  only  way  is  by 
turning  up  Ryan's  book  to  see  if  ^a 
cheque  is  out  that  day.  He  cannot 
find  it-     He  must  see  Ryan. 

Mr-  Ritchie:  Your  ledger  will  show- 
it?  A. — The  ledger  will  show  an  item 
of  $0,000  charged.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  will  show  a  cheque  or  a  note. 
One  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
same  as  the  other  in  charging. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Was  he  treating  that 
as  specie  that  day?  A. — Oh,  no,  just 
as  bills  payable. 

Mr.  Riddell:  You  must  speak  so  the 
reporter  can  hear  you. 

Witness:  Just  as  a  'bill  held.  There 
is  a  heading,  if  the  man  does  not  settle 
we  know  it  has  to  be  held. 

Q.— Now,  what  is  "F.  &  Co.,"  $4,500? 
A. — Fairweather  &  Company.  That  is 
a  note. 

Q. — Came  due  on  that  day?  A. — Came 
due  on  that  day.  I  do  not  think  it 
shows  the  date.  It  was  due  that  day 
and  charged. 

(1423) 

Q.— And  what  is  "G.  M.  &  Co.,"  ? 
A.— Gordon,  McKay  &  Company.  Tbey 
were  notes.  There  may  have  been 
several. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  You  need  not  take  all 
this  down. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Oh,  yes,  let  us  have 
it  all  down. 

Mr.  Ritchie:       All  right. 

Mr.  Johnston:  We  want  this  bomb- 
shell exploded. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Is  this  10th  September 
where  the  payment  goes  out?  A.— 
Yes.  this  is  the  debit  column.  This 
is  the  list  of  cheques. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Or  debits?  A.— This 
is  the  debit  column.  This  would  be 
the  debits,  and  these  are  the  credits, 
and  these  are  the  cheques. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  These  are  debits  for 
what  purpose?  A. — Charging  for  in- 
stance, to  a  branch,  or  anything-  like 
that. 

The  Chancellor:  Call  attention  to 
anything  that   you  think  important. 


Mr.  Ritchie:  I  had  hoped  to  have 
been  able  to  do  this  when  your  Lord- 
ships were  not  in  session.  There  is 
$5,000  there.  Have  you  looked  up 
these  two  items?  A. — I  know  what 
they  are  without  referring  to  any  oth3r 
book.  $5,000— that  means  a  parcel  of 
money  sent  to  Alliston  branch,  and 
$5,000  sent  to  our  Aurora  branch.  That 
comes  in  another  column. 

Q.— Then  this  $2,869?  A.— These  are 
items  charged  to  that  third  teller,  and 
that  to  the  second,  and  that  to  the 
second. 

Q. — Why  is  this  charged?  A. — For 
instance,  take  payment  of  notes,  that 
may  be  either  in  cash,  or  a  marked 
cheque.  Marked  cheques  are  given  to 
the  second  teller,  because  he  makes  up 
the  bank  parcel  going  through  the 
Clearing  House,   and   that  would   be   a 
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number  of  such  things  added  together 
and   charging  the  total. 

Q — That  is  the  whole  of  the  10th' 
A.— Yes. 

Q— What  is  this  over  here  on  the 
10th?  A.— This  is  the  cash  statement 
This  of  course  is  supposed  to  balance 
with  that.  That  balance  is  supposed 
to  tally  with  this,  otherwise  it  will  be 
over  or  short,   as  the  case  may  be. 

(1425) 

Mr.  Riddell:  These  are  not  transac- 
tions at  all?  A.-Oh,  no;  that  is  just 
a   balancing  up. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  That  is  your  cash  spe- 
cification   here?      A— Exactly. 

«qQia^°  Ayou™ean  that  you'  paid  cut 
$9  100?    A.-No,  this  is  all  on  hand. 

Q.— You  only  paid  out  one/  $100  bill' 
A.— Oh.  no:  that  does  not  follow  at 
all.  You  see.  I  received  as  well  all 
Ontario  Bank  notes,  coming  through 
the  Clearing  House,  and  on  that  day 
I  show  eighty-nine  $100,  that  is  on  the 
9th  September.  I  may  have  taken  in 
half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  or  two  dozen 
and  added  to  that,  and  then  I  pay  out 
also,  and  that  is  the  balance  that  is 
left.  It  only  happens  to  be  a  differ- 
ence of  one  bill. 

Q.— Have  your  any  means  of  showing 
the  number  of  S100  bills  you  would 
take  in  on  the  10th?  Is  there  no  way 
by  which  you  can  ascertain  that0  A. 
—That  is  almost  impossible.  People 
sometimes  come  in  and  change  notes. 
I  simply  change'  them  and  do  not  take 
any   further    note   of    them. 

Q — I  am  asking  you  now.  You  had, 
eighty-nine  $100  bills  on  the  !»th  Sep- 
tember. Now,  apparently,  on  the  10th 
you  had  only  ninety.  If  you  did  rot 
take  some  in.  you  could  only  have  paid 
out   one   $100  bill?      A.— Taken    in   one. 

Q.— You  say  you  would  probably  take 
in  on  the  10th  a  number  of  $100  bills? 
A. — I  might. 

Q. — Have  you  no  means  of  showing 
that?  Is  there  no  book  that  will  «how 
it   ?     A.— No. 
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•t?'~Is  there  Siny  sliP  that  will  show 
it.  A.— There  are  slips— little  borde- 
reau slips. 

(1426) 

Q.— You  keep  them.  Where  are  they' 
A-~ Sometimes  they  are  thrown  away. 

Q—  As  a   rule,   banks  keep  all    those' 

A.— Not  all   the   bordereaus,   because   if 

we  kept  everything  we  would  have  the 

house  full. 

Q—  Do    you    keep    these    slips'      A  — 

•Yes,  I  think  those  are  kept. 

Q  —  So  that  you  would  be' able  to  tell 
us  from  these.  You  have  not  got  *hose 
with  you?     A.— No. 

Q.— You  can  produce  them  immedi- 
ately?    a.— Yes. 

Q.— Then  they  will  be  here  at  the 
adjournment   hour? 

Mr.  Riddell:  Is  that  so?  Let  us  .lave 
no  misunderstanding-.  Can  you  look 
up  all  the  slips  of  the  various  deposi- 
tors and  have  them  here  toy  2  o'clock? 
A.— Well,  the  slips  I  refer  to  are  the 
slips  only  that  come  from  the  Clear- 
ing- House.  I  have  nothing-  to  do  with 
the  depositors. 
Q- — That  is  clear  enoug-h. 
Mr.  Ritchie:  Then,  look  at  the  11th 
September.  Is  this  the  11th'  A  — 
Yes. 

Q.— -Then  you  have  g-one  through   the 
items  there,  have  you?      A. — Yes. 

Q.— What  larg-e  items  do  you  find 
paid  out  there  on  that  day?  A.— There 
are  no  large  items,  I  think. 
Mr.  McPherson:  1,500  or  over 
Mr.  Ritchie:  2,853.81.  What  is  that? 
A.— Western.  I  fancy  that  is  the  West- 
ern  Assurance  Company. 

Q— There  is  $2,000  here?  A.— That 
is  a  note. 

(1427) 

Q.— You  have  looked  that  up?  A  — 
Yes.    sir. 

Q-— Those  that  you  have  ticked  off 
you    have    looked    up?      A.— Exactly 

Q— And  this  $12,000  is  what?  A.— 
D.  D.  Hawthorne  &  Co.  That  is  a 
note. 

Q.— And  this  is  Fairweather  &  Com- 
pany?   A — Yes. 

Q.— So  that  those  you  have  looked  up 
on    that    day?      A.— Yes. 

Q.— That  Fairweather  &  Comp  iny 
$-1,000—  can  you  look  up  that  and  tell 
us  what  note  that  is?  A.— It  is  their 
own   promissory   note  to   us. 

Q.— Did  you  look  it  up?  A.— Certain- 
ly I  did.  I  did  not  see  the  number.  It 
was  looked  up  in  the  diary  of  that  day 
showing-  a  note  of  Fairweather  &  Com- 
pany far  $4,000  due.  You  may  notice  a 
day  or  two  ago  there  were  one  or  twc 
more. 

•Q— What  I  want  to  ascertain  is  this: 
Could  you  tell  from  your  diary  whal 
date  that  note  had  to  run?  A  -Thf 
term? 

Q.— Yes?  A.— We  could  only  tell  thf 
term  from   the  register. 

Q.— Then  you  say  you  have  looked 
all  this  up?     a.— Yes. 
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Q.—  Noow,  then,  what  is  the  K.  $:;{.000? 
A-_ That  means  a  credit  to  our  Kings- 
ton branch.  $3,000j  a  collection  sent  to 
us    which   was   paid  and   we   credited. 

Q-— Have  you  looked  that  up?  A.— 
Yes.   sir. 

Q. — And  this  item,  second  teller,  is 
similar  to  the  explanation  you  gave 
about  the  other  item?  A.— Yes,  sir.  I 
credited  him  with  what  he  gives  me, 
made  up  of  different  items. 

Q-— Then,  on  this  side,  what  have  you 
got   here? 

Mr.  McPherson:  How  many  $100  bills 
did  you  begin  business  with  that  morn- 
ing of  the  11th? 

(1428) 

Mr.   Ritchie:    72. 

Witness:    I   begin    with    what    is    left 
on  the  10th.     I  began  on  the  11th  with 
that. 
Mr.  Ritchie:  90. 

Mr.  McPherson:  90  $100  bills,  and  he 
closes  that  diy  with  72,  and  the  borde- 
reau will  show  how  many  you  took  in 
during   the   day?      A.— Exactly. 

Mr.  Riddell:  From  the  Clearing 
House. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Exactly.  Now.  have 
you  any  recollection  just  about  this 
time  of  having  paid  out  $3,000  in  hun- 
dreds and  fifties?    A. — No,  none. 

Q. — No  recollection?  A. — None  what- 
ever, and  there  is  nothing  «to  show  that 
that  was  done. 

Q. — Nothing  to  show  that  on  these 
dates?  A. — Nothing  to  show  on  those 
dates  there  was  an  cheque  of  $2,000 
cashed. 

Q.— Then,  let  us  look  back  to  the  S»th 
September.  What  do  you  find  there? 
Did  you  look  that  up?  A. — Which  is 
that? 

Q.— The  Oth  September?  A.— Yes.  we 
had  that. 

Q—  I  thought  it  was  the  10th  we 
had?  A.— We  have  the  !>th.  ll»th  and 
11th.  Perhaps  we  did  not  have  the 
9th. 

Q. — I  don't  think  we  did.  We  did 
not  have  the  item  of  the  0th?  A.— Per- 
haps not. 

Q.— There  is  an  item  of  $5,800?  A.— 
Those  are  two  notes  charged — either 
two  notes  charged  or  a  cheque  given 
for    them — one   or   the    other. 

Q.— J.  B.  M.?  A.— J.  R.  Miller.  The 
Parry  Sound  Lumber  Co. 

(1429) 

Q. — Both  came  due  on  that  day?  A 
— Yes.  sir. 

Q— Now,  there  is  an  item  of  $5,000— 
What  Is  that?  A.— James  Lumbers 
That  is   a  note  also. 

Q. — Are  these  the  only  three  dates 
you  have  looked  up?  A. — The  only 
three. 

Q. — Now.  is  this  the  Nth  you  have  got 
here?      A.— That    is    the   8th. 

Q. — What  have  you  got  on  the  Sth? 
These  are  your  deposits  here?  A.— 
Yes- 
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Q.—  What  are  these  items  in  here? 
A.— Those  are  branches:  $5,000  Mount 
Forest,  $3,000  Tweed  and  $5,000  Allis- 
ton,  $5,000  Lindsay  and  $10,000  Peter- 
borough. Those  were  all  parcels  of 
money  sent  away  on  that  date  to  the 
branches. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Will  you  produce  the 
bordereau  for  the  $10,000  parcel?  A 
— There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  bordereau 
for  that.  The  bordereau  goes  with  the 
money.  I  keep  no  copy.  They  would 
have  a    bordereau   in  Peterborough. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  "What  is  the  $1,500?  A. 
— Tonge  street  branch  legals-  They  got 
$1,500  in  small  legals,  meaning  tens  and 
twenties,   for  their  own   use- 

Q. — Then,  come  to  the  next  one.  What 
is  the  4,100  here?  A.— Of  course,  I  have 
not  looked  on  the  8th  at  all. 

Q. — You  will  look  between  now  and 
the    adjournment    hour?      A. — Yes. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Are  you  pretty 
neai  a  break  now? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Yes,  my  Lord.  If  you 
will  look  up  any  big  item  on  the  day 
the  8th. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  And  bring  the  discount 
register. 

(1430) 

Witness:  And  no  other  day  than  the 
8th? 

(Adjournment  12.55  until  2   p.m.) 

(1440) 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Friday,    April  24,   1903. 

Miss  Sarah  Dobson,  sworn.  Examin- 
ed by  Mr.  Ritchie: 

Q. — You  are  the  postmistress  of  York- 
ville?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  have  been  for  a  great  many 
years?      A. — Yes- 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  receiving  a  re- 
gistered letter,  addressed  to  Robert 
Gamey,  Gore  Bay,  in  February  of  this 
year?  A. — Well,  I  did  not  receive  it. 
My  assistant  received  it 

Q. — Did  you  make  the  entry  in  the 
book?     A.— No. 

Q. — Is    your    assistant    here?     A—  No. 

The  Chancellor:  This  is  admitted, 
is  it  not?     That  he  sent  this  letter? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  It  is  admitted  that  he 
said  he  registered  it  In  the  name  of 
A.  B.  Crossin,  the  A.  B.  C.  and  X.  Y 
Z.  letter.  We  simply  want  to  show,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  book  is  here,  and 
my  learned  friend  will  perhaps  admi 
it,  that  this  is  registered  as  J.  B.  Cross- 
in,  from  the  Walker  House.  He  said 
it  was  A.  B.  Crossin?  A. — She  may  not 
have  understood  the  initials-  It  may 
have  been  A.  B.  Crossin.  I  did  not 
receive  it. 

The  Chancellor:  She  cannot  tell  any 
thing  about  it. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  It  is  in  the  book,  "J-  B. 
Crossin.  Walker  House."  There  were 
two   other  letters  sent   to   him,   do   yov 


know  about  them?  A.— I  don't  remem- 
ber the   dates. 

Q.— There  is  one  on  the  20th  Febru- 
ary?    A. — Yes. 

Q.— Addressed  to  Mr.  R.  R.  Gamey 
and  the  name  of  the  sender  given  a? 
"F.   J.   Sullivan"?     A.— Yes. 

Q.— What  is  the  other  letter,  the  27th? 

The  Chancellor:    That  is  admitted. 

(1441) 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  do  not  think  they  have 
admitted  the  names  of  the  registration - 
The  one  on  the  27th  of  February  if 
also  registered,  "F.  J-  Sullivan"?  A.— 
Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Riddell:  Q.— 
You  do  not  know  how  that  came  to  be 
J.   B.    Crossin?     A. — No. 

Q. — Your  assistant  may  have  misun- 
derstood  the  initials?     A. — Yes. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  recalled.  Examined  by 
Mr.  Ritchie:  Q.— Is  this  the  tellers 
cash  book?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — What  is  this  item  that  is  struck 
out?  A.— There  is  the  item.  It  was 
late  in  being  settled  that  day.  I  put 
it  in  there  first,  and  it  came  out  after- 
wards. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Is  that  "Bills  Held"?  A 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Look  up  for  me  that 
item  of  the  9th  of  September  of  $6,000. 
Look  at  the  ledger,  please?  A.— The 
deposit   ledger? 

Q— It  will  appear  in  the  ledger  ac- 
count of  some  particular  customer?  A. 
— Do  you  mean  the  original   credit? 

Q._Yes,  take  the  customer's  account. 
You  have  a  ledger  account  with  each 
customer?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  man  is  a  customer  of  yours? 
A,. Yes- 

Q.— Then  I  want  to  see  his  ledger 
account  with  respect  to  that  item?  A- 
—Well.  I  don't  think  the  deposit  ledg- 
er is  here.  I  did  not  know  it  was  want- 
ed.    It  does  not  relate  to  me,  of  course. 

Q. — If  you  will  make  a  note  of  thai 
$6,000,  9th  of  September,  you  know  the 
name,  look  at  the  deposit  ledger  In 
connection  with  that  item.  How  many 
ledgers  will  there  be?  A. — A  to  L  and 
M  to  Z. 

(1442) 

Q.— Would  the  ledger  in  use  in  Sep- 
tember last  be  in  use  now?  A. —Most 
likely  a  new  ledger.  That  is  about 
seven  months  ago. 

Q—  So  it  would  not  embarrass  the 
bank  to  have  the  both  ledgers  here? 
A.— No. 

Q.— I  want  the  two  deposit  ledgers 
of  September,  1902.  Now,  this  is  the 
8th  here.  Did  you  go  over  this  before? 
A. — No,  I  only  went  over  the  Sth,  9th 
and  10th.  When  I  went  down,  this  book 
was  here,  and  I  could  not  do  anything 
more. 

Q._What  is  that  P.  M.  &  Co.,  $4,100? 
A. — I   don't   rememfber  what    that   is. 

Q.— Make  a  note  of  that  P.  M.   &-  Co 
under    date    of    8th     September.      And 
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there  is  $4,700-     What  would  that  be? 
A. — That   would  be  a  note. 

Q- — Tou  are  sure  of  that?  A. — They 
sometimes  have  a  large  pay-sheet.  I 
could  not  swear  to  that. 

Q—  What  is  that  J.  L.?  A.— That  Is 
a  note. 

Q. — You  are  sure  of  that?  A. — I  air 
satisfied    that   it   is   a   note. 

Q- — Make  a  note  to  look  that  up 
The  same  date,  the  Sth.  What  is  this' 
A.— That  is  a  note,  too,  $4,000  and 
$3,500,  two  notes- 

Q.— What  is  this  one,  $5,000?  A.— You 
remember  you  asked  what  C.  and  R. 
was  and  I  could  not  tell  yoj.  That  is 
Ccckburn    and    Rae. 

Q- — Is  that  the  same  amount  carried 
over  there?  A—  No,  another  note.  Is 
the   amount    exactly  the   same? 

Q  — Yes?  A.— Then  it  is  another  note. 
Of  course,  as  I  have  said,  they  have  a 
pay-sheet    occasionally,     and    I    cannot 

(1443) 

say   whether  it  was  a  note  or   cheque 
Q.— What    is    J.     D.     K.?      A.— J.    D. 
King-  &  Co. 

Q.—  And*  this?  A.— D.  A.  V.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.— Make  a  note  to  find  out  what  D 
A.  V.  is  on  the  6th  September,  $1,500. 
"What  is  this  G.  M-  Company?  A.— 
Gordon,    Mackay   Company. 

Q.— What  is  that?  A.— K.  B.  King 
Brothers. 

Q.— And  that  Sv.?  A.— Savings  de- 
partment- That  refers  to  the  upper 
amount. 

Q.— What  is  that  P.  S.  M.?  A.— Par- 
ry Sound  Dumber  Company. 

Q. — This  is  the  same  thing,  Gordon 
Mlackay   &   Co?     A.— Yes. 

Q— And  this,  W.  &  B.?  A.— West- 
man  and  Baker.     That  is  a  note. 

Q.— Then,  let  us  look  at  the  12th 
September  in  this  book,  the  12th  is 
Friday.  What  is  this  N.  W.  Company 
$5,000?  A. — I  will  have  to  make  a  note 
of  that  one. 

Q— There  is  an  entry  here,  $4,338? 
A. — That   is   a   note- 

Q.— And  O.  W.  E.?  A.— Ontario 
Wind   Engine.     That  is  a   note. 

Q.— -And  what  is  W.  G-  or  W.  S.?  A 
— I  think  it  is  William  Graham.  He  is 
a  miller. 

Q. — Make    a   note    of    that,    will    you 
please?     A.— $5,500,  W.  G.,  on  the  12th. 
Q.— What  is  F-   &  Co.?     A.   Fairwea- 
ther. 

Q. — Now,  subject  to  what  you  are  go- 
ing to  give  me,  that  is  all  I  want  tc 
ask  for  the  present  about  this  book 
This  is  your  teller's  cash  book?  \  — 
Yes. 

Q. — Now,  before  I  look  at  the  sup- 
plementary  cash  book,  1  want  to  :isk 
y<m.  suppose  you  handed  out  the  cash 
for  a  cheque  not  on  your  bank,  but  or 
a  branch  of  your  bank,  where  would 
that  appear'.'  A. — It  would  .ipi" 
this   rl'iiit    column.      We    would    charge 
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it    to    that    brancn. 

Q.— Would  it  always  appear  in  the 
teller's  cash?  A. — Yes,  always  appears 
in  that  column  in  every  case,  it  could 
not  take  any  other  course  very  well. 

Q. — Suppose  you  cash  a  cheque  upon 
an  outside  bank,  that  is,  some  customer 
of  yours  comes  in  with  a  cheque  upon 
the  Dominion  Bank  in  Oshawa  and 
you  cash  that  for  your  customer,  wh^re 
would  that  appear?  A. — That  would  go 
through  the  Dominion  Bank- 

Q. — Would  it  appear  in  your  teller's 
cash?     A — No. 

Q. — Where  would  it  appear,  cash  items 
book?  A. — No,  it  would  appear  in  the 
teller's  entry;  anything  I  pass  through 
is  charged  to  the  other  teller,  and  would 
be  included  in  that  total. 

Mr.  Riddell :  Which  teller?  A — The 
second  teller  who  makes  up  the  par- 
cels for  the  Clearing  House. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  What  is  his  name?  A. 
— Kelso. 

Q.— Does  he  keep  a  book  for  that  pur- 
pose?   A- — We  have  a  book  between  us. 

Q. — Is   that   book   here?     A. — Yes- 

Q. — You  understand  what  I  mean, "you 
are  cashing  a  cheque,  say  that  I  am  a 
customer  and  I  have  a  cheque  given 
to  me,  not  on  your  bank,  but  some 
other  bank,  and  for  my  convenience 
you  cash  it.  Where  would  that  ap- 
pear? A- — This  is  a  book  between  the 
first  and  second  teller-  Anything  that 
properly  belongs  to  him  comes  in  this 
list,  it  is  added  up,  and  I  charge  him 
with  the  total  amount.  There  is  an 
instance.  Receiving  teller,  I  charge  him 
$G,S42  that  day,  the  list  that  is  shown 
in  that  book. 

Q. — Are  these  the  items  you  have  paid 
out  in  cash?     A. — Oh  no,  that  does  not 

(1445) 

follow.  I  take  the  payment  of  notes 
as  well  as  pay,  and  most  of  these  items 
represent  the  payment  of  notes,  marked 
cheques  on  other  banks,  which  I  pass 
over  to  the  second  teller. 

Q. — Suppose  it  was  not  a  marked 
cheque  on  another  bank,  but  simpfy  the 
manager  told  you  to  cash  that  f<>r  an- 
other customer?  A — It  would  appear 
in  this. 

Mr.  Riddell:  All  cheques  on  other 
banks  w  hich  are  neither  cash  or  credit 
you  put  in  this  book?  A. — Yes,  because 
the  second  teller  makes  up  the  packag 
for  the  different  banks  to  go  thn«us:V 
the  Clearing  House- 
Mr-  Ritchie:  Can  you  distinguish  be- 
tween moneys  received  for  notes  and 
cheques  cashed  in  the  way  I  speak  of 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  customer? 
A. — Not   always   1   cannot. 

Q.— What  is  this  S'JS'.t.lO  on  the  0th"? 
A. — That  means  that  it  was  an  item  re- 
turned from  another  bank  through  some 
error,  was  not  properly  endorsed  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

Q — How  does  that  show?  A.  Re- 
turned to  us-     It  was  an  item  sent   into 
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a  bank  and  they  sent  it  back  to  us  on 
account  of  some  discrepancy. 

Q.— Do  you  know  what  that  $1,090  is? 
A. — It  is  most  likely  a  note  for  that 
amount- 

Q.— What  is  that  $210.61,  and  what  is 
that  item?  A.— $210.61  and  $608.44, 
those  aire  all  notes. 

Q. — And  what  is  this  on  this  side 
here?  A.— This  is  what  I  received  from 
the  other  teller.  On  that  side  is  what 
I  charge  the  other  teller.  These  are  my 
initials. 

Mr.  Riddell:  "What  are  these  blue 
marks?  A. — That  is  the  receiving-  tel- 
ler's  initial,    "K."      I   pass   these   items 

(1446) 
over  to  him  and  he  initials  them- 

Mr.  Ritchie:  There  is  an  item 
$3,265.33?  A.— No,  that  is  the  addition 
of  that  column. 

Q.— Then  you  say  that  this  little  book 
— what  do  you  call  it?  A — Oh,  it  is  a 
book  between  the  first  and  second 
tellers- 

Q. — Is  not  that  what  you  call  a  cash 
item  book?  A. — Well,  you  could  call  it 
that.  I  don't  know  that  it  has  any 
special  name.  It  is  just  a  memoran- 
dum book- 

Q. — At  all  events,  this  book  you  pro- 
duce you  say  contains  entries  of  all 
the  cash  that  you  paid  out  on  cheques 
of  other  banks?    A. — Exactly. 

Q. — And  you  can  go  as  broad  as  that, 
that  it  covers  all  cash  paid  out  by  you 
not  entered  in  the  teller's  blotter?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — There  are  only  two  books  to  show 
the  cash  paid  out  by  you?  A — There 
Is  a  third  telleir,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
this  of  any  account.  He  just  hands 
these  little  amounts  over.  They  are 
small  amounts.  He  only  takes  a  small 
portion  of  the  receipts  and  he  just 
hands  me  over  small  amounts. 

Mr-  Riddell:  Legals,  apparently?  A. 
Tes.  legals,   ones  and  twos. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  will  take  your  gen- 
eral statement,  then,  if  you  had  paid 
out  cash  on  any  day  in  September  It 
would  appear  in  this  teller's  cash  book 
or  in  this  other  book,  and  that  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  cash  item  book?  A. — Tes,  or 
in  that  column.  If  it  went  to  a  branch. 
Of  course  that  includes  items  paid-  For 
-'instance,  that  parcel  is  really  money 
paid  out-  It  was  sent  to  our  New- 
market branch. 

(1447) 

Q.— Suppose  you  cash  a  cheque  on 
your  Newmarket  branch,  where  would 
that  appear?  A. — Right  here.  We 
charge  it  to  Newmarket. 

Q — It  would  not  appear  in  the  other 
column?  A.— No.  not  at  all;  these  are 
all  cheques  and  notes. 

Q- — Then  I  will  have  to  trouble  you 
to  go  over  this  other  column  of  the 
branch  cheques.  This  is  the  12th  here. 
What  is  that  $5,000?  A— A  parcel  to 
Newmarket-     "N"  means  Newmarket. 

Q- — Is  that  money  you  paid  out  ?  A.— 
Money  I  paid  out. 


Q—  What  did  you  pay  it  out  for  A. 
— Oh,  we  keep  the  branches  supplied 
with  cash.  Of  course  they  could  not 
transact  business  without, 

Q. — It  was  not  paid  out  on  a  cheque? 
A.— No. 

Q- — Just  in  the  ordinary  way  to  keep 
your  branch  supplied  with  cash?  A.— 
Exactly. 

Q.— What  about  this  $6,693?  A.— That 
means  Clearing  House.  The  balance 
may  be  either  in  favor  or  against  the 
bank-  It  was  against  us  that  day  so 
we  charge  it  to  the  Clearing  House.' 

Q.— What  is  this,  "T.  S."?  A.— Tonge 
Street  branch,  a  parcel  of  $8,000,  which 
they  got  from  us-  That  is  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Richmond  and  Tonge. 

Q— When  did  you  open  your  branch 
at  the  corner  of  Carlton  and  Tonge? 
A.— Last  fall. 

Q—  What  time-  A.— I  think  it  was  in 
October. 

Q—  Not  before?    A.— I  don't  think  so 

Q— It  was  not  open  in  September  at 
all  events?  A.— The  office.  I  think,  was 
not  ready  then- 

(1448) 

Q.— "Were  they  doing  any  business  in 
September  at  all?  A.— I  would  not  be 
sure  of  the  day  it  was  in  September;  I 
know  there  were  two  or  three  days  set 
down  for  finishing  up  the  office,  and  it 
was  not  finished.  Then  finally  it  was 
finished,  but  I  don't  remember  the  date- 

Q—  You  cannot  say  whether  they  were 
doing  business  in  that  branch  in  Sep- 
tember or  not?  A.— No,  I  cannot  say, 
but  i  do  not  think  so. 

Q- — Would  you  mind  making  a  note  to 
find  that  out  for  me?  Then  there  is 
$12,000  there;  what  is  that?  A— The 
west    end. 

Q — What  is  that  $3,000  there?  A.— 
That  is  an  item  charged  to  the  second 
teller. 

Q- — Why?  A- — Because  it  was  on  an- 
other bank,  and  I  passed  those  out  of 
my  hands  to  him. 

Q.— Can  you  trace  that  up  and  tell  me 
what  it  was?  A.— There  it  is.  It  is 
that  credit,  a  collection  from  the  King- 
ston branch. 

Q- — Do  you  know  on  whose  account? 
A.— It  was  drawn  upon  W-  D.  Matthews 
&  Co-,  a  demand  draft  on  them,  a  grain 
firm.  He  has  them  constantly.  all 
throug-h    the  book  you  will   find   them. 

Q.— There  is  another  $3,000  on  that 
date?  A. — That  is  a  parcel  sent  to  our 
Tweed  office.  "Tw."  That  means 
Tweed,   an   abbreviation. 

Q. — Is  that  in  the  ordinary  way,  suo- 
plying  them  with  money?  A- — Exactly. 
No  cheque:  that  was  a  parcel  of  monev. 

Q-— And  that  $5,000?  A.— That  is 
to  Lindsay:  that  is  the  same. 

Q.— What  is  that?  A.— The  total  of 
cheques  brouerht  forward- 

Q.— $2,864.08:  where  do  vou  trac^ 
that    10th    September?      A.— $2,864.98: 

(1449) 
that  means  the  total  of  that. 

Q- — And  this  is  your  Alliston  branch? 
A — Yes. 
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Q.— What  are  these  in  here?  A.— 
Those  are  collections  credited  to  the  dif- 
ferent branches  when  paid.  That  means 
Kingston  a  collection  for  that  amount. 
And  that  is  credited  to  Bowmanville 
and  that  to  Peterborough,  and  so  on. 

Q— What  is  that  "L.  B."?  A.— Local 
bills.  The  total  of  the  bills  discounted 
that  were  due  that  day.  We  credit 
them    in    total. 

Q.— And  this  is  the  Clearing  House? 
A. — Yes,  that  is  the  amount  I  received 
in  cash  that  day  from  the  Clearing 
House,  ,$8,000. 

Q. — And  that  you  say  is  a  cross  for 
this,  the  same  thing?  A- — Yes,  here  on 
the  11th  you  will  see  this  charge  to  this 
teller.  I  had  made  up  a  total  there  of 
all  tb_ese,  and  this  was  late  in  coming, 
so   that   was   just   added    afterwards. 

Q.— Now  this  $10,000  that  you  sent 
to  Peterborough  upon  the  9th  day  of 
September?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  wrould  be  in  your  own  bank 
bills  of  course?     A — Yes. 

Q. — Have  you  any  means  of  telling  the 
denominations?  A. — No,  I  could  tell 
you  very  closely,  but  I  would  not  sweir 
to  it. 

Q. — Give  it  to  me  as  closely  as  you 
can?  A — I  usually  send  them  $5,000 
in  fives  and  $5,000  in  tens  when  I  send 
them  $10,000. 

Q. — You  do  not  send  them  large  billd? 
A. — No,  we  don't  send  them  large  bills. 

Q. — Would  not  the  Peterborough 
branch   have   $100   bills?      A.— No,    the 

(1450) 

branches  don't  require  them.  If  they 
wanted  them  they  would  ask  for  them, 
but  they  never  do. 

Q.— You  don't  recollect  them  asking 
few  them  at  that  particular  time?  A- — 
No,  I  know  they  didn't.  It  would  be 
so  unusual  that  I  would  remember. 

Q.— It  would  be  so  unusual  that  you 
could  pledge  your  oath  that  that  did 
not  represent  one  hundred  bills  and 
fifties?  A. — I  can  swear  to  that. 

Q. — Then  what  is  that,  Peterborough 
$10,000.     A.— That  is  another  parcel. 

Q- — Is  not  that  a  little  unusual  to 
have  $10,000  one  day  and  $10,000  the 
next?  A. — No,  that  often  happens,  they 
pay  out  a  lot  of  money  there. 

Q. — Would  you  say  the  same  thing  as 
to  that,  that  these  were  bills  of  small 
denominations?     A- Yes. 

Q — They  would  not  be  $100  bills?  A. 
—No. 

Q.— That  is  the  Sth  of  September. 
These  are  branches?  A. — Yes,  parcels 
sent  to  those  branches. 

Q.— Is  this  the  same  thing?  A— That 
is  Newmarket,  a  parcel,  and  that  Au- 
rora, a  parcel- 

Q.— $3,230,  let  me  see  that  in  your 
small  book?    A.-  That  is  the  total  th.<r,=>. 

Q. — Now,  you  have  the  second  teller 
on  the  third?    A.— There  it  is.  $5,282*41. 

Q.— That  is  the  total  of  all  these  col- 
lections?   A. — Yes. 

Q— What  is  that?  A.— Mount  Forest. 
$5,000  ,a  parcel- 
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Q. — Now,  will  you  kindly  get  me  your 
supplementary  cash  book?  I  understand 
that  is  taken  from  the  receiving  teller's 
and  paying  teller's?  A. — Yes,  the 
cheques  in   my   book  are  in   this. 

(1451) 

Q. — And  in  this  you  give  the  names 
of  the  particular  depositor?  A- — Yes, 
in  the  blotter  it  is  not  necessary. 

Q. — You  simply  put  in  the  initials? 
A.— Yos. 

Q.— In  some  banks  they  don't  even  do 
that,  I  understand?  A. — Well.  I  don't 
know  that- 

Q- — The  12th  does  not  appear  to  be 
here. 

Mr.  Riddell:  There  are  two  books 
used  on  alternate  days- 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Are  those  cheques  drawn 
by   these  various  customers?     A- — Yes. 

Q.— Is  William  Graham  a  customer  of 
yours?  A. — Yes,  that  is  the  W.  G.  you 
were  speaking  of. 

Q — Fairweather  &  Co-,  what  would 
that  be;  can  you  turn  that  up?  A. — I 
could  turn  to  my  book,  but  I  could  not 
swear  that  that  would  be  in  my  book. 

Q- — Under  date  of  11th  September, 
1902,  $4,000,  Fairweather  &  Co.  What 
is  the  name  of  this  company,  S-  B.  Co.? 
A. — The  Heine  Safety  Boiler  Company. 

Q.— Where  does  that  company  do 
business?  A — They  do'  business  with 
us-  Their  establishment  is  down  at  the 
Poison's  Works. 

Q.— What  is  the  Atlas  Loan  Company. 
$3,000?  A.— Are  not  they  in  St-  Thomas? 

Q. — Are  they  customers  of  yours 
here?    A. — Yes- 

Q- — Make  a  note  of  that;  that  is  on 
the  9th  of  September. 

Q. — Has  that  anything  to  do  with  this 
item  on  the  same  date?  A. — No;  that 
Is  a  separate  thing. 

Q— Now  we  will  take  the  other  A  to 
L  on  the  alternate  dates.  That  is  the 
Atlas  Loan  Company,  that  $3,000?  A. 
—Yes- 

(1452) 

Q.— What  would  this  Wnitby  item  be? 
A. — A  note. 

Q(  After  looking  through  this  book)  — 
That  disposes  of  your  two  supplemen- 
tary books  A  to  L?     A. — Yes- 

Q. — Then  you  have  two  supplemen- 
tary  M    to   Z?   A — Yes. 

Q.— The  Trusts  and  Guarantee,  is 
that  a  deposit?  A- — Those  are  deposits 
made  by  the  tellers.  Both  deposits  and 
cheques  are  in  this  book. 

Q- — Petty  loans  account,  what  does 
that  mean?  A. — That  Is  a  discount. 
Petty  loans  mean  really  people  who 
don't  have  accounts,  who  come  In  and 
get  a  note  discounted. 

Q—  That  is  not  a  petty  amount.  ■<'_'. 
000?     A— No. 

Mr.  McPherson:  It  means  a  transient 
practically?     A. — I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  There  '.s  just  one  other 
book,    is    there?      A. — Yes. 

Q.— Have  the  Dominion  Guarantee 
Company  an  account  with  you?  A- — 
No. 
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Q.— That  is  all  I  want  to  trouble  you 
with  these  books.  Now  if  the  deposit 
ledgers  are  here,  would  discounts  ap- 
pear in  any  of  the  books  that  come  un- 
der your  charge,  suppose  there  ware 
discounts  made?    A. — No. 

Q — They  would  not  appear  in  your 
book  at  all?     A.— No. 

Q.— Where  would  they  appear,  in  the 
discount    register?      A. — Yes. 

Q.— In  any  other  book?  A.— They 
would  appear  to  the  credit  of  the  party 
who  had  the  discount- 

Q. — In  the  ledger  account  of  the  per- 
son who  had  the  discounts  made?  A. — 
Yes. 

(1455) 

Mr.  Riddell :  I  am  taking  no  ob- 
jection on  behalf  of  those  who  are  ac- 
cused, but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  to 
turn  up  the  accounts  of  the  bank,  of  a 
private  customer,  that  the  customer 
ought  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  have  not  given  the 
names  of  any  of  them.  I  have  pur- 
posely abstained  from  doing  so. 

Q.— Look  at  folio  629.  Can  you.  tell 
anything  about  that  $3,000  cheque  that 
appears  there?  A — I  do  not  know 
how  to  trace  that.  It  has  passed  out 
of    our   hands. 

Q. — Is  there  no  other  entry?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — AH  you  have  got  besides  this  is 
the  supplementary  cash  book,  which 
gives  the  name?      A. — Exactly. 

Q  — Now.  what  is  that  information 
you  have  there?  A. — All  Ontario  bank 
notes  must  And  their  way  to  me,  and 
this  is,  for  instance,  on  the  2nd  Sep- 
tember the  amount  of  Ontario  Bank 
notes  that  came  to  me  through  the 
clearing   house. 

Q. — From  all  sources?  A — No,  from 
the  clearing  house  from  all  the  othej* 
banks. 

Q.— Take  the  9th?  A.— -The  whole 
thing  is  on  the  first  page.  The  other 
pages  are  the  details. 

Q-— On  the  6th  of  September  the  On- 
tario Bank's  circulation  included  12 
fifties  and  6  one  hundreds?  A.— Yes, 
that   is   right. 

Q.— And  on  the  8th  there  were  24 
fifties  and  no  hundreds?  A. — Yes.  On 
the  9th  4  fifties  and  2  hundreds.  On 
the  10th  10  fifties  and  2  hundreds-  On 
the  11th  10  fifties  and  2  hundreds.  On 
the  12th  3  fifties  and  no  hundreds.  On 
the  13th  14  fifties  and  14  hundreds. 

Q.— Will  you  pick  out  the  Traders' 
Bank  slip  from  that  bundle  of  the  13th? 

(1456) 

A.— There  is  one  day  on  which  the 
Traders'  slip  was  taken  out.  That  is 
not  here. 

Q-— Then,  in  this  package  of  the  13th 
of  September  the  Traders'  Bank  circu- 
lation coming  through  ,  the  Traders' 
Bank  does  not  appear  to  be  there?  A. 
—The  slip  is  not  there.  I  don't  know 
where   it   is. 

Q—  Then  I  produce  this  slip  from  the 
custody    of    the    manager.    Mr.    Smith, 


and  we  may  as  well  put  it  in-  It  ;3 
just  to  show  that  this  is  the  return 
from  the  clearing  house  from  the  Trad- 
ers' Bank,  10  fifties  and  10  hundreds, 
which  went  in  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber. That  is  what  you  got  through 
the  clearing  house  from  the  Traders' 
Bank.      A. — Yes. 

Mr.  Riddell:     That  was  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Certainly,  but  these  are 
the  large  bills. 

Mr.  McPherson:  What  do  the  red 
ticks  indicate?  A. — These  are  cheques 
on  us.  The  cash  is  always  kept  separ. 
ate  from  the  bills.  The  receiving 
teller  takes  this  and  separtees  them 
from  that  and  counts   the  cash. 

Q. — This  slip  produced  shows  that  the 
Ontario  Bank  received  through  the 
clearing  house  from  the  Traders'  Bank 
on  the  13th  of  September.  1902,  10 
fifty  dollar  bills  and  10  one  hundred 
dollar    bills?       A.— Yes- 

Q. — And  these  bills  would  be  bills  cf 
the  Ontario  Bank?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — This  $1,500  was  in  one  parcel, 
was   it?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — The  same  day  the  Ontario  Bank 
received  through  the  clearing  house  'S9 
five-dollar  bills  of  the  Ontario  Bank 
circulation?      A. — Yes. 

Q.—  And  46  four-dollar  bills?  A.— That 
is  five-dollar  bills- 

(1457) 

Q. — Forty-six  five-dollar  hills  and  17 
ten-dollar  bills?      A.— Yes. 

Q.— Also  twenty  $5  hills  and  12  S10 
bills  and  two  $20  bills.  Also  21  five 
dollar  bills,  25  ten  dollar  bills  and  5 
twenty  dollar  hills.  That  is  the  whole? 
A. — (That  is   correct. 

Q.— Was  the  14th  Sunday?  A.— The 
7th  is  missing,  and  the  14th  is  missing, 
so  I  suppose  it  was  Sunday. 

Q — Apparently  the  13th  of  September 
was  Saturday?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — On  Monday,  the  15th  day  of  Sep- 
temher.  the  Ontario  Bank  received 
through  the  clearing  house  17  one  hun- 
dred dollar  bills?       A. — Yes. 

Q- — Ontario  Bank  circulation?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q. — And  then  on  the  same  day  you 
received  8  fifty  dollar  hills?    A.— Yes. 

Q- — We  want  to  see  what  bank  these 
came  from?  A — They  may  have  been 
divided  between  all  the  hanks. 

Q. — Apparently  there  is  a  slip  in  the 
parcel  of  slips  received  by  the  Ontario 
Bank  from  the  clearing  house  on  the 
15th  of  September,  there  is  a  slip  head- 
ed "Ont.."  and  showing  that  there  was 
17  one  hundred  dollar  bills?       A. — Yes. 

Q-— Making  a  total  of  $1,700?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q.—  Now.  what  bank  did  that  convi 
from?  A. — 'There  is  nothing  on  the  slip 
to  show  what  bank  it  came  from. 

Q. — The  same  slip  that  shows  th_e  17 
onp  hundred  dollar  bills  shows  7  fives 
and  3   tens?       A. — Yes. 

Q — What  is  the  number  of  banks 
shown?    A. — Twenty-six  items. 

Q. — So  that  this  parcel  of  slips  con- 
tains   slips    from    twenty-six    different 
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banks.  A. — No,  there  are  not  that 
many  here.  There  are  several  slips 
from    one    bank.        Each    one    of    these 

(1458) 

slips  is  entered  separately,  and  there 
are  twenty-six  different  slips,  or  there 
should  be. 

Q. — Each  slip,  with  the  exception  of 
this  one,  which  embraces  the  17  one 
hundred  dollar  bills,  shows  the  bank 
from  which  the  money  was  sent 
through    the    clearing   house?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Now  can  you  explain  why  in  this 
particular  one  there  is  nothing  to  in- 
dicate the  bank  that  sent  the  money 
to  the  clearing  house?  A- — This  is 
evidently  an  old  form  that  has  been 
picked  up. 

Q. — Then,  perhaps,  we  had  bett-v 
have  this  one  marked  as  an  exhibit, 
then  exhibit  63  is  a  slip  included  in  the 
returns  from  the  clearing  house  to  the 
Ontario  Bank  of  the  oth  of  September, 
1902,  and  which  embraces  the  17  one 
hundred  dollar  bills.  Can  you  ascer- 
tain from  which  bank  these  17  one  hun- 
dred dollar  bills  came;  is  there  any 
means  of  tracing  that  up?  A. — Yes, 
there  is  the  slip  that  contains  the 
cheques,  it  ought  to  contain  the  totals 
of   these   cash   items. 

Q. — I  do  not  follow  you?  A. — There 
is  the  regular  deposit  slip,  of  course, 
there  is  none  here,  but  there  is  a  regu- 
lar deposit  slip  on  which  all  the 
cheques  are  entered.  We  would  have 
to  turn  up  the  vouchers  for  that  day. 
It  is  not  here.  It  can  be  turned  ap, 
of  course.  "We  will  have  to  ferret  it 
out  at  the  office. 

Q.— Hake  a  note  to  do  that,  please- 
You  can  follow  that  out,  and  tell  vs 
from  what  bank  that  ?1.700  came? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Now  your  summary  shows  that 
on  that  day  you  had  in  addition  to  17 
one  hundred  dollar  bills,  you  got  in  8 
fifties?    A.— Yes. 

(1459) 

Q. — From  what  bank  did  that  come? 
A. — I  could  only  tell  by  referring  to 
the  slips.  There  is  one  of  them.  They 
are    scattered. 

Q. — One  of  these  fifties  came  from 
the  Dominion  Bank?  A — Yes.  There 
is  another  from  the  Dominion. 

Q. — Of  those  eight  five  came  from  the 
Dominion  Bank,  two  from  the  Sover- 
eign Bank  and  one  from  the  Imperial 
Bank,  that  makes  the  eight?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q.— Where  is  the  16th?  A.— The  16th 
is  not  here.  The  1st  to  the  15th  was 
what  I  was  told  to  bring. 

Q— If  you  will  let  Mr.  McPhersin 
look  at  those  during  the  next  couple 
of   days?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — Mr.  Smith  tells  me  that  he  has  no 
objection  to  allow  someone  to  look  at 
the  clearing  house  slips  for  the  IHth 
and  17th.  Now,  have  you  your  speci- 
fication of  cash?  A.— The  blotter,  do 
you  mean? 

Q.— Yps.    A.— It  is  here. 
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Q—  Start  at  the  8th.  On  the  8th 
you  appear  to  have  had  on  hand  70 
fifty  dollar  bills  and  88  one  hundred 
dollar  bills  at  the  close  of  the  day's 
business?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  are  now,  of  couse,  speak- 
ing of  Ontario  Bank  circulation?  (£.  - 
Exactly,  that  is  what  that  represents. 

Q.— Then  at  the  close  of  the  9th  Sep- 
tember you  had  53  fifty  dollar  bills  and 
89  one  hundreds?      A. — Yes. 

Q.— At  the  close  of  the  10th  you  had 
63  fifties  and  90  one  hundreds?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q. — At  the  close  of  the  11th  you  had 
52  fifties  and  72  one  hundreds?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q.— On  the  12th  of  September  at  the 
close  of  the  day  you  had  26  fifties  and 

(1460) 

75   one  hundreds?       A. — Yes. 

Q.— And  at  the  close  of  the  13th  L'."> 
fifties  and  74  one  hundreds?      A— Yes. 

Q.— And  on  Monday,  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, you  had  48  fifties  and  78  one 
hundreds?      A. — Yes. 

Q.— And  on  the  16th  you  had  51  fifties 
and  96  one  hundreds?    A.— Yes. 

Q.— And  on  the  17th  70  fifties  and 
100  one  hundreds?     A.— Yes. 

Q.— And  on  the  18th  72  fifties  and  111 
one  hundreds?    A. — Yes. 

Q.— Then  the  differences  between  the 
different  dates  would  not  show  the  num- 
ber of  bills  that  you  had  sent  out  that 
day  of  those  denominations?    A. — No. 

Q. — Because  you  would  from  day  <o 
day  be  receiving  in  some  fifties  or  hun- 
dreds which  you  might  use  in  pay- 
ments?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  would  not  know  till 
the  end  of  the  day  how  many  you  had 
in   hand?    A. — No. 

Q.— So  that  in  addition  to  what  you 
had  in  hand  at  the  end  of  any  one  day 
you  might  have  received  five  or  six  or 
seven  of  the  fifties  or  the  like  number 
of  the  hundreds?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  would  make  no  entry 
of  these  in  your  books?    A. — No. 

Q. — You  would  use  them  for  paying 
out?       A— Yes. 

Q. — And  would  not  make  up  your 
cash  until  the  end  of  the  day?    A. — No. 

Q. — This  is  the  only  book  you  haye 
that  is  a  specification  of  cash?  A.— 
The  only  one. 

Q. — What  other  book  have  you  here 
besides  the  deposit  ledgers,  specifica- 
tion of  cash,  cash  blotter,  teller's  cash 
and  supplementary  cash.  Have  you 
any  other  book  here?    A. — No. 

(1461) 

Q. — Would  the  clearing  house  blotter 
show  us  where  those  17  one  hundred 
dollar  bills  came  from?  A. — No,  the 
clearing  house  blotter  is  what  we  send 
out-      That  belongs  to  another  teller. 

Q. — And  that  would  not  aid  Us  at  all 
in  deciding  where  the  17  one  hundred 
dollar  bills  came  from?  A. — Not  it 
all. 

Q. — Would  the  blotter  of  the  clearing 
house   show.       A. — No,    they   only   deal 
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in  totals,  lump  everything  and  the  Dar- 
cels  are  not  open  until  they  reach  their 
destination;  they  are  not  opened  at  the 
clearing  house  at  all. 

Q. — Now  that  came  from  the  West- 
ern Bank.  There  is  no  Western  Bank 
in   Toronto?       A. — No- 

Q.— The  head  office  is  in  Oshawa? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.— What  branches  have  they?  A.— 
I  don't  know.  In  a  lot  of  small  places, 
they  have  not  an  agency  here. 

Q. — You  think  you  can  find  out  for 
us  where  these  17  one  hundred  dollar 
bills  came  from?  A.— The  slip  ought 
to  show. 

Q. — Kindly  make  a  note  of  that. 
Seventeen  one  hundreds  o<A  the  15th  of 
September:  what  bank  did  they  come 
from.  Subject  to  your  getting  that  in- 
formation, I  think  that  is  all  I  wish 
to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  shall  not  cross-ex- 
amine this  witness  until  he  has  the  re- 
mainder of  the  information. 

Thomas  E.  B.  Yates,  sworn.  Exam- 
ined by  Mr.  Ritchie: 

Q. — You  are  the  discount  clerk  in  the 
head  office  of  the-  Ontario  Bank  in 
Toronto?    A.— Yes. 

Q—  And  were  you  discount  clerk  in 
the  month  of  September  last  year?  A. 
— Yes. 

Q. — Have  you  got  with  you  the  dis- 
count register  of  that  bank  for  Septem- 
ber?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Turn  up  the  Oth  of  September. 
"Bills  discounted  remitted. w  What  do 
you  mean  by  that?  A.— Bills  payable 
out  of  Toronto. 
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Q. — These,  you  say,  are  what?  A  — 
Bills  payable  outside  of  Toronto. 

Q. — What  is  your  other  book?  A.— 
Bills  payable  in   Toronto. 

Q. — Let  us  take  that  first.  As  a 
guide,  without  looking  at  the  names  of 
customers,  we  will  take  the  amounts 
first.  This  is  the  8th  and  9th.  is  it 
not?      A.— Yes. 

Q. — I  suppose  this  is  a  case  in  which 
you  discount  the  customer's  own  n  te 
and  take  customer's  notes  collateral, 
or  perhaps  the  firm  is  good  enough, 
and  you  discount  their  note  alone?  A 
—Yes. 

(Adjourned  to  10  a.m.  Saturdfig-  25th 
April.) 

(1463) 

ELEVENTH    DAY. 

Saturday,  April  25th,   1903,  10  a.m. 

Tribute  by  the  Honorable  Chief  Jus- 
tice Falconbridge  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Honorable  Mr.  Justice  Lount. 

The  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Falconbridge: 
Again,  and  after  so  brief  an  interval 
has  pallid  death,  with  equal  foot,  knock- 
ed at  the  door  of  one  of  those  in  high 
places,  and  with  "sipectral  hand  and 
voiceless  tongue,"  beckoned  him  forth 
from    the   haunts   of  men. 


Though  we  all  knew  that  our  late 
brother  Lount  was  a  very  sick  man,  lit- 
tle did  my  colleague  (whose  sorrow  1 
now  try  to  express  with  my  own)  or 
I,  think  when,  a  few  days  ago,  he  sal 
beside  us  on  this  bench,  taking  a  lively 
interest  in  the  proceedings,  that  the  sad 
end   was   so  near. 

The  amiability  and  sweetness  of  dis- 
position of  William  Lount  were  so 
marked  as  to  be  the  subject  of  obser- 
vation by  the  most  casual  acquaint- 
ance, and  were  such  as  to  endear  him 
to  his  brethren  at  the  bar  and  his 
brethren   on   the   bench. 

And  these  lovable  qualities  were  ac- 
companied and  balanced  by  an  equal 
and  judicial  equipment  of  mental  fa- 
tuities. The  apprenticeship  which 
every  man,  no  matter  him  eminent  his 
abilities  or  how  profound  his  learning 
must  go  through  when  he  first  under- 
takes the  office  of  judge,  it  see  ned 
to    be    hardly    necessary    for      him      to 
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serve,  and  during  his  brief  judicial 
career,  he  gave  high  promise  of  ex- 
celling in  it.  Those  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  of  his  friendship  and  who 
had  long  marked  his  career,  look  for- 
ward, on  his  appointment,  to  his  en- 
joying many  years  of  happiness  and 
usefulness  in  the  service  of  his  coun 
try. 

But  it  has-  alas,  been  otherwise  de- 
creed. 

This  Court  will  adjourn  its  morning 
sitting  at  half-past  eleven  on  Monday 
in  order  that  we  may  pay  the  last  tri- 
bute of  respect  to  our  departed  brother 

Tribute  by  Mr.  E.  F-  B.  Johnston 
K.C.,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
bar   present. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  have  been  askad,  my 
Lords,  by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Blake 
representing  the  members  of  the  bai 
present,  to  say  to  your  Lordships  that 
whilst  the  bench  has  lost  a  very  bright 
ornament,  a  very  faithful  judge,  the 
bar  has  lost  a  friend  in  the  late  Mr 
Justice  Lount. 

After  the  eloquent  words  that  have 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  your  Lordship 
it  would  be  idle  on  my  part  to  say 
more  than  a  few  words. 

The  late  Mr.  Justice  Lount  was 
known  /throughout  the  lengfch  and 
breadth  of  this  province  as  a  man 
who  had  fought  many  a  hard  legal 
fight,  a  man  in  whose  keeping  the  in 
terests  of  his  clients  were  ever  safe 
and  yet  I  venture  to  say  that,  from 
one  end  of  the  province  to  the  other 
he  stood  without  an  enemy,  and  with- 
out an   unkind   feeling  against   him. 
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The  bench  has  suffered  a  great  loss, 
the  country  is  equally  the  sufferer:  he 
was  a  man  known  to  us  for  many  vears 
he  occupied  many  important  positions, 
and  the  loss  is  very  great,  and  will  be 
felt    seriously    by    ourselves    and    those 
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who  had  the  honor  and  the  privilege 
of   claiming    his    friendship. 

The  Chancellor:  As  my  brother  haf 
said,  the  Court  will  adjourn  at  an  early 
hour  on  Monday,  but  will  resume  its 
sittings  in  the  afternoon,  at  some  houi 
we  can  better  fix  on  Monday.  There 
will  just  be  an  intermission  during  pari 
of  the   day. 

The  Chancellor:  There  was  some  gen- 
tleman being  examined-  He  was  tc 
get  some  papers.  Are  you  ready,  Mr. 
Mr.    Ritchie. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Yes,  my  Lord.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gill.  the  general  manager,  is  here.  I 
want  to  ask  him  two  or  three  ques- 
tions.     He   is  anxious  to   get  away. 

Charles  McGill,  sworn.  Examined  by- 
Mr.    Ritchie 

Q- — You  are  the  general  manager  of 
the  Ontario  Bank?  A.— I  am. 

Q.— And  you  have  filled  that  positior 
for  quite  a  number  of  years?     A. — Yes 

Q— Your  office  is  In  Toronto?  A.- 
Toronto. 

Q.— And  who  is  the  local  manager? 
A.— Mr.    Smith. 

Q.— Mr.  W.  H.  Smith?     A.— Yes. 

Q.— And  the  teller  was  Mr.  Bartlett 
who  was  herp  yesterday?  A. — Yes,  sir, 
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the  paying   teller. 

Q- — Do  you  recollect  in  September 
last  initialling  for  any  person  a  chequf 
for  $3,000,  or  in  that  neighborhood? 
A. — I   did    not. 

Q.— Are  you  able  to  say  whether  you 
initialled  any  cheque  which  the  pay- 
ing teller  cashed  in  September  last? 
A.— No. 

Q.— Are  you  able  to  say7  A.— Any 
cheque? 

Q. — Any  cheque  for  an  amount  for 
over  $1,000?  A.— Not  that  I  know  of. 
The  Chs'i  ceJlor:  You  mean  that  you 
did  not  do  it,  or  that  you  do  not  re- 
member it?  A.— I  do  not  remember. 
It  is  not  usual  for  me  to  do  it.  If  a 
man  comes  in  I  would  take  him" in  to 
Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Smith  would  ini- 
tial   it. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  The  ordinary  person  to 
initial  a  cheque  for  a  customer  would 
be  Mr.  Smith?  A.— If  a  man  came  from 
Peterborough  whom  I  knew,  and  want- 
ed $50,  and  the  manager  was  not  in. 
I  would  put  my  initial  on  it.  but  h  Is 
a  very  rare  thing. 

Thp  Chancellor:  Mr.  Smith  is  what? 
A.— Local  manager.  That  is  at  the 
principal    office. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  So  that  if  you  did  any- 
thing of  that  kind  you  would  h.->  apt  to 
recoillect    it?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Are  you  able  to  pledge  your  oath 
that  you  did  not.  in  September,  initial 
any  cheque  for  say  over  $1,000?  A.— 
Well.  I  do  not  remember  Initialling  any 
at   all.      It  is   very  seldom   I   do  it. 

Q.— But    you    would    remember    if    you 
initialled    a    chetiue    for    so      larg. 
amount    as    $1,000.      A.— I    am    sure      I 
did  not. 
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Q.— You  are  sure  you  did  not.  Do 
you  recollect  of  any  payment  out  say  in 
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the   first   half    of    September    last   from 
the   bank    to    any    person    of    a   sum    of 
$3,000?     A.— No,    I   do   not   know  any- 
thing a/bout  those  transactions. 

Q.— Did  you  have  any  conversation 
with  any  person,  or  give  any  directions 
as  to  payment  out?     A.— No. 

Q—  Either  directly  or  indirectly?  A. 
—It  would  not  come  to  me.  it  is  not 
in  my  department. 

Q—  And,  therefore,  not  being  in  your 
department,  you  would  have  a  very 
clear  recollection  if  anything  of  that 
kind   happened?      A. — I   would. 

Q.— And  you  pledge  your  oath  it  did 
not    happen?     A. — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Riddell:  Q.— 
You  were  subpoenaed  some  time  ago? 
A.— Yes. 

Q- — And  you  have  made  a  most  care- 
ful and  elaborate  search  in  the  bank  in 
order  to  see  if  any  trace  could  be  had 
of  any  such  transaction?  A. — As  soor 
as  I  got  the  subpoena,  I  called  our  so- 
licitor, and  showed  it  to  him,  and  he 
said 

Q. — At  all  events,  you  have  made  a 
search?  A. — Yes.  He  instructed  me 
to  make  a  thorough  search  in  the  bank 
and  see  if  there  was  anything  in  rela- 
tion to  this  transaction.  We  have  look- 
ed through.  I  have  gone  through  the 
tellers  and  different  men.  to  find  out 
anyr  bills  he  paid  out.  I  would  be  glar" 
if  we  could  get  a  list  of  them.  Hf 
said  the  cheques  were  gon°  away,  and 
tion  to  this  transaction.  We  have  look- 
ed into  everything,  and  have  not  beer 
able  to  find  anything  in  connection 
with  it. 

Q. — Have  you  an  agency  in  Sudbury? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Has  your  bpnk  a  la'-<re  ci'iuli- 
tion    in    that    district?    A.— Very    large. 
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Mr.   Ritchie:    And   you  say  the  result 
of  your  inquiry  was  that  you  could  not 
find    out?      A. — Anything    in    con  in 
with    this    transaction. 

Q.— That  any  large  sum.  $100  blllfl 
and  $50  bills,  had  been  paid  out  in 
September?  A. — Could  not  find  out, 
because   the   teller   had    not   the   vouch" 

Q. — It  was  not  possible  to  get  the  in- 
formation? A. — I  could  not  get  the  in- 
formation. 

Q. — You  could  not  tell  whether  It 
was  so  or  not?  A. — No,  I  do  not  know 
anything   about    it. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  anything  about 
that? 

Mr.  Riddell:  Would  it  be  convenient 
now  to  take  Mr.  Coffee?  He  was  dowr 
there  at   a   quarter  to  !>. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  had  not  any  appoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  was  told  he  ha  1  an 
appointment.     He  has  come  up  and  has 
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not  even  had  his  morning  mail  opened. 
I  thought  he  should  be  called,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  certain  articles  in  the 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  have  not  seen  any  ar- 
ticle  in   the   papers. 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  papers  published 
an  article  this  morning.  It  is  time  the 
Court's  attention  wa/s  'cabled  to  the 
facts,  because  it  implicates  private 
men. 

The  Chancellor:  I  think  you  will  have 
to  put  the  matter  in  the  shape  of  an 
affidavit,   as  is   the  usual  course. 

Mr.  Blake:  My  learned  friends  know 
perfectly  well  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that- 

Mr.   Johnston:    Oh,   clearly. 

Mr.  Blake:  We  decry  it,  as  they  do 
and    will   assist   in   any   way   in   putting 
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it  down. 

The  Chief  Justice:  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary that  you  should  give  that  as 
surance,    Mr.    Blake. 

Mr.    Ritchie:    On   the   contrary 

The  Chancellor:  The  same  difficulty 
arose  in  the  Parnell  investigation. 
There  was  the  same  difficulty  there, 
and  it  was  suppressed.  Whatever  is 
put  before  us  on  affidavit,  we  will  deal 
with. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Put  it  in  form 
and  lay  it  before  us. 

Mr.    Riddell:    It    is   scandalous. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Then  I  will  take  Mr. 
Coffee,  if  he  desires  to  be  examined. 

Thomas  P.  Coffee,  sworn.  Examined 
by   Mr.   Ritchie: 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  was  going  to  look  al 
the  books. 

The  Chancellor:  I  thought  you  would 
tell  us  who  he  was  before  asking  about 
the  books. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  was  going  to  look  at 
the  books  without  saying  anything 
first. 

(Counsel  looks  at  books  produced  by 
Mr.    Coffee.) 

Mr.Riddell:  The  $3,000  matter  having 
been  mentioned  in  the  evidence  yes- 
terday, and  there  being  so  much  made 
of  it 

The  Chancellor:  I  did  not  even  heai 
it. 

Mr.  Riddell:  It  is  in  the  evidence  here. 
It  is  taken  down- 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  Mr-  Johns- 
ton's charge.     He  spoke  about  that. 
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Mr.    Johnston:    Yes,    my    Lord. 

The  Chancellor:  When  it  is  put  on 
affidavit  we  will  attend  to  it. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  am  desirous,  without 
mentioning  any  names,  having  it  also 
put  upon  the  notes,  what  this  transac- 
tion  is. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  have  no  objection  to 
my  learned  friend  doing  it  now,  if  he 
wishes. 

The  Chancellor:  After  Mr.  Ritchie  is 
through,  you  can  take  it  up. 


Mr.  Ritchie:  All  I  can  say  about  that 
matter  is  this.  After  investigating  it 
I  am  satisfied  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  matter.  Therefore,  I  do  not  pur- 
sue it- 

The  Chancellor:  Do  you  mean  what 
Mr.   Riddell  has  spoken   of? 

Mr.    Ritchie:    Yes. 

The  Chancellor:  Mr.  Riddel  perhaps 
wishes  it  to  be  taken  down.  However, 
you  can   do  that. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  wish  to  be  perfectly 
fair  to  my  learned  friend. 

After  further  examining  the  books. 
Mr.    Ritchie    said: 

I  may  say,  my  Lord,  that  I  have  in- 
vestigated certain  matters  with  mj 
learned  friend  Mr.  Riddell  here  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Coffee,  and,  subject 
to  some  explanation,  he  says  he  will 
give  me,  about  a  couple  of  cheques.  I 
have  finished  with  him. 

The  Chancellor:  Nothing  is  taken 
dpwn. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  There  will  be  no  neces- 
sity of  taking  anything  down.  He  says 
he  will   let   me   see  what  I  wish   to  see 
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at  his  office.     He  has  not  got  it  here. 

The  Chancellor:  Do  you  wish  to  ask 
anything,    Mr.    Riddell? 

Mr.  Riddell:  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  will  be 
very  brief,  and  I  will  not  mention  any 
names  if  I  can  avoid  it. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  understand,  Mr.  Cof- 
fee, that  you  have  not  any  personal 
account  with  Mr.  Stratton  or  the  Trust 
&  Guarantee  Company?  A. — There  is 
an  account  which  is  closed  out.  Per- 
haps you  had  better  bring  the  book 
up,  and  I  will  show  you. 

Mr.  Riddell:  It  is  the  big  book  in  the 
corner    there. 

(Large    book    produced.) 

Mr.  Riddell:  Closed  out  in  July,  1901 
A— This  is  the  only  account  we  held 
of   Mr.    Stratton's. 

Mr.  Riddell:  It  was  closed  out  in  July 
1901. 

Mr.   Riddell:    Small   sums. 

The   Chancellor:    It  was    closed   out. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  was  not  going  to  ask 
Mr.  Coffee  about  it.  He  says  he  had 
none,  and  I  am  taking  his  word  about 
it. 

Mr.   Johnston:    What    was  that? 

Mr.  Riddell:  Private  deposit  account; 
trust  account  of  Mr.   Stratton's. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  His  drawings  as  presi- 
dent would  not  appear  in  the  books 
would  they?  A. — No.  One  payment 
a  year.  I  guess.  Yes.  it  would  appear 
in  the  books,   too,  but  not  in  this  book 

Mr.  Ritchie:  That  is  a  payment  that 
would  appear  in  your  expense  account? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Not  in  any  account  with  Mr. 
Stratton?     A.— No. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr*.   Riddell  : 

Q. — There   are  a   couple   of  matters   I 

wish  to  ask  you  about.     Mr.  Stratton  is 

your  president?     A. — Yes. 
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Q. — Who  is  your  vice-president.  A. — 
Mr-   C.  Kloepffer  of  Guelph. 

Q. — Then  without  mentioning  any 
names,  the  $3,000  transaction  whicb  has 
been  mentioned  mare  than  once,  is  this 
transaction.  A  certain  company  had 
issued  bonds,  of  which  vou  were  trus- 
tee?    A— Yes- 

Q. — And  they  had  drawn  upon  you 
for  a  certain  amount  as  against  the 
amount  in  your  hands  belonging  to 
them?  That  is  the  $3,000  transac- 
tion?    A. — Yes. 

Q.— And  that  is  all  there  is  in  that 
transaction?  A— That  is  all  of  that 
transaction. 

Q. — And  the  other  transactions  men- 
tioned hetre  are  purely  legitimate  busi- 
ness transactions?     A. — Certainly. 

The  Chancellor:  Nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  this  case?  A.— There  is  nothing 
whatever  in  the  books  to  do  with  this 
case. 

Mr.  Riddell :  And  the  $1,660  was  a 
sum  paid  by  you  for  your  vice-presi- 
dent, and  also  a  perfectly  legitimate 
transaction?       A.— Yes. 

Q.— And  nothing  to  do  with  this  case? 
A. — Nothing  to  do  with  this  case. 

Q- — Mr.  Stratton  had  nothing  to  do 
with  any  of  those  transactions?  A.— No, 
sir. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  That  is  all,  Mr.  Coffee. 
I  will  see  those  entries  either  to-day  or 
to-morrow  morning.  If  there  is  any- 
thing I  wish  I  will  let  you  know. 
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John  McGill,  sworn-  Examined  by 
Mr.  Ritchie: 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  am  calling  Mr.  McGill, 
the  manager  of  the  Branch  Bank.  Mr. 
Barwick  says  he  is  most  anxious  to  get 
away. 

Q. — You  are  the  manager  of  the 
Queen  Street  branch  of  the  Ontario 
Bank?  A. — Queen  and  Portland  Streets 
— yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  have  been  manager  for 
how  long?    A — Three  years. 

Q. — What  books  do  you  produce  here? 
A. — Teller's  blotter,  supplementary  cash 
book,  two  teller's  blotters.  They  work 
together. 

Q.— Alternate  days?  A.— No.  the  same 
day.  They  register  the  cheques  issued 
on  other  banks. 

Q. — One  is  for  payments  out  of  your 
bank?  A. — Yes.  sir.  And  the"  other  is 
memoranda  of  other  cheques  payable  at 
other  banks. 

Q- — So  that  all  payments  out  by  the 
teller  ought  to  appear  in  either  one  or 
the  other  of  these  books?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— Now,  will  you  turn  up  the  teller';* 
cash   book,    first   for   September?      A. 
What  days? 

Mr-  Ritchie:  You  need  not  take  this 
down  yet.  There  is  no  use  cumbering 
the  notes. 
(Counsel  and  witness  look  over  boo;;.) 
Q.— You  know  nothing  of  any  pay- 
ment of  fifties  or  one  hundreds  out  of 
your  bank  in  September  last?  A.— No. 
sir. 
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Q- — As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  did  not 
have    any    bills    of    that    denomination 
during  September?    A. — No,  no  flu 
one  hundreds. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Riddell: 

Q. — Then  you  received  instructions!  to 
make  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  searcn 
throughout  your  bank  to  see  if  you 
could  find  anything  bearing  upon  the 
matters  we  are  investigating  here?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — And  have  you  done  so?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  have  you  been  able  to  find 
anything  which  bears  upon  the  matter 
at  all?     A- — No,   sir. 

Q.— Nor  can  you  assist  us  in  this  en- 
quiry? A. — No,  sir,  I  know  nothing 
whatever. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Then,  perhaps,  we  can 
get  Mr.  Yates,  the  discount  clerk. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  the  man  we 
had   last   night? 

Mr.  Ritchie:     Yes,   my  Lord. 

Mr-  Riddell:  You  are  through  with 
Mr.   McGill? 

Mr-  Ritchie:     Oh,  yes. 

Thomas  E.  B.  Yates,  recalled.  By  Mr. 
Ritchie: 

Mr.    Ritchie:     Now    turn    up,    pi 
where  I  left  off  with  you  last  night  :n 
September? 

(Counsel     and     witness  look  through 
books.      The   reporter   is   instructe 
to  take  notes  until   directed.) 

Mr  Ritchie:  That  is  all  I  wish  to 
ask  you,   Mr.  Yate<. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr-    Riddell: 

Mr.  Riddell:  If  your  Lordships  v.  ill 
allow  me  I  will  have  something  taken 
down  which  may  not  turn  out  to  be  ini- 

(1475) 

portant.  We  wish  to  make  further  en- 
quiry. No  one  will  get  this  except  the 
reporter. 

On  the  Sth  September,  1902,  notes  of 
The  World  Newspaper  Company,  limit- 
ed, endorsed  by  AN'.  P.  Maclean,  pro- 
ducing $2,606.80  are.  discounted- 

On     September      6th    a    note    ol 
Might    Directories,    Limited,    for   $2,000 
is  discounted,  producing  $1,958.90. 

On  the  11th  notes  of  The  World  N 
paper    Company,    endorsed    by    W-    F. 
Maclean,   producing  $169-. 

Mr.  Ritchie:     The  item  re  World.   S 
tember  11th,   $169,   is  the  total  of  four 
small   notes   discounted?     A.— Yes 
counted  against  contracts- 

Q — The     item     of   The    World   under 
date    September   Sth,    $2,606.80,    is    the 
aggregate  of  twelve  small  notes  fi 
vertising    contracts,    discounted    in    the 
usual  way  by  the  company?     A.-  5 

The  World  Company  had  a  regul 
count  with  our  bank  for  several  ye 

The  note  entered   in   book   under 
September  6th,   Might   Directories  Com- 
pany, is  one  endorsed  by  E.  R.  C.  Clark 
son,  payable  in  four  months  from 
September  (>th.     I  cannot    say  whether 
this  was  paid  when  it  came  due  or  w  v* 
renewed-      This   will   appear   in   cm 
ledger. 
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Mr.  Ritchje:  That  is  all  I  have  to 
ask  this  witness,  my  Lord. 

George  R-  Bartlett,  recalled.  By  Mr. 
Ritchie: 

Mr.  Ritchie:     1  wish  to  cross-examine 

(1476) 

him.  He  has  not  been  cross-examined 
at  all  yet- 

(Counsel  and  witness  go  through 
books.  Reporter  is  instructed  not  to 
take    down    until    directed.) 

Mr.  Johnston:  Do  you  want  Mr. 
Yates  any  more? 

Mr.    Ritchie:     Xo. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Then,  Mr.  Yates,  you 
can  go.     You  are  not  further  required. 

Mr-  Ritchie:  Q—  The  branch  of  the 
Ontario  Bank  on  the  corner  of  Carlton 
and  Yonge  was  opened  for  business  on 
the    15th   October   last?     A.— Yes- 

Q. — You  say  that  the  seventeen  $100 
bills  referred  to  yesterday  as  coming 
from  the  Clearing  House  on  the  loth 
September  came  from  the  Merchants' 
Bank?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Came  from  the  Merchants'  Bank 
in    Toronto? 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  the  seven- 
teen  .S100   bills— the  Ontario   bills? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Yes.  my  Lord.  I  asked 
the  witness  yesterday,  having  found  a 
Clearing  House  return  of  seventeen 
•Sinn  bills,  but  the  return  not  shewing 
the  bank  from  which  they  came 
through  the  Clearing  House,  I  asked 
him  to  find  that  out,  and  he  says  he 
has  now  found  that  these  seventeen 
$100  bills  came  from  the  Merchants' 
Bank  in  Toronto  on  the  15th.  (Refer- 
ring to  Exhibit  slip  63) 

He  thought  yesterday  they  came  from 
the  "Western  Bank,  owing  to  being  ap- 
parently sandwiched  in  between  two  re- 
turns from  that  bank. 

"Witness:  Yes.  the  Western  have  no 
agency  in  Toronto. 

Q- — Now,  just  one  general  question. 
I  wish  to  clear  this  matter  up.  Have 
you  any  knowledge  or  anv  rea<^i  to 
believe  that  you  paid  out  in  the  early 
part  of  September  anv  sum  of  Sft.OfM) 
or  an  approximate  sum  in  $100  bills  or 
$50   bills?     A.— No. 

(1477) 

Q.— Have  you  any  recollection  of  it? 
A. — Xo  recollection   whatever. 

Q- — And  you  are  not  in  a  position  to 
assist  the  Commissioners  in  giving  them 
any  idea,  as  to  where  this  money  came 
from?     A. — No- 

The  Chancellor:  Would  that  be  an 
unusual  payment  to  pay  out?  A.— Oh 
no.  it  is  very  common— very  common. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  But  still  tellers  usually 
recollect  these  things  for  several 
months — large  amounts?  A- — I  do  not 
know.  I  pay  out  large  amounts  every 
day. 

Q. — But  tellers  have  very  good 
memories?    A. — Yes. 

But  you   have   no   idea  at   all?     A- 
-Xo. 

The   Chancellor:    He  says  this   is  not 

'  ge  sum. 


Mr.  Riddell:  Large  for  us,  but  not 
for  a  teller  of  a  bank. 

Mr-  Ritchie':  There  is  one  other 
thing  I  wish  you  to  get  for  me,  and 
then  I  shall  have  done  with  you-  You 
have  your  specifications  of  cash?  A 
book  called  specification  of  cash  which 
shows  the  number  of  bills  you  have  of 
particular  descriptions  at  the  end  of 
each  day?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  having  that,  supplemented 
by  the  return  from  the  Clearing  House, 
you  will  be  able  to  tell  us,  will  you  not, 
how  many  hundred  dollar  bills,  and 
fifty  dollar  bills  you  paid  out  on  parti- 
cular days?     A. — Yes. 

Q— Say  the  9th.  10th  and  11th  Sep- 
tember?    A. — Yes- 

Q. — I  wish  you  would  look  that  up. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  want  him  to  return, 
because  I  wish  to  crossexamin:-  him 
upon   that. 

Mr-  Ritchie:  At  all  events  you  can 
make  that  up  from  the  information  you 
now  have?     A. — Yes. 

(147S) 

Mr.  McPherson:  It  will  not  take  long 
will  it?     A.— Xo. 

The  Chancellor:  Can  you  do  it  in  the 
building   here? 

Witness:      I   think  I   can. 

Mr-  McPherson:  I  think  he  has  all 
the  data. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  It  is  only  a  mattf  of 
taking   up   time. 

The  Chancellor:  You  can  go  on  with 
some  other  witne-s. 

Mr-  Ritchie:  I  want  to  know  from 
the  two  sources.  You  can  tell  how 
many  you  must  have  paid  out  on  these 
two  days?  A. — I  can  take  the  balance 
of  a  certain  day,  and  I  can  add  to  that 
what  I  received  from  the  Clearing 
House. 

Q. — And  therefore  you  must  have  paid 
out  on  this  day  a  certain  number?  A. — 
Yes. 

Mr-  Riddell:  Is  that  not  subject  to 
this  correction,  that  you  might  have 
changed  some  bills?  A.— I  might  have 
done  that. 

Q. — However,  get  it  as  nearly  as  you 
can.  A- — All  right- 
Mr.  Ritchie:  Is  Mr.  Smyth  here1?  I 
did  not  think  I  would  get  anything 
from  him,  but  I  thought  I  ousrht  to  ask 
him  formally  if  he  has  any  idea  where 
these  bills  could  come  from.  It  is  a 
public  matter.  I  just  merelv  wish  to 
clear  it  up.  There  is  no  hurry  now.  I 
will  call  another  witness- 
Statement  With  Reference  to  a  News- 
paper Article. 

Mr.  Johnston:  My  Lords,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice.  I  ask  your  Lord- 
ships' permission  to  bring  this  matter 
befcre  the  Court.     In  the  matter  of  this 

(147!  0 
Royal  Commission,  I  will  read  an  arfi- 
davit  made  by  Mr.  McEvoy.  who  says 
he  is  acting  as  solicitor  and  as  junior 
counsel,  and  that  whilst  the  proceed!  g: 
before  this  Commission  were  in  pro- 
gress, and  on  the  "Joth  day  of  April,  in 
a  newspaper  eaJled  The  Dailv  Mail  and 
Empire    of    Toronto,    published    at    the 
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City  of  Toronto,  unfairly,  untruthfully 
and  improperly  published  certain  com- 
ments and  certain  alleged  evidence 
touching  and  concerning  matters  herein- 

Mr.  McEvoy  further  says  "that  the 
evidence  given  by  the  said  newspaper 
as  evidence  before  the  said  Royal  Com- 
mission was  not,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
discover,  in  fact  so  given,  and  there 
is  no  reference  on  the  notes  of  evi- 
dence taken  by  the  official  stenograph- 
ers to  any  company  of  which  James 
Robert  Stratton  is  president. 

"I  believe  that  the  publication  of  said 
comments  and  alleged  evidence  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the 
said  Stratton  and  interfering-  wij£  ml 
prejudicing  his  position  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  public  in  this  investigation. 

"The  said  newspaper  is  now  prodmed 
and  shown  to  me  and  marked  Exhibit 
'A.'  " 

(1480) 

And  the  matters  which  are  complain- 
ed of  in  that  newspaper  are,  without 
reading  it  all,  set  forth  on  the  first  and 
second  columns  of  the  title  page  of  the 
newspaper,  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
affidavit. 

The  Chanee'lor  :  Read  the  parts 
which  you  think  objectionable,"  Mr. 
Johnston. 

Mr-  Johnston:  Yes,  my  Lord. 
"Startling  Discoveries  Made  bv  Law- 
yers in  Gamey  Case.  Ontario  Bank 
Cashed  $3,000  Cheque  Two  Days  Before 
Date  on  Which  Gamey  was  Bribed." 
This  is  the  comment:  "Ontario  Bank 
Cashed  $3,000  cheque  Two  Days  Before 
Date  on  Which  Gamey  was  Bribed.** 
"Cheque  was  Drawn  by  Trust  Com- 
pany.    Fact  That  Stratton  is  President 

of  This  Corporation  Awakens    Elxr ta- 

tions  of  Surprising  Developments.  The 
Bills  Banked  by  Gamey  are  Traced.  An- 
other $1,700  in  Ontario  Bank  Bills  of 
Large  Denomination  was  Den*  sited 
About  the  Same  Time."  That  is  the 
heading. 

Then  the  parts  which  we  say  convey 
the  improper  innuendo  are  these; 

"A  discovery  marie  by  counsel  for--  tlie 
prosecution  at  yesterday  afternoon's 
session  of  the  Gamey  enquirv  gives 
promise  of  bririering  to  light  one  or  the 
most  astounding  surprises  yet  provid- 
ed bv  the  case,  which  has  furnished  so 
mnnv  sensational  ami  incomprehensible 
developments  during  the  past  six 
weeks. 

"The  discovery    was   made   by   counsel 

a  few  minutes  before  adjournment  and 
there  was  no  time  to  follow  it  m,  but 
^  will  1m-  ©robed  to  the  bottom  to  .lav. 
and  should  il  bear  Fruit,  the  result  will 
be  the  most  direct  corroboration  jrel  of- 
fered of  Mr.  Gamey's  charge  that'  he  re- 
ceived    bribe    money    from       the      \Pry 

(W81) 

hands  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown." 

Then  they  refer  to  a  couple  of  hours 
being  spent.  Then,  in  a  further  para- 
graph,  in  somewhat   heavier  type: 

800 


"A  further  personal  scrutiny,  how- 
ever, of  the  bank  books  was  made  by 
counsel,  and  at  a  few  minutes  to  4 
o'clock,  in  looking  over  the  teller's  blot- 
ter, it  was  found  that  on  September 
0th.  one  day  before  Mr.  Gamey  signed 
the  letter  to  the  Premier,  in  Mr.  Ayles. 
worth's  office,  and  two  days  before  the 
date  on  which  he  says  $3,000  in  Ontario 
Bank  hills  were  divided  between  him- 
self and  Frank  Sullivan,  a  cash  pay- 
ment of  $3,000  was  made  on  cheque. 

"Reference  to  the  supplementary  cash 
book  showed  that,"  (in  heavier  letters) 
"the  cheque  was  one  drawn  by-  the 
Trusts  and  Guarantee  Company,  of  14 
King-street  west.  Toronto,  a  financial 
institution  of  which  Hon.  James  Robert 
Stratton   is   president. 

"The  next  step  in  tracing  this  pay 
ment.  after  making  the  discovery  a 
matter  of  court  record,  will  be  the  pro- 
duction of  the  cheque.  It  will  prob- 
ably prove  to  have  bem  signed  by  the 
company's  manager.  Mr.  T.  P.  Coffee, 
but,  most  important  of  all,  it  will  also 
bear  upon  its  face  the  name  of  the  in- 
dividual or  corporation  to  whom  the 
money  was  paid.  It  may  be  found  that 
the  payment  was  one  in  no  way  trace- 
able to  any  of  the  chief  figures  in  this 
perplexing  case,  but  until  th's  is  proven 
the  circumstance  will  undoubtedly  fur- 
nish food  for  much  speculation  " 

Then  the  comment  fees  on  to  n  i  ■■ 
ud  these  17  one  hundred  dol'ar  Mils, 
.and  ends  by  a  reference  to  Mr.  Bar- 
wick,  K.C. 

We  are  of  course  entir-ly  iTi  the  hands 
of    your    Lordships.        four    Lordships 

(1482) 

may  or  may  not  think  it  proper  to  di- 
rect that  anything  further  should  be 
done.  We  thought  it  proper  that  this 
matter  should  be  brought  to  the  no- 
tice of  your  Lordships,  and  we  ask 
to  be  advised  accordingly.  Whatever 
your  Lordships  direct  will  be  c 
out,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

The  Chancellor:     Let   me  see  the  pi- 
per.     Is    that     in    your    affidavit, 
there  is  no  connection  with  this  $3,000. 

Mr-  Johnston:  No  reference  to  the 
Trust  Company  at  all. 

The    Chancellor:         It    has    app< 
before    us    to-day    that    the    $.'{.000    re- 
ferred to  in   this  article  has   no  i 

tion  with  this  enquiry. 

Mr.    Johnston:      Absolutely   none. 

Mr.    Riddell  :     Absolutely    no 

The  Chancellor:  That  Is  not  in 
affidavit.  You  had  better  put  It 
supplemental  affidavit. 

Mr.  Johnston:  T  thought  it  was  un- 
necessary, that  being  a  matter  of  Evi- 
dence  today. 

The  Chief  Justice:  We  can  pr 
upon  our  own  record. 

The  Chancellor:      The  proceeding  will 
be  to   call    upon    The    Mail    and    1". 
to    show    cause.        It    is    a    matter 
ought   to  be  on   affidavit.   1  think. 
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Mr-  Johnston:  Then  I  also  refer  to 
this  incidentally.  "The  prosecution, 
while  keeping  silent  on  this  point,  evi- 
dently expect  that  it  will  be  found  to 
have  been  Frank  Sullivan,  or  some 
person  acting  on  his  behalf."  That 
is  in  regard  to  the  17  one  hundred  dol- 
lar bills  to  which  I  referred  your  Lord- 
ships. 

(1483) 

I  marked  the  whole  paragraph.  That 
does  not  concern  Mir.  Stratton  except 
indirectly,  but  it  is  a  paragraph  that 
your  Lordships  should  be   seized   of. 

(1484) 

The  Chancellor:  I  think  Mr.  John- 
ston, we  will  direct  you  to  issue  a  no- 
tice calling  on  this  newspaper,  the 
proprietors  of  it,  to  show  cause  why 
they  should  not  be  committed  for  con- 
tempt in  commenting  on  evidence 
which  is  in  the  course  of  being  inves- 
tigated, incomplete  evidence  which  is 
being  investigated  by  the  proceedings 
in  this  court,  and  unduly  interfering 
with  the  proper  administration  of  jus- 
Tice  in  this  enquiry.  Put  it  upon  those 
lines.  Let  them  show  cause,  say  on 
Monday,  or  Tuesday,  if  you  think  there 
is  not  time  before,  if  you  cannot  get 
your   material   ready. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Then,  Mr.  Butcher, 
you  will  kindly  give  me  the  exact  di- 
rections   of  His   Lordship. 

Mr.  ri'ddell:  Tour  Lordships  having 
seen  fit  to  do  that  in  connection  with 
that  newspaper,  I  will  bring  before 
your  Lordships  another  paper,  in  which 
very  much  the  same  kind  of  remark 
has  be?n  made.  I  will  SPt  it  out  on 
affidavit  I  have  not  the  affidavit 
yet. 

The  Chancellor:  You  will  have  to 
make  that  upon  affidavit  before  we 
can  act  upon  it. 

Thf  Chhf  Justice:  M*\  Grant,  yov. 
wil]  file  this  affidavit,  and  these  nap^rs 
They  are  not  filed  as  exhibits  in  th^ 
ordinary  course.  They  are  simply 
filed  with  you. 

The  Chancellor  :  Now  you  may  call 
your  witness. 

Mr.  Ritchie'  I  will  call  Mr.  Pass- 
more. 

Harris  M.  Passmore.  sworn-  Exam- 
ined  by  Mr.   Ritchie: 

Q. — You  are  one  of  the  reporters  en- 
gaged on  The  Toronto  Telegram?  A.— 
Yes. 

(14S5) 

Q. — Did  you  at  any  time  recently 
have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Frank 
Sullivan?      A. — The  last  conversation — 

The  Chancellor:  You  are  asked  had 
you?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Do  you  recollect  hav- 
ing a  conversation  with  him  on  Tues- 
day, the  21st  April  last?      A.— Yes. 

Q.— Will  you  tell  us  shortly  what  that 
conversation  was?  A- — That  morning 
my  efforts  were  directed  if  possible  to 
find  out i 


The  Chancellor:  Tell  thp  conversa- 
tion without  giving  a  long  history.  You 
are   asked   tc    tell   the   conversation. 

Witness:  I  met  Frank  Sulivan  at 
the  Walker  House  with  his  father.  I 
asked  Cap.  Sullivan  if  he  knew  where 
Mr.  Gam^y  had  gone,  and  if  it  were 
true  he  had  gone  after  him,  and  he 
said  Mr.  Gamey  had  gone  mining  in 
Mexico. 

The  Chancellor  :  This  is  Captain  Sul- 
livan. We  are  not  concerned  about 
him.  You  are  asked-  about  Frank 
Sullivan. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  It  was  Frank  Sulhva.i 
I  asked  you  about.  Never  mind  about 
what  conversation  you  had  with  Cap- 
tain Sullivan.  A.— While  we  were  talk- 
ing Frank  Sullivan  was  there,  and  as 
we  talked  we  moved  towards  the  Front 
street— no.  the  York-street  door  of  the 
Walker  House-  "While  th^re  we  con- 
tinued to  talk  along  that  line. 

The  (Chancellor:  You  three,  you 
mean?      A. — Yes. 

q._Go  on?  A.— The  conversation 
turned  upon  Gamey  being  crooked,  and 
J  had  said  to  Frank  Sullivan  that  my 
friends  had  warned  me  not  to  take  too 
much  stock  in  what  Mr.  Gamey  had 
said,  and  not  to  trust  him  too  far.  and 
Frank    Sullivan    said    he    believed    that 

(1486) 

Mr.  Gamey  was  the  crookedest  man 
alive.  Then  something  was  said  about 
the  money,  if  I  remember  correctly 

Mr.  Johnston:  What  is  that?  A.— 
Something  was  said  by  Mr.  Frank  Sul- 
livan about  the  money,  to  the  effect 
that  the  $900  came  from  the  same 
place  as  the  $3,000.  Then  that  was 
followed  up  by  his  voluntary  state- 
ment, that  he  had  received— his  words 
were.   "I  got  1.500  of  it  up  to  to-day." 

Q. — That  is  dollars,  you  mean?  A--- 
Yes,  sir,  1,500  out  of  it-  or  1.500  of 
it.  "Out  of  it,"  I  think,  were  the 
words. 

Q  —  What  did  you  say  to  that?  A. 
—Well,  he  looked  at  me  while  he  was 
saying  that,  and  I  looked  at  him,  half 
inclined  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to 
doubt-  what  he  said.  I  said  you  did, 
eh?  And  he  said,  "Yes,  you  bet  I 
did."      Now,      it     was    not    the    fact    of 

(14X7) 
him  having  said  that,  making  the  first 
statement,  that  carried  conviction  with 
it.       It   is  what  he  said  afterwards. 

The  Chancellor:  You  are  to  tell  i.ot 
about  your  conviction,  but  about  th- 
conversation?  A.— That  was  the  whole 
of  the  conversation  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned. 

q —Was  that  before  he  had  given  his 
evidence  in  court  or  afterwards?  A.— 
That  was  on  the  21st— on  the  morning 
of  the  21st- 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Johnston: 

q._You  are  a  reporter  of  The  Tele- 
gram?     A.— Yes.  sir. 

Q.— And  you  have  been  taking  a 
somewhat  active  interest  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  case?       A. — No.   sir. 
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q—No'7  Have  you  been  writing  the 
articles  for  The  Telegram?  A.— I  have 
been  writing  some  of  them. 

q  _Some  of  the  summaries  that  have 
appeared  there?       A.— No,   sir. 

Q._None  of  them?  A— None  of  the 
summaries. 

q  —just  the  evidence,  or  some  of  the 
summaries?  Which?        A.— Well,       I 

have  been  writing  some  articles,  but 
none  of  the  evidence. 

Q.— You  have  been  writing  some  ar- 
ticles, and  all  your  articles  have  been 
adverse  to  the  defence?  A.— I  think 
not. 

Q— Name  one,  and  name  your  paper 
in  which  there  has  been  a  single  article 
that  was  favorable  to  the  defence? 
Name  one,  please,  and  I  will  get  the 
paper?  A.— The  article  that  I  haye  a 
distinct  recollection  of  now  was  the 
article  of  the  21st.  I  suppose  that 
might  be  admitted  as  a  fair  sample. 

(1488) 

Q.— The  article  of  the  21st.  What 
article  was  that,  will  you  please  tell 
me?    What  was  ir  about? 

The  Chancellor:  I  suppose  you  can 
get  the  paper? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  My  Lord. 
The  Chancellor:     You  had  better  ha^e 
it  instead  of  his  recollection. 

Mr.  Johnston:  "Let  the  facts  speak." 
Is  that  your  article?       A.— No.  sir. 

q_Is  this  your  article.  "Frank  Sul- 
livan's  admission"?       A.— Yes,    sir. 

Q_And  that  is  the  only  article  '" 
the  21st?      A.— No.  sir- 

The  Chancellor:  Ts  that  relevant  to 
this? 

Mr.    Johnston:    Yes. 

Witness:        That    is   part. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Where  is  the  rest  of 
your  article?  Let  me  see  what  your 
article   is. 

The  Chief  Justices  Ts  this  the  Issue 
of   the   21st? 

Mr.   Johnston:     Yes.   my   Lord. 

Witness:       r  wrote  that,  and  I 

The  Chancellor:     Are  you  marking  it? 

Mr.  Johnston:  He  is  marking  what 
he  wrote. 

Witness:       Yes- 

Q.—  What  else  did  you  write?  A.— On 
that   day? 

Q.—  Tn  that  paper?  A.— I  wrote  that 
to  there.       (Indicating.) 

Q.— Pain  your    ppncil     through     what 
yfiu    wrote. 
'Witness  does  as  requested.) 
Q.— That   is   marked    already.       Now, 
that  is  what  you  wrote.      A. — Yes. 

(1489) 

The  Chief  Justice:  Then  th->  tparked 
copy  will  be  pul   in  as  Exhibl   64 

Mr.   Johnston:       Yes.   My  Lord. 

Witness:  T  would  have  no  reason 
to  take  any  active  part  in  it. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Do  no1  say  anything, 
but  just  answer  the  questions.  Let 
us  gee  wha  t   you  w 

The  Chancellor:  H  >*  he  pul  In  the 
first  part,  "As  being  the  en  okedst  man 
in    creation?" 

SQ9 


Mr.  Johnston:     No.  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor:  He  has  put  in  the 
last  part,  about  the  money? 

Mr.  Blake:  Have  you  a  second  copy 
of  that.  Mr.   Johnston? 

Mr.  Johnston.:  We  have  in  the  libel 
suit,   but  not  here. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  What  is  the  particular 
portion  in  that  that  he  says  he  wrote? 

Mr-  Johnston:  I  will  show  it  to  yo-j 
in  a  moment.       It  is  marked. 

Q. — Now  you  professed  then  to  give 
a  fair  report  of  what  Frank  Sullivan 
said  on  that  occasion,  did  you?  Did 
you  or  did  you  not9  A. — As  far  as  I 
could,    the   purport   of   his    statement- 

Q. — Then  why  didn't  you  put  in  his 
remark  about  Mr.  Gamey?  A. — Well 

Q. — Why  didn't  you  put  it  in.  ^Jease? 
A. — Because  it  was  late  when  I  had 
finished  the  article — it  was  late  when  I 
got  back  to  the  office. 

Q. — It  was  late  when  you  ^ot  back 
to  the  office,  and  you  did  not  put  in 
that  Gamey  was  crooked  and  that  you 
told  him  that  your  friends  had  warned 

(1490) 

you  not  to  trust  him  too  far.  and  that 
Frank  said  he  was  the  crookedest  man 
alive?  .You  did  not  put  that  in?  A— 
I  would  not  put  anything  in  the  paper 
or  everything  in  the  paper  that  Frank 
Sullivan  would  tell   me. 

Q. — You  would  put  in  just  what  suit- 
ed  yourself?    A. — Frank   Sullivan 

Q. — You  would  put  in  just  what  suit- 
ed yourself?  Did  you  or  did  you  not? 
A. — I    put    in 

Q. — Did  you  or  did  you  not  put  in 
just  what  suited  yourself?  That  is  a 
simple  question?  A. — I  put  in  what  I 
thought   was   right. 

Q. — Did  you  put  in  just  what  you 
thought  suited  yourself,  or  did  you 
not?  A. — I  put  in  all  I  thought  there 
was  any  news  in. 

Q. — It  would  not  be  news,  then,  you 
think,  to  say  that  this  man  was  the 
crookedset  man  on  earth?  A. — Well. 
I  did  not  think  there  would  be  much 
news  if  Frank  Sullivan  said  so. 

Q.— Let  us  see  what  your  story  is 
You  knew  that  the  whole  case  hinged 
upon  the  payment  of  $1,500  to  Frmk 
Sullivan— largely?  A.— I  did  not  know 
anything  of  the  kind. 

Q—  What     did     you     know    about     it. 
newspaper    reporter?      Will    you 
swear    to    that?      A.— I    simply      kne.v 
that 

Q.— Answer  the  question"?  A.— That 
there  had  been  an  allegation  made  that 
he  received  this  money.  What  his  de 
fence  was  going  to  be  I  had  no  mean? 
of   knowing. 

Q_Y\-jll    you   swear   that    you    did    not 
know    that    this   case    was   largely   turn- 
ing   upon    the    question    whether,    first 
>0    was    paid.    and.    secondly,    whe- 

.1  191) 

ther  Frank  Sullivan  got  half  of  ;; 
knew    that,    didn't    you?     A.— I  knew 
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Q. — You  knew  that,  did  you,  or  did 
you  not?     A. — Well,   I  will  answer 

Q. — Did  you  or  did  you  not  know  that 
fact?  A. — If  you  will  permit  me,  I 
will  answer   that   question   this  way 

Q. — You  will  not  answer  it  in  any 
way  except  the  simple  question  I  am 
asking.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  know 
the  fact  that  the  case  turned  largely 
upon  the  payment  of  $3,000  to  Gamey 
and,  secondly,  upon  the  fact  that  Fraik 
Sullivan  got  half  of  it?  Did  you  or 
did  you  not  know  that  as  a  fact?  A 
—Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  not  know  that  efforts  had 
been  made  to  interview  Frank  Sullivan, 
by  yourself  amongst  others,  upon  this 
very  fact,  prior  to  this  time?  Did  you 
not  know  that?  A.— No,  I  cannot  say 
that    I    did. 

Q. — Had  you  seen  him  before?  A.— 
I   had   seen   him. 

Q—  Had  you  talked  to  him?  A.— Be- 
fore this  time? 

Q.— Before  Tuesday  night?  Had  you 
ever  spoken  to  him  in  your  life  before? 
A. — I  spoke  to  him  for  the  first  time  ;n 
rny  life  the  morning  after  these  charges 
were  made  in   the  House. 

Q. — Where  did  you  speak  to  him? 
A. — In  the  corridor  at  the  Parliament 
Buildings. 

Q. — You  did  not  know  him  up  to  that 
time?  A. — I  did  not  know  him  up  tc 
that  time,  and  he  denied  that  his  namt 
was   Frank    Sullivan    at   that    time. 

Q. — Because  he  did  not  want  to  be 
interviewed    by    newspaper    men       Mke 

(1492) 

you?    A.— Why  didn't  he  say  so? 

Q. — Why  didn't  he  say  so?  Waa  thai 
your  question  to  me?     A. — Yes.   sir, 

Q. — I  am  asking  you,  was  that  th<* 
reason  given,  because  he  did  not  wan' 
to  be  interviewed  by  newspaper  men 
like  yourself  and  others?  Report?rs. 
I  mean?     A. — He  gave  me  no  reason. 

Q. — And  you  asked  him  if  he  was 
Frank    Sullivan?      A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  he  told  you  no,  and  went  on? 
A. — I    left    him   standing   there. 

Q- — I  think  it  was  a  very  wise  ans- 
wer, perhaps.  Then  did  you  ever  spe.il- 
to  him  since?  Did  you  ever  speak  \c 
him  since  up  to  the  time  you  met  him 
in  the  Walker  House?  Will  you  ans- 
wer me,  please  A. — I  am  trying  to 
think.  I  may  have,  but  I  certainly 
had    no   conversation    with    him. 

Q. — You  had  no  conversation  with 
him.  and  you  are  not  in  any  pi-n-f 
confidential  with  Frank  Sullivan?  A.— 
No. 

Q. — And  he  was  to  all  intents  j'lid 
purposes  a  stranger  to  you,  and  you 
to  him?     A. — He  knew   who   I  was. 

Q. — Will  you  answer  my  quesi'on? 
As  far  as  personal  relations  were  con- 
cerned, he  waa  a  stranger  to  you,  and 
you  were  a  stranger  to  him?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q.— Certainly.  And  you  tell  this  story, 
that  Frank  Sullivan,  the  man  who  swore 


in  the  box  he  never  got  a  dollar  the  other 
day,  you  say  that  deliberately,  and 
of  his  own  accord,  he  makes  the  con 
fession  in  the  Walker  House  to  you 
last  Tuesday,  that  he  got  $1,500  of  thi: 
money?     Do  you  swear  to  that,  sir?  A 

— Without)  any 

Q. — Do  you  swear  to  that?  A. — I  swear 
to    that    without    any    mental    reserva- 

(1493) 

tioH,  hesitation  or  equivocation  of  ;•  ny 
kind. 

Q. — Of  course,  you  bolt  the  whole 
thing.  Do  you  tell  the  public  and  tell 
the  Court,  that  Frank  Sullivan,  the 
man  who  had  not  apparently  opened 
his  mouth  to  anybody,  tells  you  in  the 
Walker  House,  a  stranger,  that  he  is 
the  man  who  got  $1,500?  A.— He  said 
so. 

Q. — And  he  knew  then  that  you  were 
a  reporter?  A. — Well,  I  suppose  he 
did.     I  do  not  know. 

Q. — If  he  did  not  know  that  you  were 
a  reporter,  what  did  you  think  he  did 
know  about  you?  Anything?  Did  you 
see  Mr.  McEvoy  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing following?  Did  you  or  did  you 
not?     A.— I    may    have. 

Q. — Did  you  or  did  you  not?  You 
may  have  seen  many  things.  You  may 
have  seen  visions  in  the  meantime?  A 
— Well,   probably   I    did   see  him. 

Q. — Did  you  go  down  to  the  Walker 
House  with  Mr.  Buchanan  to  see  him? 
A. — Mr.  Buchanan  and  I  were  down 
there. 

Q. — Did  you  go  down  to  see  him? 
A. — Xo.   I  did  not  go   down  to  see  him 

Q. — In  the  meantime,  you  were  aware 
that  a  writ  for  libel  had  been  issued 
in  respect  of  this  statement ?  A.— Yes. 
I   knew    that. 

Q.— You  knew  that?     A.— Yes.   sir. 

Q.— Issued  promptly  on  Wednesday 
morning?  You  knew  that?  And  serv- 
ed? A.— I  did  not  know  it  at  that 
time. 

Q.— On  Wednesday  evening?  A.— Oh 
yes,  I  knew  it  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing. 

Q.— On  Wednesday  evening  you  .;new 
that  a  writ  for  libel  had  been  'ssued 
by  Frank  Sullivan  against  John  Ross 
Robertson    of    the   Telegram?      A. —Yes 

(1494) 

sir. 

Q. — And  you  were  at  once  called  tc 
account  for  this  admission  in  The  Tele- 
gram? A. — I  was  asked  as  to  its 
truth. 

Q. — Then  you  went  down  to  see  Mr. 
McEvoy,  did   you?     A. — Well,   when 

Q. — Did  you  go  down  to  see  Mr.  Mc- 
Evoy in  connection  with  that  same  mat- 
ter, or  did  you  not?  A. — Mr.  Buchan- 
an felt  a  little  uneasy  about  the  mat- 
ter, because  he  had  passed  the  matter 
and  the  writ  had  been  issued,  and  !I 
suppose   he   felt   a    little 

Q. — They  will  try  that  out  again  in 
another  court. 
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The  Thief  Justice:  Who  is  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan?     A.— City  editor. 

Mr.  Johnston:  They  will  try  that  oul 
in  some  other  court.  I  ask  you  if  you 
and  Buchanan  went  down  there  in  ion- 
sequence  of  the  writ  having-  been  issued 
in  the  libel  suit,  to  see  McEvoy?  A.— 
I  saw  McEvoy. 

Q. — Did  you  go  down  there  for  that 
purpose?  Cannot  you  answer  a  straight 
question?  Did  you  go  down  for  that 
purpose?  A.— I  went  down  there  to 
see  Mr.  McEvoy.  or  Mr.  Buchanan 
Tather.  and  Mr.  Buchanan  wanted  me 
to  see  Mr.    McEvoy.  "~~ 

m  Q.— Did  you  go  down  to  see  McEvoy 
m  consequence  of  the  libel  suit?  That 
is  mv  question.  Will  you  answer  my 
question?  Did  you  or  did  you  not  go  to 
see-  McEvoy  on  account  of  the  libel 
suit'  You  can  answer  me.  yes  or  no? 
A.— r  went  down  to  meet  Mr.  Buehamr 
there,  and  he  said-  you  had  better  see 
McEvoy,  or  asked  me  if  I  had  seer 
McEvoy.  and  T  said  no.  and  then  T 
said  to  Buchanan,   well,    I  will   see   Mr 

(1495) 
McEvoy  if  you  like. 

Q-— What  did  you  want  to  se=>  Mc- 
Evo^  about?  What  did  you  go  to  see 
him  for?     A.— In   connection  with   that 

Q.~ In  connection  with  the  libel  suit" 
A. — Yes. 

Q.— And  you  talked  to  Mr.  McEvoy 
and  vou  wanted  to  publish  an  explana- 
tion?     A.— No,  not  at  all. 

Q  —  No  proposition  of  any  statements? 
Listen  to  me.  sir.  No  proposition  of 
any  statement  made,  that  what  you 
said  was.  "The  next  thine:  it  will  be 
shown  that  the  money  came  from  the 
Tories"'       A.— No. 

Q.— And  that  Frank  said,  "Then  T  got 
$1,500   Tony    money"?      A. — Not    at    all 

Q.— Now.  these  words  were  not  stat- 
ed on  that  occasion?  A.— They  cer- 
tainlv  wore  not. 

Q.— Did  Mr.  McEvoy  say  to  vou 
Publish  the  host  thiner  you  coull,  and 
he  woulcT-see  about  stopping  the  libe1 
suit?  Did  he  say  that0  Do  not  g<  t 
away  Prom  the  question?  Did  he  sa> 
that  or  did  he  not?  A.— Tf  yon  will  per- 
mit me  to  slat.-  just  what  took  place 

Q—  T  am  not  askinsr  you  whal  took 
place'  A.— I  refuse  to  have  you  put 
words   in  my  mouth. 

Q — Did  Mi-.  McEvoy  say  to  you.  "Yon 
publish  the  best  thins:  you  can,  and  1 
will  see  about  withdrawing1  their  ih.' 
suit."  Did  he  say  that?  A.— The  pro- 
position  

The  Chancellor:  Vou  can  say  whe- 
ther he  said  that  or  not,  yes  or  no?  A 
— Those  words  were  not  mentioned,  my 
L.ord.  but  in  this  connection  I  said 
I  have  not  been  very  long  on  The  T°l  >- 
gram,  and  T  wanted  Mr.  Robertson  find 
Mr.  Buchanan  to  1...  thoroughly  satis- 
fled    that    tie-   statement    wns    right,      l 

<  1  lf».]) 
went  to  see  Mr.  McEvoy.     Mr.  McEvoj 
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had  said,  well,  Hank — he  has  known  me 
for  many  years,  and  he  said,  if  I  nad 
known  it  was  you,  the  thing  might  have 
been  steered  in  some  other  way.  That 
was  Mr.  McEvoy's  statement  to  me 
Then  when  I  saw  Mr.  McEvoy  in  th 
presence  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  I  stated  that 
I  was  quite  willing  to  state  that  Frank 
Sullivan  said  that  he  did  not  say  that 
and  that  was  as  far  as  I  was  willing  to 
go.    and    Mr.    McEvoy    turned    around 

(1497> 

and  said,  well,   then,   all   right,   fight  it 
out. 

Q. — Then  why  were  you  going  to 
make  a  statement  in  The  Telegram 
If  Frank  Sullivan  did  not  say  it,  or  said 
he  did  not  say  it,  when  you  had  no* 
Frank  Sullivan's  word  for  it?  A. — I 
say  I  had  Frank  Sullivan's  word  for  it 

Q.— That  he  did  not  say  it?  A.— That 
he  did  say  it.  • 

Q. — Why  were  you  willing  to  pub- 
lish in  The  Telegram  a  statement  thai 
Frank  Sullivan  said  he  had  not  made 
use  of  these  word®?  Why  were  you 
willing  to  do  that?  A. — I  said  that  T 
would  say  that  Frank  Sullivan  had 
stated  that  he  did  not  say  it. 

Q. — Now.  what  ground  had  you  for 
sajnng  that  Frank  Sullivan  ever  said 
such  a  thing?  You  were  williner  to 
publish  that  statement  in  The  Tele 
gram,  but  in  the  meantime  you  haid 
not  seen  Frank  Sullivan,  had  you?  A 
— That  would  not  be 

Q.— I  am  asking  you  if  you  had  seer 
Frank  Sullivan  in  the  meantime?  A.— 
No.   sir. 

Q. — Then  you  were  willing  to  pub- 
lish a  statement  that  Frank  Sullivan 
denied  having  used  these  words  with- 
out knowing  what  be  had  said  about 
it,  were  you?  A.— I  had  heard  that 
Frank    Sullivan    had    denied   it. 

Q.—Weire  vou  willing  to  publish 
those  words,  "Frank  Sullivan  denies 
that  he  made  that  statement."  without 
having  seen  Frank  Sullivan  at  all? 
Were  you  willing  to  do  that?  A.— On 
the  strength  of  what  Mr.  McEvoy  said 

Q.— You     were    willing    to    publish     a 
statement  one  day  by  yourself  and  con- 
tradict it  bv  a  statement  of  Frank  Sul- 
livan's the  next?       A.— Not  at  all. 
(1-1 '08) 

Q.— Well,  why  were  you  going  to 
publish  anything  about  Frank  Sulli- 
van on  the  Wednesday?  A.— That 
would  not  have  been  retracting  any- 
thing,  or  denying  Anything. 

Q._Why  were  you  willing  to  publish 
anything  about  Frank  Sullivan  on  the 
Wednesday  after  your  statement  to  th. 
contrary  on  the  Tuesday:  A.— That  '.s 
what  I  stMt.d  to  Mr-  McEvoy,  that  if  he 
liked  i  said  it"  you  like  T  will  state  that 
Frank  Sullivan  says  that  he  did  not 
say   it. 

Q.— If  you  like.  I  will  state  that  Frank 
Sullivan  said  he  did  not  say  it?  \.— 
Or  words  to   that   effect. 
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Q. — I  see.  Then  did  you  have  any 
talk  with  him  about  Mr.  Gamev  at  all? 
A.— Who? 

Q. — Mr.  McEvoy?     A. — I  may  have. 

Q. — Did  you  say  to  him  that  Mr.  Johr 
Robinson,  the  editor  of  The  Telegrair 
— I  will  recall  it  to  you  in  this  connec- 
tion, as  to  what  you  said  about  Frank 
Sullivan — that  John  Robinson,  the  edi- 
tor of  The  Telegram,  not  the  owner 
and  itr.  Hanna,  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, had  gone  over  to  Buffalo  to  bring 
Gamey  back?  Did  you  tell  him  thai 
on  that  occasion?     A. — No.    sir. 

Q. — Would  it  have  been  true,  if  you 
had  told  him?  A. — I  did  not  know 
that. 

Q.— Did  you  know  it?  A.—  No,  sir,  I 
did   not. 

Q. — Did  you  understand  that  that  had 
been  done,  so  that  you  could  have  said 
it  to  McEvoy  in  that  connection?  You 
knew  they  were  there,  I  suppose?  A. 
—I   did    not   know   Hanna   was. 

Q.— Didn't  know  later  on  he  was 
there?  A.— I  did  not  until  this  min- 
ute. 

(1499) 

Q.— Now  did  you  say  to  McEvoy  ou 
that  occasion  in  connection  with  this 
statement  that  Mr-  John  Robinson,  the 
editor  of  The  Telegram,  had  gone  over 
to  Buffalo  to  try  and  get  Gamey  back? 
A. — No.  sir. 

Q- — Was  it  so,  if  you  said  it?  A. — 
Well,  I  cannot  say  what  I  did  not 
know. 

Q. — You  knew  from  the  office  I  sup- 
pose that  he  had  gone  to  Buffalo?  A. 
— 1  did  not  know  that. 

Q. — Did  not  know  it  afterwards?  A. 
— I  did  not  even  know  he  had  gone  to 
Buffalo. 

Q- — You  knew  he  did  go  to  Buffalo 
later  on,  didn't  you?  A. — I  knew  he 
was  in  Buffalo,  at  least.  I  heard  he  was 
in   Buffalo. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  What  this  witness  heard 
is   not   evidence. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  am  bringing  his 
mind  to  it-  Then  did  you  say  to  Mc- 
Evoy on  that  occasion,  or  to  anybody" 
in  his  presence,  that  that  would  be 
something  that  would  help  Gamey  in 
coming  back,  the  fact  that  this  man 
had  admitted  getting  $1,500  of  this 
money?     A.— I  did  not. 

Q. — Did  you  say  it  to  anybody?  A. — 
I  never  said  it  to  anybody. 

Q. — Then  I  ask  you  again,  whv  you 
did  not  state  the  whole  conversation 
when  you  were  publishing  your  inter- 
view with  Frank  Sullivan?  A.-  As  I 
stated  to  you 

Q— State  it  again.  A.— Time  is  limit- 
ed .and  when  I  wrote  this  article— that 
was  the  whole  of  it — I  wrote  this  ftrst, 
and  I  think  that  was  the— I  will  not  say 
which  of  those  paragraphs  I  wrote  la«t, 
but  it  was  getting  late  all  the  time,  an  i 
as  the   time  was  nearly   up.   something 

(1500) 

after  two  o'clock.  I  had  to  get  anything 


that  remained  to  be  written  in  as  short 
a   space   as   possible. 

Q- — Now  when  did  you  see  Frank  Sul- 
livan and  his  father  at  the  Walker 
House?    A. — On  Tuesday»morning. 

Q. — At  what  time?  We  can  fix  the 
time  by  many  witnesses.  Let  us  see 
what  your  version  is?  A. — I  was  down 
there  early  that  morning. 

Q- — Tell  me  at  what  time  you  saw 
Frank  Sullivan  and  his  father  when  thi< 
conversation  took  place,  please?  That 
is  all  I  want.  A.— It  was  between— 1 
will  say  half  past  eight  and  half  past 
nine. 

Q. — In  the  morning?  A- — As  near  as 
I  can   tell. 

Q- — And  you  got  that  information 
from  Frank  Sullivan,  there  and  then, 
that  you  speak  of?  Answer  my  ques- 
tion, please?    A. —I  only  saw  him  the 

Q. — Between  half  past  eight  and  nine 
you  saw  them  at  the  Waiker  House? 
A. — If  my  memory  serves  me  correct^". 
I  will  not  state  positively  as  to  the 
time., 

Q. — It  was  in  the  morning  before  the 
court  opened?  A- — In  the  morning  be- 
fore the  Court  opened. 

Q- — And  it  was  a  very  important  ad- 
mission, no  doubt,  in  v'ew  of  th-  evi- 
dence? A.—  What  I  thought  of  it  af- 
terwards going  to  the  office,  if  Prank 
Sullivan  had  said  that  h"  got  the  money 
from  Mr-  Gamey,  or  if  he  had  got  it 
from  the  Conservatives,  or  that  there 
had  been  any  admission  as  to  where 
the  money  came  from,  the  statement 
might  have  been  more  important  but 
he  simply  s.aid  that  he  had  got  that 
much  out  of  it.  and  as  there  had  been 
only  the  two  amounts  mentioned  in 
connection  with  it.  the  $3.00T)  an 
$1,500,  when  I  wirote  the  paragraph    i 

(1501) 

summarizing  it,  I  said  that  he  had  ad- 
mitted getting  $1,500  of  the  money  that 
had  been  alleged  to ■ 

Q. — Now  listen.  You  knew  Mr.  Gamey 
had  given  his  evidence?  You  knew 
that?     A— I  knew  that. 

Q.— You  knew  Mr.  Gamev  swore  he 
got  $3,000,  or  that  $3,000  was  paid 
upon  the  10th  September,  or  the  11th? 
You  knew  that?  A.— Generally  t  knew 
it 

Q.— You  did?     A.— Yes. 

Q- — Probably  you  knew  it  you  say? 
A — I  did  not  read  it. 

Q.— You  knew  he  said  he  only  got 
$JL,500  of  it?  You  knew  that  as  every- 
body knew  it?     A.— That  who  g-„t0 

Q— That  Gamey  only  got  $1,500  of 
this  money?  You  knew  that?  That 
was  the  pretence  anyway.  A. — I  heard 
Mr.  Gamey  make  the  statement  in  the 
House-  * 

Q.— That  he  only  got  $1,500?  You 
heard  that?  A.— If  I  remember  rightly, 
the  statement  Mr.  Gamev  made  in  the 
House  was  that  he  pot  the  $3,000.  and 
had  divided  it  with  Frank  Sullivan. 

Q — You  see  if  your  recollection  of 
that  is  as  correct  ns  your  recollection 
of    this    conversation.     T    don't    wonder 
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that  you  blunder.  Now  you  understand 
that  Gamey  got  $1,500  out  of  that  $3,- 
000?  That  that  is  what  he  claimed? 
You  understood  that,  didn't  you?  A— 
That   Frank   Sullivan   got   $1,500? 

Q. — Aire  you  deaf,  or  did  you  hear  the 
question?     A—  I  heard. 

(1502) 

Q.— Then  for  the  fourth  time.  That 
Gamey  got  $1,500  out  of  the  $3,000? 
That  is  what  Gamley  claimed  to  have 
been  the  fact?  A.— The  money  was 
divided. 

Q. — And  that  Frank  Sullivan  got  the 
other  $1,500?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  that  Frank  Sullivan  was  the 
agent  and  emissary  of  the  Government? 
You  knew  that  was  his  claim?  A.— 
Yes- 

Q. — And  that  Stratton  had  paid  the 
money  to  these  two  men?  You  knew 
that  was  his  claim?     A. — Yes- 

Q. — Then  you  knew  how  important  it 
v  as  to  show  where  that  money  had 
gone  to?     A.— What  money. 

Q.— The  $3,000  coming  from  Stratton 
as  alleged?  A. — There  was  not  any- 
thing in   his   statement   about    r 

Q. — You  knew  that  was  an  important 
matte:?     A- — 1  certainly  did,  yes. 

Q — And  you  knew  that  the  question 
was  raised,  whether,  first  of  all,  there 
was  any  money  paid  at  all,  or  not?  You 
knew  that?    A.— No.  I  never  heard  that. 

Q. — Is  the  first  you  have  heard  of  that 
to-day  the  denial  of  the  payment  of 
the  money?  A. — The  only  time  T  heard 
anything  about  the  money.  Mr-  MoBvoy 
told  me  himself  that  Dr.  Beattie  Nes- 
bitt  put  up  the  money:  that  was  the 
first  thing.  Then,  at  the  Walker  House 
that  morning  or  that  night  Mr.  McEvoy 
said  the  money  was  obtained  at  a  Tory 
caucus,  at  the  Conservative  caucus 
held  here  a  couple  of  days  before. 

Q.—  Do  yo<u  know  that  the  whole  ob- 
ject for  the  last  two  weeks  has  been  to 
trace  the  $3,000?  You  knew  that  if 
you  have  been  sitting  in  the  Court? 
A. — I  have  not-  1  have  nod  b  <n  ]• 
the  evidence- 

Q — You  know  nothing  about  it'1  A.— 
I   know   something  about    it.      T    do   not 

(1.103) 

know   all   about   it. 

Q. — Did  you  know  that  the  object  of 
this  Court  was,  and  the  great  enquiry 
in  the  public  mind  was.  did  this  man 
get  $3,000,  and  where  did  it  come  fro  n? 
[iid  ymi  know  that  much,  or  are  you  in- 
nocent nf  all  this1.'  A.— 1  am  innocent 
this  is  concerned. 

Q— Did  you  know  that  that   was  one 

of    t'i  ijecta    of    this    enquiry? 

A.— The  great  obji  cl  of  this  inquiry  was 

to  find  out,  as  T  understand  it.  whether 

53,000  which  Mr.  Gamey  allesred  to 

from   Mr.   St-.utoi. 

Q.— And  whether  he  got   the   whole   of 

it  in-  nut'.'    ,\.    in'  course  i  do  nol  know 

anything  about   that-     It  does  nut   make 

any  difference  whether  he  got  th  •  whole 

i  ■   half  of  it. 

Q. — Of  course  it   does  nut   make  any 

difference.       And     you    knew     jf    Frank 
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Sullivan  admitted  getting  $1,500  of  that 

money  it  would  support  Gamey's  story 

— the  main  issue?  A. — I  suppose  I  might 

unsidered  that  if  I  had   thought. 

Q- — Did  you  or  did  you  not  know 
it  as  being  one  of  the  important  ele- 
ments? A. — As  a  matter  of  news,  I 
knew  there  was  something  in  it- 

Q. — And  you  get  this  important  infor- 
mation between  9  and  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  you  do  not  write  it  up  un- 
til too  late  practically  for  the  paper  in 
the  afternoon,  according  to  your  story? 
A.— Oh,    but   that  was 

Q. — According  to  your  story?  Is  that 
correct?  A. — As  a  matter  of  news  it 
was  not  any  more  important  than  th-i 
:est  of  it. 

Q. — We  will  see.  Was  it  more  import- 
ant, as  a  matteir  of  news,  to  say,   "If  it 

(1504) 

should  turn  out  that  Mr.  Gamey  has 
gone  for  good,  I  (Mr.  Crossin)  would  be 
the  most  surprised  man  in  Toronto." 
Was  that  more  important  as  a  matter 
of  news?  A — I  beg  your  pardon,  did  I 
mark  that? 

Q. — I  will  .read  you  some  more-  Was 
that  more  important  news?  Was  it 
more  important'.'  A.— I  did  not  write 
that.  If  I  marked  that  I  marked  it 
by  error. 

Q. — "Gamey  has  the  reputation  among 
his  friends  of  being  a  good  fello.v  and 
a  man  who  never  told  anything-''  Was 
that  more  important  than  Frank  Sulli- 
van's admission  of  $1,500?  A. — Read  it 
all? 

Q.— Was  that  more  important?  A- — 
That   is  part  of  the  story. 

Q. — Was  that  more  important  than 
Frank  Sullivan's  admission?  A- — If  I 
had  made  that  bald  statement  in  the 
newspaper,  as  you  are  making  it  now, 
there  would  not  be  anything  in  it- 

Q.— "While  at  Mrs.  Peek's  place 
Gamey  had  no  confidential  chats  with 
his  wife,  so  Mr.  Peek  say-y  Was  that 
more  important  than  Frank  Sullivan's 
interview?  A. — Read  the  whole  inter 
view. 

Q. — Is  that  fact  more  important  than 
the  part  published  about  Frank  Sulli- 
van? Is  it  or  is  it  not'.'  You  are  un- 
der oath?     A- — I  know  that. 

Q. — Then  let  me  have  an  answer  with- 
out mental  reservation,  equivocation, 
etc.,  whatsoever-  Was  it  moire  in 
ant  to  write  about  this  than  Frank 
Sullivan's  admission  that  he  had 
$1,500  of  the  bribtry  money'.'  Was  it 
or  was  it  not?  A— As  a  matter  of  news 
1   think  it  was  just  as  much. 

Q. — You  think  it  was  just  as  much' 
"Mrs.      Gamey      seldom    said    any 

0">o:i) 

about  relatives,  but  sometimes  ref< 
to   an    aunt    in    West    Bay    City,    Michi- 
gan."     Was  that   more  important, 
matteir  of  news,   than    Frank   Sullivan's 
alleged  admission?     A.— Understand 
Q.— Was    if    or    was    it    not    more 
portant,    as   a    matter  of  news,   or   will 
yOTl    mswer  me?     A- — I  will  a' 
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this,  that  the  interview  as  a  whole  I 
thought  was  just  as  good  news  as  Frank 
Sullivan's  admission  that  he  got  th. 
$1,500. 

Q. — And  you  seriously  sweair  to  that? 
A — I  seriously  swear  to  that,  certaiuly. 

Q. — And  you  think  that  that  is  an 
honest  answer,  do  you,  that  Mrs. 
Gamey's  relatives  were  equally  import- 
ant, as  a  matter  of  news,  to  Frank  Sul- 
livan's admission  that  he  had  got  half 
the  bribery  money?  A. — You  must  take 
into  consideration 

Q. — Do  you  or  do  you  not?  Please 
answer  my  question.  Do  you  or  do  you 
not?  A- — You  must  take  into  considera- 
tion  

Q. — Make  your  speech.  A- — That  at 
this  time  no  one  knew  where  Mr.  Gamey 
had  gone.and  it  was  an  important  thing 
that  they  should  know  where  he  was 
gone-  For  that  reason  his  relatives 
were  interviewed,  and  the  fact  that 
Gamey's  whereabouts  were  published 
— I  think  that  came  In  at  a  late  hour, 
and  I  think  it  was  equally  important  as 
the  statement  that  Frank  Sullivan  had 
made. 

Q. — Some  of  your  own  writing,  ^nd  in 
the  same  breath  you  put  this  in  "On 
Saturday  Mr  -Gamey  walked  to  and  fro 
on  King  Street  East  near  the  King  Ed- 
waird  Hotel.  He  was  engaged  with  a 
sharp-looking  individual  in  earnest  con- 
versation. To  The  Telegram."  That 
was  you?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — "To  The  Telegram,  a  few  minutes 
later,    Mr-    Gamey    said    he    knew    that 

(1506) 

Frank  Sullivan  would  deny  everything." 
Now,  you  published  that  as  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Gamey?     A— Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  yet  in  the  face  of  that  you 
go  down  and  in  the  door  of  a  public 
hotel,  in  the  presence  of  his  father,  with 
anybody  else  that  might  be  around,  he 
owns  up  to  having  received  half  the 
bribery  money?  A- — While  this  conver- 
sation was  going  on 

Q.— Is  that  the  fact?  A.— That  Mr. 
Gamey  said  that? 

Q. — That  Mr.  Sullivan  owns  up  to  get- 
ting half  the  bribery  money?  A- — Cer- 
tainly. 

Q.— Certainly  he  did?  A.— He  made 
the  statement  voluntarily.  He  was  not 
asked  for  it- 

Q. — Now,  who  was  the  first  man  that 
spoke?  Let  us  see  how  that  conversa- 
tion arose?     A. — That  I  cannot  say. 

Q.— What  was  the  first  thing  said?  A. 
— I  was  talking  to  a  great  many  men 
there. 

Q.— Tell  me  where  you  and  Frank  Sul- 
livan were  talking?  What  was  the  first 
thing  that  he  said,  or  that  you  said  to 
him?  Tell  me  what  was  the  first  thin? 
that  took  place  between  you?  Let  me 
get  the  connection  of  this  conversation  ? 
Go  on  please?  A.— If  I  remember  right- 
ly, I  asked  Mr-  Sullivan,  Senior,  if  he 
knew  where  Gamey  had  gone- 

Q.— Then  what?  A.— We  talked  about 
the  matter.  As  least  that  was  hisi  ver- 
sion of  it-    He  said  he  had  gone  mining 


in  Mexico,  which  I  knew,  of  course,  was 
a  joke. 

Q. — Now,  then,  you  start  in  as  a  joke. 
What  is  the  next  thing  said?  A. — 
I  cannot  remember  everything  that  Wag 
said. 

(1507) 

Q. — Give  me  the  next  thing  said  that 
you  can  (remember?  Go  on  please.  We 
have  got  a  part  of  the  joke-  Tell  us 
the  next  thing  that  was  said?  A. — i 
cannot  reiterate  it. 

Q.— It  is  only  last  Tuesday  night? 
A.— I  know. 

Q. — You  cannot  tell  me  what  next  was 
said?     A. — Tuesday  morning. 

Q. — What  was  said  by  you  or  Sullivan 
next  that  you  do  remember?  Go  on 
please.  A. — I  asked  Mr.  Sullivan  if  it 
were  true  he  had  gone  to  Gamey,  and 
why  he  went  ,and  things  like  that. 

Q. — You  said,  "I  asked  Cap.  Sullivan 
if  it  was  true  he  had  gone  after  Qamey 
and  thinks  like  that?"  What  other 
things  like  that  did  you  ask  him  about? 
Go  on  and  tell  us  about  the  conversa- 
tion- A. — I  tell  you  I  cannot  tell  you 
word  for  word  all  of  the  conversation 
that  took  place. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  it  word  for  word 
at  all.  I  am  asking  the  substance  of  the 
conversation.  You  asked  Captain  Sul- 
livan if  he  had  gone  after  Gamey,  and 
things  like  that.  What  things  like  that 
did  you  ask  him  about?  A. — Well,  if  I 
was  to  take  a  walk  with  you  over  to 
the  door,  and  ask  you,  well  is  it  true 
you  went  after  Captain  Sullivan,  or 
went  after  Gamey— I  asked  him  why  he 
went  to  the  Bridge.  I  asked  him  which 
way  he  went,   that  is  another  thing. 

Q-— What  did  he  say?  A.— He  said 
he  went  to  the  Bridge- 

Q.— And  then  what?  A— Then  I  ask- 
ed him  why  he  had  gone  to  the  Bridge. 

Q. — And  what  else?  Go  on.  A. — And 
some  more  conversation 

Q. — Tell  me  what  it  was — the  sub- 
stance of  it?  A. — Just  permit  me.  Mr. 
Johnston.     Do  not 

Q. — Go  on?  A- — There  was  some 
more      conversation      about — I    think    I 

(1508) 

mentioned  to  him  that — I  do  not  say  he 
said  so^that  my  information  was  that 
the  trains  had  been  watched  going  west 
in  order  that  if  Gamey  went  away — he 
was  supposed  to  go  up  to  some  friends 
up  near  Stittsville — that  he  was  to  be 
summoned  with  a  subpoena,  and  for 
that  reason  the  trains  were  watched. 
Then  I  asked  Captain  Sullivan  why  the 
trains  were  watched,  and  wanted  to 
know  how  he  could  get  to  the  Bridge 
without  going  west.  Then  it  was  after 
that  he  said,  that  it  was  only  a  joke. 
that  he  had  gone  to  the  Bridge. 

Q. — Then  what  took  place  after  that 
by  Captain  Sullivan  that  was  only  a 
joke?  What  took  place?  A.— Well, 
that  concluded  the  conversation  so  far 
as   Captain   Sullivan  was  concerned. 

Q  — I  want  it  down  in  detail  here? 
A. — You  are  getting  it.  sir,  as  near  as 
I  can  give  it  to  you. 
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Q.— Then  Captain  Sullivan  stopped 
talking.  Who  talked  next?  It  will 
make  a  useful  record.  We  must  have 
your  statement?     A— Frank  Sullivan. 

Q.— What  did  Frank  Sullivan  say? 
A. — Frank  Sullivan,  if  I  remember 
correctly.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
he  or  whether  it  was  I,  but— I  think, 
if  I  remember  rightly.  I  had  said  some, 
thing  about  Gamey  going  away,  and 
not   coming  back. 

Q. — You  have  told  us  all  that.  A.— 
Then  that   is   it. 

Q. — Tell  me  what  was  said  by  Frank 
Sullivan  after  <fce  old  man  said  it  was 
a  joke  about  going  to  the  Bridge? 
That  is  what  you  have  sworn  to?  A. 
— Well  at  this  time  Captain  Sullivan 
had  walked  away,  was  sonic  distance 
down   the   strett.  and  mind,   they   were 

(1509) 

both   going  away  at  this   time. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  ycu  that-  I  am 
asking  v.'hat  was  said  after  the  old 
man  made  the  statement  that  it  was  a 
joke.  A. — And  I  said  to  Frank,  that 
my  friends  had  said  that  Gamey  was 
crooked,  and  this  kind  of  thing,  and 
that  Frank  said,  well,  Gamey  was  the 
crookedest  man  alive,  or  some  words 
to  that  effect. 

Q.— Or  some  words  to  that  effe:t. 
Just  wait  a  moment.  Let  us  get  it 
in  order.  Then  Frank  Sullivan,  hav- 
ing said  that  he  was  th<-  crookedest 
man  alive,  what  did  you  say?  A. — 
Well.  I  said  that  my  friends  had  warn- 
ed me 

Q.— You  have  told  us  that.  Did  you 
repeat  it?  You  ai^  not  giving  us  the 
same  story?  A.— If  I  understood  you, 
I  am. 

Q — You  told  us  that  you  said  your 
friends  had  warned  you  against  Gamey. 
Frank  Sullivan  stated  that  he  was  -he 
crookedest  man  alive.  Then  I  ask 
you  what  further  was  said?  A.— 
There  was  more  conversation  about— 

Q- — What  was  it?  A. — If  I  rem-m- 
bPr  rightly,  Frank  Sullivan  said  the 
$900  fame  from  the  same  place  as  he 
$3,000. 

Q.— Frank  Sullivan  said  Gamey  was 
the  crookedest  man  living,  and  then 
Frank  Sullivan  said,  the  $900  came 
from  th^  same  place  as  the  $3,000? 
A.— If   I   remember   rightly. 

Q—  And  there  was  nothing  said  about 
money  up  till  that  time?  A.— Nothing 
at   all. 

Q.— That  was  th^  first  word  that  was 
said  about  monev— a  voluntary  stite- 
ment  on  Frank  Sullivan's  part",  not  in 
answer  to  a  question  of  yours' at  all? 
A. — No. 

Q- — Not  in  answer  to  a  question  of 
yours   at  all.       He   says  this,  h.    Is   the 

(1510    ) 

crookedest    man    living,    and    the     - 
came   from   the   same    place  where   the 
$3,000  came  from.       Tell  me  what 
Go  on.   please?     A.— Well,    he  sai£ 
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Q. — I    do    not    car-    wher«    you    were 

Q.— Go  on?      A.— Then  he  said— I  u-.ia 

standing  on  the  step 

standing.  A. — He  looked  up  and  s  til, 
well,  I  got  $1,500  of  it  up  to  to-day, 
those  were  his  words,  and  then  I  look- 
ed at  him.  and  I  said,  you  did,  eh? 
And  he  said,  yes,  you  bet  I  did.  That 
is  all   there  is  in  it. 

Q. — Now.  what  else  took  place  be- 
tween you?  A.— I  came  away  then. 
Sullivan  then  moved  off  with  his  father, 
or  followed  his  father. 

Q.— Then  your  story  is  this,  and  I 
want  to  know  if  you  are  going  to  idd 
anything  to  it?  A. — I  cannot  add  or 
take  away  from  it. 

Q. — I  want  to  know  if  you  want  to 
sdd  or  take  away.  "I  said  to  Frank 
Sullivan,  my  friends  had  warned  me  not 
to  trust  Gamey  too  far.  warae 7  me 
against  Gamey:  Frank  Sullivan  siid  he 
is  the  crookedest  man  alive  to-day.  the 
$900  came  from  the  same  place  where 
the  $3,000  came  from,  and  I  have 'got 
$1,500  out  of  it  un  to  date."  That  is 
your  story?  A. — I  can  remember  that 
part  of  it. 

Q.— That  Is  the  whole  of  it?  A.— I 
will  not  say  that  that  is  the  conversa- 
tion  as   it   actually   took   place. 

Q.— Oh.   I  see.       A. — Certainly  not. 

Q. — What  will  you  swear  to  as  having 
actually  taken  place?  A. — f  will  not 
say  that  that,  for  instance,  was  all  that 
was   said. 

Q- — Give  me  something  else  that  you 
can  supply  at  the  present  moment?  A. 
— I    cannot   think   of   anything   else. 

(1511) 

Q-— You  cannot  think  of  anything? 
A. — T  cannot  remember  everything  I 
said,  and  did  Mr.  Johnston. 

Q. — I  ask  you  if  that  was  in  answer 
to  a  question  of  yours  about  the 
money0  Was  it  or  was  it  not?.  A. — 
His  admission? 

Q.— When  he  said  about  the  ?000? 
Was  that  in  answer  to  a  question  of 
yours.  "$900  out  of  that  $3.000— oU;  of 
th-  same  fund?"  A. — I  cannot  remem- 
ber, but 

Q. — Was  it  or  was  it  not,  giving  the 
best  recollection  you  have?  A. — I  think 
it  was  his  statement. 

Q— That  is  without  any  question  <"n 
your  part?       A. — Yes. 

O. — You   have  sworn   to  that  air 
and  you  still  stick  to  it?      A.— Yes. 

O.— And  the  $1,500  was  also  his  stit«- 
ment.    voluntary?    A. — Yes. 

Q.— No  answer  to  any  question0  That 
Is  th^-  story  you  are  telling  us?  A.  - 
The  statement  was  made  ■'  s  .lately 
voluntarily,  without  even  a  suggestion 
from  me. 

Q. — Tt  was  a  simple,  absolute  volun- 
tary statement,  mad^  openly  to  you.  a 
newspaper  reporter,  in  the  W 
House,  between  9  and  111  o'clock  ,%" 
lay  morning,  by  Frank  Sullivan? 
Is  that  right?       A.-Tps.  sir 

Q.— That   is   your   story.       Well.    then, 
surprising    to   you    that    >*o-j 
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doubted  it?  Was  it  or  was  it  not? 
A. — Men  sometimes  joke  over  serious 
things.  .    . 

(1512) 

Q. — Will  you  answer  my  question? 
Was  it  so  surprising-  to  you  that  you 
doubted  it  at  the  time — doubted  the 
truth  of  the  statement?  A.— The  way 
he  looked. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  the  question. 
Was  it  so  surprising  to  you  that  you 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  statement? 
A. — If  he  had  said  nothing  more. 

Q. — Will  you  answer  my  question,  or 
can  you  answer  a  simple  question  wh?n 

it  is  asked?    A.— If  he  had 

Q — I  asked  you,  when  he  made  that 
statement,  was  it  so  surprising  to  vou 
that  you  doubted  the  truth  of  it,  when 
he  made  it?  A. — It  was  an  important 
admission,  and  the  way  he  said  it  I 
thought  that — he  was  feeling  pretty 
good,  and  he  had  been  smjling,  and 
half-smiled  when  he  said  this.  It  was 
the  smile.  I  did  not  know  whether 
he  was  smiling  from  good  humor  <r 
smiling  because  he  had  said  this  as  a 
joke. 

Q. — Was  it  surprising  to  you?  Was 
it  so  surprising  when  he  said  it  to  you 
first  that  you  were  inclined  to  doubt 
it?  Is  that  true  or  is  it  not  true?  A. 
— On  the  spur  of  the  moment — — 

Q. — On  the  spur  of  the  moment,  when 
he  said  it,  you  were  inclined  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  what  he  said?  A. — When 
he    smiled    I    did. 

Q. — Were  you  inclined  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  statement  when  he  made 
it  to  you  on  the  moment?  Cannot  you 
understand  my  question?  A. — Yes,  I 
have   stated   that. 

Q—  Let  us  get  on.  Then  at  that  mo- 
ment you  were  inclined  to  doubt,  be- 
cause he  said  it  with  a  smile  on  his 
countenance,  and  you  were  not  taking 
it  seriously  just  at  that  moment?  A.— 
Things  like  that  do  not  take  an  hour 
to  perform.       You  know  that. 

(1513) 

Q. — Wait  a  moment,   please,   witness. 

The*  Chancellor:  This  is  taking  an 
hour,  I  think,  to  perform,  Just  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  Johnston  (resuming):  Then  the 
only  reason  that  you  thought  it  was 
serious  was  because  you  said,  "you 
did,  pn?",  and  he  said,  "You  bet  -your 
life,  I  did?"       A.— Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  that  changed  your  opinion? 
A. — The  smile  went  off  his  face. 

Q. — That  changed  your  opinion?  A. 
—Yes- 

Q. — The  smile  went  off  his  face.  I 
should  have  thought  it  would  have  gone 
off  when  he  saw  you  around,  there. 
Then  we  will  put  that  in  as  vour  re- 
port.      (Exhibit  64.) 

Q.— Did  you"  make  a  note  of  it  at 
the    time?       A. — No.    sir. 

Q. — Did  you  make  any  note  if  it  at 
the  time  in  your  book?       A. — No. 


Q.— Did  you  walk  from  there  with  Mr. 
McEvoy  up  to  the  Court  House?  A — 
Yes. 

Q.— Did  you  mention  a  word  about  it 
to    him?       A.— About    what? 

Q.— About  the  confession  of  Frank 
Sullivan?  Did  you  or  did  you  not?  A.— 
Well,  if  I  remember  rightly,  it  was 
not  made  at  that  time. 

Q. — Oh,  what  time  did  you  walk  up 
with  Mr.  McEvoy?  A.— I  was  at  the 
Walker  House  that  morning  on  two  cc- 
casions. 

q  _What  time  did  you  walk  up  to  the 
Court  House  with  Mr.  McEvoy?  A.— 
Mr.  McEvoy  was  going  to  the  Court 
House  at  that  time.  I  am  only  fixing 
the  time   now  by  circumstances. 

Q.—  You  came  up  about  a  quarter  to 
10  to  the  Court  House  with  McEvoy? 
A.— Mr.   McEvoy  came  up  before  that. 

(1514) 

Q.— Was  it  after  you  walked  up  to 
the  court  with  McEvoy  that  the  ad- 
mission was  made,  or  before?  A.— I 
cannot  say  positively  whether  that  was 

made   or  not 

Q.— You  cannot  say  whether  it  was 
made  before  you  came  to  the  court  or 
afterwards,  because  Frank  Sullivan 
was  here?  A.— I  cannot  say  whether 
the  interview  with  the  Sullivans  took 
place  the  first  time  I  was  at  the  Walker 
House  or  at  the  second  time,  and  that 
is  the  reason  I  cannot  fix  the  time  posi- 
tively. 

Q.— Let  me  get  the  time.  We  will  see 
what  these  other  people  say  about  it 
perhaps.  Between  9  and  10  o'clock 
you  told  me  that  this  interview  took 
place?  A.— I  think  I  said  between  8 
and  10  or,  if  I  remember  correctly,  be- 
tween 8.30   and   9.30. 

Q.— And,  then,  that  was  before  Mr. 
McEvoy  came  to  the  court  that  morn- 
ing? A.— That  the  statement  was 
made? 

Q._Yes,  it  must  have  been?  .A.-- 
But  I  cannot  say  that  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  was  down  at  the  Walker 
House,  and  that  statement  may  have 
bem  made  before  I  left  the  Walker 
House  with  Mr.  McEvoy. 

O.— Or  it  may  have  been  made?  A. 
—Afterwards,  because  I  took  a  car  at 
Yonge-street,  and  went  back  to  the 
Walker   House- 

Q.— You  took  the  car  at  Yonge-street 
and  went  back  to  the  Walker  House? 
A. — Yes.    sir. 

Q—  And  it  may  have  been  made  on 
the  second  interview?  A. — It  may  ha  :e 
been  made  on  the  second  visit  to  the 
Walker  House. 

o.— And  it  was  so  important  an  ad- 
mission that  you  remarked  it  at  the 
rim  k?  A. — As  a  news  item,  I  certain- 
ly  did. 

(1515) 

Q. — Now  will  you  swear  as  a  matter 
o-f  fact,  from  what  Mr.  McEvoy  ad- 
vises me — will  you  swear  as  a  matter 
of    fact    that    this    admission—  tlr's    so- 
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called  story,  was  made  seriously,  in- 
tending to  be  believed?  Will  you 
swear  to  that?      A.— How  do  you  mean. 

Q._That  Mr-  Frank  Sullivan  made  a 
statement  such  as  you  attribute  to 
him  seriously  intending-  it  to  be  believ- 
ed? A.— That  he  made  that  state- 
ment? 

Q_Yes?       A.— Well.    I     cannot     sa> 

what  he  said .  ,a    ... 

n  —You  cannot  say  what  he  intend- d 
or  whether  he  intended  it  seriously.  ->r 
the  other  way?      You  cannot  say  as  to 

that7       A.— No,   but  my  impression 

q  —Never  mind  your  impression-  You 
cannot  say  as  to  that.      That  will  d". 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Ritchie: 

Q_Did  you  believe  when  he  made 
his  final  statement  that  he  was  serious? 
A  —Yes  I  believed  the  statement  when 
he  said,'  in  response  to  the  second  ques- 
tion, that  he  did- 

q  —You  did  believe  it.  Now  you  sa> 
that  you  were  at  the  Walker  House 
twice  on  the  21st?       A.-Yes.  sir 

q_The  first  time  between  S.dU  ana 
9.30?  A. — I  cannot  say  what  time  it 
was  T  went  there  first. 

q  —That  was  you  recollection  as  to 
the  time.  Now  when  did  you  go  on 
the  second  occasion?  A.— I  had  been 
at  the  Walker  House,  as  I  say— I  can- 
not tell  whether  this  conversation  took 
place  the  first  time  I  was  there  or  .ne 
second  time. 

q._ Then  I  will  try  to  get  from  yoJ 
when  vou  were  there  the  first  time. 
at  what  time  or  what  hour?    A.— TV  ell. 

(1516) 

the   second   time    must   have    been   be- 
tween 9  and  10  o'clock  some  time. 
The   Chief  Justice:     In   the  morning. 

q  _ fhey  were  both  in  the  morning? 
a  Yes 

Mr  Ritchie:  Then  how  long  were 
you  'absent  from  the  Walker  HouM 
between  the  first  and  second  visit  .a. 
—Mr  McEvoy  and  I  walked  up  xorK 
Street,  up  to  the  corner  right  opposite 
the  Hall  here,  that  is  where  I  left  him. 
and  I  was  anxious  to  find  out  wher? 
Mr  Gamey  had  gone,  if  possible,  Mia 
I  thought  that  the  Walker  House  was 
the  best  place  to  get  any  information 
along  that  line.  .-«_«. 

The  Chancellor:  You  had  better  an- 
swer yes  or  no.      Do  not  make  a  long 

Witness:  Well.  I  went  back  to  the 
Walker  House  then. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Did  you  go  back  to  tne 
Walker  House  after  you  had  walked 
up  to  the  Court  House  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Evoy?   A.— Yes. 

Q— Had  you  known  Mr.  MeF.vo>  for 
some  time?      A.— Yes,   sir. 

Q  —  Had  you  been  warm  friends  a. 
— Y6*>    sir 

Q.-OBoth  good  Liberals.  I  believe"     A. 

—Yes,  sir. 

Q_Both  good  Liberals  and  warm 
friends.       A.— Yes.   sir. 
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Mr.  Johnston:       He  shows  it  now. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Just  one  moment.  Fou 
said  that  Captain  Sullivan  moved  away 
during  the  conversation?       A. — Yes. 

Q.— Where  did  he  move  to?  A.—  He 
was  going  out.  They  were  both  going 
out  as  I  stated,  when  the  conversation 
was  going  on.  The  conversation  only 
took  two  or  three  minutes- 

Q. — Did  he  take  any  part  in  the  con- 
versation with  reference  to  the  receipt 
by  Frank  of  the  SI, 500—  wh^n  Frank 
said  that  he  had  got  the  $1,500  out  of 

(1517) 

it?  A. — He  could  not  say  anything 
because  he  was  not  within  talking  dis- 
tance  at   that   time. 

Q. — Oh,  I  see,  at  the  time  that  was 
discussed  he  was  not  within  talking 
distance.  Then  was  he  within  hearing 
distance?  A. — Well,  I  do  not  think  so 
— not  on  a  noisy  corner  like  that,  with 
cars   going   along. 

Q. — So  that,  as  you  understood,  he 
did  not  hear  that  part  of  the  eonversa 
tion?  A. — I  do  not  think  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  hear.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  did  or  not.  I  do  not  think 
he  did- 

Q.— You  said  Captain  Sullivan  told 
you  in  the  first  place  that  Mr.  Gamey 
had  gone  to  Mexico  mining?  A. — That 
was  in  the  ho(#l. 

Q. — That  was  when?  A.— That  was 
in  the   rotunda  of   the  hotel. 

Q. — And  then  afterwards  you  say  he 
stated' that  that  was  not  so,  that  that 
was  a  joke.  Do  I  understand  you 
aright?  A.— Yes.  He  said  it  was  a 
joke— well,  he  did  not  say  that  that 
was  a  joke,  because  he  supposed  I  had 
sense  enough  to  know  that,  but  it  wag 
about  the  bridge  he  said  it  was  a  joke 
Q. — Then  you  say  you  went  down  Bff- 
terwards  with  Mr.  Buchanan  ami  saw 
Mr.  McEvoy?  A— I  think  that  was  the 
uext  night. 

Q  —  You  say  you  went  down  to  see 
him.  that  he  was  a  friend  of  yours' 
A.— Mr.    McEvoy— yes. 

Q.— Did  he  tell  you  at  that  time  that 
Frank  Sullivan  had  denied  that  he  had 
made  the  statement?  A.— Ye-,  sir.  Mr 
McEvoy  said  that  the  whole  point  had 
been  up  to  that  time 

(15181 

Q.— Never    mind.      He    denied      that 
statement?     A.— Yes. 
_Q.—  He    said    Frank    Sullivan    denied 
it.    and  did   he  want   you   to  contradlol 
it    in    the    paper?      A.— To    satisfy      Mr 
Buchanan,   I  saw  Mr.  McEvoy.  ai 
ed    Mr.    McEvoy    what    he    wanted    BM 
to  do.     He   said,   well,    what   ran   I   do? 
I    said,    surely   you    do   not    think    I    aj» 
crazy    enough    to    go    there    and    come 
back  and  write  a  thing  like  that,    whet 
the  man  really  did  not  say  it?  ai 
McEvoy    said.    well.    I    shouldn't    think 
so;   I  wouldn't  like  to  think  so,  ot- 
to  that   effect. 
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Q.— And  what  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Evoy?  Did  you  say  to  him,  whethei 
Frank  Sullivan  had  made  that  state- 
ment  or   not A.— I    said    positively 

that  he  had  said  it.  and  it  did  not  make 
any  difference  whether 

Q.— In  your  interview,  did  you  ever 
recede  from  your  position?  A. — No,  sir 
on   no   occasion. 

Q. — Then  you  said  that  you  were  will- 
ing- to  do  this,  to  put  in  the  paper  that 
Frank  Sullivan  said  he  did  not  do  it": 
A.— Yes.  sir.  because  if  I  had  had  the 
least  suspicion  that  I  would  have  been 
dragged  into  the  thing  I  would  soonei 
have  left  it  out  altogether. 

(1519) 

Q. — But  it  did  not  change  your  recol- 
lection?     A. — Not    at    all. 

Q.— As  to  the  fact?     A.— Not  at  all. 

Q. — Have  you  been  taking  the  evi- 
dence in  court  here  on  behalf  of  youi 
paper?     A. — No,    sir. 

Q. — You  attend  principally  to  the 
parliamentary  work?  A. — 'My  time  now 
is  at   the   Parliament    Buildings. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  been  on  the 
newsjpaper  staff — The  Telegram?  A.— 
I  came  here  from  Ottawa — I  think  I 
started  the  second  week  in  March,  if 
I  remember  correctly. 

Q—  Of  this  year?    A.— Yes. 

Q.— An  you  had  been  an  employee 
of  the  Ontario  Government?  A. — Well 
I  went  from  the  Ontario  Government 
I  quit  the  service  I  think  about  the  ls1 
of  February,  and  went  to  Ottawa. 
Q.— That  is  all. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Perhaps  your  Lordship: 
will  hear  my  application  now.  I  have 
here  an  affidavit  on  the  part  of  Mr 
McEvoy,  solicitor  on  behalf  of  the  ac- 
cused : 

"1  am  and  have  been  acting  as  so- 
licitor for  those  accused  in  this  inquiry 

l12.  Now  produced  and  shown  to  nr- 
and  marked  'A,'  is  a  copy  of  The  To- 
ronto World,  of  datp  the  25th  April, 
1903.  the  said  Toronto  World  bein^  a 
newspaper  published  in  the  city  of  To- 
ronto. 

"3.  In  the  article  headed-  'Tracing  the 
Boodle  Fund  Paid  Gamev  by  the  13ri,b 
er'  are  printed  and  published  certain 
allegations   which,   as   I   verily  believe. 

(1520) 

are  intended  to  be  injurious  to  the  per- 
sons accused:  and.  as  I  verily  believe 
the  same  are  a  gross  contempt  of 
Court. 

"4.  In  the  evidence  given  yesterday 
there  is.  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  nc 
reference  whatever  to  the  said  alleged 
cheque,  given  by  the  Trust  and  Guar- 
antee Company,  nor  any  hundrpd 
dollar  bills  near  to  the  Minister'^ 
hands." 

The  article,  my  Lords,  is  this:  This 
is  the  heading:  "Tracing  the  Boodie 
Fund  Paid  Gamey  by  the  Briber."  Then 
another  heading:  "Three  Thousand  in 
Hundred    Dollar    Bills    Very    Near    the 

Al 


Minister's  Hands."  "Charles  Ritchie 
K.C.,  with  the  aid  of  the  paying  tellei 
of  the  Ontario  Bank  and  the  books  oi 
that  institution,  tried  for  two  hours 
yesterday  afternoon  to  trace  the  $3,(KX 
which  R.  R.  Gamey  alleges  he  and 
Frank  Sullivan  obtained  from  Hon.  J 
R.  Stratton.  It  was  a  fishing  expedi- 
tion. For  some  time  the  luck  did  no1 
seem  to  run  with  Mr.  Ritchie.  Page 
after  page  of  huge  ledgers  were  thumb- 
ed over,  slips  were  examined  and  en 
tries  scrutinized  with  searching  thor- 
oughness. Their  Lordships  leaned  back 
in  the  upholstered  chairs  The  well- 
filled  court-room  displayed  a  languid 
interest  in  the  proceedings.  It  seemec 
as  if  nothing  but  an  orchestra  could 
give  swing  to  the  occasion. 

"Getting  Next  to  the  Item. 
"Then,  all  at  once-  the  exertions  of 
Chas.  Ritchie  appeared  to  have  fruit 
Assisted  by  W.  D.  McPherson,  aria 
closely  watched  by  W.  R.  Riddell,  K. 
C,  who  bent  eagerly  over  the  searching 
expedition,  Mir.  Ritchie  found  what  he 
wanted,  an  entry  of  $3,000  money  pail 
out  on  the  9th  September,  the  day  be- 
fore that  amount,  according  to  R.  R 
Gamey.  was  divided  between  Frank 
Sullivan  and  himself. 

(1521) 

"Was    This    the   Cash? 

"To  (the  prosecution,  a  significant 
feature  of  this  entry  is  that  the  §3,001 
was  taken  out  by  the  Trust  and  Guar- 
antee Company,  of  which  institution 
Hon.    J.    R.    Stratton    is   president." 

Then  it  goes  on: 

The  Chancellor:  It  is  of  the  same  ten- 
or as  the  other?  Did  Mr.  Johnston 
say,  or  is  it  in  the  affidavit,  that  this 
particular  passage  about  the  $3,000  wa? 
not  taken  by  the  stenographic  reporter' 

Mr.   Johnston:    Yes.   my  Lord. 

Mr.  Blake:   Did  he  say  it? 

Mr.    Johnston:    Yes. 

The  Chancellor:  It  was  a  private  in 
vestigation,  not  taken  down  by  the  re- 
porter, and  not  intended  to  be  evidence 
unless  found  to  be  relevant,  and  being 
found  not  to  be  relevant  it  is  not  in  the 
evidence. 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  Trust  Company's 
name  was  not  mentioned  yesterday. 

The  Chancellor:  You  can  take  the 
same  rule  nisi;  serve  notice  to  show 
cause,  in  the  same  terms  as  the  other 
Will  you  have  it  returnable  on  Mon- 
day  or   on    Tuesday? 

Mr.  Johnston:   Monday,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  the  next  wit- 
ness? 

Mr.    Ritchie:    Mr.    Bartlett. 

The    Chief    Justice:    You   will      mark 
that  affidavit  and  paper. 
'     Mr.    Riddell:    Yes,    my   Lord;    I   have 
done  so. 

(1522) 

George  R.  Bartlett,  recalled  by  Mr 
Ritchie: 
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Mr.  Johnston:  Mr.  Blake  intimated 
that  Mrs.  Wilson  should  be  here,  and 
I  sent  a  special  messenger  after  Mrs 
Wilson.  I  got  no  notice  whatever  un- 
til I  found  a  letter  this  morning  on 
my  table  from  Mr.  McPherson,  which 
was  delivered  some  time  or  another 
late  last  night,  perhaps,  asking  for  twc 
or  three  other  witnesses-  It  was  ut 
terly  impossible  for  me  to  deal  with 
that.  I  sent  a  special  messenger  lo 
get   Mrs.    Wilson    here. 

The    Chancellor:    Is    she   here? 

Mr.  Johnston:  She  is  eleven  miles 
away,  attending  a  case  of  childbirth, 
of  some  relative  or  friend,  and  the  mo- 
ment that  that  is  over  I  have  instruct- 
ed that  Mrs.  Wilson  should  be  produc- 
ed here  by  special  conveyance,,  not 
waiting  for  trains,  or  anything  else, 
but  to  be  here. 

The  Chancellor:  Will  she  be  here  to- 
day? 

Mr.  Johnston:  No,  she  cannot  be 
here  to-day.  As  to  Mr  Wilson  being 
here,  he  is  not  my  witness. 
.  Mr.  Blake:  No.  Mr.  Johnston,  1here 
is-  no  ground  of  complaint  at  all  again  si 
you,  so  far  as  Mr.  Wilson  is  concern- 
ed. When  he  left  the  box  I  stated. 
Mr.  Wilson,  you  will  stay  here,  as  these 
two  witnesses  are  coming  from  Roches 
ter,  and  I  desire  that  you  shall  be  con- 
fronted with  them?  That  was  all  tha1 
passed-  There  has  been  no  resoonsi- 
bility  upon  Mr.  Johnston  in  connec:ior 
with  it. 

Mr-  Riddell:  My  learned  friend  Mr. 
Blake  stated  that  he  had  expected  tc 
have  them  here  that  day. 

The  Chancellor:  What  has  this  ariser 
about?     I   do   not   know   what  the   ap- 

(1523) 
plication  is. 

Mr.  Blake:  They  were  expected  by 
five  o'clock,  therefore  it  involved  the 
remaining  over  until  the  next  day., 

Mr.  Johnston:  They  want  Mr.  Wil- 
son produced,  they  say. 

The  Chancellor:  For  the  purpose  of 
examining  him? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Identifying  two  peo- 
ple from  Rochester. 

Mr.  Riddell:  To  whom  he  is  alleged 
to  have  said  something.  That  cannot 
be  evidence. 

The  Chancellor:  I  do  not  know  how 
far  you  can  go  on  that  line.  You  can 
let  him  look  at  the  men,  but  I  ques- 
tion  whether  you   can    go  any    further 

Mr.  Blake:  I  wanted  the  two  men 
from  Rochester  for  that  purpose,  but 
if  there  has  been  a  misunderstanding, 
my  Eords.  it  is  very  eaeHy  rectified. 
We  can  get  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  Chancellor:  Has  Mr.  Wilson  re- 
turned   to    Penfleld? 

Mi-  Johnston:  There  is  no  mieundeij- 
standing  between  Mr.  Blake  and  ray 
'  self,  not  in  the  slightest.  We  know 
where  we  are  at,  but  I  got  a 
as  I  say,  this  morning,  and  solicitors 
seem  to  think  it  proper  to  deliver  a 
letter  which  reaches  rrfe  or  my  partner 
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at  ten  o"clock  this  morning,  or  half- 
past  nine,  telling  me  to  deliver  a  wit- 
ness   from    Newmarket. 

The  Chancellor:  You  cannot  do  that, 
but  it  will  put  you  on  the  qui  vive  to 
have    him   next    week,    I   suppose. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  have  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  getting  witnesses  for  the 
other  side,  and  I  am  willing  to  con 
tinue. 

Mr.  Blake:  Mr.  Johnston  told  me  he 
would  wire  up  and  endeavor  to  get  rh- 

(1524) 

witness  here,  sending  a  special  messen- 
ger, which  he  did  no  doubt,  and  now 
has  intervened  what  Mr.  Johnston  did 
not  foresee,  and  what  we  did  not  fore- 
see. The  difficulty  has  arisen.  I  was 
told  of  it  only  this  moment,  my  I^ord 
As  to  Mr.  Wilson,  I  thought  he  was  in 
court.  I  thought  I  saw  him.  I  thought 
he  was  remaining  here,  and  that  ex- 
cept for  examining  the  bank  books, 
and  taking  so  long,  that  he  would  have 
been  examined. 

The  Chancellor:  Then,  Mr.  Bartlett 
Is    waiting   to  be    relieved. 

Mr.  McEvoy:  I  do  not  think  any  cm- 
duet  money  has  been  paid  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son. 

The  Chancellor:  Oh,  go  on. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Q. — Have  you  got  that 
information,     Mr.     Bastlett?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  is  what  I  asked  for?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q—  On  the  9th  or  the  Sth,  is  it?  A  — 
It  begins   with   the  Sth  September. 

Q. — You  paid  out  17  one  hundred  dol- 
lar   bills?      A— Yes. 

Q. — Then  on  the  9th  you  paid  out  21 
fifty    dollar    bills?      A.— Yes,    sir. 

Q. — And  one  one  hundred  dollar  bill? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— On  the  30th  you  paid  out  one 
one  hundred  dollar  bill,  and  apparently 
no  fifty  dollar  bills,  and  on  the  11th 
you  paid  out  21  fifty  dollar  bills  and 
20  one  hundred  dollar  bills?  A.— Ex- 
actly. 

Q.— This  is  on  the  11th.  Now.  have 
you  any  means  of  showing  to  whom  you 
paid  the  20  one  hundred  dollar  hills 
upon  the  11th?     A. — No. 

(1525) 

Q. — Can  you  say  that  went  out  in  nn< 
payment  or  not?  A- — I  cannot  say 
that. 

Q.— It  might  or  it  might  not°  A.—  It 
it  went  out  in  one  payment,  there 
would  be  a  cheque  for  a  corresponding 
amount. 

Q.— There   might  or  might   not.      V m 
might    have    had    other    small    bills    in 
with  it.     That   would  not   fullow°       I 
No. 

Q. — So  that  you  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  it  went  out  in 
one  lump  sum — whether  two  thousand 
in  one  hundred  dollar  bills  went  out 
—that  is  twentv  bills  of  $100  each? 
A.— No. 
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Q. — Now,  are  there  any  means  by 
which  you  can  ascertain  that?  A— 
No. 

Q.— By  a  search  in  the  books?  A.— 
None  whatever.  My  blotter  is  the 
only  thing  you  can  refer  to,  and  it  is 
here. 

Q. — And  that  would  not  show  it?  A 
— No.  It  would  show  it  if  there  was  a 
cheque  for  that   amount. 

Q. — For  that  amount?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— But  that  $2,000  might  be  includ- 
ed in  a  cheque  for  $2,500  or  $3,500?  A. 
— Yes.  or  there  might  have  been  four 
or  five  cheques  paying  out  one  hun- 
dreds. 

Q. — That  cannot  be  demonstrated. 
You  did  pay  20  one  hundreds,  and  so 
many  fifties,  and  can  you  tell  what 
time  of  the  day  you  paid  those  oat? 
A. — That   would   be   impossible. 

Q. — All  you  can  say  is  they  were  paid 
out  on  that  day?  A. — I  had  so  many 
less  at  the  end  of  the  day  than  when 
I  started. 

Mr.    Ritchie:    That   is  all. 

(1526) 

,  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Riddell: 

Q. — And  had  you  also  received  instruc- 
tions to  make  an  exhaustive  search 
through  the  books  in  order  to  see  if 
you  could  trace  anything  which  would 
bear  upon  this  matter?  A. — Not  any 
other  dates  than  those- 

Q. — Then  I  will  have  to  look  at  these 
books.  I  want  to  get  the  books.  A. — 
They  are  here,  but  I  will  have  to  get 
my  blotter- 

Q.— That  will  not  assist  me  any.  I 
want  the  supplemental.  I  want  to  see 
the  persons  who  drew  the  money  out. 
Give  me  each  one  of  them.  Start  the 
1st  of  September. 

The  Chancellor:  You  want  persons 
who  drew  out  large  sums  of  money? 

Mr-  Riddell:  Yes.  my  Lord.  Start  1st 
of  September,  and  look  for  the  persons 
who  drew  out  large  sums  of  money,  or 
who  chequed  large  sums  of  money.  I 
will  begin  at  the  1st  of  September  if  I 
can.  Take  September  2nd,  for  instance. 
We  will  begin  here. 

(Adjournment  12-55  p.m.  until  2  p.m.) 

(1550) 
AFTERNOON   SESSION- 

Saturday,  25th  April,  1903- 

Mr-  Bartlett,  recalled-  Examined  by 
Mr.    Riddell: 

Q. — Is  this  your  memorandum?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — I  just  want  two  or  three  things. 
September  2nd,  folio  757,  The  World. 
Amounts  checked  out  that  day  $105.38, 
$500  and  $34-50.  That  is  correct?  A— 
Yes- 

Q. — Did  you  get  the  name  of  1,127  pet- 
ty loans?  A. — No:  when  I  got  down 
there  I  found  that  the  book  where  I 
would  get  the  information  from  is  here. 
I  will  look  that  up. 


Q.— And  if  anything  turns  upon  that 
we  will  have  it  extended,  and  if  not  we 
will  let  it  go.  That  is  an  item  of  Sep- 
tember 2nd,  folio  1127,  petty  loans  ac- 
count, $2,000.  Then  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, opposite  folio  40.  The  World 
Printing  Company.  $500,  that  is  a 
cheque  out?     A. — Yes-. 

Q-— And  on  the  8th  of  September,  folio 
757,  sixteen  notes  in  all,  amounting  to 
how  much  discounted  that  day?  I  will 
give  you  them:  $175,  $300,  $140,  $100, 
$82.32.  $92,20,  $75,  $500,  $500,  $500, 
$200,  $39.6S,  $157.50,  $325.95,  $150  and 
$175.  These  would  be  notes  discounted 
of  that  date,  September  Sth?  A.— No, 
maturing  on  that  date. 

(1551) 

Q. — And  are  those  notes  made  by 
these  people?  A.— Yes.  That  is  the 
full  list,  all  due  on  that  day,  custo- 
mers' notes- 

Q. — And  when  did  that  company  re- 
ceive credit  for  them?  A. — That  re- 
quires looking  back  in  the  discount 
register. 

Q- — At  all  events,  it  would  be  prim- 
to  that?  A.— Oh,  yes,  certainly.  That 
is  the  due  date.  They  fell  due  on 
that  day. 

Q. — Then  it  would  be  anywhere  from? 
A.— Just  depends  on  the  term  of  the 
different  notes,  one  month  or  two 
months. 

Q. — A  month  or  two  months  at  all 
events?     A. — Yes  • 

Q- — Then  I  need  not  trouble  about 
that. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  These  are  not  cheques 
paid  out  at  all?  A. — No,  they  were  all 
cheques,  but  they  took  up  notes  corre- 
sponding to  them. 

Q. — That  you  had  discounted  previ- 
ously to  that  some  time?  A. — Yes- 
Mr.  Riddell:  You  told  me  that  you 
hade  gone  through  these  books  with 
great  care?  A- — Well,  these  books  have 
nothing  to  do  with  me.  the  supplemen- 
tary books.  My  own  book,  which  I 
have  to  do  with,  of  course,  I  have  gone 
through  that  with  great  care-  The  go- 
ing through  this  one  consisted  in  going 
through   it  with  yourself. 

Q. — You  have  gone  over  your  own 
book  with  great  care  to  see  if  you  can 
give  us  any  assistance  in  this  matter? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  can  you  find  anything  that 
bears  upon  this  matter  directly  or  in- 
directly?    A- — Nothing. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Let  me  see  your  cash 
book  of  the  13th  September.     Did  this 

(1552) 

$5,000  go  through  your  teller's  cash  on 
the  13th?  A.— That  is  something  that 
passed  through  on  the  13th. 

Q. — Is  that  represented  by  that?  A. — 
No,  that  is  a  parcel  to  the  Lindsay 
branch. 

Q.— What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether 
vou  paid  it  out  or  whether  it  went 
through  the  Clearing  House?  A. — If  it 
went  through  the  Clearing  House  it 
would  be  in  there. 
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Mir-  Riddell:  That  is  the  date  of  the 
cheque.  It  would  not  get  through  the 
Clearing  House  until  the  15th-  Look 
at  Monday,  the  15th.     Here  it  is- 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Is  that  right,  that  went 
through  the  Clearing  House  on  that 
date?  A.— Yes,  as  far  as  I  cau  see  it 
did.  It  did  not  go  in  my  book.  It 
must  have  been  the  clearing. 

Q  —  That  is  it  on  the  10th.  I  think 
that  is  the  only  one  I  want  to  ask  you 
about,  or  look  at  the  18th?  A.— There 
is  the  ISth. 

Q— That  went  through  on  the  19th. 
The  returns  of  those  seventeen  one  hun- 
dred bills  were  included  in  the  Clearing 
House  receipts  that  you  got  of  the 
15th  of  September,  1903?     A.— Yes. 

Q.— From  the  Merchants-  Bank?  A.— 
Yea. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Subject  to  the  two  Wil- 
sons being  here,  there  is  a  matter  that 
I  cannot  enquire  into  to-day  owing  to 
the  closing  of  the  banks  at  12  o'clock. 
That  js  the  tracing  up  of  the  seventeen 
one  hundred  bills.  If  anything  turns 
upon  it  I  will  ask  to  call  a  witness  and 
ask  a  question  on  it-  Then,  as  to  Mr. 
Coffee,  he  is  to  allow  me  to  see  the  two 
cheques  we  have  spoken  about.    That  is 

(1553) 

arranged.  I  am  also  going  to  ask  that 
this  $3,000  cheque  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to,  which  was  said  to  be  in  pay- 
ment of  a.  draft,  the  cheque  and  the 
draft  should  be  put  in  and  left  in  Court. 

The  Chancellor:  Is  that  the  amount 
that  is  said  to  be  irrelevant? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  As  far  as  I  can  see  it 
seemed  to  go  in  payment  of  that  draft. 
I  see  that  that  was  a  sight  draft,  and 
I  may  want  to  enquire  a<  to  the  p 
to  it,  that  is  all.  Further  enquiry  may 
be  required- 

The  Chancellor:  Then  the  only  oral 
evidence  you  wish  to  call  to-day  is  that 
of  the  two  Wilsons? 

Mr.  Blake:  The  wife  and  the  hus- 
band. Then,  my  Lords.  T  may  say  this. 
that  some  communications  have  been 
sent  to  those  that  are  engaged  in  this 
matter,  some  private  and  confidential, 
and  others  that  have  been  simply  men- 
tioned by  people  wiho  thought  thai  th<  It 
communications  should  receive  consider- 
ation and  attention,  and  should  lead  to 
possibly  their  examination  or  Hie  ex- 
amination of  others.  My  learned  frl  nd< 
and  myself,  my  Lords,  have  investigat- 
ed these  as  well  a<  we  can.  and  we  do 
not  find  that  we  would  be  justified  In 
pursuing  any  of  the  avenues  that  are 
suggested  in  the?e  communications;  but 
T  dp  not  want  hereafter  that  it  should 
be  said  thai  In  and  through  us  any 
matters  that  were  material  to  th-  1" 
vestigation  have  hern  excluded,  and  T 
want  ju^t  to  mention  here  and  now  thai 
If  iiiv  persons  deslrj?  to  give  any 
further  evidence  thai  they  think  will 
be  material,  that  your  Lordships.  o*- 
course.  T  presume,  will  be  ready  ! 
celve  it      l  do  not  desire  hereafter  tha< 

it   shall    be    said    WP    we/re    the    moans    of 
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blocking  or  preventing  or  excluding  any 
matter  that  was  relevant  to  the  investi- 
gation- 

Mr.  Ritchie:  There  is  one  matter,  of 
course,  I  have  only  learned  it  just  now, 
my  learned  friend  Mr.  McPherson  has 
subpoenaed  a  witness  in  response  to 
some  information  he  has  got.  If  called 
his  evidence  would  not  take  five  min- 
utes. He  is  not  here,  but  will  be  here 
on  Monday.  What  I  wished  to  say  to 
your  Lordships  was  that  I  wanted  to 
confer  with  my  learned  friend  and  in- 
vestigate what  the  witness  says,  and 
perhaps  we  will  not  call  him  at  all-  Tf 
called,  he  won't  take  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  remarks  made  by 
my  learned  friend,  your  Lordships,  will 
perhaps  be  good  enough  to  note  in  con- 
nection with  ourselves.  Like  my  learn- 
ed friends,  we  have  received  many 
communications-  We  have  endeavored 
to  trace  them  up,  and  have,  we  think, 
traced  them  up  to  a  legitimate  source 
and  found  nothing  whatever  relevant  to  . 
the  issues  presented  bpfore  the  Commis- 
sion- We  are  exactly  in  the  position 
that,  my  learned  friend  is  in.  that  if 
any  one  has  any  evidence  whatever, 
either  for  or  against  the  accused  in  this 
matter,  we  should  be  very  glad  indeed 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  being  put  in 
communication  with  these  people,  if 
they  desire  to  communicate  with  us 
further  in  the  matter,  and  we  shall 
give  them  all  the  consideration  to  which 
their  statements  may  be  entitled. 

The  Chancellor:  There  is  no  dou'bl 
that  in  a  case  of  this  kind  a  great  many 
people  pretend  to  have  knowledge  and 
communicate  alleged  knowledge —  - 
curred  in  the  Parnell  Commission — for 
the   mere   purpose   of  being  brought   to 

(1555) 

Court  and  having  the  notoriety  that  ac- 
companies it  without  really  possessing 
any  information  at  all-  These  people 
are  not  witnesses  at  all.  and  they  mere- 
ly occupy  the  time  of  the  Court  to  n  i 
purpose.  A  great  many.  T  suppose,  air  • 
of  that  class,  but  if  any  communication 
is  sent  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  any 
relevant  result  which  is  material,  this 
Commission  will  be  open  at  all  times 
to  receive  that  evidence.  As  was  said 
in  the  Parnell  Commission,  the  enquin 
here  has  proceeded  along  the  ordinary 
lines  of  litigation.  That  is.  it  Ivs  been 
left  to  counsel  on  each  side  to  bring 
forwaird  such  evidence  as  might  seem 
to  them  to  support  their  content'on  an  ' 
to  throw  light  upon  the  matt 
pute.      While   thai    is    the   genera*    v^' 

i  ud  above  that  we  have  r 
the      duty      cast      upon      us    to    gel 
the  real    truth   of  the  matte--  in   regard 
to   any   branch   of   the  enquiry,    an 
regard    to    any    subject    on    which    evi 
deuce    has    not    been    called,    an  '    if   we 
find       that      there    are    any    witnesses 
brought    to  our  knowledge   at    any   time 
who    have    not    been     called    by    either 
side,   it    is   to  my  mind   clearly  our  duty 
to    have    those    witnesses      before      the 
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Court,  to  the  end  that  the  truth  may- 
be ascertained  as  far  as  human  intelli- 
gence and  skill  can  ascertain  it.  Ther?- 
fore,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission  in  receiving  this 
evidence  on  either  side  at  any  time  if  it 
is  ascertained  that  there  is  such.  Sub- 
ject to  that,  then,  Mr.  Blake,  and  sub- 
ject to  what  you  have  mentioned,  you 
close  your  side  of  the  case? 
Mr.  Blake:     Yes,  my  Lord. 

(1556) 

The  Chancellor:  Then  the  evidence 
on  your  behalf  will  be  open  to  receive 
this  additional  witness  when  he  comes 
and  so  on,  and  the  one  Mr.  McPherson 
spoke  of-  That  being  so,  Mr.  Johnston, 
are  you  in  a  position  to  go  on  now 
with  your  side? 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  fact  that  the  Wil- 
sons are  inevitably  absent  to- 
day, and  knowing  at  any  rate 
that  one  of  the  Wilsons  was 
required  by  my  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Blake,  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
case,  we  expected  that  the  taking  of 
the  evidence  on  that  side  would  have 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  day. 

The  Chancellor:  No  explanation  or 
apology  is  needed.  I  can  well  under- 
stand why  you  should  not  be  ready.  If 
you  say  you  aire  not  ready,  we  will  ad- 
journ until  Monday.  It  does  not  need 
any  explanation.  You  have  been  most 
diligent,  no  doubt,  and  the  enquiry,  con- 
sidering the  immense  mass  of  material, 
has  gone  on  very  promptly,  sufficiently 
so  for  any  man  who  is  not  too  avari- 
cious for  work- 

The  Chief  Justice:  Our  intention  is 
on  Monday  to  sit  until  half  past  eleven 
and  then  from  half  past  two  to  half 
past  four  or  five. 

Mir.  Johnston:  Then  we  may  perhaps 
understand  this  before  the  Court  rises; 
my  learned  friend  has  Mr.  and  Mrs- 
Wilson,  two  witnesses,  the  evidence  of 
whom  he  desires  to  present  to  the 
Court?' 

The  Chancellor:  Mr.  Wilson  has 
been  examined-  There  may  be  some- 
thing supplementairy.  Mrs.  Wilson  has 
not   been   examined. 

Mr.  Johnston:  If  we  are  able  to  pro- 
duce Mrs.   Wilson  on  Monday  morning 
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you  will  be  able  to  go  on  with  the  ex- 
amination.       Otherwise,      we    shall    be 
ready  to  go  on. 

The  Chancellor:  Mrs-  Wilson  cannot 
be  very  long. 

Mr.  Blake:  There  are  the  applications, 
your  Lordships  have  allowed- 

The  Chancellor:  They  may  be  en- 
larged  or  we  will   take   them. 

Mr.  Blake:  Shall  we  have  Wilson 
here? 

Mr-  Johnston:  If  Wilson  anrl  his  wife 
can  be  here  both  on  Monday  morning, 
they  will  be  here. 

Mr-  Ritchie:  It  is  more  important  to 
have  Mr.  Wilson  if  possible.  In  any 
event,  the  evidence  will  be  short. 

(Adjourned  to  10  a-m.  on  Monday, 
the  27th  of  April,  1903-) 
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TWELFTH  DAY. 
Monday,  April  27,  1903,  10  a.m. 

The  Chancellor:  Now,  Mr.  Blake, 
you  had  closed  your  case-,  subject  to 
certain  witnesses.  Can  you  go  on  npw? 

Mr.  Blake:     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.    Ritchie.;.       Is   Mr-    Wilson   here? 

The  Chancellor:  Do  you  wish  to 
speak,  Mr.  Johnston? 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  notice  directed 
by  your  Lordship  to  be  served  could 
not  be  served  until  this  morning  on  the 
newsapers.  It  will  come  up  to-morrow 
morning. 

The  Chancellor:  As  soon  as  it  is 
returnable  you  will  mention  it. 

Mr.  Johnston:       Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor:  Do  you  call  Mr. 
Wilson  ? 

Mr.   Ritchie:      Yes,  my  Lord. 

George  B.  Wilson,  recalled,  by  Mr. 
Ritchie: 

The  Chancellor:  You  are  sworn,  Mr. 
Wilson,   already?       A— Yes. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Q.— You  were  over  in 
Rochester   this  month?       A. — I  was. 

Q. — And  you  were  there  on  Friday, 
the  10th  April.  A.— I  was  there  on 
Fridav,    the   10th   April. 

Q.— That  is  right?      A.— That  is  right. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  meeting  any  per- 
son on  that  day  on  Main- street  in  Ro- 
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Chester,  and  asking  him  to  direct  you 
to  the  National  Hotel?      A.— I  do- 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  name  of  that 
man?       A. — I  do  not. 

Q.— Did  he  direct  you  to  the  hotel? 
A.— He  did. 

Q.— Did  he  see  you  after  that?  Did  he 
go  with  you  to  the  hotel?  A.— I  rather 
think  he   did. 

Q.— You  rather  think  he  did.  Did  you 
ever  see  him  after  that?  A-— Not  to 
my  recollection. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  you  did  not?  A. —I 
will. 

Q. — Not  to  your  recollection?  You 
will  swear  you  never  saw  him  after 
that?  A.— Not  to  my  recollection.  I 
might  have  saw  him  after  that. 

Q. — Surely  you  would  recollect  that. 
That   is  not  very   long  ago? 

The  Chancellor:  Do  you  mean  to 
.speak  to  him,    or  merely  to  see  him? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  To  speak  to  him,  my 
Lord. 

The  Chancellor:  He  may  have  seen 
him  without  speaking- 
Mr.  Ritchie:  Did  you  ever  speak  to 
him  after  that?     A.— I  did  not. 

Q. — You  swear  you  did  not  speak  to 
him?      A.— I  did  not  speak  to  him. 

Q. — Perhaps  I  can  refresh  your  mem- 
ory about  that.  Do  you  recollect  on 
the  10th  April  having  a  conversation 
with  him  in  Rochester,  after  he  had  di- 
rected you  to  the  hotel  in  which  you 
said  that  they  were  having  a  great 
time  in  Ontario?  A. — I  never  mention, 
ed  it. 
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Q- — I  am  trying  to  refresh  your  recol- 
lection now.  That  he  asked  you  what  it 
was   about,  and   you   said   that  a   man 

(1560) 

named  Stratton,  who  was  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, had  bought  a  Tory  by  the 
name  of  Gamey,  or  G-ammey,  and  that 
Gamey  charged  Stratton  with  the 
crime?  A. — I  never  conversed  with 
any  man. 

Q- — You  did  not  say  anything  of  that 
kind?  A.— I  had  no  conversation  of 
that  kind. 

Q—  To  Mr.  Davis?  Do  you  know 
what  Mr.  Davis'  business  it?  A. — Mr. 
Davis  ? 

Q.— Do  you  know  Mr.  Davis?  Did 
you  know  Mr-  Davis  was  the  man  who 
directed  you  to  the  hotel?  A.— I  did 
not. 

Q. — Did  you  see  him  there  at  all? 
A. — I   did   not. 

Q.— You  did  not  see  him?  A.— I  never 
saw  him. 

Q. — Now,  perhaps  this  wid  refresh 
your  memory.  Did  you^tell  him  that 
you  knew  all  about  the  business,  as 
your  son-in-law,  Frank  Sullivan,  had 
told  you  about  it?  A — I  never  had 
such  a  conversation  with  him. 

Q.— Did  you  tell  him  that  Frank  Sul- 
livan had  come  out  to  your  place  at 
Newmarket,  and  had  told  you  that 
Stratton  had  bought  up  Gamey,  or 
Gammey,  and  that  the  buying  had'been 
done  through  him?  A.— I  never  had 
any  such  conversation,  on   oath. 

Q—  Never  heard  anything  about  that. 
Now.  did  you  ever  see  an  agreement 
signed  by  Gammey,  by  which  he  agreed 
to  support  the  present  Government? 
A.— I  never  saw  it.  nor  never  knew 
Gammey's  name  until  I  saw  it  given 
out  in  the  papers. 

Q.— Now.  did  you  tell  Mr.  Davis  that 
Prank  Sullivan  had  showed  vou  the 
agreement  which  Gamey,  or  Gammey, 
had  signed,  in  which  he  agreed  to  sunJ 
port  Ross,  and  the  Reformers,  in  Par- 
liament? A.— I  never  told  him  anvthing 
of  that  kind,   on  oath— I  never  told   it. 
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Q.— Neither  on  the  10th  April,  or  any 
other  day?      A.— Or  any  other  day. 

Q.—  I  am  calling  your  attention  to 
this  because  I  am  instructed  Mr.  Davd.3 
will  say  that?       A.— I  never  told  it. 

Q- — Perhaps  this  refreshes  you.  Did 
you  tell  him  that  Frank  had  to  resign 
his  Job  in  the  Parliament  Buildings. 
and  that  he  came  out  to  your  house  po 
as  to  avoid  being  subpoenaed?  A. — 
Never. 

Q.— Never  said  anvthing  of  that  kind9 
A.— On  oath.  I  never  held  any  such  con- 
versation. 

Q.— You  never  said  that  Frank  was 
to  get  $5,000  for  swearing  this  matter 
through?     A.— Never- 

O— Never?       A— Never. 

Q.— And  did  not  tell  hlni  vou   w 
get    .$500    to   keep    out    of    the    way   to 
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avoid  giving  evidence?  A. — Never,  for 
I  should  not  have  went  out  of  the'  way 
had  I  known  I  was  going  to  be  sub- 
poenaed. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  him  you  did  not  have 
the  agreement,  but  that  your  wife,  be- 
fore she  left  Buffalo  on  the  return  trip, 
had  got  a  memorandum  •  in  writing, 
agreeing  to  pay  the  $500  in  case  you 
kept  away?  A. — I  never  told  my  wife 
any  such  thing,  and  I  never  told  it  In 
Buffalo. 

Q. — Now,  then,  do  you  recollect  being 
at  the  National  Hotel  on  the  18th  April 
— National  Hotel  in  Rochester  on  the 
18th  April?  A. — I  might  have  been 
there.  I  was  at  the  National,  but  I 
would  not  swear  whether  it  was  the 
16th  or  18th.  I  might  possibly  have 
been  there  on  those  days- 

Q. — Now,  do  you  recollect  seeing  Mr. 
Leavitt   of   the   city   of    Toronto   there, 
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and  Mr.  Davis  also  on  that  occasion? 
A. — I  never  saw  them. 

Q. — You  never  saw  Mr.  Leavitt?  A. 
— I  never  saw  him. 

Q. — Now  then,  directing  your  atten- 
tion particularly,  because  I  want  to 
have  your  attention  particularly  direct- 
ed to  it,  so  that  you  will  not  make  any 

mistakes A.— I    will   not   mak-    a 

mistake. 

Q. — Now.  then,  on  this  occasion,  on 
the  18th  April,  or  whatever  day  it  was, 
at  the  National  Hotel  in  Rochester, 
when  Davis  and  Leavitt  were  there,  as 
they  allege,  did  you  say  to  them  that 
if  you  did  not  get  that  $500  you  were 
going  back,  and  would  give  up  the 
whole  conspiracy,  and  smash  the  Gov- 
ernment? A.— I  never  told  it.  for  I 
never  held  such  a  conversation  wdth 
any  gentleman- 

Q. — Now  wnthout  going  over  all  these 
things  again,  did  you  on  this  occasion. 
In  the  presence  of  Leavitt,  while  he 
and  Davis  were  together,  make  any  of 
these  statements  similar  to  th 
have  examined  you  about,  as  hiving 
been  made  to  Davis?  A. — I  never  made 
them. 

Q.— Or  anything  of  that  kind?  A.— 
Never  anything  to  that  effect 

Q. — Never,  direetlv  or  indirect! v?  \ 
—No. 

Q.— So  that  the  whole  thing  Is  a  fabri- 
cation if  they  stat<>  so'  A.—  Tt  is  a 
fabrication. 

Q. — Now  do  you  know  a  man  by  :he 
name  of  Palmer  of  Rochester?  A.  -I 
never  heard  the  name. 

Q. — Perhaps  I  can  recall  your  recol- 
lection, or  refresh  your  recollection.  I 
am  instructed  that  Mr.  Palmer,  rhe 
one  I  refer  to.  is  th<*  agent  of  th-  Re- 
press Company  In   Rochester— agent   or 
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manager.      A — I  never  knew  him. 

Q. — Now.  you  recollect  your  son-in- 
law,  Frank  Sullivan,  being  over  there? 
A— I  do. 
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Q.— Staying  two  or  three  hours,  and 
then  going  away?      A. — I  do. 

Q.— And  then  just  after  that  you  left 
for  Pcnfield?  A— I  went  out  to  my 
old    home. 

Q.— After  your  son-in-law  departed 
you  went  to  Penfield?  A. — I  intended 
going  there  anyway. 

Q.— He  says  Sullivan  remained  long 
enough  there  to  give  you  some  money. 
Is  that  correct?      A. — That  is  correct. 

Q. — And  then  you  moved  to  another 
town,  and  Frank  took  the  sleeping  car 
at  1  o'clock  Sunday  morning  for  To- 
ronto?      A. — He  came  hack. 

Q.— That  is  right,  is  it?  That  is  cor- 
rect? A. — That  is  correct-  Now  will 
you  allow  me  to  explain  the  money 
part  of  it? 

Q. — We  do  not  want  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.   Johnston:       Yes,   go   on. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Give  the  fullest  ex- 
planation you  wish  then.  A. — I  wished 
my  wife  to  send  me  some  money,  and 
she  sent  it  to  Mr.  Sullivan  in  preference 
to  sending  it  by  mail,  and  he  brought 
it. 

Q.— And  it  was  $5,  was  it?  A.— I 
think   so. 

The  Chancellor:  He  spoke  of  that 
before-      We  had  that  before. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  That  would  not  carry 
by  mail,  by  registered  letter?  A. — Tog 
it  would. 

Q. — But  Frank  was  the  special  mes- 
senger?     A.-^He  wished  to  see  me  at 
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the  same  time. 

Q. — Then  you  recollect  the  night  that 
Frank  left  Rochester?      A. — I  do. 

Q. — Now  then,  do  you  recollect  goinsj 
to  Mr.  Palmer's  room  that  night  in 
the  National  Hotel,  or  that  morning 
about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
telling  him  about  the  interview  that 
you  had   with   your   son-ii  '        k 

Sullivan0       A- — I   never   went  into    his 
r"om. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  speak  to  him — Palm- 
er? A. — T  might,  but  not  knowing  him 
by  that  r.ame. 

Q--JApn  you  would  not  go  into  a 
man's  re  orb  whom  you  did  not  kn  >w 
by  name';  A. — Well.  I  did  not  go  'nro 
bis  room. 

Q. — Did  you  speak  to  him?  A. — I  say  I 
di<?  net  ppeak  to  him-  I  might  have 
spoke  to  him  in  the  house — at  the. 
table. 

Q. — Now  this  is  something.  I  am 
instructed  this  was  about  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning — that  Frank  left  about  1 
o'clock  in  the  morning  for  home,  and 
this  was  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning 
when  you  had  the  conversation  with 
him'       A. — I  never  went  into  his  room. 

Q. — Did  you  speak  to  him  about  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning?  A. — No.  I 
neA'er. 

Q- — Were  you  up  at  that  time — at  2 
■o'clock?  A- — I  was  up  until  Mr.  Sul- 
livan left  for  Toronto. 

Q-^That  was  about  1  o'clock?  A — 
Then  I  vent  to  my  room  and  went  to 
bee 


Q. — How  long  were  you  up  after  Mr. 
Sullivan  lt-f t ?  A.— Probably  twenty 
mii.utes. 

Q  —  Did  you  have  any  conversation 
with  any  person  from  the  timj  Mr. 
Sullivan  left  until  you  retired  th  it 
night  pr  that  morning?      A. — I  had  not. 
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Q.— Not  with  anyone?  A.— Not  with 
any  person. 

Q.— You  did  not  tell  Mr.  Palmer  on 
that  night  that  Frank  had  come  ,there 
to  move  you  away,  and  that  you  were 
going  off— that  Frank  said  the  Reform- 
ers were  going  to  win?  A. — I  new;r, 
on  oath,  uttered  such  language  in  the 
city  of  Rochester. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  Mr.  Palmer  also  that 
Frank  had  got  an  agreement  from 
Gamey,  by  which  he  was  to  support 
the  Government,  and  that  he  after- 
wards destroyed  that  agreement?  A.— 
I  never  did. 

Q.— Never  did?  And  you  did  not  tell 
him  that  you  were  to  move  away,  be- 
cause you  were  to  get  $500  to  keep 
out  of  the  road?  A.— I  did  not.  I  did 
not  move. 

Q.— But  you  did  go  to  Penfield?  .  A. 
—I  did. 
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Q.— But  you  did  go  to  Penfield?  A  — 
I  did. 

Q.— And  did  you  also  tell  him  that  if 
the  true  facts  did  not  come  out,  if  the 
conspiracy  did  not  come  out,  if  the 
conspiracy  did  not  come  out,  that  your 
son-in-law,  Frank,  was  to  get  $5,000? 
A. — Never. 

Q.— Never  told  him  anything  of  that? 
A.— So  help  me  God,   I   never. 

Q.— Nor  anything  of  that  kind,  to 
that  effect?  A. — I  never  conversed  on 
that   subject   to  a  soul. 

The  Chancellor:  Just  answer  the 
question.  You  say  you  did  not.  That 
is  enough. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Now,  Mr.  Davis,  stand 
up   and   look  at  this  gentleman. 

Witness:  I  met  that  gentleman  in 
the  city  of  Rochester,  but  never,  on 
oath,  conversed  with  him  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

Q. — You  never  had  any  conversation 
with  him  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  this  investigation,  or  the  sub- 
ject     matter      of      this      investigation? 

Mr.  Johnston:  What  is  his  first 
name? 

Mr.  Ritchie:      C.  Davis,  is  it? 

Mr.    Davis:        Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston:     Where  does  he  live? 

Mr.  Ritchie:     In  Rochester. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Give  us  the  residence. 
It  may  be  handy  for  us.  What  is  his 
address  in  Rochester,  the  street  num- 
ber? 

Mr.  Davis:  We  were  moving  just 
as  I  came  away.  It  was  196  West- 
avenue. 

Mr.  Johnston:  What  is  the  first 
address?  A. — 19  Woodward-street, ^cor- 
ner Conky-avenue. 
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Mr.    Ritchie:    Is    Mr.    Leavitt      here? 


(1507) 

Now  look  at  Air.  Leavitt,  did  you  eve, 
see  that  gentleman  before?  A -?  „I^ 
er  met  that  face  before  to  the  bes"  of 
my  knowledge,  so  help  me  God 

n  XTrl  S6e-  Per>>yPs  y°ur  memory  is 
a^very    poor   one?      A.-Not    poor  *  at 

Q.—This  is  something  that  has  haD- 
pened  within  the  last  couple  of  weeks? 
A.— Nothing  to  do  about  it 

Q;TYou  never  met  him?     A.—  I  m  ever 
met  him  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
iw         Want    you    to    swear    Positively 

?     w°n  "tw    him  °r  that  you  did  not? 
A.-M  ell,    that    is    a    rather    hard    oath 

l  might   meet   a   person 

Q.— Did   you    ever   speak   to   him?     A. 
—I  never  spoke  to  him. 

+^'~Y?U    never    spoke    t0    h'm    about 
this  subject  or  any  other  subject'    A 
—I  never  did.  ' 

T&rwtifdo™  swear  to  positiveiy- 

Mr    Johnston:    Wait  a   moment      One 
question. 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.   Johnston- 

;™V7  .re  y0U  in  the  habit  of  proclaim. 
mg  to  strangers  and  the  world  generally 
matters  connected  with  youfself  or 
other  people?  A.-Xot  at  all 
do  *  Sh°uld  think  not-  That  will 
The  Chancellor:  The  next  witness 
Mr     Ritichie:    I    will    call    Mr.    Davis 

b>AMrhlRi?chi>aViS-    SW°ra-      Bxam5nea 

v££Zn£,  iiTiou  reslde?  A-Ro- 

(156S) 

Q.— What   is    your  business''     A  — Tn 
surance   agent.  n" 

.^^  you    know    the    last    witness 
George  R   Wilson?     A.-l  met  him         ' 
Q.-Where?      A.-In    Rochester. 

-I  wouldn  t  be  just  prepared  to  say 
how  many  times,  but  i,  must  have  been 
over  a  half  a  dozen  anyway-half  1 
dozen   at    the   least. 

Q.— Where  did  you  first  meet  him?  A 
I  was  going  up  West  Main  street-—  ' 
thlf  Chancellor:   Is  this  inquiry  about 
this  last  witness-about  his  movements 
and  the  story  he    was   asked   abou**> 
Mr.   Ritchie:    Yes,   my   Lord 
The  Chancellor:    How  ran   you   possi- 
bly  make   evidence   of   that? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  suppose  we  could  if 
it  were  the  case  of  an  adverse  wit- 
ness, it  is  a  question  for  your  Lord- 
ships  to  say.  Qf  course  i  admdt  with- 
out your  Lordships'  permission  we 
could  not  do  it. 

The  Chancellor:  Even  with  permis- 
sion, we  must  have  a  limit  somewhere 
^e  would  have  an  Inquiry  then  about 
the  antecedents  of  Mr.  Davis  it  is 
a  collateral  matter  entirely,  it  |g  not 
like  a  statement  made  by  Frank  Sul- 
livan,    who    is     an     important     wil 
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Here  is  something  which  Frank  Suli- 
van  is  said  to  have  told  to  G.  B  W  - 
son,  andi  G.  B.  Wilson  is  said  to  have 
told  some  one  else.  Where  ar*  vou 
ever  going  to  end  such  a  chain  as  that? 
It  is  all  covered  by  authority 

Mr    Riddell :    Your  Lordship   will   re- 
member  

The  Chancellor:  I  am  speaking  to  Mr 
Ritchie  now,  Mr.  Riddell. 

(1569) 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Undoubtedly,  in  a  case 
of  this  kind,  we  could  not  put  in  evi- 
dence to  discredit  in  a  general  way  Mr 
Wilson,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that,  with 

your  Lordship's  permission 

The  Chancellor:  It  is  plainly,  it  seems 
to  me,  beyond  all  rules  of  relevancy.  I 
suppose   the   other   side,    Mr.    Johnston 
would  at  once  concede   that   the   whole 
evidence   in   chief  might    be  struck   out 
of  this  record. 
The  Chief  Justice:   That  is  it. 
The   Chancellor:    It   is  really  a    nega- 
tive.    He  knows  nothing.     You  are  put- 
ting up   a    witness   for   the    purpose   of 
pulling  him  down.     What  is  the  use  of 
that?     Then,   again    all   the   autho:;- 
are  against  it.      Her?  is   a   case   of   the 
highest    authority,    The    Attorney-Gen- 
eral v.   Hitchcock.     "In  an   information 
under  the  revenue  laws,  a  witness,  whr 
had  given  material   evjdtnee    as    to   the 
fact    in    issue,    was    asked-   on    cross  ex- 
amination,   whether    he    had    not    said 
that  the  officers)  of  the   Crown  had  of- 
fered him  a  bribe  to  give  that  evidence 
He   denied   that   he    had   ever  said   so-'" 
There  you  have  a  witness  put  in  by  one 
side,    as    if   Mr.    Johnston   had    put    thi? 
man  in,  and  as  if  he  had  given  materi- 
al  evidence 

Mr.   Ritchie:    I    concede 

The  Chancellor:  I  wish  to  have  it 
made  plain.  There  is  to  be  no  ham- 
pering' of  this  inquiry  because  evidence 
Is  not  taken,  but  it  must  be  evidence 
reasonably  relevant.  If  Mr.  Johr^ 
had  put  in  Mr.  Wilson,  and  had  go1 
material  statements  from  him.  and  ii 
you  on  the  other  side  had  asked  hrr 
this  question,  about  his  saying  so 
so  to  these  gentlemen  in  the  box.  an" 
he  had  denied  it.  this  case  says  tha 
even   in    that   case   you    could    not    hav 

(1570) 

called  a  person  to  deny  It.  He  ha- 
en    material    evidence,    and    was    askei 
on    cross-examination    whether    he    bat 
not  said  that  the  officers  of  the  Crowi 
had   offered   him   a   bribe    to    give    thai 
evidence,   he   denied    that    he   had 
said    so,    and    evidence    was    sought     . 
be    introduced    to    show    he    had 
such   a  statement 

Then,    again,    there    is    a    case    of    it 
possible,    still    higher    authority,    a 
in  the  Scottish  Appeals  of  1839,  Temani 
v.    Hamilton.    1     McLean    and     Rol 
son,    833,    where    Lord    Chancellor    I 
tenham    says    the    rule    in    Scotland,  al- 
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though  they  are  more  liberal  there  than 
in  England,  is  just  the  same,  that  you 
cannot  as  a  matter  of  collateral  bring 
in  an  examination  of  this  kind.  In  thai 
case  there  was  a  witness  put  in  for 
the  prosecutor,  and  the  cross-examina- 
tion sought  to  bring  out  this  sort  oi 
evidence  to  contradict  him.  The  .Lord 
Chancellor  says  the  cross-examination 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
truth  or  accuracy  of  anything  he  had 
said.  It  was  suggested  that  it  migh* 
be  put  as  a  matter  of  inquiry,  to  test 
his  credit.  That  is  the  contention.  W< 
have  nothing  material  said  by  this  wit- 
ness. 

It  is  suggested  that  it  might  test  his 
credit,  but  if  it  be  not  evidence  it  is 
an  inquiry  perfectly  collateral.  It  is 
an  inquiry  into  a  matter  which  is  not 
relevant  to  the  subject  matter  in  dis- 
pute; it  would  be  relevant  if  it  were 
admissible  in  evidence,  but  it  is  not. 
It  does  not  relate  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter, and  it  is  an  acknowledged  rule  of 
evidence  that  you  cannot  go  into  a  col- 
lateral irrelevant  inquiry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  collateral  issue  to 
discredit  a  witness  produced  on  the 
other  side.  Nor,  a  fortiori,  in  this  case 
the  witness  is  not  produced  by  the  othei 
side,  and  if  Mr.  Johnston  accedes  thai 

(1571) 

this  witness  is  purely  irrelevant,  you 
can  strike  him  off  the  record,  and  leave 
it  just  as  it  is.  You  cannot  call  a  man 
to  discredit  him  and  knock  him  over.  ■ 
He  has  not  proved  anything. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Of  course  we  called  him 
in  the  first  place.  He  was  called  in 
the  first  place  to  show  he  was  being 
spirited  away  by  those  whom  we  under- 
stood represented  the  defence,  that  he 
was  being  got  out  of  the  way  as  a  wit- 
ness- It  occurred  to  me,  while  .we  could 
not  clearly  put  in  general  evidence,  that 
he  was  not  worthy  of  belief  under  oath, 
that  we  on  this  specific  issue  might  be 
permitted  to  do  it. 

The  Chancellor:  It  will  nut  help  us. 
It  does  not  tend  to  prove  the  bribe. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  That  being  your  Lord- 
ship's view,  I  will  not  press  it- 

The  Chancellor:  I  think  my  brother 
concurs  with  me? 

The  Chief  Justice:  I  concur  entirely. 
It  was  manifest  firom  the  course  of  the 
examination  that  this  class  of  evidence 
would  be  tendered.  We  considered  the 
matter  very  carefully.     I  entirely  agree. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Then  that  is  the  only 
purpose  I  had  Mr-  Davis  here  for.  so 
that  he  may  step  out  of  the  box.  Mr. 
Leavitt  was  also  for  the  same  purpose. 
so  that  his  evidence  will  be  excluded- 

The  Chancellor:  Then  there  is  some 
outside  witness  you  said  you  might  call. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  After  the  adjournment 
on  Saturday,  and  after  talking  to  him,  I 
saw*  the  evidence  was  not  relevant- 

The  Chancellor:  Then  there  is  some 
bank  evidence. 

(1572) 

Mr-  Ritchie:     I  will  have  to  ask  your 


Lordship's  permission  to  allow  that  to 
stand   until   further    investigation. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  the  evidence  is 
closed  on  your  part? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  There  is  Mrs.  Frank  Sul- 
livan. 

The  Chancellor:  Oh  yes.  Then  call 
her.     I  thought  jt  was  Mrs.   Wilson. 

Mr-    Ritchie:      Both   were    spoken  of. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  have  Mrs.  Wilson 
here  at  the  request  of  my  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Blake- 

Mrs.  Melissa  Wilson,  sworn.  Examin- 
ed by  Mr.   Ritchie: 

Q. — You  are  the  wife  of  George  B. 
Wilson  who  is  a  witness  here?  A. — I 
am. 

Q—  And  you  .reside  near  Newmarket? 
A. — Yes,  sir- 

Q-— Did  you   recently   go   to   Buffalo? 

A.— I  did- 

Q. — What  day  did  you  leave  for  Buf- 
falo? A. — I  left  on  Thursday  from  my 
home. 

Q.— What  day  of  the  month?  A.— It 
was  the  day  before  Good,  Friday. 

The  Chief  Justice:  That  would  be 
the  9th  April. 

Mr-  Ritchie:  Who  went  with  you? 
A-— My  daughter. 

Q-— Who  else?     A.— My  husband- 

Q. — And  how  far  do  you  live  from 
Newmarket?     A. — About  three  miles. 

Q. — And  did  you  come  in  by  the  regu- 
lar train  to  Toronto?  A. — I  came  in  on 
the  car. 

Q.— Which  car?  A.— On  the  Metro- 
politan. 

(1573) 

Q.— That  is  the  electric  line?    A — Yes- 

Q. — You  drove  from  your  place  to  the 
Metropolitan?    A-— Yes, 

Q.— Now  what  time  of  the  day  was 
it  that  you  left  your  home?  A.— I  think 
it  was  in  the  afternoon  some  time. 

Q. — Or  the  evening?  A. — In  the  after- 
noon. 

Q.— What  time?  A.— I  think  it  was 
the  5  o'clock  car. 

Q. — You  think  it  was  the  5  o'clock 
car?     A. — I  am   not  certain. 

Q. — The  5  o'clock  car  from  where?  A- 
— From  Mr.  Mulock's  corner.  That  is 
right  on  Yonge   Street. 

Q. — Had  any  person  driven  out  to 
your  house  that  day  before  you .  left? 
A. — No. 

Q-— Quite  sure?     A.— Quite  sure. 

Q. — Had  your  son  gone  out?  A. — Not 
that  day. 

Q— When  did  he  go  out?  A.— That  I 
could  not  tell  you-     I  do  not  remember. 

Q. — Where  is  the  livery  book?  Now, 
did  your  son  go  out  there  at  all  that 
day?  A. — No.  I  do  not  remember  see- 
ing him. 

Q. — Didn't  he  drive  out  there?  A. — 
He  was  there  the  fore  part  of  the 
week. 

Q.— Wasn't  he  there  the  very  day  you 
left?     A.— No- 

Q. — You  swear  to  that?  A. — I  will 
swear  to  that. 

Q. — Who  was  it  arranged  for  the  con- 
veyance to  take  you  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan car?     A. — My  daughter. 
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Q- — When   did   she   arrange  it"     A 

She  asked  Mr.  Somerville. 

Q.— When?  A— Well,  it  was  that 
day,  I  think,  or  the  night  before,  when 
she  came  up. 

Q.— When  d>"d  she  go  out?  A  —  Th^ 
night  before. 

Q — Was  your  son  with  her  the  night 
before?  Did  your  son  drive  out  with 
her?    A.— No. 

(1574) 

Q.— And  she  had  arranged  for  the 
conveyance  you  say  the  night  before" 
A.— Yes,  for  him  to  take  her 

^Q'~HowJ°ng:  before  that  time  had 
you  seen  Mrs-  Frank  Sullivan"  A —I 
do  not  remember  that  either  Thev 
were  up  very  often- 

Q.-Was  it  a  week  or  ten  days  o-  two 
weeks?    A.— A  few  days. 

Q— Then  she  drove  out,  you  say  in 
the  evening?  A.-Drove  out  i,  the 
evening.  ue 

Y^— And  stayed  at  your  house?     A.— 

m?P~7ho  drove  back  the  horse-the 
livery?    A— Mr.  Somerville's  bov 

y—  It  was  Mr.  Somerville's  bov  that 
went  out  with  her  and  not  Mr.  Pomer- 

ne?r£-They  alwa^s  hiro  hi,  rig 
ffo?n7m,%y°?  k^?W  y°Ur  dau^hter  was 
going  out?    A.-No,  not  particularly 

y.— You  did  not  know  that  Then 
she  had  arranged  with  Somerville  be- 
fore she  left  Newmarket  about  having 
the  conveyance  there  the  next  da  v"  A 
~oeS,At0.take  us  down  to  the  car.  ' 

y — And  ^rho  were  to  go  to  the  car 
the  next  day?  A.-Myself.  my  clauS- 
ter  and  my  husband.  ° 

Q.—How  soon  after  your  daughter  g-ot 
to  your  house  did  she  tell  you  that  she 
™£  a!Tan?ed  for  the  oonvevance  to 
come    the    next    day"     A.-S„e    did    not 

abo'ut^t  hi  ^henrd  hPr  say  anything 
anout   it  till   the  next  day. 

Q.— It  was  not  until  the  next  dav   an* 

what   did   she   tell    you   then"    ^  -!S 

sa.d    we  will  take  a  trip  to  Buffalo     My 

husband  was  talking  of  goins;.        ' 

0575) 

Q.— And  did  she  then  tell  you  she 
had  arranged  for  the  conveyance  lo  go 

Sh!  *•£  ♦  ar?  her  tnlkin~  «b°ut  it- 
bhP  did  not  p.-  rticularly  tell  me 

Q.— That  is  the  first  you  heard  of  it 
at  all  events?     a.— Yes. 

Q.— That  is  the  first  you  heard  of  the 
conveyance  to  take  you  there,  when  <=he 
spoke  of  it  the  next  day.  and  said  we 
•will  take  a  trip  to  Buffalo?     A —Yes 

Q.-Oan  you  tell  me  how  long  before 
this  it  was  that  Mrs.  Sullivan  was  out 
at  your  place"     A.— I  cannot  remember 

Q.—How  loner"    ,\.— T  cannol  tell  you 

Q.—How  loner   before  this  day  had    von 
any  conversation    with   your  daugl 
A.— T   do    not    know.      Tt    was    when    she 
was  up  there.     I  could  not  remember. 

Q.— Would   it  be  a   week?     A.— T  rculd 
not    tell    exactly.      Tt    might    be    a 
or  ten  days  or  two  week-. 
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Q-— It  might  be  two  weeks"  \_ 
Yes. 

Q.— Was  Frank  Sullivan  out  there  In 
the   meantime?     A. — No. 

Q.— Had  you  seen  him  in  the  mean- 
time? A— I  do  not  think  so.  I  do 
not  remember  that  either,  for  thev  were 
there  very  often. 

Q.— At  all  events  you  had  no  conver- 
sation with  your  laughter  until  this 
evening?     A.— No,  sir. 

Q.— For  some  week  or  t^n  davs  be- 
fore that?     A.— No. 

Q- — Or  two  weeks,   possibly.     A. — No. 

Q.— Did  she  write  to  you  that  she  was 
going    out?      A.— No. 

Q. — So  that  her  visit  was  an  unex- 
pected one?  A— Yes,  her  visit  v. as. 
Well,  we  had  talked  about  having  a 
little  trip  on  Good  Friday,  when  she 
was   up   there. 

Q. — But  she  was  not  there  on  Good 
Friday?  A.— No,  no;  but  I  say  she 
talked  about  having  a  trio  on  Good 
Friday. 

Q. — When  did  she  talk  about  that? 
A. — When  she  was  up  there,  some  time 
through  the  spring. 

Q. — Talked  about  having  a  trip 
where?    A. — Well,  my  place. 

Q— Qn    Good    Friday?      A.— Yes,    sir. 

Q— For  herself?  A.— Well,  particu- 
larly for  herself  and  I,  too. 

Q. — Then  you  say  on  this  occasion, 
when  she  was  at  you  house,  the  next 
day  after  she  got  there  she  told  you 
she  had  arranged  for  this  conveyance? 
A. — She  said 

Q. — Did  she  map  out  where  vju  were 
to  go?  A. — No,  she  did  not  say  par- 
ticularly. 

Q. — You  did  not  know  where  you 
were  going  when  you  went  away?  A. 
— Oh,  yes;  she  said  we  will  take  a  trip. 

(1576) 

Q. — Where  did  she  say  to?  A. — My 
husband    was    talking   of    going    away. 

Q. — Did  she  tell  you  where  she  was 
going  to  take  a  trip  to?  A.— And  we 
would  go  part  of   the   way  with   him. 

Q. — Did  she  tell  you  where  she  would 
take  a  trip  to?  A.— To  Buffalo,  she 
said. 

Q.— Take  a  trip  to  Buffalo,  and  any 
thing  further  said?     A.— No.  nothing. 

Q. — Who  arranged  about  the  expenses 
of  the  trip?  A.— Well,  every  fellow 
paid  his  own   expenses. 

Q.— Did    you    pay    yours.       A.— Yes. 

Q.— Did  she  pay  hers"     A.— Yes. 

Q— Who  bought  the  tickets?  A.— Well, 
T  do  not  know.  I  do  not  remember 
that. 

Q.— You  would  remember  whether  she 
paid   them?     A— I  bought  my  own. 

Q. — A\"ill  you  swear  to  that"  A.— Yes. 
sir.  if  T  didn't.  T  gave  her  th^  money 
to  do  it. 

Q. — You   would  recollect.     Which   was 

It,  now?     A.— I  don"t  rememb  r 

*  Q. — You    would      surely     remember— 

that  Is  not   so  far— whether  you  bought 

the   tickets    yourself,    or    gave    her    the 
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money?  A. — I  did  not  expect  to  ever 
be  questioned  over  this  thing,  so  I  did 
not  keep  count- 
er— Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  you  don't 
know  whether  you  bought  the  ticket 
yourself,  or  gave  your  daughter  the 
money  to  buy  it?  A. — I  do  not  remem- 
ber. 

.Q — Do  you  remember  what  the  tic- 
ket cost?  A.— Yes,  I  know  what  they 
do  cost. 

(1577) 

Q. — Do  you  remember  what  was  paid 
for  this  particular  ticket?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — How  much?  A. — Well,  it  was  a 
holiday  ticket,  you  know,  an  excursion 
ticket. 

Q. — How  much  was  it?  A. — Eighty 
cents,  I  think. 

Q.— To  where?     A.— To  Toronto  here. 

Q. — You  did  not  buy  a  ticket  right 
through  to  Buffalo,  then?     A.— Oh,  no. 

Q.— Who  bought  the  tickets  for  Buf- 
falo? A.— Well,  my  daughter  bought 
them. 

Q.— For  the  three  of  you?  A.— For 
the  three. 

Q.— Bought  them  where?  In  Toronto? 
A. — Yes,    I    suppose   she    did. 

Q — At  all  events,  you  did  not  buy 
them?  A. — No;  I  did  not  buy  the  tic- 
kets. She  bought  them,  but  I  paid  for 
my  own. 

Q. — How  much  did  you  pay?  Just 
tell  us  what  the  fare  is?  A. — I  do  not 
know.     I  do  not  remember. 

Q. — You  do  not  remember?  A.  —  No, 
I  do  not  rememuer. 

Q. — You  do  not  remember?  A. — No. 
I  do  not  rememiber.  I  gave  her  so 
much  money  and  she  bought  the  tic- 
kets. 

Q- — You  do  not  remember?  A. — For 
my  husband  and  myself. 

Q. — Did  your  husband  give  her  any 
money?     A. — No. 

Q. — You  gave  her  money?  A. — I  gave 
her   money    enough    for   both. 

Q. — And  you  have  no  idea  «vhat  the 
tickets   cost?     A. — No,   I  have  not. 

Q. — But  the  tickets  were  bought  to 
Buffalo?     A.— Yes,    sir. 

Q. — And  how  long  did  you  intend  to 
remain  in  Buffalo?  A.—  Only  iust  for 
one  day. 

(1578) 

Q. — Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Lloyd,  a  Di- 
vision Court  clerk?  A. — Well,  T  know 
of  him. 

The    Chancellor:     The    lawyer? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Another  gentleman. 
That  is  the  father,  I  think,  or  some 
relative.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Lloyd,  Di- 
vision Court  clerk?  A. — Mr.  David 
Lloyd;  yes. 

Q. — Did  you  see  htm  the  day  you 
left?     A.— No. 

Q—  Or  the  day  before?  A.— Oh,  1 
saw  him  on  Wednesday.  I  aaw  him 
on  Wednesday  at   a  funeral. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  conversation 
with  him  on  Wednesday?     A. — No. 

Q. — At   least,    did    Mr.   Wilson      have 


any  conversation  with  him?  A. — Yes, 
sir;  they  were  talking.  I  think  they 
were.  They  were  all  together,  a  lot 
of  them  at  the  funeral. 

Q. — Is  that  the  only  time  you  saw 
him  before  you  left — on  Wednesday? 
A.— Yes. 

Q — How  long  was  your  husband  talk- 
ing to  him?     A. — I  do  not  know. 

Q. — Did  you  see  Mr.  Lloyd  in  Buf- 
falo?    A.— No. 

Q. — When  did  you  next  see  him  after 
this  Wednesday?  A. — I  have  not  seen 
him  since. 

Q. — You  have  not  seen  him  any  place 
since   that   Wednesday?     A. — No. 

Q. — Not  in  Toronto,  or  in  Buffalo?  A. 
—No. 

Q.— You  did  not  see  the  other  Mo. 
Lloyd,  either,  the  barrister?  A'.— I 
have  not  seen  him  for  a  long  time. 

Q.— Then  you  got  to  Buffalo.  Where 
did  you  stay?  A.— Put  up  at  the  hotel 
right  across  from  the  station.  I  uo  not 
remember  the  name. 

(1579) 

Q. — Do  you  remember  what  time  you 
got  to  Buffalo?  A. — I  think  it  was 
nearly  noon.      I  think   about  noon. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  stay  in  Toron- 
to? Did  you  stay  over  nigbt  in  Toron- 
to? A. — Yes,  sir.  We  did  not  go  un- 
til  Friday  morning,   you  know. 

Q — Then  you  came  to  Toronto.  V'ou 
say  you  left  some  time  in  the  after- 
noon, and  came  to  Toronto?  Where  did 
you  stay  in  Toronto?  A. — At  my  daugh- 
ter's. 

Q. — And  your  husband  also  staved 
there?      A.— Yes. 

Q. — Then  you  started  out  for  Buf- 
falo the  next  morning — arrived  there 
somewhere   about   noon?     A. — Yes.    sir. 

Q. — And  you  say  you  went  and  reg- 
istered at  a  hotel  across  the  road 
from  the  station?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  the  name  of 
the  hotel?     A.— No.  I  do  not. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  stay  there? 
A- — Till  the  evening  train,  and  I  came 
home. 

Q. — You  would  get  there  oerhaps 
about   one   o'clock?     A. — I  suppose. 

Q. — And  you  would  leave  about  what 
time?  A. — About  five.  I  think.  I  am 
not  certain. 

Q. — You  would  have  about  four  hours 
there?  Didn't  have  much  of  a  rest 
there  for  a  long  railroad  trip?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — And  who  went  back  with  you? 
A. — I   went   alone. 

Q.— Anybody  at  all  with  you0  A — 
Nobody  at  all    I  was  acquainted   with. 

Q. — Any  person  asked  to  look  after 
you?     A. — No. 

Q. — Did  not  ask  the  Pullman  porter, 
or  anyone  to  look  after  you?  A.- -I  did 
not. 

Q.— You  did  not?     A.— No. 

Q. — Do  you  know  if  your  husband 
did,  or,  at  least,  if  your  daughter  did? 
A.— I  do  not  know. 
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(1580) 

Q. — So  you  stayed  there  four  or  five 
hours,  and  then  returned  to  Toronto. 
Where  did  your  daughter  go?  A.— She 
stayed  then?. 

Q. — How  long?  A. — I  could  not  tell 
you.  I  do  not  know  when  she  came 
back.  I  came  on  here  and  stayed  ever 
night. 

Q. — I  thought  you  were  all  to  go  out 
for  a  :ittle  trip  together?  A  —So  we 
were. 

Q_why  didn't  you  stay  with  your 
daughter?  A.— Because  I  could  not 
stay  away  any   longer. 

Q.— Could  not  stay  away  any  langer. 
Are  you  entirely  frank  with  me?  Was 
that  the    only   reason?     Because    there 
was  not  much  of  a  frip  in  that,  a  rail- 
road   trip    to   "Buffalo    and    back,    with 
only   four   hours    there?      A-— As    much 
trip  as  we  get  to  go  that  far  and  back. 
q —What  did  you  do  while  you  were 
there?     A.— Had  my  dinner,  and  walk- 
around  and  looked  at  the  town. 
Q.— And  then  came  back?  A.— Yes. 
q — Was  It  arranged  before  you  went 
there  that  you   wore    to   come  back  on 
the    next    train?      A— Well.    I    do    not 
know  that  it  was  spoken  of  at  all. 

Q.— -Did  you  know  when  you  went 
there  how  long  you  were  going  to  stay9 
A.— I  knew  I  could  not  stay  away  very 
long. 

Q. — Did  you  know  you  were  coming 
back  the  same  day?  Was  that  ar- 
ranged?    A.—  Yes- 

Q.— And  was  it  known  that  your 
daughter  was  going  to  stay  there?  A. 
—I  could   not   say.     I  never  heard  her 

(1581) 


say. 

Q.— Do  you  know  where  she  went 
to?     A. — No. 

Q.— Where  did  she  stay?  A.— She 
was  at  the  station  when  I  left. 

Q.— You  did  not  ask  her  how  long 
she  was  going  to  remain?     A.— No. 

q. — Made  no  inquiries  whatever?  A- 
—No, 

Q.— Did  not  ask'  when  you  might  ex- 
pect  her   back?      A.— No. 

Q.— Did  you  ask  your  husband  when 
you   might  expect  him   back?     A.— No. 

Q  —  Did  not  ask  anything  about  that? 
Had  no  idea  how  long  your  daughter 
and  husband  were  to  remain  8-way? 
A.— No. 

Q.— And  there  was  no  discussion  be- 
tween  you    about   it?      A.— No. 

Q.—None    whatever?      A.— No. 

Q Do  <ou  know,  as  a  matter  i  I  fact 

how  long  your  daughter  did  remain   in 
alo?      A.— No.    I    do    not. 

Q.— Did  you  go  over  to  Buffalo  to 
take  care  of  your  husband  on  the  way 
over?     A.— Well,  T  went  to  see  him  off. 

Q.— And  he  did  get  there  all  right? 
A.— Yes,    sir. 

q._ And  having  him  landed  In  Buf- 
falo  all   right,    there   was   no   necessity 
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of  your  staying  there  any  longer?  A.— 
No. 

Q. — So  that  you  came  back  on  the 
next  train?      A.— Yes,   sir- 

Q. — Left  your  daughter  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son both   there?     A.— Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  you  did  not  have  the  slight- 
est idea  how  long  they  were  to  remain 
there?      A.— No.    I   did    not. 

(1582) 

Q. — Whether  to  remain  in  Buffalo  a 
week  or  two  weeks,  or  ten  days?  A.— 
No. 

Q. — Did  not  know  anything  whatever 
about   it?     A.— No. 

-Q. — When  did  you  next  hear  from 
your  daughter?  A- — Well,  I  do  not 
know.  I  have  not  had  any  letter  from 
her  since  I  do  not  think. 

Q. — When  did  you  next  hear  after 
this?     A. — I  have  not  seen  her  since. 

Q. — Since  you  went  to  Buffalo  with 
her?     A.— No. 

Q. — Hasn't  she  been  back  to  Toronto 
since  then?  A. — Oh,  yes:  she  has  been 
back  to  Toronto,  but  I  have  not  been 
down.  She  has  not  been  up,  nor  I  ha\e 
not  been    down. 

-  Q. — When  did  vou  next  hear  from 
your  husoand  after  this?  A. — Well. 
I  received  a  letter  from  him,  but  I  can- 
not tell  you  the  date. 

Q. — What?  A. — I  re-eiv?d  a  letter 
from  him,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
date. 

Q.— Have  you  got  that  letter?  A  — 
No. 

Q.— What  became  of  it?  A.— I  sup- 
pose it  was  burned,  fc  we  always 
burn  the  letters. 

q. — i  gee.  A  sensible  woman  to  al- 
ways burn  the  letters.  How  long  after 
you  had  left  him  at  Buffalo  was  it  you 
received  this  letter  from  him?  V— I 
could  not  tell  you.  I  do  not  remember 
the  date. 

Q—  Was  it  a  week  or  two9  A.— It 
would  be  about  a  week.  I  fhink.  or 
maybe  two. 

Q.— Did  the  letter  come  from  Buf- 
falo"    A.— No. 

Q_ Where  did  it  come  from?  A.— 
Penfield.  ,.     .  . . 

Q_ So  that  he  must  have  shifted  his 
quarters  after  he  left?     A. -From  Ruf- 
(1583) 

falo    to   Rochester. 

q—  He  must  have  shifted  from  the 
time  vou  left  Buffalo— he  must  have 
gone  to  Rochester?  A.  -Yes.  that  «l 
his    arrangement. 

q—  Where  is  Penfield?  A.— It  is  noi 
far   from    Rochester. 

Q_ How  long  before  this  trip  of 
yours  to  Buffalo  was  it  that  you  were 
in  Buffalo  before?  A-  How  long  >1noe 
I  was  there  before? 

Q.— Yes?  A.— I  never  was  there  to 
stay-  '  passed  through  there  to  Ro- 
chester quite  a    while  ago. 

Q  When  were  you  in  Rochester! 
A.— It  is  a  good  many  years  ago. 
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Q.— What  do  you  call  a  good  many 
years  ago?  That  is  n  «ome\vh:it  indef- 
inite term?  A.— I  could  not  ^mem- 
ber. 

Q.— Thirty,  or  forty.or  fifty  years  agol 
A. — Twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

Q. — Was  your  husband  with  you  when 
you   went   there?      A. — No. 

Q.— How  long-  were  you  in  Rochester 
on  that  occasion,  twenty-five  cr  thirty 
years  ago,  or  whatever  time  it  was?  A. 
— I   was  there  three   weeks. 

Q.—  In  Rochester?  A  -Yes,  sir.  I  h.  € 
an  aunt  living  there. 

Q. — You  were  not  at  Penfield?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — You  stayed  there  on  that  occa- 
sion three  weeks?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  when  .  did  you  see  Frank 
Sullivan  after  your  husband  had  got 
to  Buffalo?  A.— "Well,  I  saw  him  that 
day. 

Q.— What  day?  The  day  in  Buffalo? 
A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q.— Where?  A.— At  the  hotel.  He 
came  there  in  the  afternoon  some  time. 

(15S4) 

Q. — The  hotel,  where?  A. — Across 
from  the  station.  I  cannot  tell  you 
the  name. 

Q. — Was  it  the  Arlington?  A—  Per- 
haps it  was.     I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

Q. — So  that  you  met  Frank  Sullivan 
there  on  your  arrival  in  Buffalo?  A.— 
No,  he  came  there  after  we  got  there. 

Q. — How  long  were  you  there?  A. — 
We  had  been  there  a  good  while  before 
he  came. 

Q. — Did  he  go  over  on  the  same  train 
with  you  from  Toronto?     A. — No. 

Q. — Did  he  go  on  an  earlier  train 
or  later  train?  A. — A»  later  train,  I  sup- 
pose,  because   we   did   not   see   him- 

Q. — Had  you  any  idea  he  was  going 
over    there0      A. — No. 

Q—  Not  the  slightest?  A.— No.  'I 
never  heard   him   say. 

Q. — You  made  no  inquiry  about  it? 
A.— No. 

Q. — So  that  unexpectedly  he  turned 
up  in  Buffalo,  while  you  were  there? 
A. — Yes,   to  me. 

Q.— Quite  unexpectedly.  And  what 
time  in  the  day  did  you  see  him?  A— 
About  ithree  o'clock— 'three  or  -four 
o'clock. 

Q. — And  he  saw  you  at  the  hotel  at 
which  you  were  staying?     A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q.— With  your  husband  and  daugh- 
ter?     A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Have  you  amy  idea  how  he  came 
to  know  you  were  at  that  hotel?  A.-- 
No,  I  do  not  think  he  knew — T  do  not 
think  he  knew. 

Q. — A  mere  accident,  I  suppose,  that 
he   got   theire?      A. — I    couldn't    say. 

Q. — At  all  events,  there  was  no  pre- 
arrangement  that  he   was  to  be  there? 

(1585) 

A. — No,  not  that  I  know  of- 

Q. — And  so  far  as  you  know  he  was 
not  informed  that  you  and  your  hus- 
band were  going  there?     A. — Well,  yes, 


I  guess  he  knew  we  were  going. 

Q. — How  did  he  know?  A. — I  do  not 
know.  Perhaps  his  wife  told  him.  I 
do  not  know.     She  never  said. 

Q. — She  never  said  so  to  you.  Did 
his  wife  tell  you  that  he  was  going  over 
there  ?     A.— No. 

Q.— So  that  it  was  quite  a  genuine 
surprise  to  you  when  you  saw  him  come 
into  the  hotel  at  Buffalo?  A— No,  it 
was  no  surprise.  I  did  not  make  any 
surprise  of  it. 

Q. — Are  you  accustomed  to  his  move- 
ments?    A. — No. 

Q. — Now,  you  did  not  expect  him,  did 
you?     A. — I   never   thought   about   it. 

Q. — Now,  how  long  did  Frank  Sulli- 
van stay  there?     A. — I  couldn't  say. 

Q  — Oh,  surely?  Did  he  stay  there 
until  you  went  away?  A. — He  was  there 
when  I  left. 

Q- — Did  he  see  you  off  at  the  station? 
A.— I  think  he  did.  My  daughter  and 
husband  went   with   me  to  the  station. 

Q. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Sullivan 
went  to  the  station  with  you?  A. — 
No. 

Q.—  What?  A.— No.  I  did  not  see 
him,  but  he  was  there  somewhere,  1 
guess. 

Q. — He  was  there.  Well,  he  stayed 
in  Buffalo,  did  he?  A.— He  was  there 
when  I  left,   I  suppose. 

Q. — Did  not  come  back  on  the  same 
train  with  you?    A. — No.    I  came  alone. 

Q. — Who  was  with  Frank  Sullivan 
when  he  went  to  the  hotel?  A.— There 
was     no  person. 

(1586) 

Q.— Quite    sure?      A. — Quite    sure. 

Q. — Did  not  see  any  other  person  in 
his  company  during  the  time  he  was 
there?     A. — No. 

Q. — You  did  not  see  anyone?  A. — His 
wife  happened  to  see  him  getting  on  a 
car.  and  she  called  to  him. 

Q. — His  wife  happened  to  see  him 
getting  on  a  car  and  she  called  to  him? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.— Getting  on  a  car,  and  going 
where?  A.— I  could  not  tell  you,  for 
I  do  not  know  the  streets  there. 

Q. — Was  it  near  the  station?  A.— 
Right  near  the  hotel. 

q — And  where  was  he  coming  from 
when  he  got  on  the  car?  Was  he  com- 
ing from  the  station?  A— I  suppose 
he  was. 

Q— You  suppose  he  was  just  coming 
in?      A.— Quite   likely. 

Q—  And  she  called   to  him?      A.— Ves. 

q —So  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
accidental  meeting  there  probably  he 
would  not  have  known  you  were  at  the 
Arlington  Hotel?  A.— It  is  likely  he 
would   not. 

Q._It  is  not  likely  he  would  have 
known  anything  about  it.  You  lcok 
upon  It  as  a  sort  of  providential,  ac- 
cidental meeting,  do  you?  A.— Well, 
yes,  in  a  way. 

Q. — He  happened  to  be  getting  on  a 
cair  and  she  spied   him.     Was   this  be- 
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fore  or  after  dinner?     A. — After  dinner. 
Q.— Was    she   sitting   in    front    of   the 
hotel   at  the  time?     A.— We  were   both 
sitting-  there  In  the  "window. 
Q.— Inside?     A.— Yes,    sir. 
Q- — Upstairs   or  down?     A. — Upstairs. 
Q. — And  Just  saw  him  from  the  win- 
dow getting-  on  the  car?     A.— Yes.   sir. 
Q.— Then     you    both      rushed      down- 
stairs?     A.— No,    she    raised    the    win- 
dow and  called  to  him. 
(1587) 
Q. — So  it  was  very  close,  then?     A.— 
Very  close. 

Q- — And  then  he  did  not  get  on  the 
car.  He  came  in.  When  did  you  next 
see  Frank  Sullivan  after  that?  A.— 
Well,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.— How  long  afterwards  before  you 
saw  him?  A— I  have  not  seen  him 'for 
some  time. 

Q. — Did  you  see  him  since  you  saw 
him  in  Buffalo?  A.— That  I  cannot 
tell. 

Q.— You  don't  know?  A.— T  do  not 
think  I  have. 

Q.— Will  you  swear  you  have  not?  A. 
—I  would  not  swear,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. 

Q- — You  do  not  remember  seeing  him? 
A.— No. 

Q- — You  do  not  remember  seeing  your 
daughter?  A.— No,  I  have  not  seen 
her. 

Q. — Where,  have  you  yourself  been 
for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks?  A. — 
Right  at  home  pretty  much. 

Q  —  Pretty  much  where?  A.-- -At 
home. 

Q. — At    Newmarket?      A.— No,    out    in 
the   country. 
Q.— Near   Newmarket?      A.— Yes. 
Q. — At  youir  home  then*?     A. — Yes.  I 
have  been  away  staying  times,  but  not 
to  stay  only   perhaps   over   night- 

Q. — Where  have  you  been.  I  have 
been  instructed  that  until  up  to  two 
or  three  days  ago  people  were  lookiig 
for  you  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks, 
endeavoring  to  serve  you  with  a  sub- 
poena? A. — When  T  went  home  T  was 
told  they  were  there— when  I  went 
home. 

Q.— Trying  to  serve  you?  A.— I  did 
not  know  what  they  were  for. 

Q.—  You    surmised     that     is    what     it 
was   for?     A.— No,   T  did   not   at   first. 
(15-}«) 
Q.— You  did  not  at  first?      A.— No. 
Q.— You    heard    they    had    heen    there 
for)  you,  and  been  around   there?     A.— 
I  heard  they  were  there  once. 

Q. — You    heard   they   were      watching 
around  there,  did  you  not?    A. — No. 
Q.— Did   not   hear  that?     A.— No. 
Q. — Did  you  also  hear  they  bad  been 
at   your    daughter's   place   in    Toronto? 
A.— No. 
Q.— Did    not    hear   that?      A. --No. 
Q. — Now,  where  have  vn    -icen>     Toll 
us  the  places  you  have  been  to  within 
the   last   two    or   three   weeks?       A. — I 
have  been  several   places,  a:  the  n  igh- 
bors. 
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Q.— Away  from  home?      A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Moving  about  from  place  to  piace? 
A. — Going  around. 

Q.— From  place  to  place.  In  Toronto 
during  that  time?  A.— I  was  down  once 
— just   down   shopping,    -.hat   is   all. 

Q.— Now,  did  you  get  any  memoran- 
dum before  you  left  there,  showing 
what  was  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Wilson  if 
he    remained    away?      A.— No. 

Q.— Did  you  get  any  paper  of  any 
kind?  A.— No,  never  saw  any  paptr, 
or  never  heard  of  anything. 

Q.— Never  had   an/    lis.iMsioii  "»     a 

No. 

(1589) 

Q.— As  to  what  he/  was  to  get'  A  — 
No,   sir. 

Q.— You  swear  to  that?  A.— I  will 
swear   to   that. 

Q- — Never  a  discussion  as  to  what 
was  to  be  got,  whether  your  husband 
was  to  get  $500  or  $100?  A.— No,  never 
heard  anything  about  It. 

Q.— Who  was  to  keep  you  husband 
supplied  with  money  while  he  was 
away?     A. — Myself. 

Q. — Was  that  agreed  10?     A It  was 

agreed    to. 

Q.— Between  you  and  him?  A.— Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — And  did  you  agree  how  much 
you  were  to  give  him?  A. — I  gave  him 
so  much  to  go  away  and  then  I  sent 
him   some. 

Q. — How  much  did  you  send  him? 
A. — Well,  I  gave  It  to  my  son-in-law 
to  send  to  him.   when   he  needed  it. 

Q. — How  much  did  you  send  to  your 
son-in-law?     A.— $25. 

Q. — That  is  to  your  son  In-law.  *"r.mk 
Sullivan?     A. — Yes.    sir. 
Q— $25?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — You  heard  your  husband  say  he 
only  got  $5.00?  A.— Well,  I  suppose 
that   is  all  he  did  get  at  the  time. 

Q. — And  you  heard   that  Frank  Sulli- 
van  had   made   a  special    trip    over   to 
Rochester  to  give  it  to  Mm? 
Mr.    Johnston:    That   is  not   so. 
Mr.  Ritchie:  Didn't  you  hear  that0  A 
— Yes,    sir. 

Q. — You  heard  he  had  made  a  special 
trip  over  there  to  give  it  to  him?  A.— 
He  had  occasion  to  go  there,  and  so 
he  paid  his  bill- 

Q.— After  my  learned  friend  interven- 
ed, that  is  what  you  say.  Po  you  Know 
whether  he  had  occasion  to  e:o  there 
or  whether  it  was  a  special  trip?  A. 
— I  do  not  know. 

(1590) 

Q. — For  all  you  know,  it  may  have 
been  a  special  trip  for  to  give  him  the 
$5.00?  A. — I  gave  him  the  money  to 
give  him. 

Q.— How  much  did  you  give  him?  A 
-$25. 

Q. — Never  asked  any  questions?  A 
—No. 

Q.— Why  did  you  give  It  to  him? 
Why  couldn't  you  have  sent  it  to  him 
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yourself?       A- — My    husband     is    quite 
nervous. 

Q. — He  did  not  look  like  it  in  the  wit- 
ness  box?      A. — "Well,    he   is. 

Q.— Was  that  the  only  reason?  A.— 
He  is  better  to  only  have  a  little  at  a 
time. 

Q.— Why?  Were  you  afraid  if  he 
got  enough  money  he  might  get  back 
to  Canada  again?     A. — Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Johnston:  My  learned  friend  is 
exceeding'  the  limits. 

Witness:  He  would  come  if  he  want- 
ed to. 

Mr.  Johnston:  This  woman  is  his  own 
witness. 

The  Chancellor:  She  is  going  on-  She 
does  not  seem  to  mind  it. 

Mr.   Johnston:    Oh,   no. 

The  Chancellor:  He  has  asked  if  she 
did  certain  things  to  accomplish  cer- 
tain others.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in 
that.  It  is  not  throwing  much  light 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ritchie,  resuming:  Q. — Did  you 
ever  send  him  any  money  yours alf?  A. 
—No. 

Q. — You  sent  him  no  money  yourself? 
A. — No,  I  gave  it  to  him  to  send. 

Q. — Now.  where  was  it  that  you  gave 
Mr-  Frank  Sullivan  this  money?  A.— 
In  Buffalo. 

Q.— You  gave  it  to  him  in  Buffalo? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Where?  A.— Right  there  at  the 
hotel. 

C1591) 

Q.— What  kind  of  bills  did  vou  give 
him?  A.— They  were  Canadian  bills- 
Ontario. 

Q.— Ontario  what?     A. — Ontario  bills. 

Q— Ontario  Bank  bills?  A.— T  think 
so:   I   do  not  know  that  I  looked. 

Q. — They  were  going  around  promis- 
cuously—  Ontario  Bank  bills,  you  think. 
You  think  $5.00  bills?  A.— No.  sir, 
there  was  one  dollars. 

Q. — And  did  he  ask  you  for  the 
money?     A. — Mr.   Sullivan? 

Q  —  Yes?     A.— No. 

Q. — Had  you  at  that  time  any  idea 
how  long  your  husband  would  stay 
away?  A. — Well,  we  told  him  to  stay  a 
month   if   he   could- 

Q. — You  told  him  to  stay  a  month  if 
he  could?    A.— Yes,  if  it  done  him  good. 

Q. — Oid  you  think  this  investigation 
was  going  on  for  a  month?  9. — I  did 
not  think  of  the  investigation. 

Q. — You  did  not  think  of  the  investi- 
gation?    A. — No. 

Q. — You  told  him  to  stay  a  month? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Was  that  agreed  between  you? 
A. — Not  particularly. 

Q- — Was  there  any  discussion  ;.bout 
it?  A. — No,  not  particularly.  I  told 
him  to  stay  a  month  and  have  a  good 
time. 

Q. — But  took  very  good  caire  not  to 
give  him  the  handling  of  much  money? 
A. — He  got   it  when   he  wanted   it. 

Q. — How  do  you  know  that?  For, 
up  to  the  present,  Frank  Sullivan  only 


gave  him  $5.00?     A. — I  guess  he   gave 
him   more   than   that. 

Q. — We  have  not  heard  of  it  if  he 
did.     How  much  did  you  give  your  hus- 

(1592) 

bamd    before    you    left    yourself?      Did 
you  give   him  anything?     A- — Oh,   yes. 

Q. — How  much  did  you  give  him? 
A.— $15.00. 

Q. — Before  you  left.  Where  did  you 
give  it  to  him?     A. — At  the  station. 

Q  —  Where?      A.— In    Buffalo. 

Q. — Just  as  you  were  leaving  for 
home?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q.— You  gave  him  $15-00,  and  told 
him  to  stay  away  a_month?  A. — Told 
him  to  stay  away  until  he  felt  better 

Q. — He  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
bad   just   now?     A. — He   is    better. 

Q. — He  has  got  better?  A.— -He  has 
been  doctoring  all  the  time. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  him  to  stay  away  a 
month  or  as  long  as  he  pleased?  A. — 
I  told  him  to  stay  away  a  month  if  he 
wanted   to. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  him  you  would  sup- 
ply him  with  money?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  him  you  had  given 
Frank  Sullivan  the  money  for  him?  A. 
— I  do  not  know  whether  I  told  him 
that  or  not. 

Q. — Did  he  write  to  you  complaining 
he  had  not  got  money?     A.— No. 

Q  —  That  letter  you  got  from  him? 
A. — I  cannot  remember  what  he  said 
in  the  letter.  He  said  he  was  having 
a  good  time. 

Q_IS  that  all?  Didn't  he  tell  you 
he  wanted  money?  A.— I  do  not  think 
he   did.      Perhaps  he   did. 

Q.— Didn't  he  also  tell  you  In  the  let- 
ter that  unless  you  sent  money  to  him 
he  would  come  back  to  Canada  and 
expose  the  whole  conspiracy?  A.—  No, 
sir,  he  did  not. 

(1593) 

Q.— Did  not  tell  you  that?  A.— No,  I 
never  heard  that  before. 

Q_That  he  was  not  going  to  stay 
away  there  and  keep  away?  Did  he 
write  and  tell  you  he  might  as  well 
have  had  $5,000  as  $500?  A.-No.  he 
did  not.  .  .   v. 

Q.— Didn't  tell  you  anything  of  that 
kind?     A— No. 

Q.— And  did  not  .threaten  to  come 
back?     .—No,  sir. 

Q_Was  that  the  only  letter  you  got 
from  him  during  his  absence?  A.— 
That  is  the  only  letter. 

Q.— Did  you  reply  to  it?    A.— No. 

Q_Well.  after  getting  the  let.er, 
what  did  you  do  with  it?  A.— Well,  my 
daughter  read  it.  and  then  she  put  it 
in  the  fire;   we  do  all  our  letters. 

Q.— You  say  that  letter  might  have 
been  a  letter  asking  for  more  money. 
Why  did  you  ask  Frank  Sullivan  to 
give  him  the  money,  or  tell  him  you 
had  given  it  to  Frank?  A— Frank 
knew  enough  to  send  it. 

Q.— You  say  he  might  have  eomplain- 
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ed?    A.— No.  I  do  not  think  he  did  com 
plain. 

Q.— I  thought  you  said  he  might 
have?  A.— I  say  I  do  not  think  he  did. 
I  do  not  rememiber  him  saying-  a  word 
about  money   in    the   letter. 

Q.— Tou  did  not  go,  at  all  events, 
to  Prank  Sullivan  and  ask  him  to  send 
money?     A. — No. 

Q.— Where  did  you  get  this  money 
from— the  $15.00  and  the  $25.00?  A.— 
Where    did   I   get   it? 

Q.— Yes?  From  Frank  Sullivan?  A. 
— No,   sir:    I  did   not. 

Q  —  Mrs.    Sullivan?      A.— No. 

Q. — Where  did  you  have  it  then?  A. 
— I  got  it  from  my  farm. 

(1594) 

The  Chancellor:  A  house  or  farm? 
A. — A  farm. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Which  firm?  Is  that 
your  husband's  farm?  A. — No,  sir;  ft 
is  my  own. 

Q  —  Where?      A.— In     King. 
Q. — And  when  did  you  get  that  mon- 
ey?     A.— This    spring. 

Q. — How  long  before  the  occasion  of 
this   visit?     A. — Two  or   three    weeks- 

Q. — Where  did  you  have  the  money? 
A. — At   my  home. 

Q.— Did  you  have  it  in  the  bank?  A. 
—No. 

Q. — Have  you  not  got  a  bank  ac- 
count?    A. — No. 

Q. — And  how  much  did  you  get  for 
the   rent    of    this    farm?      A.— $1200. 

Q. — And  did  you  keep  It  in  the  house? 
. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Did   you    take   the   whole   of   it   to 
Buffalo  when  you  went  there?     A. — No. 
Q. — What    did    you    do    with    the   rest 
of  it?     Give  any  of  it  to  Frank?     A.— 
No. 
Q— Beyond  the  $25.00?     A.— Xo. 
Q. — And    you    left    the    rest    of    it    at 
home?      A. — Yes,   only   what    I   wanteQ 
myself. 

Q. — Did    you    have    any    conversation 
with  Mr.  Wilson  after  you  came  back? 
A. — No.    After   he  came   ba~<  from   lie 
Chester? 

Q.— Yes?  A.— Not  particularly.  Only 
he   told   me   about   his   fcr'r 

Q. — Did  you  know  that  Frank  Sulli- 
van was  going  over  there  to  Roches- 
ter?     A.— Xo. 

Q. — You  did  not  know  any  thins  :ibOut 
that?      A.— No. 

Q. — So  it  was  not  In  consequence  of 
anything  you  said  to  him  that  he  went 
over  there  and  gave  the  $5.TM)?  A.— 
No,  sir.  because  It  was  only  a  day  or 
two    before    I    got    the    letter. 

(1595) 

Q. — It  was  not  in  consequence  cf  any 
thing  you  said  that  he  went  over  and 
gave   him   $5.00?     A.— No. 

Q- — You  did  not  know  as  a  fact  that 
Frank  Sullivan  had  be^r.  over  o  see 
him?     A.— T   did    afterwards. 

Q. — Not  until   recently.     A.— No! 
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Q—  You  say  you  have  not  seen  Frank 
Sullivan  since?  A.— No,  I  do  not  think 
so. 

Q.— Until  the  last  dav  or  so"  A  — 
No. 

Q  — And  you  had  no  Idea  he  was  go- 
ing over?  A.— No. 

Q—  Do  you  know  whether  the  letter 
you  got  from  your  husband  was  writ- 
ten before  or  after  Frank  Sullivan  was 
at  Rochester  with  him?  A.— I  think  it 
was  before. 

Q.— You  think  It  was  before?  A.— I 
will  not  swear.  I  do  not  remember  the 
date- 

Q—  Now,  then.  If  It  was  before  the 
letter  would  have  come  from  Roches- 
ter—that is  where  the  letter  came 
from?  A.— No,  it  was  Penfield  the  let- 
ter came  from. 

Q-— Did  he  ask  you  to  write  to  him 
there?  A. — No,  he  never  said  a  word 
about  writing. 

Q. — Just  wrote  and  told  you  he  was 
hr   Penfield?     A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q.— Did  he  write  to  you  during  the 
time  he  was  in  Rochester?  A.— No,  fl 
never  got  any  letter  from  there. 

Q. — Do  you  know  If,  on  the  occasion 
when  you  went  to  Buffalo.  Frank  Sul- 
livan went  on  later  to  Rochester  with 
your  husband?     A. — I  do  not  know. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  whether  Frank 
Sullivan   went  or  not?     A. — No. 

(1596) 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  your 
daughter  went  with  him  or  not  to  Ro- 
chester?    A. — No.   I  do   not. 

Q. — So  that  you  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Wilson  went  on  alone  to  Rochester? 
A. — I  think  f  heard  him  saying  he  went 
alone.     I  would  not  be  sure. 

"Q. — And  you  do  not  know  how  long 
on  that  occasion  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Sullivan  stayed  in  Buffalo  before  re- 
turning?     A. — Xo. 

Q .— Xow,  will  you  undertake  to  pledge 
your  oath  that  before  leaving  Buffalo 
you  were  not  told  if  you  would  go 
quietly  away  and  j-ouir  husband  remain 
out  of  Canada  that  you  wouM  be  look- 
ed after,  and  yod  would  get  something" 
A.— No. 

Q.— Nothing  of  that  kind?  A.— Noth- 
ing of  that  kind  was  ever  mentioned 
to  me. 

Q._No    suggestion?      A.— No    su- 
tion  whatever. 

(1597) 

Q. — Was  no  money  given  to  you  .nist 
as  you  were  leaving  Buffalo?      A  —No 

Q. — Or  while  you  were  in  Buffai 
—No. 

Q. — By   your   daughter?     A.— No. 

Q.— Or  by  Frank  Sullivan0     A.— Xo. 

Q.— You  swear  to  that?  A.— I  will 
swear   to    that. 

Q. — No  money  given  at  all?  A  — 
There  was  no  occasion  for  It,  for  I  had 
money  of  my  own. 

Q.— At  all  events,    that   Is  not   so 
—No. 
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Q- — Then  you  say  you  did  not  see 
your  daughter  from  the  time  you  left 
her  in  Buffalo  until  when?  A.— I  have 
not  seen  her  since. 

Q.— You  are  quite  clear  about  That? 
A.— Tes. 

Q. — No  doubt  about  that.  Is  she  in 
court  here  to-day?  A.— I  could  not 
say. 

"""  Q. — At  all  events,  you  swear  posi- 
tively you  have  not  seen  her  since 
you  left  her  in  Buffalo?  A. — I  have  cot 
seen  her  since  I   left  her  in  Buffalo. 

Q. — Tell  me  how  it  was  she  came  to 
tear  up  the  letter  she  got  from  your 
husband?  A. — It  was  not  her.  It  was 
my  other  daughter.  I  have  a  daughter 
at   home. 

Q. — Which  daughter  is  that?  A  — 
That  is  my  daughter. 

Q. — Which  one?  How  old?  A  young- 
er daughter?     A. — She   is   younger. 

Q— How    young?      A. — About    fifteen. 

Q. — This  was  the  daughter  that  read 
the  letter,   was  it?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  are  quite  capable  of  reading 
your  own  letters?  A. — Oh,  yes.  but 
she  took  it  and  read  it  afterwards. 

(159S) 

Q. — A  young  girl  fifteen  years  of  age, 
took  it  and  read  it  afterwards,  and 
burned  it?  A. — Yes,  she  always  burns 
her  letters. 

Q. — We  had  not  been  talking  of  this 
daughter  before,  we  had  been  talking 
of  your  daughter,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  and 
you  told  me  without  telling  me  it  was 
the_  younger  daughter,  that  your  daugh- 
ter burned  is?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— Now,  you  want  me  to  understand 
you  meant  by  that  the  younger  daugh- 
ter, who  is  fifteen  years  of  age?  A- — 
Yes. 

Q. — That  you  told  her  to  burn  it?  A. 
—No. 

Q. — Didn't  it  seem  to  you  a  rather 
singular  thing  she  should  read  a  let- 
ter that  came  to  you,  and  then  delib- 
erately burn  it?  A.— Not  at  all.  I  read 
it  first  and  then  she  took  it  and  read 
it. 

Q. — And  then  put  it  in  the  stove? 
A. — Threw    it    in    the    stove. 

Q. — Without  any  request  from  you  t£ 
do  it?  A. — I  did  not  tell  her  to  do  it. 
She   always    burns    her   letters- 

Q. — What  is  the  name  of  this  daugh- 
ter of  yours,  fifteen  years  of  age? 
What  is  her  name?     A. — Libby. 

Q. — Any  other  daughters  besides  Mrs. 
Sullivan  and  her?  A. — Not  at  home. 
I   have   another  one  married. 

Q. — Then  what  is  the  name  of  the  ten- 
ant who  paid  you  the  rent  of  the  farm? 
A. — Mr.   Terry. 

Q. — Terry?      A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q.— Of   where?     A.— Kettleby. 

Q- — What  is  his  first  name?  A. — I 
could  not  tell  you.  I  do  not  know  his 
first  name. 

Q  —  He  is  the  tenant,  at  all  events,  of 

the  farm?     A. — Yes. 

Bl 


(1599) 

Q.— And  was  it  part  of  this  same 
money  you  got  from  the  tenant  that 
you  gave  to  Frank  Sullivan?  A.— 
Yes- 

Q- — And  part  of  the  same  money  you 
gave  to  your  husband  in  Buffalo— the 
$15?     A.— Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Johnston.  Q. 
—How  big  were  the  bills  that  you  got, 
that  my  learned  friend  is  taJking  about, 
that  you  gave  to  Frank  Sullivan?  What 
denomination  were  they?  A. — The 
bills? 

Q.— Yes?  A.— I  could  not  tell  you, 
for  I  never  looked. 

Q.—  Did  not  look  at  them  whether 
they  were  one's  or  two's?  A. — There 
were  two's  and  five's  and  ten— I  guess 
there  was  a  ten. 

Q. — You  have  been  asked  if  you  have 
not  been  moving  about  from  place  to 
place,  in  a  way  as  if  you  were  shirk- 
ing something.  Were  you  going  about 
in  your  ordinary  way?  A. — That  is 
all. 

Q. — And  I  believe  lately  you  were  call- 
ed out  at  an  interesting  ceremony — 
last   week  somewhere. 

The  Chancellor:  They  do  not  .speak 
of  it  in  that  way.  We  know  what  it 
is. 

Mr.  Johnston:  You  have  been  out 
about  your  ordinary  occupation  A.— 
Been  out. 

Q. — Away  from  your  place  A.— 
Yes. 

Q. — When  you  have  been  awuy  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — And  you  knew  nothing  about  this 
case  at  all       A. — No- 

Q. — Or  that  you  were  wanted?  A. - 
No,  si'r;   I  did  not  know  I  was  v.  anted 

Q. — Did  you  know  anything  about  it? 
That  is   all. 

(16(H)) 

The  Chief  Justice:  You  said  on  Sat- 
urday that  you  desired  to  ask  Mr. 
Smith  a  question  or  two — Mr.  Smith  of 
the   Ontario   Bank. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  What  I  was  going  to 
state  was  this.  It  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  make  anything  like  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  books  here  in  court 
I  felt  that  the  time  of  the  court  must 
be  to  some  extent  unnecessarily  con- 
sumed. I  was  going  to  suggest  that 
some  expert  be  allowed  to  examine  the 
books.  with  the  consent  of  the 
bank-  I  am  informed  the  bank,  at  al? 
events  the  officers  of  the  bank,  have  i.o 
objection  to  that. 

(1601) 

The  Chancellor:  A  great  many  of 
these  matters  have  been  dealt  with  in 
that  way,  out  of  cou'rt.  It  may  be 
dealt  with  in  that  way,  if  the  bank 
does  not  object.  The  solicitors  can  at- 
tend  on   each   side. 

The  Chief  Justice:  What  I  had  refer- 
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ence  to  was  this.  You  said  you  thought 
you  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Smith  for- 
mally if  he  had  any  idea  where  these 
bills    could    come    from. 

Mr.   Ritchie:    Exactly. 

The  Chancellor:  If  counsel  can  agree. 
and  the  bank  does  not  object,  that  is 
a  reasonable  way  of  doing-  it.  Protec- 
tion is  to  be  given  to  private  acounts. 
That  is  the  thing  the  bank  is  concern- 
ed about,  and  that  is  what  we  were 
studiously  guarding  here  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  "We  have  endeavored  to 
conceal  every  name  that  could  rossl- 
bly  be  concealed. 

The  Chancellor:  If  the  bank  make 
no  objection  to  that,  I  should  think  it 
would  be  an  eminently  reasonable 
course. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  The  bank  itself  would  be 
quite  willing  to  do  that.  I  have  aad 
(Several  communications  N  saying  that 
the  matters  have  not  been  investigat- 
ed here  thoroughly,  and  could  not  be 
I  would  suggest  that  the  bank  should 
appoint  an  expert  of  their  own,  at  least 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties.  I  thought 
my  learned  friends  and  myself  might 
agree. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  shall  certainly  not 
agree  to  anything  of  that  kind.  T  shall 
not  consent  to  any  expert  going  there 
and  making  up  his  own  mind  as  to  this 
that  and  the  other  thing. 

The  Chancellor:  Oh.  no.  A  solicitor 
must   attend   on    each    side,    or   counsel. 

(1602) 

Mr.  Riddell:  That  will  necessitate 
a  very  great  deal  of  time,  unless  the 
time  during  which  this  investigation 
is  to  be  carried  on  is  reasonably  limit- 
ed. We  do  not  want  to  take  up  any 
more  time  than  necessary,  or  place  anj| 
obstacles  In  the  way. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Do  I  understand 
that  Mr-  Barwick  is  willing  to  advise 
the  bank  to  adopt  that  course? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Mr.  Barwick  took  Ihe 
stand  that  the  books  should  not  be 
produced.  I  understand  since  then  the 
directors  themselves  and  the  president 
of  the  bank  have  intimated  that  there 
is  no  objection,  that  they  had  nothing 
to  conceal.  I  do  not  expect  the  ac- 
countant to  go  into  the  box  to  give  ovo- 
dence,  but  if  he  discovers  anything  he 
thinks  requires  explanation,  that  may 
be  pointed  out,  and  our  examination 
could  be  directed  to  that,  and  on  that 
line.  There  is  no  idea  that  the  experts 
shall  give  evidence,  but  simply  to  be 
able  to  say  whether  anything  requires 
investigation. 

The  Chancellor:  To  go  through  all 
the  entries  to  see  if  anything,  prima 
facie,  appears  to  be  relevant,  and  call 
your  attention  to  it,  and  also  call  it 
to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  nther 
si9e,  and  then.  If  counsel  do  not  agree, 
it  can  be  subject  to  our  ruling,  as  to 
whether  it   should  be  disclosed. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  WTIthin  the  first  half  of 
September. 
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Mr.  Riddell:  I  do  not  see  any  objec- 
tion to  that.  I  thought  we  had  gone 
over  all  that.  If  you  say  you  have  not, 
very   well. 

The  Chancellor:  It  has  been  gone 
over  pretty  well  here,  but  you  want  it 

(1603) 

more  thoroughly  gone  over? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  have  gone  over  every- 
thing   that    I    thought   suspicious. 

The  Chief  Justice:  It  will  be  subject 
to   Mr.    Barwick's   approval? 

Mr.  Johnston:  We  have  nothing  to 
say.  Mr.  Barwick  may  or  may  not  con- 
sent. 

The  Chancellor:  "We  understand  it 
stands  in  that  way.  then.  Inl  the  eas'e 
of  the  Cross'm  factory,  that  was  object- 
ed to  by  the  bank.but  the  bank  respect 
ed  the  subpoena  issued,  and  brought 
their  books  and  officers  here.  The  bank 
had  the  right  to  take  that  course.  We 
could  not  control  that.  But  if  they 
accede  to  having  it  done  by  this  me- 
thod of  investigation,  they  having  their 

(1604) 

experts  and  solicitors  attending,  of 
course  at  the  charge  of  the  commission, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty,  I  think 
in  arranging  it,  so  that  the  bottom  will 
be  got  at.  i 

Mr.  Ritchie:  We  have  all  the  books 
of  the  other  banks,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Ontario,  and  I  understand  from 
the  president  they  have  nothing  to  con- 
ceal. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  counsel  and 
solicitors  can  arrange  with  the  bank- 
If  there  is  any  hitch  it  can  be  spoken 
to  afterwards. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  have  no  doubt  my 
learned  friends  and  myself  will  agrep 
as  to  some  gentleman  to  go  there. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Have  you  any 
other  witnesses? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Then  there  is  another 
matter  I  am  inquiring  about.  That  If 
as  to  the  17  one  hundred  dollar  bills 
that  came  from  the  Merchants'  Bank 
Tour  Lordships  are  going  to  sit  un- 
til half-past  four.  I  cannot  see  th»=- 
bank's  officers  after  adjournment.  \ 
w^ant  to  trace  those  bills.  That  is  » 
matter  your  Lordships  may  not  he 
troubled  with  at  all. 

Mr-  Riddell:  Before  your  Lordships 
leave  that  point.  My  learned  friend 
Mr.  McEvoy,  who  is  with  us.  says  we 
will  desire  to  go  a  little  past  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  of  September.  We 
may  want  to  go  up  to  the  20th  Sep 
t  ember. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  have  no  objection  f> 
going  as  far  as  my  learned  fri"nd 
wishes. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Then  it  will  be  from  fhf 
lst   to   the  'JOth   September. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Then,  what  more 
Mr.  Ritchie? 

(1605) 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Is  Mrs.  Sullivan  here? 
Mr.    Johnston:    Yes. 
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Mrs.  Henrietta  Sullivan,  sworn.  Ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Ritchie: 

The  Chief  Justice:  Did  you  say  any- 
thing about  desiring  to  rise  at  four 
instead    of   half-past   four? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  At  half-past  four  the 
officers  may  have  left  the  bank. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Then  we  will  rise 
at  the  usual  hour. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Q.— You  are  the  wife  of 
Frank    Sullivan?     A. — I   am. 

Q. — And  you  went  over  to  Buffalo 
sometime  during-  this  month?  A.  —  1 
did. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  what  time  you 
went  there?     A. — Good  Friday. 

Q. — It  was  on  Good  Friday  you  went? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  who  were  you  with?  A.— 
My  mother  and  father. 

Q. — And  where  did  you  first  meet 
them  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
trip?     A. — I   was   out   at   their   home. 

Q. — What  day  did  you  go  to  their 
home?  A. — I  went  out  the  night  be- 
fore. 

Q. — That  would  be  on  Thursday.  Do 
you  recollect  what  day  of  the  month 
Good  Friday  was  on?  A. — No,  I  do 
not. 

Q. — But,  at  all  events,  you  know  it 
was  Good  Friday  you  went  to  Buf- 
falo? A. — I  am  quite  sure  it  was  Good 
Friday. 

Q. — And  the  day  before  that  you  went 
to  your  father's  place,  some  little  dis- 
tance from  Newmarket — You  went  out 
on  a  Metroplitan  car  to  Newmarket? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  then  what  did  you  do?  A.— 
I  hired  a  livery  and  went  home. 


(1606) 


A.— 


A.- 


Q. — Htired    a    llivery,      where? 
From    Mr.    Somerville. 

Q. — And   who    drove  .you   out? 
His   boy. 

Q. — What  time  did  you  get  there?  A. 
— I  don't  remember.  Some  time  in  the 
evening. 

Q.— How  long  before  that  was  it  you 
visited  at  your  father's  place?  A.— 
Very  often.     I  go  often. 

Q.— The  tinnF  immediately  preceding 
that?  A.— A  couple  of  days  probably 
before. 

Q.— Dp  you  say  you  were  out  ther<= 
a  couple  of  days  before  that?  A.— T  may 
have  been.     I  think  it  was  perhaps. 

Q  —  Your  mother  did  not  know.  A.— 
My  mother  is  an  old  lady,  and  very 
forgetful. 

Q.— Wihat?       A.— Forgetful. 

q  _She  seemed  to  be  quite  intelligent 
in  the  witness  box?  A.—She  is  not  in- 
telligent. 

The  Chancellor  (to  Frank  Sullivan): 
Leave  that  position,  and  go  over  there 

Mr-     Ritchie,     resviming: 

Q. — Do  you  swear  you  were  out  there 
within  two  days  before  the  Good  Fri- 
day?    A. — I  swear  I  was  out  there. 

Q.— Two  days  before?  A.— It  may 
have*  been  two  days— yes. 


Q.— You  are  not  forgetful.  Will  you 
swear  you  were  there  within  a  week 
prior  to  Good  Friday?     A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Who  went  with  you  on  the  prior 
occasion?     A. — I    went    alone. 

Q. — Did  you  drive  from  Somervllle's? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — So  that  his  book  here  will  of 
course  show  us  the  period  as  to  the  liv- 

(1607) 

ery?      A. — I    suppose    it  .does. 

Q. — But  you  are  quite  clear  you  did 
drive  out  there  within  a  week  before 
that?      A.— Yes. 

Q. — What  was  the  object  of  your  ear- 
lier visit?  A. — I  went  out  to  see  my 
mother. 

Q.— No  special  object  in  view?  A.  - 
Not    particularly. 

Q. — When  you  went  out  the  day  be- 
fore Good  Friday,  had  you  any  special 
object  in  view?  A.— I  had  to  arrange 
Bjbout  my  mother  going  away  with  us- 

Q. — Who  suggested  your  going  out? 
&.. — I    suggested    it   myself. 

Q. — Had  you  ever  discussed  it  before 
Lhat  with  Frank  Sullivan,  your  hus- 
band?     A.— No,    sir. 

q._ Had  you  discussed  it  with  your 
Mother  before  that?  A.— I  had  spok- 
en to  my  mother  several  times  about 
taking  a  tripj  on  Good  Friday. 

Q.— How  many  times?  A. — I  did  not 
count  them. 

Q_Ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  times? 
A.— It  may  have  been. 

q. —Spread  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time?  A.— I  do  not  say  that.  Sev- 
eral times. 

q  —You  had  on  probably  ten  or  elev- 
en occasions  before  that  discussed  it? 
A\ —Might  have. 

q— Spread  over  months?  A.— I  win 
not    say    months.      K    may    have    been 

months.  ,.       , 

q  _it  was  something  floating  In  your 
mind,"  about  having  a  trip?  A.— I  had 
spoken  to  my  mother  different  times. 

q  —something  floating  in  your1  mind 
You  had  spoken  to  her  on  several  oc- 
casions. Did  you  have  anything  defi- 
nite fixed  in  your  mind?  A.-I  told  her 
we  would  take  a   trip  to  Buffalo  some 

(1608) 
day,  and  we  arranged  to  go  Good  Fri- 
day,  because   my   father   was   going   to 
Rochester,    and   we   thought   we    .vouM 
aceomipany  him  that  far. 

q  _up  to  that  time  your  mother  did 
rot  know  your  father  was  going  to 
Rochester?  A.-My  mother  had  known 
he  was  going,  to  take  a  trip,  and  that 
he  wanted  to  go  to  his  own  home 

Q_ Your  mother  did  not  say  that? 
A.— She   is   forgetful. 

Q_ she    is   wrong   about   that.'      A.— 

Yes 

q  _ Your  recollection  is  right  and  hers 
is  wrong?  A.— Well,  I  think  my  me- 
mory probably  is  a  little  better  1han 
hers. 

q  _So  that  when  she  made  that  state- 
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merit  about  not  knowing'  anything 
about  that  trip  she  is  mistaken?  Hei 
recollection   is  at   fault?     A Yes. 

Q.— But  yours  is  a  first-class  recol- 
lection? A.— I  think  I  have  a  fairly 
good    memory. 

Q.— Now,  then,  if  you  have  a  first- 
class  memory,  you  can  tell  as  probab- 
ly when  you  first  commenced  to  talk 
about    this    trip?      a.— Which    trip. 

Q.— To  Buffalo?  A.— Oh,  I  do  not 
know.  We  talked  about  it  'so  often 
I  could  not  give  you  the  date.  I  did 
not  think  I  was  going:  to  be  called  to 
tell   just   the   date. 

Q.— I  supposed  you  talked  .ibout  it 
last  year?  A.— I  do  not  say  it  was 
last    year. 

Q- — Do  you  say  it  was  not  last  year? 
A. — I  will  not  say  it  was  not    either. 

Q.— Tou  will  not  say  it  was  not  last 
year  you  first  commenced  to  talk  about 
the  trip  to  Buffalo.  Buffalo  was  al- 
ways the  objective  point?  A. — No,  we 
had  spoken  about  Buffalo. 

(1609) 

Q.— No  other  place  you  had  spoken 
about?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— What    place?      A.— To    the    Sault. 

Q.— Where  else?  A.— Oh.  I  do  not 
know  as  there  was  any  other  place  or 
not. 

Q.— The  Sault,  to  Buffalo,  and  it  was 
simply  just  to  have  a  little  outing, 
but  you  had  not  made  up  your  mind 
definitely  as  to  when  you  were  going 
until  Good  Friday— until  the  day  be- 
fore Good  Friday?  The  day  before 
Good   Friday  I   arranged   to  go   myself 

Q.— You  had  made  up  your  mind  that 
you  were  going  then?  A.— That  I  wa? 
going  to  take   my  mother. 

Q.— You  made  up  your  mini  you 
were  going  yourself  anyway/  a.—  T  had 
talked  it  over  with  my  mother. 

Q.— And  then  you  were  to  take  vein 
mother  away  for  a  trip?  A.— Yes,  w» 
were  going-  to  accompany  my  fa'thj] 
as  far  as  Buffalo. 

Q.— You  were  going  to  accompany 
your  father  as  far  as  Buffalo.  Then 
having:  made  up  your  mind  that  you 
wanted  to  go  with  your  mother  to  Buf- 
falo, you  went  out  on  the  day  pi 
lng  Good  Friday?  You  were  taking 
your  mother  for  a  trip?  Was  that  iP? 
A  She  was  taking  herself.  I  was  go- 
ing- with  her. 

Q.— Did  she  ask  you  to  gr>  With  hei  ' 
A.— i  asked  her  to  go  with  me. 
J3.— You  asked  her  to  go  with  you? 
So  thai  it  was  you  who  had  resoh 
80  to  Buffalo?  A.  i  told  you  i  had  re- 
solved to  go  that  far  with  my  fathei 
—my  mother   and    I. 

Q.— You  bad  made  up  your  mind  tc 
So<   :""i'  you   asked  your  mother  to  go 

(1610) 
with    you-     ,\.    —My    mother   said     she 

would    go, 

..Q.— But    you    asked    her    to    go?      A.— 
She   said   she   would    go. 

420 


Q-— I  will  begin  to  think  your  recol- 
lection is  not  as  good  as  your  mother's 
You  do  not  seem  to  recollect  from  mo- 
ment to  moment.  Did  you  ask  vour 
mother  to  go?  A.— I  certainly  did  ask 
my  mother   to  go. 

Q—  Then  it  was  on  your  invitation 
she  went?  .—Not  particularly.  She 
would  probably  have  gone  anyway. 

Q. — But  at  all  events  you  invited  her 
to  go?  A.— I  said  I  was  going,  and  she 
was  going  to  accompany  me. 

Q.— A  sort  of  a  Dutch  treat.  She 
was  to  pay  her  own  way?  A.— She  was 
going  to  pay  her  own  way. 

Q.— Did  you  ask  her?  A— I  certain- 
ly did   not. 

Q. — But  you  said  you  were  going. 
You  were  going  away  anyway  whethei 
your   mother   went   or   not. 

The  Chancellor:  I  think  it  Is  conveni- 
ent to  adjourn  now,  Mr.  Ritchie,  un- 
til ha  If -past  two  o'clock. 

(Adjournment  11.22  a.m.  until  'J..".n 
p.m.) 

(1611) 

Afternoon  Session. 
Monday.   April   L'Tth.   1903. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  recalled-  Examined  by- 
Mr.  Ritchie: 

Q. — Mrs.  Sullivan,  you  told  us  just 
before  the  adjournment  that  it  was  you 
who  invited  your  mother  to  go  to  Buf- 
falo?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  you  intended  that  as  a  holi 
day    outing  for   her?      A. — Yes.    sir. 

Q. — Before  you  saw  her  on  Thursday 
night,  that  is  preceding  Good  Friday 
had  you  arranged  for  a  livery  convey- 
ance to  go  to  her  place?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — So  that  you. although  you  had  not 
Invited  her  before  that,  you  apparently 
had  no  doubt  that  she  would  go  with 
you  if  the  rig  was  there?  A. — T  knew 
she  would   go   with    me,    yes. 

Q. — Then  what  time  did  you  tell  thr 
driver  to  have  the  livery  there  the  next 
day?  A. — Well.  T  was  up  on  Wednes- 
day! and  Mr.  Somerville  was  un  to  H 
funeral,  and  I  sent  word  to  him  that 
I  w  anted  him  to  come  over  to  the  house 

Q.—  When  did  yon  send  word  to  him'1 
A. — On  Wednesday  be  was  up  t»i  a 
neighbor    of    ours,    to    a    fun< 

Q. — You    told    me   you    did    not    g< 
until    Thursday?      A      Well,    i    made   i 
mistake  it  was  Wednesday. 

Q. — •Since   the   adjournment    you 
come    fo    the   conclusion    that    you    have 
i    mistake,    that    you    did    not    g' 
out   on   Thursday?      A. It    was    We 
day    1     went    out.       I    had    been    out    the 
Sunday   previous. 

Q. — Who  have  you  been  talkii 
since  the  adjournment  hour"  \ 
one  at  all 

Q. — Have  you  not  talked  with 
mother?      A. — I    had    dinner     with    my 

tl612> 

mother. 

Q.— Did    not    talk    about    this    mat 
A. — Not    very    much.    T    was    too    busy. 

Q.— Did    you    talk    with    the    solii 
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or    anyone    one    else?      A. — No,    sir;    1 
have  not  seen  any  solicitors. 

Q. — Did  you  speak  to  your  husband 
abouti  it?  A. — I  saw  my  husband  just 
now  In   the  court. 

Q. — Have  you  been  speaking  to  youi 
husiband?  A. — Not  about  this-  I  was 
talking-  to  him  In   the  Court  House. 

Q. — And  before  that,  during-  the  ad- 
journment hour?  A. — Well,  I  went  out 
of  the  hall  with  him.  He  left  me  at 
the  door.  I  went  out  of  the  Court 
House   with   him. 

Q.— And  you  talked  with  him?  A.— 
I  spoke  to  him;  certainly. 

Q. — And  had  some  conversation  with 
him?      A. — Not    about    this    affair. 

Q. — Then,  since  the  adjournment, 
your  memory  has  been  freshened,  has 
it?  A. — I  thought  it  over  and  remem- 
bered that  it  was  Wednesday  -J  vent 
out,  and  then  I  came  down  to  the  city 
on  Wednesday  evening-  I  had  an  ap- 
pointment with  the  dressmaker. 

Q. — I  thought  you  said  you  had  been 
out  the  Sunday  previous?  A. — So  I  had, 
but  I  had  been  down  to  the  city  in  the 
meantime    and    back    again. 

Q. — When  did  you  leave  there?  A.— 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Mr.  Somervillf 
drove  me  down  to  the  car.  He  had 
been  to  a  funeral.     I  sent  word  to  him 

Q. — Do  not  go  Into  details.  Did  you 
stay  at  your  mother's  place  from  Sun- 
day to  Wednesday?     A. — No. 

(1613) 

Q.— Then  you  were  out  on  Sunday, 
and  I  want  to  know  when  you  went 
back  from  your  mother  to  Toronto? 
A.— On  Monday  or  Tuesday  I  went 
back 

Q.— You  went  back  to  Toronto  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday?       A.— Yes. 

Q. — Then,  when  did  you  leave  Toronto 
and  go  back  to  your  mother?  A. — On 
Wednesday  I  think  it  was,  or  Tuesday 
night  or  Wednesday  night,  I  don't  re- 
member, I  didn't  bother  keeping  any 
account  of  it- 

Q.— Will  you  swear  it  was  Wednes- 
day? A. — Well,  I  will  swear  I  was  out 
there   on   Wednesday. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  it  was  Wednes- 
day you  went  out.  A. — I  will  have  to 
think  a  minute.  I  think  it  was  Tues- 
day night  I  went   out. 

Q. — First  it  was  Thursday  night,  then 
it  was  Wednesday  night,  and  now  it  is 
Tuesday  night?  A. — Well,  I  was  there, 
out    there    all   the   time   I   spoke   about. 

Q. — Then  were  you  out  there  Tues- 
day, Wednesday.  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day? A. — I  wasn't  out  there  Friday. 
I  think  it  was  Tuesday  evening  I  went 
out. 

Q- — And  did  you  stay  out  from  the 
Tuesday  evening  until  Good  Friday? 
A. — No.    sir. 

Q. — Then  you  were  there  on  Tuesday 
and  you  went  back  when?  A. — Wed- 
nesday. And  came  out  again  on  Wed- 
nesday  night. 

Q. — Did    you   leave    there   Wednesday 


morning?       A.— No,    Wednesday    after- 
noon. 

Q. — What  time  did  you  get  into  To- 
ronto? A. — In  the  evening  about  6 
o'clock. 

(H>14) 

Q- — And  what  time  did  you  go  out 
again  that  night?  A — I  went  out  on 
the  late  car. 

Q.— What  time  is  that?  A.— I  think 
it  leaves  Toronto  about  8  o'clock. 

Q. — And  you  would  get  in  about  1"  ' 
A. — After  9  I   know   the  car  gets   in. 

Q- — Do  you  still  adhere  to  your  state- 
ment that  you  went  out  there  on  the 
preceding  Sunday?  A. — I  was  out  thei'e 
that   Sunday. 

Q.— Did  you  go  out  on  Sunday?  A.— 
No,  I  could  not  get  out  there  unless  I 
drove   out. 

Q.— When  did  you  go  out?  A — I  sup- 
pose the  Saturday.      I  don't  remember. 

Q.—  Did  you  go  out  on  the  Friday 
preceding  Good  Friday?  A.— No,  I 
think  it  must  have  been  Saturday  I 
went   out. 

Q.— And  did  you  stay  over  Sunday? 
A. — Yes,  I  stayed  over  Sunday.  I  go 
out  so  often    that   1  cannot  remember. 

Q- — Your  mother  did  not  recollect 
whether  you  were  there  for  a  week  or 
ten  days?  A.— Well.  I  might  not  have 
been  out  in  the  last  week  or  ten  days. 

Q. — Your  mother  said  she  could  not 
say  whether  you  had  been  out  there 
the  week  or  ten  days  preceding  Good 
Friday.  According  to  your  story  yTfii 
have  been  out  there  two  or  three 
times. 

Mr.  Johnston:  She  said  he  was  out 
there  in  the  week  or  ten  days. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Pardon  me,  she  said 
she  would  not  say  whether  she  was 
there  during  the  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 
However,  you  have  said  she  might  have 
forgotten  and  that  her  memory  was 
not  good.       A. — It   is  not  very  good. 

Q  —You  say  you  went  out  on  Satur- 
day?     A.— I  say  I  was  out  on  Sunday. 

(1615) 

I  went  out  to  sppnd  Sunday. 

Q. — You  went  out  on  Saturday,  you 
spent  Sunday,  and  did  you  come  back 
on  Monday?      A. — Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Q.— Which  was  it?  A. — I  cannot  tell 
you    which   day   it   was. 

Q- — Cannot  you  say  whether  it  was 
Monday  or  Tuesday  you  came  back 
to  Toronto?  A.— No.  it  was  either  of 
those  days.       I  could  not  remember. 

Q. — When  did  you  go  out  again  to 
Newmarket?  A.— I  think  it  was  Tues- 
day night. 

Q. — And  how  long  did  you  stay?  A. 
— Just  until  Wednesday.  I  had  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  city  on  Wednesday, 
with  the  dressmaker,  and  I  came  in 
to  keep   it. 

Q. — And  then  you  went  back  on  Wed- 
nesday night?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — So  that  we  have  got  you  out  there 
three    times    during    the    week?        A.— 
That  is  not  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Q. — I  do  not  say  it  was,  but  you  went 
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out  there  three  times  in  the  week  pre- 
ceding Good  Friday?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  is  from  the  preceding  Satur- 
day? A.— I  went  out  on  the  Satur- 
day. 

Q — What  was  the  occasion  of  these 
three  visits?  A. — Why,  to  see  my 
mother,   of  course. 

Q.— You  live  in  Toronto?      A.— I  do. 

Q. — And  you  went  out  on  these  three 
several  occasions  with  no  other  oblect 
in  view  than  the  desire  to  see  your 
mother?    A. — That  is  right. 

Q. — No  business  of  any  kind?  A.-- 
Not,  particularly,  no. 

Q.— No  suggestion  about  her  going  f  or 
a  trip  at  the  last  visit?  A — We  had 
spoken  of  it  several  times  before. 

(1016) 

Q.—  You  said  you  might  have  spoken 
of  it  last  year,  I  am  speaking  of  the 
three  occasions  preceding  Good  Friday? 
A. — I  spoke  of  it,  yes.  I  spoke  of  go- 
ing away  on  Good  Friday. 

Q. — But  you  did  not  invite  your  moth- 
er until  you  went  out  that  day?  A.— 
I  may  have  spoken  to  her  about  it. 

Q. — But  you  did  not  recollect  a  little 
while  ago.  Now,  then,  you  say  that 
when  you  went  out  there  preceding 
Good  Friday,  you  went  out  on  a  Wed- 
nesday night?       A.— Yes. 

Q- — Was  it  on  Wednesday  night  thai 
you  ordered  the  livery  rig?  A.— It  was 
Wednesday  afternoon  that  I  ordered 
the  liver  rig  for  Thursday. 

Q.— When  did  you  order  it  to  be 
there?      A.— In  the  afternoon. 

Q.— Of  what  day,  you  ordered  it  on 
Wednesday  to  be  at  your  mother's 
place,  what  day?    A.— Thursday. 

Q.— What  hour?  A.— In  the  after- 
noon for  one  of  the  afternoon  cars,  they 
go  quite  frequently. 

Q. — Did  you  mention  the  particular 
car  you  wanted  to  catch?  A.— Yes, 
I   think   I   did. 

Q.— What  was  it?  A.— I  think  it 
was  the  5  o'clock  car- 

Q.— So  then  you  tell  us  that  without 
communicating  with  your  mother  you 
made  up  your  mind  to  send  this  out, 
feeling  sure  she  would  go?  A.— Well. 
we  had  spoken  about  it  several  times 
before. 

Q- — A  little  while  ago  you  said  you 
had  not  spoken  aibout  it?  A.— No,  I 
did  not  say  that.  T  said  I  had  spoken 
to  my  mother  about  taking  this  trip 
several  times. 

Q.— You  told  me  you  had  not  invited 
her  until  the  last  day  preceding  Good 
Friday,  did  you  not  say  that?  A.— I 
said  I  had  spoken  to  my  mother  sev- 
eral times  aibout  it,  I  may  have 
spoken 

(1617) 

Q.— You  said  you  had  not  invited  her 
until  the  Good  Friday  trip0  A.— I  had 
spoken    to    her    about    it.    it    was    quite 

understood. 

Q—  Then  do  you  take  that  back.  I 
asked    you    the    question    had    you    in- 
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vited  her   to  go   with   you  before   that? 
A.— I  had  spoken  to  her  several  times- 

Q. — You  told  us  you  might  have 
spoken  to  her  about  a  year  ago,  but 
I  am  speaking  of  this  particular  trip 
to  Buffalo,  had  you  prior  to  the  Thurs- 
day preceding  Good  Friday  invited 
your  mother  to  go  on  that  trip?  A.— I 
may  have  spoken  to  her  about  it.  I 
think  I  did  speak  to  her  about  it.  We 
talked  over  it  so  much  that  I  don't 
remember. 

Q  — Then  you  want  to  take  back 
what  you  said  before?  Then  did  you 
tell  your  mother  that  you  were  going 
to  order  the  liver  rig?  A. — I  suppose 
1  did.  I  don't  remember  those  little 
things.      I  suppose  I  did.      I  may  have. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  her  the  time  you 
were  going  to  order  it?  A. — She  must 
have  known  the  time  to  be  ready. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  her  before  you  order-* 
ed  it.  I  mean?  A. — I  suppose  I  did.  I 
don't  remember. 

Q.— Then  had  you  when  you  left  for 
Toronto  en  the  Tuesday  or  Wednesday 
told  your  mother  that  you  were  going 
to  take  her  away  on  Good  Friday?  A. 
— I  think  very  likely  I  spoke  to  her  on 
Sunday. 

Q. — I  want  your  oath  on  it,  did  you  or 
did  you  not?  A.— Well,  I  tell  you  I 
don't   remember. 

Q. — Then  did  you  see  Mr.  Somerville 
on  the  Wednesday  afternoon?  A.— I 
did-  He  was  up  at  a  funeral.  I  zoll 
you. 

(1618) 

Q. — Well,  you  saw  him?  A. — I  saw 
him,   yes. 

Q. — Who  drove  you  out  to  your  mo- 
ther's place  on  Wednesday?  A. — On 
the  Wednesday?  It  was  Tuesday  night 
I  told  you  I  went  out  to  my  mother's. 

Q. — You  told  me  you  went  out  on 
Tuesday  night  and  again  on  Wednes- 
day? A. — Well,  Wednesday  night  I 
went  out  after  I  came  back  from  the 
city-  It  was  Mr.  Somerville's  boy.  I 
think,  that  drove  me  out  at  that  time. 

Q. — Then  on  the  Wednesday  di3  you 
tell  him  to  send  out  the  rig?  A— It 
was  Wednesday  afternoon,  but  I  t^ld 
Mr.  Somerville  himself  when  he  was 
up  to  the  funeral. 

Q.— What  day  did  you  tell  him"?  A— 
Wednesday. 

Q. — And  you  told  him  the  time  to 
send  it  out?  A.— Yes.  I  told  you  I 
had     an     appointment     in     the     cii^-     01) 

Wednesday! 

Q. — You  told  us  that  several  times? 
A. — And  Mr.  Somerville  was  up-  and  I 
asked  him  If  he  would  drive  me  down 
to  the-   car.   which  he  did. 

Q. — You    were    driven     homo    by    Mr. 
Somerville's         man?        A- — Wedn 
night. 

Q. — And  then  how  many  of  you  came 
in  to  meet  the  Metropolitan  car  next 
day?  A. — His  boy  and  my  mother  and 
father   and    myself. 

O- — Four  of  you  in  the  one  rig?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — And    you    came    to    Toronto,    any 
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other  person  with  you,  you  did  not  see 
Mr.  Lioyd  out  there?  A.— No,  I  don't 
know  Mr.  Lloyd  to  see  him. 

Q. — Don't  know  Mr.  Lloyd  at  all?  A. 
—No. 

Q. — Then  what  did  you  do  when  you 
cam^  to  Toronto?  A.— Went  around 
to   my    house. 

(1619) 

Q. — Was  your  husband  there,  Mr. 
Frank  Sullivan?  A. — No,  he  was  not 
at   home. 

Q._Where  was  he?  A— Either  in 
Sudbury  or  North  Bay,  I  don't  remem- 
ber. 

Q.— That  is  on  the  Thursday?  A  — 
Yes- 

Q. — Then  you  left  at  what  time  for 
Buffalo?    A. — Friday  morning. 

Q. — How  long  had  your  husband  be?n 
away  before  this?    A.— A  f^v  days. 

Q. — What  do  you  call  a  few  days?  A. 
— Oh,  two  or  three  days. 

Q. — About  two  or  three  days  before 
this?      A.— Yes. 

Q. — He  told  you  when  he  was  going 
away  to  go  and  get  your  mother  ind 
father?  A. — No,  sir,  he  knew  nothing 
about  It  at  all- 

Q. — And  he  did  not  know  you  were 
going  to   Buffalo?       A. — No. 

Q. — Had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  it? 
A. — No,  I  don't  think  he  had. 

Q. — And  it  was  not  in  consequence 
of  anything  he  said  that  you  went  out 
to  get  your  father  to  go?    A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — He  was  In  complete  Ignorance  of 
your  movements?  Do  not  nod,  the  re- 
porter cannot  take  that  down?  Do 
you  say  yes,  that  he  was  in  complete 
ignorance  of  your  movements?  A. — 
I  said  yes. 

Q. — Then  if  I  understand  you  aright, 
you  were  out  at  Newmarket  or  at  your 
mother's  place  about  three  times  pre- 
ceding this  Good  Friday,  within  the 
week  preceding  the  Good  Friday?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q. — Was  your  husband  there  on  any 
of  these  occasions?  A. — No,  I  don't 
think  he  was. 

(1620) 

Q. — Give  me  your  oath  on  that?  A. — I 
think  he  was  out  the  week  before.  I 
think  he  spent  Sunday  with  me  there. 

Q. — You  think  he  spent  the  preceding 
Sunday  with  you?    A.— Yes. 

Q- — That  is  the  Sunday  preceding 
Good  Friday?  A— Yes.  *  I  think  it 
was  Sunday,  I  am  not  positive  whether 
it  was  the  Sunday  or  Saturday. 

Q- — But  you  went  out  on  Saturday, 
you  know?      A.— I  know  that. 

Q- — And  you  were  there  on  Sunday? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Did  he  go  out  with  you  on  the 
Saturday?  a.— Yes,  I  think  so,  we 
often  go  out  to  spend  Sunday. 

Q. — I  am  not  speaking  of  your  often 
going  out,  I  am  speaking  of  this  par- 
ticular occasion,  did  he  go  back  to  town 
with  you  on  Monday?  A. — No,  he  went 
to  North  Bay. 

Q- — He  went  on  the  Monday  to  North 
Bay?    A.— Yes. 


Q.— On  the  Sunday  when  he  was  out 
there  or  during  the  time  he  was  at 
your  mother's  place,  did  any  discussion 
take  place  about  your  father  going  off 
on  this  holiday  trip?  A.— No,  I  don't 
remember  that  there  was  anything  said 
about  it. 

Q. — Nothing  said  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  him  to  go  away  for  his 
health?  A.— No,  he  had  been  talking 
about  going  away  for  his  health  for 
some  time.  I  don't  remember  that 
my  husfoand  had  any  conversation 
about  it  at  all.  He  had  nothing  to 
do  with  my  father's  movements. 

Q.— At  all  events,  it  was  not  dis- 
cussed? A- — I  don't  remember  that  it 
was. 

(1621) 

Q. — You  have  no  recollection  of  any- 
thing being  said  about  it,  about  his 
going  to  Buffalo  or  Rochester  or  any 
other  place?  A. — I  don't  remembev 
that  it  was  said  at  that  particular  time. 

Q. — And  you  and  your  husband  did 
not  discuss  about  his  going  there?  A. 
— My  husband   had  other  things 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  if  you  and  your 
husband  discussed  it?  A. — I  don't  re- 
member that  we  did. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not? 
A. — I  don't  remember  that  we  did.  I 
won't  swear  that  we  did  or  did  not-  I 
say  that  I  don't  remember. 

Q. — Did  any  discussion  take  place  in 
his  presence  about  his  father  going 
away  to  Buffalo?  A.— Not  that  I  re- 
member of. 

Q. — So  he  went  off  to  North  Bay  or 
Sudbury  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  your  father  intended  to  take 
an  outing?      A.— As  far  as  I  know. 

Q. — Had  you  any  communication  with 
your  husband  from  that  time  until  af- 
ter you  went  to  Buffalo?      A.— No. 

Q. — None  whatever.  Then  you  left 
on  the  Friday  morning  for  Buffalo? 
A.— Yes- 

Q. — Got  there  somewhere  about  mid  - 
day?  A.— I  think  half-past  eleven  th= 
train   gets  in. 

Q. — You  went  over,  we  are  told,  to 
the  Arlington?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — 'And  how  long  did  you  remain 
there?      A.— All  day. 

Q. — What  time  did  your  mother  leave 
there?  A.— ^She  left  on  the  evening 
train. 

Q.— Who  saw  her  off?       A.— I  did. 

Q-— Anybody  else?      A.— My  father. 

Q.— And  who  else?  A.— I  think  that 
was  all  that  went  to  the  train  with 
her. 

(1022) 

Q- — When  was  it  arranged  your  mo- 
then  should  leave  Buffalo  and  go  bacS 
that  same  day?  A. — We'll,  we  both  in- 
tended to  come  back:  we  just  went  foi 
the  day. 

Q. — You  fwJere  not  going  for  your 
health,  nor  your  mother  for  her  health"? 
A. — Well,  we  were  going  for  a  trip. 

Q. — It  was  a  very  short  trip,  simply 
a  trip  to  Buffalo  and  back  in  the  same 
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day?    A.— There  was  a  holiday  trip  on 
and   we   thougrht  we   would   go. 

Q— A  trip  to  Buffalo  and  bjck  in 
the  same  day?  A.— We  very  often  do 
that. 

Q.— And  your  father  remained  be- 
hind? A.— My  father  went  to  ffloches- 
ter. 

Q.— When?     A-— That  same  evening-. 

Q- — How  do  you  know?  A.— Well 
didn't  I  stay  in  Buffalo? 
_  Q- — I  don't  know,  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  from  you?  A.— Well,  I  say  I  did 
stay  in  Buffalo.  My  husband  fame  to 
Buffalo,  in    the    afternoon. 

Q. — But  you  mother  went  away?  A 
— Yes,   about  three  o'clock,   I  think. 

Q.— Great  surprise"  to  you  for  him  to 
turn  up  in  Buffalo?     A.— It  Vas 

Q- — You  imagined  he  was  in  Sudbury 
or  North  Bay?  A— I  expected  he  was 
at  either  North  Bay  or  Sudbury. 

Q. — But  unexpectedly  he  turned  up 
at  Buffalo  on  the  Friday?  A.—  7es. 
Good  Friday. 

Q.— And  it  was  the  merest  accident 
your  meeting  him?  .—Well,  I  saw  him 
get  off  the  train.  I  was  sitting  in  the 
pari  or  of  the  hotel.  Or  at  least  come 
out  of  the  depot. 

(1623) 

Q- — You  could  not  see  him  get  off 
the  train  if  you  were  in  the  street? 
A.— No,   I  was   in  the  hotel. 

Q.— fitting  at  one  of  the  windows* 
A.— ^es. 

Q— Upstairs  or  down?  A.— Upstairs 
in   the   parlor,  of  course. 

Q— And  then  by  the  merest  accldenl 
looking  out  of  the  window  you  saw 
your  husband  trying  to  get  on  a  car*3 
A.— Yes. 

Q.— Which  way  was  he  going,  up- 
town? A.— Yes,  I  presume  it  would  be 
uptown. 

Q.— What  did  you  do?  A.— I  opened 
the  window  and   called  to  him. 

Q. — Did  he  seem  surprised  to  find  you 
there?  A.— No.  he  had  been  to  the  city 
in  the  meantime.  He  came  to  Toron 
to  that  morning  and  found  that  T  had 
gone.  He  came  that  morning  after  I 
had   left. 

Q—  Where  did  he  find  out  where  you 
had  gone  to?  A.— From  my  brother- 
in-law,  my  husband's  brother. 

Q.— Where  would  he  find  out  from 
him?  A.— Why,  from  my  brother-in- 
law. 

Q. — Where  does  he  live?  a.— He 
works  at  the  Registry  Office. 

Q—  That  Is  what  he  told  you,  that 
he  had  got  back?  A.— That  was  the 
truth   he    told    me. 

Q  —  I  am  not  asking  you  if  it  was 
the  truth,  I  am  asking-  what'  he  told 
you?  A.— Yes,  that  is  what  he  told 
me. 

Q—  Did  you  expect  he  was  going  to 
go  after  you?  A.— why.  certainly  he 
would   come. 

(1624) 

Q.— You  thought  that?     A.— Of  cours< 
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he   would    come   when   he    found   out   I 
was   over   there. 

Q.— Why  should  he  go  over  there? 
A.— To  spend  the  day  with  me,  of 
course. 

Q.— You  only  intended  to  spend  the 
day  there?  A.— Well,  when  he  came 
over  I  stayed  longer. 

Q— How  long  did  you  stay  "there? 
A. — Over    Sunday. 

Q.— When  did  you  go  to  Rochester? 
A.— I   did  not  go  to  Rochester. 

Q.— When  did  Mr.  Sullivan  go  to  Ro 
Chester?     A.— He  did   not  go  that   time 

Q.— Where  did  you  stay  over  Sun- 
day,  at  the  hotel?     A.— Certainly. 

Q—  And  your  husband  stayed  with 
you  until  the  following  Monday  morn- 
ing?    A.— He  did. 

Q. — And  where  did  he  go  then?  A  — 
Came  back*  to  the  city. 

Q.— And  you  came  with  him?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q. — Where  did  you  go  then?  A. — Tc 
my  house. 

Q. — Then  when  did  you  go  out  to  see 
your  mother  after  coming  back?  A.— 
I  did  not  go   out. 

Q. — I  thought  you  Were  in  *he  habit 
of  going  out  two  or  three  times  a  week"? 
A. — Well,  I  was,  but  I  have  not  been 
well. 

Q. — Some  weeks  elapsed,  a  couple  of 
weeks  anyway,  and  you  have  not  seen 
your  mother  until  when?  A. — Until 
this   morning. 

Q. — Where  have  you  been  meanwhile? 
A. — Oh.  around  the  city. 

Q. — Did  you  know  that  people  were 
endeavoring  to  serve  you  with  a  sub- 
poena for  weeks  past?  A. — No.  T  did 
not. 

(1625) 

Q. — Do  you  swear  you  have  been  liv- 
ing in  your  house  all  this  time  since 
you  caT'e  hack?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  have  not  been  absent  from 
your  house?  A. — Oh.  yes,  many  tnr.es 
but  not  out  of  the  city. 

Q. — Have  you  been  there  over  night 
since  you  returned?  A. — Well,  T  al- 
ways returned  to  stay  in  my  house: 
yes,   T  have  been   there  every   night. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  people  making 
inquiries,  and  the  answer  was  that 
you  were  not  at  home?  A. — Well,  I 
don't   suppose   I    was  at   home. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
did  not  hear  that  people  were  trying 
t.>  subpoena  you?  A.— I  don't  know 
whether  they  were  trying  to  subpoena 
me. 

Q.— You  heard  it  stated  that  they 
were  there  after  you?  A.— Not  until 
Mr.  Johnston  sent  me  word. 

Q. — He  could  find  you.  but  apparently 
the  others  could  not. 

Mr.  Riddell:  T  do  not  think  they  trl*»d 
very    much. 

Mr.  Ritchie  Did  you  give  any  money 
to  your  mother  or  father  on  this  occa- 
sion?     A— T   did   not. 

Q. — Did  you  see  your  husband  give 
any  money  to  any   of  them?     A.-N". 
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Q. — You  did  not  see  any  money  pas? 
at  all?     A.— No. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  communication 
with  you  father  after  he  went  to  Ro- 
chester?    A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — Any  letter  from  him  at  all?  A. - 
No,    sir. 

Q—  And  did  not  write  him?  A. — No, 
sir- 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  your  hus- 
band went  over  to  see  him  or  not?  A 
— I    think    he   did. 

Q.— When?  A.— I  think  it  was.  I 
could  not  tell  the  date,  I  think  it  was 
last  Saturday. 

(162G) 

Q. — But  prior  to  that  time,  do  you 
recollect  him  going-  over  to  give  him 
$5.00.  A.— No,  not  that  I  know  of.  1 
know  nothing  about  any  money  at  all 

Q. — You  did  not  know  whether  any 
money  was  given  to  your  father  when 
he  left  Buffalo  or  not  ?  A.— No,  I  know 
nothing   about   that   at   all. 

Q. — Or  whether  your  mother  gave 
him  anything  or  not?  A. — That  is  my 
mother's   business,    it    is   not    mine. 

Q. — At  all  events,  you  did  not  know 
anything  about  it?  Now,  do  you  know 
whether  your  husband  had  a  bank  ac- 
count?    A. — No,   sir,   he   has  not. 

Q. — Perhaps  you  have  It  for  him?  A 
— "Well,  I  have  a  small  one,  yes. 

Q.— In  what  bank?  A.— The  Canadi- 
an Bank  of  Commerce,  at  the  corner 
of  College  and  Yonge. 

Q. — Any  other  place?     A. — No,  sir 

Q- — Any  account  in  the  Centra]  Can- 
ada Loan  Company?  A. — I  have  no 
other    account    I    told    you. 

Q. — Was  you  husband  In  the  nabit 
of  drawing  cheques  on  your  account 
signed  by  the  power  of  attorney?  A 
— On  my  account? 

Q. — Yes?  A. — No,  sir,  he  never  drew 
a  cheque. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  that  he  did  "lot? 
A. — I   swear. 

Q. — Did  he  have  a  power  of  attorney 
from  you?     A. — No. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  get  any  cheques 
from    him?     A. — From    my    husband? 

Q. — Yes?  A. — No,  he  has  no  bank  ac- 
count. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  getting-  $500 
from  him  last  'Christmais?  A. — No. 
sir. 

Q. — Quite  sure?  A. — I  answered  that 
I   have    not. 

(1627) 

Q. — You  are  quite  sure  of  that?  A.— 
I  am  positive. 

Q.— You  did  not  get  $500,  or  any  sum 
like  that?     A.— No,   sir. 

Q- — You  won't  want  to  take  that 
back?  You  are  clear  about  that?  A.— 
I  am  quite  clear  about  that,  yes,  quite 
clear. 

Q. — And  equally  clear  that  you  did 
not  get  a  suit  for  $150,  at  Catto's,  at 
about  the  same  time?  A. — I  am  quite 
clear. 

Q.— Did  not  get  anything  at  Catto's? 


A. — I  get  all  my  clothes  at  Catto's. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  do  not  understand  whit 
evidence  my  learned  friend  thinks  he 
is  getting.  I  object  to  this  line  of  ex 
amination  entirely.  It  is  not  directed 
to  anything  that  is  being  tried  here. 
We  have  surely   enough  of  it. 

The  Chancellor:  It  is  very  interesting 
and  does  not  hurt  anybody  if  Mr.  Rit- 
chie likes  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Do  you  say  you  did  not 
get  anything  from  your  husband  at 
Christmas?      A. — I    did    say   so. 

Q. — And  that  you  did  not  give  any 
power  of  attorney?     A. — I   did   not. 

The  Chancellor:    She  has  said  so- 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Did  you  have  any  con- 
versation with  you  husband  recently, 
yesterday  or  to-day.  about  your  bank 
account?  A. — No,  sir.  My  bank  ac- 
count is  too  small  to  talk  about. 

Q. — You  did  not  have  any  conversa- 
tion with  his  about  it  at  all?  A.— No. 
sir. 

Q. — Either  directly  or  indirectly''  A 
—No. 

Q. — Did  you  know  that  while  your 
father  was  away  telegrams  were  sent 
to  him?  A.— I  did  not. 

(1628) 

Q.— To  Rochester? 

Mr.  McEvoy:  He  says  he  did  not 
get  any. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  do  not  think  my  learn- 
ed  friend  should   intervene. 

The   Chancellor:    No,   it   is  better   not 

Mr.  Ritchie:  What  is  your  first  name? 
A.— Hattie. 

Q.— Did  you  send  any  telegram  to  him 
signed    "Hattie"?      A.— I    did    not. 

Q.— Do  you  swear  that?  A.— I  swear 
I  did  not- 

Q.— Did  you  send  any  telegrams  to 
your  husband  signed  "Hattie,"  while 
he  was  in  Rochester?     A.— I   did  nor. 

q  —  And  you  got  no  message  from  your 
father  or  husband  while  he  was  away? 
A.— No.    sir,    I    did    not. 

Q.— Just  look  at  this  telegram, 
"George  B.  Wilson,  April  18th"?  A.— 
I  never  saw  It  before. 

Q._Perhaps  you  can  tell  me— this  is 
addressed  to  him  at  the  National  Ho- 
tel. Rochester?     A.— Yes. 

q  —You  knew  that  was  where  he  was 
staying?      A.— Why.    yes,    I    suppose    I 

did.  ,,     • 

Q.-VTbje  "telegram  is  signed  '  fiat- 
tie."  "Will  be  to  see  you  to-night"?  A. 
—Well,  I  never  sent  it. 

The  Chancellor:  Is  that  from  To- 
ronto? ,     „ 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Yes,  my  Lord.  Toronto, 
April  18th.  Do  you  know  your  hus- 
band's  handwriting?      A.— I    do- 

q_IS   that   his?      A.— No,   sir. 

q. .Have  you  any  idea  whose  hand- 
writing it  is?  A.— I  have  not  the  slight- 
est idea. 

q  _IS  there  any  other  Hattie  in  your 
family  except  yourself?  A.— No,  sir, 
not  that  I  know  of. 

Q. — And    while    that    is   sent    in    that 
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way  to  your  father,  you  have  not  any 
idea  who  sent  it?  A.— Not  the  slight- 
est. 

(1629) 

Q.— You  know  your  husband  went 
over  on  the  18th?  A.— 1  don't  remem- 
ber the  date.  I  think  it  was  last  Sat- 
urday he  went  over. 

Q- — That  is  the  second  time.  He  was 
over  there  a  short  time  before  that 
Let  me  see  you  copy  that  telegram  out 
now,  put  down,  "Will  be  to  see  you  to- 
night."     A.— (The    witness    complies.) 

Q.— Now  sign  "BDattie."  (The  witness 
complies.) 

Q.— Now  address  it  "George  B.  Wil- 
son" up  here.  A.— (The  witness  com- 
plies.) 

Mr.  Riddell:  You  could  not  get  any- 
thing much  more  different  than  that 
You  had  better  send  for  your  expert 
again. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  suppose  their  Lord- 
ships can  act  as  experts.  (Telegram 
and  copy  made  by  witness  marked  Ex- 
hibit <;r>.) 

Q.— At  all  events  your  husband  did 
gc>  over  on  the  16th?  A — Well,  I  know 
that  he  went  last  Saturday.  I  don't 
remember  anything  about  his  going  be- 
fore. 

Q.— The  18th  would  be  last  Saturday 
or  Saturday  week.  He  was  away  Sat- 
urday week,  was  he  not?  A.— On  Sat- 
urday he  went   over,   yes. 

Q—  Then  that  would  be  the  18th?  A 
—Well,  I  don't'  know   about  the  date. 

Q.— You  have  no  doubt  that  would  be 
correct?  A.— I  don't  remember  the  date 
Cross-examined    by    Mr.    Johnston: 
°  — You  have  not  been  very  well  late- 
ly?    A.— No,  Mr.  Johnston,   I  have  not 
°  —And  you  are  not  well  to-dav?  A.— 
No,  sir. 

(Ifi30) 

Q—  And  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
undertaking  to  be  here  and  your  will- 
ingness to  tell  what  you  knew,  you 
would  not  have  been  out  of  your  house? 
A. — I  think  not. 

Q- — And  you  feel  as  If  you  ought  tc 
be  at  home  now  and  lying  down?  A  — 
Yes. 

Q.— And  have  so  felt  all  day7  A  — 
Yes. 

''—Then  I  won't  keep  you  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

Tli.-  Chancellor:  Is  that  your  case. Mr. 
Blake? 
Mr.   Blake:    Yes,    my   Lord. 
Mr.  Ritchie:   Subject  to  what  we  said 
about  the  banks. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  the  case  Is 
closed.  Are  you  ready  to  go  on,  Mr 
Johnston? 

Mr  Johnston:  1  think  so,  my  Lord 
I  am  ready  to  go  with  the  bank  men 
I  have  no  other  witnesses  here,  my 
Lord.  We  have  telephoned  for  the 
bank  nun.  and  they  are  on  their  way 
They  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes. 
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DEFENCE. 

Norman  W.  Linton,  sworn.  Exam- 
ined  by    Mr.    Johnston: 

Q.— What   is   your  position,    Mr.   Lin- 
ton?   A.— Well,  I  am  collection  clerk  in 
the  bank. 
Q— What   bank  ?   A.— Ontario. 
Q.— At  the  head  office?     A.— Yes,   sir 
Q— Corner   of    Scott    and    Wellington 
street?     A.— Yes,   sir. 

Q.— What  position  did  you  occupy  In 
the  bank  last  September?  A.— I  was 
on  the  ledger  for  a  few  days,  that  Is 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  rather.  The  or- 
dinary ledger  keeper  was  away. 

Q.— Will  you  look  at  your  ledger  ac- 
count, Crossin  &  Company,  for  the  11th 
of  September?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Do  you  find  a  deposit  that  dav? 
A.— On  September  11th,  $900. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  who  made  that  he 
posit?  A. — No,  I  cannot  tell  who  made 
it  by  this  book. 

Q. — In  order  that  we  may  have  it  on 
record,  and  as  briefly  as  you  can  give 
it,  what  is  the  practice  at  your  bank 
in  making  a  deposit,  what  would  be 
done  with  that  particular  deposit?  A 
— It  would  be  given  to  the  ledger  keep- 
er by  the  teller,  and  by  him,  that  is  the 
ledger  keeper,  entered  in  this  book,  fo- 
lioed,  put  on  file  and  taken  away  by  the 
supplementary    man. 

Q. — What  would  represent  that  in 
writing,  you  say  the  ^deposit,  the  money 
would  be  given.  Would  anything  ac- 
company the  money"'  A. — The  deposit 
slip. 

The  Chancellor:  You  say  the  teller 
would  give  it  to  the  ledger  keeper.  GIvp 
what?  A. — The   tellpr   receives  the  depo- 

(1637) 

sit  slip  with  the  money,  and  then  he 
hands  the  deposit  slip  to  the  ledger 
keeper. 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  deposit  slip  would 
be  made  out  by  whom?  A. — By  the 
customer. 

Q. — The  customer  would  leave  the  de- 
posit slip  with  whom?  A. — The  receiv- 
ing teller. 

Q. — Who  was  tellpr  at  that  time? 
A. — Mr.   Howarth,   I  believe. 

Q. — Then,  when  the  receiving  telley 
got  thp  deposit  slip  and  the  money  did 
he  make  any  entry?  A. — He  would  en- 
ter it  in  his  blotter. 

Q. — 'From  there  where  would  the  de- 
posit slip  go? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  You  are  speaking  of  the 
practice,  not  of  this  particular  In- 
stance? 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  am  speaking  Crf 
this    particular    instance. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  If  he  knows  of  his  ->wn 
knowledge- 
Mr.  Johnston:  T  am  coming  to  the 
fact.  How  would  it  reach  you  as  led?- 
er  keeper?  A.— It  would  be  priven  t'1 
mi'  by  tli<>  receiving  teller. 

Q. — Would  the  monev  be  given  to  von 
too?    A.— No,  sir. 
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Q.— Just  the  slip?  Could  you  have 
an  entry  of  that  kind  in  your  book  with- 
out receiving  the  deposit  slip?  A. — No, 
sir. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  proper  thing;  "Could  have." 

Mr.  Johnston:  Then  what  is  on  che 
deposit  slip?  A. — All  the  particulars, 
the  denominations  of  the  bills,  or  The 
Cheques,  and  usually  by  whom  deposit- 
ed, and  for  whom  deposited. 

Q. — Do  you  make  any  entry,  or  does 
the  receiving  teller  on  the  deposit  slip? 

(1638) 

A.— He  initials  the  slip.  Otherwise  I 
should   not   put   it   through   my  book. 

Q. — Then  is  there  anything  else~put 
on  a  deposit  slip  but  that  before  it 
comes  to  you?    A. — No. 

Q. — Do  you  put  anything  on  the  de- 
posit slip?    A.— The  folio  of  the  ledger. 

Q.— "Where  do  you  put  it?  A.— On  the 
left  hand  corner  of  the  deposit  slip. 

The  Chancellor:  You  said  the  slip 
is  initialled  by  the  teller?  A— Yes, 
he  takes  the  money  and  initials  it  to 
show  me  that  the  money  was  wlth_it. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Look  at  this  deposit 
slip,  which  will  be  Exhibit  66,  and  say 
whether  that  deposit  slip  ever  went 
through  your  books?  A. — No,  sir,  it 
was  never  entered  by  me. 

The  Chancellor:  Has  it  any  date  On 
it? 

Mr.  Johnston:  11th  September,  1902. 
I  produce  this  from  the  custody  of  the 
manager  of  the  bank,  Mr.  Smith.  He 
is  your  manager?      A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Now  you  see  the  letter  "H,"  what 
would  that  represent,  who  would  put 
that  on  if  it  .was  a  genuine  deposit 
slip?      A.^The  teller  would. 

The  Chancellor:  Where  is  the  "H"? 
A.— This  is  intended  for  the  *'H."  It 
looks  more  like  an  "L."      This  blue. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  It  is  not  an  "H."  A. 
—It  is  not  an  ''H." 

Mr.  Johnston:  Of  course  it  is  an  "H." 

Mr.  Ritchie:     He  says  not. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  will  take  the  evi- 
dence of  the  witness. 

(1639) 

Q. — Do  you  trace  the  blue  lines  there? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — When  your  attention  is  called  to 
it,  what  letter  is  that?  A.—  Well,  it 
looks,   it  might  be  taken  for  an  "N." 

Q.— Is  that  Mr.  Howarth's  initial? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ritchie:     "N"? 

Mr.  Johnston:  No,  Is  the  blue  initial 
on  the  deposit  slip,  Exhibit  06,  Mr- 
Howarth's  initial?  A.— No.  it  is  not 
Mr.  Howarth's  initial.  I  would  know 
his   Initial. 

Q. — Wras  there  anybody  on  that  date 
who  would  be  entitled  to  initial  a  de- 
posit slip  except  Mr.  Howarth?  A. — 
The  other  receiving  teller  would. 

Q. — What  is  his  naitip?      A. — Kelso. 

O.— Is  that  his  initial?      A.— No,   sir- 

Q. — Then  that  initial,  whatever  it  's. 
you   say   is    not   the   genuine   initial   of 


either  Howarth  or  Kelso?      A. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ritchie*      That  is  surely  leading. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Now  do  you  find  anv 
ledger  folio  on  that  slip?  A. — No, 
there  is  no  folio  on  that  slip. 

Q. — Could  that  have  passed  through 
your  hands  as  ledger  keeper  without 
having  that  ledger  folio  on  it?  A. — It 
is  possible,  but  most  improbable.  I 
might  tell  you  why,  sir-  Because  If 
I  fail  toi  put  my  folio  on  the  corner  of 
that  deposit  slip,  and  put  it  on  the 
file  for  the  supplementary  man,  when 
he  took  it  to  sort  it  up  according  to 
folio  he  would  not  And  the  folio  there, 
therefore  he  would  hand  it  back  to  me. 
thinking  I  had  failed  to  enter  it  in  my 
ledger. 

Q.^Then  the  slip  that  would  repre- 
sent that  deposit  would  be  held  by 
Whom?  By  the  bank  or  the  depositor? 
A.— By  the  bank. 

(1640) 

Q. — As  what?       A. — As  a  voucher. 

Q. — Is  it  the  only  voucher  you  have 
of  the  details  of  the  deposit?  A.— Yes, 
sir. 

Q.— Do  you  keep  them  all?  A. — We 
do. 

Q- — Do  you  let  your  customers  have 
them  to  take  away?  A. — Frequently. 
Not  to  take  away.  Frequently  for  re- 
ference in  the  office. 

Q. — If  you  omitted  to  put  the  ledger 
folio  in  the  right-hand  corner  where 
you  indicate,  it  goes  to  the  supplemen- 
tary cash?  A. — The  "supplementary 
man,   yes. 

Q. — And  it  would  be  at  once  returned 
to  you?  A.— He  would  think  that  I  had 
not  entered  it  in  this  book  because  my 
folio  was  not  in  the  corner.  It  would 
be  returned  to  me  at  once  in  the  ordin- 
ary course. 

Q. — And  you  would  correct  It?  A. — 
If  I  had  failed  to  enter  it  I  would  do 
so- 

Q. — Are  these  slips  checked  over  in 
the  morning  afterwards?    A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q.— Would  the  ledger  folio  have'  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  slip  next 
morning?      A. — No. 

Q. — It  would  end?  A. — It  might  not 
be  noticed. 

Q. — But  it  would  end  with  the  sup- 
plementary man,  and  with  you?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q — Then  what  should  be  on  the  left- 
hand  corner  of  that  slip?  A. — Folio. 
Just  the  figures,  314. 

(Deposit  slip  now  marked  Exhibit  SCL) 

Q. — Do  you  always  put  your  slips  on 
a  file?    A.— Yes.  sir. 

Q.— What  kind  of  file  do  you  use?  A. 
— Oh,  just  an  ordinary  file,  a  wire  file, 
a  sharp  point. 

(1641) 

Q. — And  are  they  taken  away  the 
next  day  and  filed  away?  A. — They 
are  taken  away  that  night,  taken  away 
during  the  day,  any  time  that  the  sup- 
plementary man  likes  to  take  them, 
and   then    they   are   filed   away   in    the 
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file  next  day  after  being  called  off. 

Q — Ha?  exhibit  'it!  ever  been  put  up- 
on a  file.       A.— No,   sir. 

Q. — is  No.  66  the  deposit  slip  which 
you  got  as  your  voucher  on  the  llth 
September,  1002?      A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  authorize  anyone  to 
make  such  a  deposit  slip  as  that  repre- 
senting-   that    transaction?     A. — No,    sir. 

Q.— When  did  you  first  know  of  that 
deposit  slip,  exhibit  66?  A.— That  Is 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  it  when  you 
showed  it  to  me  Just  now. 

Q-  Did  you  know  anything  of  an  oc- 
currence that  t«ok  place  on  Saturday, 
the  ISth  of  April,  of  your  own  Know- 
ledge?   A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  see  Mr.  Gamey  in  the 
bank  that  day?    A.— I  did. 

Q. — That  is  at  your  bank,  the  head 
office,  corner  of  Scott  and  Wellington? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Mr.R.R.  Gamev,  th- 
member  for  Manitoulin.  know  him  to 
see  him?  A. — Well.  I  believe  he  was 
pointed  out  to  me  that  day  for  the 
first    time. 

Q — You  have  seen  him  here?  A. — I 
had  seen  him  before  that  in  the  bank, 
but  I  was  not  sure  of  him.  I  only 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him. 

Q. — Then  did  you  see  him  do  any- 
thing on   that  occasion?     A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — About  what  time  did  you  see  him 
in  the  bank?  A. — It  was  in  the  morn- 
ing some  time,  I  cannot  exactly  tell 
you  the  time. 

(1642) 

Q. — Did  you  see  him  again  in  the  af- 
ternoon  at  the   bank?       A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  me  what  denomina- 
tion of  bills  those  were  that  were  de- 
posited on  the  llth  day  of  September? 
A. — No.   sir. 

Q- — If  you  had  the  right  deposit  slip 
could  you  tell?      A.— Yes,  sir. 

The  Chancellor:  Are  they  not  on 
that  one? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Yes.  they  are  on  that, 
but   that   is  not  the  right  deposit  slip. 

The  Chancellor:  But  that  contains 
the  denomination  of  bills? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Yes,  my  Lord;  9  one 
hundreds. 

The  Chancellor:  He  says  that  did 
not  pit pp  through  the  bank,  but  the 
deposit  slip  would  show  the  denom. 
(nation  of  the  bills? 

Mr.   Johnston:     Yes.  my  Lord. 

Q.— Mr.  Smith  produces  another  de- 
posit slip.  Have  you  seen  that?  A. 
—Never  before,   sir. 

Q- — Is  that  initial,  whatever  it  is, 
your  initial?  A.  -Well,  you  mean  rhe 
teller's    initial? 

O—  Yes?  A.— It  is  neither  of  the  tel- 
ler's initials,  neither  of  the  receiving 
teller's    initials. 

Q. — And  were  those  the  only  receiving 
tellers  on  that  occasion? 

The  Chancellor:     What  date? 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  same  date,  my 
Lord.  Another  Blip.  (Exhibit  67). 
A. — I  think,  speaking  from  memory, 
those    tellers    were    there    that    day.    in 
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fact  I  am  almost  certain.      I  think  the 
regular    tellers    were    in    the    box    that 

(1643) 

day. 

Q — But  that  is  not  their  initials?  A. 
— That  is  neither  of  their  initials."" 

Q.— Take  that  slip.  "Credit  E.  Cros- 
siu  &  Co.  Deposited  by  E.  Crossfh, 
llth  September.  1902."  Have  you  two 
deposits  of  $900  on  that  day?  A.— No, 
sir. 

The  Chancellor:  How  much  is  that 
for? 

Mr.  Johnston:  10  fives.  20  tens.  30 
twtjpties  and  1  fifty.  Not  added  up? 
A.— No. 

Q— It  makes  $900.  I  did  not  add  it 
up  before.  If  you  got  a  slip  of  thtt 
kind,  would  it  appear  in  the  condition 
in  which  it  is  in?  A. — No.  sir,  it  would 
be  totalled. 

Q. — Could  you  make  the  entry  with- 
out totalling  it  up  in  some  way  or  an- 
other?   A. — No.    sir. 

Q. — You  only  give  the  sum  total  in 
your  book,  you  do  not  give  the  de- 
tails?   A.— Only    the    totals. 

Q.— Do  you  find  any  ledger  folio  on 
that  slip,  exhibit  67?      A. — No.  sir.' 

Q- — Is  that  blue  pencil  mark  your  re- 
ceiving teller's,  or  yours,  who  puts  that 
on?       A. — This   marking^ 

Q.— The  long  mark?  A.— That  should 
be  a  cancellation  mark  made  by  th^ 
accountant  the  day  after  when  he  calls 
them  off. 

Q. — The   long   blue   mark   on    the   silo 
is     made    by     the    accountant   the 
after  when  he  calls  them  off.      And  the 
initial  would  be   put  on  by   the   receiv- 
ing teller?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — The  folio  would  be  put  on  ay 
you?    A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Then  would  a  deposit  slip  of  that 
kind  pass  through  the  bank  without 
the  totals  being  put  on  the  face  of  it? 
A. — No.   sir. 

(1644) 

Q. — Now  look  at  that  slip,  exhibit 
67,  and  say  whether  that  ever  passed 
throught  the  bank  or  not  as  a  '-e.il 
transaction?      A. — No,  sir. 

The  Chancellor:  Has  it  been  on 
file?  A. — It  has  never  been  on  our 
file.  It  seems  to  have  been  rn  some 
file,  but  it  is  cut  out.  ours  is  not  a  file 
of   that   kind. 

i  Exhibit  t',7  put  in.) 

Cross-examined   by   Mr.    Ritchie: 

Q. — You  say  Mr.  Linton,  tlint  you 
wf»  the  led  e'er  keeper  in  Septembers 
1902?       A.— Yes.   sir. 

Q. — During  what  period?  A.  That 
is  on  September  11th.  I  entered  that 
deposit,  those  are  mv  figures. 

Q. — Have  vou  any  initial  there"  'Re- 
ferring to  the  ledger)?  A. — No,  sir.  no 
initial  of  mine.  That  is  the  account- 
ant's     initial. 

Q. — But  there  is  nothing  there  to  in- 
dicate- that  it  is  yours  at  all,  no  initial? 
A. — Nothing  but  the  fleur-  s. 

Q.— !>  and  two  noughts,  and  you  ^nv 
that    is   your  figures?     A. — Yes.    sir. 

The  Chancellor:       That   is  your  writ 
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ing?  A.— That  is  my  writing,  sir,  I 
know  it. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Q.— Your  figures?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q. — There  is  no  writing  apart  from 
the  figures?      A.— No. 

Q.— Look  at  exhibit  66.  It  is  perfect- 
ly clear  that  that  is  not  an  original 
deposit   slip?       A. — Quite  clear. 

Q. — And  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  this 
is  not  a  copy  of  an  original  deposit 
slip?       A- — It  might   be  a   copy   of   it. 

Q. — It  has  not  got  the  identifications 
that    you    would    have    on    an    original 

(1645) 

deposit   slip?       A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — You  would  at  once  say  that  was 
not  a  copy  of  a  deposit  slip?  A. — At 
once.      At    a    glance. 

Q. — Not  a  copy  of  a  deposit  slip  that 
had  once  passed  through  the  bank? 
A. — It  might  be  a  copy  of  it,  but  it  is 
not  the  slip  that  passed  through  the 
bank. 

Q. — And  that  is  not  a  copy  of  a  slir 
that  passed  throusrh  the  bank?  A. — It 
might  be  a  copy  of  it. 

Q. — Onlv  a  part  of  it. because  you  have 
told  me  the  deposit  slip  would  be  more 
than  that?  A. — Oh,  yes,  that  is  not  a 
copy  of  the  whole  thing. 

Q. — For  instance,  if  you  were  handed 
that?  A. — It  is  not  a  complete  deposit 
Q. — And  asked  does  it  purport  to  be  a 
copy  of  a  deposit  slip  that  had  passed 
through  the  bank,  what  would  you 
say?  A. — I  would  say  it  is  not  a  com- 
plete  copy. 

Q. — So  far  as  you  can  say,  there  arc 
no  initials-  on  there?  A- — No  initials? 
Well.  I  think  that  is  an  initial.  I 
have  seen  tellers'  initials  as  bad  as 
that. 

Q. — But  there  is  nothing  to  Indicate 
what  that  might  be?  It  might  be  ir 
"H"  or  an  "X"?  A. — T  know  that  it 
is  not  our   tellers'   initials. 

Q. — And  they  don't  look  anything  like 
your  tellers'  initials?     A. — No. 

Q. — Nothing  whatever?  A.  —  ■  >h.  woll 
I  wouldn't  say  nothing  whatever.  A 
man  might  sometimes  make  a  hasty  in- 
itial. 

Q. — There  is  no  apparent  atts  not 
there  to  copy  your  tellers'  initials?  A. 
— T  don't  know  that  I  would  say  that 
It  does  not  look  very  much  like  It  tc 
me. 

Q. — You  would  say  it  is  not  an  attempt 
to   copy    it?     A- — Well.    I    would    say    a 

(1646) 

very   poor   attempt. 

Q. — Not  an  attempt  at  all,  «would  you 
say?  A. — It  does  not  look  like  an  at- 
tempt to  duplicate  our  slip. 

Q. — And  that  for  many  reasons.  You 
say  the  slip  would  have  the  ledger  fo- 
lio on    the   left   hand    corner9     A.— Yes 

Q. — In  addition  to  that-  it  would  have 
well  defined  initials?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Which  this  copy  has  not  got.  This 
Exhibit   66?     A.— Yes,    sir. 


Q. — You  mean  no,  sir,  it  has  not?  A. 
— I  say  it  would  have  defined  initials 
on. 

Q. — And  this  Exhibit  66  has  not?  A. 
— It  has  not.  It  would  also  be  punc- 
tured by  the  file. 

Q. — So  that,  at  all  events,  you  or  any 
person  in  the  bank  would  not  be  mis- 
led by  thinking-  that  purported  to  be  a 
copy  ofl  a  deposit  slip  in  the  bank?  A. 
— Not   for   a    moment. 

Q. — Now.  speaking  about  Exhibit  (17 
would  the  same  remarks  that  you  made 
about  66  apply  to  it?  That  is  that  you 
would  not  for  a  moment  think  it  a 
copy  of  a  slip  that  had  passed  through 
the  bank?     A- — Not  for  a   moment. 

Q. — As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not 
purport  to  be,  there  is  no  total  there? 
A. — No  total?  There  would  be  a  total. 
Q. — And  the  blue  pencil  mark  is  net 
such  a  mark  as  would  be  ordinarily 
put   there?     A. — No,  sir- 

The  Chancellor:  Do  you  use  blue  pen- 
cil? A. — Green  crayon,  as  a  rule,  I 
think  the  accountant  uses.  Of  ."curse 
there  is  no  set  rule. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  This  is  blue?  A— Yes. 
ours  would  be  a  broader  cancellation 
mark. 

Q. — Would  you  for  a  moment.  if 
shown  that,  say  that  purported  to  be 
an  initial?     A.— Well,  it  is  not  our  tell- 

(1647) 

ers'    initials,    neither   of   them. 

Q. — Could  you  Indicate  what  that 
was?  A. — A  man  might  might  call  that 
g,u   initial. 

Q.— Could  you  tell  what  letter  it  was? 
A. — No.  sir. 

Q.— Could  anybody?  A.— Well,  I  would 
not  say  that.  I  say  I  could  not-  II 
does   not   resemble   any   letter    to   me. 

The  Chancellor:  It  might  be  an  "N" 
or  anything. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  It  might  be  anything. 
And  this,  you  say,  if  it  purported  to  be 
a  copy  would  have  the  ledger  folio  on 
it,  314.  and,  in  addition  to  that,  would 
have  the  cut  of  the  file?  A.— Punctur- 
ed bv  the  file. 

Q._So  that  neither  of  these  deposit 
slips,  00  or  67,  would  mislead  you  for 
a  moment  into  thinking  they  were  true 
copies  of  anything  that  went  into  the 
bank?     A.— Not   for  a    moment. 

Q.— Now,  you  say  that  this  was  a 
i-ouc-her.  That  your  genuine  deposit 
slips  would  be  a  voucher  to  the  bank? 
A.— Yes. 

Q_The  bank  ceases  to  have  ny  in- 
terest in  them  after  the  close  of  each 
month,  they  take  from  the  customer  a 
regular  receipt  for  the  cheques-  and  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  book.'  A.— 
Yes. 

Q_Every  month  that  is  done?  A.-r 
Well,  it  is  done  if  the  customer  brings 
in  his  pass  book.  He  may  fail  to  do 
so,  and  then  it  runs  on  <~ov  another 
month,  but  that  is  the  usual   custom. 

Q. — The  usual  custom  is  to  make  the 
customer    vouch    for    the    cheques    and 
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withdrawals?     A.-He   signs   a    receipt 

Q.— So  that  from  that  time  fovth    the 

deposit  slip  is  not  a  voucher,  and  is  not 

(1648) 

needed  by  the  bank?     A.— Except  as  a 
matter  of  reference.  Mcept  as  a 

Q— No  practical  value  after  that"  A 
— No,   sir. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Johnston- 
y.—Oan   you   say  whether  it  is  or  is 

1  Wen'VTleav  value'  after  SbS 
desZy  them^11^6  that  S°™  h™** 
Q— Can  you  say  that  it  is  of  practi- 
cal value  of  not  after  the  month  or 
two  months?  A.-Yes,  I  think  I  can 
safely   say  that. 

The  Chancellor:  Does  your  bank  de- 
stroy them?  A.— No.  sir;  we  keen 
them.  ' 

Mr.  Johnston:  Why  do  you  keep 
them  if  of  no  value?  A.— They  mij?ht 
be  needed  for  reference,  if  you  came 
in  and  asked  to  see  yours,  why  you 
would  probably  think  it  strange  if  we 
had  destroyed  them. 

Q  —  Supposing  a  dispute  arose  as  to 
a  certain  deposit  oni  a  certain  day,  as 
to  the  number  of  bills,  and  so  on  the 
only  way  you  could  determine  that 
would  be  by  the  deposit  slip?  A.- 
Yes,   sir. 

Q.— And,  therefore,  if  that  question 
ever  arose  you  would  have  to  have 
your   deposit   slips?      A.— Yes,    s?r. 

Q— Now,  the  receipt  given  by  the 
customer  is  not  always  signed,  is  it? 
A.— Yes,   sir,  always  signed  by  him. 

Q. — Not  always  signed  'every  month, 
sometimes  they  are  not  signed  for  sev- 
eral months,  is  that  the  fact?  A— 
Sometimes  the  pass  book  runs  for  sev- 
eral months  without  being  made  up. 
Q-— And  all  that  is  signed  in  the  re- 
ceipt;  is  the  balance?     A.— Yes. 

(1649) 

Q.— Nothing  about  deposits?  A.— The 
balance  at  that  date. 

Q. — Nothing  about  deposits?  A. — No- 
thing about  deposits. 

Q.— And  the  receipt  only  shows  that 
he  has  examined  his  books  and  finds 
that  the'  balance  blank  dollars  and 
cents  is  correct?     A. — Yes. 

Q- — And  it  is  a  receipt  for  his 
cheques?    A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  that  is  all  the  receipt  shows? 
A. — Yes.   sir. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  No,  it  is  a  receipt  for 
the  correctness  of   the  balance. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  have  said  so. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  My  learned  friend  ought 
to  produce  that  if  we  are  going  to  have 
evidence  as  to   it. 

The  Chancellor:  You  can  put  in  a 
blank  form  of  the  receipt,  and  that 
will  show. 

Mr.  Johnston:  We  will  put  that  in. 
You  say  that  you  would  not  be  de- 
ceived by  those  slips?    a.— No,  sir. 

Q — What    were    they    doing    in    your 
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bank;   what  were  they  there  for'    \  — 
These   slips    I    have    just    been    looking 

Mr  Ritchie:  Surely  my  learned 
fnend  cannot  ask  him  that.  The  wit- 
ness said  he  did  not  know  what  th.-v 
were     for.      The     first  time      he     saw 

IrJZS  Zas  "I1611  they  were  Put  in  h^ 

hands  here.  A.-I  was  just  going  to  say 
that   again. 

Mr.  Johnston:  What  would  they  be 
for.  these  slips?     A.— I  don't  know 

«.^T"    *ltchie:      Do      your      Lordships 
chink  that  a   proper   question? 
Mr.  Johnston:  That  is  all. 

(1650) 

Frank  R.  Howarth,  sworn.  Exam- 
ined   by   Mr.    Johnston: 

Q.—  What  is  your  position  in  the 
bank?     A.— Receiving  teller,   sir. 

Q—  What  were  you  on  the  11th  day 
of  September  last?  A.  —  Receiving 
teller. 

Q— And  you  were  then  in  the  he  id 
office  of  the  Ontario  Bank,  corner  of 
Scott  and  Wellington  streets,  Toronto? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q- — Do  you  know  Mr.  Gamey?  A  — 
I  do. 

Q- — Do  you  remember  seeing  him  on 
the  11th  day  of  September,  when  a  de- 
posit was  made?     A— I  do. 

Q.— Who  made  the  deposit?  A.— Mr. 
E.  Crossin. 

Q—  A  deposit  of  how  much?  A. — 
$900. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  what  bills 
they  were?  A.— One  hundred  dollir 
bills. 

Q.— That  went  to  the  credit  of  whom, 
according  to  the  books?  A. — E.  Cross- 
in   &    Co. 

The  Chancellor:  Do  you  say  you 
saw  Gamiey  there,  or  Crossin.  or  both? 
You  were  asked  whether  Gamey  made 
a  deposit,  and  I  thought  you  said  you 
saw  Crossin- 

Mr.  Johnston:  Crossin  made  the  de- 
posit. 

The  Chancellor:  Was  Mr.  Gamey 
there?  A. — We  are  speaking  of  the 
18th  of  April? 

Mr.  Johnston:  No,  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1902.  Do  you  know  who  made 
the  deposit  on  that  occasion?  A. — Mr. 
Crossin  made  the  deposit. 

Q. — Do  you  know  his  handwriting? 
A.— Yes.  I  do. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Mr.  Ganney's  hand- 
writing? A. — Well.  I  am  not  very  posi- 
tive about  it. 

(i  <;.->n 

Q. — Then  you  would  see  the  deposit 
slip  which  was  handed  out  a  week  agt) 
last    Saturday?     A.— I   did. 

Q. — And  you  knew  in  whose  hand- 
writing that  was?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And   that   is,    I   suppose,   the 
son    for    your   saying    that    .Mr.    Crossin 
made    the    deposit,     because    you     saw 
it    in    his   handwriting0      A.— Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Have  you   any  recollection,  apart 
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from  that  as  to  who  made  the  deposit 
on  the  11th  of  September,  1902?  A.— 
No,  I  have  not-  Of  course,  on  the  slip 
it  is  marked  "Deposited  by." 

Q. — And  that  was  Mr.  Crossin's  writ- 
ing? 

The  Chancellor:  Is  that  the  slip  you 
have  here,  or  some  other? 

Mr.  Johnston:  No,  my  Lord,  I  am 
going-  to  account  for  that  in  a  mo- 
ment. Did  you  have  the  original  de- 
posit slip  in  your  possession,  or  in  the 
possession  of  the  bank  on  Saturday, 
April    ISth?      A.— I    had. 

Q. — Where  was  it?  A. — It  was  in  the 
vault. 

Q. — Had  Mr.  Crossin's  book  been  en- 
tered up  at  that  time?  A. — I  think  it 
had,  of  course  I  don't  know  anything 
about  that. 

Q-— You  don't  do  that?     A.— No,   sir. 

Q. — Did  you  see  Mr.  Gamey  on  the 
ISth  of  April,  Saturday  week?  A.— I 
did. 

Q.— About  what  hour?  A.— About  1U 
a.m.,  I  should  think. 

Q. — He  came  to  your  wicket,  I  un- 
derstand?    A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  to  you?  A. 

— He  asked  to  see  the  Crossin  Company 

deposit  slip  of  the  11th  of  September, 

1902.  * 

(1652) 

Q. — Did  you  tell  him  to  do  anything? 
A. — Yes,  I  told  hiim  to  go  and  speak 
to    the  accountant   about   it. 

Q. — And  did  he  say  anything  to  you? 
A. — He  said,  "Would  you  mind  speak- 
ing to  the  accountant  for  me?" 

Q.— And  did  you  do  that?     A.— I  ("ad. 

Q. — And  what  did  you  ask  the  ac- 
countant? A. — I  told  him  that  Mr. 
Gamey  wished  to  see  the  Crossin  Com- 
pany deposit  slip  of  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Q. — Who  is  your  accountant?  A. — Mr. 
Brown. 

Q. — Then,  did  Mr.  Brown  seek  fur- 
ther information  regarding  it?  A. — He 
went  into  the  manager's  room. 

Q.— That  would  be  Mr.  Smith's  room? 
A.— Yes, 

Q. — You  don't  know  what  took  place 
there?     A.— No,   I   do   not. 

Q. — Then  Mr.  Brown  came  out,  and 
he  told  you  something.  What  did  he 
say?  A. — He  said  I  might  show  Mr. 
Gamey   the   slip. 

Q.— And  did  you  go  and  get  the  slip? 
A.— I   did. 

Q. — And  did  you  show  it  to  Mr. 
Gamey?     A.— I  did. 

Q.— What  did  Mr.  Gamey  do?  A.— 
He  looked  at  it  a  moment,  and  then 
he  said  he  wished  to  make  a  copy  of 
it-  He  turned  around  to  the  desk  in 
front  of  my  wicket. 

Q. — Is  there  any  blue  pencil  on  that 
desk?     A.— Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q. — Do  you  keep  blue  pencils  on  the 
desk  outside  the  clerks'  department? 
A.— No. 

Q- — How  long  was  he  there?  A. — 
Well,  I  should  say  about  two  or  three 
minutes. 


Q. — Then  what  was  the  next  thing 
that  he  did?  A. — He  came  back  and 
passed  a   deposit  slip  in   the  wicket. 

Q- — What  was  on  the  deposit  slip 
that  you  gave  him  that  morning?     A- — 

(1653) 

Nine  one   hundred  dollar  bills. 

Q.— Date?  A.— The  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1902. 

Q.— Name  of  account?  A.— Edward 
Crossin    Company. 

Q.— Deposited    by?      A.— E.     Crossin. 

Q.— The  ledger  folio  on  it?  A.— I 
don't  know  what  the  folio  was.  This 
is  out  of  my  department. 

Q.— Look  at  Exhibit*  67,  and  tell  me 
how  you  got  that?  A— This  is  the  slip 
that   Mr.   Gamey  passed  in   to  me. 

Q.— In  place  of  what?  A. — In  place  of 
the  slip  with  nine  one  hundred  dollar 
bills. 

Q- — And  this  slip  reads,  "E.  Crossin 
&  Co.  Deposited  by  E.  Crossin,  11th 
September,  1902.  10  x;  5,  20  x  10,  30 
x  20.  1  x  50."  Not  added  up.  Of 
course  you  saw  at  once  that  was  not 
the  slip  you   gave  him?      A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q- — Did  you  give  him.  the  original 
slip  to  take  away  with  him?  A. — I 
did  not. 

Q. — Then,  when  you  got  this  slip, 
which  you  say  of  course  is  not  a 
genuine  slip?     A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — Anybody  I  suppose  would  know 
that.  Did  you  see  the  initials,  or  r.n 
initial  on  the  bottom?  A. — Yes,  I  no- 
ticed that. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Do  not  lead  the  witness, 
please. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  the  blue 
pencil   mark  you   are   speaking  of? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Yes. 

The  Chancellor:  You  saw  the  blue 
pencil  marks  on  it? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Yes.  and  the  blue  line? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

The  Chancellor:  That  includes  the 
line? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Could  that  slip  have 
passed    through    your   bank?      A. — No, 

(1654) 
it  could   not.     Not   in   the   shape   it   is 
In. 

Q. — Then  what  did  you  do  when  vou 
got  this  slip?  A.— I  called  Mr.  Gam.^y. 
He  passed  it  right  in  and  walked  cut. 

The  Chancellor:  What  do  you  say  he 
did?  A.— He  passed  the  slip  in  and 
walked  towards  the  door.  He  went 
right  to  the  door.  Did  not  make  any 
remarks.  I  saw  it  was  not  right  and 
called  him.  He  was  walking  townrls 
the   door  then. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Was  he  in  a  position 
to  hear  you  when  you  called  to  him? 
A. — I  think  he  was. 

Q. — Did  you  speak  loud  enough  for 
him  to  have  heard  at  this  distance? 
A.— I  think  so.  He  was  only  two  or 
three  yards  from  the  wicket.  Of 
course  I  cannot  say.  He  may  r.ot 
have  heard  me. 

Q. — Of  course  not.  I  am  only  taking 
your  judgment  of  it. 
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Q.— Did  he  pas?  right  out  of  the 
bank?      A.— He    did. 

Q. — Were  there  other  customers  in 
the  bank  at  the  time?  A.— Yes,  there 
were. 

Q  —  Then  what  did  you  do.Mr.  Gamoy 
having  passed  out?  A.— T  turned 
around  back  in  my  cage  and  spoke  to 
the  messenger,  he  was  standing  right 
at  the  door. 

Q.— What  is  his  name?  A.— Mr.  Bar- 
ton. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  him  of  the  occur- 
rence?   A. — I  did. 

Q. — What  did  you  see  him  do?  A.— 
He  walked  around  to  the  front  of  my 
wicket  and  looked  around  to  see  if  he 
could  find  any  trace  of  the  lost  slip. 

Q. — Did  he  look  at  the  place  where 
Mr.  Gamey  had  been  standing?  A. — 
He  did. 

(1655) 

Q. — Then,  I  understand,  you  report- 
ed this  occurrence  to  whom?  A. — To 
Mr.   Brown,    the   accountant. 

Q. — And  he  referred  you  to  someone? 
A. — No,  he  did  not  refer  me  at  all.  He 
went  into  the  manager. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  the  manager  what 
had  happened?  A.— I  did.  He  went 
in  and  reported  to  the  manager,  and 
then  he  said  that  Mr.  Smith,  the  man- 
ager, wished  to  speak  to  me. 

Q. — And  you  told  him  what  had  tak- 
en   place?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  do  you  know  what  was 
done  with  the  messenger?  A. — The 
messenger,  I  believe,  was  despat?h*d 
ai  once   to  try  and  find  Mr.  Gamey. 

Q. — We  will  call  him  and  see  whit 
he  has  to  say  about  it.  Now,  did  you 
pee  Mr  Gamey  later  on  that  morning? 
A.— I   did.    yes. 

Q. — How  long  after  this  occurrence 
olid  you  see  him?  A.— Oh,  T  should 
think  about  hsJ'  an    haur. 

n._ who  camp  with  him?  A. — Mr. 
Crossin. 

Q.— Then    he    and    Mr.    Crossin    came 

to  the  bank  together,  and    vhat  did  vou 

do?      A.— Well,    he    came    and    said    it 

:    funny    thing,    he    could    not    ljn- 

d-'  ^tand. 

Q.— Who  came0  A.— Mr.  Gamey.  He 
came  to  the  wickei  and  said  it  was  a 
funny  thing,  he  thought  he  had  given 
me  the  original  slip,  he  said, he  couldn't 
understand    it. 

Q. — Did  you  say  anything  to  him?  A. 
— No,   T   did   not. 

Q.— Then  what  did  you  do  wh°n  he 
anil  Crossin  came  down  to  the  bank, 
make  any  further  search?  A. — Yes. 
I  went  oul  and  helped  them  look 
around  to  see  if  they  could  find  any 
trace  of  it. 

(1656) 

Q. — Was  there  any  trace  of  it  :•> 
be  found?     A.     No,  there  was  not 

Q. — Had  the  messenger  come  )>a  k 
and  reported  in  the  meantime?  A. — 
He   had. 
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Q.— Then  what  was  the  next  thing 
you  did,  after  you  hunted  around  the 
bank  and  could  find  no  trace  of  -.he 
original  slip?  A.— I  went  up  to  Mr. 
Crossin's  office  with  Mr.  Crossin  and 
Mr.   Gamey. 

Q — Were  you  told  by  Mr.  Gamey 
which  way  to  go?     A.— Yes. 

Q.— What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.— 
He  just  said  he  could  not  understand 
about  the  slip.  He  might  have  Ion 
it  in  the  street,  he  said. 

Q. — And  then?  A. — We  went  over 
the  route  taken  by  him  as  well  as  he 
could  remember,  and  found  no  trace 
of    it. 

Q. — What  route  did  you  take?  A. — 
Well,  we  went  across  Scott  street,  and 
then  up-  we  went  out  on  to  Wellington 
street,  and  across  the  road  and  up 
Scott  street,  and  along  the  next  street 
running  above  that,  Colborne  street, 
along  Colborne  street,  and  then  i  p 
along  King,  along  Colborne  to  Yonge, 
up  Yonge  to  King,  along  King  to  Bay, 
and  up  Bay  to  Adelaide,  and  to  his  of- 
fice. 

Q.— You  knew  where  his  piano  place 
is?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Did  you  go  to  the  office?  A  — 
I  did. 

Q.— Did  you  find  any  trace  of  the  or- 
iginal on  the  way  up?     A.— No.  sir. 

Q.— Then  did)  he  say  anything  about 
having  lost  the  slip  again?  First, 
which  side  of  Scott  street  did  you  say 
he  went  up?  A.— I  went  up.  I  sup 
pose,   it  would  be  the   southwest   side. 

(1657) 

Q.— Did  you  cross  Scott  street?  A  — 
I  did. 

q. — I  mean  you  crossed  from  fhe 
bank  to  the  west  side  of  Scott  street? 
A.— Yes,   sir. 

Q.-Came  up  as  far  as  Wellington0 
A. — To   Colborne. 

Q.— And  then  along  Colborne  to 
Yonge?    A.— Yes. 

Q—  rP  Yonge  to  King,  along  King 
to  Bay.  Bay  to  Adelaide,  and  thence 
to  the   office?     A.— Yes,   sir. 

q. — Were  you  on  the  south  side  of 
Wellington  street?  A.— I  was  on  the 
noi  tli   side. 

q_aii  the  way?  A.— Weil  we  only 
went     across,    you    see,    across 

St!'"-t. 

Q.— You  did  not  go  west  pn  Welling- 
ton   street'.*      A.— No.    sir,    only    to 
the   corner. 

Q.— And  you  did  not  go  along  the 
Btreet?     A— No,   sir. 

Q.— Did    lie    make    any    excuse 
about    the    slip    to    you?      A      N 
kept    saying    he    could    not    understand 
about    it.    that    was    all. 

Q. — Did  he  make  any  search  in  his 
|mi.  fcetS    for   it  "      A.     -He    ilid 

Q. — Whereabouts  did  he  do  this1'      i 
— In    the    Crossin    office. 

Q.— Did  he  in  the  bank?  A— 1  can- 
not   say. 
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Q.— But  you  saw  him  at  the  Crossin 
office  making  a  search  in  his  pockets*' 
A. — I  did. 

Q — Which  pockets  was  he  search- 
ing?    A.— All  of  them. 

Q—  Then  you  parted  with  him?  Was 
anything-  said  between  you?  A.— Well, 
I  spoke  to  him.  I  asked  him  about 
who  put  the  initial  on  that  slip.  He 
said   he   did. 

The  Chancellor?  What  slip?  A.— 
On  the  slip  he  handed  in  to  me. 

(1658) 

Mr.  Johnston:  Look  at  Exhibit  (57, 
is  that  the  slip  he  handed  in  to  you 
in  place  of  the  genuine  one?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q- — And  that  is  the  slip  you  asked 
him  about  who  put  the  initial  on?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q — And  he  told  you  he  did?  A.— 
Yesv 

Q.— When  you  got  the  slip,  was  it 
just  freshly  written,  or  had  it  been 
written  some  time?  A.— It  looked  as 
if  it  had  been  freshly  written,  light 
blue  ink.      The1  ink  was  light  blue. 

Q. — Has  it  changed  in  color  since? 
A. — Yes,    it  is   darker. 

Q. — Did  he  give  any  reason  for  put- 
ting the  initial  on  the  slip?  A. — Yes. 
he  said  he  wished  to  have  a  copy  of 
the   original   slip. 

Q. — Did  you  say  anything  to  him 
about  that?  A. — I  told  him  it  wa*s  not 
a   copy. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  him  in  what  way 
it  was  not  a  copy?     A. — I  did. 

Q.—  What?  A.— I  told  him  that  the 
denominations   were    different. 

Q.— What  did  he  say  about  that?  A. 
— He  said  he  could  not  understand  it. 
He  must  have  had  some  other  slip  in 
front    of   him. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  him  what  the  de- 
nominations were  on  the  substituted 
slip?     A. — No,   I  did  not. 

Q. — Now,  had  he  any  other  slip  from 
the  bank  excepting  the  $900  one  that 
morning,  as  far  as  anything  he  got 
from  you?  A. — That  is  the  only  one 
he  got  from  me. 

Q. — Then  did  he  say  anything  more 
about    it?      A. — Not    in    the    office. 

(1659) 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  more  my- 
where  else  about  it?  A. — He  did  on 
the  street. 

Q.— What  did  he  say?  A.— He  said 
it  would  not  make  any  difference  any- 
way, that  thd,  amount  totalled  the 
same,   and  everything. 

Q. — Had  he  ever  got  a  deposit  slip 
from  your  bank  before,  to  your  know- 
ledge?    A.— No,  sir. 

Q.— Then,  when  you  came  back,  did 
you  make  a  report  to  your  manager? 
A.— I  did. 

Q- — And   he   gave  you   some   instruc-   i 
tions?     A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Instructions  to  go  to  Mr.  Bar- 
wick's  office?     A.— Yes.  sir. 

Cl 


Q.— I   do  not  care  for  the  conversa- 

2?'  ,  Dl,d  you  s°  to  Mr-  Barwick's 
office?     A.— I    did. 

Q.— And  did  you  take  the  substituted 
slip  with  you?     A.— I  did. 

Q.— Did  you  tell  Mr.  Barwick  the 
circumstances  as  they  happened?  A 
—I   did. 

Q.— Mr.  Barwick  is  your  solicitor'? 
A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Of  Barwick,  Aylesworth  &  Co 
Then  did  you  see  Mr.  Gamey  again  on 
that    day?      A.— I    did. 

Q.— About  what  "time?  A.— About 
two  in  the  afternoon,  I  should  think. 

Q. — Did  you   hear  him  sav  anything 

that  day  when  he   oame  back?     A I 

did    not. 

The  Chancellor:  Where  did  you  see 
him   again?     A.— In   the  bank. 

Mr.  Johnston:  What  did  he  do?  A. 
—He  handed  in  a  slip,  I  believe,  to  the 
accountant. 

(1660) 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Did  you  see  him,  and 
do  you  know  that?  A.— I  saw  him, 
yes.     I  did  not  see  him  hand  the  slip' 

Mr.  Johnston:  Did  you  see  him  hand 
a  paper  to  Mr.  Brown,  the  account- 
ant?    A.— I  did   not. 

Q- — Did  you  see  Mr.  Brown  after- 
wards?    A. — I  did. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  the  proper 
evidence,  what  Mr.  Brown  says. 

-.    Johnston:    Did    you    see   Exhibit 
6<>   afterwards   that   day  in   the   bank? 

Q.—  When?      A.— Just     shortly    after 
A.— I  did. 
Mr.  Gamey  had  gone  out. 

Q — Who  showed  you  66?  A.— This 
is  66,    is  it? 

Q.— Yes?  A.— Mr.  Brown,  the  ac- 
countant. 

Q—  That  shows  nine  one  hundred  dol- 
lar bills?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q— And  that  was  left  in  the  bank 
about  two  o'clock  or  so?  A. — Well,  I 
am  not  just  sure  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  He  does  not  know  that, 
he  said  he  did  not  see  It  handed  in. 

Th^  Chancellor:  He  said  Mr.  Gamey 
was  there  about  three  o'clock. 

Mr.  Johnston:  And  it  was  shortly 
after  two  o'clock  that  you  saw  this? 
A. — I  think  so.  I  am  not  just  positive 
about   the  time. 

Q.— 'Is  that  the  original  slip  of  the 
11th  of  September,  1902?  A.— It  is 
not. 

Q- — Was  it  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  is  in  now  when  it  was  handed  in. 
when  you  saw  it  on  Saturday  after- 
noon ?     A.— Yes,   sir. 

•  Q— 'Crumpled  up  in  that  way?  A.— - 
Yes,  sir- 

(1661) 

Q- — You  see  some  marks  in  blue?  A. 
—I  do. 

Q. — Is  that  your  initial  on  Rfi,  if  it  is 
an  initial?    A. — No,  sir. 

Q.— On  R7,  is  that  your  initial,  if  it 
be  an  initial?     A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — Do    all    these    deposit    slips   have 
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the  Initial  of  the  receiving  teller  on 
them?     A.— They  have. 

Q. — Have  you  got  one  of  your  slips 
here?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  got  a  blue  pencil  here? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q.— Wiii    you   take  this   (blank  slip)? 

The  Chancellor:  You  are  going-  to 
make   a   deposit,   are  you? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Well,  my  Lord,  I  ,\m 
going  to  make  it  in  my  mind. 

Q. — Now,  assume  that  to  be  the  de- 
posit slip  presented  to  you.  It  is  :iot 
completed.  Let  me  see  what  your 
act  in  regard  to  that  deposit  slip  would 
be  when  it  goes  in.  A. — (The  witness 
initials  the  slip  of  paper.)  (Exhibit 
68.) 

Q.— That  is  all  that  you  do?  A.— 
Yes.  of  course,  I  check  the  top  here. 

Q. — I  do  not  mind  that,  I  merely 
want   the  part   in   blue   pencil. 

The  Chancellor:  Did  you  use  a  blue 
pencil?      A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — It  was  said  it  was  a  green  one, 
but  you  use  a  blue  pencil?     A.— I  did. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Then  this  slip,  Ex- 
hibit 68,    is  the   standard   of  this   gen- 

(1662) 

tleman's  initials.  Then,  so  far  as  these 
slips  are  concerned,  67  could  not  be 
right,  from  what  you  have  told  us?  A. 
— No,   sir. 

Q.— And  66  is  not  right  by  reason  of 
what?  A. — It  Is  not  my  initial  on  it, 
and  then  it  is  not  checked  here.  There 
is.no  tick  mark. 

Q. — Then  the  long  blue  line  would  be 
made  by  whom?  A. — It  is  made  by 
the  accountant  when  he  checks  Ihe 
slips.  %  x 

Q. — And  when  does  he  check  them? 
A. — In  the  morning. 

(The   examination   is  closed.) 

(At  4.20,  adjourned  to  10  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  28th  April,  1903.) 

(1663) 
VOL  V. 

thirteenth:  day. 

April  28th,   1903,  10  a.m. 


The  Chancellor:  Now,  there  is  a 
witness  to  be  cross-examined. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Yes,  my  Lord.  I  de- 
sire first  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
court  to  the  fact  that  a  notice,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  suggestion  as  to  the  prac- 
tice made  by  the  court  the  other  day, 
has  been  served  upon  W.  J.  Douglas,  at 
Toronto,  who  is  publisher  and  proprietor 
of  the  Daily  Mail  and  Empire,  referred 
to  in  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  MoEvoy  filed 
herein. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Douglas  is  re- 
presented by  counsel,  and  your  Lord- 
ships will  bear  with  me  for  a  moment 
when  I   put   the  matter  in   this   way. 

I    do    not    understand    for    a    moment. 
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that  in  matters  of  this  kind,  I  or  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Riddell,  appear  in  any 
way  as  counsel  for  anyone,  excepting 
the  parties  to  this  investigation. 

The  Crancellor:  Just  a  moment  be- 
fore you  go  on.  You  say  counsel  ap- 
pears for  the  Mail? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  my  Lord. 

•Mr.  Clarke :  I  appear  for  Mr. 
Douglas. 

The  Chancellor:  Are  you  ready  to 
go  on? 

Mr.  Clarke:  I  am  not  ready  to  go 
on  this  morning.  I  ask  your  Lordships 
to  allow  the  motion  to  stand  until  to- 
morrow morning,  but  reserving  to  me 
the    preliminary      objection      that    your 

(1664) 
Lordships  have  no  jurisdiction  to  enter- 
tain this  motion. 

The   Chancellor:      Very   well. 

Mr.  Johnston:  All  Objections,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  may  be  preserved. 

The  Chancellor:  Let  it  stand  until 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  Johnston:  But,  I  should  like  it 
made  clear,  my  Lords,  that  the  proceed- 
ings that  are  taken  to  bring  the  matter 
before  this  court,  are  not  in  the  nature 
of  a  prosecution  at  all.  We  thought  it 
was  our  duty  to  bring  the  matter  pro- 
perly before  the  court.  Having  done 
so,  it  then  becomes  a  question  of  con- 
tempt or  mi  emit  cmiii-> t.  and  i-  certainly 
not  a  matter  in  which  myself  or  my 
learned  friend  can  in  any  way  prose- 
cute, or  appear,  further  than  to  lend 
such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  your  Lordships  to  get  at  the 
truth  of   the   matter. 

That  is  the  position  which,  I  think, 
it  is  our  duty  to  take.  If  your  Lord- 
ships think  we  should  take  any  other 
steps,  or  act  in  any  other  way,  either 
as  counsel  or  otherwise,  representing 
the  defence,  in  presenting  the  case  to 
the  court,  we  shall  obey  whatever  your 
Lordships  say. 

In  the  meantime  it  occurs  -to  me  that 
it  is  proper  to  do  what  we  have  done, 
and  that  our  duties  end  there,  in  a 
matter  of  this   kind. 

The  Chief  Justice:  In  simply  bring- 
ing the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
court. 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  my  Lord. 

^h\  Clarke:  I  suppose  the  record 
will  show  in  what  way  this  has  been 
brought    before    your    Lordships. 

( 1665) 

The  Chancellor:  One  moment.  Mr. 
Olarko. 

(Their  Lordships  confer.) 

Mr.  Clarke,  resuming: 

I  was  going  to  say,  my  Lord,  that  the 
notice  served  upon  my  client,  is  signed 
by  the  solicitor  for  the  defendant  in 
this    matter,    and    upon    the    face    of    it, 
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it  bears  the  character  of  a  motion  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant,  not  as  a  mat- 
ter instituted  by  the  court  for  the 
protection  of  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
the  court.  That  will  appear  by  record 
when  the  matter  comes  up  to-morrow. 
I  merely  mention  this,  that  my  learned 
friends  may  understand  the  attitude  we 
shall  take  when  the  matter  comes  up. 

The  Chancellor:  I  do  not  know  I 
am  sure  in  what  shape  the  matter  has 
been  raised  on  the  notice  that  has  been 
served,  but  we  have  been  guided  in  this 
matter  by  the  well  defined  practice 
which  has  been  laid  down  in  the  Parnell 
commission,  which  is  entirely  analog- 
ous to  this  enquiry. 

The  court  there  rigorously  abstained 
from  referring  to  anything  in  the  way 
of  newspapera,  and  so  on,  that  were  not 
'brought  before  the  commission  by  affi- 
davit of  some  person  who  was  ac- 
quainted 'with  the  facts,  and  who  laid 
the  information  before  the  court.  So 
that  whatever  newspapers  may  be  say- 
ing, right  and  left,  does  not  concern 
us  iait  all,  unless  some  application  is 
made,  and  the  particular  paper  verified, 
and  laid  before  the  court,  inviting  the 
•court's  attention  to  what  appears  on 
the  face  of  the  paper.  That  was  done 
dn  this  case.  And,  we  directed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  practice,  that  notice 
be  given   to  the  editor  or  prorietor,  or 

(1666) 
Whoever  it  was,  'to  show  cause  why 
they  should  not  explain  their  situation. 
It  appeared  to  us,  looking  at  the 
papers,  which  were  brought  before  the 
Commission,  that  there  were  two  points 
in  which  there  was  a  plain  infringe- 
ment of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court. 
We  do  not  intend  nicely  to  criticize  the 
comments  that  have  been  made,  some  of 
which  may  be  objectionable,  some  of 
which  may  be  deprecated,  some  of  which 
may  be  in  very  bad  taste.  That  is  a 
matter  for  the  good  sense  of  the  per- 
sons who  write  these  articles,  or  their 
ill-sense,  or  their  spite.  But,  there  are 
certain  things  which  cannot  be  per- 
mitted, if  this  tribunal,  or  any  court 
is  to  invite  or  command  respect.  "Con- 
tempt of  court,"  is,  perhaps,  not  the 
loorrect  expression.  It  is  interfering 
iwith  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
Where  articles,  for  instance,  indicate 
that  the  crime  has  been  committed, 
foretell  the  result,  and  pass  judgment, 
with  a  sort  of  prophetic  instinct,  or 
foresight,  which  may  prove  to  be  false 
prophecy — <when  they  do  that,  there  is 
a  clear  invasion  of  the  court's  duty. 
The  court  has  to  determine  whether 
Mr.  Gamey  has  been  bribed.  When 
newspapers  proclaim  that  Gamey  was 
bribed,  they  pre-judiore  the  case.  What 
is  the  use  of  our  going  on  with  the  en- 
quiry, when  the  newspapers  declare 
Gamey   was   bribed?    The   case   is   tried. 


Mr.    Clarke:      Then,   again 

The  Chancellor:  me  one  mo- 

ment. There  is  another  matter  in  which 
it  appeared  to  us  there  was  a 
clear  invasion,  or  violation  of 
what  was  proper.  There  were  certain 
investigations  taken  up,  we  cannot  say 
<with  closed  doors,  it  was  not  in  camera, 
but      that      might      have      been      done, 

(1667) 

and  Mr.  Ritchie,  in  looking  at  the  evi- 
dence, made  certain  examination 
through  books,  and  found  entries  which 
he  thought  might  lead  to  some  result. 
Mr.  Ritchie  was  careful  to  say,  when 
Mr.  Riddell  made  the  objection,  and  you 
will  see  it  in  these  books  here.  (Refer- 
ring to  the  extended  evidence.) 

'^lr.  Riddell:  I  am  taking  no  objec- 
tion on  behalf  of  those  who  are  ac- 
cused, but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  to 
turn  up  the  accounts  of  a  bank,  of  a 
private  customer,  that  the  customer 
ought  to  be  heard. 

"Mr.  Ritchie:  I  have  not  given  the 
names  of  any  of  them.  I  have  purposely 
abstained  from  doing  so."  (Page  1455.) 
So  that  there  was  an  investigation 
made  for  information.  It  was  not  evi- 
dence. It  might  never  be  evidence.  But 
yet  t.iis  thing,  which  was  privately  con- 
ducted, and  tin  names'  carefully  con- 
cealed, was  blazoned  aDroad  the  next 
day.  It  was  never  intended  to  be  evi- 
dence unless  it  turned  out  it  was  rele- 
vant to  the  issue.  It  was  disclosing  tttJ 
name  of  a  private  corporation,  and  put- 
ting the  thing  in  such  a  shape  that  tne 
privacy  which  the  bank  claimed  was 
violated,  and  the  directions  which  tin- 
court  gave  for  private  information  ob- 
tained in  this  way,  were  violated,  and 
the  function  of  the  court,  in  regulating 
the  giving  of  the  evidence,  was  entirely 
disregarded  by  a  newspaper  undertaking 
to  publish  it  to  the  world,  when  it  was 
not  evidence  at  all.  It  was  information 
which  might  be  evidence. 

In  these  two  respects,  we  thought  the 
rule    should    be    clearly    understood. 

As  to  all  the  rest  of  it,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  comment  back  and  forth, 
we  are  not  going  to  nicely  criticize 
where  the  lines  are  to  be,  but  these  two 
matters  seem  to  us  plain  violation; 
therefore,  the  rule  was  granted,  and  the 
same  rule  will  be  granted  in  every  case 
that  is  brought  before  us. 
(1668) 

Mr.  Clarke:  Your  Lordship  has  not 
had  your  attention  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  the  name  of  the  corporation  was 
disclosed   in  the   evidence. 

The  Chancellor:  Not  in  the  official 
evidence.  I  have  it  before  me.  It  was 
not  disclosed,  or  intended  to  be  disclosed. 

Mr.  Riddell:  The  only  place  is  at  page 
1452,   and   that   says — . 

Mr.   Clarke:    A   three   thousand   dollar 
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cheque  is  also  referred  to  in  the  official 
evidence. 

The  Chancellor:  But  you  put  it  to- 
gether. The  names  were  not  given  in 
connection  with  this  transaction.  Mr. 
Ritchie,  the  counsel,  I  think  will  bear 
me  out  in  saying  that  this  was  a  mat- 
ter of  private  investigation.  I  took  no 
notes.  The  reporter  was  carefully  di- 
rected not  to  take  down  certain  things, 
and  he  did  not  take  them  down.  1| 
was  all  conducted  with  a  view  to  dis- 
covering, violating  the  privacy  of  the 
individuals  for  the  time,  in  the  interests 
of  justice — violating  that,  but  not  in- 
tending that  they  should  be  published. 
However,  you  can  take  vour  course.  We 
have  just  indicated  the  way  in  which 
we  think  there  has  been  a  violation.  But, 
you  can  show  cause.  You  can  explain 
it,  and  so  on.  It  can  stand  over.  There 
is  no  exceptional  attention  being  paid 
to  any  particular  newspaper.  That  is 
the  idea.  We  are  dealing  with  any  case 
of  the  kind  that  may  he  brought  Defore 
us  by  either  side  on  affidavit.  It  is  no 
concern  of  ours. 

(1669) 

Mr.  Clarke :  We  will  bring  our  case 
before  you  on  affidavit  to-morrow,  and 
put  our  position  clearly. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Certainly.  We  are 
not  pre-judging  the  case.  We  are  indi- 
cating, for  your  benefit,  the  line  which 
you  may  have  to  follow  in  argument. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  the  prima 
facie  case  made  on  the  material  before 
us,  which  seemed  to  call  for  an  answer. 


Mr.  Johnston:  Then  would  your  Lord- 
ship permit  me,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Gamey, 
to  make  a  statement.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  case  to  the  present  time, 
I  have  absolutely  refused  to  be  inter- 
viewed by  newspaper  reporters.  I 
have  refused  to  comment  at  all 
upon  the  evidence.  My  attention 
was  called  for  the  first  time  this  morn- 
ing to  a  statement  in  The  World,  which 
is  credited  to  me.  I  am  not  complain- 
ing of  The  World  at  all,  because  they 
cite  apparently   from   some   other  paper. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Tt  was  in  The  Telegram 
last  nipht     also. 

Mr.  Johnston:  A  statement  credited  to 
me.  in  which  T  am  said  to  have  expres- 
sed my  conviction  of  the  puilt  of  Mr. 
Carney.  Now.  your  Lordships  know,  and 
T   need   say   nothing   further   than   to   Bay 

thai  thai  would  be  the  very  farthest 
thinp  from  my  intention.  T  say  so  now. 
T  desire  to  make  clear,  in  order  thai  Air. 
Gamey  may  not  be  prejudiced  by  any- 
thing T  may  have  said.  The  only  thing 
that  T  did  say,  and  not  for  publication 
at  all.  and  not  intended  for  publication, 
w:i-j  fins:  Tf  the  evidence  for  the  bank, 
or  on  behalf  of  the  bank  was  true,  that 
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(1670) 

certain  charges  could  be  laid  against 
Mr.  Carney.  Not  that  he  was  guilty  of 
any  offence,  but  that  certain  cha-rees 
could  be  laid,  the  fabrication  of  evi- 
dence, the  destruction  of  evidence,  and 
pernaps  forgery  in  the  fabrication.  As 
to  any  question  of  my  arresting  MY. 
Gamey,  nothing  was  further  from  my 
thoughts.  My  intention  was,  and  my 
intention  is,  that  at  the  close  of  the 
case,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  bring  this 
matter  before  the  proper  Crown  officer. 
Having  done  that,  I  shall  do  no  more. 
It  will  be  for  him  to  say  whether  or 
not  any  proceedings  should  be  taken. 
If  there  is  nothing  in  it,  there  is  the 
end  of  it.    That  is  my  personal  position. 

The  Chancellor:  You  are  entitled  to 
make  that  as  a  matter  of  personal 
explanation,  as  counsel. 

Mr.  Clarke:  This  is  really  anticipating 
the  line  of  defence.  This  alleged  ex- 
planation is  merely  anticipating  the  line 
of  defence;  a  sort  of  suggesting  tc 
tne  public. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Not  at  all. 


Mr.  Riddell:  In  the  matter  of  The  To- 
ronto World,  I  understand  my  learneG 
friend,  Mr.   Baird,   is   appearing. 

Mr.  Baird:  I  appear  for  The  Work; 
Newspaper  Company. 

The  Chancellor:  Are  you  ready  to  go 
on? 

Mr.  Baird:  I  am  not,  Mr.  Maclean 
appears  for  himselr,  as  he  occupied  a 
different  position.  They  cited  both  the 
company  and  Mr.  Maclean  to  appear. 

I  take  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court.  There  is  a  whole  column 
spoken  of,  without  giving  the  particu- 
lars. I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
order  a  copy  of  the  reporter's  notes. 

(1671) 

Mr.  Riddell:  When  will  you  be  ready 
to  go  on? 

Mr.  Baird:  That  depends.  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean has  to  be  in  Ottawa  to-morrow, 
and  for  some  days. 

The  Chancellor:  You  are  not  speak- 
ing for  Mr.  McLean? 

Mr.    Baird:    No. 

The  Chancellor:  When  will  you  be 
ready? 

Mr.  Baird:  I  think  in  two  days,  if  I 
get  a  copy   of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Riddell:  1  will  state  to  my  learn- 
ed friend  what  I  think  is  so  object  ion- 
able. 

The  Chancellor:  You  can  communicate 
that  to  him   if  lie  ask-. 

Air.  Clarke:  The  Mail  matter  stands 
until  to-morrow,  I  understand? 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  what  you 
ask.    until    to-morrow? 

Mr.  Clarke:   Yes.  my   Lord. 
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Mr.  McLean:  I  must  be  in  Ottawa  to- 
morrow. I  will  try  and  get  back  to- 
morrow night. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Then  the  day  after  to- 
morrow ? 

Mr.  McLean:    Very  well. 

The  Chancellor:  Very  well,  it  will 
stand  to  meet  your  convenience,  Mr. 
McLean. 

The  Chancellor:  Are  you  ready  with 
something  that  will  help  us  in  this 
commission  by  way  of  evidence?  Give 
us  something  that  will  help  us  in  do- 
ing  the    business    of   the    commission. 

(1672) 

F.  R.  Howarth,  recalled  by  Mr.  John- 
ston: 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  asked  the  manager 
to  let  me  have  two  or  three  slips  im- 
mediately after  this  slip  of  the  11th 
September.  I  do  not  desire  the  particu- 
lars of  them  made  public,  but  are  these 
the  slips  that  passed  through  your 
hands  ? 

The  Chancellor:  Are  these  genuine 
slips  ? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Yes,  just  in  the  ordin- 
ary course  of  business. 

The  Chancellor:  Just  to  show  how  it 
is  done. 

Mr.  Johnston:   Yes. 

Witness:   Yes,  they  are. 

Mr.  Johnston:  These  three  slips,  ex- 
hibit 69,  were  made  in  the  regular 
course  of  business,  one  the  20th  Sep- 
tember, one  the  11th  November,  and 
the  other  the  29th  November?  A. — They 
were. 

Q. — And  the  written  "H"  is  yours? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.— And  the  blue  "$25,"  whose  is 
that?  A. — Mine. 

Q. — And  the  long  stroke  is  whose  ?  A. 
— The  accountant's. 

Q. — Then  will  you  show  where  the 
file  mark  on  these  slips  is?  A. — This  is 
one  here,  this  is  the  other,  and  that  is 
the  other. 

Q. — And  these  slips  are  in  the  same 
condition  as  they  were  the  day  they 
were  put  in?     A. — Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  put  this  in  two,  my 
Lord,  to  show  your  Lordships  the  file 
mark.  It  is  just  a  little  wire  punch- 
ed through  the  centre,  that  is  all. 

(1673) 

Cross  examined  by  Mr.  Ritchie: 

Q. — Who  selected  these  three  slips 
comprising  exhibit  69?  A. — I  do  not 
know,  sir. 

Q- — You  did  not  select  them  from  the 
bank?     A.— I  did  not. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  asked  the  manager 
to  produce  them. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  You  did  not,  and  you  do 
not  know  who  did?     A. — I  do  not' 


Q. — I  see  they  are  different  dates. 
They  are  not  slips  about  the  same  date 
as   the    11th   September?   A. — No. 

Q. — One  is  the  20th  September,  one 
the   11th   November,  and  one  kiter  on. 

The  Chief  Justice :  I  took  them  down 
to  be  immediately  following,  in  the 
due  course  of  business.  They  were  ap- 
parently   taken   out   at   random. 

Mr.  Johnston:   Yes. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  That  is  the  last  one. 
What  is  the  date?     A.— 29th  November. 

Mr.  Johnston:   Is  the  ledger  here? 

Mr.  Ritchie:    I  do   not   know. 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  ledger  is  not  here. 
I  asked  the  manager  to  pick  out  two  or 
three  slips  at  random,  and  this  is  what 
he  gives  me.  I  will  call  the  manager 
if  you  like.     I  will  have  him  here. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Now,  this  is  exhibit  No. 
66.  Where  are  there  any  initials  on 
it?  A. — There  are  some  marks  on 
there.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  initials. 

Q. — Could  anyone  say  they  were  ini- 
tials? A. — I  would  not  swear  they  are 
initials. 

Q. — You  would  not  swear  they  were 
initials.     Just  look   at  them    with     the 

(1674) 
light    there?      A. — I      would    not    swear 
they  were  initials. 

The  Chancellor:   Is  this  a  new  paper? 

Mr.  Ritchie :  No,  this  is  exhibit  66, 
and  the  blue  pencil  that  you  see  there. 

The  Chancellor:  66  was  the  fabricat- 
ed one? 

The  Chief  Justice:  That  is  the  second 
one,  the  one  with  the  original  numbers 
on. 

Mr.  Riddell:   Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  the  one  he 
says  is  not  a  bank  voucher.  I  thought 
you  were  speaking  of  one  of  the  un- 
doubted slips. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Oh,  no.  I  am  speaking 
of   66. 

Q. — All  you  can  say  is  there  is  a  blue 
pencil  mark?  A. — Yes,  and  some  other 
mark,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Q. — It  is  a  blue  pencil  mark?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — And  these  are  all  inside  the  lines, 
where   the  figures   900  are?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Where  the  amount  of  money  is 
filled  in  by  the  customer?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Now,  in  the  three  slips  that  you 
have  produced,  your  initials  are  not  in 
the    same   place   at   all  ?     A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — They  are  to  the  left  consider- 
ably ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — In  every  case?  A. — Yes. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Your  Lordship  will  see 
what  I  mean.  His  initials  are  all  on 
this  side.  Is  that  your  universal  rule 
to  put  them  there?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — On  the  left  hand  side.  And  what- 
ever blue  pencil  marks  are  on  the  other, 
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are  on   the   right  hand     side     of       the 
(1675) 

slip  ?      A.— Yes. 

Q. — On  the  right  hand  side  of  that 
line.  So  that  you  would  say  at  once 
that  exhibit  66  could  not  be  intended 
to  imitate  your  initials? 

Mr.  Johnston:  That  is  not  for  him  to 
say. 

Witness:   I  cannot  say  about  that. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Would"  you  ever  take 
that  exhibit  66  as  being  one  of  the  slips 
that  had  gone  through  your  hands?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q. — Nothing  on  it  to  indicate  that  it 
was?      A. — No. 

Q. — Everything  on  it  would  indicate 
to  your  mind  at  once  it  was  not  a  slip 
that  went  through  vour  hands?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — In  the  first  place,  you  cannot  de- 
tect any   initials  on   it?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — And  the  blue  pencil  marks  are 
on  the  right  hand  side,  whereas,  in  your 
case,  you  put  your  initials  on  the  left 
hand  side?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  there  is  no  folio  number  on 
that  ?      A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — And  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
any    puncture    by    the    file?      A. — No. 

Q. — Now,  look  at  exhibit  67.  Do  the 
same  remarks  you  have  made  in  refer- 
ence to  exhibit  66  apply  to  exhibit  67? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — What  difference  is  there?  A. — 
The   initials   are   in   a   different   place. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  that  is  an  initial  7 
A. — Yes.   sir,  I   will. 

Q  —  What  initial  is  it?     A.— An  "H." 

Q. — You   swear   to   that?     A. — I   do. 

Q—  Is  it  like  your  "H?"     A.— Yes. 

Q—  This  is  exhibit  67,  my  Lord.  Is 
it  in  the  same  place  you  put  your  ini- 

(1676) 

tiala  upon  the  genuine  slips?  A. — 
Well,  of  course 

Q. — Is  it  in  the  same  place  you  put 
your  initials  upon  the  genuine  slips?  A. 
— Sometimes. 

Q— Is  that  to  the  left  of  that  line? 
A. — It  is  nearly  to  the  left  of  it. 

Q. — Isn't  it  just  on  the  side — both 
sides  of  the  line?  A. — Part  of  it  is  on 
the    left    side. 

Q. — And  part  on  the  right?  A. — Part 
is. 

Q. — And   you    told    us   your   universal 

rule    was    (o    put    your    initials    wholly 
on  the  left?     Is  thai   right?     A.     I  gen- 
erally do. 
Q.     Vmi    said    it    was   your   universal 

rule?  \.  1  may  make  a  -dip  once  in 
a  while. 

Q.— Sri  that  if  you  made  use  of  the 
expression  "universal,"  you  want  to  take 
it  back,  do  you?     Do  you  want    to  take 
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it  back?  A. — I  am  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain about  that. 

Q. — Then,  why  did  you  swear  a  little 
while  ago  it  was  your  universal  rule? 
A. — Well,  I  generally  do  it. 

Q. — And  on  all  the  deposit  slips  that 
are  produced  from  the  bank  you  find 
they  are  clearly  to  the  left  of  that  line? 
A. — Yes,  in  most  cases. 

Q. — Are  they  not  in  all  cases — the  ones 
produced?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Are  they  not  to  the  left  of  the 
line   there?     x\. — They   are  in   this   case. 

Q. — I  am  speaking  of  those  that  are 
produced?     A. — They  are  in  this  case. 

Q. — In  the  three  slips  you  produce 
from   the   bank?     A. — Yes. 

(1077) 

Q. — As  samples.  In  each  one  it  i3 
clearly    to    the    left?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  undertake  to  tell  their 
Lordships  that  this  mark  on  exhibit  67 
— that  the  mark  that  you  say  is  an 
initial  on  67 — is  the  same  as  the  initial 
on  exhibit  69  ?  A. — Similar.  It  is  not 
altogether   the   same. 

Q. — Isn't  there  a  marked  difference 
between  them  ?  They  are  here  for  their 
Lordships  to  look  at.  Isn't  there  a  marked 
difference  between  them  ?  Isn't  there  a 
well-defined  "H"  there  on  exhibit  69? 
There  is  a  well-defined  "H"  on  each  one 
of  the  three  slips  comprising  exhibit 
69,  is  there  not?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  say  that  is  a  well-defined 
"H"  on  exhibit  67?  A. — No,  it  is  not 
a  very  good  "U." 

Q. — Will  you  venture  to  pledge  your 
oath  it  is  an  "H"  at  all?  A. — I  some- 
times make  an  "11"  like  that. 

Q. — You  sometimes  make  an  "H"  like 
that  ?     A. — Sometimes. 

Q. — Do  you  swear  that  is  an  "H"  at 
all.  Now,  trace  any  of  the  lines  that 
comprise  an  "H"  there?  It  might  be  an 
"N,    might  it  not?     A. — I  do  not  know. 

Q. — It  might  be  a  "U,"  might  it  not? 
A. — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be. 

Q. — But  you  cannot  say  it  might  not 
be  an  "N?"  It  might  be  a  "W?"  A.— 
Not   very    well. 

Q. — Just  as  like  a  "W"  as  like  an 
"H?"     A.— No;    I   do  not  think   so. 

Q. — If  you  have  a  very  strong  ima- 
gination?    A. — I  do  not  think   so. 

Q. — And  that  is  all  von  can  say  about 
it  ?     A.— Yes. 

(1678) 

Q. — Do  you  always  use  a  blue  pencil? 
A. — Not    always     no. 

Q. —  What  do  you  usually  use?  A.— 
Somot  imes  we  use  ink. 

Q. — Do  you  sometimes  use  a  green 
pencil   ther.-V      A.      No.  sir. 

Q. — Who  do,~  use  a  green  pencil  there? 
A. — I    tlo    not    know. 
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Q. — Now,  you  marked  with  a  blue  pen- 
cil yesterday  on  a  slip — on  a  blank  slip 
that   was   produced?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Had  you  been  practising  with  a 
blue  pencil  before  you  came  here?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q. — Had  you  marked  your  initials  on 
any  slip  before,  or  on  any  piece  of  pa- 
per?     A. — Not    that    I    know    of    . 

Q. — Hid  you  before  you  came  here 
yesterday  make  your  initials  with  a 
blue  pencil  on  a  piece  of  paper?  A. — i 
did  on   deposits  1   received. 

Q. — I  am  not  speaking  of  what  you 
did  in  the  regular  course  of  business,  but 
did  you  in  connection  with  this  investi- 
gation, mark  anything  with  a  blue  pen- 
cil?    A.— I   did   not   . 

Q. — » .  ho  got  the  blue  pencil  for  you  ? 
A. — Produced  in  Court  here? 

Q. — Yes  ?    A. — I  do  not  know  who. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Mr.  Grant  gave  it. 

(1679) 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Did  you  know  that  they 
had  these  blank  deposit  slips  here?  A. 
— I  did  not. 

Q. — You  were  not  asked  to  put  your 
initials  on  any  of  them  before?  A. — 
No. 

Q.— Then  take  Exhibit  67.  Would 
you  say  that  that  was  a  copy  of  a  slip 
that  had  passed  through  your  hands  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business?  A. — 
No,  sir. 

Q. — You  would  say  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  that  it  was  not  a 
copy  of  a  slip  that  had  gone  through 
your  bank?       A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — There  is  no  ledger  folio?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — And  no  puncture  of  a  file?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — So  that  you  would  clearly  reject 
it  without  a  moment's  hesitation  as  be- 
ing something  that  had  not  gone 
through  your  bank?  A.— It  has  been 
on  file  here,  but  there  is  no  puncture 
other  than   torn  off  here. 

Q. — But  it  did  go  through  the  bank 
file?      A.— No. 

Q- — So  that  you  would  know  at  a 
glance  it  was  not  a  genuine  deposit 
slip?       A.— Yes. 

Q- — And  you  would  know  it  was  not 
a  copy  of  a  deposit  slip  that  had  gone 
through  your  bank  in  the  ordinary 
way?       A. — No,   sir. 

Q- — You    would   know   that?    A. — Yes. 

Q- — Without  a  moment's  hesitation. 
Now  you  said  that  Mr.  Crossin  made 
that    deposit?        A. — Yes. 

Q- — How  do  you  know?  Have  you 
an  independent  recollection  of  the  fact? 
A. — Well  the  cheque 

Q. — Have  you  an  independent  recollec- 
tion of  the  fact?  A.— I  have  not— 
no  sir. 


(1680) 

Q. — You  have  no  recollection  about 
Mr.  Crossin  going  there  to  make  that 
deposit  of  $900?       A.— No. 

Q. — And  you  cannot  tell  the  denom- 
ination of  the  bills  that  were  deposit- 
ed?      A. — Only  by  the  slip. 

Q. — You  say  you  cannot,  apart  from 
the    slip?        A. — No,    sir. 

Q. — You  have  no  memory  of  it?  A. 
—No. 

Q. — And  you  could  not  have  told  if 
you  had  not  seen  that  slip  whether  they 
were  $1.00  bills   or  $100?       A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — When  did  you  first  look  up  this 
slip  representing  the  deposit  of  $900? 
A.— On    Saturday,    the    18th    April. 

Q. — And  you  say  in  the  morning  Mr. 
Gamey  came  there?       A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  asked  you  to  see  a  particu- 
lar   deposit    slip?  *    A. — He    did. 

Q. — Had  you  ever  seen  Mr.  Gamey 
before?       A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q.— When?  A.— About      ten      days 

previous,  I   should   think. 

Q. — Where  did  you  see  him?  A. — 
In  the  bank. 

Q.—  What  doing?  A.— Transacting 
business. 

Q- — That  is  the  first  time  you  ever 
saw  him?  A. — Yes,  sir,  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

Q. — So  that  you  could  not  tell  as  a 
matter  of  fact  whether  Mr.  Gamey  made 
that  deposit  or  whether  Mr.  Crossin 
made   it?       A.— I   could   by   the   slip. 

The  Chancellor:  He  says  he  has  no 
recollection  of  the  deposit.  He  speaks 
by   the  book. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  When  you  were  asked 
for  this  slip  you  say  you  hesitated 
about   giving   it?        A.— Yes. 

Q.— Why?  A.— I  did  not  want  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  handing  it 
out. 

(1681) 

Q. — Was  there  any  responsibility  in 
letting  a  customer  of  the  bank  see  a 
deposit  slip  of  his  own?  A. — I  do  not 
know  whether  there  was  or  not. 

Q- — Did  you  hesitate  on  other  occa- 
sions? You  have  been  asked  before, 
I  suppose,  to  show  deposit  slips?  A. 
— No  sir.  I  never  hesitated  on  other 
occasions. 

Q. — Then  why  did  you  hesitate  in  this 
case?  You  say  you  knew  he  was  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Crossin  &  Com- 
pany? A. — Because  I  thought  thi3 
might  be  an  important  slip.  It  might 
be   called  forth   in   evidence. 

Q. — And  that  is  the  reason  you  hesi- 
tated about  giving  it  out?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — What  led  you  to  think  it  might 
be  called  for  in  evidence?  A. — Read- 
ing  the   papers    I   had    seen 
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Q. — Apart  from  what  you  saw  in  the 
papers,  had  you  heard  anything  about 
it    before  ?        A. — No. 

Q. — Had  you  ever  hunted  it  up  be- 
fore ?       A.— No. 

Q. — Had  you  ever  heard  it  discussed 
by  any  of  the  bank  officers  before?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q. — Never  heard  about  it  directly  or 
indirectly?       A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Except  what  you  saw  in  the 
papers  ?        A.- — No,    sir. 

Q. — Then  you  say  you  thought  it 
might  be  an  important  document,  and 
you  referred  to  the  accountant?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  he  then  went  and  saw  the 
manager,  and  after  that  you  handed  it 
out?       A. — Yes. 

Q- — To  Mr.  Gamey.  Did  you  notice 
whose  handwriting  it  was  in?  A. — 
In  Mr.  Crossin's  handwriting. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  to  that  now?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 


(1682) 

Q. — Did  you  look  at  it  particularly 
before  vou  gave  it  out?     — A.  I  did. 

Q.— Why?  A.— We'll,  I  just  looked  at 
it.       I  was  curious. 

Q. — Was  that  the  only  reason?  A. 
— Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Why  were  you  curious  about  it' 
You  had  no  interest?  A. — I  always 
look  at  the  slips,  anyway.  I  look  at 
all   slips   before   passing   them   out. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Mr.  Gamey's  hand- 
writing? A. — I  am  not  positive  that 
I  do. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Crossin 
write?       A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — You  never  saw  Mr.  Crossin  write. 
Then  how  do  you  know  that  that  was 
bia  wrting?  A.— Well,  he  always  made 
the  deposits. 

Q. — That  is  the  only  reason.  You 
say  he  always  made  the  deposits,  but 
in  this  particular  case  you  did  not 
know  he  made  the  deposit?  A. — Only 
by   the   slip. 

Q. — But  then  you  are  getting  arounc 
in  a  circle.  You  did  not  know  hf 
made  the  deposit.  You  did  not  know 
Mr.  Crossin's  handwriting.  You  did 
not  see  him  write.  Never  saw  him 
write?        A. — Not   to   my    knowledge. 

Q. — And  then  you  only  surmised  that 
was  Mr.  Crossin's  handwriting  because 
he  usual] v  made  the  deposits?  A..— 
Yes. 

Q. — Will  you  undertake  to  swear 
that  Mr.  Gamey  never  made  deposits  in 
that  bank  to  the  credit  of  Crossing  & 
Company?       A.— I  will  not. 

Q.—  You    will    not?        A.— No. 

Q. — He  may  have  made  deposits  thorp 
for  all  you  know.  Now  yon  say.  after 
you    handed    it    out    to    him.    ho    handed 
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back    something    that    was    supposed    to 
be    the    original?        A. — Yes.    sir. 

(1683) 

Q. — Simply  threw  it  in  and  said.  1 
suppose,  thank  you?  A. — Did  not  make 
any    remark. 

Q. — Just  passed  it  over  the  wicket? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

0. — And  then  you  say  he  went  out? 
A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — And  then  you  have  told  us  what 
happened   after    that?      A. — Yes.    sir. 

Q. — I  do  not  want  to  take  you  over 
tnat  same  ground  ajjain.  Now  what 
is  the  object  of  initialling  by  the  receiv- 
ing teller  on  tne  deposit  slip?  A. — To 
show  that  the  deposit  has  been  checked. 

Q. — That  is  to  show  that  the  total  has 
been    correctly    added?      A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — To  show  that  the  total  is  correct? 
A. — To  show  that  the  amount  is  cor- 
rect. 

Q. — The  number  of  bills  are  there  and 
the  total  is  there?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  the  initialling  Is  to  certify 
to  both?     A— YTes. 

Q. — So  that  in  a  case  of  that  kind 
where  there  was  no  total  on  you  would 
not  put  an  initial  on  at  all,  would  you? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  time  of  the 
dav  that  deposit  of  $900  was  made?  A. 
—I  do  not. 

Q. — Would  not  vour  books  tell  you  ? 
A.— No. 

Q. — It  would  indicate  whether  early 
or  late  in  the  day?  A. — Yes.  they 
would,  but  they  would  not  just  tell  the 
time. 

Q. — But  they  would  tell  approximate- 
ly whether  in  the  forenoon  or  afternoon, 
would  they  not?  A. — Yes,  you  could 
tell   pretty   well — yes. 

Q. — So  that  you  can  get  that  infor- 
mation for  us,  or  you  can  show  us  the 
book  and  we  can  judge  for  ourselves. 
That  will  do. 

(1684) 

Re-Examined  by  Mr.  Johnston: 

Q. — Let  me   see  these  slips,  please  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  You  have  already  said 
you  did  not  know  what  bills  they  wore 
— on   what  bank?     A.— No,   sir. 

Q. — You  could  not  tell  anything  about 
that  ? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Oh,  no,  he  could  not 
tell. 

Q. — You  wore  asked  about  your  ini- 
tials always  being  at  tlie  left  of  the 
slip.  I  did  not  produce  any  slip  before 
the  11th  September  in  that  lot.  1  L'ivo 
you  one  of  the  11th  August?  A.  That 
is  not   mv  slip. 

Q.     Whose    is    that?      A.     Mr.    K 
the    other    receiving    teller. 

Q. — There  is  no  use  troubling  you 
ali.mt    that  ?      A.     No.    sir. 
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Q. — Then,  generally  speaking,  you  say 
you   put  them   to  the   left?     A.— Yes. 

Q— Can  you  swear  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely so  in  every  case?  A. — No,  I  can- 
not. 

Q. — But  that  is  what  your  impression 
is,  generally?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  you  were  asked  a  question, 
if  on  Exhibit  67  you  could  distinguish  an 
initial?      A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  you  say  that  that  is  the  ini- 
tial you  distinguish  below  the  straight 
blue   mark?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  on  Exhibit  66  you  are  asked 
if  you  could  distinguish  an  initial. 
Kindly  look  at  that,  rdease.  If  you 
look  against  the  light,  of  course  you 
see  nothing. 

Mr.   Ritchie:    Surely   this   is   not   fair. 

Mr.  Johnston:  My  learned  friend  held 
ur>  a  document  like  this,  and  you  saw 
nothing.  I  did  not  ask  the  witness 
about  the  initial.  Do  you  see  that 
stroke  there?  A. — Yes,  sir. 
(1685) 

Q. — And  another  one  crossing  the  line? 
A. — There  is  one  here,  and  one  across 
here. 

Q. — Do  you  see  one  there?  I  do  not 
want  to  mark  this  in  pencil.  Take  a 
knife. 

The  Chancellor:  Much  handling  will 
affect  that,  you  know. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  do  not  want  to  touch 
it  at  all.  Do  you  see  a  stroke  there? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  see  a  stroke  there?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  a  stroke  crossing  it?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  letter  does  that  represent, 
assuming  that  those  strokes  are  intend- 
ed to  represent  a  letter,  a  stroke  there 
and  a   stroke   there,   and  one   across? 

Mr.  Ritchie:   Surely  that  is  not  right. 

Witness:  That  would  represent  an 
"H"  I   suppose. 

The  Chancellor:  What  exhibit  are  you 
speaking  of? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Exhibit  66,  my  Lord. 
Having  that  pointed  out  to  you,  do  you 
see  now  whether  there  is  any  letter 
intended  to  be  represented  there  or  not? 

Witness:  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  intended  to  represent  a  letter  or 
not. 

Q. — What  does  it  represent,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  whether  so  intended  or  not, 
having  that  pointed  out  to  you?  A. — I 
cannot   say   what  it  represents. 

Q. — I  suppose  you  are  not  an,  expert 
in  a  matter  of  that  kind?     A. — No. 

Q. — Then  you  were"  asked,  with  a  good 
deal  of  vigor,  if  you  produced  a  blue 
pencil,  or  something'  of  that  kind,  and 
it  was  intimated  that  you  might  have 
brought  one  with  you?  A. — No,  sir. 
(1686) 

Q. — You  got  the  pencil  from  the 
court?     A. — Yes/  sir. 


Q. — Where  there  is  both  a  blue  and 
red  one.  That  is  where  you  got  your 
pencil   yesterday?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  you  got  your  deposit  slip 
from   myself?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Had  you  seen  the  deposit  slip  be- 
fore that,  that  you  made  your  mark  on 
yesterday?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — On  the  blank  one,  I  mean?  A.— 
I  had  not. 


James  Brown,  sworn.  Examined  by 
Mr.    Johnston : 

Q. — What  is  your  position  in  the  On- 
tario Bank?     A. — Accountant. 

Q. — That  is  at  the  head  office,  corner 
of  Scott  and  Wellington  streets,  Toron- 
to?    A. — At   the   Toronto  branch. 

Q. — You  distinguish  between  that  and 
the  actual  head  office?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Now,  you  have  been  accountant 
for   how    long?      A. — Six   months   there. 

Q.— Do  vou  know  Mr.  Crossin?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Of  the  Crossin  Piano  Company? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.— On  Saturday,  the  18th  April.  1903. 
did  vou  see  Mr.  Crossin  at  the  bank? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — What  time  did  he  go  there?  A. 
— First  of  all  a  little  before  ten. 

Q. — What  did  he  want?  A. — He  want- 
ed the  Crossin  Piano  Company  book- 
made  up,  and  he  asked  for  his  vouch- 
ers  to   date. 

Q. — He  asked  for  the  vouchers  up 
to  date.  Did  you  speak  to  the  man- 
ager?    A. — I  sent  the  ledger  keeper  in. 

Q. — At  any  rate,  they  were  driven  to 
him  ?     A. — Yes. 

(1687) 

Q. — And  he  gave  his  receipt  ?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q- — That  was  your  interview  a  litte 
before  ten  with  Mr.  Crossin  ?  A. — Y3S, 
sir. 

Q. — Then  did  you  see  Mr,  R.  R.  Gamey 
on  that  day — Saturday,  the  18th  April  ? 
A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — About  what  hour  ?  A. — First  of 
all,  I  think  about  half-past  ten — I  should 
think   about   half-past  ten. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  him  sav  anything 
to  Mr.  Howarth  ?  A.— No.  I  'did  not. 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  to  you  ?  A. — 
Not  at  that  time — no. 

Q. — Did  you  see  anything  done  ?  A. — 
Not   at   that  particular  time — no. 

Q. — Then  you  cannot  speak  as  to  the 
actual  giving  out  of  the  slip  ?  A. — No, 
sir. 

Q. — Then  what  was  your  first  nol-ce 
of  anything  being  unusual  ?  A. — Well, 
the  teller  came  and  showed  me  the  slip 
which  Mr.  Carney  had  handed  back  to 
him  as  the  original. 

Q. — Will  you  show  me  the  one  that 
he  showed  you  ?  Let  us  get  it  ?  A.— 
Yes. 
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Q.— Exhibit   07  ?     A. -Yes. 

Q. — It  would  be  his  duty  to  do  that,  I 
suppose,  you  being  the  accountant  ?  A. — 
Well,  yes.  « 

Q. — You  are  at  any  rate  his  ^riperior 
officer  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  where  was  Mr.  Gamey  at  this 
time  ?  A. — Well,  by  that  time  he  had 
gone. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  anyone  call  ?  A. — 
I  did  not  hear  it — no. 

Q. — Whereabouts  ar?  you  from  the 
box — from  the  teller's  box  ?  A. — Some 
little  distansce.     Perhaps  15  or  20  paces. 

(1688) 

Q. — And  the  teller's  box  is  lined  up 
on  each  side  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — With  what  ?  A. — Wire  work  or 
grill  work. 

Q. — And  the  front  of  it  is  what  ?  A. — 
Grill  work  also. 

Q. — And  the  place  where  you  put  in 
and  take  out  slips,  and  so  on,  would  bz 
where  ?     A. — In  the  centre. 

Q. — Just  a  small  hole  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — The  rest  is  all  enclosed  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Is  it  enclosed  on  top.  too  ?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q. — In  all  these  money  departments 
you  take  that  precaution  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  did  you  notice  that  slip 
when  it  was  shown  to  you  by  Howarth  ? 
A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  you  saw  of  course  what  ? 
A. — Well,  Mr.  Howarth  told  me  first  of 
all  that  that  was  not  the  original  slip. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Never  mind  what  he 
said. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  It  was  immediately  on 
the  spot.  Surely  that  is  evidence.  How- 
ever, their  Lordships  may  rule  it  out,  if 
it  is  not  proper  evidence. 

The  Chancellor  :  We  have  taken  it  be- 
fore in  this  case. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Then  did  you  look  at 
the  slip  then  ?  A. — Yes,  sir,  I  looked  at 
it  then. 

Q. — And  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  if  that  had  been  put  back,  your 
attention  not  specially  directed,  what 
would  have  happened  ?  Would  you  have 
been  misled,  that  we  have  heard  so 
much  about — would  you  have  taken  it 
in  as  the  original  slip  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  if  your  attention  had 
not  been  directed  to  it  ?  A. — Except  for 
one  thing.  It  is  not  added  up.  That  i* 
the  only  thing,  and  the  missing  of  the 
ledger  keeper's  folio. 

(168!)) 

Q. — You  might  not  have  noticed  that 
of  course  ?  A.  X":  at  first  glance  it 
would  look  all  right. 

Q. — But  the  moment  you  looked  at  it? 
A. — No,  not  when  vou  come  to  look  into 
it. 
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Q. — Of  course.  A. — If  Mr.  r.amey  had 
happened  to  have  handed  it  back  to  me, 
instead  of  giving  it  back  to  the  teller, 
there  would  have  been  a  danger  of  my 
having  taken  it  as  the  original. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Do  not  depricate  your  in- 
telligence,   witness. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  But  with  two  or  three 
lawyers,  and  two  or  three  bank  men.  of 
course  we  discover  that  it  is  not  the 
right  slip.  Then,  do  you  know  what 
was  done  the  moment  your  attention 
was  directed  to  that  slip  ?  What  was 
done  ?  A. — Well,  I  sent  the  teller  irto 
the  manager  then. 

Q. — Was  the  messenger  sent  then  ! 
A. — The  messenger  was  sent. 

Q. — Mr.  Barton  ?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Then  Mr.  Gamey  and  Mr.  Crossin 
came  down  to  the  bank  right  away,  or 
shortly  afterwards  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  did  you  hear  what  Ganvy 
said  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  About  what  time  wm-< 
that  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  About  what  time  would 
it  be  ?  A.— About  11  o'clock  by  that 
time. 

Q. — Did  you  heard  what  Mr.  Gamey 
said  about  this  ?  A. — Yes.  He  said  you 
must  have  been  mistaken.  He  said  tha* 
is  the  slip  I  got  from  the  teller. 

Q. — Did   he   see   the   slip   then  ? 
Yes,  I  had  it  in  my  hands. 

Q. — And  he  still  persisted   that 


A.-- 


that 


was  the  slip  he  got  from  the  teller.  Then 
(1690) 

what  did  you  say  ?  What  position  did 
you  take  in  the  matter  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  What  was  said,  if 
you  can  tell. 

Witness  :  I  told  him — I  said  that  is 
not  the  slip — the  teller  tells  me  that  the 
denominations  are  different.  I  said  it  is 
not  the  slip. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  And  what  did  he  say  ? 
A. — Well,  he  persisted  for  some  time 
that  it  was  the  slip,  and  when  I  said, 
well,  it  is  not — in  some  respects  it  is  not 
even  like  it,  I  said  to  him.  now  we  com  J 
to  look  into  it — in  short.  I  said  it  is  not 
the  slip,  and  when  he  saw  that  we  were 
positive  on  that  point,  he  said  then  he 
must  have  lost  the  original  slip. 

Q. — Did  he  account  in  any  way  ?  Did 
he  say  anything  in  any  way  to  account 
for  the  production  of  this  particular 
slip,  exhibit    67,  at    that  time  ?     A.— Not 

at    that   time  -no,  sir. 

Q. — Then  the  next  thing  that  was 
done,  you  sent  Howarth  back  with  him  ! 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — For   what   pun  v     Well,   T 

said,  could  you  possibly  have  lost  it! 
And  while  he  did  not  say  that  he  flm1 1 
have,  he  did  not  see  any  other  way  out 
of    it.    and    1    said,   could   it    be    possibly 
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about  your  desk  in  your  office  ?  And 
I  said,  will  you  agree  to  my  sending  an 
officer  up  with  you,  to  help  you  to  make 
a  search  for  it,  and  he  agreed. 

Q. — And  you  sent  up  ?  A. — Mr. 
Howarth, 

Q. — Then  Mr.  Howarth  came  back 
alone  ?     A. — Alone — yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  failed  to  find  the  slip  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

(1G91) 

Q.— And  failed  to  find  the  slip?  A  — 
Ye?,    sir. 

Q.— And  then  immediately  you  and 
Mr.  Howarth  laid  the  matter  before  Mr. 
Barwick,  the  bank's  solicitor?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Then,  did  you  see  Mr.  Gamey  on 
the  same  day  again?  A. — Yes,  sir,  again 
about  3  o'clock  that  afternoon. 

Q. — He  came  into  the  Bank,  as  I  un- 
derstand? A.  He  came  into  the  bank — 
yes. 

Q. — And  what  did  he  do  or  say?  Just 
tell  us  what  took  place?  A. — He  came 
to  my  wicket,  and  he  said — he  produced 
a  slip,  and  put  it  through  my  wicket, 
and  he  said  he  had  found  the  slip.  He 
was  very  sorry  he  had  given  us  so  much 
trouble  in  the  matter,  but  that  just  a 
minute  before  he  had  discovered  that 
the  slip  had  slipped  into  his  glove. 

The  Chancellor:  Had  slipped  into  his 
glove  ? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  more?  A. — 
He  asked  for  the  slip  which  he  had  given 
to  the  teller,  to  get  it  back. 

v^. — When?  In  the  morning?  A. — 
Which  he  had  given  to  the  teller  in  the 
morning. 

Q. — Asked  to  get  it  back?  The  slip 
which  he  gave  you,  which  he  said  had 
slipped  into  his  glove;  was  that  the 
slip?    A. — This  slip  here. 

Q.— Exhibit  66?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  take  that  slip  then  ?  A. — 
Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Did  you  examine  it  just  at  the 
moment  particularly?  A. — Not  at  the 
moment. 

The  Chancellor:  Sixty-six  is  the  one 
you   took? 

Mr.   Johnston:    Yes. 

The  Chief  Justice:  He  did  not  ex- 
amine it  at  the  moment,  he  says. 

(1692) 

Mr.  Johnston:  When  he  asked  you  for 
the  copy  which  he  had  handed  the  teller 
in  the  morning,  or  the  slip  which  he 
had  handed  the  teller  in  the  morning, 
what  did  you  tell  him  ?  A. — I  told  him 
that  it  had  left  my  possession,  I  could 
not   give   it   to   him   back. 

Q- — Then  did  he  ask  you  to  do  anv- 
thing  with  it?    Q.— Well,'  he  asked  me  'if 


I   could  get   it   for   him   and   send   it   to 
Mr.  McPherson's  office. 

Q. — You  made  no  promlise?  A., — 
No,  sir.  . 

Q. — Then  he  said  he  would  come  back, 
I  understand,  when  the  manager  got  back 
from  lunch?     A. — Yes. 

Q- — And  did  he  come  back.     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Gamey  did?     A. — Yes. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  the  fourth 
time   then  ? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Yes,  my  Lord. 

Q. — Who  was  with  him  when  he  came 
for  the  last  time?     A. — Mr.  Might. 

Q.— What  Mr.  Might  is  it?  A.— 
Mr.  J.  M.  Might. 

Q. — Is  that  the  directory  man?  A. — 
He  used  to  be — yes,  sir. 

Q- — An  elderly  man?     A. — Yes,  sir, 

The  Chancellor:  He  was  tendered  a3 
a  witness  here  ?     That  is  the  man  ? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Yes,  my  Lord. 

Q- — Then  they  were  unable  to  see  the 
manager,  I  understand,  because  he  had 
some  appointment  ?     A. — Yes. 

The  Chancellor:  They  came  back  to 
see  the  manager  and  could  not? 

Mr.  Johnston:   They  could  not. 

Q- — Did  Mr.  Gamey  say  anything  when 
they  were  leaving  about  the  slip?     A. — 

(1693) 

Well,  he  said  it  will  be  all  right,  if  you 
send  it  to  Mr.  McPherson's  olfice. 

Q. — Then  he  went   out?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  look  at  the  slip  again, 
Exhibit  66?  A.— I  had  looked  at  it  be- 
tween the  twice  he  had  called. 

Q. — And  what  had  you  discovered,  if 
anything?  A. — I  had  discovered  that  it 
was  still  not  the  proper  slip. 

Q.— That  is  Exhibit  66;  that  it  still 
was  not  the  proper  slip?  Did  you  say 
anything  to  him  about  that?  A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Then,  that  was  all  you  know  of 
the  transaction?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Now,  was  that  slip,  Exhibit  66,  in 
the  same  crumpled  condition  when  you 
got  it  on  the  18th  as  it  Is  now?  A. — 
It  was. 

Q. — What  condition  was  the  ink  in 
at  that  time  when  you  examined  it  ?  A. 
A. — Well,  I  think  the  ink  was  a  little 
fainter  than  it  is  now.  I  think  that 
is  probably  one  thing  that  drew  my  at- 
tention to  it,  first  of  all. 

Q.— That  is  the  fresh  ink?     A— Yes. 

Q. — A  fainter  ink?  A. — It  looked  a 
little  fainter. 

Q. — Now,  what  kind  of  ink  do  you 
use  at  the  bank?     A. — What  make? 

Q. — What  kind  of  ink  is  used  there 
outside?  Is  it  blue  or  black  or  blue 
and  then  becoming  black?  A. — It  is 
blue  and  then  becomes  black. 

Q- — After  it  has  been  used,  or,  rather, 
after  the  writing  has  taken  place,  sub- 
sequently the  color  gets  darker?  A. — 
Yes,  black. 
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Q. — Is  there  any  blue  pencil  kept  on 
the  desk  in  front  of  the  receiving  teller? 

(1094) 

A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — Are  there  any  blue  pencils  allowed 
outside  at  all  in  the  main  room  ?  A. — 
Well,  there  is  no  rule  about  it,  but  there 
are  none. 

Q. — There  is  no  rule,  but  there  are 
none?     You  supply  pens?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  ink  ?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  blotting  paper?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — But  no  pencils?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Then  let  me  make  it  clear.  Did 
you  when  that  slip  was  handed  in  in 
the  afternoon  first  take  it  as  an  original 
slip  or  only  as  a  copy?  A. — At  first  J 
took  it  as  the  original. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Ritchie: 

Q. — Will  you  swear  that  there  was 
no  blue  pencil  on  the  desk  outside  in 
the  bank  that  day?  A. — No,  I  would 
not  swear  to  it. 

Q. — There  might  have  been  for  all  you 
know?  A. — There  might  have  been— 
yes,  sir. 

Q. — All  you  say  is  that,  apparently,  or 
as  a  usual  rule  the  bank  does  not  supply 
blue  pencils  outside?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — It  might  have  Keen  there?  A. — 
It  might  have  been. 

Q- — Some  person  might  have  been  ir. 
there  using  it  and  left  it  there?  A. — 
Possibly. 

Q. — The  first  you  knew  about  this 
matter — the  first  time  you  heard  any 
discussion  about  the  deposit  slip  at  all 
was  after  Mr.  Gamey  left  on  this  first 
visit — just  as  he  was  going  out  of  the 
door?  A.— No,  before  that  the  teller 
had  asked  if  he  could  show  him  the 
deposit   slip. 

Q- — You  did  not  say  that  in  your  ex- 
amination in  chief.  You  told  my  learned 
friend  that  the  first  you  heard' about  it 
was  when  he  was  poing  out  of  the  door, 
or  had  just  gone  out. 

(1695) 

Mr.  Riddell:     He  did  not  sav  that? 

Witness:  The  first  I  heard 'of  it  was 
the  teller  came  to  me  and  asked  if  Mr. 
Gamey  could  see  the  deposit  slip — the 
Crossin    Piano    Company's    deposit   slip. 

Q- — That  is  not  what  you  said  in 
examination  -in  -chief.  You  said  the  first 
you  heard  about  it  at  all  was  that  Mr. 
Gamey  went  out  the  door  or  had  just 
gone  out. 

Mr.  Riddell:      That  was  a  mistake. 

Witness:  Thai  certainly  wag  my 
Brat  knowledge  of  it. 

1  Inuirrllor:  He  was  simply  asked 
whether  he  spoke  to  Gamey.  'He  sow 
Gtomey,  but  not  to  speak  to  him.  He 
was  not  aisked  about  the  other. 
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Mr.    Ritchie:      My    recollection    is    he 

said.  "Did  he  speak  bo  you"?  lie  -aid, 
no,  nothing  was  was  -aid  to  him  until 
after  Gamey  had  good  nut. 

Witness:      By  Mr.  Gamey. 

The  Chancellor:  I  understood  it  that 
way. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  At  all  events  you  say 
if  you  did  make  that  statement  that  is 
not  correct?  A. — If  I  did  make  the 
statement 

Q. — The  first  question  asked  about 
the  deposit  slip  was  when  Gamey  was 
leaving — 'if  you  said  that  that  is  a 
mistake?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — The  first  you  heard  about  it  was 
when  the  receiving  teller  asked  you  if 
he  could  show  the  deposit  slip  to  Mr. 
Gamey  ?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Now,  will  you  be  good  enough  to 
look  at  exhibit  07.     If  I  presented  that 

(1696) 

bo  you  as  an  original  deposit  slip, 
couldn't  you  tell  at  the  very  first  glance 
that  it  was  not  a  genuine  slip  that 
went  through  the  bank?  A. — Oh,  when 
I  come  to  look  at  it,  yes. 

Q. — I  say  couldn't  you  as  a  bank  offi- 
cer tell  at  a  glance  that  that  was  not 
the  deposit  slip  that  had  gone  through 
the  bank  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Of  course  if  you  were  looking  at 
the  back  of  it  you  could  not  tell?  A. — 
I  did  'not   mean   that,  'though. 

Q. — A  single  glance  would  suffice  to 
tell  you  that  that  'was  not  a  genuine 
deposit  slip,  wouldn't  it?  A. — Well,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  say. 

Q. — Do  not  depreciate  yourself  now. 
Bank  officers  are  supposed  to  be  ex- 
perts? A. — At  the  first  glance  it  looks 
all  right,  but  when  you  come  to  get  a 
second  glance  at  it  you  can  see  that 
it   is   incomplete. 

Q. — In  two  seconds  you  could  tell  it 
could  you  not?  A. — In  two  seconds, 
yes,  sir. 

Q. — That  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
not  a  genuine  slip,  and  you  could  tell  it 
was  not  a  copy  of  a  genuine  slip, 
couldn't  you  ?     A. — It  might  be  a  copy. 

Q. — Would  any  such  deposit  slip  as 
that  go  through  your  bank  ?  A. — No, 
air. 

Q. — Then  you  could  tell  at  a  glance 
that  it  was  not  a  copy  of  a  genuine 
slip?     A. — It  would  be  a  very  poor  copy 

Q. — A  very  poor  copy.  Couldn't  yon 
tell  at  a  glance  it  was  not  a  copy  at  all 
of  a  genuine  slip  that  had  gone  through 
your  bank?      A. — Yes,   it   is   incomplete. 

Q. — You  could   tell  at   a  glance  i: 
not  a  copy  of  a  genuine  slip?    A. — Well. 
yes. 

(1697) 

Q. — We  have  got  it  at  last.     Tell   us 
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why   you   could   tell   it?     A.— Well,   the 
ledger  keeper's  folio  is  mossing. 

Q. — And  what  else?  A. — It  is  not 
added  up. 

Q. — And  there  is  no  puncture  of  a 
file   on   it?     A.— No. 

Q. — Those  are  the  three  things.  And 
what  would  you  think  about  this  little 
'blue  cross  at  the  bottom  there — >the 
little  blue  mark  at  the  bottom?  Those 
marks  might  be  anything,  might  they 
not  ?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Nothing  to  indicate  any  clearly  - 
defined  initial  there,  at  all?  A. — It  is 
a  poor  initial. 

Q. — Is  there  anything  to  indicate  a 
clearly  defined  initial?  A. — Not  clear- 
ly defined. 

Q. — Now,  with  reference  to  the  other 
one.  Look  at  the  other  exhibit,  exhi- 
bit No.  66.  •  You  could  also  tell  in  look- 
ing at  that  in  two  seconds  that  it  was 
not  a  genuine  slip?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  that  it  was  not  a  copy  of  a 
genuine  slip?     A. — -It  might  be  a  copy. 

Q. — What?     A. — It  might  be  a  copy. 

Q. — But  couldn't  you  tell  it  was  not 
a  copy  of  a  genuine  slip?  There  is  no 
ledger    folio?      A. — It    is    incomplete. 

Q. — Then  you  would  know  at  once 
that  it  was  not  a  copy  of  a  genuine 
slip,  by  reason  of  its  incompleteness? 
A. — When  you  came  to  examine  it — 
yes. 

Q. — When  you  came  to  look  at  it? 
A— Yes. 

(1698) 

Q. — An  instant's  examination  would 
tell  you,  wouldn't  it,  that  it  was  not 
complete  ?      A. — Well,    it 

Q. — Andrew  the  question.  Would  an 
instant's  examination — wouldn't  it  tell 
you  it  was  an  incomplete  document?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — And  that  it  was  not  a  copy. 
There  is  no  initial  there  on  that,  is 
there?     A. — It  is  very  faint. 

Q. — Is  there  an  initial  there  at  all? 
Will  you  swear  there  is  an  initial  there- 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  initial  is  it?  Your  are  on 
oath.  The  last  witness  could  not  tell? 
A. — There  is  a  mark  tihere  that  looks 
like  an  "H"  rather. 

Q. — Does  it  look  like  anything  else 
than  an  "H"?  A. — It  is  a  very  indis- 
tinct mark. 

Q. — Would  you  pledge  your  oath  that 
that   is   an  "H"?     A.— No,   sir. 

Q. — Nobody  could.  Do  you  think  any- 
body could?     A. — I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 

Q.— That  will  do. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Johnston: 

Q. — Now  can  you  say  as  a  banker — 
can  you  say  whether  that  is  an  initial 
or  not? 

The  Chancellor:  Are  these  things  at 
all    important    for    us,    sitting    here    in 


this  enquiry?     We  are  not  in  a  criminal 
pursuit,  on  this  line  at  all  events. 

Mr.  Johnston:  No,  my  Lord.  That 
will  do,  witness. 

(1699) 

Arthur  Barton,  sworn.  Examined  by 
Mr.  Johnston: 

Q.— You  are  the  messenger  for  the 
Toronto  branch  of  the  Ontario  Bank  7 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— At  Scott  and  Wellington  street? 
A— Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  seeing  Mr. 
Gamey,  or  Mr.  Crossin  in  the  bank  on 
the  18th  April,  1903?     A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Saturday.  What  directed  your  at- 
tention to  them?  A.— I  was  outside  of 
the  counter,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Crossin  was 
fixing  up  the  counter  for  the  day's 
business. 

Q. — Mr.  Crossin  came  early?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — When  did  you  see  Mr.  Gamey 
there?  Let  us  get  to  that  point?  A. — 
About  ten  o'clock — somewhere  along 
there. 

Q. — Did  you  see  him  do  anything?  A. 
— No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  him  say  anything? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — What  was  your  next  connection 
with  the  matter?  A.— I  was  sent  to  get 
a  deposit  slip  he  took  away. 

Q. — And  you  were  sent  to  where?  A. 
— Up  to  Mr.   Crossin's  office. 

Q. — Did  you  find  Mr.  Gamey  there?  A. 
— Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Did  you  speak  to  him.  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Tell  us  what  took  place?  A. — I 
went  to  him  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
give  me  the  deposit  slip  he  took  away 
from  the  Ontario  Bank,  and  I  offered 
him  another  one  in  exchange  for  it,  the 
one  he  left  in  place  of  it,  and  he  told 
me  that  this  other  slip  was  the  one  he 
took  away. 

Q.— Which  other  slip?  A.— The  slip 
I  had  in  my  hands.  I  told  him  it  was 
not. 

The  Chancellor:  He  said  the  slip  you 
had  was  the  one  he  took  away.  A. — 
The  one  he  took  away,  and  I  told  him 
it  was  not. 

(1700) 

The  Chancellor:  He  said  the  slip  you 
had  Avas  the  one  he  took  away?  A. — 
The  one  he  took  away,  and  I  told  him 
it  was  not,  and  he  still  said  it  was, 
so  he  said  he  went  down  to  see  if  it 
was  in  his  handwriting,  or  Mr.  Crossin's. 

Q. — Went  down  to  see  what?  A. — 
Whether  it  was  in  his  handwriting  or 
Mr.  Crossin's.  so  I  asked  Mr  .Crossin 
if  it  was  his  handwriting,  and  he  said 
yes. 
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Mr.  Ritchie:  Never  mind  what  Mr. 
C'rossin   said. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Garney  was  there? 

Witness:  Yes,  so  I  did  not  know  what 
to  do. 

Q.— Did  you  show  him  the  slip  you 
took     up  from  the  bank?     A.— I  did. 

Q. — And  what  did  Gamey  say  about 
that?  A.— He  said  that  was  the  slip 
he  took  away,  or  that  he  left  there. 

Q._He  said  that  was  the  slip  he  left 
there?  A. — Yes,  and  that  the  teller 
showed  him. 

Q._What  slip  was  that?  Was  it  the 
one  with  the  one  figure  on,  or  the  other? 
A.— That  is  the  slip  (exhibit  67.) 

Q_Exhibit  67  with  the  four  differ- 
ent  denominations?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — He  said  that  was  the  one  that  he 
got  there,  and  the  one  he  left  there?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Now.  did  he  make  any  search 
through  his  pockets?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  Avas  that  the  one  67 — that 
is  the  slip  that  Crossin  said  was  in  his 
handwriting?  A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — 67,   he    said,    was    in     his     hand- 
writing— that  is,  in  Crossin's  handwrit- 
ing, did  he?     A. — Yes,  sir. 
(1701.) 

Q.— Did  he  look  at  it?     A.— Oh,  yes. 

Q. — Then  having  searched,  what  else 
did  he  say,  if  anything?  A. — He  said 
that  he  was  going  down  to  the  bank  to 
take  Mr.  Crossin  down  to  see  whose 
handwriting  it  was,  and  I  proposed  to 
go  down  with  him. 

Q. — Did  you  go  down?  A. — I  went 
half  the  way.  and  I  got  on  my  bicycle 
and  went  down  ahead  to  look  for  the 
other  deposit  slip. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  more  talk  with 
him  about  the  one  that  was  taken  away 
from  the  bank  that  morning,  after  you 
left  the  office?  Did  you  have  any  more 
talk?     A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — What  were  you  discussing  on  the 
way  down,  if  it  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  slip  I  mean?  A. — He  suggested 
that — at  least  he  said  he  thought  he 
might  have  left  it  on  the  counter. 

The  Chancellor:  At  the  bank?  A.— 
At  the  bank.  So  I  suggested  I  would 
go  ahead  and  look  for  it  while  they 
were  coming  down. 

Mr  .Johnston:  Did  you  go?    A. — I  did. 

Q. — Did  you  find  it?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Just  here  I  may  ask  you.  You 
look  after  the  counter  outside  ?  A. — 
Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Do  you  supply  them  with  blue 
lead  pencils?  A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — Were  there  any  that  day  supplied 
by  1he  bank,  or  at  any  time?  A. —  Not 
that  I  know  of. 

Q. — Is  there  anybody  else  that  would 
have  the  supplying  of  them  but  you  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 
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Q. — Then  when  he  came  down,  did  you 
listen  to  what  was  going  on.  A. — I  did 
not. 

(1702) 

Q. — Did  you  hear  anything  more  of 
it  at  all,  or  see  Mr.  Gamey  in  refer- 
ence to  it  again?     A. — No.  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  go  back  to  the  fac- 
tory again?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  were  not  up  with  Mr.  How- 
arth?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q  —  And  that  is  all  that  you  know  in 
connection  with  it?     A. — That  is  all. 

Q. — Did  you  see  Mr.  Gamey  down  in 
the  bank  that  afternoon  about  three 
o'clock?      A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  what  he  said?  A. 
— No,  sir,  not  when  he  was  inside. 

Q. — What?  A. — Not  while  he  was  in 
the  bank. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  him  say  anything 
outside  the  bank?  A. — He  apologized 
to  me  for  the  trouble  he  had  caused  us. 
He  said  that  he  was  very  sorry,  that 
he  had  found  the  deposit  slip  in  his 
glove,  and  he  was  very  sorry  he  had 
caused  us  so  much  trouble. 

Q. — What  deposit  slip  in  his  glove? 
A. — The  one  he  was  supposed  to  have 
lost. 

Q. — And  apologized  to  you  for  caus- 
ing  ^0   much   trouble.     That  will     do. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Ritchie: 

Q. — Did  you  see  either  of  these  de- 
posit slips  on  the   18th?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — To  examine  them  at  all?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Which  one  did  you  examine?  A. — 
I  examined  this  one. 

Q.— That  is  exhibit  67?     A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — That  is  the  only  one  you  examin- 
ed?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Was  that  given  to  you*  A. 
—That       was       given       to         me       to 

(1703) 

take   after   Mr.    3amey. 

Q. — And  you  took  it  up  there,  and 
yon  saw  Mr.  Crossm  there  ?  A. — 
Yes.    sir. 

Q—  And  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A.— And 
Mr.    Gaoney. 

Q. — And  he  said  he  thought  the 
one  he  put  in  there  "was  the  one  he 
had  got  ?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Seemed  surprised,  did  he  not  ? 
A.— He  did. 

Q. — And  then  when  you  told  him — 
when  yon  said  it  was  not,  the  one. 
he  commenced  to  search,  did  he  ? 
A. — Yes.    sir. 

Q. — Made  a  search  about  his  desk  ? 
A. — No.  not  about  his  desk;  in  his 
pocket. 

Q. — And  you  say  afterwards  he 
went  down  to  the  bank  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — What    -was    said  ?    He    said    he 
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went  down  there  to  find  out  in  whose 
handwriting  that  deposit  slip  was  ? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  said  about 
the  handwriting  of  this  deposit  slip, 
67 — as  to  whose  handwriting  that 
was  in  ?  A. — I  asked  Mr.  Crossin, 
and  he   said   it  was  his. 

Q.— That  this  was  his— exhibit  67  ? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — Are  you  sure  of  that  1  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Are  you  sure  he  said  that  copy 
was  his,  or  the  one  on  which  the 
deposit  was  made  was  his  ?  A. — He 
told  me  that  this  one  was. 

Q. — That  is  what  you  understood  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.— Didn't  you  think  that  was 
strange  ?     A. — Oh,   I   do   not  kno<w. 

Q. — It  was  not  Mr.  Crossin  who 
was  said  to  have  taken  it  away  ?  A. 
— I   did  think  it  strange  at  the  time. 

(1704) 

Q.— That  that  should  be  Mr.  Cros- 
sin's  handwriting.  You  know  it  was 
not  said  that  Mr.  Crossin  took  it 
away  ?      A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — You  were  told  it  was  Mir. 
Gamey  ?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  you  would  naturally  have 
thought  he  was  the  person  who  had 
made   the  copy  ?     A. — I    did. 

Q. — But  your  recollection  is  that 
when  you  asked  whose  handwriting 
that  was  in,  Mr.  Crossin  said  it  was 
h5s.     A. — iHe   said  it  was  his. 

Q. — Are  you  talking  of  the  hand- 
writing of  this  particular  slip,  or  the 
handwriting  upon  the  slip  on  which 
the  deposit  was  actually  made  ?  A. 
— The  handwriting  on   this   one. 

Q. — That  is  what  you  understood, 
at  all  events  ?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Then  you  took  this  exhibit  67 — 
you  took  that  hack  to  the  hank  ? 
A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — And  handed  it  to  whom  ?  A. — 
Mr.   Howarth. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  see  it  afterwards 
until  you  saw  it  in  court  here  ?  A.— 
No,   sir. 

Q. — To-day.  And  the  other  one  you 
do  not  know  anything  about  ?  A. — 
Yes,    sir. 

Q. — 'Exhibit  66  you  do  not  know 
anything  about   at  all  ?  A.— No. 

Walter  Barwiek,  sworn.  Examined 
by  'Mr.   Johnston  : 

Q. — You  are  the  solicitor  for  the 
Ontario  Bank  ?     A. — il   am. 

Q. — And  you  were  consulted  by  the 
bank  with  reference  to  this  deposit 
slip  on  Saturday,  the  18th  day  of 
April  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

(1705) 

Q. — And  in  consequence  of  that, 
what  did  you  do  as  regards  this  in- 


vestigation ?      A. — The     manager    ex- 
plained to   me  that  Mr.   Gamey 

Mr.   Ritchie  :     Never  mind. 

Witness  :  What  Mr.  Gamey  had 
done,  and  I  called  Mr.  McPherson, 
and  explained  it  to  him. 

The  Chancellor  :  Who  is  Mr.  Mc- 
Pherson V     A. — The   solicitor. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  What  then  ?  A.— 
I   asked  for  the  return  of  the   slip. 

Q. — Did   yon   get  it  ?     A. — No. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  asked  for  the 
return  of  the  slip  ?  A. — I  explained 
to  Mr.  McPherson  what  Mir.  Gamey 
had  done,  and  asked  for  the  return 
of  the  slip  which  had  been  taken 
away. 

Q. — You  mean  the  original  ?  A. — 
Yes.  I  said  to  Mr.  McPherson  that 
the  manager  had  told  me  that  Mr. 
3amey  had  gone  to  the  bank  and 
taken  a  slip  away. 

(1706)  ' 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Then  did  you  after- 
wards notify  myself  ?  A. — Having 
learned  the  circumstances  later  in  de- 
tail, I  then  gave  you  the  informa- 
tion of  the  apparent  disappearance  of 
the   slip. 

The  Chancellor:  Of  what"?  A.— 
After  I  learned  'the  details,  my  Lord, 
of  the  apparent  disappearance  of  the 
slip,  then  I  gave  Mr.  Johnston  the 
information. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Coming  now  to  the 
question  of  the  books.  In  regard  to 
the  bank  books,  just  to  make  it 
short,  application  was  made  to  you 
or  to  the  bank. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  is  about  in- 
vestigating the  bank  books  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :     Yes. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  thought  it  was 
all  cleared  up.  'I  thought  an  expert 
was    going    to    examine    them. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  One  question  will 
answer  the  whole  thing.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  aim  not  aware  that 
there  has  been  any  talk  before  this 
Commission  about  it.  Where  has  the 
talk  been  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  However,  I  put  the 
question. 

The   Chancellor  :     Go  on. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Application  was 
made  by  both  sides  to  the  bank  for 
an  investigation  of  the  books,  and 
refused  to  both  sd'des  ?  A. — Each  of 
the  solicitors  have  asked  to  examine 
the  bank  books,  and  each  of  the  so- 
licitors have  been  refused  admission 
to  the  books. 

(1707) 

Q. — then,  so  far  as  you  know,  the 
statement  that  appeared  in  this  para- 
graph to  which  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Johnston,  referred,  and  said  he  knew 
beforehand  what  the  bank  books  would 
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show,  what  there  was  in  the  bank,  that 
would  not  be  correct  ?  A. — 1  do  not  know 
what  information  or  paragraph  you  re- 
fer to. 

Q. — 'lhe  paragraph  Mr.  Johnston  re- 
ferred to  in  which  he  was  reported  to 
have  said  he  knew  beforehand?  A. — Mr. 
Johnston  knew  nothing  of  what  was  in 
the  books,  except  the  Bank  Manager  ex- 
plained fully  to  him  the  disappearance 
of   the    slip. 

At  all  events,  you  did  not  explain  to 
Mr.  Johnston  anything  about  the  books? 
A. — No,  and  I  think  no  one  else  has  done 
so   either. 

Q. — So  far  as  you  know?  A. — I  am 
satisfied    they    have    not. 

Q. — At  all  events,  the  first  time  you 
ever  spoke  to  Mr.  Johnston  about  the 
matter  was  after  Mr.  Smith,  the  man- 
ager, communicated  with  you  about  this 
particular  slip?  A. — After  I  had  spoken 
to  Mr.  McPherson. 

Q. — And  why  did  you  speak  to  Mr. 
McPherson?  It  was  about  the  facts? 
A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — And  you  spoke  to  him  because 
you  thought  he  might  possibly  see  Mr. 
Gamey?  A. — I  thought  he  was  Mr. 
Gamey's  solicitor. 

Q. — And  you  thought  he  might  see 
him?  The  only  object  was  that  if  he 
saw  him,  he  might  call  his  attention  to 
it?  A. — My  object  was  to  get  the  slip 
back. 

Q. — The  object  was  that  Mr.  McPher- 
son  should,  if  he  saw  Gamey,  commun- 

(1708) 

icate  with  him,  and  tell  him  what  you 
had  said?  A. — My  object  was  to  get 
Mr.  McPherson  to  get  the  slip  back. 

Q. — And  to  tell  Mr.  Gamey,  if  he  had 
it,  to  return  it?  A. — My  object  was  to 
get   the   slip  back. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  to  say  you  thought 
Mr.  McPherson  had  it?  A. — Oh,  not 
at  all. 

Q. — Surely  you  could  answer  that 
question?  A. — I  beg  your  pardon.  1 
did   not   understand  you.     Not   at   all. 

Q. — You  did  not  think  for  a  moment 
Mr.  McPherson  had  it,  or  that  Mr.  Gamey 
had  given  it  to  him?     A. — No. 

Q. — And  you  did  not  think  Mr.  Mc- 
Pherson had  anything  to  do  in  connec- 
tion with  the  taking  away  of  the  slip? 
A. — Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not  think 
anything  of  the  kind.  I  merely  communi- 
cated with  him  because  I  thought  he 
was   his    solicitor. 

Q. — And  that  you  wanted  him  to  com- 
municate the  fact  that  the  Blip  was 
missing?  A. —  1  wanted  him  to  com- 
municate with  Gamey  and  get  the  slip 
hack. 

Q. — But,  of  course,  the  hank  oflieials 
did  not  wait  for  thai.  They  at  once 
sent    up    on    their    own    account    to    the 
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Crossin  Company?  A. — 1  had  done  this 
independently  of   the  bank. 

Q. — You  know  now  that  the  bank 
sent  up  almost  immediately?  A. — 
These  inquiries  were  going  on  at  the 
time   I   was   being   spoken   to. 

Q. — Xow,  did  you  ever  hear  of  this 
particular  slip,  or  any  other  slip,  in  con- 
nection with  the  account  of  Crossin  & 
Company,  prior  to  the  communication 
made  by  Mr.  Smith'.'  A. — No,  no  en- 
quiry was  made  with  regard  to  those 
slips  till  afterwards.  The  bank  was 
subpoenaed  that  morning  to  produce  the 

(1709) 

Crossin  deposit  slips. 

Q. — Then,  prior  to  this  time,  had  you 
heard,  or  had  anyone  communicated  any- 
thing to  you,  in  connection  with  the 
Crossin  Company's  account  at  all?  A. — 
Mr.  McPherson  and  I,  together,  had  pre- 
pared a  memorandum  of  what  informa- 
tion was  wanted.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  Crossin  account  was  mentioned  in 
that. 

Q. — You  are  speaking  of  the  sub- 
poena duces  tecum  served  on  the  officers 
of  the  bank?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Apart  from  the  conversation  you 
had  with  Mr.  McPherson  about  produc- 
ing the  bank  books  for  examination,  did 
you  hear  anything  about  any  of  the  de- 
posit slips  or  any  of  the  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  Crossin  Company's  account? 
A. — No;  Mr.  McPherson  was  the  only 
person  that  spoke  to  me. 

Q. — None  of  the  officers  of  the  bank 
ever  spoke  to  you  about  it?     A. — No. 

Q. — Prior  to  the  time  that  the  com- 
munication was  made  by  Mr.  Smith 
about  this  deposit  slip?  A. — No;  I  was 
not  spoken  to  until  after  the  subpoena. 

Q. — And  you  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
Crossin  Company  account?  A. — No;  1 
never  knew  the  Crossin  account  was  kept 
there    before. 

Q. — And  when  you  saw  Mr.  McPher- 
son, he  went  to  see  you  at  your  own 
request,  I  understand?  You  asked  him 
to  go  and  see  you  so  as  to  point  out 
what  particular  papers  were  wanted?,  A. 
— He  had  been  to  the  bank  with  a  bank 
clerk  to  examine  the  books.  The  mana- 
ger called  me  to  the  telephone,  and  asked 
me  whether  he  could  allow  Mr.  Mc- 
Pherson   and    this    gentleman    who    was 

with  him 

(1710) 

Q. — He  was  an  expert  accountant?  A 
— He  was  on  the  staff  of  The  News. 
I   believe. 

Q. — But  you  knew  he  had  been  a  bank 
clerk?      A.— No,  I   did   not. 

Q. —  An  accountant  in  a  bank?  A. —  I 
did  not.  I  was  told  so  by  Mr.  Smith 
afterwards. 

Q. — That  he  was  a  bank  expert?  A. — 
I    was   told   that  lie  had   been   in   the  em- 
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ployment  of  the  Traders'  Bank.  I  told 
Mr.  Smith  not  to  allow  anyone  to  look 
at  the  books;  and  then  Mr.  McPherson 
came  to  my  office,  and  he  and  I  prepared 
a  memorandum,  showing  what  he 
wanted. 

(t). — And  it  was  at  your  request  he 
went  to  your  office?  A. — I  think  so. 
\\  e  arranged  he  should  come  and  see  me. 
I    spoke    to    him    myself. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  you  knew  that  this 
gentleman  who  was  there,  that  he  did 
not  go  there  as  a  gentleman  on  the 
staff  of  The  News?  He  went  there  be- 
cause of  his  knowledge  of  banking  busi- 
ness?    A. — I  do  not  know. 

Q. — Isn't  that  what  you  understood? 
A. — Xo;  I  understood  that  he  was  there 
with  somebody  who  wanted  to  examine 
the  books. 

Q. — And  Mr.  Smith  afterwards  tolct 
you  he  had  been  a  bank  officer?  A. — 
Mr.  Smith  told  me  he  had  been  in  the 
Traders'  Bank. 

Q. —  xou  know  that  now,  do  you  not? 
A. — I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  know 
his  name. 

Q.— I  am  told  he  has  been  a  great 
many  years  a  banking  officer.  Do  you 
know  that  this  gentleman  has  no 
connection      whatever      with      the      edi- 


torial     department 
A. — I  do  not. 


of      The 


News  ? 


(1711) 

Q. — Don't  you  know  he  is  simply  a 
gentleman  filling  a  position  in  the 
office?        A. — I    do    not. 

Q. — You    do    not    know    that. 

The    Chancellor:    The    next    witness. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  propose  to  put  a  wit- 
ness in,  my  Lord,  to  show  that  on  the 
Monday  and  Tuesday  after  this  Mr. 
Gamey  was  in  Buffalo,  if  your  Lordships 
think  that  is  at  all  important  in  this 
connection. 

The  Chancellor:  Why  do  you  ask  us? 
I  do  not  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  merely  want  to 
know  if  your  Lordships  think  it  at  all 
relevant.  Very  well,  then.  I  do  not 
want  to  call  him  to  prove  it,  if  your 
Lordships  do  not  think  it  is  relevant  in 
any  way. 

The  Chancellor:  You  will  be  giving 
evidence  next  to  show  where  he  is  to- 
day. We  are  not  concerned  about  Mr. 
Gamey — about  his  movements. 

Mr.  Johnston:  That  might  be  diffi- 
cult. We  do  not  know  where  he  is  to- 
day. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  the  next  wit- 
ness. 

Mr.  Blake :  We  are  not  making  any 
objection,  your  Lordship  understands,  in 
reference  to  that. 

The  Chancellor:  Well,  if  you  wish 
to  have  the  evidence,  go  on. 

Dl 


Mr.  Blake:  I  am  not  saying  that,  my 
Lord. 

The  Chancellor:  I  do  not  see  what 
earthly    use   there   is   in   it. 

Mr.  Blake:  My  learned  friend  appeals 
to  your  Lordship. 

Mr.  Johnston:  No.  ]  do  not  want  to 
open  up  a  long  discussion. 

(1712) 

The  Chancellor:  We  do  not  want  to 
have  a  mass  of  matter.  We  have 
stopped  evidence  already.  We  do  not 
wish  to  cumber  this  record  with  use- 
less evidence.  We  have  enough  of  it 
now. 

Then  as  to  this  man  Wilson's  evi- 
dence. Do  you  agree  to  that  being 
struck  out  ?  I  stopped  the  evidence 
to  contradict  him  the  other  day.  The 
whole  thing  was  negative  evidence.  You 
do  not  want  a  mass  of  useless  evidence 
on    this    record  ? 

Mr.   Johnston :    I   will   consider   that. 

The  Chancellor:  I  think  it  ought  to 
be    struck    out    as    irrelevant. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Now,  the  next  branch 
of  the  case  we  propose  to  take  up  is 
the  position  of  Mr.  Gamey — we  have 
several  witnesses — prior  to  the  7th  of 
August. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  before  the 
communication   with    Sullivan? 

Mr.   Johnston:    Yes.  *•*] 

The   Chancellor:    Very   well. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Mr.  Riddell  will  take 
that  up.  We  are  endeavoring  to  keep 
the  evidence  in  groups,  as  much  as 
possible. 

Neil  McDougall.  sworn.  Examined 
by   Mr.   Riddell. 

Q. — Where  do  you  live?  A.— Provi- 
dence Bay. 

Q. — That  is  on  Manitoulin  Island? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  at  the  time  of  the  last  gen- 
eral election,  what  was  your  business  ? 
A. — Well.  I  was  working  in  the  lumber 
woods  taking  out  timber. 

ll 71M i 

Q. — Where  you  at  that  time  living  at 
Providence  Bay?       A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  did  you  know  Mr.  Gamey? 
A. — Y'es,  sir. 

Q. — Were  you  at  the  meeting  that  Mr. 
Gamey    held?        A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — 'Where  was  that  meeting  held?  A. 
— In  the  school-house  in  Providence 
Bay. 

Q. — And  how  long  was  that  before  the 
election  actually  took  place?  A. — 
Well,  it  was   some  time  in  May. 

Q. — That  will  answer  the  purpose?  A. 
— I   could   not    exactly   give    the    date. 

Q- — Did    you   hear   Mr.    Gamey    «peak  ? 

Mr.  Blake:  I  submit,  my  Lord,  this 
cannot    po«siblv    be    evidence. 

The  Chancellor:   Why  not? 
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Mr.  Blake:  It  is  as  to  certain  utter- 
ances. 

The  Chancellor:  You  see,  he  was 
elected  as  a  Conservative,  he  says.  He 
was  asked  whether  he  did  not  pose  as 
an  Independent,  or  in  some  other  atti- 
tude, during  the  campaign,  and  he  de- 
nies  it. 

Mr.  Blake:  As  Mr.  Grant  says,  the 
solicitor    of    the    Liberal    Association. 

The  Chancellor:  Oh,  certainly.  You 
called  Mr.  Grant,  and  he  says  he  was 
returned  on  the  list  as  that,  but  that 
does  not  throw  any  light  about  what  his 
attitude  was  during  the  campaign  at 
different  meetings.  I  think  this  is 
relevant  to  show  his  position.    . 

Mr.    Blake:    Very    well,   my    Lord. 

Mr.  Riddell,  resuming:  Q. — Then  were 
you  present  at  the  meeting?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

(1714) 

Q. — Did  you  hear  his  speech?  A.— 
Yes  sir. 

Q. — And  how  did  he  appeal  for  sup- 
port? A. — Well,  he  appealed  to  the 
people. 

Q—  To  the  Conservatives?  A.— Yes. 
sir. 

The  Chancellor:  Just  ask  him  what 
he  said,  if  you  please? 

Witness:  He  said  it  did  not  matter 
what  Government  was  returned,  he 
would  support  them  on  any  good  meas- 
ure that  was  brought  up  for  the  bene- 
fit   of   his    constituency. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Did  he  say  anything  else 
that  you  remember?  A. — Well,  he  got 
talking  about  this  pulp-wood  conces- 
sion. 

Q. — Did  he  mention  Mr.  Campbell's 
name? 

Mr.  Blake:  I  do  not  think  there 
should    be    any    suggestion,    my    Lord. 

The  Chancellor:  No.  You  ought  not 
to   suggest. 

Mr.   Riddell:    Very   well,   my   Lord. 
Mr.  Blake:    What  the  witness  can  re- 
member,   of    what    was    said. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Then  tell  us  what  he 
said  as  far  as  you  remember?  A. 
He  said  he  was  not  going  down  there 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  the 
same  as  A.  P.  Campbell  had  done  for 
four  years. 

Q.— What  else  did  he  say?  A  — 
Well,  I  could  nut  exactly  tell  you  the 
words. 

Q.— Speak  out.  Who  was  A.  F. 
Campbell?  A. — Ho  was  the  member  for 
Algoma. 

Q  —  For  how  long?  A.— Well,  for 
four  year*.  T   think. 

Q. — And  on  what  side  was  A.  F. 
Campbell?       A.    -A  Conservative. 

(1715) 

Q.     Was  he  in   the  Opposition?      V. 

Yf  s. 
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The  Chancellor:  That  is  in  the  On- 
tario House?  A. — Yes,  sir,  he  ran  against 
R.  A.  Lyon. 

Mr  KiddeM :  Do  y.u  recollect  any- 
thing else  at  the  meeting  which  bears 
on  this  inquiry  ?  A. — Well,  no  more 
than  that  he  got  about  40  votes  through 
that — forty  Liberal  votes. 

The  Chancellor:  Through  what?  A. — 
Through  the  way  he  spoke. 

Mr.  Riddell:   Speak  out. 

Witness:  Through  the  way  he  had 
spoke  at  his  meeting. 

Q. — He  got  about  40  Liberal  votes. 
Did  you  see  him,  then,  after  the  meet- 
ing?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Blake:  How  can  this  witness  pos- 
sibly know,  ray  Lord,  the  facts  he  is 
now  pretending  to  depose  to?  He  said 
lie  got  40  Liberal  votes. 

The  Chancellor:  He  could  know  about 
ins  speeches. 

The  Chief  Justice:  But  he  could  not 
know   about  the  votes. 

Mr.  Biddell:  He  could  not  know  about 
the    fact. 

The  Chief  Justice:  It  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  the  ballots,  or  merely  hearsay. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  think  that  should  be 
struck   out,   my   Lord. 

Mr.  Riddell:'  How  do  you  judge  that? 

Mr.  Blake:  It  is  not  a  question  of 
judging. 

Mr.  Biddell:  I  have  a  right,  surely,  to 
ask  him  how  he  knows. 

The  Chancellor:  He  may  have  convers- 
ed with  people  who  told  him  that.  That 
would  not  prove  it. 

Mr.  Blake:  That  is  hearsay  evi- 
dence. 

(1716) 

Mr.  Riddell:  That  is  not  what  I  am 
directing  the  examination  to. 

Mr.  Blake:   I  object. 

The  Chancellor:  I  suppose  that  would 
be  hearsay.  You  will  have  to  get  some 
people  who  voted  on  the  strength  of 
it. 

Mr.  Riddell :  :  I  will  not  ask  him  what 
people   told   him. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Tt  is  better  to 
hear  Mr.  Biddell's  question,  and  direct 
the  witness  not  to  answer  until  we 
hear   what    it    is. 

The  Chancellor:  He  got  about  forty 
Liberal  votes  through  the  way  he  spoke. 
That  had  better  lie  struck  out  as  evi- 
dence, and  you  can  get  what  he  knows 
of  his  own  knowledge,  but  not  in  thai 
wholesale   way. 

Mr.  Biddell:  From  what  is  it  lliat 
you  make  the  statement  you  gave  U8 
a  short  time  ago?  Let  us  hear  what 
it  is?  A. — At  t ho  last  election  there 
was  7  of  a  majority  the  other  way 
and  lie  got  43  of  a  majority. 

Q. — That  is  how  von  judge.      \      Yes 

Mr.  Blake:  T  object  to  this  as  evi- 
dence   of    the    fact. 

The  Chancellor:    it    is   admissible.   The 
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value  of  it  is  another  thing'.  At  the 
last  election  there  was  seven  the  other 
way,  and  this  time  there  was  what? 

Witness:    About  40. 

Q.— Above    40?      A.— Yes. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Then,  after  the  meeting 
did  you   see  Mr.   Gamey?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  who  was  with  you?  A. — 
John  Galbraith. 

Q. — Where?  A. — He  was  in  the  ho- 
tel. 

(1717) 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Gamey  say  anything  to 
you   and   Mr.   Galbraith?      A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q.— What  was  it  he  said?  A.— Well, 
he  said  up  was  not  going  down  there 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back, 
that  he  was  goin«-  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment that  would  be  returned  to 
power,  in  any  good  measure  that  was 
brought  up  for  the  benefit  of  his  con- 
stituency. 

Q. — On  any  good  measure  that  was 
brought  up?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  did  you  see  him  again  after- 
wards?    A. — Xot  until   on  in  February. 

Q. — In  February.  And  when  was 
that? 

The  Chancellor:  February  of  this 
year  ?    A. — Yes. 

Mr.  Riddell:  What  time  in  February, 
do  you  remember?  A. — About  the  14th 
February. 

Q. — And  tell  me  the  conversation 
which  you  had  with  him,  if  you  had 
an-^  conversation?  A. — Well,  t  was  in 
the  hotel. 

The  Chancellor:  Where  was  this? 
Providence  Bay?  A. — Yes.  sir.  I  was 
in  the  hotel  there,  and  he  came  over 
home — him  and  Mrs.  Gamey  had  driven 
over. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Never  mind  the  particu- 
lars. Tell  us  what  was  said  between 
you?  Well,    we    got    talking    about 

this  report  that  had  come  out  in  The 
Globp.  and  I  said  to  him.  well.  I  said. 
there  are  some  of  thpm  says — somp  of 
your  party  say  you  got  $5,000,  and  some 
say  you  got  $15,000.  and  somp  say  you 
got  $27,000  and  the  promise  of  McGregor 
Island.  Well,  he  says,  it  is  just  this 
way.  I  never  got  a  dollar  or  the  promise 
of  anything.  Well,  I  says  you  are  not 
going  to  be  fool  enough  to  resign  be- 
cause McGregor  and  a  few  of  them  in 
Gore  Bay  ask  you,  it  was  not  they  who 
elected  you.  He  says,  no.  it  was  the 
people. 

(1718) 

Q. — What  else  did  he  say  about  how 
he  was  elected,  if  anything?  A. — Well, 
he  said  if  he  was  elected  he  was  not 
going  down  there  with  his  hands  tied 
behind  his  back,  and  I  asked  him  then 
how  it  would  be  for  getting  some  money 
on  the  road  up  there.  He  said  he  had 
put  in  for  $5,500,  and  he  had  got  the 
promise  of  it.    I  said,  we  want  $500  on 


the     Tenth     Concession     of     Carnarvon. 

(1719) 

He  said  he  had  put  in  for  $5,500,  and  he 
had  got  the  promise  of  it.  I  said,  we 
want  $500  on  the  10th  concession  of 
Carnarvon  to  open  the  old  road  down 
to  Miner's  Bay,  and  it  would  open  up 
about  four  or  five  thousand  acres  of 
good  tillable  land,  and  he  took  a  little 
book  out  of  his  pocket  like  that,  and  he 
took  a  memorandum  of  it  in  the  book. 
He  says  you  will  get  that.  You  may 
not  get  it  all  this  year,  but  you  w'.'i 
get  part  of  it,  and  part  of  it  next  year. 

Q. — Have  you  told  us  all  that  was  said 
about  McGregor  Island  ?  A.— That  is 
all  I  know  about  it. 

Q. — That  is  all  you  recollect  ?  A. — 
That  is  all  I  remember. 

Q. — Then  have  you  told  us  all  that 
was  said  about  Mr.  McGregor  ?  A. — 
That  was  all   the   conversation. 

Q- — What  was  that  he  said  about  Mc- 
Gregor ?  Let  me  see  if  I  have  got  it  ? 
A. — He  said  this  way.  I  says  you  are 
not  going  to  be  fool  enough  to  resign, 
because  McGregor  and  a  few  of  them  in 
Gore  Bay  ask  you  to,  it  was  not  the; a 
that  elected  you.  He  said  no,  I  am  not 
going  to  resign,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
tell  that  at  the  meeting — at  the  com- 
mittee. 

Q. — How  long  was  this  before  the 
meeting  ?  A. — I  think  the  meeting  was 
on  the   16th. 

Q. — And  this  was  on  the  14th  ?  A.— 
Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Ritchie  :  — 

Q. — What  is  your  business  ?  A. — Mv 
business  now — I  am  in  the  hotel  busi- 
ness. 

Q. — You  are  a  hotel- keeper  ?  A. — 
Yes,   now. 

Q. — And  you  were  present  at  a  meet- 
ing in  May  of  last  year  at  the  school - 
house  in  Providence  Bay  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

(1720) 

Q. — How  many  present  at  that  meet- 
ing ?  A.— Probably  200.  There  might 
have  been  200. 

Q. — There  might  have  been  onl.v 
twenty  ?  A. — There  was  more  than  thaC 

Q. — Will  you  swear  there  were  more 
fhan  twenty  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

vj. — Will  you  swear  there  were  fifty  ? 
A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  will  swear  there  were  fifty 
What  business  were  you  in  at  that 
time  ?  A. — Taking  out  timber  in  the 
woods. 

Q. — That  is  before  you  started  hotel - 
keeping  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  what  he  said  at  that  meeting 
I  suppose  was  said  publicly  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 
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Q. — Every  person  presentat  the  meet- 
ing heard  it.  Can  you  give  us  the 
names  of  any  persons  of  prominence  who 
were  at  that  meeting  ?  A. — Nearly  all 
of   Carnarvon   was   there. 

Q. — It  was  a  meeting  called  in  the  in- 
terests of  Mr.  Gamey  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  know  that  Gamey  was 
the  Conservative  candidate  ?  A. — Ye;, 
sir. 

Q. — And  that  Mr.  Fraser  was  the  Re- 
form candidate  ?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — So  that  you  knew  that  their  posi- 
tions were  then  defined  ?  One  was  the 
Conservative  candidate,  and  the  other 
the  Reform  candidate,  and  there  was 
also  a  Socialist  in  the  field  ?  A. — Yev, 
sir. 

Q. — And  this  was  a  meeting  that  Mr. 
Gamey  called  of  his  Conservative 
friends  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  happened  to  be  present  at 
that  meeting  ?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Are  you  a  Conservative  ?  A. — "No. 
sir.  I  am  not. 

Q. — Were  you  induced  by  anything 
that  Mr.  Gamey  said  at  that  meeting  r.o 
vote   for  him  ?     A. — 'No. 

(1721) 

Q. — You  did  not  vote  for  him  ?  A.  -1 
did  not. 

Q. — You  did  not  vote  for  him  ?  A.— 
No.  I  did  not. 

Q. — And  what  he  said  publicly  at  that 
meeting  was  that  he  Avould  support  any 
good  measure,  no  matter  what  Govern- 
ment proposed  it  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  you  have  often 
heard  that  kind  of  thing  said  on  the 
platform,  have  you  not,  by  men  on  both 
sides  of  politics  ?  A. — No,  I  do  not 
know  as  I  ever  did  before. 

Q. — Perhaps  you  do  not  attend  many 
political  meetings  ?  A. — I  attend  quite 
a  few  of  them. 

Q. — In  that  district  only  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — And  did  you  think  there  was  any- 
thing wrong  in  Mr.  Gamey  supporting  a 
good  measure,  no  matter  from  what  side 
it  eminated  ?     A. — No,  I  did  not. 

Q. — I  suppose  he  Avas  to  be  the  judge 
himself  of  what  were  good  and  whai 
were  not  good  measures  ?  A. — I  do  not 
know    anything   about    that. 

Q. — Rut  that  is  what,  you  inferred  ? 
A. — 'S'i'S. 

Q.  li  lie  was  going  t<>  Parliament,  li" 
was  going  there  to  exercise  his  judgment. 
wasn't   In-  '.'     A.  -1  do  not  know   that. 

Q. — You  understood  that,  did  you  not? 
A. — Of   course    F   do   not   know   whether 

he    would    he    the   judge. 

Q. — Conic,  now.     Do  you   mean    to   B9J 
you    did    not    understand '  lie    was    goin™ 
there    to   exercise   lus  judgment  ?     A. 
I  thoughl    it'  thnc  was  a  good   measure 
brought  up — 
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Q. — That  he   would   support   it.   and   I 
suppose   you   would  expect  a   Liberal   to 
support  a  good  measure  even  if  it  were 
brought   up   by   a    Conservative   Govern 
menl   '.'     A. — Well.  1  do  not  know. 

(1722) 

Q. — That  is  not  your  kind  of  politics 
to  support  good  measures.  You  would 
vote  against  a  measure,  whether  it  wa- 
good  or  not  ?     A. — No,  I  would  not. 

Q. — If  proposed  by  a  Tory  Govern- 
ment ?     A. — No. 

Q. — Then  you  did  not  think  there  was 
anything  strange  in  Mr.  Gamey  publicl> 
announcing  he  would  support  a 
measure  no  matter  which  side  might  pro- 
pose it  ?  A. — Yes.  I  think  that  w  a  > 
very   strange  of  him. 

Q. — If  a  Liberal  had  done  that,  would 
you  have  thought  that  strange  ?  A.-- 1 
would. 

Q. —  And  you  are  judging  Mr.  Gamey 
by  what  you  uiink  as  a  Liberal  ?  is  that 
it  ?     A. — I  beg  your  pardon. 

Q. — You  were  judging  Mr.  Gamey  oy 
what  you  think  as  a  Liberal  you  would 
likely  do  ?  What  is  your  idea  of  poli- 
tics ?  If  a  man  is  elected  as  a  Con- 
servative should  he  support  measures 
coming  from  the  Conservative  side,  whe- 
ther good  or  bad  ?  A. — I  do  not  under- 
stand  chat   question. 

Q. — Perhaps  I  will  put  it  better.  1 
will  put  it  the  other  way.  As  a  Liberal, 
would  you  expect  a  Liberal  who  wac 
elected  to  support  all  measures  proposed 
by  a  Liberal  Government,  whether  goc.i 
or  bad  ?    A. — No,  I  would  not. 

Q. — And  you  would  not  think  a  Con 
Bervative  should  do  it  either  ?  A. — Cer- 
tainly  not. 

Q. — So  that  there  was  apparent1*- 
nothing  wrong  in  his  suggesting  that  he 
would  support  good  measures,  no  matter 
from  which  side  they  emanated  ?  Now 
was  there  anything  else  said  at  that 
meeting  beyond  that?  A.— Oh,  there 
was   lots   said. 

Q. — Rut  I  am  speaking  of 
what     he     was     going     to     do.     Be     WM 

(1723) 

speaking  of  politics  generally.  1  Bupp 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Were  there  any  other  speakers  at 
that  meeting?  A.— Well,  then'  were 
other   speakers    there. 

Q.— All  Conservatives?     A.    Yes,  Bir. 

Q.     A  Conservative  meet  111-     A.     Yea, 

sir. 

Q. — Now   give   us  the  names  of  some 

prominent     people     who    were    there?     A. 
There    was    Sinclair     Sam    Sinclair. 

Q. — Whai  is  he?  A.  Well  he  keeps  a 
temperance  house  there. 

Q.  I  Bee.  The  hotelkeepers  are  the 
prominenl  men.  You  do  not  keep  1 
temperance  house?     A. — No. 
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Q. — Can  you  give  us  anybody  else?  A. 
— Storekeepers  were  there — the  Much- 
mores,  and  Berrys. 

Q. — At  all  events  It  was  a  Conserva- 
tive gathering?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  Mr.  Gamey  at  that  meet- 
ing roundly  denounced  the  policy  of 
the  present  Government,  did  he  not?  A. 
— He   did   in   this   pulp   concession. 

Q. — And  in  other  matters  too?  A. — 
And   in   the   mining  matter. 

Q. — In  the  pulpwood  matter,  and  the 
mining  matter,  he  roundly  denounced 
the  Ross  Government.  And  everything 
that  was  said  was  said  in  denouncia- 
tion  of  the  policy  of  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment, was  it  not?  A. — Well,  it  might 
bave  been. 

Q. — Wasn't  it  as  a  matter  of  fact?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — So  that  he  was  appealing  as  a 
Conservative  to  put  out  the  Ross  Gov- 
ernment? A. — He  was  appealing  that 
way.  that  he  wanted  the  people's  sup- 
port. 

Q. — As  a  Conservative,  to  Conserva- 
tive friends,  to  put  out  the  Ross  Gov- 
ernment ?  A. — He  was  appealing  to  the 
Conservatives  and  Liberals  just  as 
well. 

(1724.) 

Q. — But  the  object  was  to  put  out 
the  Ross  Government,  was  it  not?  That 
was  the  purport  of  his  talk,  and  that 
was  the  purport  of  the  talk  of  all  the 
men  who  spoke  at  that  meeting,  was  it 
not?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Then  you  did  not  agree  with 
him  ?    A. — No. 

Q — In  the  annunciation  of  his  policv? 
A.— No,  I  did  not. 

Q- — It  was  directly  opposed  to  your 
views  as  a  Liberal?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q- — Directly  opposed  to  your  views 
as  a  Liberal.  Now,  when  did  vou  hear 
anything  about  $5,000  and  $15,000,  and 
about  McGregor  Island?  A. — It  was  af- 
ter this  report  came  out  in  The  Globe. 

Q- — You  saw  him  then?  A. — Yes.  af- 
terwards on  the  14th  February — not  un- 
til then. 

Q- — And  you  thought  he  had  gone 
around  to  the  Government  side  at  that 
time,  did  you  not?  A. — I  did  not  know 
whether  to  believe  it  or  not. 

Q- — You  did  not  know  whether  to  be- 
lieve it  or  not?    Why?    A.— Well 

Q- — Was  it  because  you  could  scarce- 
ly conceive  a  man  being  elected  as  a 
Conservative  turning  around  to  the 
other   side?  A. — His   own   people — up 

there— his  friends — it  was  thev  that  re- 
ported this. 

Q—  What?  A.— It  was  his  friends  up 
there — his  supporters  that  reported  this 
report  about  him  getting  this  $5,000. 
and  $15,000,  and  $27,000. 


(1725) 

Q. — That  is  not  answering  my  ques- 
tion. You  say  you  saw  The  Globe  in- 
terview?    A. — No,  I  did  not  see  it. 

Q. —  Vou  heard  of  it?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — And  you  did  not  know  whether 
to  believe  the  statement  contained  in 
it  or  not?     A. — No,  I  did  not. 

Q. — You  could  scarcely  believe  it 
credible  that  a  man  who  had  been  elect- 
ed as  a  Conservative  would  turn  over 
and  support  the  Liberal  party?  You 
could  scarcely  believe  that  ?  A. — Well, 
I  could  not  hardly  believe  it. 

Q. — You  knew  he  had  been  elected  as 
a  Conservative  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  could  scarcely  believe  it 
possible  that  he  turned  over  to  the 
Government  side — you  could  scarcely 
believe  that  possible?  A. — No,  I  could 
not  hardly   believe  it. 

Q. — So  that  notwithstanding  you 
heard  what  was  contained  in  The  Globe 
interview,  you  still  doubted  whether 
he  had  gone  over  to  the  Government  ? 
A. — I  still  doubted. 

Q. — You  would  have  been  very  pleas- 
ed to  be  assured  he  had  gone  to  the 
Government?  A. — Well,  that  would  be 
all   right. 

Q. — He  would  have  been  a  white- 
haired  boy  then?     A. — I  do  not  know. 

Q. — And  did  you  bring  up  the  ques- 
tion with  him  at  this  meeting  on  the 
14th  February?  A. — Yes,  sir,  he  came 
over  to  my  place. 

Q. — And  you  were  very  anxious  to 
stiffen  his  back  up  so  that  he  would  not 
resign?  A. — Well,  I  did  not  want  him 
to  resign. 

Q. — But  if  he  had  been  going  to  sup- 
port the  Conservative  party  you  would 
have  been  very  glad  to  have  seen  him 
resign?     A. — No,  not  as  a  man. 

Q. — Why  not  ?  Didn't  you  want  to 
see  the  Ross  Government  continued  in 
power?     A. — Certainly  I  did. 

(1726) 

Q. — And  then  you  wanted  to  stiffen 
his  back  up  so  that  he  would  not  go 
back  on  The  Globe  interview'?  A. — 
Well 

Q. — Wasn't  that  so — that  you  wanted 
to  stiffen  his  back  up  so  that  he  could 
not  go  back  on  The  Globe  interview? 
A. — Certainly.  I  did  not  want  him  to 
resign. 

Q. — But  you  still  wauted  him  to  sup- 
port the  Ross  Government?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — And  you  urged  him  not  to  resign? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  told  him  not  to  be  led 
by  McGregor  and  his  so-called  Conser- 
vative   friends  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — At  this  time  had  you  heard  any- 
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thing  about  the  $5,000  and  the  $15,000? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  did  you  open  the  discussion 
on  that  subject?     A. — I  did. 

Q.— Tell  us  what  it  was  you  said  to 
him?  A. — I  said  some  of  his  friends 
here  said  he  had  got  $5,000,  and  some 
said  he  had  got  $15,000  and  some  $27,- 
000  and  the  promise  of  McGregor  Is- 
land. 

Q. — And  you  thought  probably  he 
had?  A. — I  did  not  know  whether  he 
had  or  not. 

Q. — But  you  thought  probably  he  had? 
You  thought  it  would  take  a  pretty 
strong  inducement  for  a  man  who  was 
elected  on  one  side  to  desert  that  side 
and  go  to  the  other,  and  it  naturally 
occurred  to  you  that  probably  he  got 
the  money?  A. — No,  I  did  not  think 
he  had  got  it. 

Q. — What  did  you  think  lie  had  got? 
A. — Because  when  I  spoke  to  him  that 
day  he  said  he  never  got  a  dollar  or 
the  promise  of  a  dollar. 

Q. — What  did  he  say  about  McGregor 
Island?  A. — That  was  all  that  was  said 
about  it. 

(1727) 

Q. — Then  you  concluded  of  course  that 
he  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  Govern- 
ment?    A. — Well,  I  thought  he  was. 

Q. — And  that  he  was  on  the  Govern- 
ment side,  and  flunking  he  was  on  the 
Government  side  you  wanted  to  get 
some  favors  from  "the  Government?  A. 
— We  wanted  to  get  some  money  on 
this  road. 

Q. — $500  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  up 
some  road?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  applied  to  him  to  fur- 
ther your  interests  in  that  regard?  A. 
— Yes. 

Q- — And  you  thought  lie  had  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  constituency  by  reason  of 
his  promise  to  support  the'  Govern- 
ment?    A.— No,   I  did  not. 

(,). —  You  say  he  look  oul  his  note  book 
and   put  it  down?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— And  said  in  a  sort  of  authoritative 
way,  you  will  get  that,  you  may  not  get 
the  whole  of  it.  but  you  will  get  most 
of  it  this  year,  and  part  of  it  next?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — And  lie  spoke  to  you  as  imp  who 
had  apparently  had  the  patronage?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q.— That   will   do. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Riddell: 
_  Q. — At   this   meeting  were     they     all 

Conservatives    who    were    there?  '   \ 

No. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  speak  louder. 
You  can  speak  louder  than  that  T  am 
sure.  Then  you  have  told  my  learned 
friend  thai  the  purport  of  the' talk  was 
to  put  out  the  Boss  Government.  If 
the  Boss  Government  were  not  pul  out. 

4.">4- 


what  did  he  say  about  that?  A. — He 
said  he  would  support  any  Government 
that  was  sustained. 

(1728) 

Q. — Who  was  it  reported  he  had  been 
paid?  Who  was  telling  all  around  he 
had  been  paid?  A. — There  was  Wil- 
liam  Kennedy    at   Brovidence   Bay,   and 

Q. — Were  they  Liberals  or  Conserva- 
tives ?       A. — Conservatives. 

Q. — And  why  was  it  you  thought  he 
was  on  the  Government  side?  A. — 
Well,  he  told  me  when  the  estimates 
were  brought  down — he  said  that  they 
brought  the  estimates  down  at  the 
Walker   House. 

Q. — And  was  it  from  What  he  told  you 
himself  that  yon  thought  he  was  on 
the  Government  side?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  can  go  on  with  what  you 
were  saying  when  I  interrupted  you? 
A. — He  said  just  like  this  to  me.  He 
says  I  saw  I  was  up  against  it  when 
they  Brought  the  estimates  down  'or 
money  for  roads  and  bridges,  and  he 
says.  I  just  had  to  jump  at  it  and  put  in 
for    $5,500    for    my    constituency. 

Q. — When  was  it  you  first  heard  he 
was  on  the  Government  side?  A. — 
Well.  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  time. 

Q. — Was  it  before  or  after  The  Globe 
interview?  After  The  Globe  inter- 
view. 

Q. — And  when  was  it  that  you  first 
heard  talk  about  him  having  been  paid? 
A. — Well,  they  got  it  here  then  at 
Brovidence  Bay — the  Conservative  party 
got    it    up    then. 

Q.— Was  it  after  The  Globe  inter- 
view?      A. — After  The  Globe  interview. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Did  I  understand  you  to 
pledge  your  oath  to  my  learned  friend 
that  he  said  at  that  public  meeting 
that  he  would  support  any  Government 
that  was  sustained?  A. — Any  Govern- 
ment that  was  sustained  on  any  good 
in ea sure    they    would   bring. 

(1729) 

Q. — You  qualify  that.       What  he  said 
was  he  would  support  any  good  meastm 
no    matter    what    Government    pro] 
it?       A.— That  is  what  T  said. 

Q. — My  learned  friend  prot  you  appar- 
ently to  answer  that  he  would  support 
any  Government  that  was  sustained.  He 
did  not  say  that?  A.-  Any  Government 
thai  was  sustained,  with  any  ^rood 
measure  that  was  brought   in. 

Q. — Tn  other  words,  ho  said  hi'  would 
support  any  good  measure  proposed  by 
anv  Government.       That  will  do. 


William  John  Berry,  sworn.  Exam- 
ined  by    Mr.   Riddell: 

Whore  do  you  live?  A.— Brovidence 
Bay. 
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Q. — And  we  have  heard  that  is  on 
Manitoulin  Island?  A. — The  south  side 
of  the  Manitoulin  Island. 

Q. — And  your  business?  A. — Con- 
tractor and  builder. 

Q. — Were  you  at  Gamey's  meeting  at 
Providence  Bay?       A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Is  that  the  same  meeting  that 
the  last  fitness  spoke  of?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Then  did  you  hear  his  speech?  A. 
Yes,   sir. 

Q. — I  suppose  you  could  not  favor  us 
Avith  the  whole  of  it?  A.— Not  all  of 
it. 

Q. — Some  parts  of  it  you  remember? 
A. — I  remember  pretty  distinctly  a  lot 
of    it — quite    distinctly. 

Q. — Please  tell  us  those  parts  which 
you  remember  which  relate  to  this  mat- 
ter of  course?  A. — Gamey — he  opened 
out — it  was  in  opposition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, of  course.  He  criticized  our 
Government,  and  he  criticized  the  min- 
ing   laws    and    the   pulp    laws.        « 

(1730) 

Q. — Tell  us  what  bears  upon  this  in- 
quiry, if  you  please?  A. — And  he  sain 
should  he  be  elected  he  would  support 
either  Government,  but  he  intimated 
that  he  never  thought  the  Liberals 
would  be  elected. 

Q. — But  he  would  support  either  Gov- 
ernment? A. — He  would  support  either 
Government. 

Q. — What  did  he  say  about  that? 
Tell  me  as  nearly  as  possible  his 
words?  A. — Well,  he  said  he  would 
support    any    Government    in    power. 

Q. — Any  Government  in  power.  How 
long  were  you  at  the  meeting?  A. — ■ 
I   was   at   the   biggest   part   6i   it. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  me  of  any  others 
who  were  there?  A. — Well,  I  could 
mention  several. 

Q. — Was  Sylvester  Berry  there?  A. 
— Yes,  I  can  mention  a  lot  of  people, 
of   course. 

Q. — You  can  mention  some  people 
who  are  here  that  were  there?  Are 
there  any  people  here  that  you  know  of 
who  were  at  that  meeting?  A. — Samuel 
Sinclair.  I  do  not  know  who  all  are 
here. 

Q. — Was  John  Galbraith  there,  do  you 
know,  or  do  you  remember?  A. — I  do 
not  remember. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  seen  Neil  Mac- 
Dougall  there?  Do  you  know  him?  A. 
— I  know  him,  but  I  do  not  remember. 
I  remember  the  place  was  crowded.  The 
building  is   small. 

Q. — Where  was  the  meeting  held?  A. 
In   the   school-house   at   Providence  Bay. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  me  how  long  that 
was  before  the  ballots  were  cast?  A. 
—No,  I  could  not   tell. 


(1731) 

Q. — It  was  before  the  election?  A. 
— It   was   before   the   election. 

Q. — Before  the  ballots  were  cast?  A. 
— Yes,  but  I  could  not  tell  how  long.  I 
think   it   was   in  May   some   time. 

Q. — That  will  be  sufficient;  that  is 
all. 

Cross-ex&mined    by    Mr.    Ritchie: 

■Q. — What  is  your  business?  Con- 
tractor? A. — I  am  a  contractor  and 
builder. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  you  knew  there 
was  a  Reform  candidate  in  the  field? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Regularly  nominated  by  a  con- 
vention? .      A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Of    Reformers?        A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — You  knew  that  Mr.  Gamey  was 
in  the  field  as  a  Conservative?  A. — 
Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Nominated  bjr  a  Conservative 
convention  ?       A. — I   suppose  so. 

Q. — And  that  there  was  also  an  In- 
dependent candidate  in  the  field?  A.— 
Liberal    independent,    you   mean? 

Q. — I  do  not  know  whether  you  call 
him  a  Liberal  independent.  I  do  not 
know  what  a  Liberal  independent  is.  I 
generally  class  them  as  Liberals?  A. 
— Well,  there  was  a  Liberal  candidate  in 
the   field. 

Q. — The  Liberal  candidate  was  Mr. 
Fraser?       A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — The  regular  nominated  candi- 
date was   Mr.   Fraser?       A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  there  was  a  gentleman  who 
ran  as  an  Independent — whether  Liberal 
or  not  does  not  make  any  difference.     Now 

(1732) 

then  the  meeting  yon  speak  of  was 
one  called  in  the  Conservative  in- 
terests ?     A.' — Yes,  sir;  as  I   suppose. 

Q. — By  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A.— I  suppose 
it  was  Conservative. 

Q. — And  the  only  persons  who 
spoke  at  that  meeting  were  Con- 
servatives— that  is  publicity  ?  A. — 
Yes,  sir:  Conservatives. 

Q. — Who  spoke  from  the  platform  ? 
They  were  all  Conservatives  ?  And 
the  object  of  that  meeting  was  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  Conserva- 
tive candidate  ?  A. — The  interests  of 
Manitoulin,  we  understood. 

Q. — It  was  to  further  the  interests 
of  Mr.  Gamey,  was  it  not  ?  A. — Well, 
in  the  interests  of  Manitoulin.  I  sup- 
pose. 

Q. — Was  it  to  further  the  interests 
of  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. — Well,  I  suppose 
the  meeting  was  probably — probably. 

Q. — Why  didn't  you  say  that  frank- 
ly at  first.  And  how  long  did  you 
remain  there  ?  A. — I  remained  there 
the  biggest  part  of  the  meeting.  I 
did  not  get  there  when  the  meeting 
began. 
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Q.— You  heard  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment roundly  denounced  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Both  by  Mr.  Gamey  and  all 
the  other  speakers  ?  A. — Mr.  Gamey 
was  the   main    speaker. 

Q. — But  he  and  all  the  others 
roundly  denounced  the  Ross  govern- 
ment ?      A. — Surely. 

Q. — And  claimed  that  they  should 
be  ousted  from  power  ?  A. — Yes. 
sir. 

Q. — And  that  the  Conservatives 
should  be  elected  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  he  appealed  to  them'  as 
Conservatives  to  elect  him  ?  A. — Be 
appealed   to   all   of   them. 

Q. — He  appealed  to  them  as  Con- 
servatives to  turn  out  the  Ross  Gov- 
ernment ?      A. — Yes.    sir. 

(17.°,3i 

Q. — That  was  the  appeal  he  made 
there  then.  And  the  mining  laws  of 
the  Ross  Government  were  denounc- 
ed ?      A. — Yes.    sir. 

Q. — Pulp  policy  denounced  ?  A. — 
Yes.    sir. 

Q. — 'And  the  timber  policy  de- 
nounced ?     A. — Yes,   all  policies. 

Q. — A  general  denunciation  of  the 
whole  Government  ?  A. — Yes.  all  the 
Ross  Government. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  the  cry  was, 
turn  out  that  Government  ?  A.— Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — And  that  was  the  speech  of  .Mr. 
Gamey  and  those  who  supported  him 
there  ?  Are  you  a  Conservative  ?  A. 
—  No,    sir. 

Q. — He  did  not  persuade  you  by 
anything  he  said  at  that  meeting  to 
vote    for    him  ?      A. — Well,    by 

Q. — You  are  noit  sure  how  you 
voted  ?     A. — I    know   I    voted. 

Q. — Did  you  vote  for  Mir.  lamey? 
A. — Most  decidedly  I   did  not. 

Q. — 'Most  decidedly  you  did  not. 
Thm  you  were  not  persuaded  by 
anything  that  happened  at  that  meet- 
ing V  A. — I  was  not  persuaded.  I 
was    not    carried    away   by    chaff. 

Q. — What  did  yon  say  V  A.  —  I  was 
not   carried   away   by    wind. 

Q. — You  were  not  carried  away  l>y 
wind.  You  heard  what  the  last  wit- 
ness said,  that  he  would  support  any 
pood  measure,  no  matter  from  which 
side   it  emanated  1     \. —\   beard   him 

say    that. 

Q. — He  did  not  say  be  WOT  going 
to  support  the  Ross  Government,  did 
he?  A.— He  said  ho  would  support 
any   Government   in    power. 

(1734) 

Q. — That  he  would  supporl  good 
measures  of  any  Governiment  in  pow- 
er v     There    are    a    great    many    men 
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that  do  that.  Tell  us  the  truth.  Do 
you  want  the  Commissioners  to  be- 
lieve that  this  man  who  was  de- 
nouncing the  Ross  Government,  who 
was  a  candidate  running  as  a  Con- 
servative— that  he  said  at  that  meet- 
ing he  would  support  which  ever  party 
might  be  elected  to  power  ?  A. — 
That   is  what   he   said. 

Q. — Without  qualification  V  A.— 
That  is  what  he  jrave  us  to  believe. 

Q. — Did  he  say  that  without  quali- 
fication ? 

Mr.  Riddel  1  :  Let  him  answer  the 
question. 

Witness:  He  "said  he  would  sup- 
port either  Government  in  power. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Without  qualifica- 
tion V  A. — il  do  not  know  what  his 
qtialifieations   Avere. 

Q. — The  qualification  given  by  the 
last  witness  was  that  he  would  sup- 
port any  good  measure  that  might 
be  proposed  by  either  party  ?  Wasn't 
that  .what  he  said  ?  A.— Well,  he 
said  he  would  support  any  good  mea- 
sure the  Government  would  fetch  up. 

Q. — 'I  see.  Although  he  was  a  Con- 
servative ?  A. — Well,  he  would  sup- 
port   any    good    measure. 

Q. — Although  he  was  a  Conserva- 
tive, he  would  do  that  ?  Good  mea- 
sures that  might  come  from  the  Ross 
"xovernment  he  would  support  if  they 
Mere  in  power  ?  A. — Yes.  but  he 
would  support  either  Government  in 
power. 

Q. — Be  honest,  because  there  are  a 
great  many  people  here  who  can  tell 
us  what  happened.  You  said  a  mo- 
ment ago  that  he  said  he  would   sup- 

(1735) 

port  any  good  measure  that  might  be 
proposed  by  either  party  ?  Is  that 
right  ?  A. — He  would  support  any 
good  measure,  perhaps, 

n. — He  did  quality  it  in  that  way  ? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  knew  at  that  very 
time  that  he  was  urging  those  who 
heard  him  to  vote  tor  him  so  as  to 
turn  out  the  Ross  Government  v  a. 
— Yes.    I    believe    that    influenced    the 

Vote. 

Mr.  Riddel  1  :  Let  us  understand 
that.  Were  there  Liberals  as  well  as 
Oonversatives  at  that  meeting?  A. — 
JTes,    sir. 

Q. — And  you  have  told  my  learned 
friend  once,  at  all  events,  that  he 
said  he  would  support  good  measures 
produced  or  brought  forward  by  any 
< Sovernmenl  ?     a.     Yes.  sir. 

Q. — 'And  you  to],',  me  he  said  he 
would  support  either  Government 
Were  both  these  statements  made  ? 
A. — 'He  said  he  would  support  any 
Government    in    power,    and    then    he 
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said    afterwards    he      would      support 
any   good  measures. 

q — Both  these  statements.  Then 
did  he  state  why  he  would  support 
any  Government  in  power  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Is  my  learned  friend 
going  into  re-examination  on  new 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Riddell  :  Did  he  tell  the  meet- 
ing why  he  would  support  either 
Government  in  power  ?  Did  he  give 
his  reasons  for  doing  so  ?  A. — Well, 
for' the  best  interests  of  Manitoulin 
Island. 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  more  ? 
Did  he  say  what  would  happen  if 
the  Ross  jovernment  were  not  turn- 
ed  out  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Surely  this  is  leading 
the  witness. 

The  Chancellor  :  Yes.  I  think  it  is 
better   not   to   follow    that    up.      That 

(1736) 
was    not    asked    before.      You    should 
have   asked  that   in  chief. 

(1736) 

Mr.  Riddell:  You  have  said  he  made 
an  appeal  to  elect  him  to  turn  the  Ross 
Government   out?        A. — Yes.   sir. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  further  said 
as  to  that?  A. — -Well,  there  were  lots 
of  things  said,  but  I  cannot — — 

Q. — Suppose  the  Ross  Government 
were  not  turned  out,  was  there  any- 
thing   said   about    that? 

Mr.  Ritchie:     Surely  this  is  leading. 

Mr.  Blake:  Trying  to  argue  with 
the  witne<-. 

The  Chancellor:  He  does  not  seem  to 
remember. 

Mr.  Riddell :  Do  you  remember  that  ? 
A. — I  cannot  remember,  maybe,  the 
leading 

Q. — What  is  that?  A. — I  cannot  re- 
member all  leading  to  it.  maybe,  that 
he  said. 

Q. — At  all  events,  you  have  told  us 
"what  you  do  remember?     A. — Yes. 

Samuel  Sinclir,  sworn.  Examined  bv 
Mr.  Riddell: 

Q. — Where  do  you  live?  A. — Mani- 
toulin Island. 

Q. — What  part  of  Manitoulin  Island? 
A. — Providence    Bay. 

Q. — Then  were  you  at  that  meeting 
the  other  witnesses  have  been  telling 
us  of?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  Mr.  Gamey  speak? 
A.— I  did.  " 

Q. — What  were  vour  politics?  A.— 
Well.  I  am  a  Grit. 

Q. — Then,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Gamey's  speech  how  did  you  vote?  A. 
-  -Weil.  I  voted  for  Mr.  Gamey,  but  I 
do  not  know  as  it  was  entirely  on  ac- 
count of  any  speech. 

(1737) 

The  Chancellor:      Not   entirelv   on  ac- 


count  of   his   speech? 

Witness:      Not  entirely. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Was  it  on  account  of 
his  speech  partly?  A.— It  influenced 
some,   surely. 

Q—  Then  "what  part  of  his  speech  was 
it  influenced  you  to  vote  for  him?  A.— 
He  said  he  '  would  support  any  good 
measure  that  was  brought  up  by  the 
Government,  and  I  thought  if  it  was 
possible  to  put  him  down  here  he  might 
heip  us  as   well  as  anyone  else. 

cross-examined  by   Mr.  Ritchie: 

Q. — Where  does  Mr.  Gamey  live?  A. 
--Long  Bay,  on  Manitoulin  Island. 

Q. — How   near   is    that    to    Providence 

Bay?     A. — About  15  or  16  miles. 

Q. — But  you  would  call  that  Mr. 
Gamey's  own  district  there?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

q. — Providence  Bay.  And  I  understand 
that  Mr.  Gamey  was  very  popular  in 
that  district?  A.— Well,  he  was  pretty 
well   known. 

Q. — He  was  personally  liked,  I  mean? 
A. — Well,  some  liked  him,  and  some 
didn't,  as  well  as  the  other  man. 

Q.— Rut  he  had  a  great  many  per- 
sonal friends  there?  A.— I  suppose  he 
had. 

Q. — And  you  voted  for  him  on  person- 
al grounds?  A. — Not  entirely  on  per- 
sonal grounds. 

Q. — But  largely  so,  as  you  and  he 
were"  verv  friendly?  A.— Not  so  par- 
ticularly 'friendly.  I  had  thought  he 
was  a  pretty  decent  sort  of  fellow. 

(1738) 

Q. — And  you  liked  him,  did  you  not! 
\. — I  was  in  no  great  love  with  him — 
no. 

Q  —  But  you  did  like  him?  A.— I  liked 
him  as  well  as  any  other  neighbor,  but 
to  like  him.  I  did  not  think  such  a 
terrible   lot    of   him. 

Q. — But.  at  all  events,  you  would 
rather  vote  for  a  neighbor  than  a  man 
who  was  not  a  neighbor? 

Mr.  McEvoy:  He  said  he  wa3  sixteen 
miles   away. 

Mr.  Ritchie:      I  know  what  he  said. 

Q. — Ymi  would  like  him  as  a  neigh- 
bor better  than  some  person  whom  you 
did  not  know  at  all  as  a  neighbor?  A. 
— Yes.  sir. 

Q.— And  you  would  call  him  a  neigh- 
bor?    A. — No. 

Q. — In  a  country  district?  A. — No, 
I  would  not  call  him  a  neighbor. 

Q. — Wouldn't  you  call  a  man  a  neigh- 
bor who  was  living  within  eight  or 
eleven  mile-?     A. — I  said  fifteen  miles. 

Q. — Wouldn't  you  call  even  that  a 
neighbor  ?     A— No. 

Q—  You  knew  him  well?     A.— Well— 

q. — Did  you  know  the  other  man? 
A. — I   knew  Mr.   Gamey. 
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Q. — Did  you  know  Fraser?  A.  -  Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — But  you  were  better  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Gamey?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  that  influenced  you  some,  no 
doubt,  in  your  determination  to  vote 
for  him,  did  it  not?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — It  did.  Now  let  us  see  what  hap- 
pened at  this  meeting.  It  was  a  Con- 
servative meeting,  -was  it  not?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Called  in  the  Conservative  inter- 
ests?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  knew  that  Mr.  Fraser  was 
the   Liberal   candidate?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  you  knew  that  Mr.  Gamey 
was  the  Conservative  candidate?  A. — 
Certainly. 

Q. — Nominated  by  a  Conservative  con- 
vention?    A. — Yes,   sir. 

(1'739) 

Q. — And  you  knew  that  he  intended 
to  go  to  Toronto  if  elected  to  turn  out 
the  Ross  Government  if  he  could?  A. 
—That  was  his  policy. 

Q. — That  was  the  policy  he  announced 
at  this  meeting,  was  it  not?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — He  denounced  the  timber  policy 
of  the  Government,  the  pulp  policy  and 
the  mining  policy,  did  he  not?  A. — 
The    whole   business. 

Q. — A  wholesale  denunciation  of  the 
Ross   Government?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Both  by  him,  and  all  the  speak- 
ers at  that  meeting?  I  suppose  you 
know  if  the  Conservative  party  got  in 
power  he  was  going  to  support  that 
party?  A. — Well,  we  supposed  he  wa$ 
— yes. 

Q. — And   you   never   dreamt    he    was 
going  to  turn  Grit  when  he  came  to  To 
ronto,  did  you?    A. — Well 

Q. — I  am  speaking  at  that  time?  A 
—1  did  not  think  anything  about  him 
turning  Grit. 

Q. — You  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  would?  A. — I  did  not  think 
anything  about  him  turning  Grit. 

Q. — You  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  would?     A.— Well 

Q. — From  anything  he  said?  A. — No, 
he  said  he  would  support  these  good 
measures,  and  I  thought  he  would  do 
so. 

Q. — Wouldn't  you  expect  any  good 
Liberal  to  support  good  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  Conservatives  sometimes! 
A. — I  would  suppose  they  would,  but 
very  often  they  do  not. 

Q.     Th.it  will  do. 

(1740) 

Re  examined  by  Mr.   Riddel! : 
Q.     [s  Mr.  Fraser  also  a  neighbor  3  A. 
—  5Tes,  Bir. 

Q. — My  learned  friend  lias  been  talk- 
ing aboul  a  Conservative  meeting.  These 
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meetings  which  are  held  in  the  country. 
are  they  attended  by  people  of  both 
parties  ?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — What  about  this  meeting?  A. — 
Well,  it  was  a  Conservative  meeting  and 
attended  by  both  classes — by  both  par- 
ties. 

Q. — Then  you  have  told  my  learned 
friend  that  his  policy  was  to  turn  out 
the  Ross  Government  if  he  could.  Was 
anything  said  as  to  what  would  happen 
if  he  could  not  turn  out  the  Ross  Gov- 
ernment? A. — He  would  support  any 
good  measure  that  was  brought  in  by 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  One  question,  with  your 
Lordship's  permission.  Mr.  Campbell  was 
the  previous  member?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  he  was  a  Conservative?  A. 
. — I  do  not  know  what  he  was. 

Q. — What  ?  A. — I  do  not  know  what 
he   was. 

Q. — Did  you  vote  for  him?  A. — No, 
I  did  not. 

Q. — Who  was  the  Liberal  candidate? 
A. — I  do  not  mind  that. 

Q. — Farewell  ?     A. — I  think  it  was. 

Q. — And  he  did  not  live  in  the  dis- 
trict ?     A.— No. 

Q.— Campbell  did?  A.— No.  1  don't 
think  he  did.  I  do  not  know  where  he 
lived.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or 
not. 

Q. — Didn't  he  live  on  the  island?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — Where  did  he  live?  A. — I  do  not 
know  where  he  lived. 

Q. — But  at  all  events,  Mr.  Farewell 
lived  where?     A. — At  the  Sault. 

Q. — Not  in  the  constituency  at  all? 
A. — Yes.  he  was  in  the  constituencv. 


(1741) 


-No, 


Q. — But  not  on  the  island? 
not  on  the  island. 

Laughlin  McDougall,  sworn.  Exam- 
ined by  Mr.  Riddell: 

Qt — Where  do  you  live?  A. — Mani- 
toulin  Island. 

Q. — And  what  part  of  Manitoulin  Is- 
land?    A. — Township  of  Gordon. 

Q. — And  do  you  know  Mr.  Carney? 
A. — Well.  1  know  him — not  much  ac- 
quainted with  the  man. 

Q. — Was  he  at  your  place?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.— And  when  was  that?  A.— Well, 
aboul  a  week  or  some  weeks  before  the 
election. 

Q. — There  had  been  other  people  at 
your  place  the  same  day?     A. —  Yes,  Bir. 

Q.— Then,  did  you  talk  to  Mr.  Gamey 
or  did  Mr.  Gamey  talk  to  youl      \ 

Well,  lie  talked — yes — he  talked  to  me. 

Q. —  And  what    did  lie  Bay  to  you?     A. 

lie  said  that  he  was  paying  his  own 
way  through   his  campaign. 

Q. —  And  what  else  did  he  say?  A. — 
And  that  he  had  been  more  of  a 
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The  Chancellor:  Go  on.  A.— 1  just 
forget. 

Mr.  Riddell :  Was  he  talking  about  his 
politics  ? 

Mr.   Blake:    That   is  not  right. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Let  the  witness  answer. 

Witness:  Yes,  he  was  talking  about 
his   politics. 

Mr.  Riddell:  We  will  have  a  whole 
chorus  when  I  ask  questions. 

Witness:  He  was  more  independent 
than  a  party  man. 

Mr.  Riddell :  What  is  that  ?  A.— That 
he  was  more  of  an  independent"  than  a 

(1742) 

party  man. 

Mr.  Riddell:  What  is  that?  A.— 
That  he  was  more  of  an  independent 
than  a  party  man. 

Q. — More  of  an  independent  than  a 
party  man?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— Well,  what  else  did  he  say?  Did 
he  say  how  he  had  been  brought  out,  or 
anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Ritchie:     That  is  objected  to. 

The  Chancellor:  Ask  him  what  he 
said. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Tell  us  what  he  said  to 
you. 

The  Chancellor:  He  was  asking  you 
for  your  vote,  was  he?  A. — The  man 
did  not  say. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Please  tell  me  again,  as 
nearly  as  you  can,  all  that  was  said  to 
you?  A. — Well,  he  said  just  that  he 
was  going  to  pay  his  own  way  through 
his  campaign,  and  that  he  was  coming 
out  as  an  independent  more  than  as  a 
party  man. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  anything  else 
that  he  said?  A. — No,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber anything  else. 

Q. — Do  you  attend  any  of  the  political 
meetings?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  attend  any  committee 
meetings,  or  anything  of  that  kind?  A. 
— No,   sir. 

Q. — You  have  told  us  all  you  recollect 
of  what  he  said?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

The  Chancellor:  How  far  was  he  away 
from  Providence  Bay?  Do  you  know 
where  that  is?  A. — I  could  not  just 
say. 

Q. — Twenty  miles?  A. — It  is  over 
twenty  miles. 

Cross-examined   by   Mr.    Ritchie: 

Q. — How  far  did  you  live  from  Provi- 
dence Bay?     A. — I  did  not  catch  what 

(1743) 

you    said. 

The  Chancellor:  He  said  over  twenty 
miles. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  And  you  had  not  per- 
sonally known  Mr.  Gamey  before  this 
visit?  A. — Well,  I  have  seen  him.  I 
know  him  by  sight. 

Q. — But  you  had  no  interviews  with 
him   before   that?     A. — T7o. 


Q. — And  did  he  go  out  to  your  place 
to  see  you?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  are  a  farmer?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  did  he  go  to  canvass  your 
vote?     A. — Well,  he  did  not  say. 

Q. — You  suppose  that  is  what  he  was 
there   for?     A. — Yes.    sir. 

Q. — Did  he  discuss  the  question  of  the 
mining  policy  of  the  Government  with 
you?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Or  the  pulp  policy,  or  the  timber 
policy?     A. — Not  that  I   remember. 

Q. — How  long  was  he  with  you?  A. — 
Him  and  the  other  party  was  quite  a 
while. 

Q. — Who  was  with  him?  A. — Theo- 
dore Masten,  at  Gore  Bay. 

Q. — Theodore  Masten,  of  Gore  Bay? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Masten  ask  you  to  vote 
for  him?     A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — So  that  while  you  thought  he  was 
canvassing  your  vote,  or  went  for  that 
purpose,  he  did  not  ask  you  to?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — Did  you  know  who  nominated 
him?  On  which  side  he  was  nominated? 
A. — Mr.  Gamey? 

Q. — Yes.     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Which  side?  A.— The  Conserva- 
tive side. 

Q. — And  you  knew  he  was  running  as 
a  Conservative 

(1744) 

candidate?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — And  you  knew  that  Fraser  was 
nominated  on  the  Liberal  side?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  knew  that  Fraser  would 
support — announced  that  he  would  sup- 
port— the  Ross  Government  if  he  was 
returned?      A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q  —  And  you  knew  that  Mr.  Gamey 
was  pledged  to  turn  out  the  Ross  Gov- 
ernment if  he  was  returned?  A. — Well, 
that   was 

Q. — That  was  what  you  understood? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — So  that  you  understood  him  to 
be    a    Conservative?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  understood  him  to  be  a  Con- 
servative, and  you  understood,  he  was 
running  upon  the  Conservatives  ticket? 
A. — Yes,  sir.  I  understood  that. 

Q.— What  is  that?     A.— I  did. 

Q. — And  you  also  know  that  he  would 
turn  out  the  Ross  Government  if  he 
could?  That  was  his  intention?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — That  was  his  intention,  to  turn 
out  the  Ross  Government  if  he  was  re- 
turned. Have  you  any  strong  political 
leanings   yourself?   A. — No. 

Q. — You  have  not?  Are  you  a  Refor- 
mer, or  a  Conservative,  as  a  rule?  A.— 
Well,  Reform  as  a  rule. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Riddell: 

Q. — From    whom    did    yon    understand 
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he  was  a  Conservative?  How  did  you 
understand  he  was  a  Conservative?  A. 
— He  said  he  had  been  coming  out 
as  a  Conservative. 

Q.— When  did  he  tell  you  that?  A. 
That  day. 

Q. — And  in  what  connection?  What 
did  he  say?  In  what  connection  was  that 

U  745) 

said?  »\hat  was  said  at  the  same  time, 
or  about  the  same  time?  A. — At  the 
time,  he  said  that. 

Q. — Yes.  A. — Well,  he  said  he  was 
coming  out  for  that,  but  he  was  going 
to  pay  his  own  way  through  this  cam- 
paign, and  he  would  be  more  of  a  Liberal 
than 

Q. — An  independent?  A. — More  of  an 
independent  than  a  party  man. 

Q. — It  was  in  that  connection  he  said 
that?      A.— Yes. 

.Malcolm  McDougall,  sworn.  Examined 
by  Mr.  Riddell: 

Q. — You  are  Malcolm  McDougall?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  live  on  Manitoulin  Is- 
land?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  relation  are  you  to  the  last 
witness  ?      A. — I    am    his    son. 

Q. — Then,  you  know  Mr,  Gamey?  A. 
Well,  1  know  him  to  see  him. 

Q. — Was  he  at  your  place  during  the 
last    election,?      A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Who  had  been  there  the  same 
day?  A.— Well,  Mr.  Ed.  Jackson  had 
been  there. 

Q.— Who  were  they  supporters  of? 
A. — They  were  supporters  for  the  Social- 
ists,   as    I    understood. 

Q.— That  is  Mr.  McMillan?  A.— Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — We  win  not  go  into  anything  that 
was  said  by  them.  Did  you  hear  Mr. 
Gamey  say  anything?  A. — Well,  yes;  I 
heard  him. 

Q. — Tell  me  as  nearly  as  you  can  what 
he  did  say?  A. — Well,  I  heard  liini  say 
he   was  brought   out   as   a   Conservative, 

(174G) 

but  he  was  paying  his  own  way.  and  he 
was  going  in  more  as  an  independent 
than   a   party   man. 

Q.— To  whom  did  he  say  that?  A.— 
Well.  I  could  not  say.  We  wore  there 
when  he  said  that.  I  was  there  when 
hr  -aid  it.  I  could  not  sav  who  he  said 
it  to. 

Q. — Who  else  was  there  besides  your- 
self? A. — My  father  and  my  brother, 
Laughlin  McDougall. 

Q. — Is   he   here   to-day'.'      A.     ¥es,    -ir. 

Q. — Were  you  all  voters-  you  three? 
W  ere  the  throe  ot  you  voters  -your 
lather,  your  brother,  ami   yourself?      \ 

No,   sir:    my   brother  was  not  a  voter. 

Q. —  Ynu   wcic  a   voter?     A.     Yea,  air. 

4<i<> 


Q. — And  your  father.  Can  you  tell  me 
exactly  how  long  that  was  before  the 
ballots  were  cast?     A. — I  could  not. 

(<>. — About  how  long?  A. — It  was  not 
more   than   two   weeks. 

Q. — That  is  when  the  campaign  was 
on.  at   all  events?     A. — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by   Mr.  Ritchie: 

Q. — ssA  anyone  see  you  on. behalf  of 
.Mr.  Fraser,  the  Liberal  candidate?  A. 
— No,   sir. 

Q. — Y'ou  knew  that  Mr.  Gamey  was 
the  Conservative  candidate?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Brought  out  by  a  convention  of 
Conservatives?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  he  himself  told  you  he  was 
a  Conservative  when  he  met  you  ?  A. — 
Yes.  sir. 

Q. — He  told  you  he  was  a  Conserva- 
tive? A. — He  told  me  he  was  brought 
out  as  a  Conservative. 

(1747) 

Q. — And  that  he  was  running  on  the 
Conservative  ticket?  A. — Well,  1  do 
not  remember  all  he  said  then. 

Q. — Although  he  was  paying  his  own 
expenses?  A. — Well,  he  said  he  was  pay- 
ing  his   own   expenses. 

Q. — And  did  he  say  at  that  time  that 
if  elected  that  he  would  support  any  good 
measures  that  might  be  brought  for- 
ward by  either  Government  ?  Was  that 
the  purport  of  his  conversation?  A. — 
Y'es,  I   think  that  was. 

Q. —  That  he  would  support  any  good 
measures,  no  matter  which  party  pre- 
sented them,  but.  at  the  same  time,  he 
led  you  to  believe  he  was  running  a-  :i 
Conservative?  A. — Well,  he  had  said 
he   was   brought    out    as    a    Conservative. 

Q. — Although  he  did  say  he  would  sup- 
port any  good  measure  that  might  be 
proposed  by  either  party?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  knew  that  he  was  opposed  to 
the  Ross  Government — that  that  was  his 
platform— his  platform  was  opposition 
to  the  Ross  Government?    A. — Well.  yea. 

Q. — You  knew  that,  and  you  knew 
that,  from  what  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers. 1  suppose,  and  from  what  hap- 
pened on  the  public  platform?  A. — Well. 
I  understood  by 

Q. — That  was  generally  understood 
was   it    not  ?      A. —  Yes,  sir. 

Q. —  That  if  elected  that  he  would  vote 
to  turn  out  the  Ross  Government — that 
that,  was  what  was  generally  under- 
stood?    A. —  Yes,   sir. 

Q. —  Have  you  any  political  faith?  A 
Well,    1    have   not   much. 

y. —  Wloeli  side  do  you  lean  to?  A. — 
Well,   1    voted   Reform   this   Lime. 

Q. —  Hid  you  vote  as  a  Reformer  last 
time?     A.     1'his  is  my  first   vote. 

(1748 
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Liberal  cause  last  time  ?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — So  that  nothing  that  Mr.  Gamey 
said  influenced  you  to  vote  for  him  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  voted  against  him,  and  voted 
for  a  Liberal,  hecause  that  was  your 
faith,  and  Mr.  Fraser  was  the  man  who 
was  going  to  support  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment ?      A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — And  that  Gamey  would  vote  tc 
turn  that  Government  out  ?  A. — Yes. 
sir. 

Q. — And  you  did  not  want  the  Go  •- 
eminent  turned  out  ?    A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — That  is  right. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Riddell  :  — 

Q. — Did  I  understand  you  to  tell  my 
learned  friend  that  Gamey  told  you  he 
was  running  as  a  Conservative  ?  A. — 
He   said  he  was  out  as  a   Conservative. 

Q. — What  is  it  exactly  that  he  did 
say  ?  A. — Well,  he  said  he  was  brought 
out  as  Conservative,  but  he  was  paying 
his  own  way,  and  he  was  going  to  be 
more  as  an  independent  than  a  parly 
man. 

Laug'nlin  McDougall,  jr.,  sworn.  Ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Riddell  :  — 

Q. — You  live  also  in  Manitoul.vi 
Island  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  are  a  brother  to  the  last 
witness  ?     A. — -Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  do  you  know  Mr.  Gamey  ? 
A. — Just  by  sight. 

Q. — Was  he  at  your  house  shortly 
before  the  election  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

(1749) 

Q. — Y'ou  have  heard  what  your  bro- 
ther said  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Now,  tell  us  what  your  recollec- 
tion is  of  what  Mr.  Gamey  said  upon 
that  occasion  ?  A. — Well,  he  said  he 
was  coining  out — he  said  he  came  out 
as  a  Conservative,  but  he  was  more  of 
an  independent  than  a  party  man. 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  else  ?  A. — 
Well,  not  that  I  remember. 

Q. — Did  he  give  any  reason  for  being 
an  independent  rather  than  a  party 
man  ?  A. — Well,  he  said  he  paid  his 
own  way  through.  He  paid  his  own  ex- 
penses. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  anything  else  he 
said  ?     A. — No,  not   that  I  remember. 

Cross-examined  by   Mr.  Ritchie  :  — 

Q. — Then  you  knew  before  that,  did 
you  not,  that  he  was  nominated  in  the 
Conservative  interests  ?     A. — Yes. 

(1750)      . 

Q. — And  you  know  that  Mr.  Fraser 
was  running  in  the  Reform  interest  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q- — And  he  himself  told  you  he  was 
running  as  a  Conservative  when  he 
came  there,  but  that  he  was  paying  his 
own  expenses  ?     A — Yes,  sir. 


Q. — Did  he  say  but  if  he  was  returned 
he  would  support  good  measures  that 
might  be  proposed  by  either  party  ? 
~. — Well,  yes. 

Q. — That  was  the  burden  of  what  be 
conveyed  to  you,  that  he  would  support 
good  measures,  that  is,  ho  would  be  suf- 
ficiently independent  to  support  good 
measures  no  matter  which  side  might 
propose  them  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  that  was  the  purport  of  the 
whole  conversation  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  he  led  you  to  believe  he  was 
still  a  Conservative  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  that  if  returned  he  would 
vote  against  the  Ross  Government  ?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  knew  he  had  been  de- 
nouncing the  policy  of  the  Ross  Gov 
ernment  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — So  that  he  did  not  make  any  con- 
verts in  your  place  ?     A. — No. 

Sylvester  Berry,  sworn.  Examined  by 
Mr.  Riddell  :  — 

Q. — Where  do  you  live  ?  A. — Pro- 
vidence Bay. 

Q. — And  are  you  a  relation  of  William 
J.  Berry,  that  we  had  here  a  short  time 
ago  ?     A. — A  brother. 

Q. — Were  you  at  that  meeting  at  Pro 
vidence  Bay  school  house  ?  A. — Yes. 
sir. 

(1751) 

Q. — Did  you  hear  Mr.  Gamey  speak  ? 
A. — I  heard  a  part  of  his  speech.  I  was 
not  at  the  whole  of  the  meeting,  but  I 
came  in  just  as  he  was  talking  about 
the  Government.  He  was  talking  about 
timber  limits  when  1  came  in. 

Q. — Was  he  approving  of  the  tim- 
ber limits  policy  ?  A. — He  said 
the  Government  was  simply  giving  the 
timber  away,  they  were  only  getting  25 
cents  an  acre  for  it,  Avhen  I  came  in. 

Q. — Then,  what  did  you  hear  him  sxy 
leaving  aside  that  ?  What  did  you  hear 
him  say  that  bears  upon  this  inquiry  ? 
A. — Well,  I  could  not  state  the  whole  of 
his  speech,  but  I  remember  him  saying 
that  he  would  support  the  party  in 
power. 

Q. — And  in  what  connection  was  that  ? 
What  had  he  been  talking  about  at  that 
time  ?  Now,  what  did  he  talk  about 
afterwards  ?  A. — He  says,  he  would  not 
be  like  Mr.  Campbell,  he  was  not  com 
ing  down  here  to  be  a  figurehead  for  the 
Government.  Of  course,  we  all  knew 
that  Mr.  Campbell  came  down  here,  and 
he  just  racketted  with  the  Government 
for  the  whole  time  he  was  down  here — 
four  years. 

Q. — With  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  That  is  what  he  said. 
»   Mr.  Riddell  :   Mr.  Campmbell  had  no* 
been  supporting  the  Government  ?     A. — 
He  was  in  opposition  to  the  Government 

Q. — Then  what  was  it  he  said  about 
Mr.    Campbell  ?      A. — He   would   not   be 
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like  Mr.  Campbell,  that  he  was  not  com 
ing  down  here  as  a  figurehead  for  the 
Government. 

Q. — How  long  had  Mr.  Campbell  re- 
presented the  constituency,  do  you  re- 
member ?     A. — Four  years. 

Q. — What  that  mentioned  ••' 
that    meeting,    the      length      of      time 

(1752) 

he  had  been  representing  the  constitu- 
ency, or  do  you  remember?  A. — I  do 
not  think  he  mentioned  the  four  years, 
but  he  just  put  us  in  remembrance  of 
Mr.   Campbell,   you   know. 

Q. — And,  of  course,  you  knew  what 
that  meant?     A.— Yes,  we   all  knew. 

Cross-examined   by    Mr.    Richie: 

Q. — Now,  this  meeting  you  speak  of 
was  called  in  the  Conservative  interests? 
A. — I  suppose  so. 

Q—  You  do  not  know.  Don't  you 
know?     Be  frank?     A.— Well 

Q. — Why  do  you  hesitate?  A. — I 
heard  it  was  a  conservative  meeting. 

Q.— Why  didn't  you  say  so  frankly 
at  first?  All  those  who  spoke  from  the 
platform  there  were  Conservatives?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — And  the  meeting  was  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  Conservative  candi- 
date ?     A. — Certainly. 

Q. — And  you  knew  that  Gamey  and 
the  other  speakers  denounced  the  Eoss 
Government  ?     A. — Certainly. 

Q—  Speak  up,  so  that  the  reporter 
can  hear  you.  Both  in  regard  to  the 
mineral,  mining  policy  and  pulp  policy 
and   timber   policy?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — In  fact  in  regard  to  every  policy 
of  the  Government?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  they  declared  the  Ross  Gov- 
ernment should  be  turned  out?  A. — 
Well,  he  said 

Q. — Wasn't  that  the  substance  of 
what  the  speaker  said?  A. — Well,  he 
believed  they   would  be  turned  out. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  you  knew  that  if 
he  was  elected  and  went  to  Toronto 
that  he  would  cast  his  vote  in  favor  of 
turning  out  the  Ross  Government?  He 
cannot  take  down  your  nod.     A. — Yes. 

(1753) 

Q. — You  knew  that.  And  you  also 
knew  that  if  Mr.  Fraser  was  returned 
In-  would  support  the  Ross  Government? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — So  that  there  was  a  well-defined 
issue  between  the  two,  was  there  not? 
A. — Certainly. 

Q. — Now,  Mr.  Campbell  did  not  live  in 
the  constituency?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — He  lived  in  Brampton,  did  he  not? 
A. — I  think  so. 

<,>. — AnduliMt  Mr.  Gamey  said  was  this, 
thai    if  he  was  returned  to  power   that 
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he  would  support  any  good  measure 
that  might  be  proposed,  no  matter  from 
which  side  it  might  eminate?  A. — He 
said  he  would  support  the  party  in 
power. 

Q. — Didn't  he  say  this,  that  if  return- 
ed that  he  would  support  good  mea- 
sures— any  good  measures  that  might 
be  proposed  in  the  interests  of  the 
country,  no  matter  which  side  proposed 
them  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  is  what  he  said.  And  did  he 
say  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  a 
mere  voting  machine  or  something  to 
that  effect,  like  Campbell?  A. — Yes,  he 
was  not  going  to  be  a  mere  voting  ma- 
chine. 

Q. — That  he  was  going  to  exercise  a 
judgment  as  to  what  were  good  mea- 
sures and  w-hat  were  not?  A. — Certain- 
ly- 

Q. — But  he  said,  and  you  knew  he 
was  still  running  in  the  Conservative 
interests?  A. — He  was  running  thai 
way. 

Q. — And  running  as  a  part}'  man  ?  You 
knew  that,  did  you  not?  A. — Not  alto- 
gether. 

Q. — You  knew  he  was  running  as  a 
party  man — as  a  Conservative?  A. — On 
their   platform ■ 

(1754) 

Mr.  Riddell:  Let  him  answer.  You 
interrupted  him  twice. 

Witness:  Not  by  his  speech  alto, 
gether.  He  was  more  of  an  Independ- 
ent. 

Q. — You  have  told  us  how  far  he  was 
independent.  Did  you  think  lie  was 
Independent  when  he  denounced  the 
Ross  Government?  Did  you?  Cannot  you 
answer?  A. — Supporting  the  party  in 
power. 

Q. — You  have  goi  that  very  glib. 
We  have  heard  that  several  times. 
That  is  the  one  thing  you  have  learned 
off  by  heart.  Now,  I  ask  you  did  you 
think  when  he  declared  he  would  vote 
to  turn  out  the  Ross  Government  and 
denounce  the  policy  of  the  Ross  Gov- 
ernment— did  you  think  he  was  then 
talking  in  the  interests  of  the  Conser- 
vative  party  ?     A. — I  suppose   so. 

Q. — And  you  believed  that  if  return- 
ed to  power  he  would  vote  to  turn  out 
the  Ross  Government,  did  you  not?  A. 
— Well,  I  suppose  so. 

Q. — He  did  not  deceive  you  by  any 
talk  about  independence,  did  he?  A.— 
No. 

Q. — You  went  like  a  good  Reformer 
and  cast  your  ballot  for  Mr.  Fraser.  did 
you  not?  A. — I  did  not  say  I  voted  for 
Mr.  Fraser,  either. 

Q. — Are  you  ashamed  of  him? 

Mr.  Riddell:  You  have  no  right  to 
say. 
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Mr.  Eitchie:  Of  course  you  do  not 
want  to  answer.  Were  you  persuaded 
to  vote  for  Gamey  or  don't  you  want  to 
say?  A. — Yes,  I  was  persuaded  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Gamey,  too,  by  his  speech. 

Q— What?  A.— By  his  speech  1 
was. 

(1756) 

Q. — And  did  you  vote  for  Mr.  Gamey? 
A. — 1  did  not   say. 

Q—  What?  A.— I  did  not  say  I  voted 
for  Mr.   Gamey. 

Q. — You  did  not  say  you  voted  for 
Mr.  Gamey.  I  am  told  that  you  bear 
the  reputation  up  there  of  being  a  very 
rabid,  bitter  partisan  in  the  Reform  in- 
terests. Is  that  so?  A. — I  did  not 
show  it  at  the  last  election. 

Q. — That  is  all  you  will  say  for  us,  is 
it?     That  will  do  then. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Were  you  a  partisan  at 
the  last  election,  as  my  learned  friend 
suggests?  A. — I  do  not  just  understand 
you. 

Q. — Were  you  a  partisan?  Do  you 
know  what  a  partisan  is a  rabid  par- 
tisan ? 

The  Chancellor:  He  does  not  know 
the  word. 

Mr.  Riddell:  If  he  does  not  know 
the  word  I  will  not  pursue  it.  I  will 
leave  it  to  my  learned  friend. 

Mr.  Blake:  You  can  do  your  own 
work,  thank  you.  You  need  not  leave 
it   to  us. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  suppose  I  can.  That 
is  what  I  am  here  for,  at  all  events, 
without   interruption. 

Mr.  Blake:   Quite  so. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Then  let  us  have  it.  if 
you  please. 

Q. — Then  you  were  asked  whethar  ie 
deceived  you.  Did  he  deceive  you  as  a 
matter  of  fact?  Did  you  believe  bin? 
A. — No,  I  did  not  believe  him. 

Duncan  Orr,  sworn.  Examined  bv 
Mr.  Riddell: 

Q. — Where  do  you  live?  A. — Gore 
Bay. 

(1756) 

Q. — And  your  business?  A. — Working 
in  the  wood-. 

Q. — You  will  have  to  speak  louder 
so  that  we  can  hear  down  here.  And 
were  you  at  Gore  Bay  during  the  last 
election?        A. — Some    of    the    time. 

Q. — Then  did  you  see  Mr.  Gamey? 
A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Where  did  you  see  Mr.  Gamey? 
A. — I  saw  him  different  times. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  conversation 
with  him?  A. — No,  not  particularlv 
with  him. 

Q.— What?       A.— No.  sir. 

Q. — Did  not  have  any  conversation 
with   him.       Did  he   speak   to   you?     A. 


— Well,  he  generally  spoke  to  me  when 
he   met   me. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him 
about  the  election?  A. — No,  sir;  I 
never   talked   to  him. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  Mr.  Gamey  hav- 
ing any  talk  with  any  one?  A. — Yes. 
sir. 

Q. — Who  was  it  with?  A. — I  could 
not   tell   you. 

Q. — Where  was  it?  A. — It  was 
somewhere  along  furnist  Jackson  Bros, 
store. 

Q. — That  was  where?  A. — Somewhere 
along  in  front  of  Jackson  Bros,  store 
in  Gore  Bay. 

Q. — Do  you  know  who  the  people  were 
he  was  talking  to?  A— It  was  likely 
I  knew  them,  but  I  do  not  remember 
who   they    were. 

Q.— What  did  he  say?  A.— Well,  he 
said,  he  was  just  speaking  about  the 
Socialist,  and  he  said,  I  have  got  noth- 
ing particular  against  Mr.  Fraser  or 
against  the  Socialists,  as  I  came  along 
down  to  where  they  were. 

Q. — Nothing  in  particular  against  Mr. 
Fraser  or  against  the  Socialists?  A. — 
Yes,  sir;  and  he  said  I  am  paying  my 
own  way  through  this  campaign,  and  I 
am   independent  of  any  party. 

(1757) 

Q. — Did  you  know  how  he  had  been 
brought  out?  A. — Well,  he  did  not 
mention   that. 

Q. — He  did  not  mention  that?  A.— 
Yes,  sir;  that  he  was  brought  out  by 
the   Conservative   party. 

Q. — Brought  out  as  a  Conservative? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  anything  else 
he  said  beyond  what  you  have  told  me, 
paying  his  own  way,  and  that  made  him 
independent  nf  nny  party — anythi^-  ~'=;p 
he  said?  A. — He  said  he  would  woru 
for  the  people  of  Manitoulin,  and  that 
he  was  going  to  work  for  the  people  o; 
Manitoulin,  he  was  going  to  *nr«rV  for 
the  people  of  Manitoulin.  I  think 
those   were    the   exact   words. 

Q. — Then  are  you  a  member  of  any 
committee  or  organization?  A. — iNo, 
sir. 

Q. — On  either  side?       A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Attend  any  political  meeting  dur 
ing  the  last  campaign?       A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  are  a  Reformer?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Ritchie: 

Q. — And  I  suppose  you  expected  if 
Mr.  Fraser  the  Liberal  was  elected  he 
was  going  to  work  for  the  people  o» 
Manitoulin,  too,  didn't  you?  A.— I 
rather   expected   he   would. 

Q. — That  is  what  you  would  exoect 
either  candidate  to  do  if  elected?  A. — 
Certainly. 
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Q. — Xo  matter  which  side  of  polities 
thpy   were   on?        A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q.— So  that  you  understood  it  just  in 
that  way.       There  was   nothing  strange 

(1758) 

about  that,  was  there?  You  wouldn't 
think  that  any  more  strange,  if  Mr. 
Fraser  had  said  he  was  going  to  work 
for  the  people  of  Manitoulin?  A. — 
Xo,  I  would  rather  expect  it. 

Q. — You  would  expect  whichever  was 
elected  he  would  work  for  the  pe>pis  of 
Manitoulin.  When  he  was  spsak'ng 
about  beinir  independent,  he  was  refer- 
ring to  the  fact  that  he  was  paving  his 
own  expenses,  was  he  not?  A. — I  sup- 
pose. 

Q. — And  that  he  was  paying  his  own 
expenses,  and  that  he  was  independent 
of  anyone  for  financial  aid?  Wasn't 
that  what  he  was  referring  to?  He 
was  paying  it  out  of  his  own  pocket  ? 
A. — Yes,  he  said  he  was  paying  his  own 
way.  and  was  independent  of  any 
party. 

Q. — Independent  of  any  party.  At 
the  same  time  you  knew  he  was  a  Con- 
servative running  on  the  Conservative 
ticket?  A. — Yes,  sir;  I  supposed  he 
was  running  on  the  Conservative  ticket. 

Q. — And  didn't  he  tell  you  he  was 
running  as  a  Conserative?  Didn't  he 
tell  you  at  this  interview  he  was  run- 
ning as  a  Conservative?  A. — He  said 
he  was  brought  out  by  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  I  think. 

Q. — And  didn't,  say  anything  to  lead 
you  to  believe  he  was  going  to  throw 
the  Conservative  party?  A. — No.  he 
said  he  was  independent  of  any  party. 

Q. — Just  in  the  same  sense  that  Mr. 
Fraser  would  be  independent  ?  You 
would  expect  Mr.  Fraser  wouldn't  you, 
although  elected  as  a  Liberal,  to  support 
any  good  measure  that  might  be  intro- 
duced, no  matter  from  which  side  it 
emanated?       A. — T  suppose. 

(175Q) 

Q. — You  would  expect  that  from  the 
Liberal,  wouldn't  you?  A. — I  would 
expect   he    would    work    for    the  people. 

Q. — You  would  expect  he  would.  And 
I  suppose  you,  like  a  good  Reformer, 
voted  for  the  Reform  candidate?  A. — 
Yes,    sir. 

Q. — You  were  not  deceived  By  any- 
thing Mr.   Carney   said?       A. — No. 

Q. — You   were   not  ?        A. — No. 

Q. — And   T   Buppose   you   knew   he 
been    denouncing    for   weeks    before    that 
— denouncing  the  Ross    Government    on 

the      platform?  \.      He      might       have 

been.         I    never    heard    him    S] 

Q. — You  have  read   the  newspapers,   1 

suppose?         \.     5iTes,    sir. 
Q. — And    it    was      commonly      known. 
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wasn't  it.  that  he  was  denouncing  tin- 
Ross  Government?     A. — I  do  not  know. 

Q. — Denouncing  every  policy,  and  all 
their  policies?  You  knew  that,  didn't 
you?       A. — I  heard  something  about  it. 

Q. — And  you  understood  that  if  he 
was  elected,  did  you  not,  that  he  would 
vote  to  turn  out  the  Ross  Government? 
A.— Xo. 

Q. — You  understood  that,  didn't  you, 
that  if  he  was  elected  he  would  vote  to 
turn  out  the  Ross  Government?  A. — 
Well.  I  understood  that  if  he  was 
elected  that  he  would  be  with  which- 
ever  side   was   in   power. 

Q. — Didn't  you  understand  he  was  go- 
ing to  vote  against  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment ?  He  had  been  denouncing  the 
policy  of  the  Ross  Government,  hadn't 
he?        A. — Well,   he   might  have   been. 

Q. — I  ask  you  on  your  oath,  didn't 
he?       A. — -Well,   he   might   have   been. 

Q. — I  ask  you  on  your  oath  didn't  you 
know  if  he  was  elected  that  he  would 
vote  to  turn  out  the  Ross  Government, 
and  that  Fraser  would  support  it?  A. 
— Well,  I  could  not  say  as  I  did  under- 
stand that  altogether. 

( 17(50) 

Q. — What?  A. — I  cannot  say  as  I 
did   understand   altogether  that. 

Q.— You  cannot  say  that  you  did  un- 
derstand that.  Do  you  mean  to  pledge 
your  oath  that  you  did  not  understand 
from  the  policy  that  he  announced  that 
he  would  vote  to  turn  out  the  Ross 
Government  if  he  got  in?  A. — Well.  ! 
understood  that  he  was  an  Independent. 

Q. — Of  course,  you  have  told  us  that 
several  times.  I  want  you  to  answer 
my  (|uestion.  and  I  am  going  to  get 
an  answer  before  you  leave  here.  You 
say  you  told  us  you  understood  that  he 
was  denouncing  the  Ross  Government- 
denouncing  the  whole  policy  of  the 
Ross  Government?  Didn't  you?  A. 
1    never   heard    him    say    that. 

Q. — T  know  you  did  not  hear  him  say 
it.  But  you  understood  that,  from  what 
you  heard  and  from  what  you  read? 
Now,  be  frank.  Isn't  that  so?'  A.— Well, 
1  cannot  say  that  1  understood  that  he 
was  going  to  vote  against  the  Ross 
ernment. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  that  he  had  been 
denouncing  the  Ross  Government,  and 
would  turn  out  the  Government?  A. — 
I  heard  that  he  said  sume  measun 
the  Ro-s  Government  were  all  right  con- 
cerning this  New  Ontario  business. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  that  he  denounced 
the  mining  policy  of  the  Government? 
A. — T   cannot    say    as    I    did. 

Q. — The  pulp  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment ?      A.      1    cannot    say    a-    1    did. 

Q. — Did  you  vote  for  Mr.  Fraser  be- 
cause vou  thought  he  would  vote  against 
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the    Ross    Government?      A. — No,    sir,   i 
did  not. 

Q. — You  did  not.  You  voted  for  him 
because  you  supposed  he  would  support 
the  Ross  Government?  Answer  the 
question  ?  You  voted  for  him  because 
you  supposed  he  would  support  the  Ross 

( 17601-2 ) 
Government?      A. — Well,    I    rather    sup- 
posed he  would — yes. 

Q. — And  you  wanted  to  see  that  the 
Government  continued  in  power,  did  you 
not?      A. —  \Vell 

Q. — Well,  answer  the  question?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — You  wanted  to  see  that  the  Gov- 
ernment remained  in  power,  and,  there- 
fore, you  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Gamey  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 

(1701) 

Q. — And  it  was  in  consequence  of 
that,  was  it  not?  It  was  because  you 
thought  Mr.  Fraser  would  support  the 
Ross  Government,  and  that  Gamey 
would  not,  that  you  voted  for  Fraser? 
Isn't  mat  so?     A. — No. 

Q. — Do  you  swear  that  is  not  so?  A. 
— Whicn? 

Q. — You  voted  for  Mr.  Fraser,  and 
did  not  vote  for  Gamey,  because  you  be- 
lieved that  Fraser  would  support  the 
Ross  Government,  and  that  Gamey  would 
not?  A. — iSo,  that  was  not  my  particu- 
lar reason. 

Q. — That  was  not  your  particular  rea- 
son  for  voting  for  Fraser?     What  was 

your  reason?     A. — Well,  I  was 

Q. — What  was  your  reason  for  voting 
for  him?  A. — Well,  I  would  vote  for 
Mr.  Fraser  as  a  man,  anyhow. 

Q. — Was  it  because  he  was  a  Refor- 
mer that  you  voted  for  him?  A. — Well; 
that  had   something   to   do   with   it. 

Q. — Hadn't  that  all  to  do  with  it? 
A. — No,  I  do  not  say  it  had. 

Q. — Had  you  ever  voted  any  way  ex- 
cept Reform?  A.— I  only  voted  twice 
in  my  life,  I  guess. 
Q. — And  you  voted  Reform?  A. — Yes. 
Q. — Then  you  can  put  it  as  you  like. 
Then,  you  believed  that  if  Mr.  Gamey 
was  elected  that  he  would  support  the 
Rn>s  Government,  and  vote  against 
Whitney  ?     A.— No. 

Q—  You  did  not?  A.— I  did  not  be- 
lieve that. 

Q. — Then  you  must  have  believed  the 
other  way?  A. — I  believed  that  he  was 
an  independent,  that  he  would  support 
whichever  party  was  in  power,  that  is 
the   way   I   understood   it. 

Q- — That  is  what  you  call  an  inde- 
pendent, supporting  whichever  party  is 
in  power?    Is  that  your  idea  of  indepen- 

(1762) 

dence?     A.— Well,  I  kind  of  understood 
that  was 

El 


Q. — Is  that  what  you  understand  by 
"independent,"  a  man  is  independent 
who  supports  whichever  party  is  in 
power?  A. — No,  I  do  not  actually  think 
that  myself. 

Q. — Then,  we  will  come  back  again. 
Did  you  believe  Mr.  Gamey  if  elected 
would  vote  in  favor  of  continuing  the 
Ross  Government  as  against  Whitney? 
A. — No,  I  did  not. 

Q. — You  did  not.     That  will  do. 
Robert     Thorburn,   sworn.     Examined 
by  Mr.  Riddell: 

Q. — Where  do  you  live?  A. — Gore 
Bay — the  town. 

Q. — And  what  is  your  business?  A. — 
Farmer  and  timber  and  real  estate. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Mr.  Gamey?  A. — I 
do. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  known  him? 
A.- — Twenty    years,    anyway. 

Q. — I  understand  he  and  you  were  in 
negotiation  concerning  some  property? 
A. — That  is  right. 

Q. — What  was  that?  A. — He  was 
buying — trying  to  negotiate  for  a  house 
and  lot  for  to  build  a  residence  upon. 

Q. — And  where  was  this?  A. — The 
town  of  Gore  Bay. 

Q. — Then,  did  you  see  him  a  few  days 
after  the  publication  of  what  we  have 
been  calling  The  Globe  interview?  A. — 
I  did. 

Q. —  \\  as  that  before,  or  was  it  after, 
the  meeting  of  the  Conservative  Execu- 
tive ?     A. — Before. 

Q. — Where  did  you  meet  him?  A. — 
On  the  street  in  Gore  Bay  in  front  of  the 
Pacific  Hotel. 

Q. — And  did  you  have  some  conversa- 
tion with  him  :     A. — I  did. 

(1763) 

Q.—  And  what  was  that?  A.— After 
bidding  him  the  time  of  day,  he  said  to 
me,  about  this  place  of  yours,  I  would 
like  very  much  to  get  it,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  people  in  the  town  who  are 
here — the  Conservatives — will  allow  me 
to  live  here.  I  asked  him  why.  Well,  he 
said,  down  the  street  they  were  very 
wrathy — the  Conservatives  were.  I  asked 
him  then  if  he  was  not  carrying  out 
what  he  had  been  advocating  through 
the  country  in  his  campaign,  and  he  said 
yes,  he  was;  he  was  taking  an  indepen- 
dent stand,  and  that  he  would  support 
the  Government  in  power  in  bringing 
forward  good  measures  in  connection 
with  our  district,  and  also  New  On- 
tario. 

Q. — Was  the  name  of  any  other  pre- 
vious member  mentioned?  A. — A.  F. 
Campbell.  He  said  -he  was  not  going 
to  take  the  stand  A.  F.  Campbell  did. 
like  a  voting  machine.  He  was  going 
down  in  the  interests  of  his  consti- 
tuency. 
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Q. — Can  you  tell  me  how  long  this 
was  after  you  knew  of  The  Globe  inter- 
view? A. — Oh,  four  or  five  days  after- 
wards, or   maybe   six  days. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  how  long  it  was  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  Conservative 
Executive?     A. — That  would  be  the  10th. 

Q. — How  long  was  it  before  that?  A. 
— -Oh,  well,  between  the  interview — 
about  five  or  six  days  after  the  inter- 
view  with   The   Globe   paper. 

Q. — Then,  we  can  fix  the  date  our- 
selves. Then,  was  there  anything  else 
said  that  you  recall,  or  was  that  the 
substance  of  it?  A. — That  was  about 
the  substance  of  it. 

(Adjournment,   1  p.m.  until  2  p.m.). 

(1800) 

Tuesday   afternoon   session, 

April  28th,  1903. 

Cross-examination  of  Mr.  Thor- 
ium] :      By    Mr.    Ritchie  : 

Q. — Where  did  you  say  you  live  ? 
A. — The  town  of  Gore  Bay. 

Q. — How  far  from  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. 
— Nine   miles. 

Q. — And  you  say  you  had  a  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Gamey  in  refer- 
ence to  the  purchase  of  a  house  ?  A. 
— I  did,  and  some  land  with  it.  A 
house  and   land. 

Q. — Where  was  it  situated  ?  A. — 
In   the  toiwn   of   Gore   Bay. 

Q. — And  when  did  the  negotiations 
between  yourself  and  Mr.  Gamey 
first  commence  ?  A. — Away  back  in 
May.   May  or  June. 

Q.— Some  time  about  the  time  of 
his  election  ?  A. — That  is  about  the 
time. 

Q. — .Shortly  after  his  election  ?  A. — 
Yes,  just  shortly  after. 

Q. — So  that  he  apparently  contem- 
plated moving  into  Gore  Bay  ?  A  — 
That    is   it. 

Q-— Then  you  told  me  you  had  a 
conversation  with  him  shortly  after 
the  publication  of  what  is  known  as 
the  (Globe   interview  ?     A. — I    did. 

Q. — Between  that  time  and  the  date 
of  the  calling  of  the  Conservative 
Convention  ?  a.— The  executive  meet- 
ing. 

Q- — The  Conservative  convention 
being  on  the  10th  ?  A.— That  is 
right. 

Q- — And  the  3 lobe  interview  some- 
time about  the  29th  of  January  ? 
Tell  us  again  how  the  conversation 
opened,  and  what  passed  between 
you  and  Mr.  Ganney  ?  A. — Well,  we 
.met  nn  the  street  in  Gore  Bay  in 
front  of  the  Pacific  Hotel,  and  after 
passing  the  time  of  day.  Mr.  Gamey 
said.    "about     this    place    Of    yours.    I 

(1801) 

WOUld    like   very    much    to   have    it.    but 
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I  don't  think  my  Conservative  friends 
will    allow    me    to   live    here." 

Q. — Things  were  getting  rather 
warm  for  Mr.  Gamey  at  that  time  ? 
A. — Well,  yes:  very  warm. 

Q. — Becoming  so  warm  that  his 
Conservative  friends  would  not  allow 
him    to   live   there  ?     A. — Correct. 

Q—  What  else  was  said  ?  A.— 1 
asked  him  why.  He  commenced 
telling  me  about  the  different  things. 
I  said.  "Have  you  not  taken  the 
stand  that  you  always  said  you 
would,  an  independent  stand,  and 
said  that  you  would  work  for  the  in- 
terest of  our  district  and  New  On- 
tario ?"  Yes.  he  said  that  is  my 
stand. 

Q. — And  of  course  you  regarded  it 
as  independent,  any  stand  that  a 
man  might  take  in  favor  of  the  re- 
form administration  ?  A. — Not  alto- 
gether. 

Q. — But  he  would  be  independent 
if  he  did  that  ?  A. — Well,  I  consider- 
ed a  man  that  woxild  vote  for  his  in- 
terests would  be  an  independent  man. 

Q. — Then  you  said  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  take  an  independent  stand  in 
this  sense  that  he  was  going  to  sup- 
port all  good  measures  whether  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  or  not  ? 
A. — I  did  not  say  that. 

Q. — I  took  it  down,  and  I  could 
not  have  dreamed  .it.  He  said  he 
was  taking  an  independent  stand, 
and  would  support  all  good  measures 
if  proposed  by  the  Government  ?  A. 
— In   an    independent    way. 

Q. — Naturally  in  an  independent 
way.  He  would  support  all  good 
measures  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, in  other  words,  he  was  a  rep- 
resentative  of    the     people,    prepared 

(1802) 

to  support  all  good  measures,  no  mat- 
ter from  which  side  they  emanated  ? 
A. — I    considered 

Q. — -That  was  the  purport  of  the 
conversation,  was  it  not  ?  A. — The 
Government  that  were  in  power  he 
would  support. 

Q. — And  he  said  that  he  would  sup- 
port all  good  measures  that  that 
Government  mig-ht  propose  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — You  knew  he  was  a  Conserva- 
tive ?  A. — Well,  not  a  very  nood 
Conservative.  I  don't  think.  He  used 
to  vote  with  the  Liberals  the  time 
R.   A.   Lyon   was   elected. 

Q. — He  ran  as  a  Conserative  ?  A. — 
This  time,  yes. 

Q. —  He   never   ran    before  ?     A. — No. 

Q.  Then  we  will  deal  with  the 
time  he  did  run.  He  was  nominated 
by  a  Conservative  Convention  ?  A. — 
1    understood  so. 
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Q. — And  he  denounced  in  no  stint- 
ed or  measured  language  the  Ross 
Government  ?  A. — 1  never  heard  him 
but   once. 

Q. — And  did  you  then  hear  him  de- 
nounce the  Government  policy  V  A. — 
1    wasn't   in   all    the   time. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  him  while  you 
were  there  ?  A. — I  heard  him  de- 
nounce the   mining. 

Q. — And  he  may  have  denounced 
other  policies  of  the  Government  ?  A. 
— He   might   have. 

Q. — You  were  not  there  all  the 
time  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — BrJt  he  was  known  as  a  Con- 
servative candidate  V  A. — -That  is 
what  he  was  supposed  to  be. 

Q. — And  Fraser  was  the  Reform 
candidate,    was    he    not  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  there  was  a  square  issue 
between  them,  one  a  supporter  of  the 
Government,  and  the  other  an  op- 
ponent of  the  Government  ?  A. — <J 
could   not    say   that   altogether. 

(1803) 

Q. — iSq  (far  as  public  utterance  went 
he  was  opposed  to  the  Government 
policy  ?     A. — No,    not    always. 

Q. — What  part  of  the  policy  was  he 
not  opposed  to  ?  A.— You  have  ref- 
erence   to    meetings  ? 

Q. — Yes  ?  A.— Yes.  I  heard  that  at 
the   meeting,   as   to   mining. 

Q. — And  that  was  all  that  was  de- 
nounced there  ?  A. — That  is  all  I 
paid   any  attention   to. 

Q. — I  suppose  you  did  not  vote  for 
him    as    an    independent  ?      A. — No. 

Q. — Did  you  overhear  him  taake  any 
public  utterance  in  favor  of  the  gov- 
ernment ?     A. — Mr.   Gamey  ? 

Q  —  Yes  ?  A.— I  did  at  tha,t  time 
we    were   speaking   of. 

Q. — Before  the  election  ?  A. — No, 
not   before   the    election. 

Q. — I  am  not  speaking  of  that  time. 
Then  you  heard  him  say  that  he  was 
in  opposition  to  the  Government  ?  A. 
— I  didn't  hear  anything;  I  never  had 
spoken  to  him  about  that. 

Q. — Whatever  you  did  hear  was  in 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ?  A. — Second-handed  by 
other  parties. 

Q. — Whatever  you  heard  at  all 
events  ?  Was  any  (person  present  at 
this  interview  you  had  with  him 
after  the  Globe  interview  ?  A. — No, 
just  he  and  I. 

Q. — And  this  is  a  statement  he 
volunteered  to  you  ?  A. — Volunteer- 
ed. 

Q- — And  you  supposed  at  that  time 
from  the  public  interview  that  he 
was  an  out  and  out  supporter  of  the 
Ross  administration  ?  A.— I  kind  of 
thought    so,    yes. 


Q. — And  you  had  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  whether  he  was  elected  to 
support  the   Ross   Government   or    nut    lie 

(1804) 

at  that  time  made  up  his  mind  to  flop 
over'.'     A. — 1   couldn't  say  for  that. 

Q. — You  believed  that  ?  A. — rethought 
that  way. 

Q. — That  he  had  been  got  over  to  the 
Ross  side?     A. — 1  did  not  say  bought. 

Q. — No,  you  would  not  say  bought. 
Would  you  say  coaxed?.  A. — 1  thought 
he  had  changed  his  mind. 

Q. — So  that  evidently,  prior  to  the 
election,  his  mind  was  in  the  Conserva- 
tive direction,  and  he  changed  his  mind 
afterwards,  you  think?  Now,  1  suppose 
you  are  known  as  a  strong  Reformer 
in  that  section  of  the  country?  A. — 1 
have  been. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  Mr.  Gamey  knew 
he  was  talking  to  a  man  who  was  a 
strong  Reformer,  a  man  with  pronounc- 
ed political  leanings,  he  knew  that  ?  A. 
— I    suppose   so. 

Q. — When  did  you  first  tell  anyone 
of  the  interview  you  had  with  Mr. 
Gamey?  A. — Oh,  different  people.  We 
have  often  spoken  about  it  in  the  ordin- 
ary way  of  business. 

Q. — How  long  after  the  occurrence 
did  you  mention  it  to  anybody  ?  A. — I 
mentioned  it  to  my  family  when  1  went 
home. 

Q. — Rather  pleased  to  think  that  the 
Government  had  got  one  more  member 
to  support  them,  was  that  it?  A. — 
Certainly,  I   thought  they  were  right. 

Q. — Did  not  make  any  difference 
whether  he  was  coaxed  or  bought  over, 
his  vote  was  just  the  same?  A. — I 
had  more  confidence  in  him  than  to  think 
he  was  bought  over.  I  did  not  think  he 
was  bought  over. 

Q. — At  all  events,  he  was  raised  in 
your  estimation  when  you  thought  he 
was  going  to  support  the  Government? 

(1805) 

A. — I  thought  he  was  a  little  wiser. 

Q. — When  did  you  tell  any  person  in 
connection  with  this  investigation  of 
the  interview  that  you  had  ?  A. — 1 
cannot  recollect  that  particularly. 

Q. — Then  I  suppose  that  you  are  not  in- 
fluenced by  anything  Mr.  Gamey  said  in 
voting,  to  vote  for  him?  A. — No,  sir, 
nothing  more  than  that  I  thought  he 
would  support  the  measures  we  ex- 
pected. 

Q. — You  voted  for  Mr.  Fraser?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — In  fact,  you  hold  several  offices 
under  the  Government  ?  A. — Small  of- 
fices.    Issuer  of  marriage  licenses. 

Q. — Also  a  license  commissioner?  a. 
Yes. 

Q. — Recommended  also  for  Indian 
agent  ?     A. — I  presume  so. 
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q. — And  you  are  naturally  anxious  to 
see  the  Ross  Government  sustained?  A. 
On  principle. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Riddell: 

Q. — Has  the  Ross  Government  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  appointment  of 
Indian  agent  ?     A.— Not  at  all,  sir. 

Q. — You  told  my  learned  friend  that 
Mr.  Gainc y  was  not  a  good  Conserva- 
tive? What  did  you  mean  by  that?  A. 
He  used  to  be  around  Mr.  R.  A.  Lyon. 
Mr.  Lyon  said  so. 

Q.— What  kind  of  politics  was  that? 
A. — Reform. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  He  said  he  stated  that 
from  hearsay. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Then  you  also  said,  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  caught  it  ex- 
actly, that  he  did  not  always  in  his  party 
utterances  oppose  the  Government. 
What  did  you  mean  by  that  ?  A. — No, 
in  conversation  with  him,  he  did  not. 

Q. — When  was  that?  A. — That  would 
be  about  that  time. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  be- 

(180G) 

fore  the  election,  anything  of  that  kind? 
A. — No,  nothing.  We  had  spoken,  but 
just  as  friends,  not  politically  at  all, 
just  neighbors. 

Q. — Why  did  you  state  to  him  "have 
you  not  taken  the  stand  you  always 
told  your   constituents  you   would"? 

A.— That  is  what  I  had  heard  them 
talking  about,  going  through  the  con- 
stituency. 

Neil  McLean,  sworn.  Examined  by 
Mr.  Riddell: 

Q. — Where  do  you  live?  A. — Mani- 
toulin    Island. 

Q. — And  what  is  your  occupation?  A. 
— Farming. 

Q. — Arc  you  a  tenant  farmer  or  do  you 
own  your  own  farm?  A. — 1  own  my 
own   fa  in  i. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Mr.  Gamey?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  see  him  in  Gore  Bay 
short  lv  after  The  Glohe  interview'  A. 
—I  did. 

Q. —  Was  that  before  or  after  the  Con 
servative   meeting?      A. — Before. 

Q, — Where  was  it  you  did  see  him? 
A. — In  the  Ocean  House. 

Q.— That  is  in  Gore  Bay?  What  took 
place  between  you?  A. — T  happened  to 
meet  him  there,  and  lie  come  up  and 
shook    hand-    with    me. 

Q. — What    did  you   see  him   for?     A. — 

Well.  1  was  Beeing  him  ahout  getting 
some   money   from   him. 

Q. — To  borrow  it,  do  von  mean?  A. — 
Sea. 

Q. — Did  you  ask  him  for  it?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q.— What  did  he  say?'  A.— Well,  he 
said  he  had  a  little  money  at  home,  or 
some  money  ;it    home,   but    the  way  hi- 
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friends  were  using  him  now  that  if  he 
had  to  resign  he  would  have  to  pull  up 
stakes  and  get  out  of  the  country,  and 
in  that  case  he  would  need  all  the  nione* 
he   had. 

Q. — What  did  you  say  to  that?  A.— 
Well.   I   said  that   if  I   was  in  his  place 

(1807) 

I  would  not. 

Q. — Would  not  what  ?  A. — Would  not 
resign. 

Q. — Tell  us  all  that  was  said,  if  you 
please?  A. — Well,  I  said  that  1  under- 
stood from  the  reports  that  I  had  heard 
of  the  meetings  he  had  held 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Tell  us  what  he  said,  not 
what  you   understood. 

Mr.  Riddell:  He  is  saying  what  Mr. 
Gamey  said.  Do  not  interrupt  him, 
please.  A. — I  say,  I  heard  that  Mr. 
Gamey,  from  reports  of  meetings  held 
in  my  own  section,  that  he  was  not  go- 
ing to  Toronto  to  be  any  detriment  to 
the  Ross  Government  if  they  were  >u- 
tained.  That  is  in  regard  to  his  con- 
stituency, or  words  to  that  effect.  I 
would  not  say  they  are  the  exact  words. 

Q. — Tell  me  as  near  as  possible  what 
he  did  say?  A. — I  made  the  remark  to 
him  that  I  understood  that  he  had  stated 
at  this  meeting.  I  had  heard  it  from 
those  who  were  at  the  meeting.  1  was 
not  at  the  meeting  myself,  that  if  the 
Ross  Government  were  sustained  that 
any  measure  that  would  come  up  tha! 
would  he  of  any  benefit  to  his  consti- 
tuency, the  Manitoulin  Island,  that  he 
would  not  go  against  it. 

Q.— What  did  he  say  to  that?  A  — 
Well,  he  said.  "I  tried  to  give  that  im- 
pression  all   through   the  campaign." 

Q. — Was  that  all  that  was  said  be- 
tween you  ?     A. — That  is  all. 

Q. — And  that  is  how  long  before  the 
Conservative  meeting?  A.— Oh.  it  might 
have  hecn  a  week  or  ten  days.  It  wa> 
shortlv  after  this  report  came  out  in 
The    Globe. 

Q. — Did  he  say  whether  he  would  re- 
sign or  not?  A. — No.  he  did  not.  1 
understood  from  him  that  he  would  re- 
sign if  hi*  party  requested  him  for  to 
Thai  it  would  all  rest  with  the  asg 
tion  as  to  whether  he  did  or  not. 

(1808) 

Q. — You  have  told  us  what  you  safe] 
to   him    and   he   to  you '.'      A.      >     - 

Cross-examined  bv  Mr.  Ritchie  : 

Q.—  How  long  after  the  Globe  inter 
view  did  this  conversation  take  place? 
A. — Oh.  it  might  have  been  three  or 
four    days    after    the    report. 

Q. — Are  you  a  Reformer?  A.  1  hue 
voted  Reform. 

Q. — Are  you  a  Reformer?  Is  that  the 
way  you  usually  vote?  A. — I  gener- 
ally— I   have  voted  Reform  oftener  th.tn 
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I  have  any  other  way.  I  don't  call 
myself   Reform. 

Q. — At  all  events,  in  the  last  election 
you  were  in  favor  of  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment? A. — I  took  no  part  in  it  what- 
ever. 

Q. — What  led  to  the  conversation  be- 
tween Mr.  Ga/mey  and  yourself?  A. — 
Just  me  asking  him  for  the  loan  of 
this    money. 

Q. — And  he  then  told  you  that  he 
had  some  money  ?  A. — He  said  he  had 
a  little  money  in  the  house,  but  he 
might  need  it,  that  is  if  he  had  to  re- 
sign. 

Q. — So  that  things  were  becoming  some- 
what warm  for  him  up  there?  A. — 
Yes.  rather  too  warm. 

Q. — A  very  strong  feeling  against  him 
by   the   Conservatives?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  that  they  thought 
he  had  betrayed  them?  A. — Well,  that 
was  it. 

Q. — And  that  he  thought  things  would 
■be  so  warm  that  he  would  have  to  pull 
up  stakes  and  leave  the  country  ?  A. — - 
That  is  the  remark  he  made  to  me. 

Q.— And  if  he  did  he  needed  all  the 
money  he  had.  Then  what  was  it  you 
said  that  you  had  heard  of  a  report  of 
an  earlier  meeting  or  of  a  meeting  that 
had  been  held?  A. — Well,  when  he 
spoke   about   resigning  I   said   if   I   was 

(1809) 

in  his  place  I  would  pay  no  attention 
to  his  friends,  that  I  would  not  resign. 

Q. — What  more  did  you  say  ?  A. — 
Well,  I  went  on  and  told  him  then  what 
I  understood  from  the  meetings  that  he 
had  held  in   this   section. 

Q. — You  told  him  you  had  heard  that 
he  had  said  it  at  meetings?     A. — Yes. 

Q.- — Were  these  meetings  that  were 
held  before  the  election?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — I  suppose  you  knew  that  he  had 
been  nominated  by  a  Conservative  con- 
vention?    A. — I  did. 

Q. — 'And  that  he  was  running  on  a 
Conservative  platform?     A. — Certainly. 

Q. — And  that  Mr.  Fraser  was  the 
nominee  of  the  Reform  party?  A. — ■ 
Yes. 

Q. — And  running  on  the  Reform  plat- 
form?    A. — I   did. 

Q. — And  that  was  well  understood  by 
all  the  parties  before  the  election  ?  A. — - 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  was. 

Q. — And  as  far  as  you  know  he  de- 
clared if  elected  he  would  vote  to  turn 
out  the  Ross  Government?  A. — Most 
certainly  I  would  not  expect  anything 
else. 

Q. — YTou  did  not  hear  that?     A. — No. 

Q. — Were  you  present  at  any  of  these 
meetings  at  all?     A. — -I  was  not. 

Q. — So  you  are  not  speaking  of  some- 
thing you  heard  at  the  meetings  your- 
self      A. — No,  just  what  I  heard   from 


Mr.    Gamey    and    those    that    were    at 
them. 

(1810) 

Q. — Now,  what  remark  did  he  make 
in  reply  to  that?  A. — At  the  meeting 
or  to   myself. 

Q. — What  did  you  say  to  him  ?  Y>;i 
said  you  understood  that  he  had  stated 
at  the  meeting  ?  A. — I  understood  that 
he  had  stated  at  the  meeting  thit 
if  the  Ross  Government  was  sus 
tained  that  he  Tvould  support  it,  that  is, 
any  measure  that  came  up  that  would 
lead  to  the  benefit  of  his  constituency. 

Q. — Then  let  us  understand  exactly 
what  he  said.  You  said  you  understood 
that  he  had  stated  in  ■  jjre-eleetion 
meetings  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  if  the  Ross  Government  was 
returned  to  power  he  would,  neverthe- 
less, support  any  measures  they  might 
propose  which  he  thought  were  in  the 
interest  of  his  constituency?  A. — Yes,' 
that   was   the   sense   of   it. 

Q. — That  is,  if  they  were  good  mea- 
sures and  for  the  benefit  of  his  consti- 
tuents that  he  would  vote  for  them 
even  though  the  Ross  Government  pro- 
posed  them  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q  —  And  that  is  all  he  said?  A  — 
Yes.  of  course,  it  was  me  that  said  that 
in  the  first  place,  and  then  he  said  that 
was  the  impression  he  had  tried  to  give 
all  through  the  campaign. 

Q. — You  did  not  think  there  was  any- 
thing strange  about  that,  a  candidate 
to   support   good  measures?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  that  is  all  you  would  expect 
a  Liberal  candidate  to  do.  to  support 
good  measures  although  proposed  by  a 
Tory  administration?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — So  that  it  appeared  to  you  a 
natural  thing  for  him  to  have  so  stated? 
A. — Yes.  that  is  from  the  reports  I  had 
heard   on   the   platform. 

(1811) 

Q. — Whether  you  had  heard  of  these 
reports  or  not,  you  would  have  thought 
that  a  natural  thing  to  do?  A. — 1 
would  certainly  think  that  he  would 
support   any   good   measures. 

Q. — Who  did  you  mention  this  con- 
versation to?  A. — I  cannot  tell  you 
that.  I  don't  think  I  mentioned  it  to 
scarcely   any   one. 

Q. — How  do  you  think  they  got  you 
here  as  a  witness,  did  you  want  a  trip 
down  here  as  a  witness?  A. — I  would 
rather  not. 

Q. — It  is  nice  weather  for  travelling? 
A. — It  is  nice  weather  in  Manitoulin,  too. 

Q. — However,  you  have  had  the  out- 
ing, and  we  have  had  the  evidence.  You 
are  a  brother-in-law  of 'Mr.  Fraser's?  A. 
— I  am. 

Mr.  Riddell:  And  not  ashamed  of  it 
either?     A. — No,  sir. 
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Daniel  B.  McRae  sworn.  Examined 
by  Mr.  Riddell. 

Q. — Where  do  you  live?  A. — Gore 
Bay. 

Q. — And  your  occupation?  A. — Lum- 
bering, generally. 

Q. — Were  you  at  the  meeting  held  by 
Mr.  Gamey  in  Gore  Bay?     A. — I  was. 

Q. — Was  that  the  last  of  the  meet- 
ings?    A.— The  last  I  know  of. 

Q. — And  how  long  was  this  before  the 
ballots  were  actually  cast?  A. — 'Might 
be  about  a  week,  I  just  forget  the  date. 

Q. — Then  did  you  hear  Mr.  Gamey's 
speech?     A.— I  did,  a  good  deal  of  it. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  me  what  happened 
about  the  end  of  the  speech?  A. — As 
near  as  I  can  recollect  the  words  he 
U3ed  were,  "If  I  aim  elected,  which 
I        will        be  elected,        I        don't 

(1812) 

want  to  go  down  to  the  House  with  my 
hands  tied.'  And  wound  up  by  sayirg 
he  would  support  any  good  measures 
that  came  up  to  affect  the  district. 

Q. — Support  any  good  measures  which 
might  be  brought  up.  is  that  what  he 
said  ?  A.— That  is  as  near  as  I  under- 
stood it. 

Q. — Then  did  you  see  him  shortly  be- 
fore the  Conservative  Executive  meet- 
ing ?     A.— I  did. 

Q—  Where  did  you  see  him  that  time? 
A. — Just   met  him   on   the   street. 

Q- — Where,  in  Gore  Bay  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q- — What  conversation  did  vou  have 
with  him  at  that  time  ?  A.— Well,  I 
merely  said  to  him  that — this  was  afb'r 
the  report  had  come  out  in  the  Globe — 
I  said  to  him,  says  I.  "I  hope  you  will 
stay  on  the  side  you  have  taken  now 
and  support  the  Government."  He  says 
yes,  and  he  walked  on  and  I  walked  the 
other   way. 

Q.— Is  that  all  that  took  place  ?  A.— 
That  is  all  that  took  place. 

Cross-examined   by  Mr.   Ritchie  :  — 

Q. — This  meeting  you  speak  of  was  a 
meetinpr  held  at  Gore  Bay  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — A  public  meeting  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — How  long  before  the  election  wi- 
the meeting  held  ?  A. — I  don't  remem- 
ber the  date,  probably  about  a  week. 

Q. — Was  it  a  Conservative  meeting  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Called  in  the  interest  of  the  Con- 
servative candidal e  '.'  A. — Yes.  called  in 
the  interest  of  the  candidate. 

Q. — Who  were  the  speakers  ?  A. — 
Mr.  Gamey  himself,  ami  T  think  Mr.— 

(1813) 

Q. — others  speaking  in  his  interest*  ? 

A. — Atkinson.  T  think. 

Q. — Speaking  in  his  interest  :is  a  Con- 
servative ?      A.     Yes. 

Q. — You   knew  he   was   running   on   the 
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Conservative  platform,  that  he  was  the 
Conservative  and  Mr.  Eraser  the  Reform 
candidate  ?     A. — Well.  I  thought  so. 

Q. — That  is  what  you  believed  at  that 
time  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  he  was  addressing  a  meeting 
called  in  the  Conservative  interest  ?  A— 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  this  that  you  refer  to  was  a 
public  statement  by  him  on  the  plat- 
form ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  if  elected  he  did  not  want 
to  go  down  with  his  hands  tied,  in  othe%- 
words  he  did  not  want  to  be  a  me.  * 
voting  machine  ?  A. — Well,  I  do  I't 
know  what  he  meant.  I  know  what  I 
thought  he  meant. 

Q. — He  added  to  that  that  he  would 
support  any  good  measures  no  matter 
which  side  proposed  them  ?  A. — That 
would  affect  the  district.  That  would 
be  brought  on  by  the  Government,  what- 
ever Government  was  in  power. 

Q. — You  did  not  think  there  was  any- 
thing wrong  about  that,  did  you  ?  A. — 
No.  but  then  thev  don't  very  often  do 
that. 

Q. — Is  that  your  experience  of  public 
men.  that  they  do  not  often  support 
good  measures,  that  they  will  vote  party 
whether  the  measures  were  good  or  bad? 
A. — I  often  thought  so. 

Q. — You  did  not  think  that  was  the 
right  thing  to  do  ?     A. — I  did  not. 

Q. — And  then  you  were  rather  pleased 
with  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Gamey  thai 
if  he  went  there  he  was  not  going  to  be 
a  mere  voting  machine  for  bad  measures 
for  his  party  ?  A. — Well.  I  thought  it 
was   pretty    sensible. 

(1814) 

Q. — And  a  man  might  say  that  and 
still  be  a  good  Conservative,  vote  for 
good  measures  proposed  by  a  Reform 
Government  ?    A. — I  cannot  say  to  that. 

Q. — Will  you  say  that  you  think  that 
candidates  running  in  the  public  in- 
terest support  the  party  in  respect  if 
measures  that  are  sometimes  bad  ?  A.  ~ 
T  often  thought  so. 

Q. — You  never  heard  a  candidate  pro- 
claim   on    the    stump    that    he    was    ^tnvj 

to  do  thai  kind  of  thing  ?  Support  mea- 
sures proposed  by  his  party  whetb  c 
thev  were  good  or  bad  ?  A. — I  don't 
think    1    did. 

Q. — And  what  lie  stated  on  this  plat- 
form is  exactly  what  you  would  have 
expected  to  have  heard  from  any  candi- 
date who  had  the  interest  of  his  country 

at     heart   !       A.      Yes.    hut    I    did    noi 

pect  it  from  an  Opposition  candidate  to 
the   Government,   though. 

Q.— It'  a  Reformer  had  said  that  tie 
was  going  there  and  going  to  support 
anv  good  measures  that  mighl  be  pro- 
posed in  the  interest  of  hi-  constituency, 
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would  you  think  he  ceased  to  be  a  Re 
former  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — Then  I  hope  you  will  be  equally 
kind  to  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. — Well,  the  Re- 
form Government  was  in  power  at  that 
time. 

Q. — No,  there  was  a  general  election. 
This  was  before  the  general  election  that 
you  speak  of  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — At  all  events,  that  is  all  he  said 
on  the  public  platform  that  if  he  was 
elected,  and  he  thought  he  would  be, 
that  he  would  support  good  measures  in 
the  interest,  of  his  constituency  no  mat- 
ter who  proposed  them  ?  A. — That  was 
the  purport  of  it. 

(1815) 

Q. — Then  after  the  Globe  interview 
you  saw  the  stand  he  was  supposed  t} 
have  taken  at  that  time  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  said  you  hoped  he  would 
stick  to  that  side  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  are  a  good  Reformer  your- 
self ?  A. — I  am  a  Reformer.  I  may  not 
be  a  very  good  one. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.   Riddell. 

Q. — We  have  heard  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Conservative  interest,  were  there 
Liberals  there  present  as  well  as  Con- 
servatives ?   A. — Yes,  and  socialists  both. 

Q. — Was  it  an  appeal  made  to  Re- 
formers as  well  as  Conservatives  ?  A.— 
It  was  made  to  the  audience  in  thj 
house. 

Q. — And  what  was  it  you  said  about 
measures  brought  in  by  any  Government 
in  power  ?  A. — Any  measures  that  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  district. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  My  learned  friend  went 
into  that  in  his  examination  in  chief. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  What  did  you  say  ? 
A. — Any  measures  that  were  brought  in 
by  the  Government  in  power  for  the  bci- 
efit     of  the  district. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Have  you  very 
much  more  of  this  class  of  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Riddell  :  We  have  some  who  want 
to  get  away,  my  Lord.  We  have  some 
more,  I  cannot  say  absolutely  how  many. 


John  Scott,  sworn.  Examined  by  Mr. 
Riddell  :— 

Q. — What  is  your  business  ?  A. — 
Farmer. 

Q. — Where  do  you  live  ?  A. — In  the 
Township  of  Mills. 

(1816) 

Q. — That  is  in  Manitoulin  Island? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Gamey  speak  in  your 
neighborhood  ?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Were  you  at  the  meeting?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — How  many  meetings  were  you 
present  at?  A. — I  was  present  at  two, 
anyway. 


Q. — Where  were  they?  A. — One  was 
at  Long  Bay  and  the  other  one  was 
at  Poplar,  that  is  in  the  Township  of 
Mills. 

Q. — You  were  supporting,  I  think,  the 
independent  candidate,  Mr.  McMillan? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

The  Chancellor:   Is  that  the  Socialist? 

Mr.  Riddell:  They  called  him  a  So- 
cialist ?      A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  at  Long  Bay,  were  you 
speaking  there?     A. — Yes. 

Q- — What  was  it  that  you  said,  and 
what  was  it  that  he  said?  A. — Well, 
I  was  trying  to  show  the  inconsistency 
of  our  sending  a  member  down  to  Par- 
liament to  possibly  be  in  opposition  to 
the  Government.  I  was  advocating  send- 
ing a  man  down  for  to  support  certain 
measures,  and  when  Mr.  Gamey 
spoke . 

Q. — Sending  a  man  down  to  support 
certain  measures,  anything  in  connection 
with  the  Government  at  all,  or  were 
these  to  be  independent  of  whatever 
Government   was    to   be   in      power? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Ask  him  what  was  said. 
A. — The  measures  were  to  be  independ- 
ent of  any  Government. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Then  you  were  going  on 
to  say  something  about  Mr.  Gamey. 
What  did  he  say?  A. — I  might  state 
that,  of  course,  in  our  country,  in  a  new 
country,  it  is  very  essential  to  be  on 
the  side  of  the  Government. 

(1817)   t 

Q. — That  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
the  proper  thing?  A.— And  Mr.  Gamey 
made  it  clear  that  he  was  going  to  be 
on  the  Government  side.  Of  course  he 
also  made  it  very  clear  that  the  Ross 
Government   was   going   to   be   defeated. 

Q. — He  made  it  clear  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  be  on  the  Government  side,  please 
explain  that,  what  did  he  say  about  it? 
A. — Well,  he  was  not  going  to  go  down 
to  Toronto  here  for  to  sit  on  the  cold 
benches  of  the  Opposition,  that  he  was 
going  to  be  in  a  position  to  get  some- 
thing, that  his  politics  was  the  Mani- 
toulin Island. 

Q- — Do  you  mean  whether  the  Ross 
Government  were  in  power  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie:   Ask  him  what  was  said. 

The  Chancellor:  Better  let  him  tell 
what  was  said.  A. — Well,  he  stated 
that  he  would  be  on  the  Government 
side,  that  is  on  the  side  that  he  would 
be  in  a  position  to  get  what  the  people 
wanted    in    the    Manitoulin    Island? 

The    Chancellor:    If   he   said   anything 
more  than  what  you  have  told  us? 
No,  he  spoke,  of  course,  about  our  wants 
on  the  Manitoulin   Island,  that   is   road 
money. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Anything  said  about  his 
politics?  A. — His  politics  was  Conserva- 
tive; he  was  running  as  a  Conservative 
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member,   everyone   understood   that 
Mr.  Kiddell :    What  did  he  say  about  his 

politics,   do   you    remember?      A. Well. 

of  course  he  appealed  to  the  people  as 
an  independent,  that  is.  he  had  advo- 
cated certain  things  that  he  believed  in. 
that  the  people  should  own  all  railroads 
and  telegraphs,  and  so  forth,  and  also 
our  timber,  that  the  Government  was 
working  too  much  into  the   interest  of 

(1818) 

the  capitalist  and  not  taking  the  labor- 
er into  consideration. 

Q.— Did  you  see  The  Globe  interview? 
-*• — I  have  read  it. 

Q  —  Did  you  see  any  phrase  there  that 
was  familiar?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— What  was  ,that?  A.— That  he 
would  take  the  stand  just  as  he  had 
taken  it  when  the  Government  was  sus- 
tained. 

Q— To  whom  did  he  appeal  at  his 
meetings?  A.— Well,  he  appealed  to  the 
general   public,  irrespective  of  party. 

Q. — Then,  was  his  appeal  solely  to  the 
Conservatives  to  support  him?     A. — No. 

Cross-Examined  by  Mr.  Ritchie: 

Q. — Were  you  ever  present  at  a  polit- 
cal  meeting  where  the  candidate  ap- 
pealed to  onlv  one  section  of  the  audi- 
ence? That  is  a  poser,  is  it?  It  takes 
you  a  long  time  to  answer  it?  A.— Well, 
I   would   say   no. 

Q. — You  never  were.  So  that  ho  was 
appealing  to  them,  no  matter  what 
their  political  leanings  might  be?  A. — 
Certainly. 

Q- — But  the  meeting  was  one  called 
in  his  interest?  A.— There  was  a  dis- 
pute about  that?  That  is  the  Lgjyr  Bav 
meeting. 

Q—  As  to  who  called  it?  A.— Yes, 
or   who   had   the   right   to   the   meeting. 

Q. — Now.  how  many  were  present  at 
that  meeting  of  those  who  were  aspirin? 
to  be  representatives?  A. — Mr.  Gamev 
was  there,  he  was  the  only  representa- 
tive who  was  there. 

Q- — And  you  were  there  representing 
whom?     A.-*— Mr.  McMillan. 

O.—  The  independent  candidate?  \ 
—Yes. 

(1819) 

Q — He  is  the  man  vou  voted  for? 
A.— Yes. 

0- — And  the  only  independent  vou 
knew  of  up  there.  T  suppose  that  is 
the  reason  you  supported  him?  V — D> 
was  advocating  ideas  that  I  considered 
was  <ioins  to  be  to  the  ISpat  interest  of 
the  country,  and  so  T  was  supporting 
him. 

Q. — And  it  was  well  known  that  Mr. 
Gamev  was  running  as  a  Conservative 
and  Mr.  Fraser  as  a  "Reformer?  A. — 
Well,   il    was   supposed    that   wav. 

Q. — And  generally  supposed  that  wav? 
A. — Yes,  sir.  "  ' "  "•" "•[ 
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Q—  *  ow,  did  you  ever  hear  anybody 
score  the  Ross  Government  more  strong- 
ly on  the  platform  than  Mr.  Gamev? 
A.— No,  I  don't   think   I  did. 

Q. — He  scored  them  right  and  left 
whenever  he  got  the  opportunity  ?  \  — 
Yes. 

Q  —  He  denounced  the  whole  of  their 
policy,  did  he  not?  A.— No.  it  was  not 
the  particular  policy,  it  was  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Ross  Government. 

Q- — He    denounced      that,    too?      A. 

Yes. 

Q. — In  no  measured  terms?     A. — No. 

Q- — Ir  addition  to  denouncing  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Ross  Government,  I  sup- 
pose he  denounced  the  timber  policy? 
A.— Yes.  J 

Q- — The   mining  policy?     A. — Yes. 

Q- — The  pulpwood  policy?  A. — He 
denounced-  one  part  of  it,  that  was 
giving  of  such  large  concessions  of  the 
public   domain   to  private   individuals. 

Q.—  Did  he  denounce  that  as  being 
done  corruptly,  too?  A. — Well,  he  was 
opposed  to  that  mode,  he  advocated 
that       those  should       Be       divided 

up  in  smaller  proportions,  to  give 
the  pooi  man  a  chance. 

(1820) 

Q. — Then  he  in  the  mo3t  stren.ious 
language  opposed  giving  very  large  por- 
tions  of  the  public  domain  to  political 
hangers-on,  did  he  not  discuss  it  in  that 
style  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — So  that  you  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  if  elected  he  was  coil1.,  to 
support  the  Ross  Government,  from 
everything  he  said  you  th. night  he 
would  be  opposed  to  them,  everytirng 
he  said  on  the  public  platform  *  A. — 
Well  no.  after  "Mr.  Carney's  turnover  a 
very  prominent  Conservative  denounced 
him 

Q. — I  am  not  speaking  of  that.  I  am 
speaking  of  this  particular  meeting,  you 
say  you  had  never  heard  a  man  de- 
nounce the  Ross  Government  more  vig- 
orously than  he  did.  both  in  respect  of 
the  policy  and  in  respect  of  what  he 
thought  was  political  corruption,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  election,  that  was  his 
position  was  it  not?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  were  advocating  sending 
a  man  to  support  certain  measures  in- 
dependent of  any  Government  ?  A. — 
Yes.   sir. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  us  what  these  mea- 
sures were?  A. — Well  direct  legisla- 
tion was  one. 

The  Chancellor:  What  is  that?  A.— 
Well  to  vote  on  measures  instead  of 
men,  what  is  called  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  to  vote  on  measures  in- 
stead of  men. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Anything  else  that  you 
specially  advocated?  A. — Yes.  that  the 
public    servants   of   our    country    should 
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be  elected  for  life  or  good  conduct,  not 
appointed   by   any   Government. 

Q. — So  that  you  approve  of  the  elec- 
tive  system  ?  A. — Yes. 

(1821) 

Q. — Anything  else?  A. — And  public 
ownership  of  utilities. 

Q. — On  some  of  these  lines  Mr. 
Gamey  was  apparently  in  touch  with 
you?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — He  was  advocating  public  owner- 
ship of  railways  and  telegraphs  ?  A. — 
He  was  not  advocating,  he  said  he  was 
in  sympathy,  he  believed  in  it. 

Q. — What  did  you  say  his  announced 
policy  was  in  regard  to  timber  lands  ? 
A. — That  they  should  be  dealt  out  in 
small  parcels,  so  that  the  capitalist 
could  not  control  our  timber  interests 
and  timber. 

Q. — And  did  he  say  at  any  of  these 
meetings  it  was  given  out  in  these 
large  timber  concessions,  and  by  that 
means  the  Government  were  supplied 
with  money  to  keep  them  in  power,  or 
anything  to  that  effect?  A. — I  would 
not  just  say  that  he  did. 

Q. — Is  that  what  he  endeavored  to 
convey  so  far  as  you  could  tell?  A. — 
The  idea  that  he  was  conveying  was 
that  it  was  an  injury  to  the  general 
welfare  of  our  country  that  those  tim- 
ber limits  should  go  into  the  hands  of 
large  capitalists,  Americans. 

0- — And   be    locked    up?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  the  whole  profit  going  out? 
A. — Out  of  the  country. 

Q. — Going  to  foreigners?  Now,  you 
made  a  remark  that  I  would  like  to 
have  explained.  You  said  that  in  a 
new  country  like  New  Ontario  that  it 
was  essential  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Government?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Why  essential  any  more  than  in 
the  older  communities?  A. — Because 
we  have  a  great  many  wants  in  a  new 
country,  roads  and  so  forth,  and  this 
Mr.  Campbell  that  has  been  referred  to, 
of  course,  we  got  nothing  when  he  was 

(1822) 

in  Parliament  at  all,  or  scarcely  any- 
thing. 

Q. — He  was  living  at  Brenton?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Hundreds  of  miles  from  the  con- 
stituency?     A. —  Yes. 

Q- — And  yet.  while  it  is  essential, 
they  were  dividing  on  party  lines,  run- 
ning a  Conservative  and  a  Reformer  and 
an   independent  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q- — Now,  did  Mr.  Gamey  in  all  his 
platform  utterances  proclaim  with  cer- 
tainty that  Whitney  was  going  to  be 
elected,  that  the  Government  was  doom- 
ed ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And    he    announced    that    he    was 


going  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Govern- 
ment?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  Government,  as  he  stated, 
being  sure  to  be  the  Whitney  Govern- 
ment ?     A. — Yes,   I  guess. 

Q- — And  he  was  going  to  support  that 
Government  ?    A. — Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Riddell : 

Q. — My  learned  friend  asked  you  if, 
having  heard  what  he  had  to  say 
whether  you  would  expect  him  to  take 
complete  opposition  to  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment, you  said,  well.  no.  Will  you 
please  explain  what  you  meant  by  that? 
A. — Just  repeat   that   again? 

Q. — Mr.  Ritchie  asked  you  if,  having 
heard  Mr.  Gamey's  politics,  so  to  speak, 
that  is.  his  speeches,  if  you  would  not 
expect  him  to  be  in  complete  opposition 
to  the  Ross  Government,  and  you  said 
'•'well,  no."  I  want  you  to*  explain 
what  you  mean  by  that  ?  A. — Well.  1 
couldn't  explain  it  better  than  just  when 
the  report  came  out  in  The  Globe 
of  Mr.  Gamey  taking  the  stand 
that  he  took,  I  just  thought  that 
he  was  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
statements  that  he  had  made. 


(1823) 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Xot  that  he  had  made, 
but    the    statements    you    had   heard. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Don't  interrupt  the  wit- 
ness.       The   witness   is    swearing. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  know  he  is,  and  I  am 
interposing  an  objection.  The  witness 
has  no  right  to  say  what  he  has  heard. 
There  is  no  use  my  interposing  after 
he  has  said  it. 

•     The    Chancellor:      He    had    heard    Mr. 
Gamey  speak  at  meetings. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  He  is  bringing  him  past 
the  meetings,  and  after  the  elections, 
after  The  Globe  interview. 

The  Chancellor:  Certainly,  his  atti- 
tude in  reference  to  The  Globe  inter- 
view. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Then  I  understood  he 
was  saying  something  that  he  had 
heard    subsequent    to    the    meetings. 

The  Chief  Justice:  What  he  had 
heard  ought  to  be  heard  from  Mr. 
Gamey.   and  not  by  rumor. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  was  asking  the  wit- 
ness why  he  made  the  answer  to  my 
learned  friend  that  he  did,  that  is.  after 
having  heard  Mr.  Gamey's  speeches, 
would  he  not  expect  Mr.  Gamey  to  be 
in  direct  opposition  to  *v,o  Ross  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  witness  said  well,  no. 
Then  the  witness  said,  "When  I  saw 
The  Globe  interview,  I  thought  he  was 
carrying  out  just  what  I  had  heard.  ' 
Heard  from  whom  ?  A. — From  Mr. 
Gamey's  own  statements  that  he  would 
support  any  good  measures  that  were 
brought  forward,  that  he  was  going  to 
be  on  the  Government  side  of  the  House. 
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(1824) 

Charles  White  Affirms.  Examined  by 
Mr.   Riddell.  , 

q —Where    do    you    live?        A.— bore 

Bay,  sir.  .  .   . 

Q.— And  what  is  your  business?  A. 
— A  barber. 

q_Do  you  know  Mr.  Gamey?  A  — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  have  a  conversation  with 
him  shortly  after  the  appearing  in  The 
Globe  of  what  we  have  been  calling  The 
Globe  interview?       A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q— What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.— 
He  was  laughing  or  smiling  somewhat, 
and  there  was  another  customer  there, 
and  I  asked  him  what  he  was  smiling 
about.  The  other  gentlemen  in  the 
shop,  one  was  a  Conservative  and  an- 
other was  a  Reformer.  I  think  there 
was  a  Reformer  in  as  well,  and  the  Re- 
former went  out,  and  the  Conservative 
gentleman  went  out  afterwards,  and  he 
said  after  they  had  gone  out,  he  said: 
"I  was  smiling  at  what  you  would  think 
of  the  political  atmosphere."  I  under- 
stood, then,  that  he  meant  about  the 
interview  and  his  turnover,  apparent 
turnover  to  the  Reform  Government.  1 
said  that  I  did  not  believe  in  placing 
the  district  interests,  that  they  should 
be  superior  to  the  Provincial  interests, 
I  thought  they  should  be  subordinate 
to  the  Provincial  interests.  I  quoted 
Burke's  words :  "Not  local  purposes,  not 
local  prejudices,  but   the   general   good.'-* 

Q.— What  did  he  say  to  that?  A  — 
He  then  referred  to  Mr.  Campbell,  or  I 
thought  he  did,  anyway  Mr.  A.  F. 
Campbell's  representation  was  brought 
up,  and  the  withdrawal  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  that  time  of  the  Colonization 
Road  money,  because  he  was  on  the  side 
of  the  Opposition.  I  stated  that  I  was 
not    as    a    Conservative. 

(1825) 

Q. — You  are  a  Conservative  ?  A. — I 
was  at  that  time.  I  am  not.  I  have 
withdrawn  from  politics  altogether.  1 
don't  vote  at  all.  I  stated  that  I  was 
a  Conservative  at  that  time,  did  not 
condemn  Mr.  Campbell,  although  many 
Conservatives  did,  and  that  1  thought 
it  was  coercion  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  withhold  Government 
money  in  case  of  a  man  being  in  oppo- 
sition, a  Governmenl  just  resting  on  the 
ascendency  of  opinion  only,  that  no 
such    thing    should   be   done. 

Q.— What  did  he  say  to  that?  A.— 
I  don't  well  remember,  but  he  sort 
of  diverted  the  conversation,  it  seemed 
to  divert  to  something  else.  I  don't 
well  remember  what  it  was,  I  did  not 
expeet    to    be    called    here,    and    I    don't 
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well  remember  what  the  conversation 
was,    sir. 

Q. — What  did  he  say  to  you?  A  — 
He  referred  to  Mr.  Whitney  in  some 
way  or  other,  but  he  told  me  that  in 
confidence. 

Q. — Tell  us,  please,  what  he  said 
about  Mr.  Whitney.  You  have  not 
told  us.  Tell  us  now,  in  the  witness 
box.  A. — Well,  he  referred  to  Mr. 
Whitney's  policy  as  being  lacking  of 
construction,  and  referred  incidentally 
to  his  going  down  to  Perth,  I  think  it 
was,  I  don't  remember  well,  but  he  went 
down  there  to  speak,  and  he  felt  that 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Whitney  was  lacking 
in   that   particular. 

Q. — Lacking  in  what  particular?  A. — 
In  not  being  constructive,  but  being 
more  of  a  rather  critical,  criticizing  the 
Ross  Government. 

Q. — "What  else  did  he  say  about  Mr. 
Whitney?  A.— Oh,  I  think  that  was 
the — that  was  all  he  said,  and  that  was 
about  the  terminus  of  the  conversation 
resting  on  the  case  so  far  as  I  know. 

(182G) 

Q. — Was  there  anything  said  about 
following  Mr.  Whitney  or  following 
anything  else?       — 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Better  ask  him  what  was 
said. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  am  trying  to  bring  his 
mind  to  it.  A.— I  don't  remember  his 
saying  so,  sir. 

Q. — At  all  events  he  was  finding  fault, 
as  you  have  said,  with  Mr.  Whitney's 
policy?  A. — He  did  it  in  that  way  that 
I  have  spoken  of.  but  I  thought  it  was 
rather  to  throw  me  off.  I  don't  know, 
he  seemed  like  a  double-minded  man, 
and  I  could  not  understand  it  in  the 
matter. 

Q. — But  you  are  a  Conservative?  A. — 
No.  sir.  I  was  a  Conservation. 

0- — You  have  been  president  of  the 
Conservative  Association?  A. — T  waa 
vice-president  first,  and  then  I  became 
president    of    the    Local    Association. 

Q. — How  long  ago  was  that?  A. — In 
the  f  [me  of  Dr.  Fell  and  Mr.  Farewell. 
I    think. 

Q. — Four  years  ago?  A. — Four  yean 
ago,   yes    sir. 

Q. — Is  that  all  that  von  remember 
about  it?  A.— That  is'  all.  I  think. 
Then  the  conversation  changed.  T  don't 
rememl>er    any    more. 

Q. — What.  I  want  to  get  at  is.  I  cm 
only  get  it  from  you  in  the  witness 
box,  whether  he  said  anything  alxuit 
Mr.  Whitney  and  his  policy,  or  Mr. 
Ross  and  his  policy,  comparing  the  two 
or  whom  he  would  follow?  A. — No. 
there  was  no  reference  at  all.  1  cannot 
remember  anything  whatever, 

Q.— Then  you  have  told  us  honestly 
all    you    remember?        A. — I   have   sir. 
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(1827) 

Cross-examined    by    Mr.    Ritchie: 

Q. — This  conversation  took  place  while 
he   was  in  your  shop?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  I  don't  know  that  I  caught 
what  you  told  my  learned  friend  first, 
what  was  it  that  the  discussion  lirst 
took  place  about?  A.- — Mr.  Gamey  was 
smiling  when  these  genetlemen  were  in, 
and  I  asked  him,  while  they  were  in,  or, 
at  least,  one  of  them  had  gone  out,  1 
thought,  and  while  they  were  in  I  asked 
him  what  he  was  smiling  about,  while  1 
was  preparing  to  wait  upon  him.  He 
did  not  say  anything  then.  He  spoke 
of  something  else.  I  don't  know  what, 
nothing  in  particular,  or  it  did  not  im- 
press me  sufficiently  for  me  to  remember 
it,  I  don't  know  what  it  was,  and  after 
that  Mr.  Holden  had  gone  out,  he  then 
addressed  me,  he  said,  "What  I  was 
smiling  at  was,  what  do  you  think  of 
the  political  situati 

Q. — Is  that  all  that  was  said  at  that 
time?  A. — Or  the  political  atmosphere, 
J  don't  know  which  of  the  two  expres- 
sions . 

Q. — What  did  you  sav  in  answer  to 
that?  A.— Well,' I  said' that  I  did  not 
believe  in  the  placing  the  district  inter- 
ests, I  believed  in  placing  them  subor- 
dinate to  the  Provincial  interests,  and 
quoted  Burke's  words  in  support  of  that 
argument. 

Q. — That  the  Provincial  should  prevail 
ever   sectional   interests?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  is,  that  the  general  interests 
of  the  Province  should  prevail  over  the 
particular  interests  of  the  Manitoulin? 
A. — The  local  interests;  yes. 

(1828) 

Q. — Then,  what  was  said?  A. — Whe- 
ther he  introduced  the  matter  of  Mr. 
A.  F.  Campbell,  I  don't  know,  but  it 
was  introduced,  anyway. 

Q. — What  was  said  in  that  connection? 
A. — Well,  Mr.  Gamey  had  used  it  as  an 
argument  in  favor  of  him  pursuing  this 
course,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  that,  at 
any  rate,  I  think  it  was  because  I  took 
the  position;  I  remember  well  saying 
that  I  as  a  Conservative  at  that  time 
aid  not  condemn  Mr.  Campbell's  acting 
the  way  he  did,  although  some  Conser- 
vatives did. 

Q. — What  was  the  fact  as  to  Mr. 
Campbell;  you  say  that  the  Coloniza- 
tion Roads  grant  was  withdrawn?  A. 
It  was  complained  generally  on  the  Is- 
land that  the  road  grants,  they  did  not 
have  the  road  grants  as  they  formerly 
had  them. 

Q. — They  did  have  them  before  that? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — iiut  when  Campbell,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Opposition,  got  in  the 
road  grants  were  withdrawn?     A. — Yes, 


the  general  complaints  are  that  way,  1 
am  not  able  to  prove  the  matter  at  all. 
I  don't  know  that  they  were,  I  am  only 
saying  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
complaint. 

Q. — At  all  events,  either  withdrawn 
or   largely    diminished?      A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q.— Who  represented  the  constituency 
prior  to  Mr.  Campbell?  Was  it  a  Re- 
former or  a  Conservative?  A. — A  Re- 
former, I  think,  by  the  name 

Q. — Never  mind  his  name;  it  was  a 
Reformer?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — During  the  time  the  Reformer  re- 
presented the  constituency,  did  the  con- 
stituency get  the  road  grants?     A. — He 

(1829) 

was  considered  a  very  good  man  for  get- 
ting the  road  grants. 

Q. — juiit    after    Campbell    got    in,    you 

say  they  were  either  withdrawn  or ? 

A. — That  was  the  complaint,  at  any  rate, 
and  I  spoke  of  the  rumors.  I  don't 
know  it  myseif. 

Q. — Then  this  conversation  took  place 
after  the  Globe  interview?  A.— After 
the  Globe   interview. 

Q. — After  it  became  generally  known 
that  Mr.  Gamey  was  supposed  to  sup- 
port   the    Government  ?      A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — You  knew  that  he  had  been  elected 
as  a  Conservative,  on  the  Conservative 
platform?  A. — Oh,  yes,  I  had  not  at- 
tended any  of  the  meetings  though,  sir. 

Q. — It  was  generally  known  that  he 
was  running  on  the  Conservative  plat- 
form ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And'  that  Mr.  Eraser  was  running 
in  the  Reform  interest?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — So  that  the  Globe  interview  had 
indicated  to  you  that  he  had  changed 
around,  Mr.  Gamey  had  changed  around? 
A. — It  did,  yes  it  did;  of  course,  I  re- 
served my  judgment  about  it,  I  didn't 
know  how  to  understand  it. 

Q. — Y7ou  simply  saw  the  interview  in 
the  Globe,  and  thought  that  was  true- 
A. — I   supposed  so. 

Q. — That  he  had  deserted  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  and  gone  over  to  assist  the 
Eoss  party?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  the  only  thing  you  heard  him 
say  about  the  Whitney  policy  was  that 
he  had  not  got  a  sufficiently  constructed 
policy?  A. — Yes,  that  his  policy  was 
too  much  occupied  in  criticizing  the  Ross 
Government,  and  the  defects  of  that. 

(1830) 

Q. — He  thought  that,  in  addition  to 
that,  he  should  have  some  policy  of  his 
own?  A. — Yes,  there  may  have  been 
something  else  said  by  me,  but  I  don't 
remember  it  well,  not  sufficiently  to 
speak  of  it. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  him  saying  that 
he  was  going  to  the  Perth  election,  or 
was   it   before   that?     A. — He   instanced 
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his  going  down  there,  and  made  some 
reference   to   it. 

Q. — Had  he  been  at  the  Perth  elec- 
tion before  this  time?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  he  instance  what  he  referred 
to  in  some  of  his  addresses  during  the 
Perth  election?  A. — He  made  some  men- 
tion, but  I  don't  remember  it. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.   Riddell: 

Q. — Mr.  Gamey  was  elected  in  1002, 
Mr.  Farewell  had  two  terms,  had  he  not? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.— That  would  be  two  terms  of  four 
years  each?  A. — I  don't  remember  whe- 
ther Mr.  Farewell  had  two  terms.  Dr. 
Fell  was  opposed  to  him. 

Q. — I  want  to  get  at  what  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's time  was.  Mr.  Campbell's  time 
was  '00  to  '94?  A.— I  don't  remember 
the  dates. 

Q. — Mr.  Lvon  was  before  Mr.  Camp- 
bell?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — I  thought,  perhaps,  you  might  re- 
member that  it  was  from  '00  to  '94 
that  Mr.  Campbell  was  in  ?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — It  was  in  Sir  Oliver  Mowat's  time? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

The  Chief  Justice:  He  says  he  remem- 
bered immediately  before  Mr.  Gamey 
there  was  a  Reformer. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Yes,  my  Lord,  Mr.  Fare- 
well ;    he    had    two    terms    . 

(1835) 

Dr.  Leonard  Douglas  Hogan,  sworn. 
Examined  by   Mr.   Riddell  :  — 

Q. — Where  do  you  live  ?  A. — I  have 
been  living  in  Gore  Bay  since  the  first 
of  last  October. 

Q- — That  is  Gore  Bay,  Manitoulin 
Island  ?      A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q.— Do  you  know  Dr.  Fell.  A.— Ye', 
sir. 

Q- — Do  you  know  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. — 
Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Did  you  overhear  or  hear  a  con- 
versation between  these  two?  A. — Y  •", 
sir,  it  was  just  after  the  interview  in 
the  Globe. 

Q. — Dr.  Fell,  was  he  a  candidate  ? 
A. — He  had  been  at  one  time,  I  under- 
stand. 

Q. — Where  was  it  that  you  heard  this 
interview  ?  A. — Just  beneath  the  win- 
dow   of   our   office. 

Q. — Dr.  Fell  is  a  Conservative  ?  A.— 
Yes,   sir. 

Q.— What  was  the  conversation  ?  A. — 
I  cannot  just  remember  the  words  of 
the  conversation,  the  drift  of  it  was  that 
Dr.  Fell  was  giving  Mr.  Gamey  a  calling 
down  for  going  over  to  the  Government, 
and  Mr.  Gamey  did  not  seem  to  have 
anything  to  say  for  himself  as  far  as  I 
could  hear.  He  talked  low.  I  could  hear 
Dr.  Fell  very  distinctly  and  Mr.  Gamey 
did  not  seem  to  have  anything  to  sny 
much  at  all,  he  would   say   a    word   her  ■ 

and   there. 
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Q—  What  did  Dr.  Fell  say  to  him  ? 
A. — He  said  he  took  it  as  a  personal 
insult  because  he  had  lent  his  time  and 
so  forth  to  help  Mr.  Gamey  get  the 
place.  He  had,  I  understood,  been 
stumping  for  Mr.  Gamey.  and  he  took 
it  as  a  personal  insult,  together,  of 
course,  going  over  from  his  own  parry. 
He  thought  that  was  not  the  proper 
thing  to  do.  of  course,  when  he  was 
elected   as   a   Conservative. 

Q. — Then  have  you  told  us  all  of  that 
conversation  ?  A. — Yes,  I  think  I  hav\ 

(1836) 

The  Chief  Justice  :  That  was  after 
the  Globe  interview  ?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  Did  he  justify  himsa'f 
at  all  ?  A. — He  did  not  seem  to.  ard 
when  Dr.  Fell  came  back  upstairs  he  said 
as  much  to  me. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Never  mind  that. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  I  am  very  much  afraid 
I  cannot  ask  you  that.  You  have  told 
us  all  your  remember  about  it  ?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q. — We  could  not  get  a  statement 
from  you,  and  we  have  to  take  it  n>w 
You  are  a  Conservative,  are  you  ?  A.— 
No.  I  am  a  Reformer. 

Cross-examined  bv   Mr.   Ritchie  :  — 

Q.— Dr.  Fell  is  a  dentist  ?  A.— Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — And  you  are  a  student  in  his  of- 
fice ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  say  that  Dr.  Fell  was  a 
Conservative  and  apparently  bad  given 
his  support  to  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Yes  sir.  Worked  for  him  hard  in 
the   election  ?     A. — So   I  understood. 

Q. — And  after  having  seen  the  Globe 
interview  he  was  upbraiding  Mr.  Gamey 
for  having  deserted  the  Conservative 
party  ?      A. — Yes.    sir. 

Q. — Told  him  that  he  was  elected  n? 
a  Conservative  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  that  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself  now  to  gO  to  the 
other  side  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — He  said  that  he  took  it  as  a  per- 
sonal insult  to  him  ?  A. — Yes,  sir.  as 
a  personal  insult. 

(1S37) 

Q. — Apart  altogether  from  the  fact 
that  he  deserted  the  party  who  had 
elected  him  ?  A. — Yes,  he  brought  in 
both    those   points. 

Q. — And  Gamey  did  not  seem  to  -ay 
anything  in  justification,  at  all  events, 
you  did  not  hear  anything  he  said  ?  A. — 
No,  I  could  not  hear   anything. 

Jesse  Lehman,  sworn.  Examined  by 
Mr.  Riddell  :  — 

Q. — Where  do  you  live  ?  A. — Kagu- 
WOnd,    Manitoulin    Island. 

Q. —  Is  there  a  lake  by  that  name  out 
there  '.'  A.  Yes,  there  is  a  lake  there, 
but   this   is   a   small   village. 
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Q. — And  what  is  your  occupation  ? 
A. — A  merchant. 

Q. — And  do  you  know  Mr.  Gamey  ? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  he  hold  a  meeting  at  Katja- 
wond  ?    A.— He    did. 

Q. — And  did  you  hear  his  speech  ? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  him  say  anything 
which  bears  upon  this  inquiry  ?  "A. — 
\es. 

Q. — What  was  it.  if  you  please  ?     A. — 
Towards  the  end  of  his  speech  he  said 
that   Manitoulin  was  his  politics. 
The   Chief   Justice  :    Is   this   during   the 
campaign  ? 

A. — Yes,  during  the  campaign.  I  don't 
knoAv  just  the  words  he  used,  but  as 
near   as — 

Mr.  Riddell  :  Give  me  as  nearly  as 
possible  ?  A. — Well,  the  meaning  was 
that  if  the  Ross  Government  was  sus- 
tained— 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Xever  mind.  Did  he  say 
this  ?  A. — He  said  this.  I  don't  know 
that  those  are  the  words  that  he  said. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  That  is  the  substance  of 
it.  ?      A.— That    is    the    substance,    that 


(1838) 

he  would  give  them  a  support  so  far 
that  they  would  be  obliged  to — or  be 
under  an  obligation  to  give  him  ror.u 
agents  or  anything  of  this  kind  that  he 
might  ask  for. 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  else  as  to  his 
course  as  representative  if  elected?  A.  - 
I  don't  know  that  he  said  anything  else 
Q. — Did  he  speak  about  any  previous 
representative  ?  A. — Yes.  he  referred  to 
A.  F.  Campbell  as  an  illustration  just. 
Q.— An  illustration  of  what  ?  A.— Ot 
opposing  the  Government  in  power.  An 
illustration  of  the  benefits  that  the; 
would  not  get  any  benefits  if  they  op- 
posed the  Government  in  power. 

Q. — How  many  were  there  at  that 
meeting  ?  A. — I  don't  know  how  man*, 
there  would  be. 

The  Chancellor  :  Twenty,  or  thirty,  or 
fifty,  give  us  some  idea  ?  A. — There 
would  be  over  fifty. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  Was  it  called  on  his  be- 
fialf  or  a  joint  meeting  ?  A. — A  Con- 
servative  meeting. 

Q. — At  that  meeting  were  there  Re- 
formers as  well  as  Conservatives.  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — A  regular  political  meeting  in  the 
country  ?     A. — Yes.   sir. 

Q. — And  that  was  the  only  previous 
representative  mat  he  mentioned.  Mr. 
Campbell  ?  A. — That  is  the  only  one  I 
remember. 

Q. — Was  he  going  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample ?    A. — No. 


(1839) 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Ritchie: 

Q. — You  knew,  of  course,  that  he 
was  nominated  at  a  Conservative  con- 
vention?      A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — A  nominee  of  the  Conservative 
party?        A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  Fraser  wa.s  the  nominee  of 
the  Reform  party?       A.— Yes,   sir. 

Q. — A  square  issue  as  between  Con- 
servatives and  Reformers?  A. — I  be- 
lieve so. 

Q. — And  you  say  you  were  present 
at  one  meeting  at  Kagawong,  a  meet- 
ing called  in  the  interests  of  the  Con- 
servative party?  A. — I  was  present  at 
two  meetings,  but  just  the  one  Con- 
servative meeting. 

Q. — And  that  is  the  one  you  are 
speaking  about  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  the  speakers  were  all  Con- 
servatives?      A. — All  Conservatives. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  hear  anyone  on  a 
platform  score  the  Ross  Government  in 
stronger  language  than  Mr.  Gamey  did 
at  this  meeting?       A. — Yes. 

Q  —  Tell  us  who  thev  were?  A.— Dr. 
Fell. 

Q. — On  the  same  platform?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q.— Anybody  else?  A. — Xo,  I  can- 
not  say   that   I   did. 

Q. — Did  he  stand  next  to  Dr.  Fell  in 
denounciation  of  the  Ross  Government? 
A. — Wei'.  '  --"'iced     them   pretty 

strono-lv. 

Q. — Xo  mistaking  where  he  was  as  an 
opponent  of  the  Ross  Government?  A. 
— Xo. 

Q. — Xobodv  could  mistake  that?  A. 
— Xo. 

Q. — He  denounced  not  merely  their 
policv,  but  he  charged  them  with  cor- 
ruption, did  he  not?  A.— Well,  I 
could  not  swear  that  he  did  just  charge 
them    with    corruption. 

(1840) 

Q.— Did  he  not  charge  them  with 
corrupt  acts  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try?      A. — He  denounced  their  policy. 

Q. — And  he.  did  he  not.  in  addition 
to  that,  charge  them  with  corrupt 
acts  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  country? 
A. — I    could   not    swear   that   he    did. 

Q. — And  vou  cannot  sav  that  he  did 
not?       A.— Xo. 

Q.— He  denounced  in  unmeasured 
terms   their  timber  policy?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — Pointed  out  that  they  were  grant- 
ing large  blocks  of  timber  lands  to 
wealthy  capitalists?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — To  the  disadvantage  of  the 
poorer  classes?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  he  not  charge  also  that  a 
corruption   fund  was  raised  in  this  way 
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by  means  of  these  large  timber  grants 
ami  pulp  concessions?  A. — I  don't 
remember    him    charging    that    way. 

Q. — At  all  events  there  was  no 
doubt  in  your  mind  as .  to  where  he 
stood  a-,  being  an  opponent  of  the  Ross 
Government,  was  there?       A. — No. 

Q. — You  said  about  the  end  of  his 
speech  that  he  said  that  Manitoulin 
was  his  politics.  Did  he  say  that  he 
-was  going  to  support  the  Government 
in  power?  A. — Not  exactly  in  those 
words. 

Q.— Did  he  say  who  was  going  to  be 
the  next  Premier?  A. — Well,  his  speech 
through,  he  tried  to  show  us  in  the  fore- 
part of  his  speech  that  Whitney  would 
be    the    next    Premier. 

Q. — Did  he  say  there  was  no  doubt 
whatever  that  Whitney  would  be  the 
next  Premier,  that  the  Ross  Government 
must  go?      A. — No,  he  did  not. 

Q. — But  at  all  events,  he  expressed  his 
decided  opinion  that  Whitney  would  be 
the  leader  of  the  Government?  A. — 
He  did,  but  he  made  a  provision  at  the 

last 

(1841) 

Q. — One  question  at  a  time.  He  said 
he  was  going  to  support  Whitney?  A. 
— Yes,  that  was  his  politics. 

Q. — That  was  his  politics  to  support 
Whitney.  Then  you  say,  at  the  end 
of  his  speech,  he  said  Manitoulin  was 
his  politics,  and  if  the  Ross  Government 
was  returned  he  would  support  any  good 
measures  they  might  propose  ?  A. — I 
did  not  take  his  words  in  that  way. 

Q. — Did  he  say,  if  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment was  returned  he  would  support 
any  measures  that  were  proposeu  that 
were  in  the  interests  of  his  constitu- 
ents tlie  Manitoulin?  A. — He  said  he 
would  support  them  so  far  as  that,  he 
would  think  they  were  under  an  obli- 
gation to  give  him  what  he  was  asked 
for  for  his  country  or  his  constituency. 

Q. — Then  the  feeling  that  was  broad- 
cast was,  that  the  Manitoulin  had  not 
been  fairly  treated  by  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment because  Campbell  was  a  Conser- 
vative and  was  in  opposition,  was  that 
the  feeling  at  that  time?  A. — I  don't 
know  what  the  felling  was  broadcast  at 
that  time.  I  wasn't  taking  any  part, 
had    no   vote    at    that   time. 

Q. — Then  vmi  said  Camnhell's  name 
was  mentioned,  you  thought?  A. — He 
mentioned  it  as  an  illustration. 

Q. — Was  that  the  reason  he  referred 
to  it?       A.— I  supposed  it  was. 

Q. — That  owing  to  Campbell  being  in 
opposition  to  the  Government,  manitou- 
lin was  deprived  of  these  road  grants? 
A. — I   supposed   so. 

0- — Road  grants  that  the  people 
thought  they  were  justly  entitled  to? 
A. — Yes. 
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Q. — And  he  had  said  that  if  the  Ross 
Government  was  returned  he  would 
give  sufficient  support  to  get  something 
for  the  constituency.  Was  that  the 
way  it  was  put?  A. — That  is  the  way 
I  understood  it. 

(1842) 

Q. — Or,  was  it  rather,  put  in  this  way, 
I  do  not  care  how  you  put  it,  that  if 
they  wrc  ret  urned  he  would  support  any 
measures  that  might  lead  on  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Manitoulin?  A.— No.  I 
think    it   was   put   the   other   way. 

Q. — Notwithstanding  what  he  said 
then  you  knew  it  was  his  intention  to 
defeat  the  Ross  Government  if  he  pos- 
sibly   could  ?    A. — Yes,    I    supposed    that. 

Q. — You  had  no  doubt  of  it  in  your 
mind?       A. — No. 

Q. — And  you  had  no  doubt  in  your 
own  mind  that  he  declaimed  in  very 
vigorous  language  against  their  policy 
on  all  grounds,  did  you  not?  A.— Well, 
I  could  not  say  on  all  grounds,  but  on 
many  points. 

Q. — And  you  cannot  say  whether  he 
intimated  whether  they  had  been  guilty 
of  any  corrupt  acts  in  the  affairs  of 
the  country?  A. — No,  I  could  not 
swear   that  he  did. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  a  single  matter 
as  to  which  he  endorsed  the  policy  of 
the    Ross    Government?        A. — No. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.   Riddell: 

Q — You  told  my  learned  friend  that 
you  supposed  he  would  defeat  the  Ross 
Government  if  he  could,  and  what  do 
you  suppose  he  would  do  if  the  Ross 
Government  were  not  defeated?  A — 
I  supposed  he  would  give  them  his  sup- 
port from  his  speech. 

Q. — You  also  said  he  said  he  would 
support  Mr.  Whitney.  I  might  have 
misunderstood  you? 

Mr..  Ritchie:    That  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Riddell:  T  just  want  to  know 
what  that  was.  What  did  he  say 
about  supporting  Mr.  Whitney?  A. — I 
meant  from  his  speech,  if  the  Whitney 
Ciovernment  was  returned  to  power  I  sup- 
posed he  was  going  to  support  them. 

(1843) 

Q. — He  was  not  going  to  be  "agin 
the  Government"  ?  A. — That  is  the 
way. 

Thomas  Rowser,  sworn.  Examined 
by  Mr.  Rliddell. 

Q. — Where  do  you  live  ?  A. — Knga- 
Avrong.   on    the    Manitoulin    Island. 

Q. — And  your  occupation  ?  A. — 
Lumber  manufacturer. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Mr.  Gamey  A 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  he  hold  a  public  meeting 
during  tin-  campaign  at  Kaga~wong  1 
A. — Yes.    sir. 
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q, — Cau  yon  tell  me  about  how 
long  that  was  before  the  actual  cast- 
ing of  the  ballots?  A.— Well,  no:  it 
was  just  sometime  about  the  fTme 
the  sleighing  was  breaking  up,  as 
near  as   I    can   rememlber. 

Q. — Who  were  the  speakers  there  ? 
A. — Mr.  3ramey  and  Mr.  Kinney — 
young  Kinney. 

Q. — Is  that  the  young  gentleman 
we  had  here  who  was  behind  the 
pianos  ?  A. — I  couldn't  say.  He 
used  to  teach  school  at  Kagawong, 
the  same  young  man. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  Mr.  Gamey's 
speeeK  ?     A. — Yes.   sir. 

Q. — Tell  us  what  he  said  which 
bears  upon  this  matter  we  are  in- 
vestigating  here  ?  A. — Well,  he  went 
on  to  denounce  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment very  strongly,  and  their  tim- 
ber policy  and  mining,  spoke  very 
loudly    on    their   mining  policy. 

Q. — After  he  had  got  through  find- 
ing fault  with  their  policy,  what  else 
did  he  say  towards  the  end  of  his 
speech  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Don't  you  want  the 
whole  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.:  No.  it  would  take  too 
long.  A.- — He  said  he  would  support 
any  Government  in  power  in  the  de- 
velopment of  New  Ontario  and  his 
constituency. 

Q. — What  did  he  say  about  any 
Government  ?  A. — Well,  when  I  said 
any  Government,  he  may  have  said 
either  Government.  But  I  construed 
— I  took  from  him  that  he  said  any 
Government,  or  either  Government. 

(1844) 

Q. — What  else  did  he  say  albout 
giving  them  a  support,  can  you  say 
what  kind  of  a  support  he  would 
give  them  ?  A. — Well.  I  took  it  to  be 
an    independent   support. 

Q. — Is  that  what  he  said  ?  A.— 
Well,  I  cannot  just  use  the  words  he 
said. 

Q. — But  that  is  the  impression  ?  A. 
— That  is  the  impression  I  had,  that 
J   took   from   what  he   said. 

Q. — Did  you  mention  this  fact  to 
any  person  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— When  ?  A. — Oh.  I  mentioned  it 
to  my  folks,  my  son  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  several  others  when  I 
went  home. 

Q. — When,  that  same  night  ?  A. — 
Well,  maybe  not  that  night,  but  it 
Was  in  general  conversation. 

Cross-examined   by    Mr.    Ritchie  : 

Q. — Was  this  'meeting  called  in  the 
interest  of  the  Conservative  candi- 
date ?     a.— Yes. 

Q. — Was  this  the  meeting  at  which 
Dr.  Fell  was  present  ?  A. — iNo,  sir; 
at  least  I  didn't  see  him. 


Q__And    did    not    hear   him  ?     A  — 

No. 

q_ And  von  said  to  my  learned 
friend  that  'Mr.  Gamey  denounced  the 
Ross  Government  in  strong  lan- 
guage ?     A.— Yes.   sir. 

q — Denounced  their  mining  pol- 
iov  V     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q— Tiimber  policy  ?     A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q._What  else  ?  A.— Their  policy 
all  through. 

q._You  don't  know  of  a  single 
matter  in  respect  of  Avhich  he  ap- 
proved of  the  policy  of  the  Ross 
Government  ?     A.— Well,   no. 

q. — And  he  used  somewhat  vigor- 
ous language  ?     A.— Yes,    quite   loud. 

(1S45) 

Q.— <And  do  you  recollect  his  charg- 
ing that  the  Ross  Government  was 
handing  over  to  large  capitalists  and 
to  foreigners  large  tracts  of  our  tim- 
ber lands  ?     A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q_He  denounced  them  strongly 
for  that  ?     A.— Yes,   sir. 

Q._ Did  he  also  say  that  by  these 
means  they  were  enabled  to  secure  a 
corruption*  fund  ?  A.— Yes,  sir;  I 
think  he  did,  'but  I  won't  swear  that 
positively. 

q  _Tbat  is  the  best  of  your  recol- 
lection ?  A. — Yes,  the  best  of  my 
recollection. 

Q. — So  that  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  Ross 
Government,  nor  with  the  policy  of 
that  Government  ?     A.— Oh.  no. 

Q. — And  you  regarded  him  then  as 
an  out-and-out  Conservative  ?  A. — 
Well.  I   don't  know   albout  that. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  hear  a  Conserva- 
tive talk  more  strongly  against  the 
Ross  Government  than  he  did  ?  A. — 
No,  he  talked  very  loudly   that  night. 

Q. — You  knew  of  course  that  Mr. 
Fraser  was  the  'Reform  candidate  ? 
A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — .And  I  think  you  told  us  that 
this  was  a  meeting  called  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Conservative  party  ?  A. 
— Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Let  me  see  if  I  gathered  aright 
what  he  said,  that  he  would  support 
any  Government  that  would  do  jus- 
tice to  Manitoulin  ?  A. — For  New 
Ontario  and  his  constituents.  The 
word's  I  took,  the  development  of 
New  Ontario,  and 

Q. — That  is,  that  any  measure  that 
might  be  introduced  by  any  Govern- 
ment having  in  view  the  develop- 
ment of  New  Ontario  would  have  his 
support  ?  A. — Yes,  that  is  the  mean- 
ing I   took  out  pf  it. 

(184(1) 

Q. — You  did  not  understand  that  he 
was  to  do  any  corrupt  act  or  to  sell 
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himself,  did  you  ?  A.-^No.  he  did  not 
say  so. 

Q. — That  is  not  what  he  led  you  to 
infer;  nut  that  he  wouffl  support  any 
Government  that  would  do  justice  to 
New  Ontario  in  developing  the  re- 
sources of  that  country  ?  A. — That 
is  the  meaning  I  took  out  of  his 
conversation. 

Q. — And  you  were  not  surprised  to 
hear  that.  wrere  you  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — Whether  he  said  that  or  not, 
you  would  have  expected  hian  to  do 
that  when  he  is  the  representative  of 
that    constituency  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  no  matter  what  declaration 
the  Liberal,  Mr.  Eraser,  might  make, 
you  would  expect  iMr.  Fraser  to  do 
the  same  thing,  no  matter  what  gov- 
ernment was  in  power  ?  A. — Yes,  to 
do  what  is  right. 

Q. — And  you  did  not  wish  Mr. 
Gamey  to  do  anything  but  what  was 
right  ?     A.— No. 

Q. — And  his  constituents  did  not 
expect  anything  else  of  him,  any 
more  than  you  would  expect  that 
Mr.  Fraser  would  not  do  right,  that 
is  so,  is  it  not  ?  A. — Well,  I  had 
not  very  much  confidence  in  Mr. 
Gamey   myself. 

Q. — I  am  not  speaking  in  what  con- 
fidence you  had,  I  aim  speaking  of 
what  happened  at  this  meetinig. 
There  was  nothing  said  at  the  meet- 
ing that  you  thought  he  ought  not 
to  do  ?  A. — 1S0  far  as  supporting 
any    Government   in    power. 

Q.— You  would  naturally  expect 
that  he  would  support  any  Govern- 
rnent  measures,  no  matter  which  side 
they  came  from,  that  tended  to  de- 
velop New  Ontario  ?  A. — Yes.  that  is 
what   he   said. 

(1847) 

Q. — 'And  you  would  look  upon  that  as 
a  duty  he  was  bound  to  perform  in  the 
interest  of  his  constituents?  A. — Oh, 
certainly. 

Q. — And  if  Mr.  Fraser  were  elected 
yon  would  look  upon  it  as  a  duty  upon 
his  part  to  support  any  measures  even 
though  proposed  by  a  Tory  Government, 
that  had  in  view  the  benefit  of  New 
Ontario?     A. — He  should. 

Q. — I  suppose  you  have  been  at  many 
political  meetings?  A. — Well,  I  have 
been  at  some. 

0- — Did  you  ever  hear  a  candidate  for 
political  honors  declare  at  any  meeting 
bhat  he  would  not  support  pood  mea- 
sures if  they  emanated  from  some  par- 
ticular side?  A. — I  don't  know  that  I 
did. 

0- — They  all  claim  that  they  will  sup- 
port pood  men  sure-  no  matter  from 
which  side  they  emanate?  A. — Oh,  yes, 
all  try  to  fish 
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Q. — They  all  try  to,  at  all  events. 
There  was  nothing  said  at  that  meet- 
ing that  led  you  to  vote  for  him?  A. — 
No,  sir. 

Q. — You  are  a  Reformer?  A. — Yes. 
sir. 

Q. — And  voted  for  Mr.  Fra3er?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.— So  that  you  did  not  go  to  that 
meeting  with  any  idea  that  you  might 
have  a  sudden  conversion?  A. — Well, 
some  of  his  friends  came  around  putting 
up  some  of  his  bills  and  called  at  my 
place  and  invited  me  strongly  to  come 
down  and  I  said  I  would. 

Q. — And  you  went  there,  not  with  any 
idea  of  being  converted,  you  had  made 
up  your  mind  before  that  that  you  were 
going  to  vote  for  the  Reform  candidate? 
A. — Oh,  I  think  so. 

Q. — No  matter  who  he  was.  That  will 
do. 

(1848) 
Mr.   Turner  called   on   a   subpoena   bv 
Mr.  Riddell: 

Q. — You  are  subpoenaed  to  produce  a 
document,  Mr.  Turner.  I  do  not  swear 
you. 

(A  document  produced  and  handed  to 
Mr.  Riddell,  afterwards  marked  exhibit 
70). 

William  J.  Brooks  sworn.  Examined 
by  Mr.  Riddell: 

Q. — I  think  you  reside  at  Providence 
Bay?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  are  a  merchant  and  owner  of 
a  shingle  mill  there?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  rememiber  in  the  spring 
of  1902,  shortly  before  the  Long  Day 
(meeting,  that  is,  shortly  before  the 
active  campaign  started,  Mr.  Gamey 
being   at   your  place?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Who  was  with  him?  A. — His 
brother. 

Q.— Is  that  Wilfrid?     A.— Yes. 
Q. — Then  was  politics  mentioned?     A. 
— Not  until  Mr.  Gamey  went  out. 

Q. — Who  went  out  with  him?  A. — I 
went  along  with  him. 

Q. — And  where  was  his  brother?  A. — 
He  went  on  to  hitch  up. 

Q  —  Then  what  was  said?  A.— He 
said  he  was  getting  ready  to  start  out 
on  his  campaign,  and  if  I  could,  he 
would  like  to  have  my  friendly  support. 
Q. — Did  he  say  on  what  tioket  he 
was  running!     A. — Yes. 

Q.— He  asked  you  to  give  him  your 
friendly  support  if  you  could.  What  did 
you  say  to  bhat?  A. — I  asked  him  how 
it  would  be  if  he  got  in  and  the  Ross 
( rovernment  got  in. 

Q. — What    do  you  mean  by   that?     A. 
I'lir     road    plants    and     privileges     m 

(184!>) 

wore  making  application  for. 

Q.— What  did  he  say  to  that?  A.— 
lb-    said    he   could    do    a?    much    in    the 
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lobby  as  our  member  probably  could  do 
on  the  floor. 

Q. — Do  you  know  if  he  knew  the 
members  of  the  Administration?  A. — 
Yes,  he  said  he  did.  He  said  he  was 
personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ross 
and  he  knew   the  Ministers. 

Q. — What  is  the  name  of  that  consti- 
tuency?    A. — Manitoulin. 

Q. — Was  that  mentioned?  A. — Yes. 
he  said  he  would  work  for  the  people  of 
Manitoulin  when  he  got  down  there. 

The  Chief  Justice:  When  did  he  say 
this  conversation  Avas? 

Mr.  Riddel] :  Shortly  before  the  ac- 
tive campaign  began  that  he  expected 
to   come   out. 

Q. — 'Were  you  living  in  the  Manitou- 
lin during  Mr.  Campbell's  time?  A. — 
No.   I   was  not. 

Q. — You  cannot  tell  us  how  often  he 
represented   the   constituency?      A. — No. 

Q. — Did  you  know  Mr.  Campbell?  A. 
— No,  T  have  seen  the  gentleman. 

Q. — Was  anything  said  about  him 
during   that   conversation?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  was  it?  A. — I  said  to  him, 
you  know  when  Mr.  Campbell  was  down 
there  was  very  little  done  for  the  con- 
stituency. He  said  yes,  he  knew  that, 
that  he  had  been  kicking  against  every- 
thing that  was  brought  up  in  the 
House. 

'Mr.  Riddell:  What  did  he  say  he 
would  do?  A. — He  said  he  could  do  as 
much  in  the  lobby  if  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment got  in  again  as  our  man,  Mr. 
Fraser,  could,  if  he  was  on  the  floor. 

Q. — How  did  he  compare  himself  with 
Mr.  Campbell,  if  at  all?  A.— He  made 
a  great  difference. 

Q.— Haw?  A.— Well,  that  he  could  do 
as  much  in  the  lobby,  that  he  could 
lobby  the  members  into  getting  these 
grants  and  privileges,  and  that  Camp- 
bell had  not  done  anything  of  that  kind. 

(1S50) 

Q. — Then  you  did  see  him  afterwards? 
A. — Yes,  I  saw  him. 

Q. — When  was  the  next  time  you  saw 
him?  A. — The  Saturday  before  the 
Conservative  meeting  in  Gore  Bay, 
about   the   14th. 

Q. — Where  did  you  see  him?  A. — He 
was  at  my  shop  in  Providence. 

Q. — What  was  said?  A. — He  asked 
me  if  I  knew  the  notoriety  he  was  get- 
ting. I  said  I  had  heard  of  it.  He  said 
lie  thought  those  people  in  Gore  Bay 
were  a  little  too  fast,  that  two  or  three 
of  them  had  been  down  to  Toronto  here 
and  were  trying  to  make  big  men  of 
them  selves. 

Q. — Was  the  Government  spoken  of? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — What  did  he  say  about  the  Gov- 
ernment? A. — He  told  me  that  when 
he  went  up  with  the  estimates  that  the 
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first  thing  they  asked  him  was  how  it 
would  be,  would  he  be  friendly  to  them, 
that  he  might  be  the  first  man  to 
charge  thorn  with  extravagance,  when 
the  House  would  meet.  He  said  he  had 
decided  to  do  so. 

Q.— Decided  to  do  what?  A. — To  be 
friendly  to  them  in  order  to  get  these 
grants   or   estimates   rather. 

Q- — -Was  there  anything  else  said 
about  the  grants?     (A  pause). 

The  Chancellor:  Is  it  that  you  are 
thinking  or  that  you  don't  know?  A. — 
That  is  all  I  know  just  now  about  the 
grants. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Did  it  appear  from  what 
he  said  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  get  the  grants? 

(1851) 

Mr.  Ritchie:   Ask  him  what  was  said. 

The  Chancellor:    What  was  said? 

Mi-.  Riddell:  Anything  else  said  about 
the  grants?  A.— That  is  all  I  remem- 
ber. 

Q.— Then,  what  was  it  about  the 
people  at  Gore  Bay?  A.— He  said  he 
thought  they  were  going  a  little  too 
fast. 

Q.— In  what  way  ?  A.— Making  a  fuss 
about  that  interview  in  The  Toronto 
Globe.  That  was  all  that  was  said  about 
that. 

Q. — Hear  anything  about  the  Walker 
House?     A. — Xo.   sir. 

Q. — Then,  did  you  hear  anything 
about  Mr.  Whitney  ?  A. — Yes,  he  said. 
Mr.  Whitney  had  not  used  him  right 
in  Perth,  sent  him  out  to  the  outlying 
school -houses,  and  he  thougSt  that  he 
was  a   little   jealous  of  him. 

Q.— What  else?  A.— Well,  he  felt 
that   he   was   side-tracked,   he   said. 

Q. — Side-tracked  by  whom?  A' — By 
Mr.  Whitney. 

Q. — Where?  A. — When  he  was  out  in 
Perth. 

Q. — Row  did  the  conversation  termin- 
ate? A.— Well,  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
versation, he  said  to  me:  "Was  it  the 
Conservative  party  of  Gamey  that 
elected   me  ?" 

Q- — Then  were  you  asked  to  see  some 
person  ?  A. — Yes.  he  asked  me  to  in- 
quire around  to  see  how  the  people  in 
our  country  around  there  felt  about 
it,   about   the   interview. 

Q. — Any  names  mentioned  at  all  <-f 
persons  that  you  were  to  see?  A. — No. 
no  names  mentioned. 

Q. — Put  you  were  to  see  how  the 
people  felt  about  it?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  anything  else 
that  was  spoken  of?  A. — That  is  all 
just   then   that  I  remember. 

Q. — Do  you  know  where  MeGren-or  Is- 
lam! is?  A. — I  know  pretty  close  to 
where  it  is. 

H852) 

Q. — What  direction  is  it  from  your 
place  ?   A. — Northwest  of  our  place. 
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Q. — And  how  far  from  Manitoulin  Is- 
land ?  A. — It  would  be  four  or  five 
miles,  three  or  four  or  five  miles  from 
the  Manitoulin  shores. 

Q. — That  is  what  I  mean,  from  shore 
to  shoTe?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Anything  said  about  McGregor 
Island?  A. — Yes.  he  told  me  that  the 
timber  on  McGregor  Island  was  hollow, 
that  it  was  no  good,  that  anybody  could 
have  it  for  $5,000  if  they  had  the 
inonev. 

Mr*  Ritchie:  Who  said"  this?  A.— 
Mr.   Gamey. 

The  Chancellor:  And  anyone  could 
have  what  ?  A.— That  anyone  who  had 
the    money    could   buy    it    for   $5,000. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Any  other  figures  men- 
tioned than  $5,000?  A.— No.  not  to  me. 

Cross- Examined   by    Mr.   Ritchie: 

Q. — When  did  you  say  your  first  in- 
terview took  place?  A. — Before  Mr. 
Gamey   started  out   speaking. 

Q.— It  was  before  Mr.  Gamey  was 
nominated  by  the  Convention?  A. — Be- 
fore he  started  out  speaking. 

Q. — Was  it  before  his  nomination, 
too?  A. — No.  it  was  shortly  before  he 
had   the   meeting  in   Long   Bay. 

Q. — How  long  was  he  nominated  be- 
fore the  meeting  in  Long  Bay  ?  A. — 
Oh.  I  think  it  was  four  weeks  about. 

Q. — Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the 
time  of  the  year  it  was  that  you  had 
this  conversation?  A. — Tt  would  he 
about  the  15th  of  April.  T  would  think. 

Q. — Tn  April,  at  all  events?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Tt  was  known  at  that  time,  of 
course,  that  if  he  was  not  nominated 
that  he  was  1o  he  the  Conservative 
candidate?  A. — Tt  was  understood,  yes, 
sir. 

(1853) 

Q. — And  you  knew  he  was  running 
as    a    Conservative?      A. — YTes.    sir. 

Q. — And  yon  had  no  doubt  as  to  what 
his  beliefs  were  at  that  time?  A. — Yes, 
I    knew    lie   Mas   a   Conservative. 

Q. — You  had  no  doubt  on  that  point? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Then  he  went  to  you  to  solicit 
your  vote?     A. — He  spoke  to  me. 

Q. — lie  went  to  see  you  about  some- 
thing  else.  too.  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation  did  he  solicit  your  vote? 
A. — He  told  me  if  1  saw  my  way  clear 
lie    would    like    to    have    my    vote. 

Q. — And  T  suppose  he  knew  you  were 
a   Reformer?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  knew  ha  was  a  Conser- 
\  alive?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  any- 
thing else  than  he  was,  did  he?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — Then,  when  he  asked  for  vour 
support,  what  did  you  say  to  him?  A. 
— I  said  if  the  Ross  Government  pot  in 
and  he  got  in  how  would  it  be 
about   our  road  grants. 
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Q. — What  led  you  to  ask  him  that 
question?  A.— Well,  Mr.  Campbell  had 
been  in  before  and  there  had  been  very 
little  done. 

Q. — Mr.  Campbell  had  been  in  for 
some  four  years,  he  was  a  Conservative 
member  and  was  Oppo-ition,  and  you 
felt  and  the  people  there  felt  that,  ow- 
ing to  that  fact,  they  were  not  getting 
justice  done  to  them?  A.— Not  while 
he    was   in. 

Q. — In  other  words,  you  were  not  get- 
ting the  ioad  grants  lhat  }ou  should 
have  got  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  it  was  felt  that  the  reason 
you  did  not  get  it  was  because  Campbell 
was  supporting  the  Conservative  party  ? 
A. — Yes. 

(1854) 

0- — Having  that  in  view,  and  having 
also  in  view  a  benefit  to  your  constitu- 
ency in  getting  the  Colonization  Roads 
grants,  you  say  you  asked  him  the  posi- 
tion he  would  take,  or  what  he  could  do 
in  case  the  Ross  Government  was  elect- 
ed and  he  was  also  elected?     A. — Yes. 

Q.--Then  did  lie  tell  you  he  would 
have  more  influence  than  Campbell?  A. 
— He  said  he  could  do  more  in  the  lobby. 
he  said  to  me  that  Campbell  had  been 
a  kicker,  and  had  not  done  anything 
for  us,  but  he  could  do  more  for  us  in 
the  lobby,  providing  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment got  in,  or  do  as  much  in  the  lobby. 

Q, — That  is  by  influencing  other  mem- 
bers" outside?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— By  jollying  them  along  or  using 
his  personal  influence  with  them?  A. — 
His  personal  influence. 

Q. — He  could  do  enough  there,  he 
thought,  to  procure  the  grants.  He  did 
not  suggest  to  you  that  he  was  ffoirj 
to  sell  himself  politically,  in  order  to 
do  that?     A. — No.  sir. 

Q. — Nothing  of  the  kind.  Did  not 
say  that  for  the  purpose  of  getting  this, 
he  was  going  to  vote  for  any  measures 
the  Ross  Government  might  propose? 
A. — He  did  not  say   so. 

Q. — Simply  that  he  thought  he  could 
use  his  influence  in  the  lobby  so  as  to 
secure  some  measure  of  liistioe  for 
Manitoulin?     A. — Yes. 

O. —  And  did  you  feel  that  Mnnitoujin 
had  prior  to  that  been  suffering  an  in- 
instiee  in  respect  of  these  grants?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — And  the  neonle  very  generally 
though*   that?     A-  Yes. 

Q.— Then,  was  anything  further  said 
at  thai  interview  that  you  recollect?  V 
No.  not   in  that  conversation. 

Q-.— Then  did  vr»u  t>'ll  him  't  'hat 
conversaCon  whether  v<u  wmld  vot> 
for  hid;  or  nut  v     A.  -No.  sir.  T  did  not. 

(1855) 

Q.— What  did  you  tell  him?  A  — 
There  was  nothing   Bald. 
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Q. — You  did  not  pledge  yourself  one 
way   or  the   other.'     A. — No. 

Q. — And  he  left.  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  election  and  until  ofter  the  election, 
you  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  staunch 
Conservative  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  is  right ;  you  had  none  what- 
ever'.' A. — 1  understood  he  was  a  Con- 
servative. 

Q. — Then  you  say  you  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  him  subsequent  to  the  date 
of   The   Globe   interview?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Where  did  that  conversation  take 
place?     A. — In   my   shop. 

Q. — At  Providence  Bay?  A. — Provi- 
dence   Bay. 

Q. — And  how  was  the  conversation 
opened?  A. — He  asked  me,  he  said,  "I 
suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  notoriety 
I  am  getting  just  now?"     I  said  yes. 

Q. — That  was  in  connection  with  The 
Globe   interview?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  date  was  that?  A. — xiie 
14th   February. 

Q. — Two  days  before  the  meeting  of 
the  convention  ?  A. — The  Saturday  be- 
fore. 

Q.^The  convention  was  on  Monday, 
the  16th.  What  did  you  reply  to  that? 
A. — I  said  I  had. 

Q. — What  next  was  said?  A. — He  told 
me  he  thought  these  people  in  Gore  Bay 
were  going  a  little  too  fast. 

Q. — Did  he  tell  you  they  were  wrathy 
there  with  the  stand  he  wras  supposed 
to  have  taken?  A. — Yes,  he  said  they 
were   angry. 

Q. — Did  he  tell  you  they  had  been 
abusing  him?  A.— No,  I  donl  know 
that  he  did. 

Q. — Now,  what  next  was  said?  A. — 
We  talked  along;  he  mentioned  about 
McGregor  Island. 

(1856) 

Q. — What  led  to  the  conversation 
about  McGregor  Island?  A. — Well,  some 
people  had  been  saying  that  he  wTas  get- 
ting a  big  share  out  of  that. 

Q. — Some  persons  were  saying  that 
Gamey  was  making  something  big  out 
of  McGregor  Island  for  agreeing  to  sup- 
port the  Government?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  was  one  of  the  charge? 
against    him  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  he  was  being  paid  in  that 
way  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Was  anything  said  about  a  charge 
that  he  had  been  paid  money?  A. — No, 
he  said  he  had  got  no  money. 

Q- — Did  you  suggest  that  it  had  been 
said  that  he  was  getting  a  large  sum 
out  of  McGregor  Island?  A. — Yes,  1 
had  heard  it. 

Q. — And  you  upbraided  him  with  that? 
A. — No.  I  did  not  upbraid  him. 

Q- — You  mentioned  it  to  him?  A. — 
Yes,  he  said  McGregor  Island  wasn't 
worth  very  much. 


Q. — He  denied  that  he  was  getting 
very  much  out  of  that  by  saying  that 
the  timber  there  was  all  hollow  and 
any  one  could  get  it  who  wanted  it  for 
$5,000?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Get  it  from  whom?  A. — From 
the  Government,  1  suppose. 

Q. — Did  he  tell  you  how  he  knew  that? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Was  this  all  that  happened  about 
McGregor  Island  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  you  went  on  to  tell  my 
learned  friend  something  about  the  esti- 
mates, that  he  had  been  up  to  see  some- 
body, to  see  the  Government,  will  you 
repeat  this?  A. — Well,  he  said  he  had 
been  up  to  the  House  with  the  esti- 
mates. 

Q. — What  estimates?  A. — Well,  I  sup- 
pose the  road  grants  and  expenditures. 

Q. — That  is,  he  went  up  with  a  list 
of  estimates  he  wanted  the  Government 
to  grant?  A. — To  grant  to  the  island, 
yes. 

(1857) 

Q. — That  is,  road  grants?  A. — Road 
grants. 

Q. — Did  he  tell  you  the  amount?  A.- — 
No,  he  did  not  say. 

Q. — Who  did  he  tell  you  he  had  been 
up  to  see?  A.— He  said  he  had  been  up 
to  the  Ministers,  up  to  the  House. 

Q. — Did  you  understand  that  he  had 
been  to  see  the  Ministers  ?  A. — Yes, 
those  in  authority. 

Q. — Did  he  tell  you  which  particular 
Minister  he  had  seen  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — At  all  events,  he  led  you  to  un- 
derstand he  had  been  up  to  the  Min- 
isters, up  to  the  House,  and  he  had 
spoken  to  them  about  these  estimates? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  what  was  the  first  thing  they 
asked  him?  A. — They  asked  him  whe- 
ther he  was  going  to  be  friendly  to  them 
or   not. 

Q.— What  had  that  to  do  with  the 
allowance  of  the  estimates?  A. — Well, 
he  said  that  he  might,  when  the  House 
would  ineet,  he  might  be  the  first  man 
to  charge  them  with  extravagance,  but, 
if  he  had  been  friendly  with  them,  they 
did  not  mind  about  the  extravagance? 
A. — He  did  not  say. 

Q. — Was  not  that  what  you  gathered 
from  what  he  said,  that  if  he  was  friend- 
ly, the  matter  of  extravagance  would 
not  cut  any  figure? 

Mr.  Riddell-  Anything  of  that  kind? 
A. — No,  he  did  not  say  anything  about 
that,  he  said  they  might  be  charged 
with   extravagance. 

Mr.  Ritchie:    What  was  to  happen   in 

(1858) 

case  he  was  friendly?  A. — Well,  I  in- 
ferred if  he  was  friendly  with  them 
that  we  would  get  our  road  grants. 
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Q. — If  he  was  friendly  to  them  you 
inferred  that  Manitoulin  would  get  the 
road  grants  they  wanted'.'     A. — \ 

Q:— And    thai     if    he    was    unfriendly 
Manitoulin   would   oat   i.ret   them?     A. 
yes. 

Q. — So  that  the  question  of  whether 
Manitoulin    was    to   get    justice    or    not 

Was    to    depend    UpOD    the    attitude    of    -Ml'. 

Ganiey  to  the  Government! 

Mr.   Riddell:    That    is   argument. 

Mr.  Ritchie:   What':     A.— Well.  ye-. 

Q. — You  said  something  about  Mr. 
Whitney,  was  it  on  this  same  occasion 
that  he  spoke  about  Mr.  Whitney?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — I  did  not  catch  all  you  said  about 
that?  A. — It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
he  -poke  about  it:  he  said  Mr.  Whitney 
had  sent  him  out  to  the  outlying  places. 
to  the  school-houses,  and  tnat  he  had 
not  had  a  chance  to  speak. 

Q. — You  had  assumed  at  this  time. 
from  what  you  -aw  or  heard  about  The 
Globe  interview,  that  he  had  determined 
to  cast  in  his  lot  with  tin-  Government? 
A. — Well,  I  inferred  he  intended  to  be 
friendly    to    the    Government. 

Q. — You  say,  he  spoke  about  the 
charges  that  had  been  made,  the  rumors 
that  had  been  going  about  that  he  was 
/going  to  get  some  big  thing  out  of 
Manitoulin  Island?  A. — Out  of  this  Mc- 
Gregor Island. 

Q. — And  then  he  said  that  was  of  no 
value?     A. — Xo   value. 

Q. — Or.  at  least,  very  little  value,  and 
then  did  he  begin  to  excuse  himself  by 
saying  Whitney  had  sent  him  out  to 
small  place-?  A. — Well,  he  did  nor 
.like   it. 

Q.— He  did  not  say  that  was  what  led 
him  to  throw   in  his   lot    with   the  Gov- 


(1859) 

eminent,   or   intended   to    support    then.? 
A.— Xo. 

Q. — That  was  a  mere  side  matter?     A. 

Yes. 

Q. — You  told  my  learned  friend  that 
he  asked  you  to  see  certain  persons.  L 
did  not  gather  who  they  were?  A. — X<>t 
certain  persons,  bu1  t"  see  those  around 
the  village  there. 

Q. — What  were  you  to  do  or  -ay  to 
them?  A.— To  see  what  kind  of  feeling 
they   had   towards   him. 

Q. — You  were  to  endeavor  to  sound 
these  people  and  ascertain  what  feelings 
they   bore   towards   him?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Whether    friendly   or   unfriendly! 

A. Yes. 

Q. — Were    you    commissioned    in    any 

way  to  try  to  help  him?     A.  —  Xo.   f   was 
not. 

Q. — Fust  to  find  out  the  feeling  whe- 
ther they  were  bitterly  opposed  to  him 
or   not?     A. —  Y  - 


Q. — That  is  with  reference  to  his  turn- 
over? A. — How  he  stood  with  the  peo- 
ple  there. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Riddell: 

Q. —  You   did   not   tell    me   anythii  2 
what   you   have   been   telling   my   lea 
friend  of  his  dealings  with  the  Govern- 
ment,   that    is    as    to    whether    they    at- 
tempted to  buy  him  or  anything  of  that 
kind?     A. — He  -aid  the  Government  did 
not    have    to    buy   him.    or    anything 
that     kind,     that     they     had    already     a 
majority. 

Q.— Was  it  on  February  14th  that  he 
said  that  ?     A. — Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  ask  to  put  in  this 
paper  to-night.     It   is  the  report  of  the 

(1S60) 

meeting  of  16th  February.  1903,  in  .Mr. 
Gamey's  handwriting,  produced  by  the 
telegraph  operator.  Mr.  Turner.  1  want 
Mr.  Turner  to  go  home.  A  report  of 
the  executive  meeting  of  the  16th  of 
February. 

The    Chancellor:    Is    that    the    one    he 
sent  to  The  Globe?     He  said  he  did  not 
know  the  one  put   in  by  The  Globe 
correst  or  not.    This  i>  the  original? 

Mr.   Johnston:      This   is   the   original. 
I    don't    know    whether    it    i-    con 
not.     .My  learned  friend  can  compai 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  have  handed  it  to  Mr. 
Gamey  to  see  whether  he  will  admit  thai 
it  i-  his  handwriting.  Mr.  Gamey  says 
it  is  his  handwriting.  (The  document  i- 
marked  Exhibit  70.)  You  do  not  nee! 
the  witness  now  that  he  -ays  it  i-  his 
handwriting'.' 

Mr.  Johnston :   Oh,  no. 

(Adjourned  to  lu  a.m.  on  Wednesday, 
April  29th,    1003.) 

(1861) 

j 

FOURTEENTH    OAY. 

April  20th.  1903,  10  a.m. 

The  Chancellor:  Mr.  Clarke,  are  you 
ready  ? 

Mr.  Clarke:  Yes,  my  Lord.  Am  1  to 
proceed   first,  my    Lord? 

The    Chancellor:    Yes.       You    are    tak- 
bjections   to  the  jurisdiction,   I   un- 
derstand ? 

Mr.  Clarke:   Yes,  my  Lord.     I  was 
ing  to  say,  in  regard  to  that  objection  to 
the   jurisdiction,  that    1   do  not    wish   my 
client'-    position    in    this    matter    to    be 
misunderstood.     Whether  your  Lordshipa 
have  or  have  not  jurisdiction  in  this  mat- 
ter,  they   do   not    wi-.h    to   take   any    un- 
tenable   position    in    regard    to    the    pro- 
priety   of    what    ha-    occurred.      They    do 
not   wish  to  defend  anything  that   would 
lie    improper    in    it-elf.    quite    regai 
of   your    Lordship's    jurisdiction    to    pun- 
ish,  and.    for    that    reason.    1    won' 
\  our  Lordships  to  allow  me  :  ■ 
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cussing  the  question  of  jurisdiction  for 
a  moment    while   1    read  an   affidavit  of 

my  client  on  the  subject,  to  explain  the 
position. 

The  Chancellor:    Very  well. 

Mr.  Clarke:  We  wish  to  put  ourselves 
in  a  proper  position  before  the  Court,  re- 
gardless  of  your  Lordships1  jurisdiction. 

The  Chancellor:  Still,  we  have  some 
regard  to  our  jurisdiction,  notwithstand- 
ing. 

Mr.   Clarke:    Yes,  my   Lord. 

The  Chancellor:  You  can  leave  that 
question  for  the  present. 

(1862) 

Mr.  Clarke:  I  will  leave  that  question 
for  the  present.  1  will  read  an  affidavit 
of  Mr.  William  Douglas,  of  the  city  of 
Toronto,    who    makes    oath    and    says: 

"1.  I  am  the  .Managing  Director  and 
General  Manager  of  The  Mail  Printing 
Company,  which  said  company  publishes 
The  Daily  Mail  and  Empire  newspaper, 
and  an  evening  edition  of  the  same 
newspaper. 

•"2.  About  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
the  proceedings  in  this  matter.  I  had 
conferences  with  the  editors  and  the 
heads  of  the  various  literary  depart- 
ment of  The  Daily  Mail  and  Empire, 
and  impressed  upon  them  that  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  matter  before  the  Com- 
mission should  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  fairness,  and  the  evidence,  on 
both  sides,  fully  brought  out,  adding 
that  no  man  was  to  be  condemned  until 
proven  guilty. 

"3.  That  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
in  this  matter  on  Friday,  24th  April, 
and  the  comments  thereon  which  appear- 
ed in  the  first  column  on  the  first  page 
of  The  Daily  Mail  and  Empire  on  Satur- 
day, the  25th  April,  were  published  in 
the  ordinary  course,  as  the  proceedings 
of  the  earlier  days  had  been.  That,  in 
publishing  the  said  report  and  the  com- 
ments thereon,  no  contempt  or  disre- 
spect to  the  honorable  the  judges  pre- 
siding in  this  matter  was  intended,  nor 
was  there  any  intention  of  interfering 
with  the  proper  administration  of  jus- 
tice  in  this  enquiry  or  of  prejudicing  the 
fair   trial    of   the   matter    in    question. 

"4.  That,  in  the  evening  edition  of  The 
Mail  and  Empire  published  on  the  25th 
April  and  in  the  morning  edition  of  The 
Daily  Mail  and  Empire  published  on  the 
27th   April,  the   reference    to   The    Trust 

(1863) 

and  Guarantee  Company  and  the  cheque 
for  *3.000  was  explained  in  as  prominent 
■  position  on  the  first  page  as  the  re- 
ference thereto  had  occurred  in  The 
oaily  Mail  and  Empire  published  on  the 
25  th  April.  Copies  of  the  said  two 
es   are   now  produced   and   shown   to 


me,  and  marked  exhibits  "A"  and  "B" 
to  this,  my  affidavit . 

"5.  That    the    public    newspapers    on 

botli  sides  of  politics,  both  in  Toronto 
and  throughout  this  Province,  had  given 
the  proceedings  in  this  matter  great 
prominence,  and  had  assailed  the  parties 
concerned  in  the  severest  terms.  That  1 
respectfully  direct  attention  to  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  contained  in  the 
evening  edition  of  The  Globe  newspaper 
published  on  the  21st  April,  1903  (  a 
copy  of  which  is  now  produced,  and 
shown  to  me  and  marked  as  exhibit  "< '." 
under  the  heading,  "Carney's  Disappear- 
ance," "Three  Crimes  Alleged,"  which 
appears  in  the  left-hand  column  on  the 
first  page  of  the  said  newspaper. 

"6.  That  the  statements  contained  in 
The  Toronto  Daily  Star  of  the  11th 
April,  1903,  now  produced  and  shown 
to  me.  and  marked  exhibit  "D"  to  this 
my  affidavit,  in  the  right-hand  column 
on  the  first  page,  under  the  heading, 
"Surprise  in  the  Gamey  Case."  and  in 
the  first  column  on  the  second  page  of 
The  Chatham  Daily  Xews  newspaper, 
now  produced  and  shown  to  me.  and 
marked  exhibit  "E"  to  this  my  affidavit, 
and  on  the  right  hand  corner  of  the  first 
page  of  The  London  Advertiser  of  the 
22nd  April,  1903,  now  produced  and 
shown  to  me,  and  marked  as  exhibit 
i-F"  to  this  my  affidavit,  are  samples  of 
what  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 

"7.  A  copy  of  the  six  o'clock  edition  of 
The    Evening      Telegram    newspaper,    a 

(1S64) 

newspaper  published  in  the  city  of  To- 
ronto, Friday  afternoon.  April  24th, 
1903,  is  now  produced,  and  shown  to  me, 
and  marked  as  exhibit  "G"  to  this  my 
affidavit.  . 

"8.  In  view  of  the  great  latitude  the 
press  has  assumed  in  this  matter,  prob- 
ably less  care  was  taken  in  regard  to 
what  was  published  in  The  Mail  and 
Empire  of  the  25th  April,  1903,  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  taken. 

(Sgd.)      \X.    J.    Douglas. 

Sworn  before  me  at  the  City  of  To- 
ronto/in the  County  of  York,  this  29th 
day  of  April  1903. 

(Sgd.)     Edward  Meek, 

A   Commissioner,  &c." 

It  is  material  to  the  position  of  my 
client  in  this  matter,  that  the  attitude 
of  the  whole  press,  and  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  press  at  large,  on'both  sides 
of  politics,  should  be  brought  to  your 
Lordship's   attention. 

The  Chancellor:  We  cannot  try  the 
whole  press  of  this  country  on  this  ac- 
cusation. There  may  be  a  great  many 
sins.  The  particular  points  before  us 
here  are  the  two  things  which  we  indi- 
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cated  to  you  yesterday,  and  which  are 
so  clear,  to  our  minds,  as  to  make 
it  apparent  that  every  fair-minded  per- 
son would  at  once  assent  to  what  we 
said.  Those  are  the  two  things  which 
we  are  dealing  with  now.  There  may  be 
a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  criticisms 
which  may  be  open  to  observation  when 
it  is  nicely  scrutinized-.  Wo  do  not  pro- 
pose on  this  present  occasion  to  deal 
with  any  sort  of  general  criticism,  but 
there  are  two  salient  points  emphasized 
in  this  matter  in  your  paper.  Those  are 
the  ones  we  are  dealing  with.  It  is  no 
answer  to  call  in  a  number  and 
say  you  sinned  in  the  same 
way.       xi      one     is      brought     to     the 

(1865) 

attention  of  the  court,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  court  expressed  in  that  one  par- 
ticular case,  it  may  probably  effect  a 
cure  as  to  all.  It  is  hoped  it  will  have 
that  effect.  Leaving  for  the  moment, 
the  question  of  jurisdiction,  which  we 
will  probably  deal  with  later  on,  as  it 
has  been  raised,  the  points  for  your  con- 
sideration are  the  two  we  mentioned 
yesterday.  First  of  all,  making  a  pub- 
lic disclosure,  and  calling  special  atten- 
tion to  it,  as  to  $3,000,  connecting  itl 
with  the  Trust  and  Loan  Company. 
which  was  not  in  evidence,  and  could  net 
have  been  divulged.  That  is  one  thing. 
Second,  as  to  this  statement  which  wva 
made  in  large  letters  so  that  everybody 
could  see  it,  "Startling  Development 
Made  by  Lawyers  in  the  Gamey  Case. 
Ontario' Bank  Cashed  $3,000  cheque  two 
days  before  date  on  which  Gamey  was 
bribed."  Passing  judgment  upon  ihe 
case  that  Gamey  was  bribed,  and  the 
only  question  now  is  to  find  out,  not  so 
much  the  person,  because  there  is  only 
one  person  indicated  as  the  person  mak- 
ing the  bribe-^not  so  much  to  find  out 
who  did  the  bribing,  but  the  source  fron> 
which    the    money    came. 

Now,  even  with  regard  to  those  two 
matters,  if  your  paper,  or  the  editor  of 
it,  pleases  to  express  his  opinion,  th  it 
those  were  regrettable  matters,  thiVj 
they  should  be  withdrawn,  and  under- 
takes there  shall  be  no  repetition  of 
f.hera  in  the  future,  there  is  no  need  for 
going   further  with   this  motion. 

Mr.  Clarke  :  My  Lord,  I  entirely  agree 
with  your  Lordship,  that  the  publication 
of  any  mailer  is  wholly  improper,  and 
my  client  will  not  for  one  moment  at- 
lempl     to     justify    that    course,    but.    in 

(1866) 

dealing  with  how  publicly  this  mat'.er 
was  talked  of.  I  would  point  out  two 
things  in  regard  to  that  particular  pub 
lication. 
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The  Chancellor  :  We  do  not  propose 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the  mat 
ter  is  first  brought  before  us.  where  a 
question  is  raised,  and  entertained 
seriously  in  some  quarters  apparently, 
that  there  is  no  jurisdiction  in  this  court 
to  protect  itself,  and  to  protect  .he 
witnesses  and  parties  before  it — where 
that  exists,  we  would  not  propose  ei*:h'T 
to  commit  for  contempt,  a-  it  L  called, 
or  even  to  impose  a  tine.  Attention  has 
Deen  called  to  this  in  a  public  way.  and 
if  the  person  whom  you  represent  ex- 
presses his  regret  that  these  things 
should  have  been  improperly  published  in 
his  paper,  first,  that  this  was  not  evi- 
dence, and  should  not  have  been  dis- 
closed, and,  second,  this  statement  about 
pre-judging  the  case,  that  Carney  was 
bribed,  which  was  a  matter  before  us, 
and  undertakes  against  a  repetition  of 
those  offences  in  the  future,  the  matter 
will  be  at  an  end,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Clarke  :  Of  course,  my  Lords,  I 
have  already  read  about  the  statement  \ 
The  Chancellor  :  That  is  encumbered 
with  a  great  many  other  things  there. 
If  you  like  to  put  in  a  few  words  your 
undertaking,  your  expression  of  regret 
that  those  two  tilings  appeared  in  the 
paper,  and  that  it  shall  not  occur  again 
so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  the  mattei 
is  at  an  end,  so  far  as  we  are  concern?  '. 
Mr.  Clarke  :  Well,  my  Lord,  1  quite 
assent  to  that  position,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  my  client  is  quite  willing  to 
take   it,   but    I   must    in   justice     to   my 

(1SG7) 

client  direct  your  Lordship's  attention  U 
the  fact  that  this  matter  had.  to 
tain  extent,  appeared  in  evidence.  Thwt 
is  one  proposition  oi  Fact  with  which 
your  Lordship  does  not  agree,  and  I 
direct  your  'Lordship's  attention  to  it. 
and    the    statement    of    counsel. 

The  Chancellor  :    Where  ? 

Mr.  Clarke  :  I  direct  your  Lordship's] 
attention  to  the  firsl  page,  L450,  of  the 
evidence,  lines  3  to  7. 

The  Chancellor  :   That    is   not    the  page. 

Mr.   Clarke  :    It    i>    1  4.Y2.   my    Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  Yes.  The  Trust  aid. 
Guarantee  is  a  deposit.  That  is  a  dit« 
ferent   thing. 

.Mr.  Clarke  :  Then  they  had  the  teller 
in  the  box.  That  i>  common  knowledge. 
They  were  examining  a  teller  of  th* 
bank. 

The  Chancellor  :  Just  refer  to  the  evi- 
dence that   you   say   discloses  what   y<n' 

referred    to    in    the    newspaper. 

Mr.  Clarke  :  If  your  Lordship  will  let 
me    finish    my    reference. 

The  Chancellor  :  1  wish  you  to  refer 
to  the  evidence,  and  not  make  comment! 
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between.     You  say  page  1452,  lines  3  to 
7.     We   will   read   that. 

•'That  disposes  of  your  two  supple- 
mentary books  A  to  L  ?"     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  you  have  two  supplmentary 
M  to  Z  ?     A.— Yes. 

Q.— The  Trusts  and  Guarantee,  is  that 
a  deposit  ?  A. — Those  are  deposits  made 
by  the  tellers.  Both  deposits  and 
cheques   are   in   this   book. 

There  is  no  disclosure  there.  Now. 
what'  next  ''. 

(1868) 

Mr.  Clarke  :  1455,  lines  7  to  13. 

The  Chanceller  :  We  will  commence  at 
line   1  : 

Mr.  Riddell  :  I  am  taking  no  objee 
tion  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  accused, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  to  turn 
up  the  acounts  of  the  bank,  of  a  private 
customer,  that  the  customer  ought  to 
be   heard. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  have  not  given  the 
names  of  any  of  them.  I  have  purpose- 
ly abstained  from  doing  so. 

Q.— Look  at  folio  629.  Can  you  <fill 
anything  about  that  $3,000  cheque  that 
appears  there  ?  A. — I  do  not  know  how 
to  trace  that.  It  has  passed  out  of  our 
hands. 

Q. — Is  there  no  other  entry  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — All  you  have  got  besides  this  is, 
the  supplementary  casli  book  whicft 
gives  the   name  ?      A. — Exactly. 

Now,  what  next  ? 

Mr.  Clarke  :   The  next  is  1469. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  the  next  day. 
That   is   entirely    a    different    day. 

Mr.  Clarke  :  There  was  something 
which  occurred  on  the  next  day  I  wish 
to   show. 

The  Chancellor  :  But  you  cannot  go 
to  the  next  day  now. 

Mr.  Clarke  :  Well,  my  Lord,  counsel 
referred   to   this. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  The  article  had 
been  published  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Clarke  :  But  if  you  take  what  oc- 
curred on  the  next  day  when  my  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Riddell,  addressed  your  Lord- 
Bhips  upon  this  subject,  he  declared  it 
had  been  disclosed  in  evidence,  and  I 
direct  your  Lordships'  attention  to  it, 
that  it  had  become  knowledge  herb  in 
ccurt. 

The  Chancellor  :  This  is  the  very  thing. 

(1869) 

you  apparently  are  taking  Mr.  Riddell  as 
proof  of  tie  fact.  We  have  the  record 
before  us,  and  it  is  not  disclosed.  We 
cannot  help  what  Mr.  Riddell  said  the 
next  day.  Our  intention  was  that  it 
should  not  be  disclosed,  and  it  has  not 
been  disclosed,  except  by  this  interven- 
tion of  the  newspaper  reporter  who  has 
made  it  public  property,  when  it  was 
never  intended  to  be  so.     This  book  con- 


demn* your  position,  Mr.  Clarke,  as 
planly  as  can  be.  Do  you  still  adhere 
to  it,  and  say  you  were  justified  in  pub- 
lishing it  as  a  piece  of  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Clarke:  Yes,  my  Lord,  not  by  way 
of  justification,  but  by   way  of  excuse. 

The  Chief  Justice:  If  you  look  at 
page  1455,  speaking  about  the  $3,000 
cheque,  the  last  company,  or  customer 
of  the  bank  mentioned  was  not  the 
Trust  and  Guarantee  Company.  Half 
way  down  the  page,  line  16,  page  1452, 
another  company  is  mentioned,  so  that 
the  natural  connection  of  that  $3,000 
cheque,  would  not  be  with  the  Trust 
and  Guarantee  Company,  but  witli  an- 
other Guarantee  Company,  the  name 
of  which  is  mentioned  at  line  16.  page 
1452. 

Mr.  Clarke:  Well,  my  Lord,  I  can 
only  say  that  it  appears  to  have  become 
public  knowledge,  because  in  the  six- 
o'clock    edition . 

The  Chancellor:  Of  course  it  has  be- 
come public  knowledge,  because  the  re- 
porters have  put  it  through  the  papers. 
That  is  the  very  thing  we  are  complain- 
ing of. 

Mr.  Clarke:  Within  an  hour  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  court  it  appears  to 
have  been  out  in  the  evening  papers. 

The  Chancellor:  It  was  divulged,  and 
it  should  not  have  been.  We  do  not 
know  how  or  why.  but  it  is  there,  and 
it  should  not  have  been  there  in  the 
paper. 

(1870) 

Mr.  Clarke:  Well,  my  Lord,  as  I  have 
already  .stated,  my  cli  nts  have  no  de- 
sire whatever  to  justify  the  publication 
of  this  matter  at  all,  and  they  have 
already  expressed  their  regret,  and  I 
now  repeat  the  regret,  that  the  matter 
has   been  published. 

The  Chancellor:  Then,  we  understand 
that  the  editor  and  the  paper,  in  this 
open  way,  regret  that  these  two  things 
were  published,  as  to  this  premature 
disclosure  of  evidence,  and  as  to  this 
statement  that  Oamey  was  bribed,  and 
that  so  far  as  the  editor  is  concerned,  it 
will  not  be  repeated  in  future. 

Mr.  Clarke:    Yes,  my  Cord. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  the  court  will 
take  that  statement,  mad-  in.  open 
court,  as  a  sufficient  acknowledgement, 
without  putting  it  in  writing. 

Then,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
take about  the  position  of  this  tribun- 
al, and  that  it  may  serve  as  a  safe- 
guard for  any  repetition  in  the  future, 
or  any  discussion  about  what  the  pow- 
ers of  the  court  arc,  I  will  just  refer  to 
this  Parnell  Commission.  First  of  all, 
my  brother  has  the  Commission  under 
which  we  net,  and  will  le  ?«'od  enough 
to  read  that  part.  This  was  vend  at 
the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  in 
open  c'tt't.  -o  tint  the  public  might 
be  advised  of  the  powers  we  were  acting 
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under— it    was    advisedly    done — by    Mr. 
Grant. 

The  Chjei  Justice:  The  Commission 
after  reciting  the  charges  that  were 
made  by  Mr.  Gamey,  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  the  other  re- 
citals, proceeds  in  the  operative  part  to 
say: 

(1871) 

•'-And  we  do  hereby  confer  on  fou, 
our  said  Commissioners,  fulfpower  and 
authority  to  proceed  with  all  reaso li- 
able despatch  to  hear,  inquire  into  and 
investigate  the  said  charges."  I  will 
leave  out  the  surplusage.  It  empowers 
us  to  hear  and  examine  all  witnesses 
on  oath,  requiring  them  to  give  evi- 
dence, documents,  etc.,  to  : 
poenaes,  and  so  on.  Xow,  this  7s  the 
part    to   which   we   particularly   refer: 

"And  we  do  hereby  confer  on  you  all 
the  powers,  rights  and  priwleg.  s  con- 
cerning the  hearing  and  investigation  of 
the  said  charges,  the  making  of  the 
said  enquiry,  the  execution  of  this  Com- 
mission, the  examination  of  witnesses, 
the  taking  of  evidence,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  documents  and  things,  which  are 
possessed  by  or  conferred  on  a  nidge  in 
the  trial  of  causes,  either  bv  Common 
Law  ..r  by  Statute,  it  bring  intended 
that  you.  our  said  Commissioners,  shall 
have  the  same  rights,  powers  and  privfT- 
eges  as  judges  of  the  High  Court  have 
in  the  trial  of  causes  and  in  respect  of 
all    matters    incidental    thereto." 

The  Chancellor:  Now,  that  Commis- 
sion was  founded  on  the  Statute  of  the 
Province  which  empowered  its  issue,  and 
that  Commission  was.  if  possible,  forti- 
fied by  a  special  .Act  of  the  Parliament 
at  its  present  sittings,  by  which  the 
ordinary  powers  given  to  us  were  very 
much  enlarged  in  this  case  with  regard 
to  the  protection  of  witness.  With 
the  exception  that  this  is  a  Provincial 
Act.  and  the  other  is  an  Imperial  Act. 
but  no  difference  as  to  the  Crown  being 

(1872) 

represented— the  position,  I  sav,  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  case  of  the  Parnell 
Commission,  where  "The  United  Ireland" 
paper  was  brought  up  lor  contempt  of 
court  by  the  court,  and  the  publisher, 
Mi\  O'Brien,  conducted  his  defence,  is 
the  courts  say,  with  a  speech  of  great 
abilitv 

It  is?  necessary  to  ob>erve  that  this 
is  a  case  of  the  "highest  authority.  The 
Commissioners  were  "Mr.  President  Ilan- 
nen.  a  name  of  uTcat  distinction  in  the 
judiciary:  .Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith  and 
afterwards  Lord  Justice,  a  man  eminent 
for  his  common  sens.-,  if  T  mav  be  al- 
lowed to  say  so.  and  Air.  Justice  Day, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  practice  ".is 
well  known.  Those  three  gentlemen  con- 
stituted the  Commission,  Mr,  Prosidenl 
Hannen   proceeds     to     deal     with     the 

4*8 


ground  upon  which  the  publisher,  and 
the  proprietor  sought  to  justify  the 
article. 

"He  -ays  that  the  questions  before 
us  are  hot  of  a  judicial  character,  but 
of  a  political  character,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  is  entitled  to  deal  with  them 
so  tnr  as  they  are  political  in  the  man- 
ner that  he  has.  And  further,  he  says 
that  The  Times  has  continued  to  circu- 
late the  charges."  That  is  on  another 
point.  There  is  the  tu  quoque  argu- 
ment, that  The  Times  has  done  as  "bad- 
ly as  the  other. 

"Xow.  in  dealing  with  these  points  in 
the  order,  I  have  mentioned,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  tribunal,  though  un- 
doubtedly exceptional,  is  based  on  the 
same  foundation  as  every  other  court 
in  the  Kingdom.  It  is  constituted  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  therefore  is  the 
creature  of  the  law,  which  we  are 
all         equally  hound  to         obey, 

(1873) 

"even  though  we  may  object  to  it.  or 
think  it  harsh  or  unjust,  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  we.  at  least,  must  deal  with 
the  matter  with  the  feeling  that  this 
court,  constituted  as  it  i-.  is  entitled  to 
the  same  respect  that  is  required  by  any 
of  the  ordinary  courts.  Then  Air. 
O'Brien  -ays  that  the  questions  before 
us  are  not  judicial,  but  that  they  are 
political.  Let  me  say  most  emphatical- 
ly that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
political  questions  whatever.  \A~e  en- 
tirely discard  them  from  our  attention. 
They  cannot  in  any  way  influence  our 
judgment.  We  have  set  before  us  a 
purely  judicial  question  to  investigate, 
certain  definite  charges,  which  we  have 
to  enquire  into,  and  we  do  not  allow 
ourselves  to  ibe  influenced  in  any  way  by 
any  political  questions  whatever  which 
may  surround  the  particular  questions 
we  have  to  determine  upon.  .And  T 
myself  must  point  out  that  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  judicial  enquiry 
we  are  engaged  in.  and  the  political 
questions  connected  with  it.  indicates 
exactly  the  proper  line  of  division  be- 
tween that  which  may  be  permitted,  and 
that  which  cannot  be  permitted  to  writ- 
er- in  the  public  press.  Wiui  r-nl  t< 
the  political  questions,  they  are  as  free 
to  write  and  comment  now  as  thev  were 
before  the  institution  of  this  tribunal: 
Unit  the  judicial  question  which  we 
have  before  lis  they  are  not  entitled  to 
discuss  in  :i  manner  calculated  to  pre- 
judice the  due  investigation  of  the  - 
which  have  to  be  brought  before  us." 

So    much     for    the    jurisdiction    of    the 
court,    and     the     attitude     of    the    court 

towards    (In-    - i|]el    political    questions. 

with   which  T  entirely  concur,  and   ■■■•■ 
T  wish   to  adopt    as   my  own. 

The"    .i-    t"    the    other    matter.    1    need 
not     dilate     on     the     publishing    of    evi- 
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dence.  which  was  not  to  be  evidence, 
that  is  so  manifestly  improper,  divulg- 
ing private  affairs  in  the  public  press., 
connected  with  the  suggestion  of  crimin- 
al intimacy — that  is  so  manifestly  un- 
just it  need  not  'be  dilated  upon:  but, 
upon  the  other,  where  in  the  head  lines 

(1874) 

of  this  paper  it  is  said  that  the  Ontario 
Bank  cashed  this  cheque  two  days  be- 
fore the  date  on  which  Gamey  was 
brobed.  there  is  the  statement  made  on 
the  front  page  of  the  paper,  catching 
the  eye  of  everybody,  people  in  the 
street  cars,  people  seeing  it  in  the  hands 
of  their  neighbors,  without  being  ex- 
plained, without  going  further  down, 
there  is  the  bald  statement.  "That 
Gamey  was  bribed." 

Xow,  Mr.  President  Hannen  proceeds: 
"Now,  it  must  be  obvious  that  neither 
we  nor  anyone  else  can  be  in  a  position 
fairly  to  make  any  such  charges  as  that. 
It  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  evi- 
dence which  we  have  to  receive,  whether 
or  not  it  will  'be  established  whether 
the  letter  was  a  forgery;  and,  above  all, 
if  it  be  a  forgery,  whether  it  is  to  be 
imputed  to  the  particular  person  who  is 
evidently  designated  or  suggested  by 
this  writer." 

Xow.  it  does  not  follow  that  because 
Mr.  Gamey  says,  or  because  Mr.  Gamey 
swears  that  he  was  bribed,  thai  this 
Commission  is  going  to  find  that  he  was 
bribed.  That  is  a  matter  to  be  ascer- 
tained when  the  whole  evidence  is  in, 
and  it  seems  altogether  improper  to 
have  these  flaming  head  lines  that 
"Gamey   was   bribed." 

(1875) 

However,  the  matter  ends  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned.  I  am  glad  it  has 
ended  in  such  a  way  as  this.  And,  I  do 
hope  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  pur- 
sue our  investigation  without  these  col- 
lateral questions  being  brought  in  to 
disturb  the  course  of  proceedings,  at 
great  expense,  and  not  to  the  further- 
ance  of   justice   at    all. 

Xow.  what  can  we  take  up  ? 

(1876) 

Warren  Richard  Abrey,  sworn.  Ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Johnston: 

Q. — You  live  at  Gore  Bay?     A. — Yes, 

BIT. 

Q. — 'And  your  position?  A. — I  am 
Registrar  of  Deeds. 

Q. — Were  you  the  returning  officer  fo? 
Manitoulin  election  on  the  29th  Mar, 
1902?     A.— Yes.  sir. 

Q- — The  election  at  which  Mr.  Gamey 
was  returned  as  member?     A. — Yes.  sir 

Q- — You  have  no  railway  communica- 
tion  on   the   island?      A. — Xo.   sir. 


Q. — It  is  alleged  in  his  statement  that 
the  returns  by  the  returning  officers 
were  held  back  and  not  declared  until 
June  17th;  he  says  this,  I  believe,  was 
done  to  give  the  Government  a  chance 
to  protest  my  election,  if  necessary 
after  they  saw  how  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
tests stood.  Is  that  correct?  A. — That 
is  the  date  that  the  returns  were  made. 

Q. — Is  it  correct  ?  A. — Not  that  the 
return-  were  withheld.  It  is  a  big  dis- 
trict with  outlying  places  that  are  hard 
to  get   at. 

The  Chief  Justice:  'What  is  the  date 
of   the  election?     A.— 29th  May. 

The  Chief  Justice:  And  the  returns 
were  made  on  what  day?  A. — On  the 
17th  of  the  next  month,  nineteen  days 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Riddell:      19th  June?     — 

Witness:      ITth    June. 

Mr.  Johnston:  You  sav  it  is  a  large 
district?  A.— Yes.  but  that  does  not 
cover  it  all.  The  returns  were 
to  have  been  made  on  the  12th 
June.      14     days.       I       left       fourteen 


(1S77) 

days  between  the  election  and  the  time 
the  ballots  were  to  be  counted,  and  one 
of  the  deputy  returning  officers  and  his 
poll  clerk  neglected  to  sign  the  poll 
books,  and  where  he  lives  the  mail  boat 
only  makes  a  weekly  trip,  and  drops 
into  this  Meldrum  Bay  every  Monday 
night  and  remains  over,  and  mv  idea 
was  when  we  arranged  that  my  returns 
would  be  made  on  Wednesday,  the  17th 
— this  boat  remains  in  Meldrum  Bay 
over  Monday  night,  and  gets  into  Gore. 
Bay  on   Tuesday  evening. 

0- — We  do  not  care  about  all  that. 
You  could  not  go  by  boat  ?     A. — Xo. 

Q.— And  have  them  by  the  12th. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  say  it  was  a 
necessary  delay  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  not  a  wilful  delay. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  You  had  to  make  a 
personal  trip.  I  understand,  to  get  the 
return  signed  ?  A. — I  was  afraid  there 
would  be  some  slip,  and  I  made  a  t»--r- 
sonal   trip. 

Q.-»-On  your  bicycle  ?  A. — Yes.  sir.  T 
broke  down  and  the  bicycle  never  rm 
until    the    other    day. 

Q. — And  the  distance  is  about  what  ? 
A. — Sixty  miles  each  way. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Ritchie  :  — 

Q. — Why  did  you  give  fourteen  days 
in  the  first  place  ?  Couldn't  you  have 
collected  them  in  five  or  six  days  ?  A. — 
I  do  not  think  it. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  you  could  not  have 
collected  all  the  ballot  boxes  in  five  or 
six  days  ?  A. — I  will  not  swear  we 
could  not.  I  do  not  think  I  could.  I 
was  afraid  I  could  not. 
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Q. — You  gave  fourteen  days  for  that 
purpose  ?  A. — I  do  not  think  it  was  too 
much  time. 

Q.— Of  course  at  that  time  there  was 
no   difficulty    as   to    water     communica 
tion  ?      The    ice    was    all    gone    at    that 
time  ?     A. — Some  of  the  places  there  is 
no  steam  boats  run  to  at  all. 


John  F.  Boyd,  sworn.  Examined  by 
Mr.  Johnston  :  — 

Q- — Now   you   are   in   a   position   witli 
the    Government    or    under    the    Govern 
ment  ?     A. — Yes.  sir.  ; 

Q. — Attached  to  what  department  ■ 
A. — Public  Works. 

Q. — That  is  under  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Latchford  ?      A. — Yes.    sir. 

Q. — And  your  position  is  what  ?  A.— 
Inspector  of  Colonization  Roads. 

Q. — And  that  takes  you  up  in  the 
newer  territories  ?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Altogether.  Manitoulin,  Algomi 
and  these  other  places  ?  A. — And  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  I  have  charge  of  coloniza- 
tion  road's  there. 

Q. — And  you  have  been  in  the  Govern- 
ment  employ  for  how  long  ?  A. — Since 
'98— spring  of  '98. 

Q. — Now,  have  you  anything  to  say 
witli  reference  to  the  grants  that  are 
made  from  time  t.>  time?  A. — Well.  I 
am  consulted   to  a  certain  degree. 

Q. — You    will    have    to    speak    a    little 
louder  '.'     A.— 1   am   consulted   to  a   cr 
tain   degree,   and   asked   to   report    upon 
different    petitions   that   are   made. 

Q. — And  you  know  how  applications 
have    been    made    during    the    past    Civ.. 

(1879) 

years  for  road  grants  in  what  i-  now 
the  district  of  Manitoulin  ?  A. — I  know 
ot  the  grants  that  have  been  made. 

Q. — And  do  you  know  whether  th«*y 
have  been  equal  to  or  much  less  than 
the  amount  actually  applied  for  V  A. 
Well,  yes.  we  always  exped  to  have 
more  applications  than  grants  that  are 
made. 

Q. —  Hut  as  a  taet  has  that  been  so  ? 
A.— Yes. 

The  Chancellor  :  What  is  so  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  much  greater  ip- 
plications  are  made  for  grants  than  are 
actually  i:i\ en. 

The  Chancellor:  Larger  amounts  de- 
manded  t han   are  given  '.' 

Mr.  Johnston:  yes.  Now.  you  have 
made  a  statement,  or  rather,  you  can 
give  us  a  statement  for  two  or  three 
years  with  reference  to  the  grants  that 

have  been   made  to  what    i-  now   the  pro- 
Bent  district    of   Manitoulin  V     A.      ' 
-  yes. 

Q. — I   will    jus!    take    the    sum    totals 

until    w '.•   see    how    they    run.      You    know 
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this  of  your  own  knowledge  since  '98  ? 
A. — Of  my  own  knowledge — yes. 

Q- — You  will  have  to  speak  a  little 
louder,  Mr.  Boyd.  What  is  your  first 
year  ?    '98  ?  A.— '98  it  was  $4,607.81. 

Q.— And    in    '99  ?      A.— $3,586.83. 

Q.— And  in  1900  ?     A.— $2,635.20. 

Q— .And  in  1901  ?    A.— $2,547.42. 

Q— And  in  1902  ?    A.— $1,921.36. 

Q. — And  during  that  period  you  bad 
one  or  two  large  outlays  !  A. — Yes, 
during  1898  and  1899.  there  was  an  un- 
usual expenditure  on  account  of  the 
large  bridge. 

Q. — Now,  you  saw  the  statement  that 
was  made  by  Mr.  Gamey — the  statement 
made  in  regard  to  road  grants,  etc..  ap- 
plied for  1903  ?  A.— He  sent  me  one.  I 
think,  in  January — Mr.  Gamey  did. 

(1880) 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  in  the  corre- 
spondence ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  I  am 
not  going  over  that.  I  merely  ask  the 
witness  if  he  ever  saw  it,  and  to  the 
extent  of  his  application  for  $5,000  or 
over,  had  you  examined  the  various 
items  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  had  you  recommended  ani 
of  it  .'  A. — Well,  I  had  recommended 
some   of   it — yes — not  all  of  it. 

Q. — And  those  grants  that  would  not 
be  recommended  or  approved  by  you, 
would  they  go  through  ?  Do  they  go 
through  as  a  rule  '.'     A. — Well — 

Q. — I  mean  from  past  experience  ? 
Those  that  are  not  recommended  by  you 
— do  they  go  through  ?  A. — Sometimes 
petitions  and  grants  go  through  without 
any  recommendation. 

Q. — Those  that  are  recommended  by 
you — do  they  always  go  through  ?  A.— 
Not  alwaj  s. 

Q. — So  that  the  final  authority  would 
be  the  Minister  himself  '.      A.    -Yes,  sir. 

Q.— On  the  16th  August,  1002.  did  you 
see  Mr.  Gamey  '.'     A.     1  did,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  ?  A. — At 
his   home.    Manitoulin    Island. 

Q. — Were   you    there   for   some  eon- 
able    time  ':        A.      Aboul      two     hours     I 
think. 

Q. — Now.  1  do  not  want  all  tin-  con- 
versation that  took  plaee  between  you. 
and  I  want  to  confine  it  as  much  Rfl 
possible  to  the  matter-  that  we  are  now 
trying  to  investigate.  Did  he  speak  to  pou 
with  reference  to  his     attitude  towards 

(18811 

the  Kosv  .Administration  V     A.— Yi  - 

Q.  What  di.l  he  say  about  that  ? 
A.— lie  told  me  lie  had  made  up  his 
liiiud  to  support  the  Ross  Govern- 
mertt. 
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Q. — Did  he  give  any  reason  ?  A. — 
Yes.  He  said  his  reason  for  doing 
that  was.  fhat  he  believed  that  their 
policy  was  the  correct  and  beneficial 
policy  to  that  northern  country,  and 
furthermore  he  did  not  think  that  by 
pursuing:  an  opposition  course  to  the 
Government  he  could  accomplish  any 
good  either  in  the  Conservative  inter- 
ests as  against  the  Government,  and 
he  would  only  prejudice  himself,  and 
the  interests  of  his  district  by  pur- 
suing an  opposition  course. 

Q. — Was  anything  said  at  that  time 
about  the  present  jovernmeit  con- 
tinuing or  discontinuing  ?  A. — Yes. 
He  stated  has  opinion  theri  that  it 
was  a  undoubted  fact  that  the  Ross 
Government  were  in  power.  and 
would  continue  so  for  the  next  four 
years. 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  about  his 
own  party,  and  the  treatment  of  his 
party  ?  A. — Yes.  he  complained  of 
some  of  the  treatment. 

Q.— What  did  he  say  ?  A.— Of  his 
own  party  locally  on  Manltoulin.  He 
said  that  he  had  been  forced,  or. 
rather  driven,  into  convention  with 
the  understan/ding  that  he  was  to 
have  the  support  of  the  Island  finan- 
cially, and  he  had  been  disappointed. 

Q. — 'Anything  about  the  protest  in 
that    connection  ?     A. — Yes. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Do  not  lead  the  wit- 
ness,  please. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  am  not  leading.  I 
am  directing  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject matter. 

Witness  :  He  also  addressed  him- 
self in  the  same  tenuis  of  disappoint- 

(1SS2i 

menit  with  his  people  and  his  party 
in  regard  to  helping  him  with  his 
protest. 

Q. — Was  there  any  talk  between 
you  as  to  any  of  the  officials  on  the 
Island  ?  A. — It  is  rather  hard  to  re- 
call the  exact  language  he  used,  but 
as  I  told  you.  I  was  there  for  two 
hours,  arid  Mr.  Carney  talked  very 
freely  with  me.  that  is  in  regard  to 
his   intentions. 

Q. — You  had  dinner  there  ?  A. — 
I  stayed  for  dinner  at  his  house. 
and  it  was  quite  a  surprise  to  me  to 
hear  him  say  lu>  was  going  to  sup- 
port the  Ross  Government.  I  asked 
him  then  how  he  expected  to  recon- 
cile himself  with  his  Conservative 
friends.  ' 

Q. — And  what  did  he  say  ?  A. — He 
said  as  far  as  the  Conservative  party 
of  Manitouldn  Island  were  concerned. 
he  only  'considered  there  were  about 
four  men  he  would  have  to  consult. 

Q. — Did  he  name  them  ?  A. — Well, 
he   named   some   of    them. 


Q. — Whom  did  he  name  ':  A. — He 
named  Mr.  Irving,  of  Manitouwaning: 
Mr.  Turner,  of  Little  Current,  and 
Dr.  Johnston,  of  Gore  Bay — three  at 
least. 

Q. — Then    what    about    the    others  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  Did  he  mention 
four  ? 

Witness  :  Those  three  are  all  I  can 
remember. 

The  Chancellor  :     And  another. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Three  are  the  omly 
names  you  remember.  Then  about 
the  others  ?  These  were  leading  Con- 
servatives I   understand  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— But  the  rarik  and  file  of  'his 
party  ':  Anything  said  about  that  ? 
A. — Well,  no:  (Hat  was  his  statement. 
He  said  he  would  only  consider  there 
were  about  four  whom  he  would  con- 

(1883) 


suit  as  the  Conservative  party,  I  in- 
ferring tlKat  he  would  leave  it  to 
those  to  deal  with  the  rank  and  file. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  said  spe- 
cially with  regard  to  Mr.  Turner  ? 
A. — Yes.  he  said  that  he  probably 
might  conciliate  Mr.  Tuner  by  advo- 
cating a  subsidy  for  his  telephone 
line  between  Gore  Bay  and  'Meldrum 
Bay. 

Q. — A  telephone  line  owr.ed  by  Mr 
Turner  ?      A. — Yes.   sir. 

Q. — You  telegraph  to  Little  Current, 
and  then  you  communicate  by  tele- 
phone from  there  ':  A. — To  different 
points  on  the  Island. 

Q. — To  all  points  on  the  Island. 
Was  any  Minister's  name  mentioned 
in  that  interview  ?  A. — I  do  not 
think    so. 

Q. — Wlas  any  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment's name  mentioned,  or  any 
further  Member's  name  mentioned  in 
that  interview  ?  A. — Xot  that  I  're- 
member except  that  it  would  be  A. 
F.   Campbell. 

Q. — No.  but  was  there  anything 
said  'with  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
any  other  Member  of  Parliament  ?  A. 
— Yes. 

Q—  What  ?  A.— He  spoke  of  Mr 
Beattie.  of  Parry  Sound,  adopting  a 
similar  course  to  the  one  he  proposed 
to  adopt. 

Q. — Did  he  give  any  reason  for 
that?  A. — Yes.  sir.  He  poiited  out 
the  advantages  and  the  benefits  that 
had  accrued  to  Parry  Sound  district 
through  Mr.  Bcattie's  course,  and  he 
felt  he  was  acting  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  riding  and  the  people  gen- 
erally   in   supporting  the   Government. 

O. — Do  you  know  what  'Beattie's 
course   was  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Both  of  you  knew  that.  I  sup- 
pose ?     A. — Yes. 
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Q. — He  became  independeiirt  after 
having  been  elected  as  a  Conserva- 
tive ?     A.— Yes. 

(1884) 

Q. — Then  did  the  question  of  votes 
on  the  Island  come  up  between  you 
in  connection  with  his  election  ?  Hid 
he  say  anything  '.'    A. — li>  what  way  ? 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  about  how 
he  Was  elected  ?  A. — No.  I  do  not 
know  particularly.  He  claimed  to 
have  polled  a  great  many  Liberal 
votes    as    wel'l    as    Conservative. 

Q. — Now.  m.aking  it  as  short  as 
possible,  was  there  any  discussion  be- 
tween you  and  him — any  conversa- 
tion as  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion and  the  Leader  of  the  lovern- 
ment — Whitney    and    Ross  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Just  tell  us  what  was  said  by 
him  ?  A. — It  is  rather  difficult  to  re- 
call the   exact  terms. 

Q.- — Jus>t  tell  us  what  was  said  by 
him  ?  A. — -It  is  rather  difficult  to  re- 
call  the   exact   terms. 

Q. — Give  the  substance  of  it  '?  A.— 
The  substance  of  it  was  that  he  was 
drawing  comparisons  as  between  Mr. 
Whitney  and  Mr.  Ross  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  Mr.  Whitney.  He  did 
not  think  Mr.  Whitney  understood 
the  needs  and  necessities  of  that 
northern  country,  and  he  believed  that 
Mr.  Ross  and  his  Government  did 
better  than   Mr.    Whitney   did. 

Q. — Then  cominig  to  his  question  of 
the  vote  in  the  House,  was  that  talk- 
ed of  between  you  ?  A. — He  told  me 
that  he  intended  to  veto  with  the 
Government.  His  reason  for  that,  he 
said,  was  that  he  believed  the  Gov- 
ernment were  there  and  were  sustain- 
ed, and  any  opposition  he  might 
give  them  'would  not  affect  it  any. 
and  that  he  would  rather  have  their 
sympathy,  and   give   them    his   vote. 

Q. — Did  there  appear  to  b('  any — so 
far  as  you  could  tell — anything  be- 
hind this  conversation  in  any  way.  or 
was  it  voluntarily  entered  Into  (be- 
tween you  ami  liim  ':  A.— It  was  en- 
tirely voluntary  on  Mr.  Gamey's  part. 

i IS85) 

Q. —  Was  it  solicited  by  you  in  any 
way?  A.—  .,ii.  li  came  in  the  natural 
course  of  conversation. 

Q. —  wid  you  go  there  to  gel  any  in- 
formation from  him,  or  gel  any  conversa- 
tion of  this  kind  from  him?  — A. — 1  'I'd 
not.  I  was  merely  passing  on  the  mad. 
.Mr.  Carney  was  at  his  -ate.  and  he  asked 
me   to   stop. 

0- — You  have  known  him  for  some 
J  ear- '.'       A.      I'm-    some    years. 

Q. —  And  you  have  been  there  before? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Q. — You  had  often  seen  him,  I  sup- 
pose. Did  you  know  at  that  time  any- 
thing about  Mr.  Gamey's  pos-tion  poli- 
tically, excepting  what  you  had  seen  in 
the  newspapers ?    A.  -No. 

Q. —  Did  you  know  anything  about  his 
attitude  towards  the  Ross  Government, 
except  what  he  told  you  on  that  day?  A. 
— Not   until    1   heard  it   from   himself. 

Q. — And  you  never  saw  him  again,  1 
understand.  Now,  let  me  have  exhibits 
23,  24,  47  and  30.  I  think  1  asked  you 
if  you  had  seen  him  since?  A. — Not 
before    the     10th    .March. 

The  Chancellor:  You  did  not  see  him 
from  August  until  March,  you  -ay?  A. 
— No,  my   Lord. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Now.  you  got  this  let- 
ter,  exhibit    23,    from    him?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  enclosed  a  list  of  grants  for 
the   session?      A. — Yes. 

The   Chancellor:    What    is    the   date? 

Mr.  Johnston:   24th  December.   1902. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  he  meant  in 
that  letter,  "fully  expected  to  go  to  the 
Sault  to  see  you  before  Christmas?"  A. 
—No. 

Q. — Was  this  your  first  communica- 
tion   with    him    that    you    recollect   after 

(lSSC) 
the  10th  day  of  August,  1002?     A.-    Yes 

Q. — That  is  exhibit  23.  When  you  got 
this  letter  did  you  examine  the  list 
that  he  has  given  you?     A. —  Yes. 

Q. —  then,  on  the  same  day,  he  sends 
you  exhibit  24,  or  was  that  the  enclo- 
sure? A. — This  is  the  enclosure.  It 
is   the   list   of   road   grants. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  the  list  you 
examined?    .A. — Yes,   my    Lord. 

Mr.  Johnston:  And  we  have  a  petition 
here  which  is  marked  exhibit  39,  resi- 
dents of  Campbell.  Is  that  the  petition 
he  referred  to?  A. — That  is  the  one  re- 
ferred to  in  this  letter  of  the  24th 
December. 

(v>. —  In  exhibit  23.  Who  is  Mr.  Camp- 
bell? A.— Mr.  Campbell  l-  Deputy  Min- 
ister  of    Public    Works. 

Q.  He  belongs  t"  the  Colonization 
Roads  Department?  A.-  It  is  under  his 
administration— j  es. 

Q. — Because,  I  see  on  the  30th  -Janu- 
ary, he  writes  to  Mr.  Campbell  about  the 
school  apparently.  Would  that  be  his 
Department  ?     A. —  No. 

Q.— Bui  1  mean  as  to  the  road  bid  ween 
ihi  ."ith  and  10th  line.  The  school  is 
only  referred  to  incidentally  a-  being  a 
reason.  It  was  impassible  at  certain 
limes  for  the  twenty-five  children,  etc.. 
t  '  attend.  Then  having,  got  that  letter. 
you  wrote  the  letter  of  January  3rd.  to 
the     Minister?       A. —  1     did,     sir. 

Q. —  In  which  you  gave  your  opinion  "t 
Mr.  Game}  I  am  not  troubling  you 
about  that  for  the  moment — in  which  you 
advised  to  go  -low?  A.— Thai  is  my  let  - 
ter. 
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Q. — That  is  exhibit  47.  Now,  was  that 
the     letter     that     enclosed     his     petition 

(1887) 

or  rather  his  application  lor  road  giants': 
A. — With  this  list  of  road  grants. 

Q. — Exhiuit  24.  Were  you  friendly 
with  Mr.  Gamey  at  that  time?     A. —  ¥es. 

Q. — And  still  are,  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned?      A. — As    far  as   1    know. 

Q. — Then,  will  you  just  say  why  you 
wrote  the  letter  of  January  3rd  to  your 
Minister,  Mr.  Latchford?  A.— Well, 
in  looking  over  this  list  of  grants  here, 
I  noticed  some  applications  from 
places  where  I  did  not  consider  that  the 
grants  were  as  necessary  as  they  were  in 
other  portions,  some  places  that  were 
thickly  populated  and  better  able  to 
take  care  of  their  roads  were  recommend- 
ed by  Mr.  Gamey,  leaving  out  some  other 
places  that  were  poorly  settled,  and  not 
in  a  position  to  take  care  of  their  own 
.  roads. 

Q. — And  then  you  called  the  attention 
of  the  Minister  to  that  fact,  and  also  said 
something  about  the  man  himself  being 
a  little  zealous,  and  a  little  over-estimat- 
ed, you  thought?  A. — Yes,  I  attributed 
some  preference,  politically  or  otherwise, 
to  portions  that  were  recommended :  I 
thought  it  was  more  of  a  personal  inter- 
est than  a  public   interest. 

Q. — More  of  a  personal  interest  than  a 
public  interest,  and  that  was  all  your 
connection    with    the    matter?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — In  order  that  it  may  appear  on  re- 
cord, because.  I  think,  we  have  not  had 
i<  yet — you  do  not  make  grants  to  or- 
ganized and  older  municipalities?  A. — 
Sometimes. 

Q. — As  a  rule,  you  do  not,  I  mean,  like 
the  County  of  York,  for  instance,  the 
County  of  Peel,  or  any  of  these  counties 
about  here?    A. — There  are  none  of  these 

(1888) 

districts  that  have  a  county  organiza- 
tion at  all  up  there. 

Q. — The  old  organized  counties  you  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  make  grants  to  for  roads? 
A. — I  cannot  say  anything  about  that. 
I  cannot  say  anything  about  that. 

Q. — Then,  the  grants  that  you  make 
to  the  unorganized  counties  or  places 
where  they  have  unorganized  counties 
are  based  upon  what  principle,  do  you 
know?  A. — Well,  in  sparsely  settled 
districts 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  suppose,  this  witness 
cannot  know  anything  about  that  ex- 
cept from  hearsay. 

Mr.  Johnston:  He  knows  what  he  does. 

Witness:  Grants  are  usually  made  in 
sparsely-settled  districts  where  there  is 
not  sufficient  settlement  or  statute  labor 
to  keep  up  their  roads. 

Q. — That  is  the  rule  you  have  adopted 
in  your  recommendations?     A. — That  is 


the   rule   1   have   adopted   in   my    re 

mendations. 
Cross-examined    by   Mr.   Ritchie: 

Q. — I  believe  that  you  succeeded  your 
father  in  this  office,  did  you  not?  A. — 
I  did,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  say  that  sometimes  when 
you  recommended  that  grants  should  be 
made  for  roads  your  recommendations 
were    approved    of?      A. — Sometimes. 

Q. — And  sometimes  they  were  not?  A. 
Sometimes  they  were  not. 

(J. — And  quite  frequently  the  Ministei 
would  make  grants  without  recommenda- 
tions from  you  at  all?  A. — Not  often 
without  a   recommendation  from   me. 

Q. — But  that  has  been  done  on  several 
occasions?  A. — 1  cannot  recall  any  just 
now. 

(1889) 

Q. — That  have  been  made  without 
your  recommendation?  A. — I  believe 
there  have  been. 

Q. — Made  by  the  Minister  without 
your  recommendation  at  all?  A. — Not 
often. 

Q. — Now.  then,  you  gave  us  the 
figures  for  grants  from  '98  to  1902)  and 
I  observe  that  year  by  year  the  grants 
were  decreasing  in  amount  ?  A.1— Well, 
as   I   explained   to  Mr. 

Q. — Is  that  the  fact,  that  year  by 
year  they  were  decreasing  in  amount? 
A.— No.   ' 

Q.— We  got  $4,600  first,  then  $3,500 
odd.  $2,600  and  $2,500  and  $1,900?  A.— 
but  those  first  two  years  did  not  repre- 
sent   road   appropriations. 

Q. — What  did  they  represent  ?  A. — 
A  large  portion  of  that  was  an  unusual 
expenditure  in  a  large  bridge  built  up 
there. 

Q. — At  all  events  these  were  expendi- 
tures in  that  distinct?  A. — In  that 
district. 

Q. — For  either  roads  or  bridges,  so 
that  so  far  as  the  people  there  were 
concerned  the  grants  w-ere  less  year  by 
year  for  the  public  purposes?  A. — They 
have  been,  in  the  last  three  vears,  less 
than  in  1898  and  '99. 

Q  —  And  less  in  '99  than  in  '98.  How- 
ever, you  have  given  the  figures.  1  will 
not  bother  you  any  more  about  that. 
Then  Mr.  Gamey  sent  you  in  a  list  of 
certain  giants.  Do  you  know  Mr. 
Boyd,  how  much  the  grant  was  for  the 
bridge  that   you   speak  of?       A.— $2,850. 

Q. — And  in  '99  what  was  the  amount 
for  the  bridge?       A.— $1,892. 

Q. — Now.  in  1898.  have  you  sjiven  us 
the  figures  for  the  whole  of  the  year? 
You  were  only  there  a  part  of  that  year. 

(1890) 

Have  you  given  us  the  figures  for  the 
whole  of  the  year,  or  only  the  portion 
of    the    year    that    you    were    in    office? 
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A. — That  is  the  portion  I  was  in  office. 

Q. — In  '98  you  went  there  .it  what 
time  in  the  year?  A. — To  Manitoulin, 
do    vmi   mean? 

Q. — Yes?  A. — As  nearly  as  I  can 
recollect,  about  the  month  of  August. 

The  Chancellor:  When  he  began  to  be 
an   officer. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Yes,  my  Lord,  it  was  in 
August?  A. — In  August,  my  Lord, 
when  1  first  went  to  Manitoulin,  but  I 
was  appointed  in  Jul  v. 

Q—  Then  the  figures  for  $4,600  odd 
represent  the  expenditure  during  the 
half  of  the  year — during  the  last  half 
of  '98.  A.— Well,  that  was  the  only 
season  or  time  any  expenditure  was 
made   during   the   summer    season. 

Q. — There  was  no  expenditure  made 
in  'OS  before  you  took  office?  A. — 
Ye<.    sir. 

Q. — How  much  was  the  expenditure 
in  '98  before  you  took  office?  A. — I 
could   not    say    as    to   that. 

Q. — But  at  all  events  this  expenditure 
that  you  speak  of,  $4,600  odd,  was  made 
after  August  or  after  July?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — How  much  more  had  been  ex- 
pended in  '98  prior  to  July  vou  cannot 
say?   .    A.— Xo. 

Q. — Now,  where  was  all  this  expendi- 
ture made?  Was  it  on  the  Island  or 
part  on  the  mainland?  A. — On  the 
Island. 

Q. — This  expenditure  you  have  given 
to  us  is  expenditure  on  the  Island?  A. 
— On  Manitoulin  and  Cockburn  Islands. 
I  think  there  was  an  item  for  Cockburn 
Island. 

Q. — At  all  event-  it  does  not  include 
the   mainland?        A. — Xo. 

(1891) 

Q. — And  the  same  remark  applies  to 
all    your   figures?        A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  they  apply  only  to  the  Is- 
land and  not  to  the  mainland.  Now, 
then,  Mr.  Gamey  sent  you  in  nn  the 
24th  of  December  the  grants  that  he 
wished  to  have  you  put  through  during 
his  then  ensuing  session-?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — And  the  list  accompanied  thi<  let- 
ter of  24th  December,  1002.  from  Gamey 
to    you?        A. — Yes.    sir. 

0- — Then,  in  thai  letter  lie  says:  "En- 
closed, linil  pel  it  ion  .of  residents  of 
Campbell  for  a  grant  of  $300,  Bth  con- 
cession  of  Campbell.  This  grant  is 
needed  very  had.  and  I  hope  you  may 
see  your  way  to  recommend  it.  I 
would  also  like  the  following  grants  the 
coming  season,  "and  he  gives  yon  a  list. 
Now,  do  you  know  if  these  grants  asked 
for  by  Mr.  Gamey,  were  made  or  not? 
A. — Well,  they  have  not  been  yet.  The 
estimates   are   under   consideration    now. 

Q. —  And    you    do    not     know    whether 
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these  items  are  included  in  the  esti- 
mates or  not?  A. — Well,  the  estimates 
are   not    finished    yet. 

Q. — Dou  you  know  whether  these  are 
included  in  the  estimates  or  not?  A. — 
I  think  they  are.  Excuse  me.  As  I 
said,  the  estimate-  were  not  prepared. 
They  are  included  in  the  list  under  con- 
sideration; not  included  in  the  esti- 
mate-. 

0. — There  was  a  list  also  sent  in  to 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works  by  Mr. 
Gamey?       A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — As  showing  grants  that  he  re- 
quired?      A. — I  believe  so. 

0- — And  do  vou  know  what  the  total 
of  that  list  was?  A.— That  is  the 
only  list  I  can  speak  of.  That  is  the 
only  one  I  handled. 

(1802) 

Q. — You  do  not  know  the  total  of  the 
li-t  that  Mr.  Gamey  sent  in  to  the 
Minister   of    Public    Works?        A.— No. 

Q. — You  had  not  heard  it  was  close 
on   to   $6.00?     A.— I    never   saw   it. 

Q. — And  you  could  not  say,  of  cour-e, 
whether  these  are  included  in  the  es- 
timates now  under  consideration,  or 
not?       A.— In  the  lists? 

Q. — They  are  included  in  the  lists 
under  consideration? 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  under  con- 
sideration in   the  present  House? 

Witness:    Yes. 

Mr.    Johnston:    The  estimates  go  il 
lump    sum    in    the    Budget    Speech.     The 
details    are   given   afterwards. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Then  will  you  tell  us 
how  it  was  that  you  came  to  go  to  *ee 
Mr.  Gamey  on  the  16th  August  last? 
A. — Yes.  Driving  through  the  Island  on 
my  way  to  Hore  Bay. 

Q. — Where  had  you  been  prior  to  that 
time?        A. — Providence    Bay. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  at  Provi- 
dence  Bay?  A. — I  had  been  there  part 
of  the  day  before  over  night,  and  left 
there   that   morning. 

Q. — Did  you  do  any  work  at  Provi- 
dence  Bay?       A. — I  did. 

Q.  How  hum  did  you  spend  at  that 
work?         A.— I    -pent     part    of    the    day 

before. 

Q. —  How  much  of  the  day?  A. — It  is 
haul    to    recall    just    exactly. 

Q. —  An  hour  or  so?  A. — Oh.  more 
than   that. 

0.      Two    or    three    hours?        A. — Ye* 

Q.  Then  how  far  i<  Providence 
Baj         from        where        Mr.        Gamey 

(1898) 
livee  '.-     A-  1   should     judge   i»;  or  17 

Q. —  You  live  at  the  Sanlt.  I  under- 
stand V      A.  — Ye-,    sir. 
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Q. — How  long  prior  to  the  10th 
August  had  you  left  the  Sault  ?  A. — 
I  left  there  about  the  10th  or  IHh, 
as  near  as  I   caw  remember. 

Q. — Of  August  ?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Where  did  you  go  from  the 
Sault  first  ?     A. — Little  Current. 

Q. — And  what  day  did  you  leave 
Little  Current  ?  A. — I  left  there  on 
the  13th. 

Q. — And  where  did  you  '  go  from 
there  ?     A. — To  Ma nitou waning. 

Q. — And  left  Manitouwaning  when  ? 
A.— On   the   14th. 

The  Chancellor  :  Were  you  driv- 
ing ?  A. — Driving  through  the  Is- 
land. ( 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  And  where  did  you 
go  after  the  14th  ?  A. — I  went  out 
in  the  township  of  Tegerman,  that 
is  south-east. 

Q. — And  oh  the  15th  ?  A. — I  was 
over  night  at  Providence  Bay,  as  I 
te^l  you. 

Q. — And  from  Providence  Bay  you 
went  to  what  place  ?  A. — To  Mel- 
drum    Bay. 

Q. — How  far  is  that  away  ?  A. — It 
is  about,  I  should  judge,  nearly  40 
miles. 

Q. — Is  Mr.  Garney's  house  right  be- 
tween Providence  Bay  anJd  Meldrum 
Bay  ?  A. — Between  Providence  Bay 
and  Meldrum  Bay  ? 

Q. — Is   it  on   the     direct     road  be- 
tween  these  places  ?     A. — 'Nearly   so. 
Q. — Well,    is    it  ?       Give      us     your 
oath  ?     I  am   told   it  is  two   or  three 
miles   out   of   the   direct    road  ?     You 

(1S94) 

were  going  direct  from  Providence 
Bay  to  Meldrum  Bay  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — How  were  you  going  ?  A. — My 
intention  wias  to  go  to  Store  Bay.  I 
was  going  to  Gore  Bay  for  dinner, 
and  probably  stay  over  Suriday. 

Q. — Then  would  you  pass  Mr. 
Gamey's  house  in  going  to  Gore  Bay  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — On    the   direct   road  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  vou  go  to  Gore  Bay  ?  A. 
—No. 

Q- — When  did  you  change  your 
mind  ?  A. — I  changed  my  mind  when 
it  was  about  S  or  10  miles  from  Mr. 
Gamey's  into  Gore  Bay.  I  intended 
to  go  there  for  dinner.  I  stopped  at 
I  was  at  Mr.  Gamey's.  As  I  tell  you. 
Mr.  Gamey's  about  11  o'clock  and 
changed  my  mind,  and  thought  I 
■might  as  well  go  to  Meldrum  Bay — 
no.  it  was  Silver-Water  it  was  called 
— the  Meldrum  Bay  road  I  was  going 

TO. 

Q. — Then  you  would  be  driving  fif- 
teen miles  to  Gore  Bay  for  your  din- 
ner ?     A. — No. 


g. — What  is  the  distance  from 
Providence  Bay  to  Gore  Bay  ?  A. — 
About   twenty-five   miles. 

Q. — And  you  were  going  to  Silver- 
Water  ?     A. — Silver-Water. 

Q. — That  was  your  objective  point 
when  you  left  Providence  Bay  ?  A. 
—  No. 

Q. — What  was  your  objective 
point  ?  A. — It  was  on  Saturday,  and 
I  doubted  whether  I  could  reach  the 
work  at  Silver-Water  in  time  to  get 
through  that  Saturday,  and  I  w.as  a 
little  bit  indifferent  whether  I  did  or 
not.  and  I   was  goiifg  into  Gore  Bay. 


(1S95) 

Q. — When  did  you  resolve  this 
doubt  you  had  in  your  mind  ?  WlaS 
it  after  you  started  on  the  journey, 
or  do  you  mean  to  tell  us  when  you 
set  out  you  did  mot  know  whether 
you  were  going  to  Gore  Bay  or  near 
Meldrum  Bay  ?  A. — I  tell  you  I 
was  going  to  Gore  Bay  when  I  start- 
ed. 

Q. — You  had  fully  made  up  your 
mind  to  that.  And  what  time  did 
you  leave  Gore  Bay  ?  A. — I  did  not 
go   to    jJore  Bay. 

Q. — Or.  at  least.  Providence  Bay  ? 
A. — il  should  judge  between  7  arid  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q. — And  you  arrived  at  Mr. 
Gamey's  house  at  what  time  ?  A. — 
About  11,  as  near  as  I  can  remem- 
ber. 

Q. — And  what  is  the  distance  from 
Providerice  Bay  to  Gamey's  house  ? 
A.- — Fifteen  miles. 

Q. — Well,  did  it  take  you  between 
7  and  8.  until  II.  to  drive  the  fif- 
teen miles  ?  A. — I  am  not  speaking 
definitely   as   to   half    an    hour. 

Q. — Didn't  you  arrive  at  Mr. 
Gamey's  house  before  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning  ?  A. — Possibly  it  might 
have  been    10   o'clock. 

Q. — 'Now,  I  am  instructed  that  you 
went  in  there  and  tied  up  your  horse  ? 
A. — That  is  not  so. 

Q. — Do  you  swear  that  you  did  ntot 
stop  at  Mr.  Gamey's  house  before  you 
were  asked  to  go  in  ?  A. — Mr. 
Gamey  was  at  the  gate  when  I  was 
driving  past. 

Q. — You  swear  that  you  did  not 
stop  there  before  he  asked  you  to  go 
in  ?  A. — I  stopped  to  speak  to  him 
as  I  always  had  done.  He  was 
standing  at  the  gate — on  the  road. 

Q. — AnM  what  was  the  first  conver- 
sation you  had  with  him  ?  A. — Well, 
just  the  ordinary  conversation,  such 
as  people  would  engage  in  as  they 
meet. 
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i 

Q. — I  >o  you  recollect  what  it  was  ? 
A. — 'I  don't  recollect  what  the  first 
conversation  was. 

Q. — How  long  were  you  talking 
with  him  before  he  asked  you  to  go 
into  the  house  V  A. — Nearly  as  sooe 
as  I  stopped  he  asked  me  to  put  up 
my  horse  and   stay  to  dinner. 

Q. — And  although  it  might  have 
been  10  o'clock,  he  asked  you  then 
to  stop  to  dinner.  Did  you  tell  him 
you  were  going  to  Gore  Bav  for  din- 
ner ?      A.— No. 

Q. — Then  you  must  have  been  with 
him  two  or  three  hours  before  din- 
ner hour,  or  what  time  did  you  get 
dinnier  V  A. — Well.  I  could  not  say.  I 
was  at  his  house.  I  presume,  about 
two  hours. 

Q. — And  you  could  not  tell  us  any- 
thing that  passed  between  you  ex- 
cept with  reference  to  his  attitude 
politically  ':  A. — In  the  ordinary  con- 
versation politics,  of  course,  came 
around. 

Q. — But  that  is  all  you  recollect 
anything  about — the  political  discus- 
sion ?     A.— Yes,    that    is    all. 

Q. — Do  you  swear  that  you  had 
not  intended  to  stop  at  Jamey's 
house — to   call   there  ?     A. — I   do. 

Q- — You  pledge  your  oath  to-  that  ? 
A. — I   did  not   know    he   was   there. 

Q- — You  did  not  know  he  was  there. 
Did  you  know  that  he  had  just  re- 
turned from  Toronto — that  he  had 
(been,  down  in  Toronto  V  A.— I  did 
not. 

Q. — You  had  not  heard  it  V     A.— No 

Q. — And    how   do   you   fix   the   date 

as   being    the    16th      August  ?     A. I 

keep  a  diary  of  my  work  as  I  So 
through   the  district. 

Q. — Show  me  the  entry  you 
have      of      this       particular   '    date  ? 

(1897) 

A. — There  is  an  entry  in  connection  with 
the  work  in  the  Township  of  Carnar- 
von, Providence  Bay,  is  in  the  Township 
"i  Carnarvon.  I  was  there  on  the  15th. 
Now,  this  .Meldnuu  Bay  and  Silver 
Water  road— I  was  there  on  the  Kith. 
So  that  make-  me  positive.  I  will  mark 
that    one    there    for   you. 

Q.  I  have  my  finger  on  it.  So.  then, 
you  have  not  go!  an  entry  here  of  being 
at  Mr.  Gamey's house !  A. — No',  thai  was 
i  -I  .in  official  vi>it.  I  did  not  consider. 

().— I  urn  not  asking  that,  x"ou  have 
no  entry?     A.— That    is  how   1    ti\    it. 

Q. —  Sou  were  at  Silver  Water  on  the 
16th  Augusl  ■'.  \.  And  I  was  at  Provi- 
dence  Bay  on  the   15th. 

Q. —  So  i  hat  you  -,i\  it  «;i-  while  you 
were   going    from    one   place    to    the   other 
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that  you  stopped  at  Mr.  Gamey's  house  1 
.v. — Yes. 

Q. — Xow.  do  you  keep  a  list  of  your 
expenses,   too?     A. — Of   my   expenses? 

I.,).— Yes.      In    tin-    book?      A.— No. 

Q. — You  do  not.  In  any  book?  A. 
—No. 

Q. — Did  not  keep  any  list  of  expenses, 
what  you  pay  for  dinner  or  anything  of 
that  kind?  Have  no  list  whatever: 
You  have  already  told  me  you  have  no 
entry.  Now.  did  you  report  to  anyone 
the  conversation  that  you  had  with  .Mr. 
Gamey  on  the  10th.  August?  A.— 1  did 
not. 

Q.— What!      A.— No. 

Q. — You  did  not?     A. — No. 

Q. — When  did  you  first  divulge  the 
conversation?  A. — I  think,  perhap-.  it 
was  after  this  excitement  on  the  floor 
of  the  House— after  Mr.  Gamey  made  his 
statement. 


(1898) 


Q. — It  was  after  Mr.  Gamey  made  his 
statement  on  the  iloor  of  the  House  that 
you  disclosed  this  conversation  on  the 
16th    August?      A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — To  whom  did  you  disclose  it?  A. 
— I  might  have  mentioned  it  to  several. 
1    was   not   very   careful   about    it. 

Q. — To  whom  did  you  mention  it  ? 
A. — I  was  not  at  all  guarded  in  men- 
tioning it   to  any  person. 

Q. — 1  do  not  ask  you  that.  I  ask  you 
whom  you  mentioned  it  to?  A. — Well, 
Mr.  Brodie.  for  one,  I  can  recollect  1 
mentioned   it   to. 

Q. — And    who    was    he? 
candidate    in    Algoma. 

Q.— Anybody    else?      A- 
it  to  several.     I  told  my  brother. 

Q. — Anybody  else?  A. — I  was  not  at 
all  guarded  in  speaking  of  it.  Mr. 
Gamey  did  not  tell  me  this  matter  in 
confidence  at   all. 

Q. — I  did  not  say  he  did.  Did  you  re- 
port it  to  any  of  the  Ministers!  A.— 
No,    I    did    not. 

Q. — Neither  directlv  or  indirectlv?  A. 
No. 

Q. — How  long  after  the  statement  \vi- 
made  in  the  House  was  it  that  you  dis- 
closed the  matter  to  Mr.  Brodie?  A. — 
1  could  not  just  remember. 

Q. — A  week  or  two  weeks  or  a  month? 
A. — It    was   not    a   month. 

o. — Do  you  know  how  my  learned  triend 
got   tin'  information  as  to  the  com 
tion?      \.     Yes,   I   presume   1  give  it   to 
him  myself. 

Q.- — Do  you  know  how  he  became  aware 
thai    you    had    such    a    conversation 
— I   do   not    know   that. 

Q. — Did  von  write  to  anvbody  about 
it?      A.— I  'diil   not. 
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(1899) 

Q. — You  did  not  write  to  anybody 
about  it.  Did  you  have  on  the  16th  any 
road  to  examine  near  Gamey's  place? 
A. — I  told  you  I  came  to  Providence 
Bay 

Q. — Had  you  any  road  to  examine  near 
his  place?     A. — Xo,  I  had  no  road. 

Q. — You  did  not  examine  any  road. 
Now,  were  you  on  your  way  from  Car- 
narvon road  to  Silver  Water  road?  A. 
— I  explained  about  it  being  a  Saturday, 
and  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  whether 
I  would  go  into  Gore  Bay  or  go  to  Silver 
Water.  I  had  almost  made  up  my  mind 
to  go  into  Gore  Bay,  in  fact,  1  had  fully 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  into  Gore  Bay, 
until  I  passed  Mr.  Gamey's  house. 

Q. — If  you  were  going  from  the  Car- 
narvon road  to  the  Silver  Water  road 
you  would  go  several  miles  out  of  your 
way  in  order  to  call  at  Mr.  Gamey's 
place— some  five  miles — if  you  had  been 
going  from  the  Carnarvon  road  to  Silver 
Water  road  you  would  have  gone  four 
or  five  miles  out  of  your  way?  A. — No, 
not  so  far.     Possibly  two  miles. 

Q. — Possibly  two  miles  out  of  your 
road. 

Mr.  Gamey:   Five  miles  exactly. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  What  do  you  say?  Mr. 
Gamey  says  it  would  be  five  miles?  A. 
If  I  had  a  map,  I  could  show  where  Mr. 
Gamey  lives,  and  show  he  is  not  correct. 

Q. — Are  you  quite  sure  it  would  not 
be  more  than  two  miles  out  of  your  way? 
A. — To  be  correct,,  it  might  be  2y2  miles. 

Q. — So  that,  of  course,  if  you  had  to 
go  two  miles  one  way  and  two  miles  the 
other  way.  that  would  be  five  miles  out 
of  your  way  ?  A. — I  explained  to  you  1 
was  not  going  to  Mr.  Gamey's  at  all.  I 
was  going  to  Gore  Bay. 

(1900) 

Q. — Now,  you  say  you  had  this  con- 
versation on  the  16th  August,  and  did 
not  report  it  to  anybody  until  after  the 
statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Gamey  in 
the  House?    A. — I  do  not  think  so. 

Q. —  lou  do  not  think  so.  You  did  not 
discuss  it  with  anybody  ?  A. — I  may 
have   privately   with   my   brother. 

Q. — But  you  have  no  recollection  of 
ever  discussing  it  with  anybody?  A. — 
I  have  no   recollection. 

Q. — Now,  at  this  time  in  August  that 
you  say  he  had  the  conversation,  do  you 
recollect  what  the  Government  majority 
was  at  that  time?  A. — Somewhere 
about  three  or  four,  I  think. 

Q. — Wasn't  it  one  at  that  time?  A. 
— I  do  not  recollect. 

(1901) 

Q. — Whether  it  was  one  majority  at 
that  time  or  not?  A. — I  don't  recol- 
lect. 

Gl 


Q. — Now,  I  suppose  that  you  were 
aware  that  Mr.  Gamey  was  the  nom- 
inee of  the  Conservative  convention? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  that  he  ran  as  a  Conserva- 
tive ?       A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  that  in  his  platform  speeches 
he  denounced  in  vigorous  terms  the  Ross 
Government?       A. — I  think  he  did. 

Q. — That  he  denounced  the  policy  of 
the  Ross  Government  in  respect  of  the 
mining  policy,  the  timber  policy,  in  fact, 
the  whole  policy  of  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment?       A. — I   think   he   did. 

Q. — And  there  was  no  doubt  so  far  as 
you  were  concerned,  that  you  had  looked 
upon  him  at  that  time  as  an  out-and- 
out  Conservative  running  in  the  Conser- 
vative interests?  A. — He  was  un- 
doubtedly   the   Conservative   nominee. 

Q. — And  you  expected  he  was  an  out- 
and-out  Conservative  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion? A. — That  was  my  surprise,  when 
he  told  me  he  was  going  to  support  the 
Government. 

Q. — He  denounced  them  in  such  strong 
language,  that  when  he  told  you  he 
was  going  to  support  the  Government, 
on  the  16th  August — when  he  told  you 
that,  you   were  amazed?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  express  to  him  your  sur- 
prise?      A. — I   may   have. 

Q. — But  whether  you  expressed  it  to 
him  or  not,  you  were  undoubtedly  very, 
very  much  surprised?       A. — I  was. 

Q. — Did  you  ask  him  how  he  could 
square  his  attitude  with  the  Conserva- 
tives who  had  supported  him?  A. — I 
did. 

Q. — And  I  «uppose  you  thought  he 
would  have  very  much  difficulty  in 
satisfying  the  Conservative  supporters? 
A. — I   thought  naturally  he   would. 

(1902) 

Q. — And  then  he  pointed  out  that  one 
of  them  he  would  probably  silence  by 
getting  a  subsidy  for  the  Government 
for  his  telephone  line?  A. — Yes,  he 
mentioned   that. 

Q. — He  was  to  satisfy  him  at  the  pub- 
lic  expense?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — Now  did  he  tell  you  how  he  was 
to  satisfy  the  others?  A. — Yes.  Dr. 
Johnston,  of  Gore  Bay — he  spoke  of 
having  him  appointed  as  Jail  Surgeon. 

Q. — And  what  about  the  other  man, 
Mr.  Irving — what  was  he  to  get  out  of 
the  public?  A. — He  was  going  to  find 
some  position   for  him. 

Q. — He  was  going  to  satisfy  all  these 
people  by  providing  something  from  the 
public    chest  ?        A. — Yes. 

Q. — Now.  I  understand  that  you  are  a 
strong  Reformer,  and  always  have  been  ? 
A. — I  vote  that  way. 

Q. — And  work  that  way  whenever  you 
do  work?  A. — I  work  on  Colonization 
Roads  a  little. 
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Q— And  do  some  political  work  on  the 
roads,  too,  a?  well  as  road  work?  A— 
I  have  never  been  asked  to. 

Q._What  is  that?  A.— I  have  never 
been  asked  to.  , 

O— But  you  have  done  it  without  be- 
in*    asked?        A.-I   do   not   think   so. 

0_What?       A— I  do  not  think  so. 

q_Do  you  swear  that  you  have  never 
canvassed  for  the  Liberal  candidate?  A. 
— Xo.  I  cannot  do  that. 

q_You  cannot  do  that.  And  while 
you'  are  working  on  the  road,  you  might 
do  a  little  good  political  work?  A.— 
Well,  I  am  not  supposed  to. 

q_I  know  you  are  not  supposed  to. 
Officials  are  not  supposed  to  do  it,  but 

(1903) 

frequently  do  it.  At  all  events  you 
were  an  active  supporter  of  the  Govern- 
ment— of  the  Ross  Government?  A  — 
As  an  official  in  the  district. 

Q— Interested  in  the  continuance  in 
office  of  the  Ross  Government?  A.— In 
the  administration  in  the  particular  de- 
partment that  I  was  employed  under 

q —When  did  the  raise  in  salary  take 
place?       A.— On   the   7th   July. 
y  Q— And  just  about  this  time  you  got 
a   raise   of    salarv   did   you   not— a   con- 
siderable raise?       A.— I  think  I  did 

Q__Of  how  much?  A.— That  is  hard 
to  define.  It  was  in  connection  with 
some  travelling  expenses  I  was  allowed, 
that  I  heretofore  had  not  been  allowed. 

q — a  raise  of  salary  took  place  on 
the  7th  July,  and  you  cannot  give  us 
approximately  in  figures  how  much  that 
rai^e   was?       A. — No. 

Q  —  500?       A.— Oh,  no. 

Q.— What?       A.— No. 

Q_It  was  not  as  much  as  $500?     A. 

—No. 

Q—  And  you  tell  us  you  cannot  say 
approximately  how   much   it   was?       A. 

No.       I  cannot  without  my  book. 

Q. — Then  you  knew,  of  course,  at  the 
time  of  this  conversation  with  Mr. 
Gamey,  that  the  position  of  the  Ross 
Government  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
somewhat  precarious?  A.— T  do  not 
know  that  we  were  discussing  that  to 
anv   extent. 

Q.— I  am  not  saying  you  were.  But 
you  knew  like  everyone  else  who  read 
the  newspapers,  that  the  position  of 
the  Ross  Government  was  somewhat 
precarious?  A.— Their  majority  was 
small.  That  was  generally  known. 
(1904) 
Q__It  would  be  a  matter  of  very 
great  moment  to  them  to  know  that 
the.V  could  increase  that  majority?  A. 
— Yes,  naturally. 

q, — And  the  statement,  made  by  Mr. 
Gamey  to  you  that  he  was  going  to  sup- 
port the  Government,  was  a  great  sur- 
prise?      A. — It  was. 
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Q_Whv  didn't  you  then  at  once 
communicate  that  to  the  Premier  so  as 
to  ease  his  mind,  to  some  extent?  A.— 
Well,  I  have  never  been  in  communica- 
tion 'with  the  Premier,  or  any  other  of 
the  Minister^  only  the  one  I  am  work- 
ing under. 

q. Why    didn't    you    communicate    to 

the  one  vou  are  working  under— Mr. 
Latchford?  A.— Well,  I  did  not  con- 
sider  that   that   was   my   business. 

Q—  Didn't  you  think  it  would  be  a 
welcome  piece  of  news  to  him?  A. — 
Well,  Mr.  Gamey  told  me 

Q—  Didn't  you  think  it  would  be  a 
welcome  piece  of  news  to  Mr.  Latch- 
ford? A.— Well,  I  cannot  say  as  to 
that;  I  do  not  think  he  would  be  dis- 
appointed. 

The  Chancellor:  What  did  you  say 
Mr.  Gamey  told  you  and  you  were 
stopped?  What"  were  you  goingto 
say?  You  say  Mr.  Gamey  told  you 
and      you      were      stopped?  A. — Mr. 

Gamey  told  me  he  was  going  to  support 
the  Government,  and  I  expected  natur- 
ally Mr.  Gamey  would  inform  the  Min- 
isters at  the  proper  time  of  his  inten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  He  had  not  told  you  he 
had  informed  the  Ministers  before  that? 
A. — No,  he  had  not. 

Q. — And  so  far  as  you  knew,  none  of 
the  Ministers  knew  about  it?  A. — So 
far  as  I  knew. 

(1905) 

Q. — Then  why  didn't  you  communi- 
cate that  fact  to  Mr  Latchford?  A. — 
Well,  as  I  told  you,  I  did  not  consider 
it  my  business.  I  am  employed  in  con- 
nection with  colonization  roads. 

Q. — Is  it  not  your  business  to  ask 
for  votes,  and  yet  you  say  sometimes 
you  have  done  that  ?     A. — I  have. 

Q. — At  all  events,  you  did  not  com- 
municate it  to  anybody?  A. — I  did  not. 
Q. — Were  you  and  Mr.  Gamey  on 
friendly  terms?  A. — Always  have  been. 
Q. — Then,  did  you  become  aware  that 
Mr.  Carney  had  got  the  patronage  for 
Manitoulin  District  from  the  Govern- 
ment ?     A. — No. 

Q. — You  never  heard  that?  \  — i-bnd 
heard  it,  l>ut  not  througb  any  official 
source 

Q. — Vroni  whom  did  you  *iear  it?  A. 
Why.    from    men    on    the    street. 

(/. — Did  it  seem  to  ge  generally  known' 
A. — It  seemed  to  be  general  talk:  it 
seemed    to   1"'    doubted   considerably. 

Q.--H  was  a  current  rumor  he  had  got 
the  patronage?     A.— It  was  a  rumor. 

ii.  And  vou  had  heard  it  on  several 
occasions.  Then,  on  the  3rd  January, 
yon  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Works  the  list  of  grants  that  Mr. 
Gamey  wished  to  have  made  in  your  dis- 
trict for  colonization  roads?     A.— Yes. 
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Q. — 3rd  January,  1903.  Xow,  you  say 
in  that  letter:  "I  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Gamey  expects  some  pat- 
ronage in  making  grants  and  appoint- 
ments"? A.— Yes.  The  letter  I  enclos- 
ed with  that  will  show  you  where  I  was 
led  to  believe  that.  Mr.  Gamey  led  me 
to  believe  that  in  his  letter. 

(1906) 

<l — But  you  had  been  led  to  believe 
it  by  statements  made  by  others?  A. — 
By   Mr.    Gamey's   letter   chiefly. 

Q. — "1  have  been  led  to  believe  Mr. 
Gamey  expects  some  patronage  in  mak- 
ing grants  and  appointments."  A. — Mr. 
Gamey's  letter  will  explain  that  portion 
of  the  letter. 

Q.— Then  you  say  also:  "But  fear  that 
unless  some  decided  advantage  shall  be 
obtain.-J  from  this,  we  are  running  th? 
risk  of  den  oralizing  our  party  in  that 
portion  of  the  district  for  the  future." 
So  that  you  did  not  approve  of  Mr. 
Gamey  getting  the  patronage  ?  A. — For 
the  reason,  as  I  explained  to  you,  his 
grants  I  did  not  think  were  asked  so 
much  in  the  public  interests,  as  they 
were  in  a  political  interest,  and  for  that 
reason  I  would  not  support  them. 

Q. — Then  you  say  in  that  the  letter 
that  you  enclose  in  this  to  Latchford 
on  the  3rd  January — you  say  that  that 
led  you  to  believe  he  expected  the  pat- 
ronage .'  Is  that  it?  A. — Mr.  Gamey's 
letter. 

Q. — Is  this  the  letter  enclosed,  the  let- 
ter of  the  24th  December?  You  need 
not  read  it  all  through.  Did  you  re- 
ceive another  letter?  A. — I  received 
another   one   besides    this. 

Q. — What  date?  A. — If  you  show  it 
to  me   I  can   tell. 

Mr.  Johnston:  There  are  two  of  the 
same    date. 

Mr.  Bitchie:  Is  that  the  one  you  refer 
to?  A. — Yes.  You  will  see  where  he 
cites  that  in  his  letter. 

0. — What  does  he  cite  in  his  letter? 
Where  does  he  tell  you  that  in  the  let- 
ter? A. — He  says  you  will  find  the 
Department  understand  that  I  am  going 
to  ask.  and  I  wish  you  to  do  your  best 
to  push  them  through. 

(1907) 

Q. — You  will  find  the  Department  un- 
derstand what  I  am  going  to  ask  ?  A. — 
That  is  the  first  and  only  intimation  I 
ever  had  from . 

Q. — You  told  us  you  had  it  from  cur- 
rent rumor,  that  he  had  the  patronage? 
A. — It  was  talked  of  on  the  street,  but 
that  is  the  first  notice  I  ever  had.  or 
intimation  that  I  had  in  any  definite 
way. 

Q. — Then  vou  erot  two  letters  of  the 
24th?     A.— Dated  the  24th. 

0. — Both  came  in  the  same  envelope.  I 
suppose — one  being  a  letter  that  might 


be  regarded  say,  as  official,  and  the 
other  private?     A. — Private. 

Q- — The  private  letter  is  the  only  one 
that  refers  to  the  patronage?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — In  the  other  he  simply  asks  you 
to  recommend  the  particular  grants  that 
he  mentions?  That  is  all  in  the  official 
letter.  Xow,  did  you  send  both  these 
letters    1o   the    Minister?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — The  one  marked  private,  as  well 
as  the  other?     A. —  I  did. 

Q. — 1  hen  when  you  say :  "I  beg  to 
enclose  you  letter  from  Gamey,"  you 
should  have  said  '"letters"  from  Mr. 
Gamey  ?  A. — Well,  the  one  was  a  let- 
ter,  and   the   other   was   a   list, 

(1908) 

Q. — Oh,  no,  they  were  both  letters, 
both  addressed  to  you?  A. — Possibly  I 
should  have  said  "letters";  they  were 
both  enclosed  with  that. 

Q. — What  reply  did  you  get  from  Mr. 
Latchford  to  this  letter  of  yours  of  the 
3rd  January?  A. — None  at  all.  I  did 
not  expect  any. 

Q. — You  did  not  get  any?     A. — No. 

Q. — So  that  you  did  not  hear  from 
him  as  to  whether  the  patronage  was 
to  go  to  Mr.  Gamey  or  not?  A. — I  did 
not. 

Q. — Now,  what  was  the  next  com- 
munication that  you  had  from  Mr. 
Gamey?  What  is  the  next  letter  you 
got  from  Mr.  Gamey?  A. — I  think  about 
the  25th    lanuary. 

Q. — Was  that  it,  the  30th  January! 
A. — It  might  have  been.  I  only  re- 
ceived these  three  letters  from  Mr 
Gamey. 

Q.— There  is  a  letter  of  the  30th  Janu- 
ary. Is  that  the  next?  A. — Yes.  sir. 
that  would  he  the  next. 

The  Chief  Justice:  What  is  the  num- 
ber of  that  exhibit? 

Mr.  Bitchie:  That  is  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Campbell.     Was  that  sent  to  you? 

The  Chief  Justice:  What  exhibit  is 
that?     A   new  one? 

Mr.  Bitchie:  No,  my  Lord.  Exhibit  39 
three  documents. 

Witness:  That  is  not  my  letter  at  all 
There  was  a  letter  somewhere  about 
that  date— about  the  25th  or  30th  -TnTiu- 
ary — along  in  that  week  I  got  a  letter 
from   Mr.   Gamey. 

Mr.  .lohnston:  We  had  it  m-oduced 
here.     Perhaps  Mr.  McPherson  has  it. 

Mr.  Bitchie:  Then  he  went  on  writing 

you,  as  if  he  had  the  patronage?     A  — 

No.    I    do    not    think    he    felt    confident 

himself        that      he      had,      because— 

« 

(1909) 

Q— Did  he  tell  you  so?  A.— He  put  a 
good  deal  of  energy  in  trying  to  arrange 
He    wrote    me    at   Sault    Ste.   Marie — he 

0. — How  do  you  know  he  did?  A. — 
with  me. 
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was    there    a    couple    of    days — he    tele- 
phoned to  nay  house  two  or  three  times. 

Q. — How  do  you  know  what  he  want- 
ed to  see  you  about?  A. — His  letter  ex- 
plains. 

Q.— Which  letter?  A.— You  have  it 
there.  The  letter  of  the  30th,  after  he 
left  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  which  he  re- 
gretted not  seeing  me,  that  he  wanted 
to  talk  aibout  roads.  I  do  not  think  he 
felt  confident  himself  that  he  had  the 
patronage. 

Q. — Now  I  see  in  this  very  letter  of 
the  3rd  February  you  say,  "The  enclosed 
petition  for  10th  concession  Campbell 
road  is  not  included  in  your  former 
list"'.'      A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — But  can  be  included  either  in  sup- 
plemental estimates  or  taken  from  the 
street  roads  grant?  A. — Short  roads 
grant. 

Q. — "If  you  are  intending  to  come  to 
the  Sault  in  the  near  future  and  could 
give  me  an  idea  when  you  will  be  here. 
I  will  be  glad  to  meet  you  and  talk 
over  road  matters." 

The  Chancellor:  Has  that  letter  been 
put  in  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Oh.  yes.  my  Lord.  It 
is  part  of  this  exhibit  39. 

Q. — So  that  that  is  the  way  you 
wrote  him.     A. — Exactly. 

Q. — Telling  him  it  could  be  included 
in  the  supplemental  grants  or  taken 
from  the  short  roads?  A. — Did  I  say 
it  could   or  it  might. 

Q. — But  it  can  be  included  either  in 
the  supplemental  estimates  or  taken 
from  short  roads  grants?  A. — Tt  could 
be  included. 

(1010) 

Then  you  wind  up  by  saying  that  if 
he  was  going  to  the  Sault  in  the  near 
future  and  could  give  you  an  idea  when 
he  would  be  up  that  you  would  be  glad 
to  meet  him  and  could  talk  over  road 
matters?  A. — 'As  1  would  be  with  any 
person. 

Q. — It  was  not  because  he  was  mem- 
ber for  the  district,  was  it.  that  you 
wished  to  talk  it  over  with  him?  A. — 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  deference 
due  to  a   member  of  Parliament. 

Q. — And  more  deference  due  to  him 
when  he  happens  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment?    A.— Well 

Q.— Well?     A.— Possibly. 

Q. — Possibly  that  might  be  so.  Then 
apparently  you  did  not  wish  that  Mr. 
Gamev  should  have  the  patronage'  A. 
— Well.  T  did  not  think  he  was  using  it 
in  the  way  that  he  professed  to  use  it 
or   for  the   interest    that  he  professed. 

Q. — But  it  did  not  make  any  differ- 
ence how  he  used  it  provided  the  party 
cnnld  <_ret  a  decided  advantage  from  it. 
did    it?      A. — -My    letter    there    explains 
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itself.     I  have  nothing  to  say  about  that 
letter. 

Q. — If  the  party  got  a  decided  ad- 
vantage by  giving  the  patronage  to  Mr. 
Gamey  then  you  are  quite  willing  he 
should  have  it.  At  all  events  that  is 
how  you  put  it.  You  say  you  have  been 
led  to  believe  he  expects  the  patronage 
in  grants  and  appointments,  but  fear 
that  unless  some  decided  advantage 
shall  be  obtained  from  this  we  are  run- 
ning the  risk  of  demoralizing  our  party 
in  that  portion  of  the  district  for  the 
future.     A. — Read   the  rest   of   that. 

(1911) 

Q. — Yes.  I  have  read  the  whole  of  it 
before.  I  am  asking  you  now  what  you 
consider  a  sufficiently  decided  advant- 
age to  induce  the  Government  to  give 
i  him  the  patronage?  A. — That  is  for  the 
Minister  to  decide  himself,  what  he 
would  consider  an  advantage. 

Q. — What  he  would  consider.  What 
greater  advantage  could,  in  your  opin- 
ion, at  that  time  accrue  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  the  support  of  Mr.  Gamey 
as  a  member?  A. — That  was  a  decided 
advantage  to  the  Government  to  have 
Mr.  Gamey's  support. 

Q. — And  that  is  the  only  advantage.  I 
suppose  that  you  thought  could  accrue 
to  the  Government  so  far  a-  Mr.  Game/ 
was  concerned?  A. — That  would  be  an 
advantage. 

Q. — Can  you  conceive  of  any  other 
advantage?  A. — That  in  itself  would  be 
an  advantage. 

Q. — And  a  decided  advantage,  wouldn't 
it?  That  is  what  the  Government  most 
wanted  at  that  time,  votes  to  keep  them 
in  power?  A. — I  suppose  that  is  what 
the    Government    want. 

Q. — And  yet  you  tell  us  that  on  the 
Kith  August,  -nine  months  prior  to  this 
time,  you  knew  Gamey  was  going  to 
support  the  Government  because  you 
got  it  from  his  own  lips?  A. — I  did  not 
know.  I  said  Mr.  Gamey  had  told  me. 
Q. — Did  you  believe  what  he  told 
you?  A. — 'Well,  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  told  me  that  day  1  was  in- 
clined to  believe  him. 

Q. — Then  knowing  that  he  was  going 
to  support  the  Government,  why  did 
you  want  to  write  in  this  way.  that  un- 
less they  were  going  to  get  a  decided 
advantage?  A. — Well.  I  explained  my 
reasons  in   that  letter. 

Q. — The  letter  speaks  for  itself  \ 
—Yes. 

(1012) 

Q.— Can    you    suggest    any    other 
vantage    that    could    accrue    to    the    Qoi 
crnment  beyond  his  vote?     A. — Possibly 
that    is   not    for  me   to   suggest.     I  can- 
not   tell    whether   it    is   or   not. 
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Q—  You  say  to  the  Minister— you 
demur  to  his  'getting  the  patronage  un- 
less the  party  is  going  to  get  some  de- 
cided advantage  iby  giving  it  to  him? 
A. — T  have  said  I  thought  it  was  an 
advantage  for  the  Government  at  that 
time   to  have   Mr.   Gamey's   support. 

Q. — We  all  agree  with  you  in  that. 
Can  you  suggest  any  other  advantage 
that  the  Government  could  get  beyond 
Gamey's  vote?  A. — Well,  I  do  not  know 
what  would  be  considered  an  advantage. 
I  have  said  that  his  vote  would  be  con- 
sidered an  advantage. 

Q. — You  did  not  know  what  would 
be  a  decided  advantage?  A. — As  I  have 
said  his  vote  would  be  considered  an 
advantage.  You  say  any  other  advant- 
age.    I  do  not  know. 

Q. — You  cannot  suggest  any  other  ad- 
vantage? A. — -I  cannot  suggest  any 
other. 

Q. — Why,  then,  was  it  that  you  did 
not  tell  Mr.  Latchford  in  this  letter  that 
Gamey  had  said  he  was  going  to  sup- 
port the  Government?  A. — I  did  tell 
him  in  that  letter  of  the  conversation 
that  Mr.   Gamev  'and   T  had  had. 

0— Did  vou?'    A.— Yes. 

Mr.  Riddell:     Exhibit  47  is  the  letter. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Now.  did  you  say  you 
told  in  that  letter  that  Gamey  said  he 
was  going  to  support  the  Government? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Point   it   out   to  me? 

(1013) 

The  Chancellor  :  This  letter  is  in,  is 
it  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :   Yes.  my  Lord. 

Witness  :  You  can  discern  there  it 
Bpeaks  of  Mr.  Gamey  that  we  have  talk- 
ed the  subject  together,  but  I  have  only 
Ins  statement  of  what  he  alleges. 

Mr.  Riddell  :    That  is   Exhibit  47. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  But  the  letter 
which  is  enclosed  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  That  is  the  letter  of  the 
24th  December.  Exhibits  23  and  24.  Ho 
says  he  enclosed  both. 

The  Chancellor  :  What  is  the  date  of 
the  letter  vou  have  been  just  referring 
to  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  January  3rd.  1003.  E\ 
hibit   47. 

The  Chancellor  :  Tn  which  the  witness 
says  he  and  Gamey  had  been  talking  to- 
gether ? 

^lr.   Ritchie  :    January   3rd. 

Q. — Now.  what  you  did  tell  him  was 
this.  You  say,  "I  beg  to  enclose  yoi  a 
letter  from  Mr.  (iamey  together  with  a 
list  of  grants  and  petitions  for  one  in 
particular.  This  letter  I  am  also  at  a 
loss  to  knoAV  in  just  what  terms  to  make 
a  reply.  However,  courtesy,  and  the.  fact 
of  Mr.  Gamey  being  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,    would    demand    a    reply    in 


any  case.  Nothing  was  said  about  Mr. 
(iamey  supporting  the  Government.  A. — 
Read  on. 

Q. — I  will  read  on.  "I  have  been  led 
to  believe  Mr.  Gamey  expects  some 
patronage  in  making  grants  and  ap- 
pointments," and  so  on.  "I  think  pjR 
sibly  1  know  this  man  more  thoroughly 
through  long  acquaintance  than  some  of 
his  intimate  political  friends."  Who  w  're 
his  political  friends  that  you  speak  f  ? 
Conservatives  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  'referred     to     Conservatives  ? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — Said  nothing  about  his  change  of 
politics  ?    You    said   "I    know    this    man 
through    long   acquaintance      more    thoi 
oughly  than  some  of  his  intimate  polili- 
cal  friends.     There  you  referred  you  say 


(1914) 

to   his   Conservative   friends  ?      A. — Anv 
of  his  political  friends. 

Q. — You  mean  Conservatives  ?  A. — 
Any  political  friends. 

Q. — What  side  of  politics  ?  A. — Any 
side. 

Q. — And  you  told  us  before  that  he 
was  elected  as  Conservative  ?     A. — Yl-s. 

Q. — And  you  said  a  little  while  ago 
in  the  box  that  you  referred  to  his  Con- 
servative friends  ?  Do  you  want  to  take 
that  back  ?  A. — Is  it  not  possible  for  * 
Conservative  to  have  other  friends  ? 

Q. — Did  you  mean  his  Liberal  friends 
when  you  referred  to  political  friends  ? 
A. — I  meant  by  that  his  Conservat've 
political  friends  of  course. 

Q. — Well,  why  did  you  hedge  about 
it  ?  He  is  a  man  considerably  over-esti- 
mated, is  extremely  zealous  and  ambit- 
ious for  power  and  patronage.  I  feel  that 
you  should  be  made  fully  aware  of  the 
foregoing  .acts,  and  it  is  my  excuse,  eUi. 
You  can  discern  from  it  that  we  have 
talked  the  subject  together. — A  that  is 
the  first  intimation  I  gave  Mr  Latchford 
that  Mr.  Gamey  and  I  had  been  talking 
together. 

Q. — Why  didn't  you  enlighten  him  a 
little  more,  and  tell  him  the  subjeet 
matter  of  the  talk  was  that  he  would 
support  the  Government.  "But  T  IiavvJ 
only  his  statement  for  what  he  alleges." 
Let  us  see  that  private  letter.  (Exh'bu 
23),  "I  believe  that  you  should  be  mad-; 
aware  of  the  foregoing  facts,  and  this  is 
my  excuse  for  forwarding  you  this  pri- 
vate letter.  You  can  discern  from  it 
that  Ave  have  talked  the  subject  mat- 
ter together,  but  I  have  only  his  state- 
ment for  what  he  alleges."  Now  let  us 
see  how  much  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
matter  by  this  private  letter. 

The  Chancellor  :  There  was  another 
private  letter. 
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Mr.  Ritchie  :  There  was  a  letter  en- 
closing  u>th,   dated   the   same   date. 

(1915) 

The  Chancellor  :  I  thought  he  refer- 
red to  this  private  letter  as  the  one  he 
was  writing. 

Witness  :   It  was  the  enclosed  lettei. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  There  was  the  enclosed 
letter. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  There  were  two  letters, 
one  that  might  be  considered  as  official 
and  the  other  marked  "private,"  ani 
he  excuses  himself  for  enclosing  the  pri- 
vate letter.  That  is  dated  December 
24th,  exhibit  23. 

Xow  all  he  says  in  this  letter  is  "En- 
closed find  list  of  grants,  etc.  Will  you 
kindly  forward  to  the  department.  There 
is  only  one  petition.  The  others  have 
all  had  petitions  before,  and  are  all  Vi?r,- 
needy  cases.  You  will  find  that  the  de- 
partment understands  that  1  am  goin^ 
to  ask.  and  I  wish  you  to  do  the  b<!8t 
to  push  them  through.  I  will  go  down 
about  the  7th  January,  and  go  to  tie 
department  and  back  you  up  all  I  e.^n. 
I  had  fully  expected  to  "n  to  the  Saul? 
to  see  you  before  Xmas,  but  I  found  I 
did  not  have  time.  Kindly  advise  me 
of  any  further  way  I  can  assist  you  in 
these  or  any  other  grants.  Yours'  tru'v 
R.  R.  Gamey." 

Is  there  a  word  in  that  to  indicate 
that  he  promised  or  told  you  he  wo  lid 
support  tne  Government  ?'  A. — I  think- 
so. 

Q. — At  all  events  that  is  the  oul? 
justification— that  letter  ?  A.— He  had 
been  in  Toronto  here  several  times  dur 
ing  the  interval  between  the  time  I  had 
been  talking  to  him  and  the  date  on 
which  1  received  this  letter.  F~  ,i\** 
here  you  will  find  the  department  under- 
stand that  I  am  going  to  ask. 
^  The  Chancellor  :  Ts  it  understan  Is 
"What  T  am  going  to  ask."  or  under- 
stands "that  I  am  {joiner  to  ask  ?" 

(1916) 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Xow.  T  suppose  that  13 
a  member  he  mi<jht  ask  the  department 
for  these  grants  without  changing  his 
political  allegiance?  A.— Well,  I  infer- 
red   from    tnat    letter    thai     Mr.    Carney 

wished  me  to  understand  that  he  was  to 

have  the  patronage  in  the  distribution  of 
these  different  road  grants  and  the  loca- 
tion of  fhem. 

Q. — Ts  there  anything  said  in  that  let- 
ter to  indicate  to  Mr.  T.atehford  th.it 
Gamey  had  changed  his  political  a3- 
lepiance.  and  was  Lroin<:  to  support  the 
Government  ?  A. — T  would  take  it  that 
wav. 

Q. — You  would  take  it  what  way  * 
A. — That  he  expected  to  be  consulted. 
and    that    he    wanted    me    to    understand 
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that  he  was  to  be  consulted.  For  that 
reason  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Latch  ford  to  let 
him  know  just  the  position  that  Mr. 
Carney  had  taken,  or  was  assuming  tc 
take.     I  did  not  believe  him  at  the  time 

Q. — And  you  swore  in  the  box  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  when  he  told  you  on 
the  16th  August  you  did  believe  him  ! 
A. — I  am  speaking  of  this  letter  now. 

Q. — What  part  did  you  not  believa  ' 
A. — 1  did  not  believe  that  paragraph 
there.  "You  wJTl  find  the  department 
understand  that   I  am  going  to  ask." 

Q. — You  did  not  believe  that  ?  A.  - 
Well.  I  doubted  it.  I  cannot  say  I  dis- 
believed it,  although  i  wanted  some 
verification  other  than  Mr.  Gamey  s 
statement. 

Q.— At  all  events  you  did  not  believe 
it  ?     A.— I   doubted   it. 

Q. — Then  if  you  doubted  he 
had  any  arrangement  or  under- 
standing with  the  department 
why   didn't     you     tell     them     explicitly 


(1917) 

that  he  had  promised  to  support  the 
Government?  A. — Well.  I  consider  that 
I  would  be  undertaking  a  good  deal  to 
address  a  member  of  the  Government 
on  something  outside  of  my  own  line  of 
work  or  business.  I  considered  that 
was  none  of  my  'business  at  all. 

Q. — That  is  your  excuse.  Xow,  doesn't 
it  occur  to  you  that  this  letter  itself 
was  outside  the  line  of  vour  dutv?  A. 
— Xo. 

Q. — When  you  told  him  that  he  should 
not  net  the  patronage  unless  some  de- 
cided advantage  should  accrue  to  the 
party.  Did  you  think  that  was  part 
of  your  duty?  A. — I  consider  that  was 
my  duty   to  my  chief. 

Q. —  'I'd  point  that  out.  That  unless 
the  party  got  some  decided  advantage, 
that  Gamey  should  not  get  the  patron- 
age? A. — Xot  at  all.  T  considered  it 
my  duty  to  acquaint  my  chief,  and  let 
him  know  the  exact  condition  of  affairs, 
and  my  impression  of  it.  let  it  go  for 
what  it  was  worth,  he  could  put  his 
own  discount  on  it  after  he  received 
my  letter. 

Q. — And  you  thought  you  would  he 
goinjr  outside  of  your  duty  if  you  dis- 
closed to  the  (Minister  that  Gamey  said 
he  had  changed  his  political  allegiance? 
A. — That   is  another  subject  altogether. 

Q. —  Did  you  have  »nv  conrmunicatiou 
from  the  .Minister  of  Public  Works. 
susrcestin.T  that  Mr.  Gamey  should  have 
the  patronage?     A. — T  did  not. 

0- — Did  you  ever  have  any  communi- 
cation from  'Mr.  Stratton.  or  any  Minis- 
ter, intimating  that  they  expected 
Gamey  was  o-oinrr  to  support  the  Q  >y 
eminent?      A. — T  did   not. 
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(1918) 

Q. — Nothing  of  that  kind  at  all.  Then 
did  you  infer  that  'Mr.  Gamey  would  not 
get  the  patronage  unless  he  was  sup- 
porting the  Government?  A. — -Did  I  in- 
fer in  my  letter? 

Q. — -Did  you  infer  at  the  time  you 
wrote  the  letter  to  the  Minister — did 
you  think  that  was  the  only  way  he 
could  get  the  patronage,  'by  supporting 
the  Government?  A. — I  was  not  talking 
of  patronage. 

Q. — Oh,  yes,  you  have  referred  to  pat- 
ronage in  this,  saying  he  expected  it. 
Did  you  -believe  at  that  time  that  he 
would  not  get  the  patronage  unless  he 
supported  the  Government?  A. — -I  cov- 
ered the  whole  ground  in  that  letter. 

Q. — Was  that  what  you  believed  at 
the  time  you  wrote  that  letter?  A. — 
He  had  told  me  he  was  a  supporter  of 
the  Government. 

Q. — 'Did  you  believe  he  would  not  get 
the  patronage  unless  he  did  support  the 
Government?  A. — -He  had  told  me  he 
would. 

Q. — Answer  my  question.  Did  you  be- 
lieve he  would  not  get  the  patronage 
unless  he  supported  the  Government  ? 
A. — I  did  not  know.  I  have  not  the  dis- 
tribution of  patronage.  I  'Was  not  giv- 
ing Mr.  Gamey  patronage. 

Q. — And  you  had  no  belief  about  the 
matter,  one  way  or  the  other?  A. — I 
did  not  know. 

Q. — And  you  swear  that  you  had  no 
belief?     A. — I  swear  I  did  not  know. 

Q. — What  did  you  believe  at  the  time 
you  wrote  £Tie  letter?  Did  you  believe 
that  unless  he  supported  the  Govern- 
ment he  would  not  get  the  patronage? 
A. — I  could  not  believe  what  I  did  not 
know.     I  did  not  know. 

(1919) 

Q. — You  decline  to  say  whether  you 
believe  it  or  not?     A. — I  do  not  know. 

0. — You  decline  to  say  whether  you 
believed  it  or  not?  I  am  asking  you? 
A. — I  say  I  do  not  know  what  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Government  would  be  re- 
garding Mr.  Gamey. 

0.— That  is  all 'you  will  say?  You 
will  not  say  what  your  belief  was?  A. 
— T  do  not  know.  T  do  not  know  what 
their  mind  or  opinion  is. 

Q. — Who  was  the  independent  candi- 
date in  the  election  contest?  A. — Mr. 
McMillan. 

0- — Did  you  have  any  conversation 
with  him  at  any  time?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — When?  A. — I  saw  him  here  in 
Toronto  a  week  ago. 

Q. — T  a.m  not  speaking  about  a  week 
ago.  T  am  speaking  of  about  the  time 
of  the  election  in  Manitoulin?  A. — Yes. 
I  met  'Mr.  McMillan  during  the  election. 


Q. — Did  you  have  any  conversation 
with  him?     A. — Yes.   sir. 

Q. — About  his  retiring  from  the  con- 
test?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — When  was  that?  A. — Sometime 
during  the  month  of  May,  I  don't  re- 
collect   the   correct   date. 

Q. — Where  did  you  see  him  ?  A. — 
Gore  Bay. 

Q. — Did  jow  go  there  to  see  him?  A. 
—No. 

Q. — Were  you  asked  to  see  him?  A. 
—No. 

Q. — You  swear  that  nobody  suggested 
you   should  see  him?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— 'Swear  to  that?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — -And  how  often  did  you  see  him 
about  getting  him  to  retire? 

Mr.  Johnston:  That  is  not  evidence, 
unless  my  learned  friend  is  able  to  con- 
(1920) 

nect  the  actions  of  this  man. 

The  Chancellor:  I  do  not  see  that 
it  is  relevant.     Let  it  go  on. 

Witness:  I  did  not  go  to  see  Mr. 
McMillan  at  any  time.  I  did  not  go 
to  see  him.     We  had  a  conversation. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Did  you  have  more  than 
one  conversation?  A. — Not  after  his 
nomination. 

Q. — Did  you  have  before  his  nomina- 
tion? A.— Mr,  McMillan  is  a  man  I 
met  every  time  I  go  to  Gore  Bay. 

Q. — You  had  several  conversation 
wiTh  him  about  retiring  from  the  con- 
test? A. — I  possibly  may  have.  I  meet 
him   every   time  I  go   there. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  sending  other 
people  to  him  to  get  him  to  retire?  A. 
— I  did  not. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  you  did  not?  A. 
—I  will. 

Q. — This  was  something  you  did  of 
your  own  motion?  A. — Entirely.  In- 
dividually. 

Q. — And  why  did  you  want  him  to 
retire?  A. — Because  I  felt  there  was 
no  possible  chance  of  his  being  elected. 
He  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  T  thought 
he  was  only  stibjecting  himself  to  ridi- 
cule,  for   entering   the   contest   at   all. 

Q. — And  it  might  interfere  with  the 
chances  of  the  Reform  nominee?  A. — 
Mr.  McMillan  was  a  personal  friend  of 
mine.  I  knew  he  had  no  possible  chance 
o'f  winning. 

Q. — And  that  whatever  votes  he  took 
away,  he  would  take  away  from  the 
Liberal  candidate?  A.— Mr.  Gamey 
claimed  he  was  taking  away  as  many 
of  his  votes  as  the  other. 

Q. — Did  you  consider  that  to  be  part 
of  your  duty,   to   see  Mr.  McMillan   on 

(1921) 

this    line?      A. — I    did    not    consider    it 

my  duty.     I  considered  it  my  privilege. 

Q. — How  long  was  it  before  you  saw 

Mr.     McMillan    that    you    had    been    in 
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Q. — Was  there'trrfy  other  reason  or 
motive  for  speaking  to  him  about  retir- 
ing except  the  personal  friendship  with 
him?  A. — None  at  all.  1  considered 
Mr.  -McMillan's  position   was  absurd. 

The  Chancellor:  He  says  it  was  an 
individual  matter. 

Mr,  Johnston:  My  learned  friend  has 
talked  about  an  expression  "A  decidet 
advantage."  1  see  you  refer  in  your 
letter  to  that.  I  will  get  the  exact  words 
of   it. 

The  Chief  Justice:  "Unless  some  dc 
cided  advantage  shall  be  obtained  from 
this." 

Mr.  Johnston:  Then  he  says,  ''We  are 
running  the  risk  of  demoralizing  our 
party  in  that  portion  of  the  district  for 
the  future."  Now.  you  were  apparently 
pointing  out  the  disadvantage  unless 
there  was  some  corresponding  advant- 
age ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — If  Mr.  Carney's  theory  about 
these  road  grants  or  his  recommendation 
had  been  carried  out.  as  to  your  judg- 
ment in  the  matter,  would  it  or  would 
it  not  have  affected  the  party  up  there — 
the  line  which  he  was  then  taking?  A. — 
I  think  it.  would. 

Q. — I  do  not  want  anything  further 
than   the  mere   fact. 

The  Chancellor:  You  mean  the  money 
he  recommended  would  not  have  been 
wisely  applied  in  many  cases?  A. — 
Yes.  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Johnston :  And  as  he  says  it 
would    he    applied    in    places    where    he 

(1924) 

got  his  support,  without  justification, 
and,  therefore,  there  would  have  been 
trouble  in  other  places  where  there  were 
Liberals  and  where  the  money  was 
needed?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  were  asked  about  Mr.  Ross' 
precarious  condition.  At  that  time  was 
Mr.  Whitney's  political  condition  more 
or  less  precarious  than  Mr.  Ross' — at 
the  t  ime  you  had  this  talk?  A. — Well. 
the  Government  had  a  majority  at  that 
time. 

Q. — But  1  am  asking  you  about  Mr. 
Whitney's  position.  Was  it  more  or 
less  precarious,  that  is  the  word  my 
learned  friend  used?  A. — Well,  1  should 
imagine  it   was. 

Q. —  You  thought  it  was  more  pre- 
cariOUS  than  Mr.  Ross'  at  the  time  yon 
had  'bis  talk?  Then  your  raise  of  salary 
is  imputed  apparently  to  wrong  motive? 
I  would  like  yon  to  explain  that  because 
I  think  in  justice  to  you  as  a  civil  ser- 
vant you  should  have  the  right  to  do 
\  Laal  spring  I  made  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  to 
have  BOme  allowance  made  for  my  travel- 
ling expenses.      Formerly   my   travelling 

expenses  bad  been  paid  nut  of  m\  -al- 
ary, and.  having  a  coast  line  from  Michi- 
pocoten    in    Killarney,   -too   miles    in   ex- 


Toronto?  A. — Well,  at  what  time  do 
you    refer    to? 

Q. — What  ?  A. — Last  winter — 1  think 
last  spring  in  March — 1  came  from  To- 
ronto. 

Q. — Were  you  in  Toronto  in  April  ? 
A. —  1   think  nut.     1  think  it  was  March. 

Q. — Were  you  in  Toronto  in  May?  A. 
— No,  I   was  not  in  Toronto  in  May. 

Q. — Did  you  while  in  Toronto  have 
any  conversation  with  anybody  about 
Mr.  .McMillan's  candidature?     A. — No. 

(1922) 

D. — Did  you  when  you  were  in  Toronto 
go  straight  from  Toronto  to  Gore  Bay? 
A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q, — And  was  it  on  that  occasion  that 
you  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan?     A.— Xo. 

Q.— How  long  after  that?  A.— Well, 
that  was  in  March.  I  saw  Mr.  McMil- 
lan in  March,  when  I  went  from  To- 
ronto here  and  talked  to  him. 

Q.— On  what  line?  A. — On  genera- 
lines. 

Q. — Talked  to  him  about  retiring 
from  the  contest  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — You  did  not  speak  to  him  about 
it?     A.— Xo. 

Q. — You  knew  he  was  in  the  field  at 
that  time?     A. — He  was  not  in  the  field. 

Q. — Was  his  name  mentioned  ?  A. — 
As  a  probable  candidate. 

Q. — And  you  did  not  discuss  with  him 
his    not    running?      A. — Xo. 

Q. — Xo  discussion  of  that  kind  at 
all?  Xow,  when  did  you  next  see  Mr. 
Gamey   after   the    16th   August  ? 

The  Chancellor:  Xot  until  the  10th 
March,  he  says. 

Witness:  I  saw  him  some  time  after 
the  10th  March. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Then  you  did  not  see 
Mr.  Carney  until  after  his  statement 
was  made  in  the  House?  A. — Xot  from 
the   16th  August. 

Q. — How  long  after  his  statement  was 
made  in  the  House  was  it  that  you  saw 
him?  A. —  I  came  here  to  Toronto  on 
tbe  23rd  or  24th  March,  and  it  was  on 
cither  one  of  those  two  days  I  saw 
him. 

The  Chancellor:  What  date  did  vou 
say?  A.— Either  the  23rd  or  24th 
March,  my  Lord.  T  came  to  Toronto  at 
that  time.  1  cannot  just  recall  which 
day   1    saw  him. 

(1923) 

Mr.  Ritchie:  And.  of  course,  you  bad 
no  conversation  with  him  about  this 
matter  when  vmi  -aw  him  in  March?  A. 
— Xo. 

Re-examined    by    Mr.    Johnston: 
0. — How    long    have    you    known    Mr- 
Millan?     A. — 1  have  known  him  three  or 
four   years. 
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tent,  and,  conseqlMltMy,  travelling  all 
the  lime.  I  felt  that  it  was  an  injustice 
to  me  to  ask  me  to  pay  my  railway  and 
steamboat  fares  out  of  my  ordinary 
salary.  I  brought  this  to  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Latchford,  and  he  agreed  to  allow 
my   steamboat  and  railway  fares. 

Q. — Is  the  same  allowance  made  to 
other  inspectors,  do  you  know?  A. — I 
cannot  say  as  to  that. 

Q. — Then  one  matter  more.  You  were 
asked  if  the  road  grants  had  not  been 
gradually  decreasing?  Decreasing  in 
the  last  four  or  five  years — or  five  years 
— say,    from    'OS?      Would   you   look    at 

(1925) 

the  statements  you  have  in  '98,  and  tell 
me  what,  was  really  for  road  grants, 
never  mind  the  special  circumstance  of 
the  bridge.  I  want  to  get  that  figure 
down?  A. — In  '98  there  would  be 
•SI. 757. 

Q. — So  that  was  the  lowest  year  of 
the  lot?     A. — That  is  for  roads  entirely 

Q. — I  am  not  speaking  about  a  bridge 
or  a  special  matter  of  that  kind.  Then 
in  the  following  year,  which  is  the  ex- 
ceptional year,  give  me  that  for  roads? 
A.— $1,694.66. 

Q. — And  in  the  grants  that  Mr.  Gamey 
asked  for  under  Exhibit  24.  I  see  that 
$300  of  that  is  Campbell  petition?  A  — 
Yes. 

Q. — And  $400  is  a  renewal  of  a  for- 
mer year's  grant?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — So  that  is  $700  quite  apart  from 
his  recommendation?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  comes  out  of  his  recommend 
ation   in   that  way?     That   will   do. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  You  gave  us  $1,757  a? 
the  road  grant  for  '98  ?  You  refer  to  the 
expenditure  during  the  last  half  of  the 
year  when  you  were  employed?  A. — 
That   is  all  the  road  grants  for  '98. 

Q. — During  the  half  of  the  year  you 
were  employed  ? 

The  Chancellor:  He  said  that  was  only 
the  half  year.  We  will  have  to  get  the 
figures  from  some  place  else  if  it  is  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  Johnston:  He  said  it  was  the  road 
grant  for  the  whole  year. 

(1926) 

Mr.  Ritchie:   No. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Let  us  clear  it  up. 

The  Chancellor:  He  does  not  know. 
He  was  only   there  from  July. 

Mr.  Johnston :  He  knows  whether  the 
money  was  expended  or  not. 

The  Chancellor:  He  said  not  before. 
Ask  him  if  he  knows. 

Mr.  Johnston:  There  may  be  some 
misunderstanding.  Do  you  know  whether 
you  have  given  us  all  the  moneys  that 
were  expended  for  the  year  '98  on  roads? 
A. — Yes,    that   is   all    the   money. 


The  Chancellor:  None  expended  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  year?  A. — No.  The 
work  was  not  started  until  I  took  charge 
of  it. 

Mr.  Johnston:  There  are  a  few  short 
witnesses,  to  prove  particular  dates. 
My  learned  friend.  Mr.  McEvoy,  is  fa- 
miliar with  that  evidence.  He  will  take 
those  before  adjournment. 

The   Chancellor:   Very    well. 

Thomas  McKenzie  Bayne,  sworn.  Ex- 
amined by  Mr.  McEvoy: 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation?  A. — 1 
am  manager  of  the  Walker  House. 

Q. — And  you  produce  here  two  books. 
What  do  you  call  this  book?  A. — This 
is  the  Day  Book. 

Q. — Wiil  you  turn  to  the  1st  of  Sept- 
ember   there?      A. — Yes,    I    have    that. 

(1927) 

The  Chancellor:  What  date  is  that? 
A. — September   1-t. 

Q.— What    year?     A.— 1902. 

Mr.  McEvoy:  Do  you  find  on  your 
register  any  entry  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Gamev?     A. — I  do. 

Q.— What  is  that  entry?  A.— He  re- 
gisters as  arriving  late  on  the  1st  of 
September. 

Q. — Arriving  late  on  the  1st  of  Sept- 
ember, and  what  room  was  he  a-signed 
to?    A.— No.  113. 

Q. — 113.  Was  there  anybody  else  as- 
signed to  that  room  with  him?  A. — 
There  was  . 

Q. — Is  that  shown  by  your  register? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Who  was  that?  A.— S.  J.  Mar- 
tin,  Ottawa. 

Q. — Was  he  in  the  same  room?  A. — 
He  was  assigned  to  a  bed  in  the  same 
room. 

Q. — Now,  what  do  you  call  this  larger 
book?     A. — This   is   the   ledger. 

Q. — Will  you  turn  to  the  accounts  of 
these  two  gentlemen,  and  tell  me  if  you 
can,  how  long  they  remained  in  that 
room  together?  Which  account  have 
you  now  ?  Mr.  Gamey's  or  Mr.  Martin's  ? 
A. — Mr.  Gamey's. 

<.,». — He  remained  how  long?  A. — He 
left  on  the  night  of  the  11th.  after  din- 
ner, that  is,  the  afternoon  of  the  11th, 
after    dinner. 

Q. — Still  occupying  the  room  »jp  to 
that    time  .      A. — Yes. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Dinner  at  noon?  A. — 
Dinner  at  noon — yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McEvoy:  then,  look  at  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's ledger  account.  How  long  was  he 
there  in  this  room  with  this  gentleman? 
A— Mr.  Martin  left  after  breakfast  on 
the  9th. 

(1928) 

Q  —  So  that  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr. 
Gamey.  according  to  your  book,  occupied 
that   room   jointly   from    the    1st    to   the 
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9th  September,  Mr.  Gamey  continuing 
two    days    afterwards?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Now,  look  at  your  day  book  or 
hotel  register.  Will  you  look  at  your 
hotel  register  again  on  the  date  of  the 
6th  September,  and  tell  me  if  any  other 
gentleman  was  put  in  that  room  with 
these  two  men,  Martin  and  Gamey? 

The  Chancellor:  Three  in  the  *  room, 
then  ? 

Mr.  Johnston:  This  was  Exhibition 
time. 

Mr.  McEvoy:  This  is  the  6th  Septem- 
ber?    A. — There  was. 

Q. — Who   was   that?     A. — A.   Bowen. 

Q. — Do  you  know  him?     A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — How  long  did  he  remain  there? 
A. — He   is   registered   from   Kempville. 

Q- — -*nd  he  registered,  and  was  put 
in  that  same  room?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — 113?     A. — He  arrived  after  dinner. 

Q—  On  the  6th ?  A.— No.  for  dinner  on 
the  6th. 

Q. — He  arrived  for  dinner  on  the  6th, 
and  was  put  in  room  113.  Now,  will 
you  turn  to  your  ledger,  and  see  when 
Mr.  Bowen  was  taken  from  that  room? 
A. — Mr.  Bowen  left  after  supper  on  the 
7th. 

Q. — So  he  occupied  the  room  but  one 
night,  apparently,  from  your  books?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Can  you  show  me  from  the  books 
you  have  produced  here  the  date  on 
which  Mr.  Gamey  arrived  in  January — 
the  time  at  which  he  arrived  in  the  city 
on    the    29th    January    or    thereabouts? 

(1929) 

How  far  back  does  this  book  go?  It 
may  be  in  the  ledger.  January,  1903. 
Have  you  that  in  this  ledger?  A. — This 
ledger  does  not  go  that  far. 

Mr.  Riddell :  He  can  bring  up  the  other 
one.     That   can   be   done   afterwards. 

The  Chancellor:  Then,  that  is  all  now. 

Mr.  McEvoy:  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

Cross-examined   by   Mr.   Ritchie: 

Q. — Just  turn  up  your  register  of  the 
1st  of  September.  There  is  the  entry 
you  refer  to.  Now,  first  he  apparently 
was   in   room   105?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — How  long  was  he  in  room  105?  A. 
1  cannot  say,  he  was  in  it  at  all.  It  is 
a  smaller  room,  and  ho  was  assigned  to 
a  larger  room. 

Q. — When  was  he  assigned  to  the 
larger  room?  A.— Before  ho  went  to 
bed. 

Q. — That  same  night?  A. — Before  he 
retired. 

Q. — Arc  you  quite  sure  lie  did  not 
Bleep  in  room  105  that  night?  A. — I  can 
tell  you  in  a  moment.  The  hooks  do 
not.  show  that  he  did.  It  shows  that  he 
slept  in  113. 

Q.— Are  you  able  to  Bwear  to  that  posi- 
tively,   that    ho    was    not    one    night    in 
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105?  A. — Well,  I  would  not  swear  posi- 
tively, but  these  book3  are  supposed  to 
be  correct. 

Q. — You  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  matter  then  at  all?  You  have  no 
personal  recollection  of  the  matter  at 
all  ?    A. — No,  I  cannot  recollect. 

Q. — You  are  speaking  from  what  ap- 
pears in  the  books.  Apparently,  accord- 
ing to  the  register,  both  Mr.  Gamey  and 
Mr.  Martin  were  assigned  in  the  first 
place  to  room  105?     A. — Yes. 

(1930) 

Q. — And  the  entry  as  against  Mr. 
Gamey's  name  is  that  he  came  late?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  late  means  after  supper?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — That  means  after  supper,  and 
what  time  do  you  have  supper — (be- 
tween  what  hours?     A. — From  6  to  9. 

Q. — -So  that  he  would  come  probably 
after  8  o'clock,  anyway,  or  after  nine? 
A. — Well,  I  could  not  state  that  posi- 
tively. He  came  after  supper.  He  did 
not   get    supper   there. 

Q. — Now,  then,  what  about  Mr.  Mar- 
tin? When  did  he  come?  A. — -He  came 
for  supper. 

Q. — He  came  for  supper.  Then,  how 
is  it  that  'Mi-.  Gamey  who  came  late 
on  that  day  is  registered  'before  Mr. 
Martin  who  came  for  supper?  A. — 
Well,  my  clerks  do  this  work.  I  do  not 
do  this  work. 

Q. — There  appears  to  be  an  altera- 
tion in  that  "S."  What  is  that?  A.— 
Two  dots. 

A. — Two  dots.  There  are  evidently 
two  dots  in  there.  The  first  you  had 
was  that  Martin  apparently  came  in 
lato.  too,  there  were  two  dots?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Underneath  the  "L."  which  would 
signify  he  also  came  late?  A. — That  is 
right. 

Q. — And  then  over  these  two  dots  the 
letter  "S"  is  put?  A.— Yes.  that  i^ 
done   by    my    clerks. 

Q. — Why  was  that?  A. — T  could  not 
Bay.  unless  Mr.  Gamey  told  the  clerk 
he  had  supper  and  did  not  register  until 
later.  They  often  do  that.  Guest- 
often  arrive  and  do  not  resistor  until 
after  they  have  their  meal. 

Q. — Rut.  as  a  rule,  they  register  be- 
fore they  have  their  meal?  A. — As  a 
rule. 

(1931) 

Q. —  And  apparently  Mr.  Martin  came 
into  the  hotel  so  far  as  this  register 
shows— came  in  after  Mr.  Gamey!  A 
— Before  Mr.  Gamey. 

Q. — No.  ho  came  in  after  Mr.  Gamey. 
so  far  as  the  resistor  shows?  A. — That 
i<    right,  • 
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Q. — Gamey's  name  is  registered  be- 
fore Martin's?     A. — -Yes. 

Q. — And  if  Gamey  came  in  and  was 
marked  as  late  then  ordinarily  you 
would  say  that  Martin  came  in  late, 
if  the  ordinary  rule  of  registration  had 
been  carried   out. 

The  Chancellor:  They  might  come  in 
all  together.  You  cannot  tell  from  that. 
A  crowd  of  people  come  in  and  register 
in  order. 

Witness.  We  often  have  guests  who 
do  not  register  for  hours  after  they 
come. 

The  Chancellor:  One  man  may  have 
got  a  special  supper.  He  may  have  felt 
hungry. 

■Mr.  Riddell:  One  might  say  he  had 
supper,  and  the  other  say  he  had  not. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  You  cannot  tell  whether 
they  slept  in  105  that  night?  A. — In 
fhe  ledger  thev  are  marked  as  sleeping: 
in    113. 

Q. — Although  both  were  put  down  as 
occupying  room  105  in  the  first  place? 
A. — Yes.  and  that  'being  a  small  room.  I 
suppose  the  clerk  decided  to  give  them  a 
larger  room. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Find  out  who  occupied 
105. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  You  do  not  know  as  a 
matter  of  fact  whether  Mr.  Gamey  slept 
in  this  room  over  night  or  not?  A. — 
No.  sir.  T  do  not  keep  track  of  my 
guests   so  closely  as  that. 

(19321 

Q. — You  knew  he  had  friends  here? 
He  makes  a  ride  of  staving  at  the 
Walker  House?     A.— Yes.  ' 

0- — You  knew  he  had  friends  in  the 
city  and  is  frequently  in  the  habit  of 
staying  with  them?  Did  you  know 
that?  A. — I  knew  he  had  friends.  I 
did  not  know  that  he  stayed  out  very 
much. 

0. — He  might  or  might  not?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  you  have  not  got  the  Janu- 
ary  date?      A. — No. 

Q.y-Then  you  said  Mr.  Gamey  left 
some  time  after  dinner  and  you  are  only 
speaking  of  that  from  the  books?  A. — 
The  books  are  supposed  to  be  correct. 

Q. — You  have  no  personal  recollec- 
tion?    A. — No. 

Q. — You  know  where  he  lives.  of 
course?  A. — Gore  Bay.  that  is  all  I 
know. 

Q. — 'And  you  know  the  time  the  train 
goes  out  for  there?  Late  at  night?  A. 
—Yes. 

0.— 11    o'clock?      11.15. 

Q. — That  is  the  time  he  says  he  went 
home,  but  he  may  have  paid  up  some 
time  'before  supper  time  and  still  have 
been  in  the  eitv  and  not  have  left 
until  the  11  o'clock  train?  A. — Yes. 
that  is   frequently   done. 


Q. — Do  you  know  that  he  left  on  the 
11  o'clock  train?  A. — No,  sir.  All  I 
know  is  he  left — paid  his  bill  after  din- 
ner  on   the   11th. 

Q. — And  how  long  after  dinner  you 
do  not  know?  He  might  have  paid  it 
at  supper  time  without  having  supper 
there?  A.— He  jmight  have.  If  he  had 
not  supper  he  would  not  be  charged  for 
supper. 

Mr.  McEvoy:  This  entry  has  been 
spoken  of.  There  is  precisely  the  same 
entering  so  far  as  the  room  is  con- 
cerned,  in  reference  to  Mr.   Gamey  and 

(1933) 

in  reference  to  Mr.  Martin,  that  there 
is  an  "L"  there  with  two  dots.  There 
is  a  letter  opposite  Mr.  Gamey's  name. 
Then  room  105.  that  is  struck  out.  and 
room  113  put  further  over  on  the  line? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — The  very  same  thing  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Martin's  registration,  except  that 
the  'letter  "S"  is  put  there  with  the 
two  dots  in  it?  That  is  the  only  dif- 
ference? A. — Mr.  Martin  had  supper 
and  Mr.  Gamey  had  not  supper. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Show  who  the  man 
was  that  slept  in  105. 

Witness:  These  two  gentlemen  oc- 
cupied   105    that   night. 

Q. — Who  are  the  men  who  reallv  did 
occupy  105  that  bight?  A. — Mr.  Edge- 
combe was  one  and  Dobie.  of  Toronto, 
was  the  other. 

Q. — They  were  the  real  occupants  of 
105.  and  it  also  appears  there  had  been 
a  change  made?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — For  the  purpose  of  changing  these 
gentlemen?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  appears  from  the  book  also. 
That  is  all. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Mr.  Bayne  will  get  the 
other  book  for  January  and  bring  it 
up  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Johnston:  You  might  look  at  it 
at  lunch  time.     It  may  not  be  material. 

Joseph  Doane.  sworn.  Examined  by 
Mr.  McFvoy: 

0- — What  is  you  business?  A. — Livery 
stable  keeper. 

Q. — And  you  produce  your  blotter?  A. 
Yes.  sir.       • 

Q. — Or  desk  book  for  the  month  of 
September  last?     A. — Yes. 

(1934) 

Q—  Will  you  turn  to  the  10th  Septem- 
ber? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  That  is  not  evidence, 
entries  in  his  books. 

The  Chancellor:  Well,  it  is  admis- 
sible. He  can  prove  what  is  in  his 
books.  I  do  not  know  what  they  will 
prove. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  If  he  knows  anything 
about  it.  Surely  entries  in  the  books 
are  riot  evidence. 
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The  Chancellor.  I  will  take  for  grant- 
ed he  does  not  keep  a  book   for  fun. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Can  you  say  without 
reference   to   the   book? 

The  Chancellor:  Go  on.  Let  U3  see 
what   it   is. 

Mr.  McEvoy:  Have  you  an  entry 
there  with  reference  to  Mr.  Stratton 
on   the    10th?  , 

Witness:     Yes. 

Q.— What  is  that  entry?  A.— The 
Hon.  iMr.  Stratton. 

Q. — Will  you  just  tell  me  what  that 
entry  is?  The  Hon.  Mr.  Stratton?  A  — 
The  east  door  of  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings,  a   victoria,    12.25. 

Mr.  Johnston:  What  is  it?  A  — 
12.25. 

Q. — That  is  noon?       A. — Noon. 

Mr.  McEvoy :  Whose  handwriting  is 
that  in?     A. — That  is   my  handwriting. 

Q. — And  what  does  that  mean?  A. — 
That  means  that  there  was  a  victoria 
sent  for  'Mr.  Stratton  at  12.25. 

Q. — What  is  that  word  in  the  left 
hand  edge  of  your  'book?  A. — That 
mean*    the   driver,   Baird. 

(1935) 

Q.— What  is  his  full  name?  A.— 
Antonio  Baird. 

Q. — He    is   the   driver?        A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  is  as  much  of  the  entry  as 
you    made?        A. — Yes.   sir. 

Q. — Further  on  in  the  book,  what  is 
the  rest  of  the  entry?  A. — One  to  Os- 
goode  Hall   and  two  back. 

Q. — One  to  Osgoode  Hall  and  two 
back?       A. — Yes,  sir. 

The  Chancellor:  Is  that  Mr.  Stratton, 
too? 

Mr.  McEvoy:  The  same  entry  carried 
out  further.  One  to  Osgoode  Hall  and 
back. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Ho  said  one  to  Os- 
goode Hall   and  two  back. 

Mr.  McEvoy:    He  is  mistaken. 

Q. — What  time  dues  the  book  show 
him    to   have   returned?        A. — 1.25. 

The   Chancellor:    The   same   day? 

Mr.  McEvoy:   Yes,  my  lord. 

Q  —  That  was  then  from  12.25  to  1.25? 
A. — Yes.  g 

Q. — Now  is  that  the  time  the  victoria 
was  gone  from  the  stable  or  the  time  it 
was  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Stratton? 
A. — The  time  the  victoria  was  gone 
from   the  stable. 

Q. — Does  that  include  the  time  coming 
back  as  well?  A.— Yes,  that  includes 
all. 

0- — All  the  time  the  victoria  was 
nwav  from  the  -table.  A.  That  in- 
cludes the  time  the  victoria  left  the 
Parliament  Buildings.  It  was  ordered 
at     the    Parliament     Buildings    for    12.25. 

(1986) 

The    victoria    was    ordered    at    the    Par- 
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liament  Buildings  at  12.25.  It  would 
take  about  five  minutes  to  go  over 
there.  We  lose  the  time  one  way  and 
they    lose    the    time    back. 

Q. — There  was  about  five  minutes  of 
that  time?       A. — We   would  lose. 

(.,). — Otherwise  the  coupe  was  used  for 
that  time?       A.— Yes. 

Q. — Now  this  other  entry,  this  entry 
you  have  spoken  of,  "One  to  Osgoode 
Hall  and  back,  1.25."  Whose  writing 
is  that?  A. — The  book-keeper's  writ- 
ing. 

Q—  What    is    his    name?        A.— Mr. 
Crysdale. 

The  Chief  Justice:  I  suppose  he  takes 
the  report  from  the  driver  of  where 
he   has   been?        A. — Yes. 

Cross-examined  In 

Q. — All  these  entries  are  on  page  152 
of   your   book?       A. — That   is   the   date. 

Q. — 10th  September.  How  many  pages 
of  your  book  do  the  entries  for  the 
business  of  the  10th  September  take 
up?        A. — Two    and    a    half. 

Q. — Then  are  the  entries  on  page  153 
for  the  10th  September,  too?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — What  is  Mr.  Stratton's  name 
there?  Is  that  the  same  gentleman? 
A. — Yes. 

Q  —  Tell  what  that  is?  A.— I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  I  did  not 
write  that  down.  The  book-keeper 
did  that. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  is 
not  your  writing?       A. — No.  sir. 

Q. — You  say  that  this  is  you  writing 
on  page   152?       A. — Yes,  sir. 

(1937) 

Q. — And  that  the  other  is  not  yours? 
A. — It  is  not  mine. 

Q. — They  look  very  much  alike.  What 
is  the  entry?  Whose  writing  is  it? 
A. — The    book-keeper,    Mr.    Crysdale. 

Mr.  McEvoy:  He  is  here,  and  will  be 
called    to    prove    that    entry. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Then  T  see,  looking 
down  the  page,  there  is  another  one 
further  down.  "Honourable  Mr.  Strat- 
ton"? A.— That  is  my  brother.  Fred 
Doane. 

Q. — Is  he  here,  too?  A. — No,  he  is 
not  in  town. 

Q.— What  day?  A.— 10th  Septem- 
ber. 

Q. — He  seems  to  have  been  using  a  rig 
three  times  that  day.  Tell  me  the 
first  entry  in  reference  to  Mr.  Strat- 
ton on  page  163,  10th  September?  A. — 
I  told  you  T  do  not  know  anything  at 
all  about  that. 

The  Chancellor:  Yon  can  read  what  it 
i*.  A.  "Stratton.  easl  wing,  victoria. 
3.55. 

Mr.  McPherson:  3.35  is  it  not?  A.— 
3.35. 

The  Chancellor:  What  is  it?  3.35 
or    3.55!         A.     3.35    victoria    ea-t    win:;. 
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Q. — Is  that  in  the  afternoon?  A. — 
That  is  in  the  afternoon. 

Q. — 3.35,  and  what  is  the  rest  of  the 
entry?  A. — I  guess  that  is  to  Exhi- 
bition Park  and  back. 

Q. — Does  that  meant  two  passengers? 
A. — Yes;    returned  at  6.35. 

Q. — That  means  that  same  afternoon? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — "What  is  the  entry  below  that 
again?  Still  on  page  153  about  Mr. 
St  rat  ton?  A.— Honourable  Mr.  Strat- 
ton,  east  door,  Parliament  Buildings, 
victoria,    7.30,    and    returned    at    12. 

(1938) 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  midnight? 
A.— Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston:   That  is  the  ExFMbition. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Has  there  been  some- 
thing torn  off?  A. — No.  That  is 
simply  when  we  write  an  order  for 
probably  to-morrow,  we  take  a  little 
strip    and^mucilage    it    on. 

Q. — There  has  been  a  mucilage  slip  on 
there  which  has  been  taken  off?  A.— • 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  was  on  that  mucilage  slip? 
A. — -I   do  not  know. 

Q.— Who  took  it  off?  A.— I  don  t 
know. 

Q. — East    door,    Parliament    Buildings, 
victoria,    7.30,    returned    \ii !        A. — Ra 
turned  at   12. 

Q. — Where  was  that  to?  A. — I  do 
not  not.  You  will  have  to  get  the 
driver. 

Q. — Who      is      the       driver?  A.— 

Lodge. 

Q. — What  is  his  Christian  name?  A. 
— James  Lodge. 

The  Chancellor:    That  is  midnight? 

Mr.  McPherson:  Yes,  my  Lord.  Is 
he  in  your  employ  now?       A. — No. 

Q. — Where  is  he  now?  A. — In  To- 
ronto. 

Q- — Do  you  know  where  he  is?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q.— Where?  He  lives  on  St.  Nicholas 
street.  I  do  not  know  exactly  the 
number. 

Q- — And  what  is  the  name  of  the 
driver  for  the  rig  in  your  handwriting? 
A.— Winfield.        He    lives    in    Toronto. 

Q. — Is  he  in  your  employ?       A. — No. 

Q. — What  is  his  Christian  name?  A 
—Charles  Winfield. 

Q— Who  was  the  driver  in  the 
afternoon?         Have       you       got       your 

(1939) 

book  here  that  shows  the  Honourable 
Mr.  f>.tratton's  account  with  you— vour 
ledger?     A.— No,  sir. 

Q-— Where  is  that  ?    A.— At  home. 

Q- — Will  you  produce  that  here?  A. — 
i  ea. 

Q.— Show  me,  if  you  please,  what 
other  carriages  Mr.  Stratton.  had  either 
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personally,  or  that  were  charged  to  his 
account  on  the  10th  September,  besides 
those  already  spoken  of?  A.— That  is 
the  10th  September. 

Q. — Are  there  any  others  on  the  10th 
September,  besides  those  spoken  of?  A. 
— No,   there   were   no  more. 

Q. — Then  take  the  11th  September. 
Does  this  book  show  the  business  for 
the   11th  September?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Anything  there  for  the  Honour- 
able Mr.  Stratton?     A.— Nothing. 

Q. — Do  any  of  the  Ministers'  names 
appear  on  the  11th  September?  A. — Yes, 
Mr.  Latchford,  and  that  is  the  Honour- 
able   Mr.    Ross. 

Q. — On  top  of  page  155,  the  Honour- 
able Mr.  Ross?  A. — Double  Victoria  to 
his  house  at   12.30,  returned  at  5.30. 

Q. — What  does  "House"  mean?  A. — 
To   his   residence. 

Q. — A  double  Victoria  from  your 
stable  to  his  house  on  what  street  ?  A. 
— Elmsley  Place,  No.  1. 

Q.— And  in  use  from  12.30  to  5.30  in 
the   afternoon?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  the  driver's  name  is  what? 
A.— Elliott— Baron  Elliott. 

Q. — And  is  he  in  your  employment 
now?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Does  the  witness  say 
where  that  was?  Where  was  it  to?  A. — 
To  Mr.  Ross'  house. 

Q. — But  whore  he  drove  to?  A. — 
No,  I  do  not  know. 

(1940) 

Mr.  McPherson:  There  seems  to  be 
another  entry  for  Mr.  Ross  here  on  page 
155.  Is  that  the  same  gentleman.  Hon- 
ourable G.  W.  Ross?  A. — Yes,  sir,  Vic- 
toria, 10.10,  one  to  Parliament  Build- 
ings. 

Q. — Is  that  in  the  forenoon?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — But  further  down  on  the  same 
page?     A. — Yes,   further  down. 

Q. — And  that  means  two  to  the  Par- 
liament Buildings — two  passengers  is  it  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — From  where?  A. — From  his  house. 

Q. — And  any  place  else  besides  the 
Parliament   Buildings?     A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — What  time  did  the  rig  return  to 
your  stables?    A.— 11.50. 

Q. — Was  the  rig  engaged  from  10.10 
until    11.50?     A.— Yes,""  sir. 

Q. — And  only  went  from  Elmsley 
Place  to  the  Parliament  Buildings?  A. 
— I  do  not  know  that. 

Q, — That  is  all  you  know?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  is  the  driver's  name?  A. — 
Tonv  Baird. 

Q. — Have  we  had  his  address. 

The  Chancellor:  He  was  mentioned 
before.  He  is  to  be  here.  I  understand 
he   is   here. 

Mr.  McEvoy :  Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Still  for  the  11th 
September,  but  at  page  156  of  your 
book   I   see   Mr.   Latchford's   name.   Can 
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you   teil   me   what   the   entry   is?      \ 

East  wing,  Victoria,  12.45. 

East  wing,  Victoria,  12.45.  Three  pas- 
sengers to  where?  A.— I  think  it  is 
-McConkey's,  and  one  back. 

Q.— At  2.25?     A.— Yes. 

Q.— And  who  was  the  driver  there' 
A. — Tony  Baird. 

(1941) 

ij.—yow,   will   you   come    to   the    9th 
September  m  your  book.     The  business 
or   the   9th   .September    begins   on   page 
149  ot  your  book?     A.— Yes.  sir. 

Q.— -Now  what  are  the  .entries  there 
ui  reference  to  the  Ministers'  4  — 
Honourable  Mr.  Ross,  1  Elmsley  Place 
\  ictona,  8  a.m.,  returned  8.50  3  ' 

Q.-And  what  is  the  driver's  name? 
a. — Lnapman. 

Q.— What  is  his  Christian  name'      \ 
—I   do   not   know. 
^a— is   he   still   in   your   employment? 

Q.— Do   you    know   where   he   is   now ' 
n     t  WaS  m  Toronto  yesterday. 

a      w        i°*eS    not  sa-v  where  he  went  ? 

wh7re°'  °      r     b°0k     may    show 

tclS~7hfTe   is   a"   entry   further   down 
Premier's    office.-'      What      does      that 

To™7,  £tJ  feTSS  that  has  *ot  to  be 
charged  to  the  Premier's  Office 

Q.—  And  what  are  the  remarks  about 
the  conveyance?  A. -490  Parliament 
street,  coupe  at  9.55. 

Q.— What  is  490  Parliament  street? 
A. — 1  do  not  know. 

v  Q'^Vvl!ose     handwriting  is  that  in ? 
A. —  lhe  book-keeper. 

Q. — What  is  his  name?  A. — Crvs- 
dale. 

Q.— -And  what  is  the  driver's  name' 
A.— We  did  not  have  any  carriage  in, 
and  we  hired  one  from  another  place. 

0- — That  comes  from  another  liverv 
stable?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— Whose  ?     A.— NewelPs. 

Q.— Where  is  his  place  of  business? 
A. — George    street. 

0- — What  is  his  Christian  name'  \ 
—Robert. 

0- — Then  another  entrv  on  page  149' 
What  is  that?  A.— "Boss,  1  Elmsley 
Place,   coupe   at    10.20." 

H942) 

Q. —  is  that  in  the  forenoon?  A.  -Yes 
sir. 

Q- — -^nd  Winfield  was  the  driver?  A. 

Ves,  sir. 

Q.— Is  that  the  Honorable  Mr.  Bo**? 
A. — Yes.  sir. 

0—  Tt  is  not  marked*  in  the  book 
whal  time  the  riir  got  back.  What  does 
the  cross  opposite  that  490  Parliam«n1 
street  indicate?  A.— The  bookkeeper 
did   that.     1  do  not   know   what    it   is. 

Q. — That  is  Mr.  Orysdale's  mark,  is 
it  ?     A. — Yes.    sir. 
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Mr.  McEtroy:  Turn  to  that  entry 
where  theie  is  something  said  about 
mucilage,  please.  That  place  is  not  at 
all  near  the  entry  you  were  asked  about 
in  reference  to  the  trip  to  Osgoode  Hall? 
A. — Xo.  it  has  not  anything  to  do  with 
that  at  all. 

Q. — It  is  not  nearly  on  the  page,  or 
connected  with  the  trip  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion in  the  afternoon?  A. — Xo.  That 
mucilage  is  put  on — supposing  we  have 
an  order  for  three  or  four  days  ahead. 
we  take  and  write  it  on  a  slip,  and 
paste  it  forward  in  the  book. 

Q. — But  the  place  where  that  order. 
as  you  say,  was  put  in  ahead  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  your  attention  to  it 
at  the  right  date  is  opposite  which 
trip?     A.— The  Honorable  Mr.   Stratum. 

Q. — Where  he  made  the  trip  at  niaht 
on   the   10th?     A.— Yes. 

Q—  From  7.30  until  12  o'clock?  That 
was  during  the  Exhibition  week?  A. — 
Yes. 

Anthony  Baird,  sworn.  Examined  Toy 
Mr.   VcFvoy: 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation?  A. — 
Hack   driver. 


(1943) 

Q. — Who  were  you  driving  for  in 
September  last  ?  A. — Doane  Broth- 
ers. 

Q. — One  of  the  genjtlemen  who  has 
just  given  evidence  ?     A. — Yes.   sir. 

Q. — I  show  you  an  entry-  here. 
"Honorable  Mr.  Stratton.  east  door. 
Parliament  Buildings.  Victoria.  12.25, 
onle  to  Osgoode  Hall  and  back  at 
1.25"  ?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — What  do  you  know  about  that  ? 
Did  you  drive  that  trip  ?  A. — Yes. 
sir. 

Q. — And  who  was  it  you  drove  to 
Osgoode  Hall  ?    A.— Mr.  Stratton. 

Q. — And  did  you  report  when  you 
came  back  what  the  time  was  ?  A. — 
Yes.   sir. 

Q. — What  do  you  report  ?  The  tiime 
that  you  leave  the  buildings — the 
Parliament  Buildings  ?  A. — The  time 
I  am  ordered  at  the  Parliament 
T'.uildiiiigs  until  we  arrive  bark  at  the 
barn   again. 

Q. — You  begin  your  time  when  you 
arrive  at  the  Parliament  Buildings  J 
A. — Yes.   sir* 

Q. — And  then  it  counts  from  that 
time  unit  11  you  get  back  to  the 
Stable  ?     A. — Yes.   sir. 

Q. — Then  you  made  this  report 
which  was  entered  in  here  ?  A. — 
Ves.    sii-. 

Q. — Did  you  drive  Mr.   Stratton   any 

pla.e   else  ?      Did    you    ever   drive    him 

to    Osgoode      Hall    lint      onoe  ?      A. — 

Only  once. 

The  Chancellor  :     Avw  questions  v 

Mr.  McPherson  :    Nothing,  my  Lord. 
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(1944) 


Ex- 


Arthur   G.    Grysdale,    sworn, 
amined  by  Mr.  McEvoy  : 

Q. — You  are  the  bookkeeper  for 
Doane  Brothers  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

(j. — And  the  desk  blotter  you  call 
it  ?     A. — The   order  book. 

Q. — Is  produced  here  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Will  you  look  at  the  entry  of 
the  10th  September,  changed  to  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Stratton.?  A.— Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — And  tell  me  what  part,  if  any, 
of  that  is  in  your  handwriting  ?  A. 
Well,  I  imiaFked  down  the  time  that 
the  driver  arrived  in,  and  also  the 
particulars  of  what  he  did  for  Mr. 
Straitton. 

Q. — Aaikl  where  did  you  get  the  in- 
formation for  that  ?  A. — From  the 
driver. 

Q. — So  that  this  part  of  the  entry, 
•'One  to  Osgoode  Hall  and  bactk, 
12.25,  and  1.25,"  is  in  your  hand- 
writing ?  A. — That  is  in  my  writ- 
ing. 

Q. — And  it  was  done  from  the  re- 
port of  the  driver  ?  A. — Yes,  I 
marked  the  time  from  my  own 
knowledge  of  the  clock.  I  always 
watch  the  clock. 

Q. — And  that  entry  was  made  at 
the  time  ?  A. — Well,  as  soon  as  the 
driver  reports;  probably  within  a 
half  an  hour. 

Q.— Them  there  is  another  entry  in 
your  writing  later  in  the  afternoon. 
Will  you  turn  to  that,  please  ?  A. — 
That  is  a  Victoria  to  the  easlt  wing 
of  the  Parliament  Buildings  for  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Stratton  at  3.35.  The 
driver    got  back   at   6.35. 

Q. — And  where  is  that  reported  to 
have  gone  ?  A. — He  reported'  to  have 
had  two  to  the  Exhibition  grounds 
and  back. 

(1945) 

Q. — And  can  you  tell  me  what  the 
ledger  entry  is  here  again  at  7.30  ? 
A. — Honorable  Mr.  Stratton,  east 
door  of  the  Parliament  Buildings, 
Victoria,    from    7.30   p.m.    until    12. 

Q. — There  seems  to  be  no  entry  as 
to  where  that  was  used  ?  A. — Well, 
isot  there,  but  I  have  it  in  imy  day 
book. 

Q. — It  can  be  produced  ?  A. — I  am 
not  on  after  6. 

The  Chancellor  :  Was  it  to  the 
Exhibition,  too  ?  A. — No.  From  mem- 
ory I  cannot  say  that  it  was  with- 
out producing  the  other  book. 

Mr.  McEvoy  :  I  did  net  ask  for 
that  book.  Will  you  bring  us  that 
book  to  show  where  this  Victoria 
was  from   7.30  until   12  ?     A.— Yes. 

Q- — You  can  show  it,  and  will  ?  A. 
— Yes. 


Q. — Who  was  the  driver  at  this 
3.35  to  0.35  trip  on  September  the 
10th  ?     A.— Winfield. 

Ciross-ex'aimined  by  Mr.  McPher- 
son  : 

Q. — Have  you  any  personal  knowl- 
edge about  these  entries  beyond 
what  is  reported  by  the  driver  ?  A. 
— No.  of  course  I  am  not  out  on  the 
carnage. 

Q. — Your  duties  are  confined  to  the 
office  ?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Who  receives  the  orders  ?  A. 
— Well,  it  is  between  Mr.  ■  Doane 
and  I. 

Q. — And  can  you  recall  whether 
you  received  these  particular  orders  ? 
A. — Apparently  I  received  the  one  -at 
3.35.  it  is  in  my  handwriting. 

Q. — That  would  indicate  that  you 
received  it.  Have  you  any  recollec- 
tion' of  the  circumstance,  apart  from 
that  ?  A. — Nothing  apart  from  what 
appears  in  the  books. 

Q. — You  were  going  on  to  say  when 
my    learned   friend    stopped   you   that 

(1946) 

you  had  some  recollection  about  an 
entry  on  the  day  book  aibout  5.30 
p.m.?     A.— 7.30. 

Q. — What  were  you  going  to  say  ? 
A. — Well,  it  is  my  recollection  that 
Mr.  Stratton  drove  to  the  station, 
and  back  to  the  Buildings,  and  then 
from  there  to  Elm  Avenue  in  Rose- 
dale. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  one  that 
is  going  to  be  produced. 

Mr.  Riiddell  :  We  will  take  his 
recollection:  if  the  other  side  will. 

Witness  :  I  have  a  day  book  with 
all  this  information  written  out  in 
full. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  And  are  you  go- 
ing to  bring  that  here  this  after- 
noon ?     A. — I   Will   if   required. 

Q. — Their  I  suppose  that  had  bet- 
ter be  done. 

Mr.  McEvoy  :  Who  was  the  driver 
on  that  night  trip  to  the  Exhibition  ? 
A. — Lodge  is  the  name  here.  We 
had  two  Lodges  at  the  time.  I 
cannot  say  without  looking  at  my 
other   book    which   one   it    was. 

Q. — Will  you  find  out  for  us  ?  A. 
—The  other  book  will  show  it.  I 
believe  he  is  confined  to  bed  now. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Can  you  tell 
from  memory  where  the  trip  was 
made  to  Rosedale — ©lm  Avenue  ?  A. 
Well,    that  trip   of   7.30  at  night  ? 

Q. — Do  you  know  where  the  trip  ds 
made  to?  A. — Well,  my  recollection  is 
it  was  to  Mr.  Lai-kin's  house  in 
Rosedale.  but  I  cannot  tell  without 
producing  my   other  books. 

Mr.  MicEivoy  :  If  that  is  satisfac- 
tory there  is  no  use  bringing  this 
man  here. 
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The  Chancellor  :  Are  those  all  the 
witnesses  ? 

Mr.  McE-voy  :  All  the  witnesses 
upon    that   point. 

The  Chancenor  :  Then  we  will  ad- 
journ  until  2  o'clock. 

(Adjournment    1   p.m.   until   2  p.m.). 

(1950) 
AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
Wednesday,  April  29th,  1903. 

Arthur  Crysdale.  Cross-examination 
continued  :  — 

Mr.  McPherson  Q. — Have  you  the  day 
book  of  which  you  spoke  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— Is  this  the  day  book  of  Doane 
Brothers  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q- — Will  you  turn  to  the  entry  pleiseY 
A. — 7.30  p.m.  to  12  p.m.  W.  Lodge.  Two, 
to  the  Union  Station.  Three,  back  to 
the  west  wing.  Two,  to  11  Elm  avenue. 
Waited,  and  two  back  to  the  Parliament 
Buildings.''     That  is  the  item. 

Q- — What  does  W.  Lodge  mean  ?  A.— 
That  is  William  Lodge,  the  man  who 
drove  the  carriage. 

Q.— Dated  10th  of  September.  Have 
you  any  means  of  information  to  know 
who  the  passengers  were  ?  A. — No,  out- 
side of  what  the  driver  would  tell  me. 

Q- — Did  he  make  any  statement  to 
you  ?  A.— He  said  ho  had  the  Honour- 
able Mr.   Stratton  and  another. 

Q. — He  did  not  say  who  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — Is  there  any  other  book  you  pro- 
duce ?  A. — I  had  a  small  order  book 
this  morning.     Mr.  McEvoy  had  it  there. 

Mr.  McEvoy  :  What  entry  is  that  ? 
This  is  just  the  extension  of  the  books 
you  produced   this   morning  ?     A. — Yes. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Fuller  detail,  that  is 
all. 

Mr.  McEvoy  :  As  to  this,  I  ask  to  put 
in  copies  of  these  two  or  three  entries, 
and  not  to  ask  to  have  these  books  re- 
main in  court. 

(1951) 

The  Chancellor  :  You  have  the  entry 
on  the  notes.  Mr.  Butcher  has  it  nil 
down.  However,  you  may  put  in  copies 
if   you    wish. 

Sir.  McEvoy  :  T  think  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  have  the  exact  copy. 
(Exhibit  71.) 

Charles  Wintield,  sworn.  Examined  by 
Mr.    McEvoy  :  — 

Q. — What  is  your  business  ?  A. — I  am 
a  wholesale  cake  salesman  at  the  pres- 
ent   time. 

Q. — What  were  you  doing  in  Sep!  HE- 
her  of   last    year  ?      A.— Driving   hack. 

Q_For  whom  ?  A.— Doane  Brothers, 
oi    Yontre   street. 

q._Ts  that  your  name  entered  in  the 
book  at  page  163  ?   A.— Yes.  sir. 
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Q. — That  entry  is  "Stratton,  east  wing, 
victoria,  3.35.  Two,  to  Exhibition  and 
back,  0.35."  What  do  you  know  abmt 
that  entry  ?  A. — Well,  I  don't  remember 
just  the  date,  sir,  but  I  went  over  to 
the  east  wing,  and  I  got  Mr.  Stratton 
and  his  wife,  I  drove  them  to  the  Ex 
hibition,  to  the  carriage  department, 
from  there  to  the  main  building,  waited 
for  thein,  and  then  brought  them  back 
to  the  east  wing  of  the  Parliament 
Buildings. 

Q. — Did  you  report  these  hours  ?  A.  - 
As  soon  as  we  get  in  we  report,  yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  do  that  correctly  ?  A. — 
Yes,   sir. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  the  10th  of 
September,  is  it  ? 

(1952) 

Mr.  McEvoy  :  Yes,  my  Lord. 

Q. — Did  you  drive  Mr.  Stratton  and 
his  wife  to  the  Exhibition  on  more  timed 
than  one  last  year  ?  A. — Not  to  my 
knowledge    .sir. 

Mr.  McPnerson  :  I  have  no  questions. 

Aubrev  Timbrell,  sworn.  Examined 
by   Mr.   McEvoy  :— 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation  ?  A.  -I 
am  a  clerk  at  the  Walker  House. 

Q. — I  produce  to  you  here  the  Walker 
House  register,  for  what  date  is  that  ? 
A. — Wednesday.  January  the  28th. 

Q. — Do  you  find  any  entry  there  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. — Yes,  "R. 
R.  Gamey,  Gore  Bay."  Came  in  tin 
morning. 

Q. — Did  you  room  him  ?     A. — Yes. 

(.,».— What  relative  entry  is  that  in  re- 
ference to  the  day,  Wednesday  ?  1 
mean,  how  many  registrations  wer-3 
there  before  on  that  day  at  the  Walker 
House  ?  A. — lust  one,  the  second  :  r- 
rival. 

Q—  And  I  see  that  Dr.  Struthers  and 
son  are  registered  next,  but  one  under 
thai  ?     A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Can  you  tell  the  time  of  the  day 
it  was  nearly  ?  A.— Well,  it  would  be 
about  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock.  I  think. 

Q.— Why  do  you  say  thai  ?  A.— Be- 
cause T  go  on  at  seven.  I  roomed  hiid 
about.  I  suppose  1  had  been  on  about 
ten  minutes  when  this  occurred,  I 
quarter  after  seven  in   the  morning. 

Q.— When  does  the  North  Bay  trr'n 
arrive  in  the  city  ?     A.— Seven  o'clock. 

(1953) 

Q._[   see    the   name      J.    Russell      U 
Oregor  also  entered  there  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q.  And  the  next  name  is  Dr.  Struth- 
ers and  son  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— That      was     January.    1903. 
can  you  tell  me  at  what  time  Mr.  Gamey 
and  Mr.  J.  R.  McGregor  departed,  by  thi* 
register  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q._Just  look  at  it  ?  A.— He  left  urn 
the   30th  after  breakfast. 
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The  Chief  Justice  :  Both  of  them  ? 
A. — No,  my  lord,  Mr.  Gamey. 

Mr.  McEvoy  :  As  to  McGregor,  when 
did  he  leave  ?  A.— Left  on  the  314 
after   dinner. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McPherson  :— 

Q. — Are  those  entries  in  %our  hand- 
writing ?  A. — No,  I  roomed  them;  that 
is   the   other   clerk's   writing. 

Q. — You  don't  know  anything  of  your 
own  memory  about  the  subject  ?  A. — 
.\o. 

Q. — Further  than  that  certain  entries 
appear  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — They  are  not  in  your  handwriting, 
and  you  don't  know  the  facts  yourself 
at  all  ?  A. — No,  only  that  I  roomed  then 
in  the  morning. 

Q. — You  speak  of  having  met  them  on 
their  arrival  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — But  you  don't  know  how  long  any 
of  the  gentlemen  remained  ?  A. — I  can 
tell  by  this  book  when  they  left. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  the  time  they 
paid  for  ?     A. — Yes- 

(1954) 

Mr.  McPherson:  But  the  entries  are 
not  in  your  handwriting?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  know  nothing  about  them 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  yourself  at  all,  is 
that    right?      A. — Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  McEvoy: 

Q. — The  entry  as  to  arrival,  whose 
handwriting  is  that  in  ?  A. — That  is 
my  handwriting. 

Q. — And  whose  writing  is  the 
registration?  A. — That  is  Mr.  Gamey's 
writing. 

The  Chancellor:  They  registered  them- 
selves ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McEvoy:  Look  at  the  1st  of 
September,  and  see  whose  handwriting 
that  entiy  is  in?  Just  to  prove  the 
handwriting,  my  Lord,  as  to  whose  hand- 
writing the  entry  in  the  register  is  in. 
That  was  not  done  this  morning.  You 
will  find  a  cross  opposite  to  it  ?  A. — 
Mr.  Gamey's  handwriting.  On  the  1st 
of  September. 

The  Chancellor:  Had  you  spoken  of 
that  before? 

Mr.  McEvoy:  That  is  the  entry  we 
spoke  of  before,  but  we  did  not  prove 
tin-  fact  that  it  was  in  Mr.  Gamey's  own 
handwriting. 

Re-cross-examined  by  Mr.  McPherson : 

Q. — Do  you  know  Mr.  Gamey's  hand- 
writing? A. — Oh,  yes,  I  saw  him  regis- 
ter. 

Q. — Did  you  see  him  write  that  ?  A. — 
Not  that,  but  I  saw  him  write  this 
one. 

Q. — You   did   not   see   him   write   this 

(1955) 

one  of  the  10th  of  September?     A.— No, 
sir,  I  did  not. 

Hi 


Q. — When  you  speak  of  that  you 
speak  from  the  appearance  of  the  hand- 
writing ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  is  all  you  know  about  it? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  claim  to  have  seen  him 
write  his  name  on  the  28th  of  January? 
A. — "i  is. 

Q. — Had  }'0u  seen  him  write  his  name 
before  the  28th  of  January?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q.— Where?  A.— At  the  Walker 
House. 

Q. — On  more  than  one  occasion?  A. — 
Yes.   I  think  I  have. 

Q. — And  how  long  before  the  10th  of 
September  was  that?  A. — I  could  not 
tell  you.  sir. 

Q. — Might  have  been  a  year  or  two  ? 
A. — No,  sir,  I  have  only  been  there  a 
little  over  a  year. 

Q. — How  long  would  you  say  it  was 
before  the  10th  of  September  that  you 
had  seen  him  write  his  name?  A. — I 
could   not   say. 

Q. — It  might  have  been  some  months? 
A. — It  might  have  been. 

Q. — Would  you  undertake  to  swear 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  iiame  R.  R 
Gamey,  as  it  appears  in  your  books,  on 
the  ]0th  of  September,  is  written  by 
R.  R.  Gamey  himself  ?  A. — I  would  not 
swear  to  it.  because  I  did  not  see  him 
write    it. 

Mr.  McEvoy:  If  there  is  any  dispute 
about  that.  I  would  ask  your  Lordship 
to  look  at  that  writing? 

The  Chancellor:  Oh,  well,  no.  We 
do  not  find  forgeries  in  hotel  books  us- 
ually. 

(1956) 

Samuel  John  Martin,  sworn.  Exam- 
ined by  Mr.  Johnston: 

Q. — You  were  born  and  raised  in 
Kemptville  ?      A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — In  what  county  is  that?  A. — 
Grenville. 

Q. — Look  at  the  end  of  the  table  op- 
posite you,  and  say  whether  you  recog- 
nize the  man  sitting  there?    A. — I  do. 

Q. — Who    is    he?      A.— Mr.    Gamey. 

Q. — Did  you  meet  him  on  the  evening 
of  the  1st  of  September  last?  A. — i 
did. 

Q.— Where?  A.— On  the  C.P.R.  train 
coming  west. 

Q. — You  were  coming  up  for  what 
purpose?     A. — To  attend  the  Exhibition. 

Q. — That  was  the  second  week  of  the 
Exhibition,  was  it?  A. — That  was  the 
1st  of  September. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him 
on  the  way  up?  A. — Nothing  more  than 
we  asked  where  we  wrere  going  to  stop. 
and  found  out  we  were  going  to  stop 
at  the  Walker  House. 

0- — And  there  was  some  difficulty 
about  getting  a  room?  A. — Yes,  he  said 
he   had    been    there,    and   the   house   was 
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pretty    full.    and   he   thought   we    would 
have  trouble  in  getting  a  room. 

Q. — You  told  him  you  had  written 
ahead  for  a  room?     A. — Yes. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Do  not  lead  the  wit- 
ness. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  merely  want  to  get 
up  to  the  fact. 

The  Chancellor:  You  can  lead  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Then,  until  we  get  to 
the  real  point,  you  and  he  went  into 
the  office  at  the  Walker  House,  and  you 
registered  and  asked  the  clerk  if  he 
had  got  your  letter,  and  he  said  yes? 
A.— Yes. 

(1957) 

Q. — Then,  when  you  came  out  from 
supper  the  clerk  asked  you  if  you  had 
any  objection  to  another  guest  staying 
with   you?     A. — He  did. 

Q. — And  you  said  no?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  know  at  that  time  who 
the  other  man  was?     A. — I   did  not. 

Q. — Was  the  other  man  Game}'  ?  A. — 
He  was. 

Q. — Then  I  need  not  trouble  you  about 
the  evening;  you  went  to  the  theatre 
together,  and  you  went  up  to  call  on  a 
friend,  and  you  got  back  about  11 
o'clock  or  so?  A. — Somewhere  about 
that. 

Q. — And  you  went  to  your  room  ?  A 
—Yes. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Gamey  come  into  your 
room?     A. — Yes. 

The  Chancellor:  It  was  his  room,  too? 
Mr.   Gamey  came   in. 

Mr.  Johnston:  What  did  he  say  to 
you?  I  do  not  want  it  all,  but  about 
the  political  end  of  it,  if  there  was  any? 
A. — In  the  way  of  conversation,  he  said 
he  was  the  Conservative  member  foi 
Manitoulin. 

Q— Was  Mr.  Whitney  talked  of  at 
all?     A. — Not  until  later  on 

Q. — Tell  me  how  the  conversation  went 
on  with  reference  to  Mr.  Gamey's  posi- 
tion, keeping  out  mere  idle  talk  7  A.— 
The  general  conversation  ? 

Q. — Yes.  Give  me  the  substance  of  it  ? 
A. — Well,  Mr.  Carney  told  me  h*»  was 
elected  as  Conservative  member  for 
Manitoulin.  I  did  not  know  it  was  Mr. 
Gamey  at  that  time,   remember. 

Mr.   McPherson:    I  submit,   my  Lord. 

that    this    is    not    evidence.      There    has 

been  no  foundation  whatever  laid  for  it. 

The    Chancellor:    That     is    not    import- 

(1958) 

ant.  laying  a  foundation.  Mr.  Carney 
'■an  contradid    it  afterwards,  if  In'  likes. 

Mr  McPherson:  There  is  no  founda- 
tion .laid  to  contradict  Mr.  Gamey. 

The  Chancellor:  T  do  not  know 
whether  be  is  going  t<>  contradid     Mr. 

Gamey,     or     lo    corroborate     him.       It     is 

quite  relevant   evidence. 
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Mr.  Johnston:  What  did  he  say?  A. 
— lie  said  that  he  was  elected  a  member, 
Conservative  member,  for  the  riding,  and 
that  Mr.  Whitney  had  a  better  class  of 
candidates  at  that  time  than  he  would 
ever  have  again,  and  that  if  he  had  not 
got  the  assurance  that  Mr.  Whitney 
would  carry  the  country  he  would  not 
have  been  a  candidate. 

Q. — Then  was  anything  said  about  the 
Ross  Government! 

Mr.  Blake:  1  think,  my  Lord,  he  had 
better  not  lead  him. 

The  Chancellor:  Better  ask  him  to  re- 
call the  conversation. 

Mr.  Blake:  We  have  got  the  essence 
of   the   thing   now. 

Mr.  .johnston:  No.  not  yet.  -lust  tell 
us  generally  what  the  conversation  was? 
A. — He  said  that  if  Mr.  Whitney  was  not 
in  power  within  six  months,  that  he 
would  not  be  in  power  at  all,  anil,  there- 
fore, he  would  have  to  support  the  Ross 
Government,  as  the  Ross  Government 
gave  legislation  to  suit  Manitoulin,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  details  in  the  min- 
ing laws,  which  would  be  rectified  if 
brought  before  any  Government. 

Q. — Confining  yourself  to  Manitoulin, 
anything  said  about  that,  and  tell  us 
what  was  said,  if  there  was  anything? 
A. — Nothing  more  than  that,  that  the 
Boss    Government    was    doing    all    they 

(1959) 

could  for  Manitoulin. 

Q. — Then  you  slept  together  that 
night?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  continued  to  sleep  in 
the  same  room  until  what  time?  A. — 
I  left  Toronto  on  the  night  of  the  9th. 

Q. — Had  you  continued  to  occupy  the 
same    room    with    him  ?      A. — I    had. 

Q. — When  did  you  discover  that  his 
name  was  Gamey?  A. — Either  before  or 
after  tea  on  the  second  evening.  Thai 
would  be  somewhere  around  six 
o'clock. 

Q. — Did  you  look  at  the  register  to 
see?  A. — 1  did  not.  1  asked  him  him- 
self. 

Q. — Then  did  you  see  Mr.  Arthur 
Bowen,    of    Kemptville?      A. — I    did. 

Q. — What    time    did    he    come?      A. — 
Well,    I    rather    think    it    was    the    5th 
that    is,    the    morning    of    the    5th. 

Q. — What   room  did  he  occupy  1      V 
Well,  he  could   not    LT<'t    a   room  at  all. 

Q. — He  did  occupy  some  room?  A. — 
"<  es,  we  had  him  changed  into  my  room. 
1  asked  Mr.  Gamey  if  he  had  any  objec- 
tions, and  he  said  no,  and  he  was  put 
in.      He   slept   on   a  cot    in   our  room. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Mr. 
Gamey  about  any  matters  other  than 
politics  during  that  period?  A.  Oh. 
nothing,  more  than  in  a  general  way. 
Very  little. 
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Q. — About  his  own  transactions?  A. 
— Well,  he  told  me  he  had  a  mining 
deal  on.  which  he  hoped  would  be  wound 
up   shortly'. 

The  Chancellor:  Wound  up  in  a  fort- 
night, did  you  say?  A. — No,  shortly. 
Soon,  rather,  I  think  was  the  word  he 
used. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Was  the  talk  about  the 
political  condition  of  matters,  his  poli- 
tical  position,   on   more   than   one   occa- 

(1960) 

sion?  A. — Yes,  he  spoke  of  it  several 
nights. 

Q. — Was  there  any  difference  in  the 
conversations  he  had  with  you.  and  if 
so,  what?  A. — No.  no  material  differ- 
ence. 

Q. — Did  he  know  what  your  politics 
were?  A. — Not  that  I  know  of.  He 
never  asked  me,  and  I  never  told   him. 

Q. — Then,  did  you  see  the  Globe  inter- 
1  iew  ?      A. — I   did. 

Q. — Did  you  notice  anything  in  the 
Globe  interview  that  recalled  your  at- 
tention?    A. — I   did. 

Q.— What  was  it?  A.— Well,  in  a 
general  way,  it  was  just  about  the  same 
conversation  that  we  had  together  in 
the  room. 

Cross-examined   by   Mr.   McPherson : 

Q. — Have  you  always  lived  at  Kempt- 
ville. Mr.  Martin?  A. — I  have.  I  have 
been  on  the  road  travelling.  That  is  my 
home.  Kemptville. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  lived  any  place 
else  than  Kemptville?  A. — No,  not  to 
make  it  my  home. 

Q. — Any  experience  in  the  United 
States?      A. — None    whatever. 

Q. — Always  resided  in  the  neigh bor- 
hoocl  of  eastern  Ontario?     A. — I  have. 

Q. — What  is  you  occupation?  A. — 1 
hold  a  deputy  supreme  commandership 
in   the   Knights   of   the   Maccabees. 

Q. — Any  other  occupation  besides 
that?     A. — 1  am  a  carpenter  by  trade. 

Q. — Anv  other  occupation  but  that? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Have  you  a  carpenter's  shop?  A. 
I  had. 

Q. — How  mony  years  ago?  A. — About 
a  year  ago,  a  year  ago  last  December  1 
gave  it  up. 

Q. — What  are  your  means  of  support? 
A. — Working  for  the  Maccabees. 

(1961) 

Q. — Anything  else  besides  that?  A. 
— None. 

Q. — Do  you  make  your  sole  living  out 
of  your  connection  with  the  Maccabees? 
A.— I   do. 

Q. — And  what  office  do  you  say  you 
hold?  A. — Deputy  Supreme  Commander 
for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Q. — What  income  does  that  bring  you? 
A. — Will  your  Honor  allow  me  to  ex- 
plain?   That  is  a  question  that  I  cannot 


answer,  and  if  you  want  that  informa- 
tion, you  will  have  to  ask  the  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  Knights  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. 

The  Chancellor  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  relevant.  A. — I  am  under  oath 
noL  to  divulge  that. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Have  you  any  other 
tangible  means  of  support  besides  your 
connection  with  politics?  A. — Connec- 
tion   with    politics? 

Q. — Yes  ?  A. — I  have  no  connection 
with   politics. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  taken  any  interest 
in   polities?     A. — I  have. 

Q. — What  interest  have  you  taken? 
A. — I  have  taken  a  very  active  interest 
in  our  own  riding. 

Q  —  On  what  side?     A. — The  Liberals. 

Q. — Any  other  riding  besides  your 
own  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — How  many  '  others  besides  your 
own  ?      A. — One   other. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  that  you  have  not 
taken  an  active  interest  in  more  than 
one  riding  besides  vour  own  ?     A. — I  do. 

Q.— ^nat  riding' was  that?  A.— The 
County    of   Dundas. 

Q. — In  the  last  general  election  were 
you  in  the  County  of  Dundas?  A. —  I 
was. 

(1962) 

Q. — What  name  did  you  go  by?  A. 
— S.  J.  Martin. 

Q. — On  all  occasions?  A. — On  all 
occasions. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  give  any  other  name 
down  there  besides  S.  J.  Martin?  A. 
— I  never  did. 

Q. — Do  any  telephoning  down  there 
under  any  other  name  than  S.  J.  Mar- 
tin?      A. — I  never  did. 

Q. — Did  you  do  any  long  distance 
telephoning  down  there?   A. — I   did  not. 

Q. — Not  on  any  occasion  while  you 
were  in  the  Countv  of  Dundas?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — For  whom  were  you  working  in 
the  County  of  Dundas?  A. — I  was 
working   for   the   Liberal. 

Q. — What  was  his  name?  A. — Mr. 
Smyth   or   Smith. 

Q. — How  far  is  that  from  Kempt- 
ville? A. — The  County  of  Dundas  is 
about   five   miles   from    our   town. 

Q. — And  how  long  did  you  remain 
working  in  the  Countv  of  Dundas  for 
Mr.  Smyth?  A.— Well  I  was  there 
possibly   three   or  four  weeks. 

Q. — And  remunerated  for  your  ser- 
vices?      A. — No,  sir. 

Q  — Did    it    for   nothing?        A.— I    did. 

Q. — Did  you  do  any  other  business  at 
the  same  time?       A. — I  did. 

Q. — In  the  Macabees?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  me  any  business 
you  did,  any  details  in  connection  with 
the  Maccabees?  A. — Your  honor,  I 
cannot  answer  that  question.       It  comes 
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under  the  same  head  as  the  other,  your 
honor.         ( 

The  Chancellor:  Work  for  the  Mac- 
cabees? A. — Organization  work  for 
the  Maccabees.       We     are     under     oath 

(1963) 
not    to    divulge    either    salary    or    any- 
thing  in   connection   with    the   Order. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Have  you  any  salary 
from  the  Maccabees?  A. — That  is  an- 
other  thing,  your  Honor. 

The  Chancellor:  He  says  that  in  the 
Order  he  is  under  oath  not  to  disclose 
what  he  gets  or  what  they  have  to  do 
in  the  way  of  organizing.  Is  it  a 
charitable    society?        A. — Yes,    sir. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Do  you  mean  to  say 
you  are  under  oath  not  to  disclose  what 
salary  you  get?       A. — I  am. 

Q. — To  whom  are  you  under  that 
oath?  A. — To  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander. 

Q. — Does  that  oath  outweigh  your 
obligation  to  come  here  and  tell  the 
facts?       A. — -I  consider  so. 

The  Chancellor:  It  does  not  bind  him 
to  pervert  anything.  It  does  not  in- 
terfere with  his  telling  evidence  gener- 
ally. I  do  not  like  to  say  he  should 
disclose  these  matters  if  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  relevant  for  your  purpose. 
At  present  I  do  not  see  what  bearing  it 
can    have    on    this    particular    thing. 

Mr.  McPherson:  What  moneys  have 
passed  through  your  hands  during  the 
last  year  other  than  the  Maccabees?  A. 
— None,  excepting  collecting  my  own 
accounts   for   the   previous   year's    work. 

Q. — Work,  for  what?  A. — Carpenter 
work,  winding  up  the  business. 

Q. — What  accounts  did  you  collect 
within  the  last  year?  A. — Quite  a 
number   of   minor  accounts. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  me  any  of  them? 
A. — I   can. 

Q—  Tell  me  some?  A.— The  firm  of 
Anderson    &    Co. 

(1964) 

Q—  Where  do  they  reside?  A.— 
Kemptville. 

Q. — How  much  d!3  you  collect  from 
them?  A. — Thev  run  a  general  store. 
The  money  would  be  in  ths  neighbor- 
hood of  $100  or  $150,  a  running  ac- 
count.  Contra  account,  you   understand, 

Q- — You  were  trading  with  them  and 
they  with  you?       A. — Yes. 

Q- — Have  you  done  any  carpenter 
work  in  the  past  year  at  all?  A  I 
have  not. 

Q- — Have  you  done  any  in  the  past 
two  years?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — How  long  since  you  ceased  to 
work  at  your  trade  as  a  carpenter?  A. 
—The  13th  day  of  December,  1902,  1901 
it    would    he. 

Q. — Are  you  or  have  you  at  any  time 
hecn   an   applicant   for  appointment    to   ;i 
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Government  position?       A. — I  made  one 
application. 

Q. — Where  and  when?  A. — About  a 
little  over  a  year  ago,  I  should  judge. 
About  a  year  ago. 

Q. — About  coincident  with  your  giv- 
ing up  your  business?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  what  was  the  particular  po- 
sition for  which  you  applied?  A.— 
License   Inspector   for   our   County. 

Q. — Any   other  besides   that?     A. — No. 

Q. — Did  you  get  the  appointment?  A. 
— I   did  not. 

Q. — Have  you  received  any  appoint 
ment?       A. — I  have  not. 

Q. — Have  you  received  any  promise  ot 
any?       A. — I  have  not. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Smyth  use  any  inlluence 
on  your  behalf?  A. — How  do  you 
mean? 

Q. — To  get  you  an  appointment  A. 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  I  never  asked 
him  to. 

(1965) 

Q. — Who  did  use  influence  on  your 
behalf  with  the  Liberal  party?  A. — 
To  get  the  appointment? 

Q.— Yes?  A.— My  friend.  W.  H.  An- 
derson, merchant,  Kemptville. 

Q. — What  candidate  did  you  wot',  for 
in  your  own  county?  A.— Well,  I  don't 
know  that  I  worked  for  any.  It  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  in  our  county 
there  is  no  use  working., 

Q. — What  county  are  you  in?  A. — 
The  County   of  Grenville. 

Q. — And  why  is  it  a  foregone  con- 
clusion? A.— Well,  there  are  about  800 
of   a   majority   against  us. 

Q. — So  that  you  don't  attempt  to  do 
much   work    there?        A. — No. 

Q. — You  transplanted  your  interest  to 
the  County  of  Dundas  where  the  ma- 
jority is  not  quite  so  much?  A. — Not 
quite   so   much. 

Q. — Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  received  no  remuneration  for 
your  services  in  Dundas  at  all?  A.— 
You  do. 

Q.— That  is  correct,  is  it?  A.— That 
is  correct. 

Q. — Are  you  acquainted  witli  Mr. 
Alexander   Smyth?        A.— Who? 

Q. — Did  you  hear  what  I  said?  A. — 
No,  I  did  not  catch  the  name. 

Q  —  Mr.  Alexander  Smyth?  A.— Of 
where? 

Q.— Of  Toronto?  A.— I  have  met 
the  gentleman. 

Q. — When  did  you  meet  him?  A. — 
T  have  seen  him  since  I  came  to  the 
city. 

Q. — Seen    him    on    this    last 
A. — I  have  passed  him.  T  was  not  speak- 
ing to  him. 

(1966) 

0- — You  have  not  been  speaking  to 
hunt     A. — No. 
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Q. — Just  passed  him  on  the  street? 
A. — Passed  him  in  the  hotel. 

The    Chief    Justice:        That    is    Mr. 
Smith,  the  organizer? 

Mr.  McPherson:  Yes,  my  Lord.  He 
is  the  Liberal  organizer?  A. — I  believe 
so. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 
A. — About  a  year. 

Q. — Did  you  see  Mr.  Smith  when  you 
were  here  in  September,  1902?  A. — I 
did  not. 

Q. — Did  not  see  him  at  all?  A. — I  did 
not. 

Q. — Did  you  see  any  person  connected 
with  politics  while  you  were  here  in 
1902?  A. — Well,  what  do  you  mean  by 
connected  politics? 

Q. — Did  you  see  anybody?  A. — I  saw 
Mr.  Gamey. 

Q. — Besides  Mr.  Gamey  did  you  have 
any  conversation  with  any  person  else 
on   political   topics  ?      A. — No. 

Q. — Did  you  not  see  any  person  con- 
nected with  any  Liberal  organization 
in   Toronto?     A. — I   did  not. 

Q. — Do  you  know  any  of  the  (Minis- 
ters ?  A. — I  know  several  of  them  by 
sight. 

Q.— Know  them  to  speak  to?  A. — I 
know  one  or  two  to  speak  to. 

Q. — Whom  do  you  know?  A. — I  know 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Stratton  to  speak  to.  I 
met   him   down  east. 

Q. — Whom  else?  A. — I  know  Mr. 
Ross  when  I  see  him.  and  Mr.  Latch- 
ford  also.  He  comes  from  Ottawa,  and 
I  have  often  seen  him   in  Otta-wa. 

Q. — -Do  you  know  Mr.  Latchford  to 
speak  to?     A. — No. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  conversation 
with  'Mr.  Stratton  at  any  time?  A. — I 
have   talked   to  'Mr.   Stratton.   certainly. 

(1967) 

Q. — When?  A. — I  talked  to  him  when 
he  was  down  in  Stormont,  I  think  it 
was. 

Q.— When  was  that?  A.— At  the 
nomination  down  there.  I  happened  to 
be   down   at  nomination. 

Q. — When  was  that?  A. — Or  at  con- 
vention, rather.  I  don't  know  exactly 
what  the  dates  were. 

Q-— Was  it  last  year?  A.— It  was 
previous   to   the  election. 

Q. — Previous  to  the  general  election? 
A.— Yes. 

Q- — Have  von  spoken  to  him  since 
that?     A.— I  have. 

Q.— When?  A.— Well,  I  couldn't  tell 
you  exactly  the  date.  I  would  judge 
about  December  of  this  last  year. 

Q. — What  were  you  speaking  to  him 
about?  A. — About  the  advisability  of 
organizing  Liberal  clubs  through  our 
riding  to  see  if  we  could  not  get  the 
young   men    in    line. 

Q. — You  wanted  the  position  of  Liber- 
al orojanzier?     A. — Not  necessarilv. 


Q.— - Didn't  you?     I  want  the  fact':   A 

Q. — Did  you  at  that  time  have  the 
ambition  of  being  the  Liberal  organizer? 
A. — I    did   not. 

Q. — What  became  of  your  suggestion? 
A. — Nothing  that  I  know  of. 

Q. — Have  you  seen  Mr.  Stratton  to 
have  any  conversation  with  him  from 
the  time  of  that  convention  preceding 
the  general  election?     A.— No. 

Q. — You  are  confident  of  that?  A. — I 
am. 

Q. — Since  December  when  have  you 
seen  Mr.  Stratton  to  speak  to  him  ?  A. 
— I  met  him  once  on  the  train.  C.PR 
train. 

(1968) 

Q. — Where?  A. — He  was  going  from 
Carleton  Place   west. 

Q. — How  long  age  is  that  ?  A. — Well  that 
would  be  during  the  winter  some  time, 
-r  the  spring,  1  should  judge,  possibly 
in   March. 

Q.— That   is   last  March?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — 'March  of  this  year?  Did  you 
have  anv  conversation  with  him  at  all? 
A.— I  had. 

Q. — Will  you  tell  me  what  it  was? 
A. — Nothing,  only  in  a  general  way, 
meeting  on  the  train. 

Q. — Any  conversation  about  Game}*  ? 
A. — None  whatever. 

Q. — Was   that  'before   or  after  Gamey 
had  made  his  disclosures  in  the  House? 
A. — That    would    be    after.      The    dis- 
closures  in   the   House?     No,   previous. 

Q. — How  long  previous?  You  put 
it  in  March?  A. — Well,  it  was  when 
the  snow  was  on  the  ground,  anyway, 
the  last  big  snowstorm.  I  don't  know 
exactly  the  date.  It  might  be  February 
or  March. 

Q. — In  April?  A. — -It  was  not  in 
April,  because  we  hal  no  large  'storm 
in  April. 

Q. — We  had  here  in  the  early  part  of 
April?  A. — Well,  it  was  not  the  one 
in  April. 

Q. — Was  there  anybody  else  at  that 
conversation  on  the  train  besides  you 
and  Mr.  Stratton?  A. — Mr.  Hoyle,  or 
Hoyd.  or  some  such  name. 

Q. — Heyd?  A. — I  don't  know  exactly 
tbe  name.  I  cannot  remember  the 
name. 

Q. — Did  you  know  him  before?  A. — I 
had  met  him  once  previously. 

Q. — Was  he  the  candidate  in  Victoria' 
A. — I  don't  know. 

Q. — 'Have  you  told  me  everything  you 
can  recollect  of  what  took  nlafe  between 
you     and    Mr.     Stratton     on     the    train? 

(1969) 

A. — Nothing  but  a  general  conversation. 
Q. — Nothing  about  Gamey?  A. — Noth- 
ing at  all  about  Gamey. 
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Q.— Have  you  seen  Mr.  Stratton  to 
converse  with  him  since  that  time?  A. 
— I  have  not. 

Q. — Have  you  conversed  as  to  Gamey 
with  any  person  else  since-  September? 
A. — Only  in  a  general  way  down  home 
since  'J  he   (Jlobe   interview  came  out. 

Q. — With  no  person  else  than  merely 
local  friends  in  and  about  Kemptville? 
A. — In  and  about  Kemptville. 

Q.— That  is  all?     A.— That  is  all. 

Q. — And  any  of  the  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  this  case,  have  you  told 
them  anything  you  knew?     A. — No. 

Q. — My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Jornslmi. 
did  not  know  anything  about  what  you 
were  going  to  say  when  you  came  in  the 
witness  box  to-day?  A. — Not  that  I 
know  of.  I  have  not  spoken  to  Mr. 
Johnston. 

Q. — Whom  did  you  tell  this  story  to 
that  you  have  detailed  here  in  the  wit- 
ness box  to-day  ?  A. — I  told  it  to  quite 
a  number  down  home. 

Q. — How  did  it  get  up  here?  A. — I 
don't  know.  I  think  it  was  some  par- 
ticular friend  that  wanted  to  give  me  a 
trip  west.  I  don't  know  how  it  got 
here.  .1  know  it  did  not  by  my  know- 
ledge. 

Q. — Hid  you  tell  them  all  about  your 
theatre  parties  and  sleeping  together 
with  Mr.  Gamey?    A. — Yes. 

Q—  And  all  this  kind  of  thing?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q. — And  they  took  the  pains  to  com- 
municate all  that  to  Mr.  Johnston?  A. — 
I  don't  know.     I  won't  say  that. 

Q. — At  any  rate,  you  did  not  have 
anything  to  do  with' it?     A. — I  did  not, 

(1970) 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  conversation 
with  any  of  the  gentlemen  connected 
with  this  case  since  you  come  to  town? 
A. — It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  who  is 
connected  with  it. 

Q. — Mr.  Johnston?  A. — I  spoke  to 
Mr.  Johnston,  shook  hands  with  him. 
that   is   all. 

Q.— IMr.  Riddell?  A. — I  shook  hands 
with  Mr.  Riddell. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  conversation 
with  him?  A. — Did  not  have  any  con- 
versation. 

Q. — Mr.  McEvoy?  A.— T  meet  Mr. 
McEvoy  quite  often  at  the  dining  room 
table  at   the  hotel. 

Q. — Have  any  conversation  with  him? 
A.— I  did. 

0. — Did  you  tell  him  what  you  were 
going  to  say  as  a  witness  here?  A. — 
I    did    not. 

Q.  You  pledge  your  oath  to  that? 
A.— I  do. 

Q. — So  that  not  one  of  those  gentle- 
men knew  what  you  were  going  to  say 
here?  A. — Not  one  of  those  gentlemen 
knew  what  T  was  going  to  say  here. 

Q. — How  lone  have  you  been  here? 
A. —  About  0  days.  S  or  0  days. 
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Q. — About  9  days  altogether?  A. — 
Yes — no,  8  days. 

Q. — Where  have  you  been  staying?  A. 
— Walker  House. 

Q. — What  did  vou  pay  for  your 
board?  A.— $2.00  I  expect.  I  did  not 
ask. 

Q. — And  what  arrangements  are  you 
under  to  come  here  and  give  evidence? 
A. — I  was  subpoenaed. 

Q. — And  were  you  paid  a  lump  sum 
of  money?  A. — I  was  paid  enough  for 
railroad  fare  only. 

Q. — And  nothing  else  ?  A. — Nothing 
else.  Well,  I  think  25  cents  over  the 
railroad  fare. 

(1971) 

Q.— Have  you  received  anything  more 
than  that  since  you  received  that?  A. — 
I  have. 

Q. — How  much  more  ?  A. — Your  Hon- 
or, that  is  another  society  matter. 

0- — No,  I  am  speaking  of  in  connec- 
tion with  the  case  ?  A. — Nothing  in  con- 
nection with  the  case. 

Q. — You  have  not  received  any  wit- 
ness  fees?     A. — Nothing   whatever. 

Q. — So  that  at  ordinary  witness  rates 
you  would  be  here  at  a  substantial  loss 
per  day  1  A. — I  think  so.  I  don't  know 
how  I  am  going  to  get  out  of  it.  though. 

Q. — Who  is  Mr.  Bowen?  A. — He  is  of 
the  firm  of  Bowen  &  Son,  Electric  Light 
and  Flour  Mill  and  Oatmeal  Mills.  The 
Bowen  Milling  Company,  of  Kemptville 
Milling  Company. 

Q. — -Have  you  ever  discussed  the  mat- 
ter with  him  at  all?  A. — Not  until  the 
night  of  The  Globe  interview,  we  looked 
each  other  up. 

0.— Who  did  the  looking?  A.— Well. 
I  think  both  of  us  were  looking. 

Q. — Went  out  on  the  street  and  began 
to  hunt  each  other?  A. — No.  we  always 
go  down  next  to  Mr.  Bowen's  house  to 
play  ball,  we  have  a  hand  ball  court, 
and  we  always  go  in  there  after  night, 

Q. — Are  you  a  married  man?  A. — I 
am    not, 

Q. — Do  you  keep  house?  A. — T  do 
not. 

Q. — Where  do  you  live  in  Kemptville. 
at  the  hotel?  A. — No,  T  stop  with  my 
aunt. 

0. — What  took  place  between  you  and 
Mr.  Bowen  about  The  Globe  inr«rvinwl 
A. — Well,  we  just  passed  remarks  how 
close  ir  was  to  what  we  beard  Mr. 
Gamev  tell  us. 

(107-2) 

Q. — Anything  else  besides  that?  A. — 
Nothing. ' 

Q,  Was  thai  all  that  took  place'  \ 
—Thai  is  all. 

Q  \ud  vou  hunted  each  ether  up 
for  the  purpose  of  saying  that,  did  you? 

A. "\  e-. 

0.- And  having  said  that,  did  you 
separate  and   go  away?         V     He   went 
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home   and   I  went   down    and   played   a 
game  ci   alley,  I  think. 

Q— That  is  all  that  took  place?  A. 
—  That  is  all. 

Q. — Has  the  subject  been  discussed  be- 
tween you  on  any  other  occasion  except 
that  since  September  last?  A. — No, 
never. 

Q. — What  was  the  day  you  say  vou 
arrived  here?  A.— The  1st  of  Septem- 
ber. 

Q- — You  came  here  for  what  purpose? 
A. — To   attend    the   Exhibition. 

Q. — Anything  else  beside-  thai  ?  v  — 
Nothing. ' 

Q. — And  you  remained  how  lone'?  A. 
—Until    the    night   of   the    Oth. 

0. — How  lone  were  you  here  alto- 
gether on  that  occasion?  A. — Well,  that 
would  be  8  days,  would  it  not? 

0- — You  did  not  know  Mr.  Gamey'a 
name?    A. — T  did  not. 

Q. — He  introduced  himself  in  the 
train?  A. — He  did  not  introduce  him- 
self, neither  did  I. 

0- — Tell  me  what  took  place,  you 
said  vou  met  him  i"  +'-  train?  A. — 
Just  in  the  way  of  picking  up  our  wraps 
to  get  eft*  the  train,  we  stood  up  and 
happened  to  be  standing  in  front  of 
each  other,  and  started  a  com  e-  ■  •'  i 
in  a  general  way. 

Q. — Had  you  been  sitting  together? 
A. — No,  I  had  never  seen  him  before 

(1973) 

Q. — Was  the  train  crowded  ?  A. — It 
was,   very. 

Q. — This  was  just  as  you  were  leav- 
ing the  train  ?  A. — After  it  had  left  the 
Don,  I  should  judge.  We  stood  up  in 
the  aisle  and  got  our  grip  and  stuff  to- 
gether. 

Q. — And  standing  there  with  the  train 
running  something  took  place,  some  con- 
versation ?  A. — Well,  just  in  a  general 
way,  found  out  where  we  were  going  to 
stop. 

Q. — Tell  me  what  took  place  ?  A. — I 
don't  know  whether  I  said  it  to  him  or 
he  to  me,  but  we  found  out  anyway  we 
were  both  stopping  at  the  Walker 
House.     Always  have. 

Q. — Anything  else  take  place  on  the 
train  besides  that  ?    A. — No,  nothing. 

Q. — You  left  the  train  together  ?*  A. — 
Yes.  we  got  off  together. 

Q. — Did  you  go  up  together  ?  A. — 1 
won't  say  whether  we  came  up  together 
or  not. 

Q. — Why  won't  you  say.  A. — Because 
there  was  such  a  crowd  at  the  station.  1 
don't  remember. 

Q. — Was  there  any  person  with  you  ? 
A. — No  person. 

Q. — You  came  up  yourself.  When  next 
after  leaving  the  train  did  you  see  Mr. 
Gamey  ?  A. — When  I  came  vip  and  re- 
gistered I  went  into  the  dining-room  and 
got   my   tea    and   coming   out   the    clerk 


called  me  and  asked  me  if  I  had  any  ob- 
jection to  this  gentleman  rooming  with 
me.  the  gentleman  was  standing  just  at 
the  corner  of  the  office.  I  said  certainly 
not. 

Q. — Had  you  had  any  other  conversa- 
tion with  Gamey  up  to  that  moment  ? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Then  did  you  and  Gamey  go  awav 
together  ?  A. — We  came  up  town  to- 
gether. 

(1974) 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  conversation 
then  ?  A. — Nothing,  only  just  a  genaral 
conversation. 

Q. — Were  you  together  all  the  even- 
ing ?  A. — Until,  I  should  judge,  about 
half  past  ten. 

Q.— Then  what  ?  A.— 1  left  him  on 
the  corner  of,  well,  on  Yonge  street,  I 
think  it  was  the  corner  of  Temperanca. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  city  pretty  well  ? 
A. — Not    very. 

Q. — Are  you  frequently  here  ?  A. — 
About   once   a  year. 

Q. — Corner  of  Yonge  and  Temperance 
you  think  you  left  him  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  where  did  you  go  ?  A. — I 
went  up  to  see  a  friend  of  mine  on  Jar- 
vis   street. 

Q. — Where  had  you  come  from  when 
you  came  to  the  corner  of  Yonge  and 
Temperance  ?  A. — We  came  from  the 
theatre. 

Q.— Which  one  ?     A.— The  Star. 

Q. — Then  you  left  him  there  and  went 
up  to  Jarvis  street  to  see  a  friend  of 
yours  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — When  next  did  you  see  Mr. 
Gamey  ?     A.— Not  until  in  our  room. 

Q.— What  time  ?  A. — I  should  judge 
between    11    and    12. 

Q. — Was  he  there  when  you  arrived  ? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Did  he  come  in  after  you  ?  A.— 
He  came  in  after  I  did. 

Q. — Was  there  anybody  else  there  ? 
A.- — No.  sir. 

Q. — He  came  in  after  you  had  got 
into  the  room  ?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  retire  ?  A. — I  rather 
think  I  was  in  bed  when  he  came  into 
the  room. 

Q.— Light  out  ?     A.— No. 

Q. — Left  the  light  burning  for  your 
room-mate  ?     A. — Yes. 

(1975)  _ 

Q. — Was  anybody  else  to  occupy  the 
room  that  night  besides  you  and  him  ? 
A. — None. 

Q. — Then  he  came  in  and  did  he  re 
tire  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— Put  out  the  light  ?  A.— After 
getting  undressed  he  put  out   the  light. 

Q. — And  you  were  in  your  bed  and  he 
in  his  ?  A. — No,  we  were  be+h  in  one 
bed. 
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Q. — What  took  place,  if  anything  1 
A. — Well,  in  the  way  of  conversation  ho 

said  he  was  the  Conservative  candidate 
for  Manitoulin. 

Q. — Was  that  the  first  time  you  knv.v 
thai  ?     A.— The  first  time  I  knew  that. 

Q- — He  had  not  told  you  that  on  the 
train  ?     A.— Never. 

Q.— Anything  else?  A. — And  he  sal! 
thai  .Mr.  Whitney  had  a  better  class  of 
candidates  than  he  would  ever  ha  \  e 
again,  and  if  he  did  not  get  into  power 
within  six  months  that  he  would  not  get 
there. 

Q- — You  are  giving  this  to  me  in  the 
order  in  which  it  took  place.  A. — Just, 
about,  just   as   1   can   recollect    it. 

Q. — After  he  laid  down  in  bed  beside 
you  he  beean  to  say  these  things  ?  A.— 
Just  in  a  talk. 

Q.— Is  that  all  he  said  ?  A.— He  said 
that  it  would  not  pay  him  to  sit  in  Op- 
position, and  that  he  would  support  the 
Ross  Government. 

Q. — He  said  all  this  within  just  .is 
long  as  it  takes  you  to  say  ?  A. — Oh, 
no,  not  as  long. 

Q. — He  did  not  take  as  long  ?  A. — 
He  took  longer. 

Q. — How  much  longer  ?  A.— Oh.  I 
don't  know,  possibly  five  minutes. 

Q.— Jerked 'it  out?  A.— He  did  not 
jerfc  very  much. 


(1976) 

Q. — Did  you  know  then  who  he  was  ' 
A. — I  did  not. 

Q- — Did  you  know  who  the  Conserva- 
tive member  For  Manitoulin  was  ?  A. — I 
did  not. 

Q. — Did  not  know  him  by  name  ?  A. — 
I  did  not. 

Q. — Did  you  say  anything  in  response 
to  this  ?  A. — Nothing,  bul  yes  or  no.  1 
was  very  tired  and  wanted  to  go  to 
sleep. 

Q. — I  should  judge  so,  and  that  was 
all  that  Look  place  that  night  ?  A.-- 
\es,  that   is  all. 

Q. — Each  went  to  sleep  as  far  as  you 
know,  and  was  the  conversation  renew- 
ed in  the  morning  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — And  was  not  again  '.'  A.  -It  was. 
He  spoke  of  it  several  other  nights  after- 
that. 

Q.  Did  lie  always  wait  until  you  -of 
to  bed  ?  A. — Well,  we  generally  g<  , 
into  bed  as  quick   as  we  got  to  our  room. 

Q. — Will  you  pledge  your  oath  thai  on 
the  next  night  he  said  anything  abo-it 
it  ?     A.— I  will  not. 

Q. — Will  you  for  the  next  night  ?  Do 
not  let  us  get  at  cross-purposes,  the 
first  nighl  was  the  night  of  the  ls1  of 
September  '.'     A.     > 

Q.  Vim  won't  pledge  your  oath  that 
he  said  anything  on  the  second,  either 
in    the   day    time   or   the    night  ?      A.  —  T 
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didn't  see  him  in  the  day  time  only  to 
bid   him   the   time  of  day. 

Q. — Did  the  subject  come  up  a<,'i;in 
between  this  and  the   10th  ?     A— Yes. 

Q. — When  ?  A.— We  spoke  of  it 
eil  h<  r  on  the  5th  or  6th. ' 

Q. — He  did  not  speak  of  it  until  the 
night  of  the  5th  or  6th.  A. — Not  to  my 
knowledge,  I  would  not  swear. 


(1977; 

Q. — Will    you    put    it    on    the    5th    or 
6th?     A.— Well,    1   should   think   it    was 
the  6th  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
Q. — Why'r     A. — Well,    because   it    was 

the   second   night 

Q. — Go  ahead.  Tell  me  why'.'  A. — 
Well,  I  cannot  recollect  which  night  it 
was  that  Mr.  Bowen  came. 

Q. — He  did  not  say  anything  about 
it  until  Mr.  Bowen  came?  Did  he  say 
anything  about  it  to  you  before  Mr. 
Bowen  came?  A. — Xo,  not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

Q. — He  was  going  to  reserve  anything 
he  was  to  tell  you  about  his  political 
plans  until  Mr.  Bowen  came?  A. — Pos- 
sibly. 

Q. — He  knew  Bowen  was  going  to 
arrive?    A. — I  don't  know.     I  did  not. 

Q. — Is  Bowen  a  friend  of  yours  or 
his?  A. — Well,  he  is  not  a  particular 
friend  of  mine.  He  is  a  business  man 
in   Kemptville. 

Q. — And  you  play  push-ball  together? 
A. — Xo.  he  does  not  play  push-ball. 

Q. — Well,  what  is  it  you  call  it?  A. 
— He  doesn't  play  the  game.  I  play  the 
game    occasional  1  v. 

Q.— On  the  night  of  the  6th.  is  that 
the  time  you  are  going  to  put  it  thai 
the  conversation  took  place  again'.  A. 
— To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the 
night  of  the  6th. 

Q. — What  time  did  Bowen  get  there? 
A. — He  got  there  on  the,  I  think.  0.30 
in  the  morning. 

Q. — When  did  he  meet  Carney'.'  A. — 
lie  did  not  meet  him  until.  I  should 
judge,  to  the  besl  of  my  recollection,  it 
was  about   11  o'clock. 

Q. — At  night?  A. — Yes.  either  im- 
mediately   before   the   theatre  or  after. 

(1978) 

Q.— Where?      A.— In    the   hotel. 

Q. — You    and    Bowen    had    been    to    the 

theatre  together?     A. — Yea. 

Q.— The  Star?  A.— Not.  we  did  not 
take  t  he  Star  that  night. 

Q. — You   had  exhausted  the  pleasures 

of   the   Star?      A.      Yea 

Q. — You  came  back  to  the  hotel,  and 
where  was  Gamey?  A. — lie  was 'in  the 
rotunda    of   the   hold. 

Q. — Did  yon  go  up  and  introduce  your 
friend'       A.— I    did.    ami    asked     him     if 

he  had  any  objection. 

Q.— To  what?  A. -To  Mr.  Bowen 
sleeping    in    our    room. 
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Q. — What  did  he  say?  A. — He  said. 
"certainly  not." 

Q.— Then  what  took  place?  A.— Well. 
1  don't    know,   we  went  to  bed. 

Q. — Who  went  first?  A. — I  couldn't 
say  that.  Mr.  Bowen  and  I  went  up 
together. 

Q. — Was  Mr.  Gamey  there  when  you 
got  up  there?  A. — J  don't  think  he 
was. 

Q. — Did  he  come  up  afterwards?  A. — 
Yes,  he  came  in  after. 

Q. — Did  you  know  Mr.  Gamey's  name 
then  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  introduced  him  by  name  ?  A. 
Yes. 

Q. — What  did  you  tell  Bowen  about 
Gamey?  A. — I  told  him  he  was  the 
Conservative   member   for   Manitoulin. 

Q. — In  Gamey's  presence  did  vou  say 
that  ?     A.— No.' 

Q. — Anything  else  besides  that?  A. — 
And  what  he  had  told  me,  that  he  was 
going  to  support  the  Ross  Government. 

Q.— What  did  he  say?  A.— Well,  he 
was   kind  of   surprised. 

Q. — Did  it  affect  him  much,  apparent- 
ly? A. — Well,  no,  I  wouldn't  say  it 
did. 

Q. — Had  it  affected  vou  much?  A. — • 
Well,   it   did. 

Q. — You  are  of  a  phlegmatic  nature, 
are  you?     A. — Well,  we  are  not  used  to 

(1979) 

that  kind  of  thing  down  in  our  country. 

Q. — What  kind  of  thing  are  you  not 
used  to?  A. — -A  man  elected  as  a  Con- 
servative and  voting  Liberal. 

Q.— That  is  a  trait  of  the  western  end 
of  the  Province  that  surprised  you,  and 
you  remained  in  that  state  of  surprise 
until  vou  shared  it  with  Mr.  Bowen  on 
the   6th?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Was  he  as  much  surprised  as  you 
were?  A. — 1  don't  know  as  he  was  so 
awfully   surprised. 

Q. — Will  you  tell  me  anything  else 
that  took  place  between  you  and  Mr. 
Bowen  relative  to  that  subject  besides 
what  you  have  told  me?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Then,  when  you  went  up  was  he 
in  bed?  A. — 1  think  we  were  in  bed, 
Bowen  and  I.  when  Mr.  Gamey  came 
up. 

Q. — Did  you  and  Bowen  occupy  the 
same  bed?     A. — No,   sir. 

The  Chancellor:  Bowen  had  a  cot.  he 
said. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Yes,  he  did  say  that; 
I  beg  your  Lordship's  pardon.  Bowen 
had  the  cot  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— What  did  he  say  then?  A.— He 
spoke  of  the  same  things,  the  same  con- 
versation, the  conversation  was  about 
the  same. 

Q. — Just  tell  me  what  it  was?  A. — 
That  the  Ross  Government  was  doing  all 
they  could  possibly  for  Manitoulin  and 
he  would  have  to   support  them. 


Q. — Anything  else  besides  that?  A.— 
Nothing  that   1    remember  distinctly. 

Q. — That  is  all  you  can  remember? 
A.— That  is  all. 

Q. — But  do  you  remember  that  ?  A.— 
I   do. 

Q. — And  do  you  say  that  what  you 
said  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  Oth. 

(1980) 

Re-examined   by   Mr.   Johnston: 
was  also  said  by 'Gamey  on  the  night  of 
the     1st?      A.— Possibly    not    the    same 
words.     The   substance  was  the   same. 

Q. — You  w^on't  swear  to  the  same 
words  ?     A. — No. 

Q—  That  is  all  that  took  place?  A.— 
That   is   all. 

Q. — And  you  all  went  to  sleep?  A.— 
Yes. 

Did  vou  make  any  remark  to  Gamey 
on  the'  6th,   that   night?   A.— No. 

Q.— Did  Mr.   Bowen?     A.— No. 

Q. — Did  you  make  any  remark  to 
Bowen?      A.— No. 

Did  Mr.  Bowen  make  any  to  you?  A. 
—No. 

Q. — You  all  went  to  sleep?  A. — All 
went   to   sleep. 

Q. — And  is  that  all  that  took  place? 
A.— That   is  all. 

Q—  You  left  on  the  10th?  A.— I  left 
on  the   9th. 

Q. — And  nothing  else  took  place?  A. 
— Nothing. 

Q. — And  when  did  Mr.  Bowen  leave? 
A. — I  think  it  was  the  night  of  the  7th. 

Q. — Then  he  was  just  there  the  one 
night?  A. — He  was  there  two  nights, 
I  think  he  came  on  the  6th  or  5th  and 
went  away  upon  the  night  of  the  7th. 

Q. — What  nights  was  he  there?  1. — 
I  think   it  was   Friday  and   Saturday. 

Q.— What  day  of  the  month?  A  — 
That  would  be  the  5th  and  6th. 

Q. — And  what  you  have  related  took 
place  on  Saturdav  night,  the  6th  of 
September?     A.— The  6th  of  September. 

Q. — So  that  there  is  no  question  what- 
ever about  it?     A. — Not  to  my 

q. — What  time  was  that?  A. — After 
the   theatre. 

(1981) 

after    midnight  ?      A. — 
.    I    should   judge. 

Q. — And  you  never  mentioned  that  to 
anybody  else  in  Toronto?  A. — In  To- 
ronto?     Not    that    I    remember    of. 

Q. — You  would  remember,  would  you 
not.  you  have  a  good  memory?  A. — 1 
have. 

Q  —  No  mention  of  it  at  all?  Then 
when  you  went  back  to  Kemptville  did 
you  leave  here  on  the  night  of  the  9th 
or  10th  to  go  back  to  Kemptville?  A. 
Left  here  on  the  night  of  the  9th.  and 
got  there  on  the  morning  of  the  10th. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  me  anybody  there 
that  you  mentioned  it  to?  A. — I  men- 
tioned it  to  my  friend,  W.  H.  Anderson. 
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Q. — Nobody  else?    A. — No. 

Q. — That  is  the  only  man  you  men- 
tioned it  to  in  Kemptville,  yes  or  no? 
A.— No,  I  mentioned  it  to  another  man. 

Q.— Who?      A.— William    Smale. 

Q. — What  did  you  say  to  Smale?  A.— 
Just  the  conversation  we  had. 

Q. — What  did  you  say  to  Smale':  A. 
I  just  told  him  the  circumstances. 

—  Q. —  loll  mo  what  you  said  to  Smale? 
A. — I  told  Smale  we  had  slept  with  .Mr. 
Gamey,  and  Mr.  Ga^-ey  said  he  was 
going  to   support   the   Ross   Government. 

Q. — Anvthing  else  besides  that*?  A. 
—No. 

Q. — Who  had  slept  with  Mr.  Gamey? 
A. — That  Mr.  Gamey  had  slept  in  our 
room. 

Q.—  With  whom?  A.— With  myself 
and    Mr.   Bowen. 

Q. — Anybody  else?     A. — No,  of  course. 

(1982) 

Q. — Is  that  all  vou  told  Smale?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — What  did  you  tell  Andersor  ?  A. 
- — I  told  Anderson  just  the  same. 

Q. — Pledge  your  oath  to  what  you  told 
Anderson?  A. — I  pledge  my  oath  that  1 
told    Anderson    just    the    same. 

Q. — The  same  words  that  you  told 
Smale?     A. — Just  the  same. 

Q. — Were  they  together  when  you 
told  them?     A. — No. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  anybody  else  in 
Kemptville.  or  any  place  else,  of  what 
Gamey  said  to  you?     A. — No. 

Q. — Never  at  any  time?     A. — No. 

Q. —  when  did  you  tell  Anderson?  A. 
— The  following   Sunday. 

Q. — Inat  would  be  the  11th  of  Sept- 
ember? A. — That  would  be  the  15th, 
would  it  not?  if  the  7th  were  Saturday. 
It   was   the   following   Sunday. 

Q. — Where?     A. — At  his  own  dwelling. 

Q. — Who  else  was  there?  A. — No  per- 
son but  he  and  I. 

Q—  When  did  you  tell  Smale?  A.— 1 
think   I   told  him   that   Sunday   night. 

Q. — Where  was  he?  A. — He  was  at  his 
home. 

Q. — In  his  own  house?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Anybody  else  there?  A. — No  per- 
son. 

Q. — Any  other  conversation  take  place 
between  Anderson  and  you  at  the  time 
you  told  him  this,  that  you  can  recol- 
lect of  besides  what  you  have  told  me? 
A. — Oh,  I  see  him   every  day. 

Q. — Any  other  conversation  at  that, 
time?      A. — No. 

Q. — That  you  can  recollect  of,  besides 
what  you  havo  told  mo?  Answer?  A. — 
1  cannot,  recoiled  of  any. 

Q. — Any  other  conversation  besides 
thai  between  you  and  Smale  on  the  occa- 
sion  that,  you  told  him?      \       \o.  sir. 

(1083) 
Q. — Never  discussed    it    with   anybody 
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else  but  those  two  men  on  those  two 
occasions  ?     A. — That  is  all. 

Q. — That  is  all  that  has  over  taken 
place?     A. — That  is  all. 

Q. — And  you  and  Bowen  have  never 
adverted  to  it  between  September  and 
the  9th  of  January?     A. —  That  is  ii<_rht. 

Q. — And  only  on  one  occasion  down  in 
the  room  there  after  the  Globe  inter- 
view?    A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — And  nothing  else  took  place  be- 
tween you  and  Bowen  but  what  you  have 
told   me   of?      A. — Nothing. 

Q. — You  havo  never  told  anv  Minister 
of  this?     A.— I  did  not. 

Q. — Mr.  Bowen  is  one  of  the  loading 
men  of  Kemptville?  A. — One  of  the  firm 
of  the  Kemptville  Milling  Company. 

Q. — What  is  his  position  in  Kempt- 
ville as  a  citizen?  A. — He  is  one  of  the 
leading    citizens    of    Kemptville. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Is  Mr.  Bowen  here? 
A. — No,  he  won't  be  here  until  to-night. 

(1984) 

Simon  Peter  Grant,  sworn.  Examined 
by  Mr.  Riddell: 

Q. — You  live  in  the  city  here?  A. — 
Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  you  are  an  employe  of  the 
Government,    are    you?      A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — What  is  your  business?  A. — As- 
sistant King's  Printer. 

Q. — The  paper  that  is  supplied  to  the 
various  Departments,  as  T  understand,  is 
ordered  through  your  office,  through  the 
King's   Printer's   office?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  by  your  office,  the  King's 
Printer's  office,  distributed  amongst  the 
Departments  that  require  it?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Now,  you  have  a  kind  of  paper 
called  "fetock  Broker's  Bond,"  have  you? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — The  Stock  Broker's  Bond,  where 
does  that  go?  A. — It  is  for  general 
distribution  for  typewriting  purposes  in 
all    the    Departments. 

Q. — Is  it  a  very  common  kind  of 
paper?  A. — In  the  service,  it  is.  It  is 
the  most  common  kind  of  typewriting 
the  cheapest  paper  that  we  can  use 
for    typewriting. 

Mr.    McPherson:   Do    not     load    him. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Have  you  the  "C.  «fc 
Co.?"     A.- — Yes,  sir,  wo  havo  that   stock. 

Q. — Y'ou  know  that  monogram?  A. — 
Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Do  you  yourself  know  who  manu- 
facturers that'.'     A.     No,  sir,  I  do  not 

Q. — However,  is  thai   common   in  your 
office,   do   you    have   much   of   it?      \ 
Yes,   we   have  quite  a   little  stork   of   it. 

Q- -To  what  Department  i-  that  sup- 
plied? \.  Well,  in  general,  on  re>pii*i- 
t  ion   to  all   the   Departments. 

Q. — Then,    wo    have    another    kind    of 
paper   called    the   "Karnseliffe."      Do   you 
know  that'       V     Yes.  sir,  although  it   is 
not   very  much  u<od. 
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(1985) 

q. — Where  does  the  Bamsdiffe  go  ? 
A.— I  remember  one  order  to  the 
Public    Works    Department. 

Q. — -And  these  papers  are  supplied 
to  the  various  Departments  on  re- 
quisition,   are    they  ?      A. — Yes.    sir. 

Q. — Can-  you  say  whether  the 
Earnscliffe  goes  anywhere  else  hut  to 
the  Public  Works,  or  do  you  know 
about  that  ?  A. — I  don't  know  of  it 
going  to  any  other  place.  It  was  a 
special    order. 

Q. — Then  the  envelopes.  Are  they 
supplied  to  all  the  Departments  ?  A. 
— Yes.    sir. 

Q. — These  are  the  envelopes  in 
which  Exhibits  30  and  31  were  en- 
closed. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  MicPher- 
son. 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation',  did 
you  say  ?  A. — I  am  Assistant  King's 
Printer. 

Q.— How  long  have  you  occupied 
that  position  ?  A. — Two  or  three 
years. 

Q. — Do  you  do  anything  else  be- 
sides assist  the  King'is  Printer  on  ac- 
casions  ?  A. — Well,  all  our  work  is 
in    the   service    of    the    Department. 

Q. — That  includes  what  you  do  out 
of  the  Building  as  well  as  what  you 
do  in  the  Buildings  ?  A. — No.  T  don't 
do  anything  else  outside. 

Q. — That  is  for  which  you  receive 
a   salary  ?     A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  do  something  for  which 
you  do  not  receive  a  salary  outside 
of  the  Buildings  ?  A. — Not  in  the 
shape  of  Manual  labor. 

Q. — I  was  not  speaking  about  man- 
ual labor.  What  other  kind  of  labor 
do  you  do  outside  of  the  Buildings  ? 
A. — Well,  I   have  filled  offices  in 

(1986) 

Q.— Elections  ?  A.— Clubs.  No.  an 
amateur   athletic    association. 

Q. — 1  am  not  speaking  of  athletics, 
I  am  speaking  of  politics  ?  A. — Oh, 
no. 

Q. — You  do  not  go  out  to  do  politi- 
cal  work  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — Never  have  taken  any  part  in 
political  work  ?     A. — Never  have. 

Q. — My  instructions  believe  you  to 
some  extent. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  Especially  the  last 
syllable. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Where  is  the 
King's  Printer  to-day  ?  A. — I  left  him 
in   the  of hee  this  morning. 

Q. — Do  you  know  why  you  are  here 
instead  of  him  to  speak  of  these 
matters  ?  A.: — I  don't  know,  unless  I 
have  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  stock  in  our  Department.  I  have 
entire  charge   of  the  printing. 


Q. — You  knoAv  more  about  the  mat- 
ter than;  he  does  ?  A. — In  some  re- 
spects I   do. 

q. — what  about  this  Stock  Broker's 
Bond  V  A. — Well,  it  is  the  common- 
est stock  we  have  in  use. 

Q—  Where  do  you  get  it  ?  A. — We 
buy  it  from   Buntin  Reid  &  Co. 

Q. — They  have  the  monopoly  of  it 
have  they  not  ?  A. — I  could  not  tell 
you    that. 

Q. — Do  you  get  it  cut  to  size  for 
use  in  your  Department;  do  Buntin 
Reid  supply  it  in  size  ?  A. — Not  al- 
wavs,  sir;  but  our  regular  stock  they 
do.' 

Q. — And  then  you  can  tell  .me  what 
Departments  you  supply  that  to  ?  A. 
— Well,  every  Department  in  the  ser- 
vice. 

Q. — And  "C.  &  Co.,"  where  do  you 
get  that  ?  A. — I  could  not  tell  you 
where  that  was  bought;  I  never 
bought  any  of  it. 

(1987 

Q. — Why  did  not  Mr.  Cameron 
come  to  speak  about  that  ?  A. — I 
don't  know.  I  know  it  is  part  of 
oiur  stock,  Ave  have  it  in  stock  there. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  distribution 
of  that  ?  *  A.— Not  altogether. 

Q. — Then  what  do  you  have  to  do 
with  the  C.  &  CO.  paper  ?  A.— Well, 
if  there  was  any  printing  to  be  done 
or  any  embossing  to  be  done  that 
that  stock  could  be  used  for.  I 
would  take  it  out;  I  would  use  the 
stock. 

Q. — Has  there  been  any  in  connec- 
tion with  this  case,  that  makes  it 
material  to  have  your  evidence  on 
that  point  here  ?  A. — Well,  I  could 
not  say. 

Q. — You  don't  know  anything  aibout 
that  ?      A.— No. 

Q. — To  what  Department  is  the 
paper  C.  &  Co.  supplied,  do  you 
know  ?  A. — 'It  is  the  same  as  in  our 
stock. 

Q. — Supplied  to  the  Provincial  Sec- 
retary's Department  ?  A. — Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q. — Will  you  say  it  is  not  ?  A. — I 
think  so. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  it  is  not  ?  A? — 
Not  to  my   knowledge. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  it  is  not  ?  If 
you  don't  know,  you  may  say  so. 
But  will  you  swear  it  is  not  supplied 
to  the  Provincial  Secretary's  Depart- 
ment ?  A. — No,  I  would  not  say  that 
somebody  else   has   not  supplied   it. 

Q.— 'Stock  Broker's  Fund,  is  that 
supplied  to  the  Provincial  Secretary's 
Department  ?     A. — Yes,  sir;  that  is. 

Q. — You  spoke  of  a  special  order 
for  Earnscliffe.  Have  you  got  that 
order  here  ?  A. — Yes,  sir;  1  have  it 
in   the  book. 
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Q.-n-Wliers  <rl I <  1  you  get  the  Bams- 
eliffe  paper  ':  A. — 1  think  that  was 
go\   at    Barber   &    Ellis". 

Q. — Do  yon  know  for  a  fact  that  it 
was?  A.  Well,  from  looking  over 
the  order. 

(1988) 

Q. — Do  you  know  for  a  fact  ?     A. — 

I  think  it  was.  I  would  not  swear 
to  it  without  looking  at  the  book, 
but  I  have  an  idea  it  was  bought 
there. 

Q. — Is  the  entry  in  the  book  in 
your  own  handwriting  ?  A. — I  be- 
lieve it  is. 

Q. — What  paper  is  that  you  have 
there  ?  A. — Some  entries  I  hh««. 
There  are  so  many  of  these  here  I 
did  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  o\ 
the  court  looking  for  it.  This  is  it; 
"2  reams  17  by  22,  17  EarnscITffe, 
white,  cut  quarto  full:  2  reams  17  by 
28,  22  Eariisclifte.  white,  cut  quarto 
full.  Public  Works.  Requisition  No. 
301.      Diate,   January   17th,   1902." 

Q. — What  other  order  have  you  be- 
sides that  ':  A. — I  don't  know  of  any 
other   order   than    that. 

(,). — Whose  writing  is  that  ?  A. — 
That  is  mine. 

Q.— Initialled    by    you  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  became  of  that  ?  A  — 
That  was  initialled  to  the  Depart- 
ment in   due   course. 

<„>.— Which  Department  ?  A.— The 
Public   Works   Department. 

Q. — Any  other  Department  get  any 
of  that  besides  the  Public  Works 
Department  ?  A. — <Xot  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Q. — Have  you  any  receipt  from  the 
Public  Works  Department  for  it  ? 
A.— No. 

Q. — How  do  you  know  it  was  de- 
livered to  the  Public  Works  De- 
partment ?  Did  you  do  it  ?  A. — No, 
1    did    not. 

Q. — 'So  that  you  don't  know  wheth- 
er it  was  delivered  to  the  Public 
Works  Department  or  not?  A. — 
Well,  it  Mas  paid  for  by  the  Public 
Works   Department. 

Q. — You  don't  know  whether  it  was 
delivered    there  ?      a. — Xo.    sir. 

Q. — Or  whether  any  other  Depart 
meiit  got  any  of  it  ?  A. — Xo.  I  could 
not   swear   to   that. 

(1989) 

Q. — Do  you  know  Frank  Sullivan? 
A       No,    sir.    1    do    not. 

Q. — Do  you  know  him  at  all?  A.— 
Well  1  have  seen  him.  He  has  been 
pointed    oul    to   me    since   this  case. 

Q. — That  is  the  only  acquaintance  you 
have    with    him?        A.   -That    i-    all. 

Q. — Look  at  these  two  small  envelopes 
that  contained    Exhibits   30   and  31,  can 
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you  tell  me  where  those  envelopes  were 
purchased?       A. — I  can. 

Q. — Where  were  they  purchased?  A. 
—Barber  &  Ellis. 

Q. — Are  they  made  to  order?  A. — 
Yes.   sir. 

Q. — And  supplied  to  the  King's 
Printer  by  Barber  &  Ellis?  A.— Yes. 
sir. 

Q. — And  by  the  Department,  the 
King's  Printer  Department,  supplied  to 
the  Provincial  Secretary's  Department  ? 
A. — To  all  the  Departments. 

Q. — Public  Works,  Provincial  Secre- 
tary's  and   every   other?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — Have  you  charge  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  envelopes  in  your  Department  ? 
A. — Xo,  sir;  only  for  embossing  or 
printing. 

Q. — Who  has  charge  of  that  branch  ? 
A. — Well,  I  have  given  them  out.  Mr. 
Bailey  usually  does. 

Q. — Look  at  that  linen  lined  envelope 
that  came  with  Exhibit  29.  Have  you 
envelopes  like  that  in  the  Parliament 
Buildings?       A. — We   have   had   some. 

Q. — Have  envelopes  like  that  been 
supplied  to  the  Provincial  Secretary's 
office  ?         A. — Xever    to    my    knowledge. 

Q. — You  did  not  supplv  anv?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — Did  you  supply  any  to  any  De- 
partment?      A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  don't  know  anvthing  about 
that?       A.— Not  that  one.' 

(1990) 

Q. — Can  you  tell  me  where  that  en- 
velope was  made?       A. — Xo.  sir. 

Q. — Don't  know  anvthing  about  it? 
A.— Xo. 

Q. — Do  you  know  where  stock  of  that 
kind  comes  from  that  you  receive  in  the 
Kings  Printer's  Department? 

The  Chief  Justice:  I  thought  he  said 
that    was    on    hand. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Xo.  my  Lord.  It 
was  30  and  31. 

The  Chief  Justice:  T  thought  he  said 
he  had  the  linen-lined  one  on  hand? 
A. — Xot  that  particular  one  to  my 
knowledge,  but  we  have  linen-lined  ones. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Have  you  had  others 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  King's  Printer's 
Department?  A. — Well.  T  really  don't 
know  much  about  that  stock,  but  linen 
or  cloth-lined  ones  are  usually  for  n 
particular  purpose,  and  they  are  usu- 
ally ordered  specially,  hut  this  is  n 
stock  one.  They  are  usually  ordered 
specially,  and  1  order  them  when  they 
are  ordered  specially.  Trregular  si7cs. 
That  appears  to  he  a  stock  size. 

Q. — Tins,  however,  is  a  stork  size? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  you  recognize  that  as  a  stock 
size  that  you  have  fn  your  Depart- 
ment? A.— Not  that  particular  one. 
hut    envelopes    of   about    that    size. 
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Q, — And  of  that  kind  of  paper  and 
linen-lined?  A. — Well,  I  couldn't  say, 
they  are  cloth  or  linen-lined,  but  1  don't 
know  exactly  whether  this  is  one  of 
our  stock  or  not.  I  cannot  tell.  I  am 
not  familiar  enough  with  it. 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Riddell: 
Q. — Do  you  supply  anything  to  the 
Provincial  Secretary's  Department  that 
you  do  not  supply  to  all  the  other  De- 
partments in  the  way  of  envelopes  or 
paper?        A. — There      was      no    particu- 

(1991) 

lar  brand  of  paper  that  we  supplied 
to  them. 

Q. — None  of  those  we  have  been  men- 
tioning?      A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  there  a  demand  from 
the  Public  Works  Department  and  un- 
less someone  has  been  embezzling,  of 
course  that  would  be  delivered  to  the 
Public   Works  ?       A. — Yes,   sir.     " 

Q. — Let  me  quite  understand  what 
this  envelope  is.  If  I  understand  you 
aright,  you  have  not  and  never  have  had 
envelopes  exactly  like  that,  that  is,  of 
that  size?  A. — Not  through  my  hands, 
and  it  does  not  look  like  the  sfock  that 
I  have  seen. 

Q. — It  appears  to  be  a  stock  envelope 
of  ordinary  size?      A. — It  appears  to  be. 

Q. — WTiereas  the  linen-lined  that  you 
use  are  a  special  size?  A. — A  special 
size  and  ordered  specially. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  am  afraid  we  will 
have  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  the' court 
for  the  first  time  to-day.  We  have 
two  or  thre  witnesses,  three  or  four 
witnesses,  who  will  be  short,  and  who 
will  be  here  in  the  morning.  Amongst 
others  two  cabmen.  Then  I  take  up 
the  Buildings,  I  take  up  the  transac- 
tion. 

The  Chancellor:  We  are  not  anxious 
to  know  about  your  plan  of  campaign, 
but  you  have  witnesses  to  go  on  to- 
morrow  and   you  have  none  to-night? 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  am  only  giving  the 
reason,  but  that  is  the  fact,  that  we 
have  none   to-night. 

(Adjourned  %to  10  a.m.  Thursdav,  30th 
April). 

(1992) 
FIFTEENTH  DAY 

April  30th,  1903,  10  a.m. 
Mr.  Baird:  I  had  the  advantage  of 
being  in  court  yesterday,  and  of  hear- 
ing remarks  made  with  reference  to  the 
Mail  case.  Although  our  article  was 
not  as  strong  and  although  we  say  it 
was  published  in  the  usual  course,  with- 
out any  disrespect  to  the  court.  we 
have  no  desire  to  prejudice  any  person, 
or  injure  any  person  in  connection  with 
the  comments,  nor  had  we  any  desire  to 
attack  the  dignity  of  the  court,  or  to 
be  disrespectful   in   any  way. 


The  Chancellor:  The  paper  errs  in  the 
same  direction.  Do  not  say  that  it  is 
weaker  than  the  Mail.  "Tracing  the 
Boodle  Fund  Paid  Gamey  by  the 
Briber,"  is  one  of  those  scare  Deadlines 
we  have  heard  about,  I  think,  before 
in  this  case. 

Mr.  Baird:  I  think  they  were  trying 
to    trace   it. 

The  Chancellor:  It  declares  there  is  a 
boodle  fund.  That  there  is  a  boodle 
fund  which  is  paid  Gamey  by  the  brib- 
er. It  states  that  Gamey  was  bribed, 
that  he  was  bribed  out  of  a  fund,  and 
states  that  it  was  a  boodle  fund,  just 
about  as  emphatic  as  well  could  be. 
But,  you  say,  it  will  not  be  repeated 
in  the  future,  and  that  you  will  with- 
draw it,  and  that  you  regret  it. 

Mr.  Baird:  Yes. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  the  same  action 
will  be  taken,  that  is,  no  action  will  be 
taken.  I  hope  we  shall  have  no  repe- 
tition of  this  by  any  of  the  papers. 

(1993) 

The  Chancellor:   Now,  Mr.  Johnston* 
Mr.  Johnston:    There  are  one  or  two 
short    witnesses    Mr.    McEvoy    will    put 
in.  r 

Reuben  W.  Hamlin,  sworn.  Examined 
by  Mr.  McEvoy: 

Q.— You  live  in  the  City  of  Toronto, 
and  your  occupation  is  that  of  a  vessel 
owner?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q- — Do   you   know   Mr.    Gamey?   A. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q— And  do  you  know  Frank  Sullivan  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q- — Do  you  remember  being  in  the 
Walker  House  when  they  were  there 
any  time  recently?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q- — Can  you  fix  the  date?  A. — I  think 
it  was  the  14th  of  March,  a  very  few 
days  after  the  explosion  in  the  House. 

0. — Do  you  know  the  day  of  the 
week?     A. — Saturday,  I  think. 

Q. — It  was  Saturday— the  Saturdav 
following  the  explosion  in  the  House'' 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — The  Saturdav  following  Mr. 
Carney's  statement,  you  mean  by  that  ? 
A. — Yes,  *sir. 

Q. — Now  will  you  tell  me  what  occur- 
red that  you  noticed?  First  where 
were  they  standing?  A. — Standing  close 
to  the  office  in  the  lobby  of  the  Walk- 
'  er  House — very  close  to  the  office. 

Q. — Close  to  the  office  in  the  lobby, 
and  in  what  relation  to  the  front  door? 
A. — I  could   see   the   front  door. 

Q. — There  is  a  large  square  place 
there  v»here  the  guests  go  in  and  out. 
and  go  up  to  the  register?  A. — The 
Front  street  door. 

Q994) 

Q. — Who  was  with  you  there?  A. — 
Mr.  Wheelihan  and  Frank  Sullivan. 

Q. — Were  you  engaged  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  them  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Q.-  -Was  there  anybody  else  there  that 
you  remember  1  We  have  Mr:  Gamey, 
Mr.  Frank  Sullivan.  Mr.  YVheelihan,  and 
yourself.     A. — I   saw     Captain   Sullivan 

there. 

Q. — lou  engaged  in  conversation  with 
these  two.  Frank  Sullivan  and  YVheeli- 
han?    A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Did  you  see  anything  of  Gamey 
when  niatters  were  in  that  position? 
A. — Yes,  he  came  in  from  the  Front 
street  door,  walked  by  Mr.  Wheelihan 
and  myself  and  Frank  Sullivan.  He 
came  in  the  Front  street  door  and  he 
walked  by  the  three  of  us  as  we  were 
standing  there,  and  he  beckoned  to  Mr. 
Frank  Sullivan,  and  then  he  went  on 
through  into  the  washroom,  and  he  had 
not  been  there  hardly  a  minute  before 
he  cann  back  again,  and  he  beckoned 
to  him  again.  Between  the  time  that 
he  beckoned  to  him  the  first  time — I 
made  the  remark  when  he  came  in — we 
Mere  joking  about  the  whole  thing  in 
the   first   place. 

Q. — Gamey  was  not  joking?     A. — No. 

the  Chancellor:  He  was  not  there. 
He  was  in  the  washroom.  He  came  out 
and  beckoned  again.  Go  on,  please.  A. 
— So  we  were  talking  about  the-  case, 
and  I  was  joking  with  Sullivan,  and  I 
said,  here  is  your  man  now. 

Mr.  Ilitchie:  Never  mind  what  you 
said. 

Witness:  Mr.  Carney  did  not  say  any- 
thing.   He  just  beckoned  to  him. 

Q.— And  he  came  back  from  the  wash- 
room ?  A. — And  he  beckoned  to  him 
again.  Then  he  went  to  the  Front  street 
door,  out  on  to  the  street. 

(1995) 

Mr.  McEvoy:  Then  did  you  Bay  anv- 
thing? 

The  Chancellor:  To  whom?  A. — Frank 
Sullivan. 

The  Chancellor:    That  is  not  evidence 

Mr.  McEvoy:  What  he  said  to  Sulli- 
van. That  is  something  he  did.  That 
is  a  fact  in  a  way.  T  3o  not  suppose 
the   conversation  is   evidence. 

The  Chancellor:  The  parties  were  at 
arms'  length  on  the  14th  September. 
It  is  not  in  the  same  position  as  that 
which  occurred  before.  What  was  said 
by  Sullivan,  unless  Gamey  was  there. 
would  not  hold.  I  should  think. 

Mr.  McEvoy:   Verv  well,  my  Ford. 

Q.— Then  what  did  Sullivan' do?  Yon 
said  something:  to  Sullivan.  A. -I  said — . 

Q. — Not  what  you  said.  But  you  said 
something  to  him  ?  A. — T  told  Sullivan 
to  go  out  and  see  what   he  wanted 

Q. — You    did    say    something. 

The  Chancellor:  Well,  did  Sullivan  go 
out?    A.— Sullivan  went  out. 

Mr.  McEvoy:  Yes.  but  he  did  some- 
thing before  that.  Thai  is  what  T  want 
to  get  at.  You  said  something  to  Sul- 
livan, not  what  you  said,  but  you  did 
say  something?     A. — Yes. 
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g. — in  consequence  of  that  did  he  do 
anything?     A. — Yes. 

Q.—  What  did  he  do?  A.— He  went 
out,  and  on  his  road  out  he  went  over 
to  where  liis  father  was  standing. 

g. — In  consequence  of  what  you  -aid 
he  went  where  his  father  was  standing, 
and  then   went  out?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

g. — Did  you  see  him  and  Gamey  to- 
gether  afterwards?    A. — No.   sir. 

(1996) 

g. — Outside?     A. — No,  sir. 

g. — How  long  was  it  before  he  re- 
turned i   A. — I  couldn't  say. 

g. — Mr.  Gamey,  in  describing  this  in- 
terview, puts  it  this  way:  "g. — And  you 
say  that  he  insisted  upon  speaking  to 
you?  A.— Yes,  sir.  He  came  just  as  1 
was  going  into  the  telephone  cabinet  in 
the  Walker  House.  He  came  up  to  me 
and  said,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  I 
said,  I  do  not  want  to  talk  to  you  now." 

Mr.  Blake:  That  is  not  the  same  in- 
terview. He  spoke  of  a  telephone  cab- 
inet. 

Mr.  McEvoy:  Where  is  the  telephone 
cabinet?  Near  where  you  were?  A  — 
It  is  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  door 
as  vou  go  in  from  the  Front  street  en- 
trance. 

q. — Where  is  the  telephone  in  relation 
to  the  washroom — the  cabinet?  A. — The 
telephone  cabinet  is  near  the  Front 
street  entrance,  and  the  wash-room  in 
near  the  dining  room. 

g— And  the  time  Sullivan  went  out 
with  him.  did  he  go  right  to  the  tele- 
phone cabinet?  A. — Oh,  no. 

g. — He  would  go  past  that?  A.— 
Past  it. 

q__To  go  out?  A.— Yes. 

0.— It  is  riirht  at  the  Front  street 
door  ?     A.— Yes,  sir.  . 

q  _I  just  want  to  know  whether  this 
is  the  same  interview.  I  am  readinc 
from  Mr.  Carney's  evidence.  He  said 
Sullivan  went  out  with  him.  and  talked 
on  the  Saturdav.  and  that  Sullivan  in- 
sisted on  his  jroing  out.  I  am  trying  to 
prove  that  is  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  TTitehie:  He  says  he  went  to  the 
telephone    eabinet. 

Mr.  McEvoy:  Both  Sullivan  and 
Gamey  have  sworn  to  one__  inter- 
view onlv. 

(1*97) 

The   Chancellor:    Very   well,   go  on. 

Mr.  McEvoy:  "Yes.  sir;  he  came  just 
as  1  was  going  into  the  telephone  cabi- 
net in  the  Walker  House.    He  came  up 

to  me  and  said.  T  want  to  speak  to 
1  said,  1  do  nol  waul  to  talk  to  you.  and. 
1  went  into  the  eabinet.  and  came  "u' 
of  that  and  went  around  into  the  wash- 
room of  the  Walker  House,  and  then 
came  outside,  and  he  came  out  after  me. 
and  we  walked  a  little  bit  west  of  the 
hotel  and  bark  and  stood   in   front   of  the 
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hotel."  It  that  a  fair  description  of 
what  occurred  the  day  3-011  saw  them 
go  out  of  the  Walker  House,  in  the 
way  you  have  spoken  of  '  A. — Xo,  1 
did  not  see  him  go  into  that  telephone 
cabinet    at    all. 

Q. — 13ut  he  says  that  is  before  he 
went  into  the  wash-room  ?  A. — 1  thougnt 
he  came  in  the  front  door,  because  we 
were    standing    right    there     looking. 

Q. — But  the  telephone  and  the  cabinet 
are 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Do  not  lead  the  witness. 

Mr.  McEvoy:  He  said  that.  There  is 
no  leading  about  it. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  There  is  no  use  repeating 
it  if  he  said  it. 

Mr.  McEvoy:  Please  keep  quiet,  and 
do   not   interfere. 

Mr.  Ritchie :  I  shall  interfere. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Go  on. 

Mr.  McEvoy:  Where  does  the  tele- 
phone stand  in  relation  to  the  front 
door?     A. — Right  beside  one  another. 

(1998) 

Q. — And  did  you  see  him  until  he 
had  got  up  as  far  as  the  telephone 
box,  coming  towards  you  ?  A. — Well,  I 
did  not  exactly  see  him  come  through 
that  door.  I  thought  he  did.  He  was 
looking  right  ahead. 

Q. — Came  from  that  direction?  A. — 
Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Ritchie: 

Q. — Now,  you  say  you  were  talking 
to  Frank  Sullivan  and  to  Wheelihan, 
and  which  way  were  you  looking  while 
you  were  engaged  in  conversation?  A. — 
I  stood  with  my  back  to  the  York  street 
door. 

Q. — So  that  you  could  see  any  one 
coming  in  the  front  door  on  Front 
street?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  told  my  learned  friend 
in  examination-in-chief  that  you  saw 
Mr.  Gamey  came  in  the  front  door — 
Front  street — come  in  the  Front  street 
entrance  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Saw  him  come  in  there  and  saw 
him  go  direct  to  the  wash-room  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — And  you  did  not  see  him  go  into 
the  telephone  cabinet?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  did  not  hear  Gamey  say 
anything?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  did  not  see  Gamey  and  tfut 
livan  talking  at  all  together?  A. — No 
sir. 

W. — What  time  of  the  day  was  it? 
A- — Noon  hour.  We  were  waiting  for 
dinner. 

Q- — That  would  be  between  12  and  1  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q- — Are  you  positive  as  to  the  day? 
A. — Well,  as  near  as  I  can  be. 

Q- — Are  you  positive  as  to  the  day? 
A. — I  am  pretty  positive  of  it. 


(1999) 

Q. — There  could  not  be  any  doubt 
about  the  day?  A.— As  near  as  a  per- 
son can  swear.  It  is  quite  a  little  time 
to  be  sure — to  be  very  positive  of  it. 

Q.— Did  you  think  it  was  the  14th? 
A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q.— -That  will  do. 


David  Wheelihan,  sworn.  Examined 
by  Mr.  McEvoy: 

Q. — Where  do  you  live?  A. — In 
Campbellville,  Halton  County. 

The  Chancellor:  Is  this  to  prove  the 
same  thing? 

Mr.  McEvoy:  Yes,  my  Lord.  This  is 
the  man  with  whom  the  last  witness 
was   in  conversation. 

The  Chancellor:  But  Mr.  Gamey  was 
not  in  conversation  with  any  of  mem. 
Go   on. 

Mr.  McEvoy:  Is  that  right,  that  you 
were  in  conversation  with  the  last  wit- 
ness? At  what  date  was  that,  do  you 
know?  A. — Well,  I  think  it  was  on 
Saturday,  the  14th,  but  i  am  not  quite 
sure.  1  know  it  was  after  the  state- 
ment was  made  in  the  House  by  Mr. 
Gamey. 

Q. — Where  were  you  standing?  A. — 1 
was  standing  with  my  back  to  the  front 
door,  kind  of  sideways — just  about  noon 
hour.  I  think  I  had  come  in  and  was 
just  about  going  to  dinner.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr. 
Hamlin  were  there  before  I  came  there 
or  whether  I  was  talking  to  one  of  them 
and  some  one  came  up.  1  am  not  sure 
how  it  was,  but  I  was  there  with  these 
two  gentlemen. 

Q. — With  your  back  turned  towards 
the  Front  street  door?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Your  back  would  be  to  the  north? 
A.— Yes. 

(2000) 

Q. — You  remember  the  last  witness, 
Hamlin  ?  He  says  his  back  was  towards 
the  east — that  is  towards  the  York 
street  door?  A. — Yes,  I  think  his  back 
was  towards  the  east  door. 

Q. — What  was  the  first  that  you  notic- 
ed happening  there  in  reference  to  this 
matter?  A. — I  think  I  made  the  re 
mark 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Never  mind  what  you 
said. 

Mr.  McEvoy:  What  did  you  see?  What 
was  done?  A. — Mr.  Gamey  passed  by 
us  and  he  went  into  the  lavatory. 

Q. — As  he  was  going  up  to  you.  how 
would  your  face  be?  Toward  him  or 
away  from  him  ?  A. — My  face  would  be 
away  from  him  coming  up. 

Q. — Did  you  see  him  do  anything  as 
he  came  up  then  ?  A.— No,  I  did  not 
notice   anything   that   he   done. 

Q. — Was  anything  said  to  call  your 
attention  to  whether  he  had  done  any 
thing  or  not  at  that  time?  ~~. A. — Yes. 
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Q. — Then,  did  you  see  him  again 
shortly  after?  A.— He  went  into  the 
lavatory  and  came  out  in  probably  a 
minute  and  went  out  the  front  door, 
that  is  on  Front  street.  He  passed  by 
me. 

Q. — Anything  done  as  he  passed? 
A. — Well,  I  did  not  see  anything  done. 

Q. — What?  A. — 1  did  not  see  any- 
thing done.  I  did  not  see  him  do  any 
thing  as  he  passed.  I  did  not  see  him 
do  anything  as   he  passed. 

Q. — You  did  not  see  him?  A. — No, 
I  did  not  see  him  do  anything  as  he 
parsed. 

Q. — Have  you  said  anything  to  the 
contrary  of  that?  A. — Well,  I  know 
other  people  have  said  different  from 
that. 

(2001) 

Q. — But  have  you  told  anybody  any- 
thing to  the  contrary  of  that?  A. — I  do 
not  thmk  so. 

Q. — You  do  not   think  so?     A. — No. 

Q. — Did  you  see  anything  after  he 
passed  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  did  you  see  then?  A. — 
Well,  what  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Ham- 
lin spoke  about. 

Q. — What  was  it?  What  did  you  see? 
A. — I  saw  Sullivan  follow  out  Gamey 
out  into  the  street. 

Q. — Before  that  did  you  see  anything? 
A. — Did  I  see  anything? 

Q. — Yes,  did  you  see  Gamey  do  any- 
thing when  he  passed  or  as  he  was  passing  ? 
A. — Well,  only  what  these  other 
people  said  he  did. 

Q. — Did  you  see  him  do  it?  A. — No, 
I  did  not  see  him  do  it. 

The  Chancellor:  Now.  we  will  take 
the    next    witness. 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Struthers,  sworn.  Ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Johnston: 

Q. —  where  do  you  practice?  A. — Sud- 
bury. 

Q. — And  you  know  Mr.  Gamey?  A.— 
I  have  known  him  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Q. — And  did  you  meet  him  in  the 
Walker  House  in  September,  1902?  A. — 
I  did. 

Q. — About  what  time  in  September? 
A. — It  would  be  on  the  9th  September. 

Q. — I  understand  he  was  in  your  mm  mi 
about  11  o'clock  that  night?  A. — We 
occupied    the    same    room    that   night. 

Q. — Then,  he  was  in  the  room  occupied 
by  you  and  him  about  11  o'clock  that 
night  when  lie  came  in?     A. —  Yes,  sir. 

(2002) 

Q. — Did  yon  have  any  talk  witli  him 
about  his  relations  to  the  Government? 

A. — I  was  iii  the  room  when  lie  came 
in  that  night.  We  did  nut  spend  the 
evening  together.  1  was  ready  for  my 
bed  when  he  came  in.  and  after  he  got 
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ready  for  his  bed  he  looked — he  opened 
the  door,  and  locked  it,  and  came  to  bed, 
and  said  he  wished  to  have  a  talk  with 
me — wanted  to  know  if  I  was  sleepy,  and 
1  said  no,  not  particularly,  and  he  went 
on  to  say  that  he  wrould  like  to  ask  my 
advice,  that  I  was  practically  disinter- 
ested, or  a  partially  disinterested  man  in 
this   matter. 

<,». — You  are  a  Liberal,  but  take  no 
part  in  politics?  A. — I  am  a  Liberal, 
but  not  a  politician  :  lam  a  supporter  of 
the  Government. 

Q. — You  do  not  bother  your  head 
about  practical  politics?  A. — And  he 
said  there  was  a  protest  entered  against 
him,  that  he  was  not  in  a  financial  posi- 
tion, that  it  Avould  cost  him  $1,200  or 
$1,500  to  fight,  and  possibly  might  go 
against  him.  In  case  it  did,  if  he  wished 
to  re-enter  politics,  it  would  cost  him 
$400  or  $500  more  to  fight  a  new  elec- 
tion, and  that  he  was  not  in  a  financial 
position  to  incur  this  expense,  that  he 
did  not  think  he  could  be  unseated,  that 
personally  he  was  satisfied  he  had  done 
nothing  that  would  disqualify  him:  per- 
sonally, he  was  satisfied  he  had  done  no- 
thing himself  that  should  do  these  things, 
and  that  the  matter  could  be  arranged, 
that  the  protest  would  be  withdrawn, 
that  he  would  receive  the  practical  pat- 
ronage of  the  riding,  and  that  he  would 
become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  in- 
dependent supporter  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration. 

(2003) 

Q. — Did  you  give  him  any  advice? 
A. — He  asked  me  what  1  thought,  if  1 
thought  he  would  be  wise  in  doing  that 
kind  of  thing,  and  my  advice  to  him  was 
rot  to  do  it,  that  he  had  been  elected,  in 
my  opinion,  to  support  the  Conservative 
party,  and  that  I  could  not  see  why  he 
should  change  his  political   allegiance. 

Q. — Well,  did   you  just   say   that    caa 
ually  or  did  you  press  it  upon  him?     A. 
I   pressed   it    upon   him    moderately. 

The  Chancellor:  Pressed  it  upon  him. 
what  ?  A. — Moderately. 
.  Mr.  Johnston:  Was  there  anything 
said  about  money  matters?  A. — Well,  1 
went  on  and  argued,  gave  some  reasons 
why  I  thought  he  should  not  do  this. 
and  among  other  things  1  remember  of 
having  stated  that  it  would  damn  him 
politically,  thai  his  own  friends  would 
never  have  anything  further  to  do  with 
him,  that  the  Liberal  party  would  oust 
him  and  throw  him  down,  and  t  hat 
everybody  would  say  he  had  been 
bought . 

Q. — What  did  he  say?  A.  And  hi 
indignantly  repudiated  the  idea  that 
there   was  any   financial   consideration 

Q. — Then  did  yon  see  him  again  at 
Sudbury  later  on?     A. — 1  think 

Q.      But    no   talk  about   polil  ics'       \ 
I   cannot   remember  any. 
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Q. — Do  you  remember  the  Globe  inter- 
view, as  it  is  called — about  the  29th  or 
30th  January?  A. — I  was  in  Toronto, 
at  that  time,  and  on  my  return  home  1 
took  the  train  that  leaves  here  at  1.45 
for  North  Bay,  and  at  either  Allandale 
or  Barrie,  Mr.  Gamey  got  on  the  train 
and  came  past — came  through.  I  was 
in  the  sleeper,  he  passed  through,  and 
he  asked  me  had  I  seen  the  Globe:  I  said 
no,  not  that  morning.     He  thought  that 

(2004) 

was  strange  that  I  had  not.  I  said  I 
had  not  stopped  at  the  hotel,  I  had 
slopped  up  town  with  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  they  did  not  take  the  morning  Globe, 
and  I  had  not  seen  it,  and  he  took  the 
Globe  from  his  pocket  and  showed  it  to 
me. 

(2005) 

Q. — Did  you  discuss  the  interview 
then?       A. — Somewhat,  yes. 

Q. — Talk  about  his  position  at  all? 
A. — Yes,  to  a  moderate  extent.  It  was 
all  discussed.  We  sat  facing  one  an- 
other in  a  double  seat  in  a  sleeper. 

Q. — I  do  not  want  to  get  the  whole 
conversation,  but  anything  said  about 
his  position?  A. — That  he  thought  he 
had  followed  the  only  course  that  was 
practically  open  to  him,  that  he  was 
satisfied  the  Government  was  going  to 
remain  there,  and  it  was  necessary  from 
his  point  of  view,  that  his  riding  should 
be  represented  on  the  Government  side 
of  the  House. 

Q. — Money?  A. — I  do  not  remember 
of  that  being  discussed. 

Q. — Anything  about  his  position  in 
regard  to  money?  A. — No.  I  can- 
not remember  the  matter  coming  up  as 
to  whether  he  had  received  money  at 
that  time.       I  do  not  think  it  did. 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  as  regard 
Mr.  Whitney,  or  Mr.  Ross?  A. — Not 
at  that  time  specially.  He  had  on  a 
former  occasion. 

Q.— Where  was  this?  A.— At  Sud- 
bury. 

Q. — About  what  time  would  that  be? 
A. — I  cannot  give  you  the  date. 

Q. — Was  it  before  or  after  the  inter- 
view? A.— It  would  be  after  Septem- 
ber. 

Q. — After  September,  and  before  the 
Globe   interview?        A. — I   think    so. 

Q.— What  did  he  say  then?  A  — 
Well,  I  was  going  professionally  to 
Copper  Cliff,  they  were  getting  the 
horses,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  would  go 
back,   and   I    think   he    said    where?       I 

(2006) 

said  Copper  Cliff,  and  he  said  if  I  would 
take  him  into  a  certain  house  by  the 
road,  a  man  whom  he  wished  to  see  on 
business,  he  would  go,  and  I  did  so. 

Il 


Q. — Let  us  get  at  the  conversation. 
A. — At  that  time  the  political  condi- 
tion of  the  Province  as  it  appealed  to 
us  was  discussed,  and  I  had  stated 
oftentimes,  and  at  this  particular  time, 
that  in  my  opinion  that  had,  the  lead- 
ers been  changed,  the  Conservative 
party  would  have  carried  the  Province, 
and  he  stated  then  that  Mr.  Whitney 
in  his  opinion  was  not  a  successful 
leader,  that  he  did  not  command  the 
confidence  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  party,  that  he  was  overbearing  and 
would  not  listen  to  advice,  and  differ- 
ent   things   of   that   kind. 

Q. — Then  about  Mr.  Ross,  did  he  say 
anything?  A. — He  always  spoke  very 
highly  of  Mr.  Ross,  both  on  this  and 
on  other  occasions  in  which  I  mind  of 
having  heard  him. 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  then  about 
supporting  the  Government?  A. — I 
think  not. 

Cross-examined   by   Mr.   McPherson: 

Q. — Are  you  sure  of  the  date  that 
this  conversation  took  place  at  the 
Walker  House?       A. — I  am. 

Q. — -What  date  do  you  say  it  was? 
A. — I  find  I  was  registered  on  the  9th. 
It  would  be   the  night   of  the  9th. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  stay  at  the 
Walker  House  on  that  occasion?  A. — ■ 
Two   nights,    I    think — I    think    so. 

Q. — What  .nights  were  they?  A. — 
9th   and    10th — possibly   only   one   night. 

Q. — Which  was  it?  Two  nights  or 
one  night?  A. — I  was  there  the  9th 
positively. 

(2007) 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  you  were 
there  more  than  one  night?  A. — I 
would  not   swear. 

Q. — Had  you  seen  Gamey  that  day 
before  you  met  him  in  the  bedroom  that 
night  ?       A. — In   the   morning. 

Q. — Any  conversation  theriT  A. — 
Relative  to  the  room — yes. 

Q. — Anything  about  politics?  A. — I 
think  not. 

Q. — Nothing  except  in  connection  with 
the  room?  A. — That  is  all  I  remem- 
ber. 

Q. — What  was  the  conversation  in  re- 
gard to  the  room?  A. — He  asked  me 
if  I  had  a  room,  and  I  said  no. 

Q. — So  he  was  going  to  take  you  into 
his  room?  A. — I  will  tell  you  what 
happened.  He  said  that  he  and  a 
gentleman  had  a  double  room,  and  the 
gentleman  who  was  with  him,  or  had 
been  with  him  was  leaving,  and  that 
he  would  sooner  have  me  than  a 
stranger,  and  would  I  take  part  of  his 
room,  and  I  said  yes,  and  he  arranged 
it. 

Q. — You  are  perfectly  satisfied  in  your 
mind  that  the  conversation  you  have  al- 
ready detailed'  as  having  taken  place 
in  the  Walker  House,  was  on  the  night 
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of  the  9th  September?       A. — 1  think  so. 

Q. — You  will  not  vary  from  that? 
You  have  made  up  your  mind  positively 
to  that,  have  you?  Yes  or  no?  A. — 
It  was  the  night  I  spent  in  the  Walker 
House. 

Q. — I  want  you  to  answer  my  ques- 
tion.      A. — I  cannot  do  it. 

Q. — You  will  hold  yourself  down  to 
the  9th,  will  you?  A.— No,  I  hold  my- 
self down  to  the  night  which  I  spent 
in  the  Walker  House — the  first  night. 

Q. — You  say  you  looked  that  up  this 
morning?  A. — I  find  I  was  registered 
on  the  9th. 

(2008) 

Q. — Then  is  that  right?  You  were 
there  the  night  of  the  9th,  and  it  was 
the  first  night  that  you  were  there  that 
Gamey  said  this  to  you?  A. — As  far 
as   I   know. 

Q. — Have  you  any  memorandum 
about  the  matter  at  all?       A. — Nothing. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  tell  anybody  of 
what  you  have  related  here  in  court 
to-day?       A. — I  have. 

Q.—  Whom?  A.— Well,  after  the 
11th  February  I  think  it  was,  the  mat- 
ter was  very   freely   discussed. 

Q. — After  the  speech  in  the  House? 
A. — Yes. 

The  Chief  Justice:  That  would  be 
after  the  11th  March. 

Witness:    March    I    should    say. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Are  you  speaking 
now  of  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gamey   in  the  House?       A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Then  you  did  not  tell  anybody  as 
I  understand  it  between  the  night  of 
the  9th  September  and  this  time  you 
are  coming  to,  that  you  speak  of,  in 
March?  A. — The  matter  had  been 
mentioned — yes. 

Q. — Between  you  and  some  person 
else  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — Who?  A. — The  matter  was  very 
freely  talked  of  through  that  portion  of 
the  country,  the  supposed  position  of 
Mr.  Gamey  was  discussed,  and  I  may 
have  mentioned  it  to  different  people. 

Q. — Whom  did  you  mention  it  to?  A. 
— I  think  I  mentioned  it  to  Dr.  Arthurs 
for  one. 

Q. — He  is  your  partner?  A. — We 
work   together. 

Q. — He  is  your  partner?  A. — In  some 
matters — yes. 

Q. — In  vour  medical  practice?  A. — 
Yes. 

(2009) 
Q. — Did   you    mention    it    to   anybody 
besides   Dr.    Arthurs?     A. — T   may   have 
mentioned    it.      I    do   not    think    1    con- 
versed with  anybody. 

Q. — Will  vou  Bay  whether  you  did  or 
not?     A.— That  1  did  what?  ' 

Q. — Conversed  with  anybody  about  the 
Bubject?  A.— The  matter  was  men- 
t  idled. 
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(j. — But  to  go  into  details?  A. — I 
think   not.     • 

Q. — Then,  am  I  safe  in  saying  that 
you  did  not  go  into  details?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — As  to  what  had  taken  place  be- 
tween you  and  Gamey  on  the  night  of 
the  9th  September,  with  any  person 
except  Dr.  Arthurs,  between  the  time 
it  took  place  and  this  date  in  March? 
You  understand  my  question?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Then  answer  it,  yes  or  no?  A. — 
Xo. 

Q. — You  did  not?     A. — No;    I   did. 

Q,. — Then  with  whom?  A. — I  don't 
remember. 

Q. — Cannot  recall  who  it  was?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — Tell  me  what  you  told  Dr.  Ar- 
thurs ?  A. — 1  told  him  we  had  discus- 
sed this  matter,  and  that  I  had  advised 
Mr.   Gamey   not   to   do   this. 

Q. — Tell  me  what  you  told  him?  That 
is  not  what  you  told  him.  Tell  me  what 
you  say  you  told  Dr.  Arthiirs?  A. — 1 
cannot  tell  you.  We  discussed  this 
matter. 

Q. — You  don't  remember?  A. — A 
great  many  different  times. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  what  you  told 
Dr.  Arthurs?     A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  whether  you  and 
Dr.  Arthurs  discussed  it  on  more  than 
one  occasion?     A. — I  think  we  did. 

Q. — Do  you  remember?  A. — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

(2010) 

Q. — How  many  occasions?  A. — I  do 
not  know. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  me  anything  that 
took  place  between  you  and  Dr.  Arthurs 
in  reference  to  this  matter?  A. — In  what 
line? 

Q. — There  is  only  one  line  I  am  speak- 
ing about?     A. — In  what  direction? 

Q. — Only  one  line  I  am  speaking  about 
as  to  the  details *of  this  alleged  conver- 
sation with  Gamey?  A. — We  were  to- 
gether daily,  met  repeatedly  several 
times  a  day.  and  had  a  good  deal  of  time 
alone  together  in  the  office,  and  this 
matter  might  have  been  mentioned  ;> 
great  many  times,  as  the  question  under 
the  present  discussion  oftentimes  came 
up,  and,  in  fact,  there  was  scarcely  a 
daily  paper  in  which  it  was  imt  men- 
tioned,  and   it  was  often   discussed. 

Q. — What  position  did  you  take  with 
Dr.  Arthurs?  Did  you  take  tin 
tion  that  Gamey  had  sold  out  to  the 
Government  or  not  ?  T  want  your  answer 
to  that,  yes  or  no?  A. — Well.  1  cannot 
answer  that  question  unless  you  tell  me 
whal   you  mean  by  being  Bold  out. 

Q. — lie  had  arranged  to  go  over  to 
the  Government  side?  Did  you  tell  Dr. 
Arthurs  that?  A.— 1  was  under  the 
impression 

Q.  —I     do    not     want     impressions.      1 
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want   to    know    what    did   you    tell    Dr. 
Arthurs?     A. — I  cannot  tell  you. 

q. — is  it  because  you  don't  remember? 
A. — Because   I   don't   remember. 

Q. — Have  you  a  good  memory?  A. — 
Fair. 

Q. — And  can  you  remember  things  as 
far  back  in  September  better  than  things 
that  occurred  since?  A. — Certain  things 
impressed  themselves  upon  one.  Others 
do  not. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  tell  anyone  that  you 
believed    Gamey   had   gone    over    to    the 

(2011) 
Government?      A. — I    think    probably    I 
had. 

Q. — Whom  did  you  tell  that?  A. — I 
told  Dr.  Arthurs,  I  think,  and  I  told 
others,  I  think. 

Q. — When  did  you  tell  that  to  Dr. 
Arthurs?     A.-^I   cannot  tell  you. 

Q. — Was  it  before  the  speech  in  the 
House  by  Mr,  Gamey?  A. — I  think  it 
was  before. 

Q. — How  long  before?  A. — It  might 
have  been  as  soon  as  I  got  back  from 
here. 

Q. — In    September  ?     A. — Possibly. 

Q. — Was  it  then?  A. — I  cannot  answer 
positively.  We  were  together  so  con- 
tinuously. 

Q. — You  were  a  medical  practitioner? 
A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — I  think  you  told  my  learned 
friend  that  you  are  not  a  politician  in 
any  way?     A. — I  am  not  a  politician. 

Q. — But  your  political  proclivities  are 
pretty  well  known?  A. — I  am  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Government,  and  have 
been  ever  since  I  have  been  in  Ontario. 

Q. — And  so  is  Dr.  Arthurs?  A. — I 
believe  so. 

Q. — And  has  that  been  productive  of 
anything  financially  to  your  practice  ? 
A. — Not  to  me. 

Q. — Has  it  to  Dr.  Arthurs?  Yes  or 
no?  A. — Well,  yes;  he  is  jail  surgeon 
there. 

Q. — And  what  else  is  he?  A. — He  is 
surgeon  to  the   C.P.R. 

Q. — And  does  he  do  anything  for  the 
Indians  for  Government  money?  A. — 
He   has,   yes. 

Q.— Do 'you?      A.— No. 

(2012) 

Q. — Do  vou  get  any  of  that  monev  at 
all?    A.— No.  • 

Q. — Do  you  get  any  money  from  the 
Government    at    all?      A. — No. 

Q. — For  any  service?  A. — I  act  as 
coroner. 

Q- — Anything  else  besides  that?  A. — 
Nothing. 

Q. — Nothing   else   besides   that. 

The  Chancellor:  What  does  he  get  as 
gaol  surgeon?  How  much  is  the  com- 
pensation, do  you  know?  A. — I  do  not 
know. 


Mr.  McPherson:  About  how  much  i* 
it?     A. — About  $150  a  year. 

Q. — Per  annum?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  the  work  is  not  very  heavy, 
is  it?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — It  is  a  sinecure?  It  means  $150 
steady  every  year  without  much  work? 
A. — No,  I  think  the  money  is  all  earned 
there.  Sudbury  is  a  place  where  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  that  kind  of  thing 
on  account  of  being  a  frontier  lumber- 
ing town,  and  a  good  many  convictions, 
and  a  good  deal  of  gaol  work.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  too  much. 

Q. — It  is  practically  a  sinecure,  isn't 
it?  A. — It  is  certain,  but  the  money  is 
earned,  in  my  opinion. 

Q. — People  who  are  in  the  gaol  are 
merely  transients,  over  night,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind?  A. — No,  they  are 
there  longer  than  that  as  a  rule. 

Q. — Drunkenness  and  such  like,  I  sup- 
pose ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Sick  stomach  the  next  morning? 
A. — I  claim  that  the  money  is  actually 
earned  at  Sudbury. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Captain  John  Sul- 
livan? A. — I  have  known  him  and  do 
know  him. 

(2013) 

Q- — Well  and  favorably?  A. — I  have 
seen  very  little  of  him. 

Q- — Well  and  favorably?  A. — Neither. 

Q- — You  do  not  know  him  very  well. 
Will  you  tell  me  how  well  you  know 
him? 

The  Chancellor:  How  are  we  going 
into  this  now? 

Mr.  McPherson:  I  am  coming  to  that 
now. 

The  Chancellor:  You  had  better  come 
to  the  relevant  thing. 

Mr.  McPherson:  It  is  cross-examina- 
tion. 

The  Chancellor:  I  am  aware  it 
is  cross-examination,  but  we  must  keep 
within  limits. 

Mr.   McPherson:    Yes,   my   Lord. 

The  Chancellor:  Captain  Sullivan  is 
not  on  trial  here  now.  He  has  not  given 
evidence  yet. 

Mr.  McPherson:  I  submit . 

The  Chancellor:  Well,  go  on.  The 
shortest  way  is  to  let  you  go  on. 

Mr.  McPherson:    Yes,  my  Lord. 

Q. — Do  you  know  his  son,  Frank  Sulli- 
van? A.— I  have  met  him  twice — three 
times. 

Q. — Did  you  meet  him  on  the  occasion 
vou  were  down  in  the  Walker  in  Sep- 
tember last  ?  A. — T  think  so.  I  think- 
that  was  the  first  time  I  ever  met  him. 

Q. — Did  you  meet  the  father.  John 
Sullivan?  A. — Yes.  the  father  introduc- 
ed me  to  the  son,  if  I  remember  arigTi+. 

Q. — They  were  together  at  the  Walk- 
er Hou=e?     A. — They   were. 

Q. — Wbat  day  was  that?  A. — It  would 
have  to  be  the  day  I  was  there. 
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Q.-  The  9th  September?  A.— I  think 
so. 

Q. — And  was  any  person  else  there 
beside.5   the   two   when   you   were   intro- 

(2014) 

duced?  A. — I  do  not  remember  that, 
but   they  were   talking. 

Q. — Was  Gamey  there?  A. — I  think 
he  was  in  the  room. 

Q. — Was  he  in  their  company?  A. — 
I  could  not  say. 

Q. — Did  you  see  him  talking  to  them? 
A. — At  that  particular  time  ? 

Q. — At  that  time?  A. — You  want  to 
know  if  they  were  talking  together  on 
that  day.  I  would  not  swear  yes  or 
no.    The  house  was  very  full. 

Q. — Was  the  name  of  Sullivan,  either 
the  father  or  son,  mentioned  to  you  by 
Gamey  on  that  occasion  at  the  Walker 
House  ? 

The  Chancellor:  You  mean  at  night? 

Mr.  McPherson:  I  do  not  want  to 
limit  it  to  the  night  yet?  A. — I  think 
not. 

Q. — Was  it  mentioned  in  the  evening 
at  all?     A.— I  think  not. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  it  was  not  ?  A. — 
To  the  best  of  my  remembrance. 

Q.— Will  you  swear  it  was  not?  A. — 
To  the  best  of  my  belief,  I  will  swear 
it  was  not. 

Q. — You  said  that  some  mention  was 
made  of  the  protest  that  was  pending? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — In  Manitoulin?  Did  you  ask 
Gamey  anything  about  that  protest?  A. 
— Ho  began  the  conversation. 

Q. — T  ask  you  the  question.  "Did  you 
nsk  him  anything  about  the  protest  ? 
A. — I  think  probably  I  asked  him  if 
they  wore  likely  to  succeed;  such  a 
thincr  would  likely  happen. 

Q.— Did  you  ask  him  anything  else 
about  that?  A — I  cannot  remember 
anything  distinct. 

(2015) 

Q. — Can  you  remember  any  part  of 
it  distinctly?  A.— The  general  tenor 
of  the  conversation;  nothing  with  ref- 
erence to  the  protest,  but  that  there 
was  a  protest  and  it  would  bo  pushed. 

Q. — And  did  you  say  that?  A.— No, 
he  said  that;  that  it  would  be  pushed; 
that  was  the  understanding. 

Q. — That  his  understanding  was  that 
it    was    to    be    pushed?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  he  said  he  did  not  know  any 
reason  why  (bey  could  unseal  him,  did 
he?  A.  Well,  he  said  in  his  opinion 
that    any    person   elected   to   the    Ontario 

House   could     be   unseated      if   money 

enough  wore  spent,  but  ho  know  of  no 
reason,  personally,  why  he  should  be 
disqualified. 

Q. — Did  be  appear  to  bo  nervous  about 
the  result — the  money  spent  to  unseat 
him?  A. — He  was  anxious  about  it.  II 
caused  him  some  worry. 
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Q. — And  it  was  working  on  his  mind: 
A. — He  was  worrying  about  it — yes;  he 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  having  to  spend 
the    money. 

Q. — And  you  do  recollect  of  having 
asked  him  on  that  occasion  what  was 
being  done  about  his  protest?  A. — I  do 
not    think    so. 

Q. — Will  you  say  you  did  not?  A. — 
I  will  say  I  did  not,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief. 

Q. — Will  you  say  you  did  not?  A. — 
I   will   say   I  did  not. 

Q. — I  want  you  to  swear  to  the  fact? 
A. — When  I  swear  to  the  best  of  my  be- 
lief I  am  swearing  to  the  facts,  as  they 
are   to   me.      That   is   all    I   can    do. 

Q. — Was  anything  said  about  the 
Government?    A. — Yes. 

(2016) 

Q.—  Did  you  say  anything  about  the 
Government?     A. — Possibly. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  me  what  you  said 
about  the  Government?  A. — I  told  him 
I  thought  the  Government  was  going  to 
stay  there  during  the  life  of  this  Par- 
liament 

Q. — Did  you  tell  him  anything  else 
about  the  Government?  A.— I  may 
have   done   so. 

Q. — Can  you  remember  anything  else 
you  told  him  about  the  Government?  A. 
— I  cannot  remember  any  definite  state- 
ments. 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  about  the 
Government?  A. — He  said  the  Govern- 
ment, in  his  opinion,  was  there  for  the 
life   of   the   Parliament. 

Q. — In  response  to  what  you  said?  A. 
— That  was  his  opinion. 

Q. — Given  in  response  to  what  you  had 
said?  A. — I  do  not  Txnow  whicl?  one 
was  first. 

Q.— You  will  not  swear  to  that?      \ 
No. 

Q. — Now,  was  there  anything  spoken 
about  a  deal  of  any  kind?     A.— No. 

Q. — Nothing  spoken  about  a  deal  of 
any    kind?     A. — No. 

Q. — Ih  connection  with  the  protest' 
V  ■  No. 

Q.-  Then  repeat  to  me  what  you  said 
to  my  learned  friend  about  the  prot 
A. — That  the  protest  might  unseat  him. 
that  it  would  cost  him  SI. '200  or  SI  500 
to  fighl  it  if  unseated,  and  he  w 
to  stay  in.  that  it  would  cost  him  S"'"' 
or  $f>00  more  to  carry  another  election 
and  be  would  be  no  better  oil'  than  be  fM 
now. 

Q.-  -Did   Gamey    say   anything     about 
an    arrangement  ?        You      can      tell     m« 
whether   he    did    or    not?      Did    he 
ativthmg   about   an    arrangement "' 
Well,  bo  said  the  protest  could  l>e  with- 
drawn. 

(2017^ 

Q. — Did  be  say  the  protest  could  bo 
arranged?      A.— 1      don't      remember 
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That    would    probably    be      the    word 
used. 

Q. — Did  he  say  it  could  be  arranged 
that  the  protest  could  be  dismissed  ? 
A. — Dismissed  or  Withdrawn.  I  do 
not   know   which. 

D. — Did  he  say  that  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  he  could  have  the  pa- 
tronage ?  A. — I  do  not  think  he 
said   it  was.     He   said   it   could  be. 

.Q — That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get. 
And,  can  you  rememfoer  anything 
else  he  said  now  ?  Can  you  remem- 
ber anything  eise  ?  A. — Relative  to 
ivhat  ? 

Q. — Relative  to  that  same  subject, 
or  is  that  all  there  was  about  it  ?  A. 
— No.  we  discussed  for  some  length 
of  time.  That  was  the  general  im- 
port of  the  conversation.  The  gen- 
eral import  was  that  he  would 
change  his  political  allegiance  for  the 
time  being,  and  I  advised  him  not  to. 
I  Said  if  it  had  to  be  done  it  could 
be  done  by  resigning  and  running 
over.     I  did  not  approve  of  it. 

Q. — What  was  your  understanding, 
Dr.  Struther,  as  to  the  then  situa- 
tion of  that  matter  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :     What  matter  ? 

Witness  :  I  hardly  understand  what 
you  mean. 

Mr.  MePherson  :  Don't  vou  ?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — Was  it  nearing  a  conclusion  ? 
A. — Well,  in  whose  mind  ?  In  his 
mind  or  in  my  mind  ? 

Q. — Was  he  relating  it  to  you  as  a 
matter  which  was  then  nearing  a 
conclusion,  the  negotiations  leading 
to  this  matter  ?  Were  they  nearing 
a  conclusion  ?  A. — Oh,  I  do  not 
know. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  said  ?  A. 
— I  hardly  would  be  in  a  position  to 
know  whether  he  had  formed  his 
mind  or  not.  as  to  his  future  course. 

(2018) 

Q. — Well,  as  to  proposals  that  were 
then  being  made  to  him,  he  was  de- 
bating them  in  his  mind.  Was  that 
what  you  understood  ?  A. — The  ques- 
tion of  any  proposals  having  been 
made  to  him  was  never  mentioned. 

Q. — But  do  you  understand  that  he 
was  then  debating  in  his  mind  ?  Was 
he  asking  your  advice  ?  A. — That 
is  the  way  I  take  it.  he  was  asking 
my  advice  as  a  man — as  a  person 
whom  he  had   known. 

Q. — Making  up  his  mind  ?  A. — Pos- 
sibly. 

Q.— As  to  what  ?  A.— As  to  the 
wiser    course    to    pursue. 

Q. — As  to  what  ?  A. — His  change 
of  political   allegiance. 

Q. — Going  over  to  the  other  side 
of  the  House  ?  A. — Yes,  for  the  time 
being. 


Q. — For  the  time  being.  Did  he 
say  for  how  long  ?  A. — Well,  the 
question  of  running  again  came  up, 
and  he  said  he  could  run  again  as 
an   Independent. 

Q. — When  would  he  run  again  as  an 
Independent?  A. — If  he  resigned  his 
present  seat. 

(2019) 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  about  re- 
signing ?     A. — I    did. 

Q.— Did  he  or  not  ?  A.— Not  until 
after  I  did  ?  His  answer  to  it  was 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  do  it.  He 
had  already  fought  one  election,  and 
he  would  have  to  fight  another. 

Q. — Just  tell  me  what  was  said 
about  resignation.  I  want  to  get 
that  perfectly  clear  ?  A. — Well,  in 
discussing  this  matter  that  night,  he 
wanted  to  know  what  course  1 
thought  he  might  pursue  that  would 
be  more  advantageous,  and  I  gave 
it  as  my  opinion  that  if  he  could  get 
the  protest  dropped  and  resign  his 
— that  under  those  circumstances  the 
Government  would  not  oppose  him. 
ad  he  would  be  re-elected,  and  then 
he  could  do  as  he  chose,  honorably, 
relative  to  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Q. — You  did  not  tell  that  to  my 
learned  friend.  Are  you  sure  that 
took  place  that  night  ?  A. — I  am 
perfectly    sure. 

Q. — Is  there  anything  else  that  you 
have  not  told  me,  and  that  you  did 
not  tell  him,  that  you  remember 
since  you  gave  your  version  of  it  to 
him  ?  A. — We  were  fully  an  hour 
before'  we  went  to  sleep.  I  daresay 
there  were  other  things  said.  If  you 
call  them  up,  I  will  try  and  remem- 
ber them. 

Q. — You  knew  he  had  run  as  a 
Conservative,  didn't  you  ?  A. — I  un- 
derstood so. 

Q. — And  that  he  was  being  pro- 
tested by  the  Government  as  one  of 
their  political  opponents  ?  A. — I  al- 
ways  understood    that. 

Q. — You  know  the  locality  up  there 
pretty  well?  A. — I  have  been  on 
the  island.  I  have  been  at  Mr. 
Gamey's  home. 

(2020) 

Q. — What  did  you  understand  the 
difficulty  in  his  mind  to  be  ?  A. — 
Well,  he  was  unwilling — at  least  the 
way  it  appeared  to  me — he  was  un- 
willing to  undergo  the  additional 
financial  expense  that  would  neces- 
sarily entail  itself  upon  a  protest  be- 
ing fought  in  the  court,  and  a  new 
election,  if  he  were  unseated: 

Q. — Your  opinion  then  was.  that  in 
having  been  'elected  as  a  Conserva- 
tive,   he    could    rot    in      decency      go 
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over  to  the  jovernment  side  ?  A. — 
Well.  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  as  a 
man  that  nigiht,  that  he  was  in  duty 
iboimd  to  support  the  political  party 
who  had  elected  him. 

Q. — And  that  he  could  not  in  de- 
cency go  over  to  the  other  side,  hav- 
ing T^een  elected  to  oppose  them  ?  A. 
— That  was  my  idea. 

Q. — That  he  ought  at  all  events  to 
go  through  the  formality  of  resign- 
ing and  running  again  as  an  Inde- 
pendent ?  A. — I  do  not  know  that 
the  word  formality  was  used.  It 
would  be  a  formality.  I  presume. 

Q.. — Was  the  substance  of  what  1 
have  said  spoken  of  then,  if  the 
word  formality  was  not  used  ?  A. — 
I  said  that  had  he  decided  to  support 
the  Government,  or  to  withdraw  his 
suppoil  from  the  Conservative  party. 
I  considered  the  best  course  'would 
be  to  resigu,  to  get  the  protest  drop- 
ped, as  I  understood  a.  member  coufd 
not  resign  where  there  was  a  protest 
against   him. 

Q. — Did  you  say  anything  about 
disliking  deals  of  the  kind  that  he 
had  spoken  of  ?  A. — I  think  I  said 
I  could  not  look  favorably — I  might 
have  used  the  word  "dislike" — upon 
deals  of  that  kind. 

(2021) 

Q. — Something  to  that  effect?  A. — 1 
do  not  know  that  the  word  "deal"  was 
used — yes,  that  is  the  idea. 

Q.— Substantially?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Whatever  the  proposal  was  he 
was  speaking  of,  you  would  have  re- 
garded as  dishonorable. 

Mr.  Johnston:  He  was  not  dealing 
with  any  proposal.  He  was  talking  of 
no  proposal. 

The  Chief  Justice:  He  accepted  the 
word  ''deal"  anyway. 

Mr.  Johnston:  That  is  quite  so. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Now,  do  I  understand 
you  correctly  to  say  that  on  that  night 
Gamey  said  he  had  not  received  any 
money  from  the  Government?  A. — I  do 
not  think  the  word  "money"  was  ever 
mentioned    that    night    between    us. 

Q. — What  was  mentioned?  A. — I  said 
that  everybody  would  say  he  had  been 
bought,  and  that  he  repudiated,  that 
there  was  anything  more  than  he  had 
already  intimated,  of  the  dropping  or 
withdrawal  of  the  protest,  and  the  giv- 
ing to  him  of  the  Government  patron 
age  in  the  riding  which  he  represented. 

Q. — Then  you  were  under  the  impree 
sion    from    what    he    said    that    he    had 
not  received  any  money  up  to  that  time? 
A. — I  was. 

Q. — And  thai  the  deal  which  was  pro* 

posed  i.o  he  made  was  one  which  would 
include  withdrawing  the  protest,  and  giv- 
ing  him   the   patronage   for   the   consti- 
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tuency?  A. — That  was  my  understand- 
ing. 

Q. — It  was  to  include  those  two 
things  ?     A. — Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Johnston:  - 
Q. — Who   was     making   a   deal?     Did 
you   understand   from   him  ?      What    did 

(2022) 

you  understand  by  the  word  "deal"  in 
that  connection?  A. — The  only  deal  that 
I  understood  was  relative  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  protest. 

Q. — And  at  whose  suggestion,  or  who 
was  urgent  at  that  time  about  the  pro- 
test? A. — I  do  not  think  it  was  men- 
tioned. There  was  no  suggestion  of  any- 
body having  approached  him  mentioned 
to  me. 

Q. — Then  whose  attitude  were  you  con- 
sidering? A. — I  was  considering  Mr. 
Gamey's  attitude. 

Q. — Was  the  position  of  any  other 
party,  Government,  or  otherwise,  con- 
sidered for  a  moment,  except  Mr.  Gam- 
ey's position?     A. — No. 

Q. — And  why  do  you  use  the  word 
"deal.'"  What  do  you  say?  A. — I  ex- 
pect it  was  put  into  my  mouth  and  1 
used  it,  or  allowed  it  to  go. 

Q. — As  his  Lordship  the  Chief  Justice 
said,  you  accepted  the  word  "deal."  1 
want  to  know  what  you  say  about  that 
now?  A. — There  was  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  a  deal  mentioned  more  than 
the  withdrawal  of  the  protest,  and  the 
securing  of  the  patronage  of  the  riding. 

Q. — As  to  the  protest,  you  say  he 
was  anxious  apparently.  Was  any- 
thing said  about  the  patronage  of  the 
riding?  A. — He  said  it  would  be  prac- 
tically  given   to   him. 

The  Chancellor:  It  was  practically 
given  to  him?  A. — It  would  be:  he  un- 
derstood that. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Did  he  say  anything 
about  the  giving  of  the  patronage?  Any 
object  in  it?  A. — Well,  no  more  than 
it  came  to  Government  supporters. 

Q. — No.  but  was  it  discussed,  as  to  any 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  patronage? 
A.— No. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Do  not  lead  him. 

(2023) 

,  Mr.  Johnston:  Then,  this  question  was 
put,  in  the  form  of  a  question,  into 
your  mouth,  "anxious  about  money  that 
could  be  got  to  unseat  him."  Was  that 
said  at  all?  A. — That  could  be  got  to 
unseat  him? 

Q. — That  money  might  be  got  to  un- 
seat  him  ? 

The  Chancellor:  lie  said  anyone  in 
Ontario  could  be  unseated  if  money  WU 
spent. 

Witness:  That  any  member  elected  to 
the  House  could  be  unseated  provided 
enough  money  was  spent. 
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Mr.  Johnston:  But  about  his  seat? 
Was  anything  said  about  money  got  to 
unseat  him?     A. — Xo. 

Q. — Was  their  any  anxiety  in  regard 
to  the  money  being  got  to  unseat  him? 

The  Chancellor:  He  did  not  speak  of 
any  money  with  reference  to  his  own 
unseating. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Then  tell  me  what  he 
was  anxious  about  in  connection  with 
money '!  A. — The  money  it  would  take 
to  defend  his  seat;  that  is  the  way  it 
struck  me. 

Q. — You  are  coroner  of  the  Sudbury 
district?  A. — Well.  I  have  been  in  that 
country  since  1884,  and  was  acting  as 
surgeon  for  the  C.P.R.  during  the  con- 
struction, and  was  appointed  coroner. 

Q. — When?  A.— 1885  or  6,  and  when 
I  moved  to  Sudbury  my  commission  was 
enlarged. 

Q. — And  you  are  not  in  Mr.  Gamey's 
riding?     A. — I  am  not. 

Q. — And  you  are  paid  by  whom  ?  A. 
— The  district. 

Q. — Xow,  we  have  this  book  produced 
here  yesterday.  I  want  to  see  if  this 
is  your  signature.  (Referring  to  the 
Walker  House  book.)  We  have  the  book 
produced  showing  the  9th  dav  of  Sept- 

(2024) 
ember   at    the   Y\  alker   House.      Here   is 
Tuesday.    September     the   9th.      Is   that 
you   signature?      A. — That   is   my    writ- 
ing. 

Q. — No  room  opposite.  Well,  now,  on 
the  second  page  before  that  R.  B.  Stru- 
thers,  M.D.,  Sudbury."  ^Vhose  hand- 
writing is  that?  A. — I  think  it  is  Mr. 
Gamey's. 

A. — Xo  113.  That  was  your  room?  A. 
— 1  do  not  remember  the  number  of  the 
room.     I  remember  the  location  of  it. 

Mr.  McPherson:  That  is  on  the  same 
day. 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  same  day,  9th 
September. 

Q.— Do  you  know  how  you  came  to 
register?  A. — Well,  I  had  breakfast  in 
the  morning  before  the  room  was  ar- 
ranged. I  paid  for  breakfast,  and  after- 
wards when  I  secured  the  room  I  went 
and  registered.  That  is  the  way  I  ac- 
count for  it. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Looking  at  that  en- 
try, which  you  say  is  in  Mr.  Gamey's 
handwriting,  I  see  along  the  line,  under 
the  heading;,  the  letter  "D"?     A.— Ye*. 

Q. — Do  you  say  that  is  Gamev's  hand- 
writing? "A.— Xo,  I  think  not.'  It  does 
not  look  the  same. 

Q- — Then  in  the  next  column  beside 
that  i3  the  column  for  the  room?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — And  in  that  column  there  is  113. 
Is  that  Gamey's  handwriting?  A. — 1 
should  judge   not. 

Q. — So  that  the  entries  which  the 
hotel  people  have  adopted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  record  of  vour  visit  there  are 


these,  not  the  one  signed  by  yourself? 
A. — I  have  no   knowledge  about   that. 

Q. — Cannot  you  say  ? 

The  Chancellor:  They  are  on  the  same 
day  are  they  not? 

(2025) 

Mr.  McPherson:     But  different  pages. 

The  Chancellor:  He  says  they  are  on 
the  same  day. 

Mr.  Johnston:      Call  Mr.  Bowen. 

Mr.   Bowen   called  but   not   present. 

Mr.  Johnston:  He  has  'been  subpoe- 
naed and  paid  his  conduct  money.  Where 
is  the  subpoena? 

Mr.  McEvoy:     There  it  is. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  wish  to  put  in  dur- 
ing the  day  an  affidavit  of  service  upon 
Mr.  Bowen,  and  the  payment  of  his 
conduct  money.  I  will  then  ask  the 
court  for  a  direction  as  to  his  attend- 
ance. 

The  Ohief  Justice:  You  had  better 
have  him  called  on  his  subpoena. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  shall  do  that  later 
on. 

The  Chancellor:     Where  does  he  live? 

Mr.  Johnston:   Kemptville. 

The  Chancellor:  You  can  take  a 
bench  warrant  if  he  does  not  answer  his 
subpoena. 

Mr.  Blake:  You  will  have  to  call 
him. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  will  when  I  produce 
the   proof. 

Charles  H.  Chase,  sworn.  Examined 
by  Mr.  Johnston: 

Q. — You  are  the  messenger  in  charge 
of  the  Attorney-General's  Department, 
and  of  the  council  room?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Before  this  investigation  opened 
had  you  ever  seen  Gamey  in  your  life 
to  your  own  knowledge?  '  A. — Before 
this   investigation   took  place? 

(2026) 

Q. — Yes.  A. — I  never  saw  Mr.  Gamey, 
or  knew  him  to  see  him  until  two  days 
previous  to  the  House  adjourning  for 
this  investigation. 

Q. — On  the  10th  day  of  September. 
1902.  you  were  in  the  Government  ser- 
vice as  messenger,  as  you  have  told  us? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  your  place  is  permanently  at 
the  door  of  the  Cabinet  room  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — On  the  east  end  of  the  main  corri- 
dor at  the  top  of  the  stair  landing — on 
the  second  floor?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  have  any  talk  with 
Frank  Sullivan  in  your  life?  A. — He  is 
a  man  I  do  not  suppose  I  have  ever 
spoken  to  twice  in  my  life.  Probably 
twice.  I  do  not  think  it  would  exceed 
twice. 

Q. — Do  you  deliver  any  messages  or 
do  any  work  for  any  other  Department 
except  your  own?  A. — No  Department 
exeapt  my  own. 
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Q.— And  that  has  ibeen,  I  believe,  the 
invariable  rule  for  how  long  past?  A. — 
Since  my  employment. 

Q. — And  how  long  have  you  been  in 
the  employment  of  the  Government?  A. 
—April,  1888. 

Q.— And  the  office  of  'Mr.  Stratton,  the 
Provincial  Secretary,  is  on  the  same 
floor?  A. — The  same  floor  I  am  on— 
yes,  sir. 

q —Further  to  the  north?  A.— Yes., 
sir,  farther  to  the  north.  It  is  in  the 
northeast   wing,   practically. 

Q. — And  you  live  where?  A. — The  old 
Parliament  Buildings,  Wellington  street, 
up  to  within  the  last  two  days.  I  have 
left  there  now. 

(2027) 
Q.— Married  man   with  a  family?     A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  go  home  for  your  dinner 
or  lunch  at  that  time— at  that  date  in 
September.  1902?  A.— I  go  home  every 
day  except  an  occasional  day  during  the 
session;  if  I  am  kept  late,  I  take  my 
meal  at  the  buildings,  but  during  the 
recess  I  go  home  to  my  meals.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  which  may  be 
occasionally  on  a  Saturday,  I  may  take 
a  meal  in  the  buildings.  If  I  am  off  with 
the  Premier  and  get  in  on  the  train,  and 
have  not  time  to  go  home,  I  go  to  the 
lunch  room  in  the  buildings. 

Q. — You  have  to  travel  around  occa- 
sionally looking  after  the  Premier,  per- 
sonally?    A. — I  do. 

Q. — ^And  attending  to  his  wants?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — Now,  what  time  do  you  leave  for 
lunch?  A. — Oh,  any  time  from  five  min- 
utes to  twelve,  up  to  twelve  o'clock,  or 
sometimes  ten  minutes  'before  twelve. 

Q. — And,  it  takes  you  how  long  to  go 
down?  A. — Well,  if  I  leave  the  building 
at  ten  minutes  to  twelve,  I  could  be 
at  the  Old  Parliament  Buildings — I  gen- 
erally take  the  car — I  do  take  the  cars, 
and  I  would  be  home  at  twenty  minutes 
past  twelve. 

Q. — And  you  return  to  the  buildings 
at  what  hour?  A. — Any  time  from 
twenty  minutes  past  one  to  half-past. 

Q. — Now,  during  recess,  and  except 
occasionally  on  Saturdays,  can  you  re- 
collect a  day  when  you  would  be  there 
from    twelve    to.  1.20?      A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Mr.  Myers  to  see 
him?  A.— I    do. 

Q. — What  position  does  he  hold?  A. 
— Private  Secretary  to  the  Honorable 
Mi.   Stnitton. 

.(2028) 
Q. — Ever  been  in  company  with  him 
at  all?  A. — No,  sir,  barring  the  few 
days  I  have  been  Bitting  here  with  him. 
That  is  the  only  time  I  have  ever  been 
in  his  company. 

(2029) 
Q. — And    without    going      into    details, 
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there  is  no  confidence  between  you  and 
the  Provincial  Secretary's  department 
or  between  you  and  the  Prkovincial  Sec- 
retary personally  ?  Rather  the  other 
way.     A. — Rather  the  other  way. 

Q. — Owing  to  some  personal  matters 
that  I  need  not  trouble  you  with.  Now, 
did  you  ever  receive  a  parcel  from 
Myers  on  or  about  the  10th  or  11th  of 
September,  or  any  time  in  September, 
to  deliver  anywhere  about  the  build- 
ing ?     A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — Did  you  deliver  any  package  or 
parcel  in  the  smoking-room  in  the  build- 
ing any  time  in  September  last  ?  A. — 
No,  sir,  I  have  no  occasion  to  go  there. 
The  Chancellor  :  You  never  delivered 
any.  That  is  what  you  are  asked  ?  \. — 
No,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Or  an  envelope  or 
package  of  any  kind,  either  from  Myers. 
Mr.  Stratton  or  from  anybody  else,  and 
take  it  down  to  the  smoking-room  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  at  any  time  de- 
livered any  money  to  anybody  from  the 
Provincial  Secretary's  ornce  during  the 
month  of  September,  1902  ?  A—  X ), 
sir,  on  no  occasion.  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Provincial  Secretary. 

Q. — Did  you  upon  that  occasion,  '.he 
10th  or  11th  September,  whilst  Frank 
Sullivan  and  Mr.  Gamey  were  standing 
at  the  window  of  the  smoking  room,  go 
in  and  lay  an  envelope  or  an  envelope 
containing  apparently  some  enclosure,  on 
the  table,  in  the  smoking-room,  and  go 
out  immediately  '.'  A. — I  have  alwaj  a 
said  I  delivered  no  message. 

Q. — I  have  given  you  what  he  said. 
Is  that  true  or  not  ?  A. — That  is  not 
true. 

Q. — You  had  at  my  suggestion  a  plan 
of   the   location   of  these  rooms   made  ! 

(2030) 
A. — Yes. 

Q. —  ihis  plan  will  be  Exhibit  72. 
The   Chief  Justice:    What   floor.      Mi. 
Johnston  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  The  second  floor.  n*\ 
Lord. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  That  is  not  count 
ing  the  ground   floor  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Calling  the  ground  llj'-r 
flic   first. 

Q. — And  where  you  sit  is  marked 
"Chase's  desk."  marked  in  pencil,  and 
Mr.  Stratton'a  room  is  shown  where 
marked  "Stratton'a  room."  Now,  Prow 
the  door  coming  out  of  Mr.  StrattoiVa 
entrance  to  the  main  corridor  is  how 
many     feet    J       A.      About     72     feet. 

Q. —  From  that  poinl  in  the  main  uor- 
ndor  in  a  direct  line  to  the  smoking 
room  is  how  much  ?  A. — It  is  242  feet 
Q. — And  from  the  corridor  into  the 
smoking-room  is  how  far  ?  A. —  lti  feet 
2.  I  think— sotnewheres  about  that.  It 
mav  vary  a  little. 
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Q. — Then  the  washroom  is  situated  at 
the  extreme  west  end  of  the  building  ? 
A. — This  is  the  entrance  here  to  the 
washroom. 

Q. — I    will    just      mark      this    "wash 
room."  and  in  order  to  get  to  the  wash- 
room   you   go    along   the    main   corridor 
and  you  go  through  a  door  into  ?     A. — 
Another  looby. 

Q. — Another  lobby  that  goes  down- 
stairs. Then  you  pass  on  through  the 
door  that  opens  into  the  elevator.  TV* 
is  the  elevator  marked  "E."  And  then 
you  turn  to  the  left  and  pass  into  the 
washroom.  All  that  is  open  ?  I  mean 
the  doors  are  not  locked  ?  A. — Oh,  no,  • 
it  is  all  open. 

Q. — And  in  the  smoking-room  the  win- 
dows are  of  what  kind  ?  A. — Large 
windows.  In  keeping  with  all  the  r?st 
of  the  windows  so  far  as  I  know. 

(2031) 

The    Chief    Justice  :    Are      those    par 
ticulars  marked  on  the  face  of  the  plan? 
Mr.  Johnston  :   Yes,  my  Lord. 
Q. — And   have     you   been      spoken    to 
about   this   matter   at   all   since   the   oc- 
currence in  the  House  ?     A. — Who  by  V 
Q. — By    any   one  ?     A. — More   than   in 
general   conversation  ? 

Q. — Any  of  the  Ministers,  I  mean? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — And  your  statement  of  the  affair 
was  given  to  whom  ?  A. — What  state- 
ment do  you  refer  to  ? 

Q. — The  statement  I  have  been  goi-t<» 
over  ?     A. — I  gave  you  the  statement. 

Q. — On  a  message  from  myself  to  cuiiie 
and  see  me?  A. — Yes,  sir,  and  I  was 
sick  at  the  time. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Ritchie  : — 
Q. — Now  will  you  show  us  the  points 
of  the  compass  on  this  plan  ?  (Exhibit 
72).  Which  is  north  ?  A.— This  is  the 
north  (indicating).  Mr.  Stratton's  room 
is  in  the  northeast  corner. 

Q. — This  is  Stratton's  room  apparent- 
ly'. Now,  then,  you  say  Mr.  Stratton's 
room  is  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
building  ?     A. — Yes,  practically. 

Q. — Near  the  northeast  corner  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — And  what  departments  are  th  ;rc 
between  Mr.  Stratton's  Department  and 
the  place  where  you  sit  ?  A. — This  would 
be  his  private  room  here.  This  would  be 
the  elevator.  This  is  the  stairway  going 
down.  This  is  the  waiting-room  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  this  is  where  I  am,  bdre. 
between  the  waiting-room  door  and  the 
Cabinet  room  door. 

(2032) 

Q. — Then  there  are  no  departments 
between  Mr.  Stratton's  room  and  the 
place  where  you  sit  ?     A. — No. 

-Now,   what   is      marked      here    as 
Stratton's    room"    includes    his    public 


" 


room   and   his   private   room  ?     A. — Ex- 
actly. 

Q. — Are  there  only  two  rooms  in  his 
department  ?  A. — And  there  is  a  bed- 
room. 

Q—  Marked  on  the  plan  No.  12  ?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q. — Then  the  only  thing  between  Mr. 
Stratton's  room  and  the  place  where  you 
sit  is  the  elevator  ana  the  stairway  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir,  going  to  the  east  door. 

Q. — So  that  going  out  in  the  corridor 
in  front  of  Mr.  Stratton's  room  a  person 
looking  down  could  see  you  at  the  door  ? 
A.— They  could  from  Mr.  Stratton's 
room. 

Q. — And  you  say  the  distance  between 
Stratton's  room  and  the  place  where  you 
sit  is  72  feet  ?    A.— AEout  72  feet. 

Q.— Is  that  from  the  nearest  point  of 
Stratton's  room  ?  A.— I  did  not  take  it 
from  that  door.  I  took  it  from  his  sec- 
tion. 

Q—  Take  it  from  the  point  of  Strat- 
ton's department  the  nearest  to  where 
you  sit,  what  is  the  distance  ?  A. — Take 
the  door  here. 

Q. — Is  this  plan  drawn  to  a  scale  ? 
A.— Yes.  That  is,  one  of  the  original 
plans  of  the  House.  I  do  not  say  that 
those  figures  are  correct  to  a  foot. 

Q. — The  scale  is  not  marked  on  the 
plan.  Who  prepared  this  ?  A.— Drawn 
by  Lennox  of  Buffalo— the  original  plan. 
This  is  a  blue  print  from  the  original 
plan  of  the  House  under  the  architect's 
instructions. 

Q_Then  I  suppose  on  the  original 
plan  you  will  have  the  scale  ?     A. — Y.  •_, 

(2033) 

sir. 

Q. — But  you  have  not  put  it  on  the 
blue  print.  You  can  get  that  for  us? 
A.— Yes. 

Q_Then  did  you  actually  measure 
the  distance  from  Stratton's  room?  A. 
— I  did  not  measure  it. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  as  a  matter  of 
fact  what  the  distances  are?  A.— I 
have  only  got  the  word  of  the  party 
who  measured  it. 

Q— Who  did  measure  it?  A.— Mr. 
Quinn,  of  the  Public  Works  Department 
— no — I  think  it  was  done  in  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Department. 

Q. — You  cannot  tell  who  did  it?  A. — 
No.  I  think  that  was  prepared  by  the 
Public  Works  Department. 

Mr.  Riddell:    Do   not   talk   so   much. 

Witness:  I  will  talk  when  questions 
are  asked. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  think  I  can  help  you. 
This  is  16  feet  to  the  inch.  This  is  the 
same  scale.  (Referring  to  another  plan). 

Mr.  Johnston:  That  is  an  independent 
plan  prepared  for  my  own  use.  You 
could  test  the  accuracy  of  the  other  by 
that. 
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Mr.  Ritchie:  You  say  it  is  16  feet  to 
the  inch.  That  will  he  near  enough. 
Then,  whose  Department  do  you  sit  in 
front  of?  A. — In  front  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  room. 

Q. — Is  the  Premier's  office  there?  A. 
— The  Premier  occupies  this  room  here. 
This  is  the  access  to  the  Caibinet  room, 
but  he  uses  this  more  frequently  than 
that. 

Q. — You  are  in  front  of  the  Executive 
Council  room.  The  Premier  is  right  off 
here.  (Indicating).  The  Council  room  is 
marked  No.  10  on  this  plan?  A. — No, 
it  is  used  now  as  a  private  secretary's 
room  and  a  general   waiting  room. 

(2034) 

Q. — You  sit  in  front  of  room  No.  10? 
A. — -In  front  of  No.  10  at  the  corner  of 
No.  9. 

Q. — You  have  a  desk  in  the  hall?  A. 
— I  have. 

Q. — And  you  are  messenger  for  what 
particular  Department?  A. — The  Pre- 
mier and  the  Attorney-General. 

Q. — Has  Mr.  Stratton  got  a  messenger 
in  his  Department?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — -Who  is  that  messenger?  A. — 
Costello. 

Q. — Who  else  has  Mr.  Stratton  in  his 
Department  besides  Mr.  Myers?  A. — 
That  I  cannot  say. 

Q. — Mr.  Myers  is  his  private  secre- 
tary?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Are  you  and  Mr.  Myers  not  on 
friendly  terms?  A. — He  is  a  man  I 
never  had  much   to  do  with. 

Q. — There  is  no  unfriendliness  between 
you?  A. — No.  He  is  a  new  man  about 
the  building. 

Q. — How  long  has  he  been  there  ?  A. — 
I  cannot  say. 

Q. — You  do  not  look  down  upon  him 
because  he  is  a  new  man?  A. — Not  at 
all. 

Q. — How  long  has  he  been  there?  A. 
— I  could  not  say.  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est idea.  He  might  possibly  have  been 
there  two  or  thre  and  a  half  years.  He 
was  on  the  temporary  list  a  long  time 
before  he  became  private  secretary,  as 
sessional   writer. 

Q. — How  long  has  he  been  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's  private  secretary:  A. — 1  could 
not  say.  Probably  two  years.  I  would 
not  be  positive. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  you  have  quite  fre- 
quently seen  him  passing  to  and  fro  in 
the  corridor?     A. — I  have. 

Q. — Have  you  probably  seen  him 
every    day?      A. — I   would    not    like    to 

(2035) 
say  that. 

Q. — You  might  see  him  every  day? 
A. — Possibly  I  would. 

Q. — You  sit  outside  this  door,  and  any 
person  going  to  see  the  Premier  has 
first  to  see  you?     A. — Exactly. 
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Q. — You  find  out  whether  the  Premier 
is  in?  A. — I  am  the  first  one  they 
meet. 

Q. — And  you  arrange  for  them  to  meet 
the  Premier?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  apart  from  sitting  outside 
the  door  and  making  arrangements  to 
meet  the  Premier,  what  are  your  other 
duties?  A. — In  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Q  —  Of  what  Department?  A.— Afr- 
torney-General's  Department;  the 
Cabinet  room. 

Q. — In  charge  in  what  sense?  A. — 
Of  those  who  look  after  the  cleaning 
and  seeing  it  is  kept  in  proper  order.  I 
am  responsible  for  that. 

Q. — You  are  also  messenger  for  the 
Attorney-General's  Department?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  frequently  have  to  perform 
errands,  I  suppose,  for  that  Depart- 
ment?    A. — Not  out  of  the  buildings. 

Q. — Do  you  not  take  any  messages 
out  of  the  buildings?  A. — Not  unless  I 
feel  that  way.  If  I  was  going  down 
town  I  might  do  it  as  an  obligement. 

Q. — I  suppose  if  the  Premier  or  At- 
torney-General wanted  you  to  deliver 
anything  out  of  the  buildings?  A. — Oh, 
if  the  Premier  or  Attorney-General,  de- 
cidedly, but  not  for  the  Departmental 
officers. 

Q. — And  you  have  been  in  the  habit,  I 
suppose,  of  delivering  messages  to  par- 
ties outside  the  buildings,  for  these 
Ministers  you  speak  of?     A. — 'Certainly. 

(2036) 

Q. — You  tell  us  that  Myers  is  the 
private  secretary  for  Mr.  Stratton,  and 
Costello  is  his  messenger?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — -Who  else  are  employed  in  his 
office — in  his  Department?  A. — I  could 
not  say.  His  Department  is  a  very  large 
Department.  I  do  not  come  in  contact 
with  his  Department  to  any  extent,  ex- 
cept very  rarely. 

Q. — 'Can  you  not  tell  us  who  are  the 
stenographers  in  his  Department?  A. — 
The  young  lady  that  gave  her  evidence 
the  other  day 

Q.— Miss  Durkin?  A.— She  was.  1 
do  not  think  she  is  there  now.  1  am 
not  sure. 

Q. — Who  is  there  now  ?  A.— Some 
gentleman.     I  do  not  know  his  name. 

Q. — Do  you  know  any  of  the  other 
people  in  the  employ  of  that  Depart- 
ment ?  A. — In  the  different  offices  in 
connection  with  the  Department? 

Q—  Yes— 'Mr.  Stratton's  Department' 
A. — Yes,  1  suppose  1  know  them  mostly 
all  by   sight. 

Q.— You  do  not  know  them  by  name' 
A. — Yes.  by  name  principally. 

Q.— Who  are  they?  A.  -It  would  be 
a  difficult  thing  to  name  all  in  the  De- 
partment. 
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Q. — How  many  would  there  be  in  the 
Department?  A. — I  should  judge  about 
15  or  16— Oh,  no— it  would  be  20— al- 
together  likely. 

Q. — Where  does  Mr.  Stratton's  mes- 
senger sit,  as  a  rule?  A. — Outside  the 
door?  A. — No,  sir.  He  sits  in  here. 
(Indicating).  In  the  room  of  Mr.  Strat- 
ton— general   room — in    along     with   hi? 

(2037) 

private  secretary. 

Q. — The  messenger  sits  with  the  pri- 
vate secretary  in  room  No.  13?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — So  that  both  the  messenger  and 
the  private  secretary  occupy  that  room? 
A. — Yes,    and    stenographer. 

Q. — And  these  are  the  only  three  that 
occupy  that  room  ?  A. — So  far  as  1 
know. 

Q. — What  time  do  you  get  to  the 
Buildings  in  the  morning?  A. — I  am 
usually  there  any  times  from  half-past  9 
to   10   o'clock;    usually   at  half -past  9. 

Q. — I  suppose  you  have  got  regular 
hours?  A. — Well,  that  depends  upon 
the  appointments  the  Premier  may  have 
in  the  morning.  If  he  has  no  particu- 
lar appointment  I  do  not  probably  go 
until  10  o'clock,  but  usually  at  half -past 
9.  I  make  it  a  point  to  get  there  at 
half-past   9,   as   nearly   as   possible. 

Q. — And  you  continue  there  how 
long?  A. — I  continue  there  sometimes 
until  1  or  2  the  following  morning,  if 
the  session  is  on. 

Q. — Suppose  the  session  is  not  on? 
A. — Any   time   from   6   to   half-past. 

Q. — In  the  evening.  Now,  during  the 
whole  of  the  month  of  September,  did 
you  go  home  to  your  meals?  A. — 
Yes,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  occasion  I  did  not. 

Q. — And  did  you  always  go  at  the 
same  time?  A. — My  time  for  going  is 
any  time  from  ten  minutes  to  12  or 
sometimes  5  minutes  to  12,  just  as  the 
bov  comes  to  take  my  place.  I  go 
punctually   to   the  time. 

(2038) 

Q. — What  length  of  time  is  allowed 
to  you  for  your  meals  ?  A. — An  hour 
and   a   half. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  there  are  many  oc- 
casions when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
could  not  get  away  at  12,  something 
important  might  be  on  hand  the  Premier 
wanted  attended  to?  A. — That  is  very 
rare.  I  have  a  boy  I  put  in  my  place 
at  12  o'clock— from  10  minutes  to  12 
until   12  o'clock. 

Q. — What  is  his  name?  A. — Eueene 
Costello. 

Q- — Any  relation  of  the  Costello  en- 
gaged in  Mr.  Stratton's  Department?  A. 
-No. 


Q. — And  where  is  Eugene  Costello?  A. 
— He  would  be  now  in  the  Building,  I 
believe. 

Q. — He  is  still  at  the  Building?  A. — ■ 
He  is  in  the  Treasury  Department  up- 
stairs, and  I  utilized  him  for  my  meal 
time.  His  hour  to  be  there  is  10  min- 
utes to  12,  or  from  that  to  12  o'clock 
every  day  to  let  me  take  my  meal,  bar- 
ring  Saturday. 

Q. — When  he  is  not  replacing  you, 
what  are  his  duties?  A. — I  do  not 
know.  He  is  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment running  messages  and  filing  docu- 
ments,  and   one   thing   and   another. 

Q- — How  long  has  he  been  relieving 
you  during  meal  hour?  A. — This  last  5 
or  10  years. 

Q. — So  that  he  has  been  a  considerable 
time  in  the  Treasury  Department?  A. 
— I  am  pretty  safe  in  saying  six  years, 
anyway. 

Q. — Are  you  in  a  position  to  pledge 
your  oath  that  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember you  were  not  there  between  12 
and  1?  A. — I  cannot  think  of  anything 
that  caused  me  to  stay  there.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  being  there.  Those 
are  my  usual  hours.  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  anything  that  would  keep  me 
there.  I  am  pretty  punctual  in  all  my 
doings,    particularly    at    meal    times. 

.(2039) 

Q- — Very  punctual  as  to  your  meals? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — Never  miss  them?  A. — Not  if 
possible. 

Q- — But  you  cannot  pledge  your  oath 
positively  to  the  fact  that  you  were  not 
there  some  day  in  September  between 
12  and  1?  A.— Now,  I  would  not  like 
to  say  that. 

Q- — But  you  say  you  have  no  recol- 
lection just  now?       A. — No  recollection. 

Q. — Of  any  particular  occasion  when 
you  were  there  between  those  hours? 
A.— No. 

Q. — I  understood  you  to  say  to  my 
learned  friend  that  there  was  not  much 
confidence  between  you  and  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary's  Department?  A. — Oh. 
no. 

Q- — You  were  not  referring  to  the 
Provincial  Secretary  himself?  A. — It 
would  depend  upon  our  worthy  friend, 
whom  he  referred  to.  If  he  referred  to 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Stratton,  there  has  never 
been  a  great  deal  of  love  between  us. 

Q- — And  not  much  enmity?  A. — Not 
at  all. 

Q. — You  respect  him  as  the  head  of  a 
Department?  A.— Yes,  nothing  more 
or  less. 

Q—  And  if  he  asked  you  to  do  some 
service  for  him  by  delivering  something 
in  the  Building,  you  no  doubt  would 
have  done  it?  A. — I  should  have  de- 
cidedly refused. 
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Q. — Would  you  have  refused  if  any  of 
the  .Ministers  other  than  the  Attorney- 
General  or  the  Premier  asked  you  to  de- 
liver a  letter  to  some  other  official  in 
the  Building?  A. — -Yes,  sir.  I  have 
done  it  on  every  occasion.  I  do  not 
propose  to  work  for  15  or  20  Depart- 
ments, and  they  understand  that,  too. 

(2040) 

Q. — Will  you  tell  us  the  Minister 
that  you  refused?  A.— Well,  I  think  1 
have  refused  the  Hon.  Mr.  Harcourt  on 
several  occasions. 

Q. — You  think,  perhaps,  there  is 
enmity  between  you  and  Mr.  Harcourt? 
A.— Not   at   all. 

Q.— Anybody  else?  A.— Well,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  refer  to  any  par- 
ticular occasion  in  particular. 

Q. — One  would  think  you  are  not  a 
very  obliging  gentleman?  A. — Mr. 
Ritchie,  if  you  were  acting  as  counsel 
for  Mr.  Gamey  here,  and  a  gentleman 
asked  you  to  go  down  with  a  message, 
would   you  go? 

Q- — That  is  another  thing?  A. — My 
case  is  just  as  important  where  I  stand 
as  yours  is  here,  and  I  do  not  depart 
from   it. 

Q- — And  if  they  ask  you  to  deliver  a 
message  20  or  30  feet  away  from  wliere 
you  are?  A.— I  do  not  do  it,  outside  of 
the  Premier  and  the  Attorney-General. 
If  I  did  I  would  be  going  all  the  time. 

Q- — You   serve    them?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q- — And  you  decline  to  serve  anvbodv 
else?       A.— I   do. 

Q  —  And  did  Mr.  Stratton  on  any  oc- 
casion ever  ask  you  to  deliver  anv  mes 
sage  or  parcel?       A.— No,  sir. 

Q.— Envelope  or  letter  of  anv  kind? 
A. — No.  sir. 

Q. — Never  did  on  any  occasion?  A. 
—No,  sir.  Drawing  the  line,  from  the 
Cabinet  room  to  his  own  Department, 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  do.  If  the 
Cabinet  is  in  session, 'and  he  has  a  mes- 
sage, or  send  for  papers  to  his  own  De- 
partment, I  am  supposed  to  do  that. 
While  he  is  in  the  Cabinet  room  I  am 
supposed  to  be  under  him  as  well  as  any 
other  Minister,  but  outside  of  the  Cabi- 
net   room    he   has    no    control    over    me. 

(2041) 

Q- — Then  if  the  Cabinet  was  in  session 
and  he  wanted  anything,  you  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  messenger 'for  that  par- 
ticular department  ?  A. — Yes.  sir.  Thai 
is    my   principal   duty. 

Q: — And  for  all  the  members  ?  A.— 
While  they  are  in  session. 

Q  —  Do  you   know    whether  the  Cabi 
net   was   in   session,  or  that  they  had    i 
council  meeting  on  the  10th  or  11th  Sep 
tember  last  ?     A.— I  cannot  remember. 

Q- — There  might  or  might  not  ?  A.-- 
It  is  possible. 
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Q. — You  would  not  keep  any  track? 
A. — I  keep  no  track  of  dates  in  that  re- 
spect. 

Q- — Did  Mr.  Myers  ever  a&<  you  to  de 
liver  anything  for  him  ?  A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Or  iX)  take  anything  to  any  par- 
ticular place  ?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q- — No  letter,  no  envelope,  nothing  of 
that  kind  ?  Never  on  any  occasion  ? 
A. — I  would  not  do  it  if  he  did. 

Q-— But  he  never  asked  you  ?  A. — No. 
sir. 

Q. — And  you  never  did  it  ?  A. — Nc: 
sir. 

Q. — You  know  iranK  Sullivan  ?  A.— 
I  have  seen  him  twice,  I  think,  or  prob 
ably  three  times.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
seen    him    over    three    times. 

Q.— Where?       A.— In   the   building. 

Q. — Whereabouts  in  the  building  ? 
A. — -Let  us  see.  I  probably  met  him  in 
the  Public  Works  Department,  if  I  have 
had  business  there;  I  cannot  say.  He  is 
a  man  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with. 

(2042) 

Q. — On  any  occasion.  Did  you  ever 
have  any  conversation  with  him?  A. — 
No.  sir. 

Q. — Ever  speak  to  him  ?  A. — I  would 
bid  him  me  time  of  day.  That  is  the 
only  conversation. 

Q. — But  you  had  no  interview  with 
him  ?     a.. — No. 

Q. — No  conversation  beyond  bidding 
him  the  time  of  day  ?     A. — No.  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  see  him  in  the  cor- 
ridor near  Air.  Stratton's  office  ?  A. — 
Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  think  on  one 
occasion  I  saw  him  at  the  stairway  go- 
ing  down   the   stairway. 

Q. — Where  was  he  going  from  then  ? 
A. — He  would  be  altogether  likely  com- 
ing from  the  west  end  of  the  buikliup. 

Q, — Or  might  be  coming  from  (he 
direction  of  Mr.  Stratton's  office  ?  A.  — 
No;  he  might  possibly  be.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q. — You  may  have  seen  him  there,  .  nd 
would  not  have  paid  anv  attention  to 
him  ?  A. — No;  u  he  had  any  business 
with  me  he  would  come  and  spealc  to  me. 

Q. — And  if  he  was  going  to  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's office  on  these  two  or  three  oc- 
casions, you  would  not  .think  there  was 
anything  in  it  at  all  ?  A.  -I  would  have 
paid  no  attention  to  it. 

Q. — It  would  not  have  impressed  it- 
self upon  your  mind  at  all?  A. — No 
sir.  not    the   slightest. 

Q. — People  constantly  come  ttud  g  >  ! 
A. — I  am  in  a  public  place:  hundreds  of 
people   pass    me   every    day. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Captain  Sullivar  ? 
A. — I  never  saw  Captain  Sullivan  or 
Spoke  to  him  until  one  day  in  the  court 
when  it  adjourned. 

Q. — You  never  knew  him  before  this 
investigation  ?     A. — No.  sir. 
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(2043) 

Q. — Do  yon  know  D.  A.  Jones  of  Ben- 
ton ?    A. — 1  have  seen  him,  yes. 

Q. — Where  ?  A. — I  think  sitting  over 
there   now. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  see  him  before  ?  A.-  - 
I  have  seen  him  occasionally  at  times 
through  the  corridors  during  the  session. 
He  is  always  around  when  there  is  a 
session. 

Q. — Have  you  also  seen  him  at  times 
when  the  House  was  not  in  session?  A. 
— I   may  have   seen  him   around. 

Q. — Around  the  corridors  ?  A. — No 
doubt  I  have. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  see  him  around  Mr. 
Stratton's  office  ?    A. — No. 

Q. — He  might  have  been  in  that  cor- 
ridor ?  A. — For  all  I  know.  I  know 
nothing  about  it.  He  may  have  been 
there  a  dozen,  times  a  day  and  I  not 
know  anything  about  n. 

Q. — Do  you  usually  stay  there  until 
about  six  ?  A. — Sometimes  half -pas: 
six. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Mr.  Hammond,  the 
Globe   reporter  ?     A. — I   do. 

Q. — Have  you  seen  him  about  thei  ; 
frequently  ?  A. — He  is  there  every  day 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  seeing  him  thore 
about  the  29th  January  ?  A. — I  cannot 
say  that  I  do.  It  is  usual  for  him  to 
come  there  every  night  when  he  is  doing 
the  buildings  for  his  paper.  He  is  there 
every  day,  and  sometimes  twice  a  day. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  what  is  known 
as  the  Globe  interview  ?  A. — What  I 
have  read  of  it.  that  is  all. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  you  do  read  the 
news  in  the  papers  ?  A. — Decidedly  so. 
I  go  through  the  paper  every  morning. 

Q. — You  keep  in  touch  with  what  is 
going   on  ?     A. — It      becomes    necessary 

(2044) 

that  I  should. 

Q. — In  connection  with  matters  in  the 
House  ?      A. — Exactly. 

Q. — And  it  was  rather  interesting 
reading  for  you  ?  A. — It  was  rather 
amusing,  and  ratner  surprising,  too. 

Q. — And  did  you  see  Mr.  Gamey  there 
the  night  before  ?  A. — I  never  saw  Mr. 
Gamey  in  my  life. 

Q. — You  know  him  ?  A. — Barring  the 
two  days  previous  to  the  House  adjourn- 
ing when  I  went  up  into  the  reporters' 
gallery  to  see  who  Mr.  Gamey  was.  He 
may  have  passed  me  a  hundred  times 
for  all  I  know. 

Q. — You  had  never  met  him  or  spoken 
to  him  ?     A.— No. 

Q. — Do  you  know  if  Mr.  Hammond 
was  there  the  night  before  ?  A. — The 
night  before  when  ? 

Q. — Before  the  29th  January.  A. — I 
could  not  say.  If  there  is  a  council 
meeting  on  no  doubt  he  would  be  there 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  seeing  him  there 


the   day   before   the   Globe   interviw   ap 
peared  in  print  ?     A. — I  would  not  like 
to  swear  I  did.     He  is  there  every  day. 
barring  he  has  some  other  engagement. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  Frank  Sullivan 
being  around  the  corridors  the  evening 
before  the  Globe  interview  appeared  ? 
A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — He  might  have  been  ?  A. — He 
might   have    been. 

Q. — And  so  might  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A.  - 
It  is   just  possible. 

Q. — There  was  nothing  occurred  on 
that  night  that  fixed  itself  upon  y  jur 
mind  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — The  smoking-room  is,  I  under- 
stand, in  the  western  part  of  the  build- 
ing ?  A. — There.  (Indicating.) 
(2045) 
Q.— Towards  the  western  part  of  the 
building?  A. — The  western  section.  It 
is  not  the  western  wing.  It  is  in  the 
western  section  of  the  main  building. 

Q. — And  it  runs  off  the  main  corridor? 
A. — Here  is  the  line  of  the  corridor. 
There  is  a  well-hole  here. 

Q. — Then  your  desk  is  at  what  we 
call  the  east  side  of  the  main  corridor? 
A. — No,  the  south  side  of  the  east  end 
of,  the  main  corridor,  on  the  smoking- 
room  flat. 

Q. —  That  is  on  the  first  floor?  A. — 
Upstairs. 

Q  —  Upstairs  ?  A.— Yes. 
Q. — Then  it  is  a  direct  line  from  your 
desk  to  the  smoking-room?  A. — Barring 
this  jog  here — this  projection  here.  That 
jog  I  should  judge  would  be  eight  or  ten 
feet  or  probably  more. 

Q. — And  the  smoking-room  is  marked 
en  here.  Then  the  washroom  is  still  fur- 
ther west  than  the  smoking-room.  The 
wash  room  is  at  the  extreme  west  end 
of  the  builuing?  A. — -The  extreme  west 
end   of  the  building. 

Q. — Now,  what  is  the  room  immediate- 
ly west  of  the  smoking  room?  A. — 
Members'  cloak  room. 

Q. — No.  15?  A. — That  is  a  reading 
room. 

Q. —  i'hen  to  the  west  of  the  smoking 

room  is  what?     A. — The  reading  room. 

Q.— Marked  on  Plan  No.  15?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  to  the  east  of  that  is  a  room 

marked  No.  6,  which  is  used  as  a  cloak 

room?      A. — Membeis'   cloak   room. 

Q. — And  then  the  washroom  is  imme- 
diately west  of  the  reading  room  ?  A. — 
Yes,  barring  this  corridor  here.  There 
is  a  break  here.  There  is  this  projection. 
(2046) 
Q. — Now  who  is  the  private  secretary 
in  the  Premier's  Department  ?  A. — At 
the  present  time? 

Q. — In  September  last?  A. — Mr. 
Semple. 

Q. — And  in  the  Attorney-General's  De- 
partment? A. — I  think  Frank  Ford.  I 
am   not   positive. 
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Q. — He  is  the  solicitor  for  the  trea- 
sury? A. — But  previous  to  that  he  was 
secretary.  Whether  he  went  up  previous 
to  that  or  not  1  cannot  say. 

Q. — But  that  was  the  office  he  occu- 
pied before?  A. — Private  secretary  for 
the  Attorney-General. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Were  you  asking  who 
was  private  secretary  for  the  Premier 
in  September  last? 

Mr.  Ritchie:   Yes,  Mr.  Semple,  he  says. 

Q. — Who  was  stenographer  in  the  At- 
torney-General's Department  about  Sept- 
ember or  in  September  last?  A. — Well, 
let  us  see.  I  cannot  just  refer  to  his 
name.  A  young  fellow — his  name  is 
Marseilles. 

Q— Is  he  still  there?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Is  there  more  than  one  stenogra- 
pher in  that  Department — 'the  Attorney- 
General's  Department  ?  A. — There  is  only 
one  stenographer  to  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, who  sits  with  the  private  secretary. 
They  can  all  do  stenographic  work. 

Q. — How  many  typewriters  are  there — 
I  mean  machines?  A. — In  the  Depart- 
ment? 

Q. — Yes?     A. — Probably  four. 

Q. — xiow  many  would  there  be  in  the 
private  office  of  the  Attorney-General — 
in  the  secretary's  office  of  the  Attorney- 
General?  A. — During  that  time  I  should 
judge  there  would  be  two. 

Q. — And  how  many  would  there  be  in 
the  private  secretary's  office — in  the  Pre- 

(2047) 
mier's   Department?      A. — Two. 

Q. — And  how  many  operators?  A. — ■ 
You  are  referring  to  the  Premier's  De- 
partment ? 

Q.— Yes?     A.— One. 

Q. — Not  two  typewriting  machines? 
A. — His  private  secretary  and  his  assist- 
ant. 

Q. — Then  I  need  scarcely  ask  you  in 
view  of  what  you  have  sworn  to,  if 
you  ever  told  any  person  that  you  were 
the  gentleman  who  carried  down  this 
parcel?     A.— Why   should  I  do  that? 

Q. — I  do  not  know.  I  am  asking  you  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Kenon?  A.-< 
Or  Keenan? 

Q. —  I  am  told  he  is  your  landlord?  A. 
— Ho  is  my   landlord. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  Bay  to  him  that  you 
win-  me  person  who  carried  it  down? 
A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  have  any  discussion 
with  him  about  it?  A.  1  think  prob- 
ably it  was  the  morning  after  Mr. 
Gamey  made  his  statemenl  in  the  House. 

Repairs  are  being  made  in  the  house.  I 
have  been  point*  in  pretty  nearly  every 
morning.  This  morning  in  particular  lie 
was  laying  a   floor,  and  we  wen1  talking. 

(2048) 

He  said  lie  would  gel  the  house  ready  for 
me  in  a    few  days.  1   told  him  I  could  not 
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move  anyway.  1  said,  by  the  way.  did 
you  see  the  explosion  in  the  House  yes- 
terday. 1  says,  I  see  by  this  morning's 
Globe  they  accuse  me  of  taking  the 
money  to  the  smoking  room.  That  is 
the  conversation,  nothing  more  nor  less. 

Q. — There  was  just  the  difference  of  a 
word.  You  said  you  were  the  person 
accused,  but  you  did  not  say  you  were 
the  person  who  did  it?  A. — Would  it 
look  reasonable? 

Q. — You  say  it  did  not  take  place? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — At  all  events,  you  pledge  your 
oath  that  you  did  not  tell  him  that  you 
were   the  person?     A. — Decidedly   so. 

Q. — You  had  a  conversation  with  him, 
and  you  told  him  what  ?  A. — Bid  him 
good  morning  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
seen  the  explosion  and  said,  I  see  by 
this  morning's  Globe  I  am  accused  of 
taking    it   to   the    smoking   room. 

Q. — Did  you  say  to  him  whether  you 
had  taken  it  or  not?  A. — He  did  not 
ask  me. 

Q. — You  said  you  were  the  person  ac- 
cused. Did  you  go  on  and  tell  him,  "I 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it?" 
A. — I  may  have  said  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

Q. — You    cannot    say?     A. — Oh,    no. 

Q. — At  all  events,  you  never  told  any 
person?      A. — No,    sir. 

Q. — At  any  time,  that  you  were  the 
person  ?     A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — Have  you  any  recollection  of  see- 
ing Mr.  Stratton  on  the  10th  September 
or  the  11th  September?  A.— Well,  if 
there  was  a  Cabinet  meeting,  decidedly 
he  would  be  there. 

Q.  —  You  are  only  reasoning. 
Have     you      any      recollection     of     see- 

(2049) 

ing  him  at  all  on  these  days?  A. — 
No.  sir.  I  could  not  swear  to  that.  We 
have  not  always  got  a  full  councff! 

Q. — You  could  not  say  whether  you 
saw  him  on  either  of  those  days  or 
not  ?     A.— No. 

Q. — Nothing  to  call  your  attention 
to  these  days  until  after  this  state 
ment  was  made  in  the  House?     A. — No. 

Re-examined    by    Mr.    Johnston: 

Q. — The  Premier  i-  also  the  Provincial 
Treasurer?    A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q,  Then.  T  suppose  that  is  how  it 
comes  that  his  clerk  comes  down  to  re- 
lieve you?  A. — That  is  the  object.  Tn 
connection   with  the  same  Department. 

0.— When  you  speak  of  being  mes- 
senger for  the  Premier,  you  are  messen- 
ger for  the  Treasury  Department  in  that 
sense '       A.     Oh.    no. 

Q-— Tor  the  Premier  personally''  V 
-For  the  Premier  personally:  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Department. 

0.  Now,  von  have  told  the  court 
thai  you  had  refused  to  deliver  parcels 
or  papers   for  Mr.  Stratton  or  any  ofTier 
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Minister,  excepting  your  own?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — The  question  came  up  about  three 
years  ago,  I  understand?    A. — Yes. 

Cj. — And  to  whom  did  you  appeal  for 
a  ruling?     A. — Well,  Mr.  Lumsden . 

Q.— -To  whom  did  you  appeal  for  a 
ruling?  A. — I  appealed  to  the  Premier 
for  a  ruling.  I  told  the  Premier  that 
I  would  resign  if  I  was  asked  to  carry 
letters  for  any  other  Department. 

(2050) 

Q. — Did  he  uphold  your  contention? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  acting  under  that,  you  have 
absolutely    refused?      A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — .And  they  all  know  it?  A. — They 
all  know  it  well,  too. 

Q. — You  were  asked  if  you  had  seen 
Mr.  Jones  up  there.  I  suppos&^ou  $•* 
a  great  many  people  up  there?  A. — 
Yes,  sir.  I  see  Mr.  Jones  very  frequent- 
ly during  the  session  of  the  House. 

Q. — From  all  over  the  country  you  see 
people  ?     A.— Decidedly. 

Q. — My  learned  friend,  amongst 
others?  A. — Who  are  you  referring  to 
now? 

Q.— Mr.  Ritchie  or  Mr.  Blake?  A.— I 
do  not  know  as  I  have  ever  met  Mr. 
Ritchie  at  the  Building.  I  have  met 
him  on  other  occasions.  I  may  have 
seen  him,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q. — Now,  as  to  secretary  of  the  Prem- 
ier's Department;  you  mention  Mr. 
Semple.  Was  he  secretary  ?  A. — In  this 
last  September? 

Q. — Y'es  ?  Is  he  secretary  for  the 
Pretmier?  A. — He  is  acting-secretary  for 
the  Premier  and  clerk  in  the  Provin- 
cial Treasurer's  Department.  He  acts 
in  both  Departments. 

Q. — But  who  is  the  secretary  in  the 
Cabinet  room?  A. — We  do  not  have 
any  secretary  there. 

Q. — Then.  Mr.  Marselles  is  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Attorney-General?  A.— 
He  was  assistant-secretary  to  Mr.  Frank 
Ford,  while  Mr."  Frank  Ford  wTas  private 
secretary  to  the  Honorable,  the  Attor- 
ney-General. 

Q. — And  do  you  know  who  is  the  pri- 
vate   secretary    now    to    the    Attorney- 

(2051) 

General  V     A. — Mr.   Matthew   Curry. 

Q. — He  was  formerly  in  the  Deputy's 
office?  A. — He  was  formerly  secretary 
to  the  Deputy-Attorney-General.  Mr. 
Oartwright,  previous  to  his  appoint- 
ment in  the  other  place. 

Q. — Keenan,  your  landlord,  how  long 
have  you  known  him?  A. — T  may  have 
known  him  probably  a  month  up  to  this 
date.  I  do  not  know  him  any  more 
than  tc  speak  to  him.  I  rented  the 
house. 

Q. — Then,  of  course,  you  sav  it  would 
be  unreasonable  for  you  ?o  foT]  n 
stranger  a  story  of  that  kind?  A. — T 
should  think  so. 


Elgin  C.  Myers,  sworn.  Examined  by 
Mr.  Johnston: 

Q. — Now,  give  me  Exhibit  3,  Mr. 
Grant  That  is  the  letter  of  the  10th 
September,  my  Lord.  Now,  Mr.  Myers, 
let  us  see  what  your  position  is.  You 
have  been  in  the  Government  service  for 
how  long?     A. — Well,  since   1898. 

Q. — Put  not  permanently?  A. — No, 
sir. 

Q. —  You  will  have  to  speak  a  little 
louder  or  the  sheriff  will  have  to  be 
good  enough  to  keep  a  little  better  or- 
der. 

The  Chancellor:  There  is  too  much 
conversation  going  on. 

Mr.  Johnston:  And  you  went  there 
first  as  what?  A. — As  a  temporary 
clerk   in   the   Treasury   Department. 

Q. — And  when  did  you  first  get  into 
the  Provincial  Secretary's  office?  A. — 
In  the  beginning  of  1900. 

Q.— As  what?  A. — As  stenographer — 
assistant  to  his  private  secretary. 

Q. — His  private  secretary  then  being? 
A. — Mr.  Yates. 

(2052) 

Q. — He  was  succeeded  later  on  by? 
A. — Mr.  Burrows. 

Q. — And  Mr.  Burrows  was  his  private 
secretary  up  to  what  time  about,  as 
nearly  as  you  can  tell  me? 

Q. — Well,  he  held  the  position  until 
the  end  of  last  year — until  the  1st  of 
January,   1903. 

Q. — He  became  ill?  A.— He  becar-'.e 
ill  on  the  4th  of  October — at  least,  he 
left  then. 

Q.— He  left  about  the  4th  October, 
1902,  and  unfortunately  has  been  in  the 
Asylum  ever  since?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Troubled  with  paresis,  as  I  under- 
stand. Then  what  position  did  you  oc- 
cupy in  August  and  September  last  in 
Mr.  Stratton's  office  ?  A. — Stenographer. 

Q. —  But  what  other  position  did  you 
have?  Did  you  do  any  typewriting?  A 
— Wei),  as  stenographer  I  did  the  most 
of  the  typewriting. 

Q. — Now  your  duties  as  stenographer 
would  be  what?  A. — To  take  the  cor- 
respondence and  do  the  typewriting  giv- 
en me  by  Mr.  Stratton  and  Mr.  Bur- 
rows. 

Q. — Will  you  just  tell  us,  please,  what 
is  the  regular  order  of  procedure,  not 
that  it  applies  to  any  particular  day, 
but  I  want  to  get  something  of  how  the 
matter  is  worked.  Do  you  sit  in  the 
outer   room  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Into  which  the  public  first  go 
in  order  to  see  the  Minister?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  in  that  room  you  have  what 
employees?  A. — Well,  the  private  secre- 
tary, and  the  stenographer  and  the  mes- 
senger. 

Q. — And    in    September   last    the   mes- 
senger   was    whom  ?      A. — Costello. 
(2053) 

Q. — And  Burrows  was  the  Private 
Secretarv?     A. — Yes. 
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Q. — And  you  were  the  stenographer 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  what  time  do  you  generally 
get  to  the  office  in  the  morning?  A. — 
Then  I  got  there  at  9  o'clock. 

Q. — The  Minister  generally  gets  there? 
A. — Oh.  between  9  and  half-past — gen- 
erally nearly  half-past. 

Q. — And  after  he  gets  there  and  the 
letters  are  opened,  the  first  thing  you 
do  is  what?  A. — Answer  the  correspon- 
dence. 

Q. — Where  do  you  get  the  letters? 
Are  they  in  your  own  room  or  his  room? 
A. — They  are  brought  from  the  Post 
Office  by  the  Private  Secretary,  and  he 
opens    them    in    his    room. 

Q. — They  would  be  opened  in  the 
main   room  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q.— Then  are  they  put  anywhere?  A. 
— They  are  put  in  a  basket. 

Q. — And  who  takes  the  basket  in  to 
the  Provincial  Secretary?  A.— When 
he  rings  for  correspondence  the  private 
secretary  carries  it  in  and  the  stenog- 
rapher goes   in  to  have   it   dictated. 

Q_Now,  on  September  the  9th,  10th 
and  11th,  you  were  at  work  in  the  De- 
partment?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Speak  out  so  that  these  gentle- 
ment  can  hear  you  who  are  acting  for 
the  other  side.  Have  you  any  way  of 
fixing  the  time?  A.— In  September? 
Q_Yes?  A.— Well,  I  had  just  come 
back  from  my  holidays  the  week  be- 
fore. It  was  the  second  week  of  the 
Exhibition.  We  were  usually  busy  on 
that  account. 

Q. — You  had  come  back  from  your 
holidays  the  week  before.  Do  you 
know  if  Mr.  Stratton  was  there  on  the 
Monday?       A. — No,  sir. 

Q.— When  did  he  go  to  Toronto?  A. 
— He   came   on   Tuesday   morning. 

(2054) 

Q. — What  day  of  the  month  would 
that  be,  do  you  recollect?  A.— That 
would  be  the  9th. 

Q. — Then  you  had  no  work  for  him 
on  the  Monday?       A. — We  did  not — no. 

Q.— That  was,  I  think,  Citizens'  Day, 
or  something  going  on  at  the  Fair?  A. 
— On  the  Monday — no;  it  was  a  half- 
holiday. 

Q.— That  would  be  the  Citizens'  Day? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Or  some  special  day  at   the  Fair 
Then    the   first      day      that    you    worked 
would   be   Tuesday,   the   9th    September. 
Had   you    ever   soon    Mr.   Gamey    before? 
A. — In    September  ? 

Q — Yes?        A. — No.    sir. 

Q. — Did  you  see  Mr.  Carney  in  Sep- 
tember?       A. — No.  sir. 

The  Chancellor:  He  had  not  seen 
Carney    before    in    September,   or   nt    all'.' 

Mr.  Johnston:  He  had  not  seen  him 
before  September,  and  he  did  not  see 
him    in    September. 
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The  Chancellor:  You  had  not  know 
Mr.  Gamey?       A. — Xo,  sir. 

The  Chancellor:  You  had  not  known 
him  and  you  had  not  seen  him  in  Sep- 
tember, or  before? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Now,  on  that  day  do 
you  remember  Taking  any  dictation 
from  Mr.  Stratton?  A. — On  what  day 
do   you  refer? 

Q. — On  the  9th  day.  Do  you  re- 
member anything  about  that?  A. — On 
the  9th  day — we  got  no  correspondence 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  that  letter  of 
the  10th?  Is  that  in  your  handwriting? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.— That  is  Exhibit  3.  From  whom 
did  you  take  the  dictation  of  that   Iet- 

(2055) 

ter?       A.— From  Mr.  Stratton. 

Q. — That  would  be  on  what  day?  A. 
— That    was    on    September    10th. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  what  you 
call   the  Aylesworth   letter,  is  it? 

Mr.   Johnston:    Yes,   my   Lord.       Was 
there    anything    peculiar  about  the  taking 
of   it,  as   to   time,   for   instance?       A. — 
Well,  it  was  just  before  going  to  lunch. 
Q. — And    you    have    to    go    to    lunch, 
where?       A. — Where  do  I  live? 
Q.— Yes?       A.— 28    Cecil   Street. 
Q. — He  dictated  this  letter  to  you.  It 
was  not  then  completed,  because  we  have 
heard   about   the   pen    and   ink   business 
being  put  in?       A. — He  dictated  ine  let- 
ter to  me. 

Q. — Was  anvone  present  when  he  dic- 
tated the  letter?  A.— Mr.  W.  J.  Bo- 
land. 

Q. — He  is  a  barrister  in  town?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  copy  out  your  notes  in 
the  shape  in  which  you  see  them  in 
Exhibit   3   on   your  machine?  y  >u 

copy   this   out?       A. — I   wrote   that  out. 
Q. — I  suppose  that  is  the   expression? 
A. — I  type -wrote  it  offr 

Q.—  Did  you  take  it  back  to  Mr. 
Stratton?    '  A.— I  did.     - 

Q. — Was  any  change  made  in  it?  A. 
— Well,  he  read  it  over  and  he  said,  put 
in  there  "considered  by  you  as  a  vote." 
Q.— And  did  you  do"  that?  A.— I  took 
it  out  and  put  that  in  and  took  it  back 
to  him. 

(2056) 

Q. — Waa  Mr.  Roland  there  at  thai 
time?         A..— Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  leave  them  together  in 
the   room?        A. — Yes.   sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  where  they  went  to. 
or  what  they  did?  A.— No.  they  were 
there    when    I    went    to    lunch. 

Q_That    is    on    the    10th?        A. 

Q. — Is  that  all  you  know  about  the 
circumstances  on  the  10th?  V  That 
is    all    T    know    about    it. 
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0.  You  did  not  see  Mr.  Gamey  so 
far  as  you  are  concerned-  A. — No. 
sir. 

Q. — Now,  the  day  before  this  was 
written,  had  you  seen  Mr.  Gamey?  A. 
—The  day  be'fore? 

Q.— Yes?       A.— No,  sir. 

0.— Then  what  time  do  you  go  to 
lunch?  A.— Quarter  to  twelve.  I  did 
then.        I    do    not    now. 

Q. — I  will  get  at  when  the  change  was 
made.  Then  when  did  you  change  your 
lunch  hour?  A. — When  Mr.  Burrows 
left. 

Q—  That  would  be  about  the  4th 
October.  And  then  you  became  private 
secretary,  or  shortly  afterwards?  A. — 
Well,  I  did  not  receive  the  appointment 
until  the  1st  of  January  this  year. 

Q. — But  you  were  acting?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

The  Chancellor:    In  October? 

Mr.  Johnston:  4th  October.  Then 
you  were  acting  as  private  secretary? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  received  your  appoint- 
ment on  the  1st  of  January,  this  year? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Now.  on  the  11th,  did  you  see  Mr. 
Gamey?       A. — No,  sir. 

Q.— On  the  9th,  10th,  or  11th,  or  at 
any  time  about  that  period,  did  you 
take  any  parcel  to  the  smoking-room? 
A. — No,   sir. 

(2057) 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  dfirect- 
ly  or  indirectly  about  any  parcel  be- 
ing taken  to  the  smoking-room  for 
any  purpose  ?  A. — Nothing  what- 
ever. 

Q. — Did  you  get  a  parcel  from  Mr. 
Stratton  contained  in  an  envelope' — 
supposed  to  contain  money — when 
Frank  .Sullivan  and  Gamey  were 
there,  and  go  to  the  smoking-room 
after  they  had  gone  to  the  room, 
leaving  it  on  a  table,  and  come  away 
again  ?     A. — il  did  not. 

Q. — Do  you.  know  Mr.  Gamey  to 
see  him   now  ?     A. — I   do. 

<J. — That  was  the  firsit  time  that 
you  saw  Mr.  Gamey  ?  You  have 
read  his  statement.  Take  his  dates 
as  being  reasonably  correct.  What 
was  the  first  occasion  ?  A. — Well, 
sometime  in  the  end  of  OctoJber, 
whatever  date  at  was.  •' 

Q.— He  says  the  23rd  or  24th  Oc- 
tober? A. — One  of  those  days,  I  sup« 
pose. 


The      Chancellor 

YMfl   ■; 

Witness  :     Yes. 

Mr.    Johnston  : 
1902. 

The    Chancellor  : 
him    in    September 
my  Lord. 

Mr.    Johnston 

Kl 


What      year  ? 


Yes,      my      Lord, 

You    did    not    see 
at    all  ?    A.— No. 

Did   you   take   any 


parcel  aboult  the  9th.  or  10th.  or  11th 
'September,  or  any  envelope  or  pack- 
age, or  amy  money  of  any  kind,  or 
anything  eniclasfcng  other  matters,  of 
any  kind,  and  give  it  to  Chase  to  de- 
liver in  the  smoking-room  ?  A. — 
I    did   nolt. 

Q. — Then  we  come  to  the  23rd  Oc- 
tober. Had  you  written  to  Mr. 
Gamey  in  the  meantime — I  mean  a 
letter?  A.— I  '.thank  I  had.  I  ac- 
knowledged   a    letter. 

Q. — Then  when  he  caime  in.  do  you 
remember  afbout   what   time    iit    was  ? 

(2058) 

He  came  in  October  on  tbaft  occa- 
sion. I  think  ?  A. — It  would  foe 
around    10   o'clock    sometime. 

The  Chancellor  :  What  time  in 
October  ?     A.— About   the  end. 

Mr.  Johns'ton  :  Mr.  Gamey  says 
the  23rd  or  24th.  Did  you  have  any 
talk  with  him.  or  'he  with  you  ?  A. 
— He  said  how  are  'you.  Mr.  Myers; 
called  me  by  name.  I  was  rather 
.surprised,  for  I  did  not  know  him 
at  all.  but  I   shook  hands  with   him. 

Q. — How  do  you  suppose  he  came 
to  know  you  by  'name  ?  A. — I  sup- 
pose he  got  it  from  the  letter,  that 
us    all. 

Q. — Anything    said      now      between 

you    and    him  ?      A. — He    asked'    if 

Mr.    Stratton   was  in.  iand  I   told  him 

to    give   his    name   to    the    messenger 

who   takes    in    the    cards. 

Q.— That    was    Costello  ?     IA.— Yes. 

Q. — Did   he   do   so  ?     A. — Yes.   sir. 

Q.— Did    he   go    in  ?     "A.— He    did. 

Q. — How  long  was  he  in.  do  you 
say  ?  IA. — I  won  Id  say  about  twenty 
minutes. 

Q. — That  was  towards  the  end  of 
Octtofber  ?     A. — Yes.   sir. 

Q. — Did  anything  happen  during 
the  time  he  was  in.  so  far  as  you 
know  ?  Had  you  to  do  anything  '■' 
A. — Nothing. 

0- — After  he  went  away,  was  there 
anything  took  place  ?  A. — Well,  we 
wentt  on  with  the  correspondence 
then. 

The  Chancellor  :  Whom  do  you 
mean  "we  went"  ?  A. — The  Minister 
and   the  stenographer. 

Q. — You  are  the  stenographer  ?  A. 
— 'Not  in  Oictober. 

Q. — You  and  Mr.  Stratton  and  the 
stenographer  went  on  with  the  cor- 
respondence— you  three  ?  A. — Yes. 
sir. 

Q. — You    three    went    on,     with    the 
correspondence.     Yery  well. 
(2059) 

Mr.  Johns'ton  :  Was  anything  given 
to  you  that  day  ?     A. — A  letter. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  letter  when 
you  see  fit  ?  Look  at  that  letter 
again,    Exhibit   3.      Did    you    make    a 
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copy  of  that  'letter  that  day  ?     A.— 
No,    sir. 

Q. — You  made  no  copy  of  that  let 
ter    on   that  occasion.    No.    3,    I    was 
mistaken   .about    that.        Did    you    do 
anything  with  a  copy  of  that  letter  ? 
A  — A  copv  of  this  letter. 

Q.— Exhibit  No.  3.  A.— Well,  I 
mailed  a  copy  that  was  given  me  to 
Mr.  Gamey.  I  mailed  a  copy  to  Mr. 
3amey. 

Q. — Could  you  say  whether  it  is 
The  same  letter  ?  I  want  to  get  the 
copy. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  .are  getting 
the   one   signed   by   Mr.   Gamey  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  The  27th  October 
letter.  There  was   some  change  made. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  He  .mailed  a 
copy   of  it  to  Gamey. 

'Mr.  Johnston'  :  27th  October,  is  the 
date  of  the   letter. 

Mr.   iRfldell  :     Exhibit  13. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Some  changes  were 
made  in  it,  and  there  is  some  writ- 
ing on  ft.  '"I  have  recently  been 
thinking  over  the  political  situation 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario"  ?  A. — 
That  i>s  the  letter.     (Exhibit  13). 

Q. — AnKl  were  you  told  to  do  any- 
thing with  that  ?  A.— I  was  told 
to  mail   it   to   Mr.   Gaimey. 

Q. — Did  you  glance  through  it  be- 
fore you  mailed  it  ?  A.— I  glanced 
over   it. 

Q. — It  was  not  sealed  up  before 
you  got  it  ?     A. — No,   sir. 

(2060) 

o. — .And  you  were  to  mail  it  to 
Mr.  Gamey,  where  ?  iA. — Mr.  Strat- 
ton  told  me  to  mail  it  to  him  at 
Gore  Bay  or  the  Walker  House.  I 
mailed  it  at  the  iWalker  House — to 
the  Walker  House. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Which  Exhibit 
is  that  ? 

Mr.    Johnston  :    Exhibit    13. 

Witness  :      Exhibit   13. 

Q. — Did  you  take  him  to  any  room 
on  that  occasion — Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. — 
No.    sir. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  take  him  to  any 
room  ?     A. — No. 

The  Chancellor  :  On  what  occa- 
sion ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  :  23rd  October.  I 
am  still  speaking  of  the  occasion  on 
which  this  copy  was  mailed  to  him 
at  the  Walker  House.  That  is  right. 
Mr.   Myers  7     A.— That   is   right. 

Q.— Mr.  Rlake  :  He  did  not  say 
the  23rd.  He  said  towards  the  end 
of   October. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  P.ut  I  am  speaking 
of  (lie  occasion  which  Mr.  Gamey 
says,  the  23rd  or  2  tth  October.  A  — 
1  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  same  oc- 
casion, 
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Q. — Now,  was  that  all  that  you 
saw  on  that  occasion,  so  far  as  Mr. 
jamev  is  concerned  ?  A. — That  Is 
all. 

Q. — When  was  the  next  time  that 
you  saw  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. — Son.* 
time  in   the  beginning  of   January. 

Q. — He  says  the  13th  January  ?  A. 
— That  would  be  right.   I   think. 

0- — Then  we  will  speak  of  it  as 
the  occasion  of  the  13th  January. 
Did  he  come  into  your  room  ?  A. — 
He  came  into  my  room. 

Q. — Early  in  the  day  ?  A. — About 
half  past  nine,   I   would  say. 

Q. — Was  Oostello  there  ?  A.— He 
was  there. 

(2061) 

Q. — Was  there  anybody  else  there? 
A. — I  don't  remember  whether  there 
was  anyone  there  when  he  came  in.  Mr. 
Vance  was  there — either  there  when  he 
came  in  or  came  in  immediately  after- 
wards— I  do  not  remember  which. 

Q. — And  who  saw  the  Minister  first? 
A. — Mr.  Vance. 

Q. — And  he  was  there  for  about  how 
long?     A. — Fifteen  or  twenty  minute-. 

Q. — Then  was  the  bell  rung  for  Mr. 
Gamey — for  his  entrance?  A. — When 
Mr.  Vance  came  out.  Costello  showed  in 
Mr.  Gamey.  I  don't  remember  whether 
he   was  rung  for  or  not. 

Q. — And  were  you  in  the  oxiter  office 
then,  or  where  were  you  ?  A. — In  the 
outer  office. 

p.— What  did  you  do?  A.— Well,  the 
Minister  rang  for  me,  and  I  took  in  the 
correspondence   as   I   always   do. 

Q. — How  long  after  Mr.  Gamey  went 
in  was  it  before  you  went  in?  A. — He 
had  just  gone  in:  they  were  shaking 
hands  when  I  went  in. 

Q. — Then  you  .took  in  the  correspon- 
dence, and  left  it  there?  A.— I  put  it 
on  the  desk.  Mr.  Stratton  was  speaking 
to  Mr.  Gamey,  so  I  sat  down  for  a 
minute. 

Q. — ITow  long  were  the  three  of  you 
there  before  someone  else  came  in?  A. — 
Four  of  five  minutes. 

Q. — Who  came  in  afterwards?  A. — 
Dr.  Chamberlain. 

Q.— lie  i<  the  inspector?  A.— lie  i- 
the  inspector  of  jails,  lock-up*,  ami  90 
on. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  any  conversation  be- 
tween the  Minister  ami  Mr.  Gamey?  A. 
— Yes.  sir. 

Q_Wha1    was  it   about?     A.— II 
about    a    lock-up    keeper    at    kittle    Cur- 
rent.  I   think.     Mr.  Gamey  spoke  to  the 
Minister  about  him,  ami  said  lie  wanted 
to  speak  to  him  about  this  lock-up  keep- 

(20C.2) 
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That  was  the  substance  of  the  conver- 
sation. The  Minister  said  that  that 
should  not  be,  that  he  would  see  about 
that,  that  that  should  not  be,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  and  he  said  we  will  ring 
for  Dr.  Chamberlain   who  is  the  inspector. 

Q. — Would  it  be  within  Dr.  Chamber- 
lain's jurisdiction?     A. — I  believe   so. 

Q. — And  did  he  ring  for  Chamberlain? 
A. — I  suppose  so.  Dr.  Chamberlain  came 
in. 

Q. — Did  you  remain  after  Dr.  Cham- 
berlain came  in?  A. — Well,  when  they 
came  in.  I  saw  he  did  not  want  me  for 
the  correspondence,  so  I  went  out. 

Q. — Then,  how  long  did  Mr.  Gamey  re- 
main there — about  how  long?  A. — Oh, 
twenty-five  minutes,  I  suppose,  or  half 
an  hour,  maybe. 

Q. — And  who  came  out  first?  A. — 
Mr.  Gamey  or  Dr.  Chamberlain?  A. — 
Mr.  Gamey. 

Q. — Then,  after  Dr.  Chamberlain  went 
out,  you  went  in  and  went  on  with  your 
work — the  correspondence?  A. — Yes,  he 
rang  for  me  then. 

Q. — Did  you  make  any  appointments 
for  Mr.  Gajmey  on  that  occasion?  A. — 
Not  on  that  occasion — no. 

Q. — Then  the  next  appointment  that 
you  know  of  was  when?  A. — Was  to- 
wards the  end  of  January. 

Q. — You  remember  the  Globe  inter- 
view ?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q—  That  was  the  29th  January?  A. 
— 29th  January. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  the  day  before 
getting  a  message?  A. — A  telephone 
message — yes. 

Q. — From    whom?     A. — Mr.   Gamey. 

(2063) 

Q. — And  did  you  say  anything,  or  do 
anything  in  consequence  of  that?  A. — 
I  went  to  the  telephone,  and  he  asked 
if  he  could  have  an  appointment  with 
Mr.  Stratton.  and  I  went  in  and  told 
the  Minister  Mr.  Gamey  was  at  the 
'phone  and  wanted  to  know  if  he  would 
speak  to  him,  and  he  spoke  to  him. 

Q. — You  don't  know  what  the  result 
was?     A. — I  went  out. 

Q. — The  telephone  is  out  in  your 
room?     A. — In  my  room. 

Q  —  But  there  "is  a  switch?  A.— To 
the  Minister's  desk. 

Q. — And  you  connect  direct  with  the 
Minister's  desk  when  required?  A. — 
He  connects  himself. 

Q. — Did  you  see  Mr.  Gamey  on  that 
day  or  was  the  appointment  made  for 
the  next  day?  A. — I  do  not  know 
when  the  appointment  was  made  for.  I 
did  not  see  Mr.  Gamey  that  day. 

Q. — When  did  you  see  Mr.  Gamey?  A. 
— The  afternoon  of  the  next  day. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  him  say  anthing  to 
Costello,  the   messenger,   when   he   came 


in?  A. — He  asked  him  if  Mr.  Stratton 
was  in  yet. 

Q. — And  Costello  said?  A. — -He  said 
yes,  and  he  showed  him  into  the  room. 

Q. — About  what  hour  would  that  be  ? 
A. — I  had  just  come  back  from  luncheon. 
I  suppose  a  little  after  two  o'clock. 

Q. — And  then  Mr.  Gamey  went  in  ?  A. 
Gamey  went  in. 

Q. — How  long  was  lie  in  there?  A.— 
I  suppose  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
maybe. 

Q.— Did  you  see  the  Globe  reporter? 
A. — He  came  in  when  Mr.  Gamey  was 
in  there. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  the  Globe  reporter 
Mr.    Gamey    was    there?      A. — Yes,    sir, 

(2064) 

and  he  said  he  wondered — 'the  Globe  re- 
porter had  been  in  before  this  talking 
about  this   interview  several   times. 

Q. — Did  he  ask  you  anything?  A. — 
He  asked  me  if  Mr.  Gamey  was  ready 
to  give  the  interview,  and  1  did  not 
know. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Surely  that  is  not  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Johnston :  You  have  tried  to 
give  it  all  by  Mr.  Hammond. 

Witness:  And  if  I  would  see  if  Mr. 
Gamey  was  going  to  give  it  to  him,  and 
tell  him  the  Globe  reporter  was  here. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Did  you  ask  Mr. 
Gamey?  A. — I  went  into  the  Minister's 
room,  and  Mr.  Gamey  was  just  coming 
out,  and  I  said  Mr.  Hammond  was  out 
here  now,  and  he  said,  well  he  was 
not  ready  for  him,  or  ready  to  give  it 
just  now,  he  was  going  to  make  a  few 
changes,  he  was  going  down  town  to 
look  it  over,  and  would  be  back. 

Q. — Did  he  say  when  he  would  be 
back?  A. — I  think  he  said  later  in  the 
afternoon. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  Mr.  Hammond  this? 
A. — I  went  out  and  told  Mr.  Hammond. 

Q. — Then  the  next  you  saw  of  Mr. 
Gamey  was  that  evening  I  understand? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Where  did  you  see  him?  A. — 
Well,  the  first  place  I  saw  him,  I  was 
coming  up  in  the  elevator,  I  had  been 
down  stairs. 

Q.— About  what  time?  A.— That 
would  be  just  before  six  o'clock — be- 
tween  half-past   five   and    six. 

Q. — And  you  told  him  that  the  Council 
was  not  over?  A. — He  asked  me  if 
Council  was  over,  and  I  said  no. 

Q. — And  where  did  he  go  ?  A. — I  got 
off  at  my   floor.     I  don't   think  he  got 

(2064  1-2) 

out  of  the  elevator — he  went  up  stairs. 

Q. — Did   he   go   into   your   office   later 

on?     This  is  the  29th  January,  the  day 
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before  the  interview   was   published?  A. 
— Yes. 

Q. — I  do  not  want  the  preliminary 
matters  leading  up.  You  told  him  Mr. 
Stratton  was  in,  and  he  went  in?  A. — 
Yes,  sir,  he  went  in. 

~    .  (2065) 

Q. — How  long  was  he  in  there?  A. — 
Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  1  suppose — 
about  that — maybe  not   so   long. 

q. — Did  he  come  out  into  your  room? 
A. — Yes.   sir. 

q. — Aiid  then  lie  and  -Mr.  Hammond 
had  a  talk?     A—  Yes,  sir. 

Q._What  did  they  do?  A.— -Mr. 
Hammond  spoke  to  nim,  some  general 
introduction,  and  then  tlley  moved  over 
towards  the  table  in  the  corner. 

q_I  believe  they  thought  they  had 
met  before?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — \Tou  heard  something  about  that? 
A. — Yres,  sir. 

Q. — You  did  not  pay  much  attention'. 
And  you  were  doing  what?  A. — Filing 
my  letters  away.  They  moved  over  to  a 
table  in  the  corner  and  sat  down,  and 
I  went  on  filing  my  letters.  I  had  my 
back  to  them. 

Q. — Now,  where  did  Mr.  Gamey  go 
after  he  got  through  with  Mr.  Ham- 
mond? A. — He  went  into  the  Minister's 
room. 

Q. — How  long  was  he  there?  A. — Tie 
was  just  in  and  out  again  —  just  a  min- 
ute. 

Q.— Then,  did  you  know  what  was 
done  with  the  interview?  A. —  I  did 
not  know. 

Q. — The  door  opening  from  your  room 
into  the  lobby — between  your  room  mid 
the  Minister's  room — how  is  that?  Shut 
or  open  ?  A. — It  is  generally  open — 
fastened   back. 

0. — Qan  yon  say  how  it  was  that 
night?  A. — It  was  open.  It  was  shut 
when  Mr.  Gamey  first  went  into  the 
Minister's  room.  I  opened  it  then  and 
fastened  it  back.  T  generally  shut  it 
when  the  Minister  is  out  for  any  length 
of  time.  I  shut  it  because  people  are 
not  passing  in  and  out  then,  but  1 
opened    it    when   he  came  in. 

(2066) 

Q. — Then  there  is  a  chandelier — an 
electric  chandelier  in  the  lobby?  A. — 
Yes,    air. 

Q. — How  many  Lights,  do  you  know" 
A. —  I  do  not  know. 

Q. — There  are  several  lights?  A. — 
Yes,   three   or   more   perhaps. 

Q. — And  quite  open?     A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Lighl  ?       Then,    did    you     see     Mr. 

Gamey  come  out  '.     A.     lie  came  out. 

Q. — Could  he  and  the  Minister  have 
had  any  interview  in  the  lobby  without 
your  seeing   them   or  knowing   they    were 
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there?  A. — No.  my  table  is  right  at 
that  door. 

Q. — And  when  he  came  out  of  the 
Minister's  room  where  did  he  go?  A. — 
He  came  straight  out  through  the  lobby 
into  my  room  and  out  of  the  door. 

Q. — Did  you  see  Frank  Sullivan  there 
on  that  occasion?     A. — No,  I  did  not. 

Q. — Was  he,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
your  office  at  all  on  that  occasion?  A. — 
No.  Somebody  opened  the  door.  1  did 
not   know  that  it  was   Sullivan. 

Q. — Somebody  opened  what  door?  A. 
— The  door  from  the  hall  into  my  room. 
I  have  heard  it  was  Sullivan,  but  I  did 
not  know  myself. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Sullivan  to  see  him? 
A. — I  know  Sullivan. 

The  Chancellor:  You  mean  someone 
opened  the  door  and  did  not  come  in? 
A. — Did  not  come  in.  They  opened  the 
door  and  looked  in  and  went  away 
again. 

Mr.  Johnston :  Then  did  you  go  inro 
the  Minister's  room?  A. — After  Mr. 
Gamev  went  away? 

Q.— Yes?     A.— I   did. 

Q. — And  what  was  the  Minister  doing? 
A. — Tust  coming  to  the  door  with  his  hat 

(2067) 

on  going  to  dinner,  I  suppose.  He  had 
the   evening   papers   in  his  hand. 

Q. — He  dines  generally  at  the  Build- 
ings?    A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Then,  did  you  have  any  talk  with 
him  about  the  interview  at  all  on  that 
occasion?  A. —  I  told  Hammond  to  wait 
for  me.  and  1  went  out  with  him. 

Mr.   Ritchie:    That    is    not    evidence 

Mr.  Blake:  That  would  scarcely  Vie 
evidence    under    any    circumstances. 

The  Chancellor:  How  do  you  make 
that    evidence.  • 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  make  it  evidence  in 
this  way,  my  Lord:  My  learned  friend 
gave  evidence  through  Hammond,  or  at- 
tempted to  give  evidence  through  Ham- 
mond, to  show  that  the  .Minister  had  the 
signature  of  Mr.  Gamey  to  that  inter 
view  for  some  purpose  of  his  own.  It 
is  a  matter  of  motive  purely,  a  matter 
of  intention,  and.  as  part  of  the  samQ 
interview  and  immediately  connected 
with  the  interview  itself.  Hammond 
was  called  by  the  prosecution.  I  pro 
pose  to  show  what  Hammond  gave  M 
the  reason  for  the  signing  of  the  inter- 
view . 

The  Chancellor:    You  might    have 
ed   Hammond  that. 

Mr.  Johnston:  He  was  asked  the 
question.  1  should  be  in  a  position  to 
contradict  him  on  a  vital  point  of  that 
character,  because  it  is  not  a  mere  quea 
tion  of  what  was  said  in  the  ordinary 
way.  This  is  what  was  said  and  done 
in   regard   to   the   intent,   in   signing  hte 

document. 
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Mr.  Blake:  That  was  not  done  at  that 
time,  my  Lord.  It  is  not  a  contradiction 
of  the  statement  he  made.  It  was  done 
upon  another  occasion,  with  another  per- 
son present. 

The  Chancellor:  My  brother  thinks  it 
should  be  admitted.     I  do  not  disagree. 

(20G8) 

It  is  better  to  take  it.  It  was  at  the 
same   interview.     Go  on. 

Mr.  Johnston :  Did  Hammond — I  do 
not  want  any  conversation,  exceptiug 
the  one  point,  Mr.  Myers — did  Ham- 
mond say  anything  to  you  about  the 
interview  being  signed?  A. — He  said 
the  Minister  had  advised  him  to  have 
the  interview  signed,  for  his  own  pro- 
tection. ' 

Q. — For  whose  protection  ?  A. — For 
The  Globe's — his  own,  and  he  was  glad 
to  have  it  for  a  guarantee. 

The  Chancellor.  Hammond  said  very 
much  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Blake:  Hammond  said  very  much 
the  same  thing.  He  omitted  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Minister. 

The  Chancellor:  I  do  not  know  about 
the  benevolence. 

Mr.  Johnston :  Now,  let  me  see  The 
Globe  interview  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Grant. 

The  Chief  Justice:   Exhibit  17? 

Mr.  Johnston:   Yes,  my  Lord. 

Q.— Look  at  Exhibit  17.  Who  made 
that?     A. — I   do   not   know. 

The   Chancellor:    Is  that  typewritten! 

Mr.  Johnston :   Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor:'  He  says  he  does  not 
know  who  wrote  it.  You  did  not  ?  A. — 
I  did  not. 

Mr.  Johnston:  On  the  28th  January 
did  you  get  a  manuscript  from  the  Min- 
ister ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Written  in  what?  A. — In  lead 
pencil,  I  think. 

Q— You  have  read  The  Globe  inter- 
view ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Was  it  along  those  lines?  A. — 
Practically. 

Q- — You  cannot  say  whether  word  for 
word  or  not?     A. — No. 

(2069) i 

Q- — And  you  made  a  copy  and  gave  it 
to  him  ?  A. — I  did— two  copies  of  it- 
duplicates. 

Q- — And  that  was  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th  January  ?  A.^-Some  time  alon<r 
there.  ° 

Q- — In  the  forenoon  ?  A. — About  no  .n 
I  think. 

Q- — Do  you  know  where  he  was  going 
on  that  day  ?  Do  you  know  what  was 
going  on  ?  A.— The  general  meeting  of 
the  Trust  C'ompanv  or  the  Loan  Com- 
pany. 


Q. — Of  one  of  the  companies.    And  you 

made  a  copy  and  was  it  approved  of  by 
him  in  any  way  ?  A. — I  gave  it  to  him 
and  he  said,  you  have  not  got  this  quUe 
right,  he  said,  however.  I  have  not  time 
to  look  it  over   now. 

Q. — And  that  was  all  that  was  -ail 
about   it  ?     A. — Yes.   sir. 

Q. — And  that  is  all  you  know  about 
it"?     A. — That  is  all  T  know   about  it. 

Q. — Now,  during  all  this  period  was 
Mr.  Gamey  there  excepting  on  the  oc 
casions  that  you  have  told  us  so  Far  as 
you  know  ?  A. — He  was  not,  so  far  as 
I  know. 

Q. — Was  Frank  Sullivan  with  him  at 
any  time  during  your  presence  ?  A. — 
Never. 

Q. — Is  it  so  that  Frank  Sullivan  was 
at  the  Minister's  office  day  in  and  day 
out  or  very  frequently  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  and  winter  lately 
passed  ?     A. — It  is  not  true. 

Q. — How  often  have  you  seen  Frank 
Sullivan  in  the  Minister's  room  or  in 
your  own  room  ?  A. — I  never  saw  him 
in  the  Minister's  room. 

Q. — How  often  has  he  been  in  your 
part  ?    A. — I  suppose  four  or  five  times. 

(2070) 

Q. — You  had  some  work.  I  understand, 
last  autumn  with  reference  to  the  wit 
ing  of  bells  and  so  on  ?     A. — We  had. 

Q. — That  comes  from  what  depart- 
ment ?     A. — Public  Works. 

Q. — He  was  in  once  or  twice,  thou  ? 
A. — Yes,  in  connection  with  the  ac- 
count, for  paying  for  the  work.  He  just 
asked  me  a  <|iiestion  once  or  twice  and 
out  again. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Eitchie  :  — 

Q. — Were  you  sworn  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q.  — Did  you  kiss  the  Bible  ?  I  am  t  »ld 
you  did  not  ?     A.— 1  did,  sir. 

Q.— You  did  ?    A.— Yes. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  should  hive 
taken  the  objection  at  the  time.  Mr. 
Ritchie. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Kiss  it  again. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  My  attention  was  cal'ed 
to  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
so  ?     A. — Certainly  it  was  not  so. 

Q. — You  feel  that  you  are  on  oath  ? 
A. — Certainly  I  do. 

Q. — I  want  you  to  explain  to  me  the 
position  of  Mr.  Stratton's  rooms  wl  h 
relation  to  each  other.  Is  there  an 
entrance  to  his  room  direct  from  tho 
corridor  ?     A. — There  is  a  door. 

Q. — A  private  entrance  ?  A. — There 
is.      It   is  always  locked. 

Q. — But  I  suppose  he  can  open  it  from 
the  inside  ?     A. — From  the  inside. 

Q. — Mr.  Stratton  can  open  that  from 
the  inside.  There  is  an  entry  into  his 
office.  Which  is  the  entry  into  his  pri- 
vate  office  ?      A. — This   is   the   entrance 
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into  the  lobby.     This  is  into  the  lobby, 
not   into  his  private   office. 

Q. — There  is  an  entrance  from  the  cor- 
ridor into  the  lobby  ?     A. — Yes. 


(2071) 

That  lobby  is  covered  up  with  tlus 
of   paper  ?     A.— Those    are      both 


0-- 
piece 
doors 

Mr. 
Mr.  R 

Mr. 
room 

Q-- 

which 

Q.- 
what 


Johnston  :    Take   the     other   one, 
itchie. 

Ritchie  :    Which   is     his     private 
?     A.— This.     (Indicating.) 
-No.  11.    And  which  is  the  room  in 
you  sit  ?     A.— No.  14. 
And   between   rooms      11      and   14 
is  there  ?     A.— A  small  lobby. 
Q.— How    wide  ?      A.— 5    or    6   feet,    I 
suppose. 

Q- — What  do  you  mean  by  wide  ?  A. — 
It  is  longer  this  way  than  it  is  that  way. 
Q- — Give  us  the  dimensions  ?  A.-— I 
can  only  judge.  I  should  say  about  5  or 
6  feet  this  may  and  maybe"  7  or  8  feet 
that  way. 

Q. — Are  you  quite  sure  it  is  not  more 
than  that  ?  A.— I  am  not  sure.  It  is 
much  more  than  that.  I  do  not  knoM 
that  it  is  any  more  than  that. 

Q- — Then  is  there  a  door  opening  from 
the  lobby  into  Mr.  Stratton's  room  ? 
A. — Yes.    sir. 

Q.— That  is  the  private  entrance  to  his 
room,  is  it  ?    A.— The  private  entrance  ? 
" — ^es  ■'     A. — It  is  an  entrance  when 
the  door  is  open. 

Q.— But  is  not  that  the  private  en- 
trance ?  A  person  wanting  to  see  th<^ 
Minister  could  get  in  to  see  bin, 
through  that  lobby  without  passing 
through  your  room  at  all  ?  A.— Xo,  sir, 
not  unless  we  unlocked  the  door. 

Q.— Unless  who  unlocked  the  door  ? 
■A. — Any  one  in  the  room. 

(2072) 

Q—  Is  the  room  always  kept  locked  I 
A.— Always    kept   locked. 

Q. — Then  you  swear  that  no  person 
could  get  in  the  private  entrance  with- 
out your  seeing  them  ?  A.— No  une 
could. 

Q.  X"  one  could  get  into  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's room  without  your  Beeiug  them? 
A. — No  one  could. 

Q.  Tell  us  the  other  doors?  A.-- 
There  is  this  door  from  the  hall  into  my 
room. 

Q.— Which  is  No.  14  ?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  then  have  you  a  door  opening 
into   the   lobby  ?     A.— Yes.   sir. 

Q. — Ami  then  there  is  a  door  opening 
from  the  lobby  into  Mr.  Stratton's  pri- 
vate  room  ?      A. — Yes.    sir. 

Q. — Are  the  two  doors  opposite  each 
other  ?     A.— They  are. 

Q- — And  there  is  no  outer  door  in  this 
lobby — no  door  on   the  corridor  opening 
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info  the  lobby,  is  there  ?  13  there  3 
door  on  the  corridor  ?  A. — This  door  is 
from  the  corridor  that  opens  into  the 
lobby — the  door  opens  in. 

Q. — And  then  if  a  person  was  going 
to  see  Mr.  Stratton  he  would  first  have 
to  get  this  door  opened  into  the  lobby 
and  then  pass  through  the  door,  com- 
municating to  Mr.  Stratton's  own  room  ? 
A. — They  would  have  to  come  into  our 
room  first  to  get  that  door  open. 

Q. — Mr.  Stratton  might  open  the  door 
himself  ?     A. — He  could  do  that. 

Q. — So  that  if  Mr.  Stratton  chose  to 
leave  that  door  open  or  opened  it,  a  per- 
son could  get  into  his  room  without  go- 
ing into  your  room  at  all  ?  A. — If  he 
chose  to  open  it. 

Q. — So  that  a  person  might 
get        into    his      room      without      goii.g 

(2073) 

through  your  room  at  all?  A. — Without 
going  through  our  room,  if  that  door  was 
opened. 

Q. — And  if  the  door  opening  from  Xo. 
14  into  the  lobby  was  closed,  of  course, 
you  would  not  see  who  went  in.'  A. 
You  would  not  see,  but  we  would  hear. 

Q. — But  you  would  not  see.  You 
would  not  know  who  the  person  was? 
A. — We  would  see,  because  we  always 
do. 

Q. — Do  you  not  know  as  a  matter 
of  fact  people  do  enter  Mr.  Stratton's 
room  through  that  private  entrance  1 
A. — I  have  known  people  to  go  in  there. 

Q  —  Frequently  ?     A  .—No. 

Q. — Certain  people  have  the  entry 
there,  have  they   not  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — Did  you  never  see  any  person  go 
in  without  going  through  your  room'' 
A. — I  know  people  have  gone  in. 

Q. — Who?  A. — Well,  I  cannot  remem- 
ber any  one  in  particular. 

Q. — But  you  do  know,  at  all  event-. 
that  people  have  gone  in?  A. — I  know 
that. 

Q. — In  that  way.  Now,  where  is  your 
desk  in  room  No.  14?  A. — It  is  just  be- 
hind the  door,  I  think,  on  the  plan. 

Q. — Show  the  plan?  A. — It  is  just  be- 
hind  the  door. 

Q. — Your  room  is  behind  the  door 
My  desk. 

Q.— Is  behind  the  door.  That  is  to  the 
back  of  the  door?     A.     Yes.  sir  . 

Q. — Does  the  door  open  back  against 
your  desk?  A.-  Yes.  it  does  not  touch 
my   desk. 

Q. — But    it    opens    back    against    your 
A. —  Yes.      In    that    direction. 

Mr.   Riddell:  This    is   a    larger   plan. 

(2074) 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Then,  we  will  mark  this. 
This  is  room  No.  14.  i-  it?  A.  Yes.  1 
suppose  it  is. 
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Q. — Then  perhaps  we  had  better  mark 
this  as  an  exhibit? 

(Marked  Exhibit  73) . 

The  Chief  Justice:   What  plan  is  this? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  It  is  on  a  large  scale, 
showing  the  Provincial  Secretary's  De- 
partment. 

Q. — This  sketch  here  on  the  right  of 
exhibit  73  shows  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary's apartments?  A. — It  shows  my 
room. 

Q. — And  shows  the  lobby  and  the  lava- 
torv  and  the  Provincial  Secretarv's 
Office  ?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — Then  he  has  another  room?  A.— 
A   private  room. 

Q. — Then  there  is  a  bedroom  to  the 
south  of  the  Provincial  Secretary's  pri 
vate  room. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Room  Xo.  12  on 
exhibit  72. 

Mir.  Ritchie:  We  can  mark  it  on 
here.  Then,  down  to  the  south  is  the 
bedroom,  which  is  marked  12?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — So  that  the  sketch  here  to  the 
right  of  exhibit  73  shows  exactly  the 
location  of  the  Provincial  Secretary's 
apartments?  A. — Yes,  sir,  so  far  as 
the  plan  is  correct. 

Q. — Speaking  from  your  recollection, 
is  the  plan  correct?     A. — Oh,  yes. 

Q. — And  it  appears  to  be  on  a  scale  of 
eight   feet  to  the  inch?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Does  this  plan  show  correctly — 
(exhibit  73) — does  it  show  correctly  the 
position  of  the  typewriters,  the  tables, 
and  so  forth,  also  the  telephone  box  in 
your  room — the  outer  office?  A. — Yes. 
the  way   it   is   now. 

Q. — That  is  the  way  it  is  now.  Was 
that  the  way  it  was  in  September  last? 

(2075) 
A.— Xo. 

Q. — How  was  it  in  September  last? 
A. — Well,  the  whole  thing  was  all  turned 
around  in  September.  I  changed  it  all 
around  when  I  came  in.  The  secretary's 
table  was  there,  and  my  typewriter  desk 
over  in  this  corner  back  against  the  wall. 

Q. — In  September,  your  desk  was  not 
near  the  lobby  door?     A. — Xo. 

Q. — Your  desk  at  that  time  was?  A. 
You  see  that  was  not  my  desk  at  that 
time. 

Q. — I  want  to  know  where  you  were 
in  September?  A. — The  only  desk  I  had 
was    this    typewriter    desk. 

Q. — In  September,  where  was  that?  A. 
— I  will  make  a  sketch. 

Q. — We  will  mark  it  here.  Your  desk 
was  in  the  north-east  corner  at  that 
time?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Where  1he  word  Myers  is  written 
on  this  plan?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — So  that  you  were  in  the  portion  of 
the  room  further  removed  from  the  en- 
trance to   Stratton's   room  ?     A. — Yes. 


Q. —  . . hen  did  you  change  your  desk 
there?  A. — I  changed  the  furniture  all 
around  some  time  about  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber. 

Q. — Was  it  before  the  beginning  of 
Xovember?     A. — I   could  not  say. 

Q. — It  may  not  have  been  until  after 
the  1st  Xovember  that  you  made  your 
change?     A. — I  think  it  was   before. 

Q. — Can  you  pledge  your  oath  to  it? 
A. — Well,  no,  1  cannot  say,  but  I  am 
pretty    sure    it    was. 

Q. — Then,  in  September,  you  were  sim- 
ply a  stenographer  there?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

(2076) 

Q. — And  you  had  a  typewriter  at  your 
desk?     A. — That  is  a  typewriter  desk. 

Q. — Then  you  say  in  September  last 
Mr.  Burrows  was  the  private  secretary 
for  the  Minister?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Was  he  able  to  work  in  Septem- 
ber last?  A. — Well,  he  did  not  do  very 
much  work. 

Q. — -tie  did  not  do  very  much  work  in 
September  last.  Did  he'  go  regularly  to 
the  office  in  September  last?  A. — He 
was  there  every  day,  but  he  did  not  keep 
his   regular   hours. 

(2077) 

Q.— How  long  would  he  be  there  each 
day?  A. — Well,  he  generally  came  in 
the  morning — he  was  there  when  I  got 
there  in  the  morning — he  used  to  come 
pretty  early. 

Q  — You  got  there,  I  think  you  said, 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — He  used  to  get  there  before  that? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q- — You  cannot  say  how  much  before? 
A.— Xo. 

Q. — What  time  did  he  usually  leave 
there?  A. — Well,  before  that  he  always 
used  to  stay  until  the  end — until  every- 
thing was  done. 

Q. — Before  what  ?  A. — Before  Sep- 
tember, x 

Q. — i  am  speaking  of  September. 
Please  confine  yourself  to  that.  In  Sep- 
tember you  told  us  he  used  to  get  down 
there  btfore  you — got  down  early  in  the 
morning  before  nine  o'clock.  T  am  ask- 
ing you  what  time  he  usually  left  in 
September?  Left  the  office?  A.— Well, 
his  hours  of  leaving  were  very  irregu- 
lar. Sometimes  he  would  stay  until 
the  end.  Sometimes  he  would  be  the 
last  to  leave,  and  sometimes  he  would 
be  away  at  four  or  five  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Q. — Was  he  capable  of  doing  much 
more  work  there?     A. — Well,  he  was  ill. 

Q. — He  was  ill.  Did  very  little  work? 
A. — Xot  a  o-reat  deal — no.  We  had 
no  idea  what  the  matter  was.  but  we 
knew  he  was  not  well. 

Q. — And  where  was  his  desk  at  that 
time  in  September?  A. — That  would 
be  about  in  the  middle.  I  should  say. 
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Q.— You  would  say  his  desk  would 
be  about  the  middle  of  room  No.  14?  A. 
No.  that  is  not  right,  either.  His  desk 
would    be    down    there. 

Mr.  Riddell:  You  had  better  mark  it? 
A. — His   desk   would   be   about   opposite 

(2078) 

the  door — about  there. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  About  opposite  where? 
A. — There,  and  the  messenger's  desk  up 
here.      (Indicating.) 

Q. — 1  thought  perhaps  you  would 
mark  Burrows  there.  Mark'  the  letter 
B.  on  it.  A.— I  do  not  say  that  is 
exactly   right. 

Q. — But  that  is  approximately  right? 
A. — Approximately  it  was  there. 

Q- — And  where  was  the  messenger? 
A. — The  messenger  was  up  this  way 
from  his  desk.  Bis  was  the  larger 
table   of   the    two. 

Q- — Then  you  say  that  Mr.  Burrows' 
desk  was  near  the  middle  of  room  14? 
A. — Yes.   sir. 

Q- — About  where  you  have  marked 
the  letter  "B"?     A.— About   that. 

Q. — -And  the  messenger's  table  was  to 
the  south  of  his?  A. — Yes,  just  about 
where  my  table  is  now. 

Q. — About  where  you  have  marked 
the  letter  "C"?  A. — Yes,  sir.  There  is 
not  much  relative  difference  in  the  tables 
to  what  they  are  now. 

Q. — Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  your 
desk  at.  the  present  time  is  about  the 
letter  "C"?     A.— Yes.  sir. 

Q. — As  near  as  you  can  pet  it.  Then 
you  say  the  arrangement — the  re-ar- 
rangement— was  made  by  you  some- 
where towards  the  end  of  October?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Was  there  more  than  one  re-ar- 
rangement?    A. — No.  sir. 

Q. — So  that  you  have  given  us  the 
position  when  Mr.  Burrows  was  there, 
and  you  have  given  us  the  present  posi- 
tion ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Now  then,  where  does  the  mes- 
senger sit  at  the  present  time?  A.— 
At  the  northern  table — the  table  farth- 
est north. 

(207fl) 

Q.--That  is  the  one?  A. — Yes,  he  sits 
there. 

Q. — The  messenger  sits  at  the  table 
which  appears  on  this  as  located  in  the 
centre   of   the   room?      A.     Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Now.  is  there  anybody  else  oc- 
cupy i7i<:  that  room  besides  yourself  and 
the   messenger?      A. — The   stenographer. 

Q. — Who  is  the  stenographer  in  that 
Bepaitmcnt  ?  A. — Well,  we  have  no  per- 
manent stenographer.  We  have  a  man  mi 
for    the    -essinn    since    Air.    Burrows   left. 

Q. — Whom  did  you  have?  A.— Well, 
we  have  had  no  permanent  stenographer. 

Q. — You  have  had  no  permanent 
stenographer  since  Air.  Burrows  left? 
A.— Yes. 

rur2 


Q- — Y~ou  were  the  stenographer  during 
the  time  Mr.  Burrows  was  there?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Then  there  would  be  only  two 
persons  occupying  that  room  ?  A. — 
Three.  The  private  secretary,  myself, 
and   the   messenger. 

Q. — But  you  say  you  had  no  perman- 
ent one,  excepting  during  the  session  ? 
A. — We  always  had  someone  in  the 
room. 

Q.— You  have  always  had  a  type- 
writer ?  A. — Always  had  a  stenograph- 
er. \Ye  had  one  from  Air.  Lumsden'e 
office — Miss  Durkin. 

Q. — Is  she  not  in  the  Department 
now  ?     A. — She  is  in  her  own  office. 

Q. — Where  does  the  typewriter  sit — 
the  one  you  have  at  present?  A. — 
Where  that  is  marked  in  the  corner. 

0- — You  have  got  two  typewriters 
here?  A. — This  is  the  one  in  the  cor- 
ner. 

Q. —  The  typewflter^its  at  the  poin. 
marked    with    the    letter    "typewriter"? 

(2080) 

A. — In  the  corner. 

Q. — In  the  east  corner  of  the  room? 
A. — Southeast  corner  of  the  room. 

Q.— And  this  is  the  table?  A.— This 
is  my  desk.     (Indicating.) 

Q. — And  is  that  where  you  sit  now? 
A. — That  is  my  typewriter  desk,  and 
this  is  my  table.  These  are  not  tables. 
These  are  moveable  typewriter  desks. 

Q. — Then  where  the  letter  "typewriter*' 
appears  about  the  middle  of  the  room, 
is  where  your  typewriter  is  located? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  sit  at  the  table  just  to 
the   east    of   that?      A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Just  to  the  west  of  that.  T  should 
say.  marked  '"table"  on  this  plan?  A. 
— Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Then  let  us  see  how  many  doors 
there  are  in  connection  with  it.  There 
is  a  door  where  I  put  the  figure  1.  on 
this  plan?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  enters  from  the  corridor 
into  your  room?     A. — Into  mv  room. 

Q. — Which  on  this  plan  is  marked 
''waiting   room"?      A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Then  there  is  a  door  which  1 
have  marked  No.  2.  from  the  corridoT 
into    the    lobby?      A. — Yes,    sir. 

0. — There  is  a  door.  No.  3.  marked  mi 
the  plan  as  No.  3.  openinff  from  the 
lobby  into  your  room?     A.— Yes.  sir. 

Q,     Ami    one   T  have    marked    I. 
insr   from    the   lobby    into    the   Minis 
room— Mr.    Stratton's    room?       V     v,  - 
sir, 

Q. — There  are  the  locations  of  the  lit' 
ferent  doors.  Then  there  is  nlso  a  door 
opening  from   the  Provincial   Secretary^ 

081) 

private  office   into   the  lavatorv?       A. — 
Yes. 
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Q. — Mark  that  Xo  5.  Xow,  on  door 
No.  2,  is  there  any  placard?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q.— What  is  it?  A.— It  is  "private" 
now. 

Q— Marked  "private"?       A.— Yes. 

Q. — How  long  has  it  been  marked 
"private"?  A. — That  placard  used  to 
be  on  the  inner  door,  and  Burrows 
changed  it  one  day,  I  don't  know  when. 

Q. — That  placard  used  to  be  on  which 
door?       Xo.  4?       A.— I  think  Sb, 

Q. — The  one  entering  into  the  Minis- 
ter's room  from  the  lobby?  A. — I 
think,  so. 

Q. — When  did  Burrows  move  it  from 
there  ?  A. — I  don't  remember.  Some 
time   just    after   he    came    in. 

Q. — How  long  ago  would  that  be?  A. 
—1901. 

Q.—  Somewhere     about     1901?  A  — 

Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Then  what  placard  is  there  on  <.ae 
door  Xo.  1  ?  A. — I  think  it  is  Provin- 
cial  Secretary's   Department. 

Q. — Xo.  2  you  say  is  now  marked 
"private"?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — Is  there  anything  marked  on  doors 
3  and  4?  A. — I  don't  remember.  I 
see  them  every  day,  but  I  d.  "i  remem- 
ber. 

Q. — You  cannot  remember  whether 
there  is  anything  printed  on  them  or 
not?        A. — I    don't    think    there    is. 

Q. — Then,  will  you  tell  me  where  Mr. 
Stratton's  desk  is  in  his  private  de- 
partment? A. — It  would  be  about  there. 
(Indicating.) 

Q. — You  have  struck  out  Xo.  11?  A. 
— Then   mark    11    down. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Put  the  word  "desk" 
there. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Then  you  say  that  Mr. 
Stratton's  desk  is  in  his  room  situated 
about  where  the  word  "desk"  is  writ- 
ten on  the  plan?       A. — Yes. 

(2082) 

Q. — Is  the  telephone  box  in  the  same 
position  now  that  it  was  in  September 
last?  In  the  same  place?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q.- — There  has  been  no  change  as  to 
that?        A.— Xo,   sir. 

Q. — Then  I  think  you  told  my  learned 
friend  that  on  the  4th  October  Mr. 
Burrows  left  the  Department?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  became  acting  secretary? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Your  official  appointment  not  be- 
ing made,  however,  until  the  following 
January.  Xow,  during  the  time  that 
you  were  there,  were  you  jn  the  habit 
of  taking  dictation  from  the  Minister? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  running  it  off  yourself  on  the 
typewriter?       A. — Yes,  sir. 


Q. — Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell 
us  the  system  pursued  there,  as  to 
whether  you  made  letter  press  copies  of 
the  letters  you  typewrote,  or  whether 
you  made  duplicates?  A. — We  made 
letter  press  copies  up  to — well,  after  I 
came   in    shortly. 

Q. — You  made  letter  press  copies  up 
to  what  time?  A. — Some  time  Tn  the 
beginning    of    October. 

Q. — Of  wThat  year?       A. — Last  year. 

Q. — Up  to  the  beginning  of  October 
you  made  letter  press  copies  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Kept  an  ordinary  letter  book?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — These  letter  books  of  course  be- 
ing preserved.  Xow,  after  October, 
what  system  was  adopted?  A. — After 
October? 

Q.— Yes?  A.— We  duplicated  the  let- 
ters. 

Q. — And  discarded  the  letter  book? 
A. — The    letter    book    had    become    very 

(2083) 

much  mixed  up,  and  Mr.  Burrows  had 
looked  after  them — had  two  books  run- 
ning at   a   time. 

Q. — Two  letter  books?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — Why  did  you  need  two?  A. — • 
Well,   one    was    purely   official. 

Q. — And  the  other  was  private?  A. 
— Yes. 

Q. — One  was  purely  official  and  the 
other  private.  That  is  the  Provincial 
Secretary's  private  letter  book?  A. — 
Well.  I  did  not  mean  by  that  the  De- 
partmental letters  were  not  in  there — 
his  own  letters. 

Q. — Letters  that  he  regarded  as  pri- 
vate, and  I  supposed  marked  as  private 
and   confidential?       A. — Generally. 

Q. — These  all  went  into  one  book 
which  I  suppose  was  called  the  private 
book  of  the  Minister?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  the  others,  what  you  would 
call  the  official  correspondence.  In  a 
book  that  was  not  marked  private?  A. 
— Yes,  but  they  got  all  mixed  up  so  that 
we   couldn't 

Q. — You  say  they  got  all  mixed  up. 
Do  you  mean  that  sometimes  private 
letters  were  copied  in  what  you  regard- 
ed as  the  official  book,  and  vice  versa? 
A. — Sometimes,  so  that  therp  wsis  no 
keeping  track  of  them  at  all,  either 
way. 

Adjournment  1  p.m.  until  2  p.m. 

(2100) 
AFTERNOON   SESSIOX. 

Thursday,  April  30th,   1903. 

Cross-examination  of  Mr.  E.  C. 
Myers,  continued: 

Mr.  Ritchie:  You  were  telling  me.  Mr. 
Myers,  just  before  the  adjournment,  that 
up  to  a  certain  period  in  the  Department 
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you  used  to  keep  letter  books?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  that  afterwards  you  ceased 
to  keep  letter  books,  and  made  dupli- 
cates of  the  letters  you  wrote?  A. — 
Yes  sir. 

Q. — Now,  can  you  fix  the  date  when 
the  change  took  place?  A.— No,  sir,  I 
cannot   fix   it   at   all. 

Q. — Cannot  you  fix  it  approximately? 
A. — No,  sir,  except  that  it  was  within 
a  short  time  after  I  took  charge.  I 
don't  remember  now.  It  may  be  three 
weeks. 

Q. — You  are  quite  clear  that  the 
change  was  not  made  before  you  be- 
came acting  secretary?  A. — No,  it  was 
not  made  before  I  became  acting  secre- 
tary. 

Q. — So  that  you  are  clear  it  must 
have  been  made  after  the  4th  of  Octo- 
ber?      A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — But  how  long  after  that  date  you 
are  unable  to  say?       A. — I  don't  know. 

Q. — Would  it  be  three  or  four  weeks? 
A. — I  cannot  say  at  all.  It  might  be 
three   weeks. 

Q- — And  it  might  be  three  months? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Would  it  be  two  months?  A. 
— No,       I       think       it       was       shortly 

(2101) 

after  I  came.  However,  I  have  nothing 
to  fix  that.  I  don't  know.  I  may  pos- 
sibly be  mistaken  about  it  being  "short- 
ly after  I  came.  We  might  have  decided 
just  before  I  took  charge.  I  don't 
remember. 

Q. — Who  can  tell  us  that?  A.— 1  don't 
know,  I  am  sure. 

Q. — You  can  tell  by  producing  the 
letter  books?  A. — Oh,  no,  when  we 
changed  the  system  the  letters  were 
taken  from  the  letter  books,  and  at- 
tached to  the  letters,  put  on  the  files 
like  the  system  we  were  using. 

Q. — What  did  you  do  with  the  letter 
books?  A. — Well,  the  letters  were  at- 
tached. 

Q. — Were  they  all  cut  out,  the  tissue 
papers?  A.  They  were  taken  out,  yea, 
sir. 

Q.  For  how  far  back?  A.-  Oh,  all 
of  them,  1  think  there  were  fourteen  or 
fifteen. 

Q. — And  you  cut  the  leaves  out,  did 

yon?        A.— No,    we    just    di- inhered 

the  books.  We  cut  the  leaves  apart,  I 
suppose,  alter  we  took   them  out. 

0. — What  did  you  do  with  the  leaves! 
A. — Attached  them  to  the  letters  the 
same  as  we  do  when  we  duplicate  them. 

Q. —  Save  you  anything  to  show  what 
your  present  system  is?  A. — Our  pre- 
sent system  h  t<>  duplicate  the  letters 
with  carbon  paper,  ami  attach  t  ho  dupli 
cate  to  the  letter  we  are  answering, 
and  file  it  away. 
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Q. — Now,  cannot  you  tell  us  the  time 
when  you  commenced  to  have  this  car- 
bon copy?  A. — Xo,  I  cannot.  It  was 
about  then,  it  was  in  the  fall,  sometime. 

Q. — In  October  or  November  was  it  ? 
A. — It  was  not  as  late  as  November. 
It  might  have  been  October,  I  cannot 
fix  it. 

(2102) 

Q. — You  have  got  the  files,  haven't 
you?     A. — We  have  the  letter  files,  yes. 

Q. — You  can  produce  them?  A. — I  can 
tell  you  by  looking  at  the  files  just 
when  it  was  changed,  I  think. 

Q. — We  will  ask  you  to  get  the  files 
here. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Which  files?  There 
are  dozens?  A. — It  is  an  immense  letter 
case. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Then  you  can  produce 
that  whether  it  is  immense  or  not? 

Mr.  Riddell:  Mr.  Myers  can  get  the 
date. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  We  would  like  to  see  the 
files  here,  and  see  whether  this  parti- 
cular letter  of  10th  November  was 
copied  in  a  letter  book,  or  a  carbon 
copv?     A.— Which  letter? 

Q  —  This  letter  of  10th  September  that 
has  been  produced  here?  A. — I  can  tell 
you  that  without  looking  at  the  files. 

Q. — We  would  like  to  look  at  the  files 
to  make  sure  ourselves.  How  is  it 
you  are  in  a  position  to  swear  as  to 
that?  A. — As  to  whether  it  was  copied 
or  not? 

Q. — Yes?  A. — That  letter  was  not 
copied  at  all. 

Q. — How  do  you  know?  A. — Well,  we 
only  copy  letters  written  on  our  paper. 
Departmental  letters,  and  letters  writ- 
ten on  our  paper  are  copied. 

Q. — Why  was  not  this  letter  copied? 
A.— It  was  not  apparently  written  for 
the  Minister  to  sign.  We  only  copy 
letters  that  are  signed  by  the  Minister 
or  myself. 

Q. — Are    you    speaking    from    an    in- 
dependent   recollection,    or     simply     in- 
ferring?     A.— Xo.    1    am    speaking 
recollection. 

(2103) 

Q. — Then  you  have  a  very  clear  recol- 
lection of  having  typewritten  that  parti- 
cular letter?  A. — Yes,  1  ran  tell  you 
why  it  was  not  copied,  because  when  I 
handed  it  back  to  the  Minister  I  never 
saw  it.  again. 

Q. — 1  thought  you  had  made  two 
copies  of  it?     A. — Which? 

Q.— Of  that  Aylesworth  letter  of  10th 
September?      A. — Xo,   sir. 

Q. — Didn't  you  say  so?  A.  No,  sir. 
the  Globe   interview   1   did. 

Q.—  Ynii  say  you  only  made  one  copy 
of    that  ?      A.      i  es,    -ir. 

Q.— Was  that  from  dictation?  A.— 
\.-.  sir.  You  are  speaking  of  the  let- 
ter of  10th   of  September?     Yes,  sir. 
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Q. — Exhibit  3.  Now  what  was  it  so 
impressed  your  mind  as  to  enable  you 
to  say  at  this  date  that  you  had  a  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  having  typewritten 
that  letter?  A. — Oh,  I  remember  that  I 
did,  besides  I  was  not  carrying  it  in 
my  mind,  until  I  saw  a  copy  of  it,  then 
I  knew  that  I  had  written  the  original. 

Q. — When  did  you  see  the  copy  of  it? 
A. — When  it  was  handed  to  me. 

Q. — Here   in   court?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q—  When?  A.— Oh,  that  date  in  Oc- 
tober that  I  told  you  this  morning,  on 
the  same  day  that  Mr.  Gamey  was  in 
the  office. 

Q. — And  the  copy  was  handed  to  you 
by  whom?  A.— tMr.  Stratton.  That  copy 
that  is  exhibited. 

Q. — It  was  not  this  particular  one  that 
was  shown  to  you,  was  it?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  know  what  Department 
that   was  in  or  had  gone   through,  this 

(2104) 
letter    of    10th    September?      A.— Oh,    I 
didn't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q. — Did  you  know  whether  it  con- 
tinued in  Mr.  Stratton's  Department? 
A. — I  don't  know  anything  more  about 
it. 

Q. — Or  was  sent  to  the  Premier's  De- 
partment?    A. — I  don't  know. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  in  the  letter 
itself  to  impress  your  mind?  A. — Well, 
no,  not  particularly.  It  may  have  been 
a  little  unusual,  I  don't  know. 

Q. — You  thought  it  a  rather  unusual 
letter,  did  you  not?  A. — I  don't  think 
I  did  at  the  time. 

Q. — Are  you  in  the  habit  of  writing 
many  letters  of  that  kind  up  in  your 
Department?  A. — Well,  I  frequently 
write  letters  for  other  people. 

Q. — Whom  do  you  call  other  people  ? 
A. — Well,  members,  for  instance,  that  I 
know  frequently  come  in  during  the  ses- 
sion. They  have  their  own  steographers, 
but  they  frequently  ask  me  to  write 
letters  for  them. 

Q. — Do  you  find  time  to  write  letters 
for  members?  A. — Well,  it  depends  on 
what  I  am  doing. 

Q. — Or  are  you  over-burdened  with 
work?     A. — Sometimes  I  am. 

Q. — And  sometimes  you  are  not?  A. 
— I  generally  am. 

Q. — And  yet  you  find  time  to  write 
letters  for  members?  A. — Well,  I  ac- 
commodate them. 

Q. — Now  you  say  that  upon  the  10th 
of  September,  this  was  dictated  to  you 
by  Mr.  Stratton?     A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — At  what  time  of  the  day?  A. — 
Between  half -past  eleven  and  a  quarter 
to  twelve. 

Q. — What  is  it  that  enables  you 
to  swear  that  it  was  between 
half-past  eleven  and  a  quarter 
to  twelve?  A. — Well.  when 


(2105) 

he  gave  it  to  rue,  he  told  me  to  do 
i't  before  I  went  to  lunch,  and  I 
looked  to  see  if  I  had  time,  and  to 
see  if  it  would  keep  me  late,  'be- 
cause Burrow's  always  raised  a  row, 
did  not  like  it  'if  I  was  late  going, 
because  I  kept  him  late  when  I  got 
back,  so  I  wrote  i't,  and  I  just  had 
time  to  do  it. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  You  brought 
it  back  to  him  before  you  went  to 
lunch  ?     A. — Yes.   my  Lord. 

Mr.  Rdtcbie  :  You  'did  what  ?  A. 
— I  gave  it  back  to  the   Minister. 

Q. — Before  you  went  to  lunch.  Now 
can  you  tell  us  any  other  documents 
yon  wrote  oi»  that  day,  the  10th  of 
September,  can  you  individualize  par- 
ticularly any  other  letters  you  wrote 
on   the  10th  of  September  ?     A.— (No. 

Q. — Can  you  anything  you  wrote 
on  the  9th  ?  A. — I  remember  iwe 
just  wrote  three  or  four  letters  ini 
the  afternoon  of  the  9th,  the  general 
correspondence. 

Q. — Can  you  particularize  any  let- 
ters you  wrote  on  the  11th,  12th  or 
13th  ?     A.— I  don't  think  I  can. 

Q. — And  you  cannot  particularize 
any  other  letters  you  wrote  in  Sep- 
tember exicept  this  one  ?  A. — I  can- 
not thintk  of  any  at  present. 

Q. — Was  this  letter  of  a  usual  or 
unusual  style  ?  A. — Well,  I  can  only 
judge  by  what  has  happened  since. 
I  don't  know  what  I  thought  at  the 
time. 

Q. — Did  you  thirJk  about  the  mat- 
ter at  the  time  at  all  ?  A— Oh,  I 
remembered  writing  it. 

Q. — Did  you  think  about  it.  did  the 
subject  matter  impress  itself  upon 
your  ,mind  ?  A. — Well,  I  really  can- 
not tell  you  whether  it  did  or  not.     I 

(2106) 

rather  think  it  did. 

Q. — What"  did  it  relate  to,  the  let- 
ter ?  A. — Well,  it  seemed  to  be  an 
approval  of  the  general  policy  of  the 
Government.  Of  course  I  know  what 
it  relates   to. 

Q. — Could  you  have  recollected  the 
contents  of  that  letter  if  it  had  not 
been  produced  here  to  you  to-day  ? 
A.— Oh,  I  might  have;  I  ,can>not  tell 
you. 

Q. — Beading  it  over  here  in  court, 
you  can  see  wbat  it  is  ?  A. — I  see 
what    it  Is. 

Q. — Did  you  understand  that  it  was 
to  be  signed  by  some  memiber.  A. — 
No.  I  did  not  understand  anything 
about  it.  / 

Q. — Then  you  did  not  understand 
that  it  was  to  be  signed  by  a  Mem- 
ber   of   the    Legislature  ?  A. — I    don?t 
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know:  I  cannot  tell  yon.  So  much 
happened  along  that  line  since  that 
I    cannot    tell    what    I    knew    then. 

Q. — you  did  not  think  for  a  mo- 
ment  whether  it  was  to  he  signed  by 
a  Member  or  not  ?  A. — I  don't  know 
what   I   thought   at   the  time. 

Q. — Who  did  you  thiiJk  was  to  sign 
it  ?  A. — I  didn't  know.  I  had  no 
idea. 

q_ — pici  you  know  whether  I  was 
going  to  sign  it  or  not  ?  A. — I  did 
not   know. 

q. — it  might  he  anybody,  for  all 
you  knew  ?  A. — It  might  have  been 
you. 

Q. — And  at  all  events  you  did  not 
know  that  it  was  to  bo  signed  by  a 
Member  oif  the  Legislature  ?  A. — -I 
cannot  tell  whether  I  did  or  not.  I 
don't  know  the  wording  of  it  now, 
if   there  is   anything  m    it   to   fix   it. 

Q. — The  wording  of  it  is  this,  "I 
have  recently  been  thinking  over  the 
political  situation  of  the  Province 
of    Omtario..    and    I      have      seriously 

(2107) 

come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  would 
'  he  best  acting  in  the  interests  of  my 
constituency,  and  New  Ontario,  by 
giving  my  support  to  your  adminis- 
tration." Do  you  think  you  knew 
then  that  that  was  to  be  signed  by 
a  Memlber  of  the  Legislature  ?  A.— 
I  don't  remember  what  I  thought 
then    about    it   at   all. 

Q. — That  is  what  you  are  swear- 
ing to  now  ?  A. — Yes.  I  suppose  I 
had  some  impression  about  .it.  but  I 
don't,  remember  it. 

Q. — .1  want  to  test  your  memory. 
That  is  a  thing  that  ought  to  im- 
press itself  upon  you  mind,  whether 
this  letter  was  to  bo  signed  by  a 
Member  of  the  Legislature  or  not  ? 
A. — It  impressed  itself  enough,  so 
that  when  I  saw  it  againi  I  knew  I 
hnd  written  it. 

Q. — And  if  you  had  not  seen  it 
now  you  COUl<3  not  have  told  us  ?  A. 
—■Seen  it  now  ?  Do  you  mean  if 
nothing  had  happened  in  the  mean- 
time V 

Q. — Yos.  A. --It  might  have  faded 
from    my    mind    by   now. 

q. — Tlad  you  ever  heard  of  Mr. 
Gamey's  Maime  up  to  this  time  '•  A. 
— -I  suppose  I  know  ho  was  running. 
1    did    know    lie    was    running. 

Q.  -You  did  know  he  was  elected  ? 
A. — Yes.  1   suppose  l   did. 

Q,_You  did  know,  too,  at  that 
particular  time  thai  the  Government 
majority  was  very  small?  A. — I 
did. 

Q.—  You  know  it  was  a  matter  of 
much  moment  to  them  to  -ret  all  toe 
support    they    could      from    memibers 
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in  order  to  their  continuance  in  pow- 
er '.-  A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Then  would  not  this  be  likely 
to   be    a    matter      to    impress      itself 

(2108)  ' 

upon    your    mind    that    here      w 
representative    of    New    Ontario    who 
was    going    to   pledge    his  'support    to 
the   Government  ?      A. — I    cannot   tell 
von.    I    am   sure. 

q —You  knew  that  Mr.  Gamey 
was  elected  as  a  Conservative  ?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — You  kn'ew  that  he  represented 
a  constituency  in  New  Ontario  ?  A. — 
Yt  s. 

Q. — And  you  knew  that  this  was 
to  be  signed  by  a  New  Ontario  rep- 
resentative ?  A. — Ob.  no;  not  neces- 
sarily. 

Q. — Acting  in  the  interests  of  New 
Ontario  ?  A. — "Of  my  constituency 
and    New    Ontario." 

Q. — I  am  aware  of  that,  did  not 
that  at  once  strike  you  that  his  con- 
stituency was  in  New  Ontario  ?  A. 
— No.  that  would  not  strike  me.  any 
member  might  support  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  interests  of  New  On- 
tario. The  3-overnlment  policy  was 
Xmv    Ontario. 

Q. — That  is  what  you  then  thought, 
it  never  impressed  itself  upon  your 
mind  that  the  person  who  was  ro 
sign  this  was  a  representative  of 
some  part  of  New  Ontario  ?  A. — It 
never    occurred    to    me. 

Q. — I  suppose  you  knew  that  this 
letter  was  to  be  signed  by  a  person 
who  had  riot  been  elected  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Government  ?  A. — 
Well,  that  is  going  into  my  impres- 
sions at  the  time.  T  don't  remem- 
ber what  my  impressions  at  the 
time    were. 

Q. — Did  it  not  occur  to  you  when 
you  wrote  that  letter,  must  it  not 
have  occurred  to  you  when  you 
wrote  that  letter  that  you  knew  it 
was  to  he  -iiriifil  hy  some 
who  had  not  boon  elected  as  a  Gov- 
ernment supporter  ?  A.— It  might 
have. 


(2109) 


V      I    can- 


Q.      \  on   cannot    aaj    now  ? 
not    Bay   now. 

(). —  Have  you  ever  seen  letters  oi  thai 
kind  written  before?  A.— Of  memben 
agreeing  to  support  ! 

Q.     Yes1      \.     I  don't  think  1  ever  did. 

Q. —  So    that    this    was    unique    a-    tir 
,i-~   you    were    concerned.     This    was 
ceptional!      \.     I  never  -aw  or  wrote  any 
letters  of  that   kind  before, 

Q. — Not  having  seen  anything  of  that 
kind    before,    would    it    not    ho    likely   to 
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impress  itself  very  vividly  upon  your 
mind?  A. — It  might  have.  Very  vividly, 
I  don't    know. 

Q. — You  knew  the  Government  position 
was  precarious,  so  far  as  carrying  on 
affairs  was  concerned,  that  they  had  only 
a  narrow  majority;  will  you  pledge 
your  oath  that  you  did  not  know  that 
was  to  be  signed  by  a  member  of  the 
Legislature?  A. — 1  cannot  tell  you.  Any 
impression  1  could  give  you  might  be 
one  formed  since. 

Q. — And  of  course  the  mere  fact  of 
writing  out  that  letter  at  the  time 
would  not  lead  you  to  believe  that  it 
was  to  be  signed  by  a  member?  A. — ■ 
No,  I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

Q. — Reading  that  letter  over  at  the 
time  would  not  lead  you  to  believe  it? 
A. — It  might,  very  likely 

Q. — Did  it.  or  not?  A. — I  cannot  tell 
you. 

Q. — There  was  no  manuscript  from 
which  you  made  this  tvpewritten  copv? 
A.— Xo. 

Q.— You  simply  took  it  down  in  short- 
hand, and  afterwards  typewrote  it?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  say  you  only  made  the 
one   copy  '.      A. — The   one   copy. 

(2110) 

Q. — And  what  did  yo  dou  with  it.  hand- 
ed it  back  to  Mr.  Stratton?  A.— to  Mr. 
Stratton. 

Q. — What  change  did  he  make  in  it? 
A. — Well,  he  read  it  over,  and  when  he 
go  down  to  this.  I  don't  know  how 
far  down  he  got.  but  lie  pointed  to  this 
and  he  said,  put  in  •'that." 

Q. — The  words  are.  "Therefore,  upon 
all  questions,"  then  these  words  are  in- 
terlined, ••considered  by  you  as  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence  that  arise  in  the 
House,  you  may  rest  assured  that  1 
will  give  your  Administration  my  hearty 
co-operation,  support  and  vote." 

Mr.  Johnston:  That  is  not  wrhat  is  in- 
terlined. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Up  to  the  word  vote.  1 
thought  I  stopped  there  and  paused. 
Xow  you  heard  me  read  these  last 
words?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Therefore,  upon  all  questions  con- 
sidered by  you  as  a  "vote  of  want  of 
confidence"  that  arise  in  the  House,  you 
may  rest  assured  that  I  will  give  your 
Administration  my  hearty  co-operation, 
support  and  vote?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — And  yet  you  told  me  a  little  while 
ago  that  that  letter  might  have  been 
signed  by  me.  You  knew  I  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Legislature?  A. — I  knew 
you  were  not.  You  asked  me  what  my 
impression  was  at  the  time. 

Q. — You  read  .it  at  the  time?  A.— - 
Yes. 

Q. — Surely  it  is  obvious  what  your 
impression   must  have   been?     A. — It   is 


what  it  might  have  been,  but  I  cannot 
tell  vou  what  it  was.  You  are  asking 
me  for  the  fact  of  what  I  remember 
what  it  was,  and  I  tell  you  I  don't  re- 
member what  my   impression  was. 

Q. — It  is  absolutely  obvious  from  the 
letter.  .3  it  not.  what'impression  any  rea- 

(2111) 

sonable  person  would  form?  A. — Yes,  it 
is,  and  possiblv  I  knew  it  at  the   time. 

q  _»The  course  I  have  determined  to 
take  makes  me  practically  a  supporter 
of   vour  Government."     So   Mi  ading 

that  over  now  it  is  absolutely  clear,  is  it 
not.  that  vou  must  have  known  it  was 
intended  to  be  signed  by  a  member?  A. 
—I  cannot  tell  you  what  my  impression 
was.     I   suppose*  I  knew  at  the   time. 

Q  —  Then  when    -  '    back   to 

Mr  Stratton.  how  long  was  it  before 
vou  saw  a  copy  of  it?  A.— Well,  on 
this  day  in  October,  about  the  end  of 
October",    about    a   month    or    six    weeks 

q —And  under  what  circumstances  did 
you  come  to  see  the  copy?  A. — Well,  he 
handed  it  to  me. 

Q.— What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.— tie 
said,  -Mail  that  to  Mr.  Gamey,  at  Gore 
Bav'  or  the  Walker  House." 

Q_Was  it  a  typewritten  copy?     A.— 

Y(?s.  sir. 

q'— That  he  showed  you?     A.— Yes. 

Q. Whose   typewriter   was   it   written 

on?     A. — I  don't  know. 

Q. — Was   it  written   on    yours?      A  — 

q  —Exhibit  13.  is  that  the  copy  that 
he  gave  to  vou?  A.-Yes.  as  nearly  as 
I  can  recoll'ect.  I  merely  glanced  over 
that   one.'    I  believe  that  is  the  copy. 

Q— Do  vou  know  where  he  got  that 
copv   from?      A.— No.  sir.  I   do   not. 

Q_\t  all  events,  it  was  not  the  copy, 
exhibit  13  was  not  run  off  on  your  type- 
writer?    A.— So.  sir. 

Q— Do  vou  recollect  whether  these 
words  written  in  ink  were  there?  A.— ■ 
I  don't  think  there  was  anything  in  ink 

at  all. 

(2112) 

Q— Is  vour  memory  sufficiently  good  to 
enable  vou  to  swear  to  it  one  way  or  the 
other?  '  A. — I  am  pretty  sure  that  there 
was  only  the  typewriting.  I  cannot  say 
more  than  that. 

Q —You  cannot  pledge  your  oath  to 
it  ?     A. — I  merely   glanced  over  it. 

Q—  Was  the  date  on  it.  on  the  copy? 
A. — Y'es,    sir.    it    was    like    that. 

Q—  The  date  that  was  on  the  copy 
is  the  same  date  that  appears  on  exhibit 
13.  namely  the  27th  of  October?  A.— Oh, 
I  don't  remember  that,  I  did  not  look 
at    the   date. 

Q. — You  put  the  date  on  here,  where 
did   you   get    that    date    from? 
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Mr.  Johnston:  Who  put  it  on?  A. — 
Oh,  I  didn't  understand  that  you  were 
asking  me  for  the  particular  date. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  You  have  typewritten 
"October  27th,  1902.'*  and  you  said  you 
thought  this  was  the  copy  shown  to  you? 
A. —  les,  sir. 

Q. — Now,  I  ask  you.  was  the  date  on 
the  copy  that  Mr.  Stratton  gave  you 
the  same  as  the  date  on  this  exhibit  13? 
A. — Oh,  I  cannot  tell  you  that.  It  looked 
the   same. 

Q. — Now,  surely,  if  he  asked  you  to 
alter  the  date,  you  would  have  recollect- 
ed that  fact?  A. — Oh,  yes,  he  did  not 
ask  me  to  alter   the   date. 

Q. — Xow  the  copy  that  you  saw  you 
told  us  was  a  copy  of  exhibit  3?  A. — 
Yes,  the  same  substance. 

Q.— And  exhibit  3  is  dated  the  10th 
of  September,  1902?     A.— Yes. 

(2113) 

Q. — That  being  so  why  did  you  not  in 
making  out  Exhibit  13  put  in  the  same 
date  instead  of  the  27th  of  October  ? 
A. — I  did  not  make  out  Exhibit  13.  I 
did  not  do  this. 

Q. — But  you  copied  from  that  ?  A. — 
I    don't    understand    your    question. 

Q. — Did  you  make  another  copy  of  this 
letter  ?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  not  make  a  second  copy 
on  the  22nd  of  October  to  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. — I  did  not  understand 
you.      No.    I    mailed    tins. 

Q. — Perhaps  I  misunderstood  you. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  made  two  copies 
of  the  Globe  interview,  but  this  letter 
was  brought  to  him  by  Mr.  Stratton  and 
sent  on  by  him  to  Mr.  Gamey,  he  mak- 
ing a  copy,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Ritchie :  I  understood  he  copied  the 
Tetter  of  27th  October.  A.— No,  I  did 
not  say   that. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  was  not  a  letter. 
He  took  the  script  of  it  and  sent  it  on. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  He  mailed  it  to 
Mr.  Gamey  at  the  Walker  House,  he  sa-"d. 

A. — Will  you  ask  me  the  questi  >n 
again  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  thought  you  made  an- 
other copy  from  the  one  of  the  10th  of 
September  ?     A.     No,  Bir. 

Q. — Then  i  misunderstood  you.  Is  tail 
correct,  that  Mr.  Stratton  handed  you 
what  you  understood  to  be  ;i  copy,  ml 
asked  you  to  mail  it  to  Mr.  Gamey  ? 
A. — Do  you  mean  that  I  understand  it 
was  a  copy  of  this  ? 

Q.— Yes  ■'.  A.  WYcll,  when  I  read  it 
over  T  remember  it  was  the  same  sub- 
stance, I  don't  know  that  it  is  word  fir 
word. 

Q. — At  all  events  you  believed  that  >t 
similar  to  the  one  oi  10th  of  Sep- 
tember '.'  A.  To  the  letter  I  had  writ- 
ten   before. 
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Q. — And  he  asked  you  to  mail  that  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Did  he  tell  you  where  to  mail  it  ? 
A. — To  Gore  Bay  or  the  Walker  House. 

Q. — Didn't  he  tell  you  definitely  which 
place  to  mail  it  to  ?  A. — No,  I  don'c 
remember  his  words,  but  I  think  it  de- 
pended on  whether  I  could  get  it  in  the 
mail  in  time  to  get  it  to  the  Walker 
House. 

Q. — Are  you  quite  clear  that  you  did 
mail  it  ?    A. — Yes,  quite  clear. 

Q. — Was  it  copied  in  anything,  any 
letter  book  ?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  keep  a  record  of  the  letters 
you  mail  in  your  department  ?  A. — N  >, 
sir. 

Q. — Nothing  whatever  ?  A. — None 
whatever. 

Q. — Do  you  keep  any  petty  cash  book 
showing  the  postage  you  pay  out  on  let- 
ters ?  A. — The  messenger  would  do 
that,  if  he  does  I  don't  know  whether 
he  does  or  not.  I  know  he  used  to.  I 
cannot  tell  you  whether  or  not  he  docs 
at  present. 

Q. — He  would  put  in  the  name  to 
whom  the  letter  was  sent  and  kM 
amount  of  postage  ?     A. — No. 

Q.— Details  observed  in  ordinary  of- 
fices are  ignored  in  the  department  ? 
A. — I  don't  know  what  object  there 
would  be  in  keeping  them. 

Q. — At  all  events  there  is  no  check 
as  to  letters  sent  out  and  postage  paid  1 
A.— No. 

Q. — You  have  got  no  book  or  docu- 
ment that  will  show  it  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — Now,  wnat  is  it  that  fixes  in  yo  >: 
mind  or  recollection  the  fact  that  you 
sent  tha.  to  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. — Well»  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  in  in  the  morninc; 
and  I  Mas  given  that  letter  to  send  ro 

(2115) 
him. 

Q. — All  you  did  then   with   it    \\ 
fold   it  up  and   put   it   in   an   envelope  ? 
A. — That  is  all. 

Q. — And  addressed  it  ?  A.     Thai   i-  ••'. 

Q. — Did  you  mail  it  ?  A. — No.  1  put 
it  with  the  letters  that  were  to  be 
mailed. 

Q. — You  cannot  swear  then  whether  it 
was  mailed  or  not?  A.  It  never  came 
back,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it 
after  putting  it  among  the  letters  to  lit 
mailed. 

Q. — How  are  vou  enabled  to  swe.-r 
that  it  did  not  go  hack  ?  A.  Well,  if 
it  was  put  in  a  department  envelope  it 
would  come  back  to  the  department. 

Q. — At  all  events  you  did  not  po- 

letter  yourself  '     A.— No. 

Q. — You  simply  addressed  an  envi 
and  put   it  wi.n  the  letters  ?     A. — With 
other  letters  to  be  stamped  and  posted. 
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Q. — You  did  not  put  the  stamp  on  it 
even  ?    A. — No. 

Q. — All  you  know  is  you  put  it  in  an 
envelope,  and  supposed  it  was  posted  ? 
A. — That  is  all  I  can  say. 

Q. — Now,  what  date  was  this  that  you 
say  you  put  that  letter  into  an  enve- 
lope? A. — I  cannot  fix  the  date  exact- 
ly; it  was  some  time  in  the  end  of 
October,  I  have  no  doubt  the  date  Mr. 
Gainey  says  is  right. 

Q.— What  date  did  he  say  ?  A.— I 
think  he  said  the  23rd  or  24th. 

Q.—On  the  23th  or  24th  ?  Did  yo.i 
see  him  on  the  23rd  ?  A. — I  saw  him  on 
the  day  he  was   in. 

Q.— In  October  ?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Was  he  more  than  once  in  Octo 
ber  ?     A. — No,  sir. 

(2116) 

Q. — Then  you  saw  him  on  the  23rd,  -m 
more  than  one  occasion  in  October  ? 
A. — No  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  see  him  after  the  23rd. 
A.— In   October  ? 

Q. — Yes.     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — What  conversation  did  you  have 
with  Mr.  Gamey  on  the  23rd  ?  A.— Ho 
came  in  and  he  said,  "How  are  you  Mr. 
Myers." 

Q. — What  time  of  the  day  was  that  ? 
A. — Oh,  I  should  say  about  ten  o'clock. 

Q. — About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
What  did  he  ask  for  ?  A. — He  asKed  me 
if  Mr.  Stratton  was  in. 

Q.— What  did  you  tell  him  ?  A.— I 
told  him  that  he  was,  and  told  Costello 
to  take  his  name,  told  him  to  give  his 
name  to  Costello. 

Q.— Did  he  do  that  ?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  he  was  then  shown  into  Mr. 
Stratton's  room  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  was  done  after  he  was 
shown  into  the  room,  did  you  go  into 
the  room  ?     A. — No,   sir, 

Q. — Was  anyone  else  present  in  the 
room  ?     A. — Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q. — How  long  was  he  with  Mr.  Strat- 
ton on  that  occasion  ?  A. — About  20 
minutes. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
conversation  that  took  place  between 
them  ?    A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — "What  is  it  that  fixes  that,  you 
say  that  was  the  first  time  you  ever 
saw  Mr.  Gamey  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  what  is  it  that  fixes  it  so 
upon  your  mind  that  you  can  tell  the 
time  of  day,  the  length  of  time 
the  conversation  took  place,  and 
so        on  ?  A.  —  Well,       it       may 

(2117) 

be   partly   from   the   fact   of   the   letter 
sent  to  him  afterwards. 

Q- — Did  you  attach  much  importance 
to  this  matter?  The  sending  of  this 
letter?     A.— Well,  I  attached  the  name 


of  the  letter,  then  the  impression  came 
to  me. 

Q. — You  knew  it  was  Mr.  Gamey, 
then?  A. — I  knew  I  had  to  mail  that 
to  Mr.  Gamey. 

Q. — That  was  the  first  time  you  knew 
the  origmal  was  intended  to  be  signed 
by  a  member,  was  it?  A. — Oh,  I  don't 
know  that. 

Q. — At  all  events,  it  is  clear  you 
did  know  then  that  this  was  intended 
to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Gamey  and  re- 
turned to  Mr.  Ross?  A.— Well,  I  did 
not,  unless  he  was  going  to  have  some- 
body sign  it,  either  himself  or  some- 
one. 

Q. — You  expected  he  was  to  be  the 
person  to  sign  it?     A. — Oh,  I  guess  so. 

Q. — And  you  knew  the  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Ross,  the  Hon.  G.  W. 
Ross?  A. — I  don't  remember  whether 
I  noticed  that  or  not. 

Q. — No  recollection  of  that  at  all?  A. 
— No,  sir. 

Q. — Now  you  say  he  remained  20  min- 
utes. What  was  done  after  he  left? 
A. — We  went  on  with  the  mail,  the 
correspondence. 

Q. — Did  he  make  any  remark  to  you 
after  he  came  away  from  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's room?  A. — He  said  good-day  or 
good-bye. 

Q. — That  is  the  only  conversation  that 
took  place  between  you  with  reference 
to  this  matter?     A. — No. 

Q. — How  long  after  he  left  before 
Mr.  Stratton  asked  you  to  mail  that 
letter  to  him?  Was  it  that  day  of 
some  day  subsequently?  A. — No,  it 
was  that  day,  around  noon  of  that  day 
sometime. 

(2118) 

Q. — He  left  there  probably  atwut 
twenty   minutes   past  ten?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  it  was  about  noon  he  asked 
you  to  mail  that  to  him?  A. — About 
noon.      It   might   be   after   lunch. 

Q. — And  it  was  all  ready,  written 
out  ready  to  be  mailed'?  A. — I  just 
had  to  mail  it. 

Q. — All  you  had  to  do  was  to  put  it 
in  an  envelope  and  mail  it?  A. — TTTaf 
is  all. 

Q. — Did  you  address  it  yourself?  A. 
Yes. 

Q. — Typewritten?  A.— No.  ink.  I 
don't  address  my  envelopes  on  the  'ype- 
writer.  However,  I  remember  putting 
it  in  the  envelope  and  addressing  it. 

q. — Where  did  you  get  Mr.   f.'aineys  , 
name,  did  he  tell  you  who  to  senl  it  to? 
A. — To    Mr.    Gamey. 

Q. — He  gave  you  his  initials?  A. — 
No,  I  knew  his  initials,  I  think. 

Q.^How  did  you  know  his  initials 
when  you  say  you  had  never  seer,  him 
before?  A.— He  gave  his  name  io  Cos- 
tello in  the  morning,  it  was  written  on 
the   card. 
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Q.— It  was  from  the  card  voa  got 
his  name?  A.— Well,  it  was  fr  >m  Irs 
giving  his  name  to  Costello  I  got  it. 

Q- — Was  it  Mr.  Gamey,  01  ]?.  R 
Gamey  that  was  on  the  card?  A.— J 
don't  remember  that.  Besides,  v-e  al- 
ways keep  a  list  of  the  members  iliere. 

Q. — What  were  you  doing  that  morn- 
ing, what  ]  articular  business  bad  you 
on  hand?  A.— Well,  I  had  ralhor  a 
large    mail    that    morning. 

Q- — You  had  the  ordinary  correspond- 
ence? A. — The  ordinary'  correspond 
ence. 

Q- — But  it  had  not  been  opened  at  this 
time?     A.— Oh.  it  had  been  opened. 

(2119) 

Q. — At  what  time  had  it  been  opened? 
A.— When  I  brought  it  up  from  the 
post  office. 

0  Q'T^.t1ivhat  time?     A— Oh,  between 
9  and  half-past. 

Q.— Who  opens  the  mail?  A. — I  do 
Q— You  open  all  the  mail  except 
markcu  private  or  confidential?  \  — 
Well.  I  open  all  the  mail.  Sometimes  if 
there  is  a  private  and  confidential  let- 
ter comes  in   the   mail   and  he  is   there 

1  dont   open.     When  he  is  away   I  al- 
ways open  it. 

Q— At  what  time  did  Mr.  Stratton 
get  in  the  morning  0f  the  23rd.  assum- 
ing that  to  be  the  date?  A.— Just  after 
naJf-past   nine. 

Q.— Had  you  been  with  Mr.  Stratton 
between  half-past  nine  and  the  time 
Mr.  Gamey  came  in?  A.— Oh.  T  had 
been    in    the   room. 

Q—  Were  you  doing  any  work  for 
him  ?     A. — No. 

Q.— Had  he  seen  the  correspondence 
before  Mr.  Gamey  came  there?  \_ 
No. 

Q.— Had  it  been  taken  to  him  before 
that?     A.— No,   sir. 

Q.—  Although  he  was  there  for  half 
an  hour  before.  Whv  did  von  not  take 
it  in  to  him?  A.— Well.  T  think  that 
he  met  one  of  the  inspectors.  T  am  not 
sure  whether  it  was  nno  of  the  inspec- 
tors: rne  of  the  officials,  as  lie  was 
eommrr  from  breakfast,  and  wont  in 
With  him  and  then  something  detained 
him  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  von  wait  until  he  rings  the 
bell  to  ask  you  to  take  in  the  corres- 
pondence, or  do  you  take  it  in  of  your 
own  motion?  A.— Well,  when  he  rings 
first  in  the  morning  T  take  it  in. 

(2120) 

Q. — Now,  can  you  tell  us  anything  else 

that  happened  upon  this  23rd  day  of 
October,  except,  the  interview  with  Mr. 
Gamey.  who  else  did  he  have  interviews 
with  that  same  day?  A.— Oh.  T  cannot 
tell  you. 

Q. — Who  did  he  have  interviews  with 
the  next  day?  A.— The  24th:  T  don't 
remember. 


Q.— You  cannot  tell  us  who  he  had  in- 
terviews   with    in    October?      A. Well. 

there  is  nothing  in  my  mind  just  now.' 

Q- — And  yet  you  pledge  your  oath 
that  you  have  a  very  fair  recollection 
of  Mr.  Carney  being  there  that  day? 
A. — Yes,   sir/ 

Q- — -And  you  have  not  any  recollec- 
tion of  any  interview  that  Mr.  Stratton 
had  with  anybody  else  during  that 
month  ?  A. — No,  sir,  nobody  else  has 
been    brought   to  my  attention. 

Q- — Then  what  took  place  after  that  ? 
Anything  further  in  (Otinection  with 
this  matter?  A. — Nothing  until  the 
time  I  mailed  it,  mailed  the  letter. 
Which  time  are  you  referring  to? 

Q. — 1  am  speaking  still  of  the  23rd  ? 
A. — Well,  the  morning  interview  with 
Mr.  Gamey  or  the  mailing  of  the  letter? 

Q. — The  mailing  of  the  letter  was 
the  same  day,  you  told  me?  A. — Yea, 
but  you  asked  me  if  anything  happen- 
ed after  that. 

Q. — After  you  put  the  letter  in  the 
envelope  ?     A. — Nothing  after  that. 

Q. — You  had  no  further  conversation 
with  Mr.  Gamey  or  with  Mr.  Stratton 
about  it?  A. — About  this  matter?  No, 
sir. 

0. — Now,  you  say  that  you  came 
back  from  your  holidays  on  the  9th  of 
September?     A. — No.  sir. 

(2121) 

Q_Well,  what  date?  A.— I  came 
back  sometime  the  week  before,  Wed- 
nesday or  Thursday,  but  my  time  was 
not  up. 

Q. — You  made  some  reference  to  the 
9th.  what  was  that?  A.— I  said  that 
Monday,   the  8th,  was  a  holiday. 

Q. — Then  what  did  you  sav  about  the 
nth?'  A.— Well,  the  9th  Mr.  Stratton 
came  up  from  Peterboro'  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Q. — What  recalls  thai  to  your  mind? 
\.   -What    recalls   it?  Well,   the   fact 

that  it  was  the  first  day  he  had  been 
there  since  T  got  back  from  my  holi- 
days. 

Q. — How  long  were  you  away  on  youi 
holidays?  A.  Three  or  four  weeks. 
Three   weeks. 

Q. — And  you  are  quite  clear  it  was 
the  Tuesday  ho  got  back?  A.— Quite 
clear. 

Q. — Then  were  VOU  there  on  the  10th? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.— All  day?        V     Yes. 

Q. — With  the  exception  of  the  time 
you    went    to A. — To    lunch. 

Q. — To  your  mid-day  meal.  And 
what  time  did  you  leave  for  your  meal? 
A. — A  quarter  to    twelve. 

Q. — And    got   back    at    what    time?      \ 

\  minute  or  I  wo  after  one. 

Q. — You  have  a  distinct  recollection 
Of   that,  have   von '         \.      Ye-. 
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Q. — And  what  is  it  enables  you  to 
say  that  so  positively,  that  you  went 
about  a  quarter  to  twelve  and  got  back 
about  one?  A. — Well,  I  just  had  time 
to  write   this  letter  before  I  left. 

Q. — What  time  did  you  go  the  next 
day,  the  11th?  A. — I  went  just  before  a 
quarter  to  twelve,  I  was  a  little  earlier 
on  that  day. 

(2122) 

Q. — And  what  time  did  you  get  back? 
A.— That  day? 

Q—  The  11th?  A.— I  was  late  get- 
ting back  that  day. 

Q — How  do  you  know?  A. — How 
do  I  know?  Well,  I  didn't  try  to  get 
back  early   that  day. 

(J.— Why?  A.— Well,  the  Minister 
was  not  there,  he  had  gone  down  town. 

Q.— *What  time  did  he  go  down  town? 
A. — Oh,  he  had  been  down  pretty  much 
all  the  morning  he  had  gone  down  quite 
early  in  the  morning. 

Q. — He  had  gone  down  quite  early  in 
the   morning   of   the    11th?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  he  drive  down?  A. — I  don't 
know,  I  am  sure,  how  he  went. 

Q. — How  did  you  know  he  went  down, 
did  you  see  him  go  out  of  the  Build- 
ing? A. — Well  I  knew  he  was  not 
there. 

Q. — Did  you  see  him  go  out  of  the 
Buildings?  A. — I  don't  know  that  I 
just  saw  him  going.  I  knew  at  the 
time  that  he  was  going. 

Q. — And  you  did  not  know  whether  he 
was  driving  or  not  ?  A. — No,  I  did  not 
see  the  carriage. 

Q. — What  is  it  that  impresses  the  fact 
upon  your  mind  that  that  was  the  11th 
of  September?  A. — Well,  it  was  the 
day  after  the  10th. 

Q. — We  all  know  that.  Have  you 
and  Mr.  Stratton  talked  this  matter 
over?       A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Never  spoke  to  him  about  it,  had 
no  discussion  with  him  about  it?  A. — 
No  discussion.  Every  day  we  have  a 
general  reference,  but  we  never  discuss 
the  matter. 

Q. — Every  day  you  have  a  general 
reference  to  what?  A. — To  this  case. 
When  I  see  things  in  the  paper  I  ask 

(2123) 
him  about  them. 

Q. — You  have  a  g%neral  reference  to 
it?       A.— Yes. 

Q. — After  this  first  came  out  in  the 
public  prints,  Gamey's  statements,  had 
you  any  interview  with  Mr.  Stratton 
then?  A. — No  interview,  no.  I  was 
not  in   the  buildings   when  it  came  out. 

Q. — Where  were  you?  A. — I  had 
gone  down  town,  or  over  to  the  gym- 
nasium. 

Q- — You  were  in  town  that  day?  A. 
— Which  day  do  you  mean? 

Q- — The  day  it  came  out  in  the  paper? 

Ll 


A.— With   Mr.   Gamey? 

Q. — Yes.       A. — The   explosion? 

Q. — Call  it  the  explosion  if  you  will  ? 
A. — Well,    the   statement   in   the   House. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  day  the  state- 
ment wa's  made  in  the  House?  A. — It 
was  on  the  11th,  I  think,  the  11th  or 
12th. 

Q.— The  11th  or  12th  of  March,  and 
when  did  you  first  hear  the  statement? 
A. — When  did  I  first  hear?  I  heard  of 
it  over  in  the  gymnasium. 

Q. — That  same  day?     A. — That  night. 

Q. — You  did  not  hear  it  until  night? 
A. — -Well  it  did  not  take  place  until  the 
afternoon.  I  mean  that  evening  about 
five  o'clock. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  it  before  night?  A. 
— I  heard  it  about  five  o'clock  or  six 
o'clock. 

Q. — When  did  you  have  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Stratton  after  hearing  it?  A. 
— An  interview?  Oh,  I  came  right  up 
to  the  Buildings. 

Q. — From  the  gymnasium?       A. — Yes. 

(2124) 

Q. — Where  is  the  gymnasium?  A. — 
Over  on  Yonge  street. 

Q. — And  the  moment  you  heard  about 
it  you  went  right  over  to  the  Buildings? 
A. — I  was  going  back  to  the  office,  any- 
way. 

Q. — Who  did  you  go  to  see  when  you 
got  back  to  the  Buildings?  A. — No 
one;  I  went  into  the  office.  The  Min- 
isters  were   in   council. 

Q. — When  did  you  see  Mr.  Stratton? 
A. — Well  before  or  after  dinner,  some 
time. 

Q. — Didn't  you  see  him  before  dinner? 
A. — I  don't  remember  whether  it  was 
just   before   I   went   to   dinner. 

Q. — Your  memory  as  to  what  happen- 
ed on  the  11th  of  September  is  very 
vivid,  but  it  seems  very  poor  as  to  what 
happened  in  March  ?  A. — Well,  it  was 
when  he   came   out   of  council. 

Q. — Then  it  was  before  dinner?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — A  little  while  ago  you  said  it  was 
after  dinner.  Now  be  good  enough  to 
tell  us  the  time.  A. — Oh,  it  would  be 
half-past  six  or  a  quarter  to  seven, 
perhaps  seven. 

Q. — Were  you  in  the  office?  A. — I 
was  in  the  office. 

Q. — Waiting  to  see  him?  A. — Wait- 
ing for  him  to  come  out  of  Council.  I 
always   wait   until   he   comes   in. 

Q. — Did  you  have  a  discussion  with 
him  then  about  the  Gamey  incident? 
A. — I  asked  him  wh&t  it  was  all  about. 

Q. — You  knew  before  that  what  it 
was  all  about.  A. — Just  what  I  had 
been   told. 

Q. — You  heard  your  name  had  been  in- 
volved in  it?       A. — I  did. 

Q. — And  what  discussion  did  vou  have 
with   Mr.   Stratton? 
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A. — I  asked  him     what     it     was     all 
about,     and     he     said     of      what     Mr. 
Gamey         had         been,         I         forget 
what       his       exact       expression       was, 

(2125) 

but  he  told  me  had  ibeen  making  a 
statement  and  he  said  it  was  going  to 
be  fully  investigated  and  you  will  have 
to  make  your  statement  to  the  solici- 
tors. 

Q. — Did  he  ask  you  what  you  recol- 
lected about  it?  A. — No,  sir,  nothing 
about  it.  I  took  that  to  mean  that  I 
was  to  make  my  statement  to  the  solici- 
tor. 

Q. — 'He  did  not  want  you  to  make  a 
statement  to  him?  A. — He  did  not  say 
so. 

Q. — Did  not  ask  you  whether  the 
statement  was  true,  or  untrue,  whether 
you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  parcel? 
A. — He  knew  as  well  as  I  did. 

Q.— He  did  not  refer  to  that?  A. — 
He  did  not. 

Q. — What  solicitor  did  he  say?  A. — I 
don't  think  he  said  who  it  was  at  the 
time. 

Q. — -Did  he  tell  you  when  you  were  to 
make  it?  A. — No,  sir,  I  understood  the 
next  morning  that  it  would  be  Mr. 
Johnston.  I  understood  that  night  I 
would  have  to  make  it,  and  next  morn- 
ing I  understood  it  would  be  to  Mr. 
Johnston. 

Q. — You  understood  that  night  that 
you  would  have  to  make  a  statement? 
A. — -Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  go  next  morning  and 
make  the  statement  to  Mr.  Johnston? 
A. — No,  not  the  next  morning. 

Q  —  When  did  you  make  it?  A.— Oh, 
it  would  be  Friday,  Friday  or  Saturday 
morning. 

Q. — And  what  day  was  the  statement 
made  in  the  House?     A. — Wednesday. 

Q. — And  on  the  following  Friday  you 
went  to  Mr.  Johnston's  office,  did  you? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  put  in  a  statement  in 
writing?     No,  sir,  I  told  him. 

(2126) 

Q. — You  did  not  write  up  a  statement 
and  give  it  to  Mr.  Johnston?     A. — No. 

Q. — And  up  to  this  time  you  say  you 
had  not  the  slightest  conversation  with 
Mr.  St  rat  ton  as  to  what  you  knew 
about   the   matter?      A.— No.   sir. 

Q. — Did  any  other  person  go  with  you 
to  Mr.  Johnston's  otlice?  A.  No.  air, 
not,   that  day. 

Q. — You  went  alone?  A. — I  went 
alone. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  St  rat  ton  tell  yon  not  to 
say  anything  about  it  to  any  other  per- 
son but  Mr.  Johnston?  A.  No,  he  did 
not. 
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Q. — He  did  not  caution  you  in  any 
way  about  it?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Then  did  you  have  a  conversation 
with  any  other  person  about  it?  A. — 
About  the  matter? 

Q—  Yes?  A.— Everybody  that  met 
me  spoke  to  me  about  it.  I  don't  re- 
member any  particular  person. 

Q. — Your  memory  is  at  fault  as  to 
that,  but  several  did  speak  to  you?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — And  you  cannot  give  us  the  names 
of  any?  A. — Oh,  yes,  I  can  give  you 
the    names    of    some. 

Q. — Give  us  the  names  of  some?  A. — 
Well,  Air.  Christie,  the  inspector,  I  met 
him   the  next  morning. 

Q. — Anybody  else?  A.-^Mr.  Lumsden, 
the  head  of  the  Department.  I  met  one 
of  the  fellows  in  the  Attorney-General's 
Department. 

Q. — Y7ou  are  speaking  of  people  around 
the  building?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Officials  in  the  building,  these 
were  the  people  who  were  speaking 
about  it?  |A!j — Yes,  these  were  'the 
people  I  saw  mostly. 

(2127) 

Q. — Asking  you  what  share  you  had 
had  in  the  transaction?    A. — Oh,  no. 

Q. — And  Mr.  Stratton  never  referred 
to  the  subject  again?  A. — Xo,  well,  he 
never  asked  me  anything  about  my 
statement,  of  course,  you  could  not 
avoid,  I  am  there  to  tell  him  things 
I  saw  in  the  papers  about  it. 

Q. — On  the  10th  of  September  you 
got  back  at  what  time  in  the  morning? 
A. — At    nine   o'clock. 

Q  —  And  that  night  you  left  at?  A. 
— I  left  about  half-past  four  that  night. 

Q. — Now,  what  makes  you  recollect 
leaving  at  half-past  four?  A. — Well.  I 
got  home  and  I  had  nothing  to  do  and 
I  sat  on  the  porch  for  I  guess  a  half 
an  hour  until  the  evening  paper  came,  it 
comes  about  five  o'clock. 

Q.— That  is  on  the  10th  of  September? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Now.  on  the  12th  of  September, 
what  time  did  you  go  home?  A. — In 
the    afternoon  ? 

Q—  Yes?  A.— About  five,  that  is  the 
Friday,  the  12th. 

Q.— Take  the  15th.  what  time  did  you 
go  home?  A. — What  day  of  the  week- 
would  that  be? 

Q. — Don't  you  recollect?  A. — I  don't 
remember  by   the  dates. 

Q. — Call  it  'Monday?  A. — ^Yas  it 
Monday? 

Q_Yes  I  think  so?  A.— I  left  at  four 
o'clock. 

Q. — What  enables  you  to  say  that'? 
A.— Well,  that  day  Air.  Stratton  was 
not  in  town  either,  he  had  not  come  up 
from  Peterboro'  on  Monday. 
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Q. — 'So  when  he  is  not  there  you  get 
away  early  ?     A. — I  get  away  early. 

Q. — Have  you  any  regular  office  hours 
at  all?  A. — We  have  to  begin  with,  we 
have  not  to  finish  with. 

(2128) 

Q. — Can  you  tell  what  time  you  left 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October  ?  A. — Oh, 
no,  there  is  nothing  to  fix  it.  If  you  can 
tell  me  anything  that  happened  that  day 
I  can  fix  the  time. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  us  anything  that 
happened  that  day  yourself?  A. — 
Nothing  that  I  remember  now. 

Q. — And  on  the  10th  you  were  there 
with  the  exception  of  the  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  that  you  took  in  going  to 
get  your  mid  day  meal?  A. — Yes,  sir, 
an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

Q. — A.  quarter  to  twelve  to  one.  And 
you  did  not  see  Mr.  Gamey  on  that  day 
at  all,  on  the  10th?     A.— I  did  not. 

Q. — You  are  quite  sure  of  that?  A. — 
Yes,  I  paid  no  attention. 

Q. — 'Where  was  Mr.  Stratton  on  the 
10th  of  September?  A. — He  was  in  the 
office. 

Q. — All  day  ?  A. — No  he  was  not  in  in 
the  afternoon.  He  went  down  town  in 
the  morning,  at  noon,  rather.  I  did  not 
know  he  went  down  town  at  noon.  But 
when  I  got  back  I  knew  he  was   there. 

Q. — Did  he  go  down  town  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th?  A. — No,  but  when 
I  got  back  I  knew  he  was  down  town. 

Q— At  what  time?  A.— When  I  got 
back   at   one  o'clock. 

Q. — He  was  not  there  then?     A. — No. 

Q.— What  time  did  he  get  'back  to  the 
office  ?  A. — I  don't  think  he  was  in  the 
office  in  the  afternoon. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  to  that?  A. — 
Well,  I  will  swear  that  if  he  was  he 
was  only  in  for  a  minute  or  so. 

Q. — You  will  pledge  your  oath  to 
that?     A.— Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Did  you  know  whether  he  went 
out  driving  on  that  day  or  not,  the 
10th?  A. — I  don't  remember,  no,  whether 

(2129) 

he  was  driving  or  not. 

Q. — You  will  pledge  your  oath  that 
he  was  not  in  except  for  a  minute  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  10th?  A.— The 
afternoon   of   the   10th. 

Q. — You  will  pledge  your  oath  that  he 
was  not  in  for  a  minute?  A. — That  he 
was  only  in  for  a  minute. 

Q. — Then,  when  you  went  away  for 
lunch  was  he  there?  A. — On  the  10th, 
yes,  sir? 

Q. — When  you  got  back  he  was  not 
there?     A. — He  was  not. 

Q. — Then  can  you  tell  us  whether  or 
not  he  came  into  the  office  again  on  the 
10th    after    you    returned      from      your 


lunch?  A. — Whether  he  came  into  the 
office? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — He  came  over  for  a 
minute.  I  don't  know  what  for;  he 
came  in  for  a  minute. 

Q. — About  what  time  did  he  come  in? 
A. — It  would  be 

Q. — "It  would  be"  what  was  it?  A. — 
Well,    round   about   half    past    two. 

Q. — Did  he  go  into  your  room?  A. — 
To  my  room — he  went  through  my  room. 

Q. — Say  anything  to  you?     A. — No. 

Q. — And  only  remained  in  his  office 
for  a  minute?  A. — Well,  I  don't  re- 
member him  going  out,  but  I  remember 
he  was  out  after  that. 

Q. — He  only  remained  in  his  office 
for  a  minute?  A. — Yes,  a  minute  or 
two. 

Q. — You  did  not  see  him  go  out.  Now, 
do  you  undertake  to  swear  that  he  was 
not  in?  A. — Well,  I  remember  that  he 
was  not  there. 

Q. — Did  you  go  into  his  room  to  see? 

A. — I  don't  remember  whether  I  was  in 

his  room  after  that.     Very  likely  I  was 

not.     I  don't  go  in  when  he  is  not  there. 

(2129a) 

Q. — And  you  did  not  see  him  go  out? 
A. — I  don't  remember  seeing  him  go  out. 
I  did  not  see  him  go  out. 

Q. — He  might  have  gone  out  into  the 
corridor  direct  from  his  room.  A. — 
Well,  through  the  lobby. 

Q. — Is  that  the  way  he  usually  goes 
out.  Surely  you  can  answer  that?  A. — 
Well,  it  depends  upon  what  you  mean 
by  usually.  He  goes  out  that  way  gen- 
erally. He  comes  through  our  office 
quite   often. 

Q. — But  generally  he  goes  out?  A. — 
Through  the  door  into  the  hall. 

Q. — And  comes  in  through  that  door 
in  the  lobby  quite  frequently?  A. — No, 
we  lock  it  after  he  goes  out. 

Q. — Has  he  no  means  of  opening  it? 
A. — Not  from  the  outside. 

Q. — Has  he  not  a  key  to  it?  ?  A. — 
The  key  stays  in  the  door  on  the  inside. 
It  is  a  Yale  lock,  and  the  key  stays  in 
the  door  all  the  time. 

(2130) 

Q. — You  have  told  us  then  that  people 
do  come  in  that  way,  or  have  come  in 
that  way,  to  see  him?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  would  they  do,  knock  at 
that  door?     A. — Oh,  no. 

Q. — Who  would  open  it?  A. — Well. 
if  it  was  anyone  that  should  get  in  that 
way,  supposing  it  was  a  Minister  who 
wanted  to  get  in  ahead  of  all  the  visitors 
waiting,  they  would  have  asked  me  to 
let  them  in  that  door. 

Q. — And  you  would  go  inside  and  un- 
lock it?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Or  the  messenger  might  do  it? 
A.— Yes. 
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Q. — Then  you  say  in  September  your 
desk  was  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  the 
furthest  removed  from  the  entrance  to 
Mr.  Stratton's  room?  A. — My  type- 
writing desk. 

Q. — That  is  where  you  would  have 
been  sitting  on  that  occasion?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Did  you  see  Frank  Sullivan  on 
the   10th?     A.— No,   sir. 

Q. — Had  you  seen  him  before  the  10th 
of  September-?  A. — Oh,  I  suppose  I  had, 
I  don't  remember  whether  1  had  or  not. 

Q—  Was  he  there?  A.— Frank  Sulli- 
van? 

Q. — Yes.     A. — I  did  not   see  him. 

Q. — You  knew  him  at  this  time,  prior 
to  the  10th  of  September?  A. — No,  I 
did  not,  I  might  have  seen  him. 

Q. — You  did  not  know  him  by  sight? 
A. — I  don't  know  that.  I  don't  remem- 
ber that. 

Q. — Did  you  know  he  was  employed 
in  the  Public  Works  Department  up- 
stairs? A. — That  a  fellow  by  the  name 
of  Sullivan  was,  no,  I  did  not. 

Q. — When  did  you  first  see  him,  then? 
A. — First   see   Frank   Sullivan? 

(2131) 

Q. — Yes.  A. — Oh,  I  cannot  tell  you 
that.  When  1  knew  him  I  knew  I  had 
seen  him  before  as  a  clerk  in  the  Build- 
ings, but  there  was  nothing  to  fix  the 
first  time  I  had  seen  him  in  my  mind. 

Q. — Then,  you  had  no  doubt  seen  him 
before  the  10th  of  September?  A. — I 
may  have. 

Q. — Seen  him  about  the  Buildings  and 
knew  him  as  a  clerk  in  the  Buildings  ? 
A.— Very  likely. 

Q. — When  was  the  first  time  you  saw 
him  in  Mr.  Stratton's  Department?  A. 
— The  first  time,  well,  the  only  time  I 
ever   -aw  him  was   in  my  own  office. 

Q. — When  was  that,  the  first  time? 
A. — That,  would  be  some  time  around  the 
1st  of  November. 

Q.— What  was  he  there  for?  A.— We 
were  having  some  bells  put  from  the 
Minister's  desk  to  the  different  depart- 
ments. 

Q. — And  he  was  doing  what,  the  wir- 
ing? A. — No,  thai  was  nut  in  his  de- 
partment; he  was  down  to  sec  if  they 
were  doing  the  work,  or  if  the  work  had 
been  done,  I  don't  just  remember  it.  in 
connection   with   tin-  accounts. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  that  was  the  first 
occasion  upon  which  yon  ever  saw  Mr. 
Sullivan  to  know  him?  A. — 1  did  not 
know   his  name  then. 

Q. — You  told  us  he  was  four  or  five 
times   in  your   department?     A. — yes. 

Q, — And  on  two  of  these  occasions 
you  say  it  was  in  connection  witli  the 
electric  bells?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  was  the  object  of  his  visit 
on    the    other    occasion!      A. — Well,    in 
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January  I  was  having  the  private  secre- 
tary'-.  telephone  changed  to  my 
house.     I   sent  a   memorandum   upstairs 

(2132) 

about  it,  and  he  came  down  to  get  the 
particulars. 

Q. — When  next  did  you  see  him  there? 
A. — Well,  then,  after  that  there  was 
some  delay  about  it,  the}-  did  not  bring 
it  over,  1  forget  what  the  delay  was, 
but  I  telephoned  up  to  the  Department 
to  ask  them.  You  see  the  Public  Works 
Department  has  charge  of  the  telephone 
contracts.  Then  he  came  down  to  tell 
me  they  would  telephone. 

Q.— Did  you  ever  see  him  on  any  other 
occasion  than  these  occasions  when  he 
came  about  the  telephones  or  the  elec- 
tric   bells?      A. — No,    sir. 

Q. — Never  saw  him  on  any  other  occa- 
sion?    A. — That  I  remember. 

Q. — He  may  have  been  in  several 
times  to  see  Mr.  Stratton,  and  you  not 
know  anything  about  it?  A. — No,  sir, 
he  would  not.  If  he  was  in  the  office 
again  it  was  for  something  less  im- 
portant than  what  I  tell  you. 

Q.— What  was  he  in  for?  A.— I  don't 
remember  him   having  been   in. 

Q. — And  he  could  not  have  been  in  Mr. 
Stratton's  room  without  your  know- 
ing?    A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — You  swear  to  that?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  pledge  your  oath  that  he  could 
not  have  been  in  Mr.  Stratton's  room 
without  your  knowing  it?  A. — I  pledge 
my  oath  to  that. 

*Q. — Now,  Frank  Sullivan  says  that 
both  he  and  Gamey  were  in  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's room  on  the  10th  of  September? 
A. — Well,  but  in  this  I  am  referring  to 
the  time  1  had  charge  of  the  office.  1 
don't  know  anyehing  about  before.  1 
understood  you  to  mean  after  1  had 
charge  of  the  office. 

(2133) 

The  Chancellor:  When  do  you  mean 
that  you  had  charge  of  the  office':  A. 
— From  the  4th  of  October,  my  Lord. 
After  that  I  am  speaking  of.  Before 
that  I  had  nothing  to  do 

Mr.  Ritchie:  You  just  thought  of  that. 
Mr.  Sullivan  having  said  he  was  there  on 
the  10th  of  September?  A.  -No,  sir,  I 
misunderstood  you  entirely. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Mr.  Sullivan  did  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  You  did  know  that  Frank 
Sullivan  swore  that  ho  and  Gamey  wen 
were  in  the  Minister's  room  on  the  l""i 
of  September?  A. — No.  1  knew  he -wore 
lie   was  in  there  once. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Sullivan  did  not  say  that. 
It    was  on   the  9th,   Mr.   Sullivan   said   he 

was  there, 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  do  not  care  whether  it 
was  on  the  9th  or  10th?  A.— I  knew  Sul- 
livan   swore    he    was    there    once,    and    1 
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was  ready  to  allow  that  he  might  have 
been. 

Q. — You  heard  Mr.  Gamey  say  that 
they  went  in  through  the  private  door? 
A. — I  don't  remember  Mr.  Gamey  saying 
so. 

Q.— Supposing  he  did  say  so,  are  you 
prepared  to  contradict  that?  A. — No,  1 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  visitors 
then  at  all. 

Q. — And  you  know  that  they  say  they 
were  there,  and  had  a  conversation  about 
certain  matters?  A. — I  heard  what  he 
said. 

Q; — And  now  you  will  admit  that  he 
might  have  been  there  without  your 
knowledge?  A. — On  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber he  might  have  been  in  and  out  a 
dozen  times. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  they  might  have 
been  in.  apart  from  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, in  October?  A — Xot  after  I  took 
charge  of  the  office. 

Q. — They  might  have  been  in  a  dozen 
times  while  you  were  away?  At  your 
meals,  or  when  you  happened  to  leave 
early?     A. — I   did  not   leave   early. 

(2134) 

Q. — They  might  have  been  there  when 
you  were  away  at  your  meals,  or  when 
you  happened  to  leave  the  building?  A. 
— They  might  have  been  in  the  office. 

Q. — So  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  Sullivan  or 
Gamey  to  be  there  and  see  the  Minister 
without  your  knowing  it?  A. — I  don't 
go  to  lunch  until  the  Minister  goes. 

Q. — 1  suppose  the  Minister  does  not 
time  himself  by  your  coming  and  going? 
A. — Xo,  but  I  time  myself  by  his. 

Q. — He  is  frequently  there  when  you 
are  absent?  A. — Xo,  I  am  always  there 
Avhen   he   is   there. 

Q. — Would  you  swear  the  he  is  never 
there  when  you  are  absent?  A. — 
"Xever,"  no. 

Q.— That  must  necessarily  occur  from 
time  to  time  ?  A. — I  don't  remember 
any  occasion  when  it  did. 

Q. — That  must  necessarily  occur  from 
time  to  time  that  he  is  there  when  you 
are  not  ?    A. — It  might  occur. 

Q. — And,  I  suppose.  Mr.  Gamey  and 
Sullivan  might  have  seen  him  then  with- 
out your  knowing  about  it?  A. — If  they 
saw  him  when  I  was  in  the  office.  1 
was  referring  to  the  time  when  I  was 
in  the  office. 

Q. — You  say  that  it  was  on  the  10th 
of  September  that  this  letter  was  dictat- 
ed to  you?    A. — This  letter,  yes,  sir. 

Q. — And.  I  think,  you  told  us  the  time  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  time  was  it?  A. — Between 
half -past  11  and  a  quarter  to  12. 

Q. — Where  was  it  dictated  to  you,  in 
Mr.  Stratton's  private  room  or  in  the 
public  room?     A. — In  the  private  room. 


(2135) 

Q. — He  called  you  in,  did  he?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — And  dictated  it,  and  then  you  went 
out  to  your  own  room  and  ran  it  off 
on  the  typewriter?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — \\  ho  was  present  with  Mr.  Strat- 
ton  when  he  dictated  that  letter  to  you? 
A.— Mr.  W.  J.  Boland. 

Q. — Was  he  in  at  the  time  the  Minister 
called  you  in?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  know  if  they  had  been 
discussing  the  subject  matter  of  the  let- 
ter before  you  went  in?  A. — I  don't 
know. 

Q. — At  all  events,  Mr.  Boland  did  not 
get  up  to  leave  after  you  were  called 
in?     A. — Xo,   sir. 

Q. — Did  any  conversation  take  place 
between  Mr. '  Boland  and  the  Minister 
while   you    were    present?      A. — Xo,   sir. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Boland  make  any  re- 
mark? A. — Xo,  sir,  not  when  he  was 
dictating    the    letter. 

Q. — Xothing  whatever  said?  A. — Xo, 
sir. 

Q. — Was  any  one  else  present  besides 
Mr.  Boland?     A— Xo,  sir. 

Q. — Was  he  simply  whispering  this 
dictation  to  you,  or  was  it  in  his  ordin- 
ary tone  of  voice?  A. — His  ordinary 
tone  of  voice. 

Q. — So  Mr.  Boland  heard  everything 
that  was  dictated  to  you?  A. — I  have 
no  doubt  he  did. 

Q. — And  you  did  not,  in  your  mind, 
connect  Mr.  Boland  with  the  subject 
matter  of  that  interview?  A. — Xo,  1 
cannot   say  that  I  did. 

Q. — It  did  not  occur  to  you  that  prob- 
ably they  had  been  discussing  the  mat- 
ter? A.— Oh,  I  cannot  tell  what  they 
had  been  discussing. 

Q. — And  did  Mr.  Stratton  make  any 
remark  outside  of  this  dictation,  any 
statement  to  you?  A. — Xo,  sir,  he  never 
does. 

(2136) 

He  does  not  make  any  statements  to 
me. 

Q. — I  am  not  speaking  of  what  he 
does  not  do?     A. — He  did  not. 

Q. — He  did  not  on  that  occasion. 
Was  Mr.  Boland  there  when  you  'landed 
the   letter  to  him?     A. — Yes!   sir. 

Q. — How  long  did  it  take  you  to  run 
off  that  typewritten  letter?  d. — Four 
or  five  minutes. 

Q. — Would  it  not  take  a  little  more 
than  that?    A.— Xo,  sir.  ' 

Q. — I  thought  you  were  wor  rying 
about  the  time  and  about  getting  to 
lunch?  A. — Well,  when  he  told  mo  ro 
do  it  before  I  went  to  lunch.  T  looked 
to  see  if  I  had  time. 

Q. — And  it  was  then  half-pa?t  "II? 
A. — No,  it  was  after  half -past   11. 
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Q. — When  you  handed  it  back,  did 
Mr.  Stratton  make  any  remarks  '  A  — 
I  laid  it  down  in  front  of  him  and  he 
read   it   over. 

Q. — And  then  called  your  attention 
to  a  particular  passage,  asked  you  to 
interline  two  or  three  or  four  words? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Then  you  went  out  to  your  type- 
writing machine,  interlined  these  words 
and  then  handed  it  to  him?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— Was  Mr.  Boland  still  there  then? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  then  what  did  he  say  to  you 
when  you  handed  it  in  in  the  completed 
shape?  A. — He  did  not  say  anything 
to  me  and  I  went  to  lunch. 

Q. — And  Mr.  Boland  and  he  were  still 
there  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — So,  we  have  an  instance  when  Mr. 
Frank  Sullivan  or  anyone  might  have 
come  in  to  see  him  when  you  were  at 
lunch?  A. — Yes,  but  this  is  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Q.--Now,  the  next  morning  you  say 
Mr.  Stratton  went  down  town  early?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q._How      early?        A.— Around      ten 

o'clock,  a  quarter-past   ten. 

(2137) 

Q. — What  time  did  he  return?  A. — 
What   time   did   he   get    back? 

Q. — Yes  ?  A. — Well,  he  did  not  come 
back  again  until  after  lunch,  in  the 
afternoon.  He  was  late  in  getting  in 
from   lunch. 

Q. — You  swear  to  that?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  see,  you  were  not  private 
secretary  at  this  time?  A. — No,  sir,  but 
his  going  out  affected  my   work. 

Q. — Then,  you  swear  that  he  went 
down  town  about  a  quarter-past  ten  in 
the  morning,  and  did  not  come  back  un- 
til after  lunch?     A.Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  time  did  you  go  to  lunch? 
A. — Just  before  a  quarter  to  12. 

Q. — And  came  back  when?  A. — I  was 
a  little  late  in  getting  back  that  day. 
I  guer;s  it  was  maybe  20  minutes  after 
one. 

Q. — Do  you  pledge  your  oath  that  be- 
tween a  quarter  to  12  and  twenty  min- 
utes after  1  that  day  Mr.  Stratton  was 
not  in  the  office?  A. — Well,  I  was  out 
of   it. 

Q. — You  say  he  could  not  have  been 
there?  A. — No,  sir.  I  don't  know  what 
happened  when  I  was  out  of  the  office. 
I   know    when    lie    came    back. 

Q. — So  that  you  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pledge  your  oath  that  he  was 
not  there  between  a  quarter  to  12  and 
20  minutes  past  one?  A. — I  don't  know 
anything  about  it.  I  can  only  tell  you 
what    happened   when   1  am   in  the  office. 

Q. — But  you   make   very   broad   st ali- 
ments,  unless   you   are   pinned   down    to 
specific  matters. 

Mr.  Johnston:   Oh.  no,  he  does  not. 
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Mr.  Ritchie:  How  do  you  know  what 
time  he  came  back  that  afternoon? 
A. — He  was  late  getting  back  from 
lunch.    I   remember   that. 

(2138) 

Q.— Well,  what  time?  A— Oh,  it 
would  be  nearly  three  o'clock,  I  guess. 

Q. — Jsow,  do  you  tell  us  that  you 
could  go  over  the  whole  month  of  Sep- 
tember just  the  hours  that  Mr.  Strat- 
ton came  and  went,  what  hours  he  de- 
parted from  the  Building?     A. — Oh,  no. 

Q. — Then,  why  is  it  you  are  enabled 
to  swear  so  positively  about  the  9th  or 
10th  or  11th?  A. — If  you  give  me  any- 
thing that  has  occurred  and  ask  me  to 
give  you  the  particulars  of  it,  I  could 
do  it. 

Q. — There  is  nothing  occurring  about 
h  is,  at  all.  You  simply  state  that  on 
the  11th  he  went  down;  there  was  noth- 
ing done  on  the  11th,  except  to  go  down 
town  in  the  morning  and  come  back  at 
a  certain  hour?     A. — I  remember   that. 

Q.— Take  the  12th.  What  time  did 
he  go  out  in  the  morning?  A. — On  the 
12th.  what  day   was  that,   Friday? 

Q. — Yes,  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference what  day  of  the  week  it  is. 
because  you  are  only  reasoning  from 
what  may  usually  happen.  I  am  ask- 
ing from  independent  recollection?  A. 
— I  don't  think  he  went  out  on  Friday, 
not  until  the  afternoon. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  he  did  not  go  out 
on  the  morning  of  Friday?  A. — To  the 
best  of  my  recollection. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  positively  he  did 
not  go  out?  '  A. — Yes.  sir.  to  the  best 
of   my   recollection. 

Q.— Will  you  swear  he  did  not  go  out 
in  the  afternoon?  A. — T  will  swear  he 
went  out  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.— At  what  time?  A. — About  a 
quarter  to  five. 

0- — He  was  not  out  before  that?  A. 
— No,  sir. 

0- — You  swear  to  that?  A. — To  the 
best  of  my  recollection  he  was  not. 

(2139) 

Q. — Now,  we  will  take   the   following 

Tuesday;  did  he  go  down  town  on  the 
following  Tuesday?  A. — Yes.  sir.  He 
went  down  town  in  the  morning  on  the 
following  Tuesday. 

Q. — What  is  there  to  fix  that  in  yonr 
mind?  A. — Well,  that  is  the  day  he  gOM 
down  to  the  bank. 

Q. — You  are  only  reasoning.  1  ant 
asking  your  independenl  recollection.  A. 
— I  am  not  reasoning.  I  remember  that 
he   did   go   that   day. 

Q. — What  time  did  he  go?  A. — About 
12  o'clock 

Q. — And  you  say  that  because  that 
is  the  time  he  usually  goes  to  the  hank, 
i-  it  ?  A.— Well,  thai  is  why  I  Bay  it  is 
that  titne.  hut  that  is  not  why  1  say 
he  went.     I  rememlx-r  he  did  go. 
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Q- — And  can  you  tell  us  the  exact  time 
he  went?  A. — No,  not  from  recollec- 
tion. 

Q. — On  Wednesday,  the  following  day. 
did  he  go  down  town?  A. — I  don't  re- 
member. 

Q.— The  following  Thursday?  A  —I 
don't  remember. 

Q. — I  thought  you  had  undertaken  a 
very  big  contract  if  you  were  going  to 
tell  us  the  times  he  came  and  'eft  the 
office  spread  over  a  period  of  seven 
months?  A. — I  fix  these  things  ir  my 
mind. 

Q. — What  led  you  to  fix  these  particu- 
lar dates  in  your  mind?  Did  anything 
unusual  occur  on  the  11th?  A. — Any- 
thing unusual? 

Q. — Yes,  in  the  running  of  your  ort"ro? 
A. — No,  nothing  unusual. 

Q. — ^Nothing  occurred  on  that 
day        that        would        impress  this 

upon  you?  A. — It  was  rather 
unusual       for     the     Minister       to       be 
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out    that    length    of    time. 

Q. — Do  you  keep  tab  on  him  when 
he  is  away  ?  A. — Oh.  well,  it  affects 
the  day's  'work. 

Q. — What  led  you,  in  running  your 
mind  back,  to  the  llith  of  'Septem- 
ber ?  A. — 'Well,  I  remember  what 
happened  that  week,,  it  was  the  first 
week  I  got  back. 

Q. — I  thought  you  got  back  the 
week  before  ?  A.— JThe  first  week  I 
got   back   to   work. 

Q. — I  thought  you  got  back  a.  week 
before  ?  A. — iSo  I  had  from  my 
holidays. 

Q. — So  that  this  is  the  second 
week  ?  A. — Not  the  second  week  I 
was    working. 

Q. — I  asked  you  if  you  got  back 
on  the  9th.  and  you  said  the  week 
before.  A. — You  asked  me  if  I  got 
back   from    my    holidays    on    the   9th. 

Q. — What  time  did  you  get  back  V 
A. — Well.  I  told  you  on  Wednesday 
or   Thursday  the  week  before. 

Q- — Well,  then:  did  you  do  any 
work  the  week  before  ?  A. — No, 
sir:  not  in  the  office. 

Q. — You  did  not  go  to  the  office 
on  the  Wednesday.  Thursday,  Fri- 
day or  Saturday  ?  A. — I  was  up  on 
Friday. 

Q. — Was  that  the  only  day  that 
you  were  there  ?  A. — That  I  re- 
member,   yes. 

Q. — Then  you  have  no  better  means 
of  fixing  the  time  that  Mr.  Stratton 
went  out  and  came  back  to  the  of- 
fice for  any  period  during  the  last 
six  months  except  that  you  say  this 
was  the  first  week  after  you  got 
back  from  you?  holidays  ?  A. — That 
is   one  reason   why  I   remember  It. 


Q. — There  was  nothing  unusual 
happened    during    that      week      com- 
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mending  the  8th  or  9th  of  Septem- 
ber ?     A. — Oh,   no;   not  in   itself. 

Q. — Nothing  unusual  that  would 
lead  you  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  his  incomings  ?  A. — If  anything 
happened  thait  would  draw  my  at- 
teention  to  any  other  week,  I  could 
tell  you  about  it,  I  think. 

Q. — 'Can  you  tell  us  anything  that 
happened  in  any  other  .week  ?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — Tell  us  the  time  Mr.  Boland 
came  into  the  office  on  the  10th  of 
(September  ?  A. — I  don't  rememfber 
what  time  he  came  in.  He  was  in 
during  the  morning. 

Q. — You  have  not  thought  over 
that,  have  you  ?  A. — 'Have  not 
thought  over  it  ?  Well,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection  he  Was  in  20 
minutes  or  so,  bnt  I  don't  remember. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  the  time  he 
catme  in.  A.— Ttwenty  minutes  or 
so,  15"  or  20  minutes  before  I  went 
in   there. 

Q. — Do  yon  recollect  his  coming 
in  '!  A. — No,  that  is  why  I  am  not 
swearing  to  it  positively. 

Q. — Did  he  go  into  Mr.  Stratton's 
office  through  the  private  entrance  ? 
A. — iNo.  sir;  I  don't  know,  bait  I 
don't  think  so.  I  don't  think  he 
would  go  iii'  that  (way.  I  paid  no 
attetnion  to  visitors  then.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Q. — Did  you  know  he  was  En  Mr. 
Stratton's  room;  did  Mr.  Stratton 
call  you  in  to  dictate  ?  A. — Yes,  I 
knew   he  'was   in   there. 

Q. — How  long  had  he  been  there  ? 
A. — iWtell,  as  I  tell  you,  nay  idea  is 
that  he  was  in  115  or  20  minutes. 

Q. — Fifteen'  or  twenty  minutes  in 
conversation  with  Mr.   Boland  before 

(2142) 

you  rwere   called   in  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  yon  ha,ve  already  told  us 
that  when  you  went  away  you  left 
Mr.  Boland  arid  Mr.  Stratton  togeth- 
er ?     A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Now  yon  said  that  Stratton 
went  down  town  on  the  morning  of 
the  11th,  do  you  know  where  he  went 
to  V  A. — No,  tear;   I   do   not. 

Q. — Did  he  tell  you  after  he  came 
back  where  he  had  been  ?  A  ..No,  sir; 
I  don't  think  so;  I  don't  remember 
that  he   did. 

Q. — Did  he  come  back  before  yon 
went  to  lunch  ?  A. — He  went  out 
that   morning   with    Mr.    Boland. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  the  11th  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Ritchie  :  Well,  them,  Mr.  Bol- 
and was  also  there  on  the  11th  ?  A. 
— Mr.  Boland  and  he  went  out  to- 
gether. 

Q—  On    the    11th  ?      A.— Yes,    teir. 

Q. — What  time  did  Mr.  Boland  get 
there  on  the  11th  ?  A. — It  would  he 
sometime   around    10   o'clock, 

Q. — How  long  after  you  got  there  ? 
A. — Oh.  afbout  an  hour,  I  suppose;  I 
am  not  'fixing  it  to   15  minutes. 

Q. — I  do  not  expect  you  to  be  able 
to  fix  it  within  10  or  15  minutes.  A. 
— There   was   not  anything    to    fix  al. 

Q. — Then  what  floor  did  Mr.  Boland 
go  in  on  the  11th  ?  A. — He  was  not 
in  Mr.  Str'atton's  office  I  don't  think 
on  the  11th.  He  caime  to  our  office; 
this   iis  just   my  impression. 

Q. — I  don't  want  impressions.  I 
want  the  facts,  what  you  know, 
what  you  saw.  A. — He  Iwaited 
around  our  office  on  the  11th  until 
the  Minister   came  out. 

Q- — He  waited  around  your  office  ? 
A. — My  room. 

(2143) 

Q. — Why  did  he  not  go  in  ?  A. — The 
messenger  told  him  he  was  there  and 
he  came  right  out. 

Q. — Had  anyone  been  with  the  Minis- 
ter before  that  morning  ?  A. — I  don't 
remember. 

Q- — You  don't  remember  whether  any 
person  had  been  in  to  see  him  or  not. 
Then  on  the  11th  Mr.  Boland  came  and 
asked  for  him  and  Mr.  Stratton  can  e 
out  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  they  appear  to  have  an  ap- 
pointment for  that  morning  ?  A. — That 
was  my  idea,  yes,  they  did  not  tell  me 
that,  though. 

Q. — And  Che  moment  Mr.  Strati  on 
heard  that  Mr.  Boland  was  there  lie 
came  out  dressed  ready  to  leave  the 
buildings  ?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Had  his  hat  on  ready  to  go  out  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  what  time  he  rot 
back  on  the  11th  ?  A.— Well,  I  told  you 
he  was  not  back  until  after  lunch. 

Q. — You  did  not  see  him  at  all  events? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Was  Mr.  Boland  there  a  second 
time  on  the  11th  ?  A. — I  did  not  see  Mr. 
Boland   after   that. 

Q. — Do  you  swear  he  was  not  bat  '< 
there  with  the  Minister  ?  A. — Oh,  no. 
he  was  not  there  that  I  asw. 

Q. — But  he  might  have  been  back 
there  with  the  Minister  ?  A. — When  i 
was  out. 

Q. — Had  you  frequently  see  Mo. 
Boland  there  before  that  day  ?  A. — Oh, 
yes,  quite  frequently. 

Q. — What  was  the  dav  next  preceding 
the  10th  that  he  was  there  ?  A.— Well, 
you  see,  I  was  not  there  myself,  I  don't 
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know.     I  was  not  there  for  a  month  be- 
fore that,  three  weeks  or  a  month. 

(2144) 

Q. — What  was  the  next  day  he  w^ 
there  after  the  11th  ?  A. — Well,  he  was 
in  sometime  the  next  weeK,  I  don't  re- 
member what  date.  He  is  in  quite  fre- 
quently. 

Q. — But  you  could  not  fix  the  day  he 
was  next  there,  could  you  ?  A. — Well,  it 
was  the  end  of  the  week,  it  would  be 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  ? 

Q. — On  Friday  ?     A. — Perhaps  Fridaj.. 

Q. — You  could  not  pretend  to  say  which 
day  ?  A. — Not  from  my  present  me- 
mory, no,  sir. 

Q. — Could  you  say  the  time  of  the  day 
he  was  there  ?  A. — Just  about  noon, 
just  before  noon. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Stratton  go  out  with  him 
on  that  occasion  ?  A. — Well,  they  were 
there  when  I  went  to  lunch. 

Q.— You  left  him  there  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  Which  day  is  that  ? 
A. — The  next  week. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  am  just  testing  nis 
memory  as  to  whether  he  could  till 
ftow,  will  you  tell  me  what  business  you 
transacted  with  Mr.  Stratton  on  the 
11th  ?  A. — We  did  not  do  very  much  in 
the  office  on  the  11th. 

Q. — Did  you  transact  any  business 
with  him  at  all  ?  A.— Yes,  we  had  a 
letter  or  two  before  Mr.  Boland  came  in 
in  the  morning. 

Q. — Can  you  recollect  what  they  were ! 
A. — No,  general  letters,  I  don't  know 
what  tney  were. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  us  now  of  any  letter, 
refer  particularly  to  any  letter  that  you 
wrote  on  the  10th  or  on  the  11th  ?  A.— 
No,  not  without  seeing  the  letter. 

Q. — You  have  no  recollection  then  ? 
A. — No,   sir. 

Q—  Nor  upon  the  12th  ?     A.— No,  sir. 

(2145) 

Q. — And  you  cannot  tell  us  of  n\\ 
business  you  transacted  on  any  of  these 
days  except  writing  out  this  particular 
letter  that  Mr.  Stratton  dictated  to 
you?  A. — You  have  not  shown  me  any 
other    letters. 

Q. — I  know  I  have  not.  hut    you  !i  ive 
no  recollection  of  any  other  letter  1  A 
No,  I  have  not. 

Q.— You  could  not  specify  any  other  ? 
A. — No,  we  have  quite  a  considerable 
correspondence. 

Q. — Now.  you  have  told  us  about  Mr 
Carney's  visit  there  upon  the  23rd  of 
October.  When  did  you  next  see  him"? 
A.— After  the  23rd   of  Octobtr  1 

Q—  Yes.     A.— On  the  13th  of  January. 

(). — How  do  you  come  to  tix  I1  at 
date  ?  A.— Well,  1  don't  tix  the  date  to 
the   13th.     I  suppose  it  was  that  date. 
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Q. — Where  did  you  get  that  date 
from  ?  A. — Mr.  Gamey  says  it  was  the 
13th. 

Q. — What  did  he  go  there  to  discuss  ? 
A. — I  don't  know  what  he  came  to  dis- 
cuss. I  only  know  a  little  of  what  he 
did  discuss  after  he  got  there. 

Q. — What  did  he  discuss  ?  A. — Tie 
was  referring  to  the  lock-up  keeper  at, 
I  think,  Little  Current.     I  am  not  sure 

Q. — Was  that  discussion  with  you  ? 
A. — No.  sir. 

Q—  Who  was  it  with  ?  A.— Mr.  Strat- 
ton. 

Q. — He  came  in.  you  say,  and  shook 
hands  with  you  and  called  you  by  name  ? 
A. — Not  on  the   13th  of  January,  no. 

Q.— That  was  on  the  23rd  of  October. 
He  called  you  by  name,  although  you 
say  he  never  saw  you  before,  as  far  as 
you  know  ?     A. — As  far  as  I  know. 

Q. — Nobody  else  in  the*  room  when  he 
went  it  ?     A. — On  which  occasion  ? 

(2146) 

Q.— The  23rd  of  October  ?  A.— Cos 
tello  was  there. 

Q. — Just  the  two  of  you  ?  A. — And 
the  stenographer. 

Q. — A  lady  stenographer  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Then   in    January    who   were    pre 
sent  when  he  went  into  the  room  ?  A.— 
In  January  ?  Costello  was  there  and  the 
stenographer  and  myself. 

Q. — He  asked  if  Mr.  Stratton  was  in. 
Was  Mr.  Stratton  disengaged  at  the 
time  ?  A. — No,  I  think  not.  I  don't 
think  he  had  come  in.  I  am  not  sure 
as   to   that. 

Q. — What  time  of  the  day  on  the  13th 
of  January  was  it  ?  ,  A. — Just  about 
half-past  nine. 

Q. — Then  did  you  tell  him  to  sit  down 
and  wait  until  the  Minister  shoul  1 
come  ?  A. — No,  he  did  not  speak  to  me 
that  day.  He  spoke  to  the  messenger, 
Costello. 

Q. — You  heard  what  he  said  to  the 
messenger  ?  A. — Oh,  he  asked  him  if  he 
was  in.  I  don't  remember  his  words.  I 
don't  remember  what  t..e  conversation 
was  when  he  spoke  to  Costello.  I  did 
not  pay  attention. 

Q. — The  answer  probably  was  that  he 
was  not  in  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  did  he  sit  down  and  wait  ? 
A. — No,  he  stood  up. 

Q. — Waited  for  how  long  ?  A. — In  our 
office  ?    About  20  or  25  minutes. 

Q. — He  was  waiting  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Stratton  ?  A.— Oh,  not  all  that 
time.  There  was  somebody  with  Mr. 
Stratton  part  of  it.  and  he  was  waiting 
until  he  came  out. 

Q. — I  thought  you  said  Mr.  Stratton 
was  not  Cliere  when  Mr.  Gamey  went 
there  first  ?    A. — I  don't  think  he  was. 


Q. — Now,  did  Mr.  Stratton  come  in, 
through   you   room   or   through   the   pri- 

(2147) 

vate  door  ?  A. — He  came  in  through 
the  private  door. 

Q. — Was  anyone  with  him?  A. — On 
that  occasion? 

Q. — Yes,  when  he  came  in?  A. — No, 
sir. 

Q. — And  there  was  no  one  waiting  for 
him  except  Gamey?  A. — No,  Mr. 
Vance   was   there. 

Q. — Who  was  in  there  first.  Vance  or 
Gamey?  A. — I  don't  know,  I  don't  re- 
member that. 

Q. — You  remember  Vance  coming  in? 
A. — I  remember  Vance  and  he  speak- 
ing to  each  other  just  after  Gamey  came 
in. 

Q. — Vance  and  who?     A. — Mr.  Gamey. 

Q. — Vance  and  Mr.  Gamey  speaking 
together?       A.— Yes. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Gamey  know  Mr.  Vance? 
A. — Apparently.  My  impression  is 
that  Mr.  Vance  was  there  first,  but  I 
cannot  swear  positively.  He  may  not 
have  been.  He  may  have  come  in  just 
after. 

Q. — If  Mr.  Gamey  came  in  first,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  he  would 
be  introduced  to  the  Minister  first, 
would  he  not?       A. — Oh,  I   suppose  so? 

Q. — And  did  Mr.  Vance  take  the  entre 
and  was  he  able  to  get  in?  A. — No, 
very   likely   Mr.   Vance   was    there   first. 

Q. — You  knew  Mr.  Vance  very  well? 
A.— I  knew  him. 

Q. — When  was  he  there  before  that 
day?       A. — I  don't  remember. 

Q. — He  is  there  quite  frequentlv?  A. — 
Oh.  no. 

Q. — You  have  seen  him  a  consider- 
able number  of  times?  A. — Since  I 
have  been  there,  that  is,  in  three  years? 

Q. — You  have  seen  him  with  Mr. 
Stratton?       A.— Yes. 

(2148) 

Q. — Quite      frequently.  Then      how 

long  did  Mr.  Vance  stay  in  with  Mr. 
Stratton?       A.— About   20   minutes. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  long  they  were 
together,  Vance  and  Stratton,  on  that 
occasion?       A. — About  20  minutes. 

Q. — So  then  Mr.  Gamey  had  to  wait 
that  20  minutes  before  seeing  Mr. 
Stratton  ?       A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  how  long  had  he  been  wait- 
ing before  Stratton  came  in?  A. — Oh, 
not  more  than  a  minute  or  two. 

Q. — That  is  certainly  not  the  impres- 
sion I  got  from  you  before.  I  thought 
Mr.  Gamey  was  there  some  time  before 
Mr.  Stratton  came  in.  A. — You  mis- 
understood  me   then. 

Q. — Now,  what  you  say  is,  that  Mr. 
Gamey   came   in   about   half-past   9    and 
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that  within  a  minute  or  two  afterwards 
Mr.  Stratton  came  in?       A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Nobody  with  him?  A. — Nobody 
with  him  that  I  remember. 

Q. — And  you  are  not  sure  whether 
Vance  came  in  before  Gamey  or  not? 
A. — No,  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  was 
writing  a  letter   at   the   time. 

Q. — But  you  do  know  that  Vance  had 
about  20  minutes'  interview  with 
Stratton  before  Mr.  Gamey  was  admit- 
ted?      A.— Yes. 

Q. — Then  when  Mr.  Gamey  went  in 
what  was  done,  did  he  go  in  alone?  A. 
— Well,  I   went   in  immediately   after. 

Q. — Did  he  go   in  alone?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  went  in  afterwards?  A. — 
Right  after. 

Q. — For  what  purpose?  A. — The 
Minister  rang  for  me.  He  rang  for 
me  before  Mr.  Gamey  got  in  there.  He 
rang  for  me  just  after  Mr.  Vance  came 
out,  and  Costello  showed  Gamey  in  as 
Mr.  Vance  came  out,  and  the  Minister 
had  rung  for  me  for  the  correspondence 
in   the  meantime. 

(2149) 

Q. — What  did  you  do  when  you  went 
in?  A. — I  laid  the  correspondence  on 
the  desk  and  waited  to  see  if  he  was 
going  to  take  it,  and  he  was  talking 
with  Mr.   Gamey. 

Q. — And  the  talk  was  about  what?  A. 
— This  lock-up  keeper. 

Q. — Up  where?  A. — Little  Current,  I 
think. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  the  name  of  the 
man?  A. — No,  I  don't  recollect  that. 
I  don't  know  whether  it  was  mentioned 
or  not. 

Q. — Anything  else  discussed  than 
that?  A. — Not  while  I  was  there,  be- 
cause they  rang  fur  Dr.  Chamberlain  be- 
fore I  came  out. 

Q. — When  did  you  come  out?  A. — 
There  I  saw  that  he  was  not  going  on 
with   the   correspondence. 

Q—  Who  is  Dr.  Chamberlain?  A.— 
The  Inspector  of  Jails. 

Q. — And  you  say  nothing  was  said 
except  about  this  lock-up  business?  A. 
— Nothing  whatever. 

Q. — Then  did  you  wait  after  Dr. 
Chamberlain  came  in?  A. — No,  I  stood 
up  after  Mr.  Chamberlain  came  in,  and 
looked  at  the  Minister,  and  I  saw  he 
was  not  going  on  with  the  correspon- 
dence,  and   I   came   out. 

Q. — What  interval  between  the  time 
Mr.  Gamey  went  in  and  Dr.  Chamber- 
lain coming  in?  A. — -About  five  min- 
utes, not   more   than   five   minutes. 

Q. — Then  who  came  out  first,  Gamey 
or  Chamberlain  ?       A. — Mr.  Gamey. 

Q. — How  long  before?  A. — Oh,  the 
Doctor  was  in  quite  a  few  minutes,  per- 
haps 5  or   10,  perhaps   10  minutes. 

Q. — And  what  time  was  it  Mr. 
Gamey    went    out.    what     time    of    the 
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day?  A. — That  would  make  it  nearly 
half-past    10. 

Q. — It  would  make  it,  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  give  us  your  independent 
recollection?  A. — It  would  be  about 
half-past    ten. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Stratton  go  down  town 
that  morning?  A. — The  morning  of 
the    13th    of    January? 

Q. — Yes?  A. — I      don't      remember 

whether  he  did  that  morning. 

Q. — Where  was  he  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  13th?  A.— Thirteenth  of  Janu- 
ary, I   don't  know. 

Q. — You  do  not  remember?  A. — No, 
sir. 

Q. — What  time  did  you  leave  for 
your  lunch  on  that  day?  A. — What 
day   of   the   week   was   it? 

Q. — Oh,  you  are  going  to  reason  from 
that,  are  you?  A. — No,  I  cannot  tell 
you.  It  would  be  when  the  Minister 
went.  I  waited  for  the  Minister,  but 
I  cannot  tell  you  when  it  was. 

Q. — What  time  was  your  lunch  hour 
after  you  became  secretary?  A. — I 
waited    until    the    Minister    went. 

Q. — You  had  some  fixed  time?  A. — 
No,  no  fixed  time,  he  generally  .left  15 
or  20  minutes  after  one,  and  I  lefl  then, 
sometimes   a  little  later. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  take  for  your 
lunch  hour?  A. — About  half  an  hour 
or  40  minutes. 

Q. — Before  that  time  you  took  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  when  you  were 
stenographer?       A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — But  after  that  time  it  was  only 
30  or  40  minutes?  A. — Yes,  I  had  not 
any  permanent  stenographer  to  assist 
me,  and  I  had  to  be  there  myself. 

Q. — Mr.  Stratton  took  his  lunch  in 
the    Building    I    suppose?        A. — Yes. 

(2151) 

Q. — How  long  did  he  take  for  his 
lunch?  A. — Well,  he  was  always  away 
for  an  hour  or  more. 

Q. — Some  cases  in  which  lie  was  ImcK 
inside  of  half  an  hour?  A. — 1  donl  re- 
member an}*  occasion  of  His  coining  back 
in  half  an  hour. 

Q. — He  has  frequently  got  back  before 
you  got  back  from  your  lunch!  A. — 
No,  very  seldom. 

Q. — But  he  has  on  occasions?  A. — 
Ha  has. 

Q. — Now,  let  us  go  hack  a  little.  On 
the  27th  of  December  where  was  Mr. 
Stratton  ?     A. — I  don't  remember. 

Q. — If  I  told  you  the  day  of  the  week 
would  that  help  you?  I  am  giving  you 
a  starting  point.  That  is  only  two  days 
after  Christinas.  A. — Well.  1  don't  re- 
member between  Christmas  and  New 
Years.  I  think  he  was  in  the  office, 
though. 
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q. — What  day  of  the  week  was  Christ- 
mas on?  A. — I  am  not  sure,  but  I 
think  it  was  Wednesday. 

Q. — Take  the  day  following  Christ- 
mas, the  26th,  where  was  Mr.  Stratton? 
A. — Either  the  day  after  Christmas  or 
the  day  after  New  Year's,  I  don't  re- 
member which,  he  came  up  from  Peter- 
borough. 

Q. — That  is  a  great  break,  a  whole 
week?  A. — I  cannot  tell  you  any  closer 
than  that. 

Q. — Oh,  come,  with  the  marvellous 
memory  you  have  got,  I  am  giving  you 
a  nice  starting  point,  Christmas  day, 
where  was  he  the  day  after  Christmas? 
A. — I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q. — Where  was  he  the  second  day 
after  Christmas?  A. — I  cannot  tell 
you. 

Q.— The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth? 
A. — On  the  seventh  day  after  he  was 
home.  The  seventh  and  eighth  he  was 
home. 

(2152) 

Q. — Then,  was  he  absent  from  the  of- 
fice the  whole  of  that  week?  A. — I  don't 
remember. 

Q. — Do  you  pledge  your  oath  you  do 
not  remember  whether  Mr.  Stratton  was 
absent  from  the  office  during  the  whole 
of  the  week  between  Christmas  and  New 
Year's?     A. — I  don't  remember  at  all. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  whether  you 
saw  him  during  that  interval  of  time  ? 
A. — No,   I   have  no   recollection. 

Q. — You  have  no  recollection  of  what 
occurred  so  recently  as  last  Christmas? 
You  have  not  the  slightest  recollection 
of  whether  he  was  in  the  office  that 
whole  week  or  not?  A. — I  have  not  any 
at  all.  If  you  tell  me  something  that 
happened  then,  perhaps  I  can  tell  you 
where   he   was. 

Q. — Surely  you  can  get  your  mind 
back  to  the  Christmas  week.  You  pledgf 
your  oath  now  that  you  don't  knov* 
where  he  was?     A. — I  do. 

Q. — Whether  in  the  office  or  not?  A. 
—I  do. 

Q. — And  you  have  no  recollection  of 
his  coming  or  going  during  that  week? 
A.— No. 

Q. — None  whatever?  You  say  the  day 
after  New  Year's  you  know  something 
about  his  movements?  A. — No,  I  said 
either  the  day  after  Christmas  or  the 
day  after  New  Year's,  he  came  up  from 
Peterborough    the   next   morning. 

Q. — What  day  of  the  week  was  it?  A. 
1  don't  remember.     The  day  after. 

Q. — Where  was  he  the  second  day 
after  New  Year's?  A. — I  cannot  tell 
you. 

Q.— The  third,  the  fourth  ?  A.— I  can- 
not tell  you. 

Q- — The  fifth,  is  there  something 
that        is  going        to  brighten 
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you  up  there?  A. — I  can  tell  you  where 
he  was  the  seventh  day  after  New 
Years. 

Q. — You  seem  to  have  singular  lapses 
of  memory,  by  the  week.  You  cannot 
tell  where  he  was  ibetween  Christmas 
and  Ne'w  Years  or  between  the  1st 
and  7th  of  January?  A. — Yes,  I  can 
•tell  you  where  he  was  in  January. 

Q. — Where  on  the  2nd  of  January?  A. 
I  don't  know  that  it  was  the  2nd,  I 
know  he  was  up  in  Perth  addressing  a 
meeting  or  two  between  the  1st  and 
7th. 

Q. — Was  he  in  his  Department  be- 
tween the  2nd  and  6th  of  January?  A. 
— I  cannot  tell  you  that.  He  was  not 
in  it  on  the  4th  and  5th,  I  remember 
that. 

Q. — 'Why  does  your  memory  lapse  just 
there?  Was  he  there  on  the  6th  of 
January?  A. — Well  I  have  not  thought 
aibout  it. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  now  where  he 
was  on  the  6th  of  January?  A. — Well, 
I  think  it  was  on  the  6th  he  came  'back. 

Q. — From  the  election  contest?  A. — 
Yes,   sir. 

Q. — 'Where  was  he  on  the  8th  of  Janu- 
ary ?  A. — I  don't  remember.  He  was 
in   the   office   all  day   on   the   7th. 

Q. — That  is  a  memorable  day,  very 
much  more  important  to  you  than 
Christmas  or  New  Years?  That  was  the 
day  of  the  bye-elections,  the  7th?  A. — 
It  was. 

Q. — And  you  know  he  was  there  that 
day?  A. — I  know  he  was  there  that 
day. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  me  where  he  was 
during  February,  'for  the  first  week  of 
February,  first,  second,  third  or  fourth? 
A. — I  cannot  tell  you  the  first  week  in 
February,  no. 

Q. — Any  day?     A.— -In  February? 

(2154) 

Q. — Yes.  A. — I  remember  he  was  in 
the  office. 

Q. — No  day  in  the  first  week  in 
February  ?     A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — 'Cannot  tell  whether  he  was  in 
the  ibuildings  or  not?  A. — I  don't  re- 
member. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  any  work  that 
you  did  in  your  Department  during  the 
first  week  in  February?  A. — Not  at 
present. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  any  visitors  to 
Mr.  Stratton  during  the  first  week  of 
February  ?      A. — No. 

Q. — Now,  let  me  take  you  in  March. 
Take  the  first  week  in  March.  Where 
was  he  during  that  week?  A. — He  was 
in  the  office. 

Q. — Every  day  was  he?  A. — As  far 
as  I  remember. 
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Q. — Will  you  swear  he  was?  A. — 
Xo. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  us  what  time  he 
came  and  what  time  he  left  each  day? 
A.— Not  offhand. 

Q. — 'Could  not  pretend  to  do  it  ?  2L — 
Not  just  at  present. 

Q. — Tell  us  where  he  was  the  first 
week  of  April  ?  A. — I  cannot  tell  now, 
I  could  I  have  no  doubt. 

Q. — I  am  not  hurrying  you.  You  can- 
not think?     A.— No. 

Q. — 'Can  you  tell  us  where  he  was 
any  day  of  the  first  week  of  April  ?  A. 
— I  don't  remember  when  April  started 
or  what  day  of  the  week  it  was  or 
anything. 

Q. — Take  the  first  Monday  if  you 
will?  A. — What  date  in  April  was  the 
first  Monday? 

Q. — It  does  not  make  any  difference, 
you  only  want  the  day  of  the  week, 
and  I  am  giving  you  Monday?  A. — I 
cannot  tell  you. 

Q. — The  first  Tuesday?  A. — I  cannot 
tell  vou. 

Q.— The  first  Wednesday?  A.— I  don't 
remember. 

(2155) 

Q. — Then,  I  suppose  there  is  no  use 
my  taking  up  time  going  over  the  second 
and  third  week  in  April,  you  cannot  tell 
where  he  was?  A. — Yes,  I  can.  This 
year? 

Q. — Yes,  I  am  speaking  of  this  year? 
A. — Well,  he  has  been  here  from  the 
13th. 

Q. — Around  this  court  from  the  13th? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  we  will  take  the  second 
week  in  April.  Where  was  he  then? 
A. — He  was  in  the  office  all  the  time. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  to  that?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  will  swear  that  the  second 
week  of  April  he  was  in  the  office  all  the 
time  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — No  doubt  about  that,  now?  A. — 
No,  sir;  that  is  right  as  far  as  T  re- 
collect. 

Q. — On  Monday  of  the  second  week 
where  was  he?  A. — Well.  I  cannot  tell 
you  between  one  Sunday  and  another. 
There  was  one  Sunday  he  went  home 
and  another  he  did  not. 

Q. — Whal  visitors  did  lie  have  on  the 
second  Monday  in  April?  A. — I  cannot 
tell  you. 

Q. — If  I  take  you  through  the  second 
week  in  April  you  cannot  tell  what  times 
he  came  to  the  office  and  what  times  he 
left?  A. — Not  asking  me  like  this  I 
cannot. 

Q. — Not,  say.  in  October  last  ?  On 
the  7th  of  October  where  was  he?  A. — 
T  don't  know.  If  you  tell  me  anything 
that   happened  then  T  can  tell  you. 
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Q.— The  8th,  9th,  or  10th?  A.— Not 
that  I  remember. 

Q. — Take  from  the  second  to  the  17th? 
A. — On  the  2nd  of  October  he  left  for 
Halifax,  no,  the  3rd  of  October  he  left 
for  Halifax  on  the  evening  train. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  long  he  was 
away?  A. — Until  a  week  from  the  next 
Monday. 

(2156) 

Q. — Where  was  he  the  week  after  he 
got  back  from  Halifax?  Do  you  recol- 
lect?    A. — No,  I  cannot  think. 

Q. — Now,  let  us  follow  up  the  next 
time  you  saw  Gamey.  Who  was  with 
him  in  Halifax,  do  you  know?  A. — 
I  don't  know  who  he  went  with. 

Q. — Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Boland 
was  with  him?  A. — I  think  he  was,  but 
I  am  not  sure.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  was  or  not. 

Q. — Is  there  a  bell  from  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's  office  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  office  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  are  sure  of  that?  A. — Quite 
sure. 

Q. — Was  there  a  bell  in  the  month  of 
September  and  October  last?  A. — There 
was  not  before  October. 

Q. — Was  there  a  bell  at  that  time  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Gamey  were 
in  Stratton's  room  together?  A. — In 
January,  yes  sir. 

Q. — Was  there  not  a  man  sent  from 
the  outer  office,  was  not  Costello  sent 
for  Mr.  Chamberlain?  A. — Sent  for 
him.  no  sir. 

Q. — You  swear  to  that  that  he  was 
not  sent  for  him  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Now,  then,  the  next  interview 
you  had  after  the  13th  of  January  was 
on  what  date?  A. — The  next  time  I 
saw  Mr.  Gamey? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — Tt  was  the  day  he  gave 
The  Globe  interview. 

Q. — What  day  of  the  week  was  that? 
A.— Thursday.  'l   think. 

Q. — Whal  day  of  the  month,  do  you 
remember   that?      A.— The   29th. 

Q  —  Thursday,  the  29th.  what  time  did 
you  first  see  him  that  day?  A. — Mr. 
Gamey? 

(2167) 

Q.—  Yes?  A.— After  lunch.  About  a 
lit  He  after  two. 

Q. —  Had  any  one  come  in  with 
him?       \.     No,    sir. 

(,>. — Did  he  come  into  you)  office 
first '.'     A.     Yes,   sir. 

Q._ Asked  for  Mr.  StrattonT  A.— He 
asked  Costello. 

Q.— Was  Mr.  St  rat  ton  in'  \  N  • -■ 
he    was. 

Q. —  Was  he  ushered  in  at  once  into 
his  loom  ?     A.— 1  think  so. 
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Q. — Or  had  Mr.  Stratton  any  person 
there  in  conference  with  him  ?  A. — I 
don't  remember,  he  went  in  almost  im- 
mediately. 

Q. — Do  you  pledge  your  oath  that 
Mr.  Gamey  had  telephoned  you  the  day 
before  ?      A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Because  he  instructs  me  that  he 
did   not?     A.— He  did. 

Q. — Do  you  know  his  voice?  A. — 
Well,  yes. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  Mr.  Sullivan's  evi- 
dence?    A. — I  did,  most  of  it. 

Q. — -Do  you  recollect  his  stating  that 
he  telephoned  you?  A. — He  did  not — 
no,  I  remember  him  .saying  he  tele- 
phoned  the  office. 

Q. — Did  you  know  Mr.  Gamey's  voice, 
or  could  you  tell  if  it  was  Mr.  Gamey's 
or  Mr.  Sullivan's  voice?  A. — He  said 
.  it   was  Mr.  Gamey. 

Q. — I  suppose  he  wanted  to  know 
what  time  (Mr.  Gamey  could  meet  'Mr. 
Stratton?  A. — No,  he  said  it  was  Mr. 
Gamey  speaking. 

Q. — But  you  don't  know  it  was  him  ? 
A. — Not  enough  to  swear,  but  I  think 
it  was  him,  I  believe  it  was  him. 

Q. — You  heard  Sullivan  say  he  tele- 
phoned?     A. — I   heard   that. 

Q. — He  says  that  he  telephoned 
you       from  the         Public       Works 

(2158) 

Department  at  the  buildings?  A. — He 
did  not  telephone  me.  He  did  not  say 
he   telephoned  me. 

Q. — Who  did  he  telephone  to?  A. — 
Any  one  in  the  office  would  answer  the 
phone,  or  might  answer  it. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  him  say  that  he 
telephoned  to  Mr.  Gamey  tnat  Mr. 
Stratton  would  see  him  at  2.15?  You 
heard  Mr.  Sullivan 'swear  to  that?  A. 
—1  heard  his  evidence,  I  don't  remember 
all   the  particulars  of  it. 

Q. — And  he  said  he  telephoned  from 
the  Public  Works  Department  at  the 
Parliament    Buildings?      A. — He   may. 

Q. — So  it  may  well  be  that  Mr.  Sulli- 
van telephoned  you,  instead  of  Mr. 
Gamey?  A. — No,  not  unless  Mr.  Sulli- 
van said  he  was  Mr.  Gamey. 

Q. — I  suppose  Mr.  Sullivan  could  say 
that.  It  may  well  be  that  Mr.  Sullivan 
telephoned  you  in  Mr.  Gamey's  name? 
A. — I   don't    think    it   was. 

Q. — You  show  how  frank  you  are.  You 
don't  know  his  voice?  A. — I  have  heard 
Mr.  Gamey's  voice.  I  had  no  doubt  at 
the   time  he  was   speaking. 

Q. — You  know  Mr.  Gamey's  voice  over 
the  telephone?  A. — I  think  it  was  his 
voice. 

Q. — Did  you  know  his  voice?  A. — 1 
would  know  his  voice. 

Q.— Over  the   telepl-  v.— I  think 

so. 


Q. — How  often  had  you  spoken  to  him 
before  this?  A.— On  two  occasions.  1 
had  no  doubt  when  he  said  it  was  him 
that  it  was  him. 

0- — I  am  not  asking  you  what  you 
thought  then,  but  what  you  think  now, 
in  the  light  of  what  you  heard  Sullivan 
say?  A.— Well,  in  the  light  of  what  Sul- 
livan said,  I  still  think  it  was  Mr. 
Gamey. 

(2159) 

Q. — Where  did  the  telephone  message 
come  from  ?     A. — I  don't  know. 

Q.— He  did  not  say  ?     A.— No. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Frank  Sullivan's 
voice  over  the  telephone  ?  A. — Oh,  I 
know  Sullivan's  voice. 

Q. — How  often  have  you  spoken  to 
him  ?     A. — Five  or  six  times,  I  suppose. 

Q. — And  you  are  able  to  pledge  y.«itr 
oath  that  it  was  not  Frank  Sullivan  that 
telephoned  you  ?  A. — I  don't  think  it 
was  Frank  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  My  learned  friend  is 
quite  in  error.  My  learned  friend  should 
be  more  careful  in  what  he  says.  Mr. 
Gamey  and  Mr.  Sullivan  both  swear,  Mr. 
Gamey  said,"  I  think  I  made  the  ap- 
point myself." 

The  Chancellor  :  You  have  both  Sul- 
livan and  Gamey  claiming  to  have  made 
the  appointment  and  this  man  says  the 
voice  seemed  to  be  Gamey's. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  do  not  recollect  what 
Mr.  Gamey  said,  but  what  I  have  read 
to  the  witness,  and  my  learned  friend 
should  hesitate  before  he  says  anything 
was   done   unfairly. 

Mr.  Blake  :  That  which  has  been  given 
is  not  on  the  same  date  at  all,  it  is  the 
13th  of  January  and  not  this  date  at  all. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  At  all  events  I  was  rot 
referring  to  Gamey,  because  I  have  not 
present  to  my  mind  what  Mr.  Garner 
said  on  that  subject,  but  Frank  Sullivan 
says,  as  I  read  to  you,  "Did  you  on  that 
day  telephone  to  Mr.  Gamey  that  Mv. 
Stratton  would  see  him  at  2.15  ?  A. 
Yes."  A. — Oli,  well,  I  didn't  say  any- 
thing about  any  date  to  whoever  tele- 
phoned. 

(2160) 

Q—  This  is  the  date  we  are  refer- 
ring to  about  the  Globe  interview.  In 
the  afternoon  he  said  he  had  an  inter- 
view. He  said:  "I  have  an  interview 
written  out  for  The  Globe."  He  said 
something  that  he  wanted  to  make  some 
corrections  in  it.  Then  he  goes  on  to 
speak  of  how  the  appointment  was 
made.  Now,  do  you  know  what  time 
the  appointment  was  made  for  Mr. 
Gamey?       A. — No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q. — Then  do  you  pledge  your  oath, 
from  what  you  know  of  Frank  Sullivan's 
voice,    you    thought    he    was    the    person 
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who  telephoned  you?  A. — I  don't 
think  he  was.  That  Frank  Sullivan 
was. 

Q. — Yes,  will  you  pledge  your  oath 
that  he  was  not  the  person  who  tele- 
phoned you?  A. — I  will  say  I  don't 
think  it  was. 

Q. — Will  you  pledge  your  oath  to  it? 
A. — That  is  all  I  say,  no  more  than  to 
the  best   of  my   recollection. 

Q. — Do  you  pledge  your  oath  that 
you  know  their  voices  sufficiently  well 
to  say  who  is  speaking  over  the  tele- 
phone? A. — I  know  the  voice  of  either 
one  sufficiently  to  say  that  when  he  said 
it  was  Mr.  Gamey  I  thought  it  was. 

Q. — Are  you  giving  your  evidence 
fairly?  A. — I  am  giving  you  the  best 
answer  I  can,  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Q. — I    don't   think    so.        A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — I  suppose  you  know  Frank  Sulli- 
van could  say  he  was  Mr.  Gamey?  A. 
— Oh,  I  had  no  idea  of  Sullivan  in  my 
mind   at   all. 

Q. — I  am  not  speaking  of  what  you 
had  in  your  mind;  I  am  assum- 
ing that  you  believed  that  it 
was        Mr.        Gamey        speaking        to 

(2161) 

you,  but  when  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Sullivan  telephoned  the 
appointment  to  Mr.  Gamey,  and  Gamey 
says  he  aid  not  telephone  you,  I  ask 
you,  in  view  of  that,  are  you  prepared 
to  swear  that  it  was  Ganiey  who  was 
telephoning  you?  A.— I  still  believe  it 
was  Mr.  Gamey. 

The  Chancellor:  He  believes  it.  He 
does  not  know  the  fact. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  It  is  only  important  as 
showing  the  way  he  gives  it. 

The  Chancellor:  He  has  given  it  fair- 
ly and  fully  several  times  in  the  same 
way.  It  does  not  make  it  any  better 
to  repeat  it.  He  believes  it  was  Gamey, 
although  it  may  not  have  been  Ganiey. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Now,  Sullivan  says  at 
page  1347.  "Mr.  Gamey  asked  me,  either 
the  night  before  or  that  morning  when 
I  saw  him,  to  telephone  Mr.  Stratton's 
office,  and  find  out  when  Mr.  Stratton 
would  be  in."  His  answer  is,  "I  tele- 
phoned that  morning  sometime,  and.  1 
think,  Mr.  Myers  answered  the  'phone. 
One  of  the  folks  there."  A. — Who  is 
this,   Sullivan   saying  this? 

Q. — Yes,  that  he  telephoned,  and  he 
thought  it  was  you  who  answered  the 
'phone.  Now,  have  you  any  recollect  inn 
of  any  person  telephoning  ymi  about 
this  appointment,  if  Mr.  Ganiey  did  not 
telephone  you?  A. — About  Mr.  Gamey's 
appointment  ? 

Q.— Yes?     A.— No.  sir. 

Q. — You  did  not.  have  a  conversation 
over  the  'phone  with  anybody  as  to  mak- 
ing an  appointment  far  a  meeting  be- 
tween Gamey  and  Stratton?     A.      No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Johnston:  The  witness  is  speak- 
ing  about   a   different   occasion. 

(2162) 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  understand  you  are 
speaking  about  the  occasion  of  the 
Globe  interview  ?  A. — I  am  speaking  of 
the  day  before  the  Globe  interview. 

Q. — The  28th  of  January,  so  that  our 
minds  are  at  one  on  that.  A. — That 
is  the  time  I  am  referring  to. 

Q. — And  that  is  the  time  Mr.  Sullivan 
is  referring  to?  A. — I  don't  know  the 
time  he  is  referring  to. 

Q, — Is  not  that  the  only  occasion 
when,  so  far  as  you  know,  any  fixed 
hour  was  appointed  for  an  interview  be- 
tween Mr.  Gamey  and  Mr.  Stratton? 
A. — I  don't  know  that  any  fixed  hour 
was   appointed  then. 

Q. — After  Mr.  Gamey  telephoned,  if 
he  did,  did  you  enquire  of  Mr.  Strat- 
ton ?  A. — No,  I  told  him  Mr.  Gamey 
was  at  the  'phone  and  wanted  an  ap- 
pointment and  asked  him  if  he  would 
speak   to  him. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  him  speaking  to 
him  ?  A. — No,  I  jiist  opened  the  door 
and   told   him    and   went   away. 

Q. — You  did  not  hear  any  conversation 
at  all?    A. — No,  sir. 

The  Chancellor:  I  do  not  suppose 
we  can  finish  this  evening.  We  will 
adjourn  now. 

(At  4  p.m.  adjourned  to  10  a.m.  on 
Friday,  the  1st  day  of  May,  1903). 

(2163) 
SIXTEENTH    DA\  . 

May  1st,  1903,  10  a.m. 

Elgin  C.  Myers.  Cross-examination 
continued  by   Mr.    Ritchie  : 

Q. — I  was  asking  you  when  we  ad- 
journed last  evening  about  an  inter- 
view that  you  had  with  Mr.  Gamey  on 
the  29th  of  January.  You  said  you  first 
saw  him  on  that  day  I  think  about  two 
o'clock?     A. — About   two    o'clock. 

Q. — And  you  saw  him  at  the  build- 
ings  then?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  conversation  did  you  have 
with  him?  Did  you  have  any?  A. — I 
went  into  the  Minister's  room  when  he 
was  there. 

Q. — But  he  came  in  through  your 
room,  I  suppose,  to  get  to.  the  Min- 
ister's  room?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  did  he  say  to  you  when  he 
went  in?  A. — It  was  to  Costello  he 
spoke   when  he  came  in. 

Q. — Did  he  speak  to  you  before  he 
went  into  Mr.  Stratton's  room"  V 
No. 

Q. — Did  you  know  the  object  of  his 
visit  at  that  time?     A. — Yes. 
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Q. — How  did  you  know  it?  A. — 
Well,  I  had  written  this  interview.^ 

Q. — You  had  written  this  interview 
before  that.  How  long  before  that  had 
you  completed  it?  A. — I  had  written  it 
on  the  28th. 

Q. — And  given  it  to  Mr.  Stratton  on 
the  28th?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  take  it  down  from 
manuscript,  or  dictation?  A. — I  copied 
it  from   manuscript 

(2164) 

Q. — In  whose  handwriting  was  the 
manuscript?  A. — It  was  dictated  by 
Mr.  Stratton  to  one  of  his  clerks  from 
Peterborough — he  quite  often  comes 
up — Yokome. 

Q. — It  was  dictated  to  Mr.  Yokome? 
A. — It  was  given  to  him.  I  do  not 
know  how. 

Q. — If  it  was  dictated  I  suppose  it 
would  be  typewritten  afterwards?  A. 
— I  do  not  know  how  he  gave  it  to 
Mr.  Yokome. 

Q. — Was  it  typewritten  matter  that 
you  had,  or  manuscript?  A. — It  was 
manuscript. 

Q. — And  it  was  in  the  handwriting 
of  some  clerk  of  Mr.  Stratton's?  A. — 
Yes,  he  had  been  there  for  some  days. 
He   quite   frequently  comes    down. 

Q. — Not  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  the 
Department?  A. — No,  one  of  his  pii- 
vate  clerks  in  his  office  at  Peterbor- 
ough. When  we  are  unusually  busy  he 
often  comes  up  to  do  Mr.  Stratton's 
work. 

Q. — Now,  where  is  that  manuscript? 
A. — Oh.    that    is    destroyed. 

Q. — Did   you   destroy   it?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — When?  A. — At  the  time  I  read 
it.     I  never  keep  manuscript. 

Q. — Just  after  you  wrote  it  you  say 
you   destroyed  it?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — 'After  you  ran  it  off  on  the  type- 
writer?   A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  did  you  see  that  from  the 
time  you  gave  it  to  Mr.  Stratton  on  the 
28th — did  you  see  it  again  that  day?  A. 
— No,  sir. 

Q. — There  were  no  corrections  made 
in  it  on  the  28th?  A. — Well  when  I 
gave  it  to  him  he  started  to  look  over 

(2165) 

it,  and  he  said  it  is  not  quite  right,  or 
you  have  not  got  this  quite  right,  I 
have  not  time  to  look  over  it.  I  do  not 
think  he  started  to  correct  it  then. 

Q. — He  did  not  ask  you  at  that  time 
to  make  any  corrections  in  it?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — Then  you  supposed  when  Mr. 
Gamey  got  there  about  two  o'clock  on 
the  29th.  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing this  matter  with  Mr.  Stratton? 
A. — I  suppose  it  was  in  connection  with 
that. 


Q. — You  supposed  it  was  in  connec- 
tion with  that.  You  did  not  know  of 
any  other  object  he  had  in  view?  A. — 
I  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q. — How  long  was  he  with  Mr. 
Stratton  on  this  occasion,  on  the  two 
o'clock  visit?  A. — Maybe  twenty  min- 
utes. 

Q. — And  did  he  speak  to  you  as  he 
was  going  out?  A. — Well,  I  went  in 
to  speak  to  him. 

Q. — How  did  you  go  in?  Did  Mr. 
Stratton  call  you  in?  A. — No,  Mr. 
Hammond  came. 

Q. — Was  Mr.  Hammond  there  on 
that  occasion  before  Mr.  Gamey?  A. 
— Yes.  I  had  just  returend  from  lunch 
when  Mr.  Hammond  came  in,  but  Mr. 
Hammond  had  'been  there  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Q. — After  your  lunch  hour  was  Mr. 
Hammond  there  before  or  after  Mr. 
Gamey.  I  believe  he  had  been  in  be- 
fore, but  I  do  not  know. 

Q. — Then  he  came  in  while  Mr. 
Gamey  was  closetted  with  Mr.  Strat- 
ton?   A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  what  did  Hammond  say  to 
you?  A. — Well,  he  asked  me  if  Mr. 
Gamey — when  he  was  going  to  give 
that  interview — if  I  knew. 

(2166) 

Q. — Did  you  tell  him  then  that  Ga- 
mey was  closetted  with  Mr.  Stratton? 
A. — I  said'  he  was  in  with  Mr.  Strat- 
ton then. 

Q. — Then  did  Hammond  go  into 
Stratton's  room?  A. — No.  Hammond 
asked  me  if  he  was  ready,  and  I  said 
I  do  not  know.  He  asked  me  if  I 
would   ask  him. 

Q. — Then  you  went  into  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's room?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  asked  Mr.  Gamey  what? 
A. — Mr.  Gamey  was  just  coming  out. 
I  said   Hammond   was   there. 

Q. — And  what  did  Gamey  reply?  A. 
— He  said  he  was  not  quite  ready  to 
give  it — he  said  that  and  more. 

Q. — He  said  he  was  not  quite  ready. 
Did  Gamey  at  that  time  have  any  paper 
in  his  hand?  A. — Not  that  I  remem- 
ber.    I  do  not  know. 

(2167) 

Q. —  Did  Gamey  then  go  out  ?  A. — 
Well,  I  came  out  and  talked  to  Mr. 
Hammond — I  do  not  remember. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  Mr.  Gamey 
going  out  on  that  occasion  ?  A. — 
No,  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Hammond. 
He  may  have  passed  me. 

Q. — You  don't  recollect  whether  he 
did  or  not  ?  A. — No,  I  was  talking 
to  Mr.  Hammond. 

Q. — He  may  have  been  let  out  the 
private  door  ?       A. — I  do  not  know. 
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Q. — You  do  not  know  anything  about 
that?  Then  when  did  you  next  see 
Mr.  Gamey  on  the  29th  ?  A.— In  the 
evening,  with  the  exception  of  the 
time  1   met   him  in  the   elevator. 

Q. — What  time  did  you  meet  him 
in  the  elevator  ?  A.— Just  before  6 
o'clock  some  time. 

Q. — Had  you  been  out  of  the  build- 
ings ?  A. — No,  I  had  just  been  down 
stairs. 

Q. — Had  he  been  apparently  out  of 
the  building  ?  A.— I  think  he  had  his 
hat. 

Q. — At  all  events,  you  were  down  on 
what  we  call  the  ground  floor  ?  A.— 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  and  he  both  got  into 
the  elevator  on  the  ground  floor  ?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  this  was  about  6  o'clock  ? 
A. — Oh,  before  6  it  would  be. 

Q. — You  said  in  your  examination 
yesterday  it  was  somewhere  about  6? 
A. — Yes  ;  it  was  not  after  6. 

Q. — But  it  was  near  6  ?  A. — Per- 
haps half-past  5. 

Q. — At  all  events,  what  did  he  say 
to  you  in  the  elevator  when  he  met 
you  ?  Did  he  ask  you  if  Mr.  Strat- 
ton  was  in  ?  A. — No.  he  said  is 
Council  over  yet. 

(2168) 

Q. — And   you    said,    no  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  got  off  at  the  first 
floor  ?       A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— And  he  went  up  to  the  secojidl 
floor  ?  A. — He  did  not  get  out  at 
the    first. 

Q. — He  went  upstairs  at  all  events? 
Further  up  in  the  elevator  ?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q  —  And  .the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment is  on  the  second  floor  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Now,  how  long  after  you  met 
him  in  that  elevator  was  it  that  you 
saw  him  in  Mr.  Stratton's  office  or  in 
your  office  ?  A. — It  would  be  over  a 
half  an  hour. 

Q. — It  would  be  after  6,  at  all 
events  ?       A. — Oh,    yes,    after   6. 

Q—  Between  6  and  7  ?  A. — Some 
time  there — about  half-past,  perhaps. 

Q. — And  what  did  he  say  to  you 
when  he  came  in  about  half-past  6  ? 
A. — He  asked  me  if  Mr.  Hammond 
was  in.  I  said  Mr.  Hammond  had 
been- in. 

Q.— What  next  ?  A.— But  he  had 
gone  out  again,  and  was  coming  back. 

Q. — Did  Gamey  then  go  in  to  see 
Mr.   Stratton  ?       A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — How  long  did  he  remain  with 
Mr.  Stratton  ?  A. — About  15  or  20 
rninutes. 

Q—  Then  did  he  go  out  to  your 
room  ?       A. — He   did. 

Q. — There  was  no  other  person  in 
Mr.     Stratton's     room     at     the     time 
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Gamev  was  there,  so  far  as  you  know? 
A.— .\  o. 

Q. — And  after  15  or  20  minutes  he 
came  out  to  your  room.  Was  Ham- 
mond there  then  ?  A. — Hammond 
was   there. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  conversation 
with  Gamey  ?  A. — When  he  came  out 
— no — I   think  not.       Hammond  spoke 

(2169) 

to   him   right   away. 

Q. — Did  Hammond  and  he  have  any 
conversation  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  was  done  after  the  con- 
versation ?  A. — Well,  while  they 
were  talking  they  moved  over  to- 
wards this  table  in  the  corner. 

Q. — In  the  corner  of  your  room  ? 
A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  Mr.  Gamey  sat  down  ?  A. 
— They  both  sat  down. 

Q. — And  we  are  told  Mr.  Gamey 
made  some  alterations  in  the  letters? 
A. — I  do  not  know  anything  about 
what  he   did. 

Q. — You  did  not  pay  any  more  at- 
tention to  them.  Then  you  said  yes- 
terday that  some  one  opened  the  door? 
A. — Well,  I  have  a  recollection  that 
some  one  opened  the  door.  I  saw 
some  one  in  the  dopr,  I  do  not  know 
who  it  was.  I  did  not  see  them  plain- 
ly enough. 

Q.— What  time  would  that  be  ?  A. 
— I  am  not  speaking  of  the  exact  time. 
A. — It  was  while  they  were  sitting  at 
that  table. 

Q. — It  would  be  close  to  7  o'clock  at 
that  time  ?  He  came  in  about  half- 
past  6  and  he  was  15  or  20  minutes  in 
with  Mr.  Stratton  ?  A. — I  did  not 
fix  the  time  to  half-past  6.  It  was 
somewhere  about  that. 

Q. — You  are  not  fixing  it  exactly  at 
7,  but  somewhere  about  7  o'clock  when 
they  sat  down  to  the  table  ?  A. —  It 
might  not  be  as  late  as  7,  if  he  was  in 
before  half-past  6.  I  said  about  half- 
past  6. 

Q. — If  half-past  6  is  right  and  he  was 
15  or  20  minutes  in  Mr.  Stratton's 
room  ?  A. — It  might  have  been  20 
minutes   after  6. 

Q. — At  all  events,  it  would  be  be 
tween  half-past  6  and  7  some  time  ?  A 
— Some  time. 

(2170) 

Q. — And  you  heard  somebody  open 
the  door.  Did  you  see  a  form  in  the 
door  ?  A. — The  door  opens  my  way. 
I  knew  there  was  some  one.  The 
doors  opens  towards  me. 

Q. — Apparently  somebody  opened 
the  door  and  looked  in  ?  A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — You  were  not  curious  to  find  out 
who  that  person  was  ?  A. — Oh.  no. 
when  they  went  out  again  I  did  not. 
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Q. — Didn't  get  up  to  see  who  was  a: 
the  door  ?  A. — No;  1  was  standing  up. 
1  was  filing  my  letters.  I  was  stand- 
ing up. 

Q. — And  you  swear  you  don't  know- 
as  a  matter  of  fact  who  it  was  ?  A. — 
No. 

Q\ — Did  you  hear  who  it  was  ?  A. — 
1  have  heard. 

Q. — And  whom  did  you  hear  it  was  ? 
A. — 1    heard   it   was    Frank   Sullivan. 

Q. — And  from  whom  did  you  hear 
it?     A. — 1  heard  it  here. 

Q. — Didn't  you  hear  it  before  ?  A. — 
No,  sir. 

Q. — You  did  not  hear  it  before  ?  A. — 
I  read  Mr.  Gamey's  statement.  That 
is  all  the  information  1  have — what  I 
read  in  Mr.  Gamey's  statement,  and 
what  I  have  heard  here. 

Q. — Then  1  suppose  you  heard  Mr. 
Hammond's  statement  as  to  who  he 
was  there  ?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — bo  that  you  have  no  doubt  it 
was  Frank  Sullivan  ?  A. — Oh,  1  do  not 
know.      I   have   no   idea     of   it   myself. 

Q. — Then  did  you  see  Mr.  Gamey 
after  that?     A. — On  that  occasion  J. 

Q. — Yes,  after  they  had  been  sitting 
at  the  table.     How  long  were  tney  ait- 

(2I/I) 

ting  at  the  table  before  Mr.  Gamey 
left  the  office  ?  A. — Perhaps  ten  min- 
utes. I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  time. 

Q. — Did  any  person  go  out  of  your 
office  with  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Then  Mr.  Hammond  did  not  go 
out  with  him  ?  A. — Well,  Mr.  Ham- 
mand  went  out  into  the  hall  and  Mr. 
Gamey  went  into  the  Minister's  room. 

Q. — Mr.  Hammond  went  out  iITlo 
the   corridor?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  Gamey  went  in  to  the  Min- 
ister ?  A. — Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Hammond 
spoke  to  me  before  he  went  out.  He 
asked  me . 

Q. — You  are  speaking  of  what  took 
place  after  they  had  been  sitting  at  the 
table  ?  A. — Hammond  went  out  for  a 
few  minutes.     He  came  back  again. 

Q. — But  you  say  after  they  had  been 
sitting  there  and  after  apparently  Mr. 
Gamey  had  signed  this  interview — you 
say  Gamey  went  into  the  Minister's 
room?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  are  quite  clear  about  that  ? 
A. — Quite  clear. 

Q. — And  how  long  did  he  remain 
there  ?  A. — Just  in  a  minute. 

Q. — He  was  just  in  a  minute.  Did 
you  hear  what  passed  between  them  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  not  know  what  passed  be- 
tween them.  When  you  say  a  min- 
ute, do  you  mean  absolutely  a  min- 
ute, or  a  few  minutes  ?  A. — No;  he  just 
had  time  to  go  in.     I  mean  a  minute — 
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about  a  minute.  He  had  just  time  to 
go  in  and  come  out  again. 

Q. — AnJ  you  heard  nothing  that  pass- 
ed between  them  ?  A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Now,  then,  before  Gamey  went 
in  to  Air.  Stratton's  room,  tliat  as 
after  signing  this  interview,  had  Ham- 
mond left  tiie  room?  A. — Hammond 
asked  me  if  there  was  anything . 

Q. — Answer  my  question,  please  ?  A. 
— 1  beg  your  pardon. 

(2172) 

Q. — Had  Hammond  left  your  room 
before  Gamey  went  into  the  Minis- 
ter's room  ?  A. — They  left  about  the 
same  time.  They  went  in  about  the 
same  time — Hammond  went  out  about 
the  same  time. 

Q. — You  told  us  Hammond  went  out, 
but  that  Mr.  Gamey  went  into  Mr. 
Stratton's  room  ?  A. — Yes,  sir.  'I  mean 
out  of  my  room  into  Mr.  Stratton's. 

Q. — Hammond  did  not  go  into  the 
Minister's  room  ?  A. — No;  he  went  in- 
to tne  corridor. 

Q. — Did  Hammand  go  out  into  the 
corridor  before  Gamey  went  into  the 
Minister's  room  ?  A. — Oh,  it  was  about 
the  same  time. 

Q. — You  cannot  tell  which  ?  A. — No. 
I  was  speaking  to  Mr.  Hammond.  I 
was   not . 

Q. — Your  memory  is  not  good  on 
that  point?  A. — Well,  I  am  pretty 
sure  they  both  went  in  at  the  same 
time. 

Q. — Hammond  went  out  your  door  ? 
A.- — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  Gamey  went  into  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's room  ?  A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Then  how  long  was  it  before 
Hammond  came  back  ?  A. — Mr.  Gamey 
had  gone  out,  and  I  had  gone  into  the 
Minister's  room — oh,  two  or  three  min- 
utes, perhaps. 

Q. — Two  or  three  minutes  ?  A. — He 
had  gone  down  to  the  wash-room.  He 
told  me  he  was  going  there. 

Q.— Who  did  ?  A.— Mr.  Hammond. 

Q. — He  told  you  he  was  going  to  the 
washroom,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
came  back  ?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q—  Did  he  go  into  Mr.  Stratton's 
room  ?  A. — Yes,  sir.  I  had  told  the 
Minister  in  the  meantime  that  he 
was 

Q. — Where  was  the  paper  that  Gamey 
had  signed  ?  A. — I  do  not  know. 

(2173) 

Q. — You  do  not  know.  You  do  not 
know  whether  Gamey  took  that  in  to 
the  Minister  or  not  ?  A. — I  do  not 
know. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
given  by  Gamey  to  Hammond  or  not  ? 
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A. — Except  what  took  place  between 
me  and  Hammond  afterwards. 

Q. — Did  you  know  as  a  matter  ot 
fact  ?  A. — I  did  not  know  at  that  time. 

Q. — You  did  not  know  what  became 
of  it  at  that  time  ?  How  long  did  Ham- 
niand  remain  with  Mr.  Stratton  after 
Gamey  had  gone  ?  A. — Not  more  than 
five  minutes. 

Q. — Did  you  see  Gamey  after  that 
evening  ?  A. — No,  sir. 

Q.— Gamey  ?  A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  never  saw  him  after  that  un- 
til this  investigation  ?  A. — Not  that  I 
remember. 

Q. — You  have  seen  him  here.  You 
have  been  here  regularly  every  day 
since  the  investigation  commenced  ?  A. 
—  Yes?  sir. 

Q. — You  have  seen  him  here  ?  A. — 
Yes,   sir. 

Q. — But  between  the  night  of  the 
29th  and  the  commencement  of  this  in- 
vestigation you  pledge  your  oath  you 
have  not  seen  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. — Not 
that   I   remember. 

Q. — Then  you  have  note  books  in 
which  you  take  down  dictation  from 
the  Minister  ?  A. — We  take  it  down  in 
note  books. 

Q. — And  where  are  these  note  books? 
A. — They  arc  destroyed,  as  soon  us   I 
finish  one  and  take  another. 
•    Q  _ They  are  not  kept  ?  A.— Oh,  no. 

Q. — Have  you  any  note  books  that 
you  had  in  September  last  that  were 
in  use  in  September  last  ?  A. — No, 
sir.  There  would  not  be  room  for  any- 
thing  else   in   the   office   if   we   kept  all 

(2  174; 

those. 

Q. — Any  note  books  that  were  in 
use   in   January   last?  A. — No,    sir. 

Q— None  at  all?    A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  no  book  or  paper  in 
the  department  showing  the  number 
of  letters  that  go  out  on  any  day,  or 
the  persons  to  whom  they  go?  A. — No, 
sir. 

Q.— Nothing  of  that  kind  at  all?  A. 
No,  unless  the  messenger  keeps  a 
record  of  the  stamps.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  that.  I  do  not  think 
he  does. 

Q. — Then,  if  I  were  to  ask  you  what 
letters  were  written  by  the  Minister, 
or  sent  out  by  the  Minister,  oil  a  cer- 
tain day,  how  lrmg  would  it  take  you 
to  find'  that  out?  A — On  a  certain 
dav. 

Q. — Yes.    Suppose  1  asked  you  how 

many  letters  were  sent  <  >  1 1 1  on  I  lie 
TOth  and  nth  of  September?'  A.  — Well 
you  could  Only  do  that  by  going  over 
the  whole  til'-,  anil  taking  every  let- 
ter off  of  that  date.  We  have  never 
have  any  occasion  to  refer  to  letters 
in   that   way. 
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Q. — Then, 'you  have  nothing  which 
you  could  turn  up  as  you  could  an 
ordinary  letter  book  to  find  out  the 
letters  sent  out  on  a  particular  'lay? 
A.  —  No,  we  use  a  duplicating  sys- 
tem. 

Q. — Then,  you  could,  with  some  lit- 
tle trouble,  find  out  how  many  letters 
were  sent  out  by  the  Minister  on  the 
10th  and  nth  of  September?  A  I 
do  not  know  that  I  could  accurately. 
I  could  some  of  them. 

Q. — I  would  like  to  find  that  out. 
See  how  much  work  was  done  that 
day? 

(2  175) 

Mr.  Johnston:  We  will  try  and  rind 
it  out. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Is  there  no  index  to 
your  duplicating  system?  A- — No.  we 
have  no  index.  We  just  look  at  it 
from  the — when  we  want  to  find  a  let- 
ter— it  is  from  the  name  of  the  writer. 

Q. — Do  you  keep  an  index  of  the 
name  of  the  writer?  A. — No. 

Q. — No  index?  A. — The  files  have 
the  initials,  you  know.  A,  B.  C,  and 
so  on.  There  is  a  file  case  for  each 
letter. 

Q. — A    case    for    each    letter.      How 
long  will  these  cases  last  for  each  let- 
ter  ?        A — Well,    some    letters    1 
more   than    others. 

Q. — Then,  you  would  have  a  hie 
containing  the  letters  alphabeti:ally 
arranged  for  the  month  of  Septemb- 
er?   A. — For  the  month  of  September. 

Q. — Yes.  the  letters  written  in  the 
month  of  September?  They  would  ap- 
pear in  your  file.  A,  B,  and  C?  A. — 
All   through   them. 

Q. — How  often  do  you  have  these 
files  renewed?  How  long  does  it  take 
to  fill  np  a  file?  A.— I  cannot  tell  you* 
that  at  all.  Some  will  take  quite  a 
while,   and   others   not   so   long. 

Q._Usuallv?    Take  under  the  letter 
B?      A. — They    are    so    varied    I    ■ 
not  give  you  an  average. 

Q.— Tell  us  whether  a  month  or  two 
months?  A.— It  would  be  a  great  deal 
more    than   a    month. 

Q.— Six  Months?'  A.— Some  of  it 
would. 

Q.__And  some  it  would  not?  A.  — 
I  think  most  of  them  it  would- 

(21? 

Q —About  six  months. J  A— Yes  : 
however.    T    cannot    fix   that. 

Q—  Then,  perhaps  you  will  endea- 
vor  t<>?J 

Mr.  Johnston:  We  will  try  and  get 
that   for  you 

Witness:  I  will  get  anything  yOU 
want   to   know. 

Mr.    Ritchie:    Find    out    how      many- 
letters    were    sent   out.    signed    by    Mr. 
Stratton,   on    the    roth    and    nth    : 
tember,    and    vou    mav    fetch    or 
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these  files  here  so  that  we  can  see 
what  it  is  like".  A.— They  are  not 
mine. 

A. — I  have  no  doubt  the  Minister 
will  allow  you  to  do  it?  A.— If  he 
will. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  will  ask  Mr.  John- 
ston to  do  that. 

Mr.  Johnston:  We  will  show  you 
how  it  is  done.  We  will  bring  the 
papers  here. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Do  you  recollect  an 
interview  you  had  with  Frank  Sulli- 
van in  February  last?  A- — February? 
Is  that  the  time  he  met  me  in  the  up- 
per hall?     Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q. — The  time  he  swears?  A. — I  have 
not   a   very    clear   recollection   of   it. 

Q. — He  swears  he  spoke  to  you 
about  a  letter  he  had  got  from  Gamey? 
A. — Yes,   I    remember   the  time. 

Q. — About  the  fishery  licenses?  A. 
Something  about  that. 

Q. — Then,  he  says  I  had  Mr. 
Gamey's  letter:  I  went  in  and  got 
Mr.  Gamey's  letter,  and  was  going 
Stratton's  office?  A. — I  was  going 
out,  and  I  met  Mr.  Myers,  from  Mr. 
Stratton's  office?  A. — I  was  going 
down  that  hall  to  the  audit  office. 

Q. — "I  explained  to  him  that  Mr. 
Gamey  had  written  me,  and  he  wanted 

(.2L77) 

to  control  that  license  up  there,  and  I 
explained  I  had  seen  the  Nobles  in 
the  buildings  that  they  were  possibly 
looking  for  that  very  license,  and  I 
said  1  wish  you  would  in  some  way 
intimate  to  Mr.  Bastedo  that  Mr. 
Gamey  is  going  to  have  the  patronage 
of  this  district."  Do  you  recollect 
that?  Is  that  true?  A. — Those  are 
not  the  words  he  used. 

Q — Is  that  the  substance  of  what 
Mr.  Frank  Sullivan  said  to  you?  A. — 
Partially.  He  did  not  use  patronage 
in  that  general  way  at  all. 

Q. — In  what  particular  is  it  incor- 
rect? A. — Well,  he  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  the  general  patronage  of 
that  district — at  least,  that  I  recol- 
lect. I  was  not  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  him.     I  did  not  listen  to  him. 

Q. — You  can  either  contradict  him 
or  not?  A. — 1  do  not  think  he  said 
anything  about  the  general  patron  i--:- 
He  may  have  referred  to  patronage 
in  connection   with   that   license. 

Q. — He  says  I  wish  you  would  in' 
some  way  intimate  to  Mr.  Bastedo  that 
Mr.  Gamey  is  going  to  have  the  pat- 
ronage of  this  district?  A. — In  refer- 
ence to  that  one  matter  he  may  have. 

Q. — Is  that  statement,  as  he  has  put 
it.  true  or  untrue?  A — It  depends 
upon  the  meaning. 

Q. — The  language  is  plain?  A.  — 
Well,  is  it? 

Q. — Intimate  to  Mr.  Bastedo  that 
Mr.  Gamey  is  going  to  have  the  pat- 


ronage of  this  district.  You  under- 
stand the  English  language.  Is  that 
true  or  untrue?  A. — It  may  be  true.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  it  is  or  not,  with 
regard  to  that  one  license.  He  did 
not  refer  to  the  patronage  in  general. 
I  ,  did  not  understand  him  that  way 
anyway.  I  did  not  understand  him  in 
that  way. 

(2178) 

Q. — But  what  he  says  is,  that  Gamey 
is  going  to  have  the  patronage  of  this 
district?  A. — Well,  I  did  not  under- 
stand it  in  that  general  way  at  all. 

Q. — Will  you  pledge  your  oath  he  is 
stating  what  is  untrue,  when  he  makes 
that  statement?     A. — Oh,  no. 

Q. — That  may  be  true?  A.— I  was 
not  paying  attention. 

Q. — Did  you  say  you  would  acquiesce 
in  his  wish?  A. — I  said  I  would  see, 
I  think.  I  do  not  think  I  answered 
him  definitely.  I  was  going  to  the  of- 
fice opposite  Mr.   Bastedo's. 

Q. — On  what  floor  is  Mr.  Bastedo's 
office?  A. — The  floor  above  mine — the 
second  floor. 

Q. — Did  you  go  to  see  Mr.  Bas- 
tedo? A. — I  went  into  the  audit  first 
and  I  came  out.  Mr.  Bastedo  was 
sitting  at  his  desk. 

Q. — That  is  not  an  answer?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  go  and  see  Mr.  Bas- 
tedo?    A.— I   did. 

Q. — And  what  did  you  say  to  him? 
A. — I  asked  him  if  there  were  some 
people  by  the  name  of  Noble  in  his 
office,  he  said  they  had  been  there, 
but   they   had   gone. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  him  what  Frank 
Sullivan  told  you?  A. — I  said  I  had 
been  told  that  Mr.  Gamey  did  not  want 
them  to  get  that,  and  he  said,  oh. 
they  have  gone.  I  think  that  was  saH 
there  was  about  it. 

(2179) 

Q. — That  is  all  there  was  about  it? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  did  not  tell  him  what  he 
said,  that  Mr.  Gamey  was  to  have  the 
patronage?     A. — No,  I  should  have  no 

Q. — What?  A. — I  would  have  no 
reason  to  tell  him,  for  I  did  not  take 
it   in    that    Sullivan   had    said   that. 

Q. — Didn't  it  seem  to  be  a  rather 
strange  request?  A. — It  would  if  1 
had    understood   him    to    mean   that. 

Q. — Didn't  you  think  it  a  rather 
strange  request  of  Sullivan  to  make  to 
you?  A. — He  told  me  he  was  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Gamey's,  before  he  started  out. 
He  asked  -me  if  I  knew  Mr.  Bastedo. 
I  understood  from  that  that  he  did 
not. 
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Q. — You  understood  from  that  that 
he  did  not.  Now,  was  this  the  first  oc« 
casion  on  which  Sullivan  had  ever  ask- 
ed you  to  do  anything  for  him?  A.— 
1  think  so.  He  was  not  asking  me  to 
do   very   much   then. 

Q— What  is  that?  A.— I  think  that 
is  the  first  time  he  ever  asked  me  to 
do    anything-    ff 

Q. — Did  he  ever  ask  you  on  any 
other  occasion  to  do  anything  for  him? 
A. — Not  that  I   remember. 

Q. — You  did  not  demur  to  doing 
this?     A. — It   was   not   any   trouble. 

Q. — You  did  not  think  it  was  strange 
he  should  ask  you  to  do  it?  A. — ■ 
Well,  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
it.  I  never  thought  of  it  again  from 
that  day  until  I  heard  it  in  the  House. 

Q. — Tell  us  exactly  what  you  did  say 
to  Air.  Bastedo?  A. — 1  cannot  give 
you  the  exact  words. 

Q. — As  nearly  as  you  can?  A. — I 
asked  him  if  some  men  by  the  name 
of  Noble  were  there.  1  think  Noble 
is  the  name,  isn't  it?     And  he  said  they 

(2180) 

were  here  but  they  had  gone,  I  under- 
stood him  to  say,  without  arriving  at 
any  decision  in  the  matter. 

Q.— -  What?  A. — I  understood  they 
had  gone  without  arriving  at  any  de- 
cision in  the  matter,  and  that  cov- 
ered all  I  had  to  say  to  him.  I  said, 
Mr.  Gamey  did  not  want  them  to  get 
it. 

Q. — Air.  Gamey  did  not  want  the 
Nobles  to  get  what?  A. — That  he  did 
not  want  them  to  have  that. 

Q. — You  said  that  Gamey  did  not 
want  the  Nobles  to  have  that  license? 
A. — Those  were  not  the   exact  words. 

Q. — But  that  is  the  substance?  A. — 
Yes.  sir.  He  said,  oh.  well,  they  hav* 
gone,   and   I   said  all   right. 

Q. — Did  you  refer  to  particular  li- 
censes that  the  Nobles  were  seeking 
tu  get?  A. — No,  I  did  not  understand 
the    matter    at    all. 

Q. — But  you  knew  the  name  Nobles? 
A. — I  got  the  name.  yes.  I  knew  :t 
was    a   fishing   matter   of   some   kind. 

Q. — You  told  him  that  Gamey  did 
not  want  them  to  get  it.  and  he  said 
they  had  gone?  A. — I  did  not  even 
know  that  I  knew  it  was  a  license. 

Q. — And  did  you  make  any  report  to 
Mr.  Sullivan  of  what  you  had  dune' 
A. — No,  1  never  thought  of  it  again. 

Q. — And  it  did  not  occur  to  ypn  as 
strange  that  a  clerk  in  the  Public 
Works  Department  should  ask  you  to 
do  this ?  A. — It  did  not  occur  to  me 
;i-  -1  range  that  he  was  a  friend  of  the 
members  at  all. 

Q. — Didn't  it  occur  to  you  as  Stl 
he  should  a^k  you,  the  Secretary  of  an- 
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other   department,   to   go  and  do   this? 
A. — Oh,  I  do  not  know.     I  do  not  re 
member. 

(J. — You  say  you  have  told  us  there 
wab    no    intimacy      between      you    and 

(2181) 

Frank  Sullivan?  A. — Just  like  any  other 
clerk  around. 

Q. — Did  you  know  anything  about 
any  friendship  existing  between  Frank 
Sullivan   and    Gamey?     A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — Had  you  seen  them  together  be- 
fore?    A. — Together? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — No,  sir,  I  had  not. 
Not  that  1   remember. 

Q. — So  that  at  all  events,  although 
you  knew  practically  nothing  of  Sul- 
livan, you  complied  with  his  request'* 
A. — I  knew  he  had  been  a  clerk  in 
that  department  for  some  time.  I 
would  do  that  for  any  one  that  would 
ask   me. 

Q. — Now  you  come  to  the  conver- 
sation of  the  13th  January.  You  tell 
us  that  Mr.  Stratton  and  Mr.  Gamey 
met  that  day?  A. — Some  time  about 
then.     I  suppose  that  is  the  right  date. 

Q. — Where  was  Mr.  Stratton  during 
the  week  preceding  the  13th  of  Jan- 
uary? A. — Well,  he  had  been  in  Perth 
en   the  5th   and  6th,   I  think. 

Q. — When  did  he  return  from  his 
work  in  the  bye-elections?  A. — The 
night  of  the  6th,  so  far  as  I  remember. 
I  am  not  just  sure.  I  think  that  is 
right. 

Q. — But  you  cannot  tell  where  he 
was  between  the  6th  and  the  13th?  A. 
— I  said  he  was  in  the  Buildings  on 
the   7th. 

Q. — You  have  told  us  about  the  7th, 
but  apart  from  that  you  cannot  tell  us 
where  he  was?     A. — I   do  not  know. 

Q. — Do   you    pledge   your    oath    that 
Air.  Gamey   and    Mr.   Stratton   had   110 
conversation    about    the    bye-el 
on  the   13th?     A. — Not  while   I    was   in 
there. 

Q. — Nothing  said   about   that   at   all? 
A. — Nothing.     They  only  discussed  the 
Subject    when    I    was    there. 

Q. — Now,  von  told  us  that  you  open 
all  the  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Strat- 
ton ?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

(  2182) 

Q. — Those  that  are  marked  "private" 
or  "confidential"  as  well  as  those  that 
are  apparently  purely  official?  \  » 
Generally.  Alwjays  when  he  is  away, 
but  occasionally  a  private  letter  if  he 
is   the**" . 

Q.— If  Air.  Stratton  is  in  the  bui 
ou   open   these   private   and   confi- 
dential   letter^0     A — Generally. 

(J.— Do  von  rend  them  or  just  open 
them   and   hand  them   to  him   to   read? 
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A. — I  generally  get  the  substance  of 
them  so  that  I  can  tell  him  quickly 
what   is   in   them. 

Q. — Do  you  read  them  over  before 
you  hand  them  to  him?  A. — Gener- 
ally, yes,  not  carefully,  but  I  get  what 
is  in   them. 

Q. — You  see  the  distinction  I  am  en- 
deavoring to  draw  between  your  open- 
ing them  and  reading  them.  I  can  un- 
derstand your  going  in  and  opening 
them?     A. — I  look  over  them. 

Q. — You  not  only_  open  them,  but 
you  read  them?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Is  there  any  other  person  in 
your  Department  who  would  have 
any  knowledge  of  these  letters  but 
yourself  and  -Mr.  Stratton — any  other 
person  read  them?  A. — Weil,  the 
stenographer  would  get  a  knowledge 
from  tlie  dictation. 

Q. — When  the  reply  might  be  dic- 
tated?    A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — But  I  am  speaking  of  the  letters 
themselves.  Does  any  other  person 
read  these  private  and  confidential  let- 
ters beyond  Mr.  Stratton?  A. — When 
a  reply  is  dictated  to  the  stenographer 
I  generally  leave  the  letters  in  the  bas- 
ket so  that  they  can  refer  to  them  to 
get  the  address  if  they  do  not  get  it 
correctly.  They  do  not  read  them 
though — not  that  I  know  of. 

Q. — So  far  as  you  know  then  the  only 
persons  who  do  read  them  would  be 
ypursHf  and  Mr.  Stratton?  A. — So  far 
as   I   know. 

(2183) 

Q. — And  I  suppose  that  you  have 
taken  very  god  care  not  to  divulge  the 
contents  of  these  private  and  confi- 
dential letters?  A. — Xo.  I  do  not  tell 
any  one  what  is  in  our  mail. 

Q. — As  a  matter  of  fact  you  would 
not  disclose  to  anybody  the  contents  of 
the  letters  that  come  to  Mr.  Stratton? 
A. — Certainly  not. 

Q. — Nor  would  your  stenographers 
be  allowed  to  do  anything  of  that  kind? 
A. — Xot    if   we   knew    it. 

Q. — And  so  far  as  you  know  your 
stenographer  did  not  divulge  to  any- 
body the  contents  of  these  letters?  A. 
— I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q. — So  far  as  you  know  he  did  not 
or  she  did  not?  A. — So  far  as  I  know 
they   did  not. 

Q. — Now  do  you  recollect  during  the 
October  visit  about  taking  Mr.  Gamey 
down  to  a  room  on  the  ground  floor? 
A. — I   said   I   did   not. 

Q.— What?     A.— I   said    I    did   not. 

Q- — I  am  asking  you  now  just  to 
think  it  over.  A  room  afterwards  oc- 
cunied  I  think  bv  Mr.  Harcourt?  A  — 
What0 

Q- — A  room  that  was  afterwards  oc- 


cupied by  Mr.  Harcourt  or  any  one 
in  connection  with  that  Department? 
A. — I  do  not  know  any  room  there  that 
was  occupied  by  Mr.   Harcourt. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  on  the  occasion 
of  that  visit  in  October — think  it  over 
— because  Mr.  Gamey  says  that  you 
took  him  down  to  a  room  down  stairs 
wfiere  he  sat  for  some  little  time?  A. 
— I  do  not  know  what  room  I  could 
take  him  to  there.  If  anyone  wanted 
to  write  anything  thev  would  sit  in  our 
office.       They  generally  do. 

(2184) 

Q. — You  have  no  recollection  of  tak- 
ing him  down?  A. — I  did  not  take  him 
down. 

(J. — You  swear  you  did  not  take 
him  down?     A. — I    did  not. 

Q. — You  are  very  positive  about 
that?     A. — I  am. 

(2185) 

Q.: — \ou  are  very  positive  about 
that?     A. — I  am. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  how  long  he 
remained  in  the  office  during  this  Oc- 
tober visit?  A. — Well,  perhaps  fifteen 
minutes.  I  do  not  think  he  was  in  as 
long  on  that  occasion  as  others.  I 
could  not  tell  you  though  to  five  or 
ten  minutes. 

Q. — How  many  copies  did  you  make 
from  that  manuscript  that  was  handed 
to   you? 

Ihe  Chancellor:  Which  manu- 
script? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  That  was  written  out 
by  Mr.  Stratton's  clerk.  The  Globe  in- 
terview, my  Lord.  What  the  witness 
says  is  it  was  copied  from  manuscript. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  know  now. 
There  are  so  many  spoken  of  I  did  not 
know   which   it   was. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  This  is  the  only  manu- 
script I  have  heard  of. 

Witness  :  I  made  two  copies.  I 
always   do   since   I   started   duplicating. 

Q. — What  did  you  do  with  the  two 
copies?  A. — I  gave  one  to  Mr.  Strat- 
ton. He  did  not  tell  me  to  make  two 
copies,  but  I  did. 

Q. — You  made  the  two  copies,  and 
handed  them  to  him.  Did  you  ever  see 
these  copies  afterwards?  A. — Not  that 
I   remember — no. 

Q. — Then  what  you  had  typewritten 
from  this  manuscript.  Was  that  cor- 
rected in  any  way  afterwards  by  you? 
A.- — Not  by  me. 

Q. — Corrected  by  anybody.  A. — I 
do   not   know. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  anything 
about  that.  What  machine — what  type- 
writing machine  did  you  run  this  Globe 
interview  off  on?  A. — My  own  I  sup- 
pose. 
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Q. — Which  was  it  ?  Was  it  the 
same  one  that  you  typewrote  the 
Aylesworth  letter  on?  A. — As  far  as 
I  remember.  1  generally  use  the  one 
machine. 

Q. — You  think  it  was  the  same?  A. 
— As  far  as  I  remember.  We  have 
three  or  four  machines  in  the  office 
though. 

Q. — And  how  many  have  you  to  work 
•them?     A. — Two. 

Q. — Do  you  include  in  that  yourself? 
A. — Myself  and  the  stenographer — yes. 

Q. — What  is  the  name  of  that  ma- 
chine?    A. — 'My  machine? 

Q. — Yes.     A. — Remington. 

Q. — What  is  the  name  of  the  other? 
A. — The  one  the  stenographer  uses  is 
a  Densmore,  and  then  there  is  an  Un- 
derwood and  another  sized  Reming- 
ton in  the  office. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  conversation 
recently  with  Frank  Sullivan?  A. — 
Any  recently? 

Q. — Yes/    A. — Oh,  none  particularly. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  since  this  in- 
vestigation began — any  conversation 
with  Frank  Sullivan?  A. — I  think  I 
walked  down  with  him,  and  The  World 
reporter,  from  here  down  to  King 
street  one  afternoon. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  conversation 
with  him  at  all  about  the  matters  in- 
volved in  this  inquiry?  A. — No.  Just 
generally. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  having  a  con- 
versation with  him  in  front  of  the  Par- 
liament  Buildings?     A. — Yes,   I  did. 

Q.— When  was  that?  A.— I  think  it 
was  just  before  the  investigation  start- 
ed. I  merely  spoke  to  him  and  went 
on — just  a  minute. 

(2187) 

Q. — Did  you  discuss  the  matters  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Which  were  involved  in  this  in- 
quiry ?       A.— No. 

Q. — Swear  you  never  referred  to 
them?  A. — Oh,  well,  we  were  not 
discussing  matters.  I  suppose  we 
talked   about   it. 

Q. — What  do  you  understand  by  dis- 
cussing ?  Did  you  talk  about  it  ? 
A. — Those  were  the  matters  talked 
about — yes. 

Q. — The  matters  involved  in  this  in- 
quiry ?       A. — I   suppose. 

Q.— And  how  long  did  that  conver- 
sation last  ?  A. — Just  a  minute  or 
two.       He  was  talking  to  tin-  reporter. 

Q. — Did    you     join    in    the    convi 
tion  ?       A. — I   did.    sir. 

Q. — Did  you  walk  away  with  Frank 
Sullivan    from    this    interview?       A. — 

No.         I     think      the     reporter      walked 
away  first,  and  then  I   went. 

Q. —  Did  you  walk  down  with  him  ? 
A. — No,  1   was  going  home  to   '        '1 
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Q. — And  you  did  not  walk  any  dis- 
tance at  all  with  Frank  Sullivan  ?  A. — 
Not  that  I  remember,  unless  a  step  or 
two  on  the  walk.  I  don't  remember 
whether  we — 

Q. — How  often  have  you  spoken  to 
Frank  Sullivan  since  the  investigation 
commenced  ?  A. — I  speak  to  him 
nearlv  every  day  I  meet  him  in  here. 

Q. — How  often  did  you  speak  to  him 
between  the  time  Mr.  Gamey  made  his 
statement  in  the  House,  and  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  this  investiga- 
tion ?       A. — I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.— Several  times  ?  A. — I  cannot 
tell  you. 

Q. — Cannot  tell  whether  several 
times   or  not.       That  will  do. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Johnston  : — 

Q. — In  your  talks  with  Frank  Sulli- 
van, did  Frank  ever  tell  you  his  story 

(2188) 

of  the  matter  ?  A. — No,  sir.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  conversation  that 
I  remember  at  all.  Just  generally, 
like   I   talk  to   everyone. 

Q. — He  reserved  that  for  a  Tele- 
gram   reporter  ?       A. — Evidently. 

Q. — Did  not  take  you  into  his  con- 
fidence in  any  way  ?       A. — He  did  not. 

Q. — Now,  just  one  or  two  matters 
to  clear  up  this  examination.  Do  you 
know,  quite  apart  from  taking  Air. 
Gamey  anywhere — do  you  know  of  any 
room  in  the  building  downstairs  not 
occupied  by  the  department,  and  in 
use  by  the  department,  where  a  man 
cjuld  go  and  write  ?  A. — There  are 
committee  rooms,  I  believe,  down- 
stairs. I  do  not  know  what  commit- 
tee rooms  there  are. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  room 
where  they  are  supplied  with  pens, 
Ink  and  paper?  A. — There  are  pens, 
ink  and  paper  in  the  committee 
rooms,  so  far  as   1   know. 

Q. — Have  you  been  in  any  of  the 
committe  rooms  ?  A. — I  think  I  have. 
I    do   not   remember   when. 

Q. — Was  there  any  room  downstairs 
where  a  man  could  go  as  a  sort  of  pri- 
vate room,  that  you  know  of  ?  So 
far  as  your  knowledge  is  concerned  ? 
A. — I  do  not  know  of  any  particular 
room. 

Q. —  Downstairs  is  occupied  by  what? 
Mn  ground  floor?  A. — Principally 
the    Crown    Lands    Department. 

Q. — A  very  large  department  ?  A. 
— Very  large.  It  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  tloor. 

Q. — And  then  the  speaker's  quarters? 
A. — And  then  the  post  office,  ami  the 
King's   Printer, 

(-7iSq) 

Is  it  the  practice  in  all  the  de- 
partments for  the  secretary  to  open 
the  letters,  do  you  know?  A. — 1 
think  it   is.   so   far   as    I   know. 
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Q. — Now,  in  opening  Mr.  Stratton's 
letters,  were  yon  ever  advised  or  in- 
structed as  to  what  letters  you  should 
open  or  should  not  open  ?  A. — No, 
it  was  the  rule  when  I  came  in  to  open 
the   letters. 

Q. — Where  there  any  letters  kept 
secret  or  private  from  you  ?  A. — No. 
not    at   all. 

Q. — And,  therefore,  any  letters  that 
might  come  in  from  anybody  were  lia- 
ble to  be  opened  by  you  ?  A. — Yes. 
sir. 

Q. — Anything  suspicious  in  the  let- 
ters that  you  opened  ?  A. — Nothing 
at   all. 

Q. — And  if  a  man,  for  instance  Sims, 
whom  you  may  know  ?  Or  do  you 
know  of  him  ?  A. — I  think  he  has 
been   in   the    office. 

Q. — He  is  a  pronounced  Liberal 
from  Manitoulin  ?       A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Spencer  is  another  ?  A. — I  be- 
lieve   so. 

Q. — Brody  is  another — an  ex-can- 
didate ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — If  these  men  came,  or  any  of 
these  men  came  to  see  the  Minister — 
I  am  only  taking  these  as  an  illustra- 
tion— came  to  see  the  Minister  about 
any  matter  connected  with  the  consti- 
tuency in  which  they  live,  or  which 
they  represent,  is  it  an  unusual  thing 
for  the  correspondence  to  be  asked  for 
connected  with  any  particular  matter? 
A.— Not  at  all. 

Q. — And  what  is  your  course  in  a 
case  of  that  kind  ?  A. — When  the 
Minister  asks  me  for  letters  off  the 
file,  I  take  them  in  and  show  them  to 
them. 

Q- — So  that  any  person  asking  about 
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license  inspectors,  or  fisheries,  or  any- 
thing else,  would  be  able  to  get  the 
information  from  the  correspondence? 
A. — Oh,    yes,    sir. 

Q. — And  you  know  that  is  a  fact, 
that  that  is  shown  by  the  Minister  to 
people  who  would  go  there  ?  A. — 
Certainly. 

Q. — You  knew  Mr.  Bastedo  pretty 
well  ?  A. — Yes,  I  knew  him  pretty 
well. 

Q. — He  was  formerly  the  secretary 
— private  secretary  to  the  Attorney- 
General  ?  A. — Yes,  sir,  and  to  the 
Premier. 

Q. — Sir  Oliver  Mowat.  Now  your 
arrangement  of  letters  and  files — I  do 
net  think  it  is  quite  clear  how  that  is 
done.  Have  you  one  of  those  large 
files  alphabetically  arranged  ?  A. — 
We  have  a  large  filing  case  with  draw- 
ers that  pull  in  and  out.  We  file  the 
letters   under  the   initials. 

Q. — Suppose  a  case  comes  up  for 
the  appointment  of  Brown  as  License 
Commissioner,    just    state    what    would 


happen  to  those  letters  in  connection 
with  a  matter  of  that  kind  ?  A. — 
Well,  I  have  three  separate  cases  that 
I  put  License  Commissioner  letters 
under. 

Q. — What  would  be  done  with  the 
letter  ?  A. — Well,  you  see  the  licenses 
are    in    districts. 

Q. — What  would  be  done  with  the 
letter  ?  A. — It  would  be  put  on  those 
files. 

Q. — Would  it  be  put  on  a  separate 
file  under  Brown  ?  A. — No,  the  com- 
missioners would  be  put  under  the 
name  of  the  district.  That  is  the  di- 
vision. 

Q. — Then  I  will  take  a  general  let- 
ter. Take,  for  instance,  they  appoint- 
ment of  a  certain  individual  under  the 
letter  "B."  Take  Brown,  as  I  have 
mentioned    that    name.  How    would 

you  treat  those  letters  ?  A. — The 
letters  under  that  would  be  put  under 
the  name  of   Brown. 

(2191) 

Q. — And  where  would  that  file  be 
kept?      A.— In    the    letter    file. 

Q. — Then  when  it  is  completed  what 
is  done  with  it?  A. — Well,  it  is  taken 
out.  and  put  into  a  case  of  the  same, 
and  the  file  emptied,  and  it  would  be 
filled  again. 

Q. — And  what  is  done  with  the  old 
letters?     A. — Kept  in  the  office. 

Q. — So  that,  in  the  course  of  a  year 
how  many  files  would  you  have?  A — 
A  file  for  each  separate  matter?  A. — 
Well  we  do  not  make  distinctions  as 
to  matters,  except  in  that  one  in- 
stance, the  liceise  commissioners,  and 
the  issuing  of  marriage  licenses.  I 
have  separate  cases,  but  of,  course, 
they  are   all   in   the   one  file. 

(2 192) 

Q. — But  take  the  ordinary  course  of 
a  man  writing  to  the  department?  A. 
— They  could  be  filed  under  his  own 
name. 

Q. — That  is  a  special  matter— his 
own  name?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  got  separate  ones  for 
each  name,  except  where  they  refer 
to  the  commissioners,  or  something  of 
that  kind?  A.- — They  are  filed  under 
the  name  of  the  man. 

Q. — How  many  would  you  estimate 
you  would  have  in  twelve  months 
there — howr  many  files,  for  instance? 
For  instance,  I  go  to  your  office  and 
ask  for  information.  How  many  riles 
would  you  have  before  you  that  you 
could  pick  out  from?  A. — 36  in  the 
case,  and  the  transfers. 

Q. — I  do  not  quite  understand  you 
yet?  A. — I  do  not  understand  your 
question. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  If  he  brings  the  file 
here  we  will  understand  it  better. 
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Mr.  Johnston:  I  want  to  see  what 
information  I  can  get  for  you,  Mr. 
Ritchie. 

The  Chief  Justice:  If  you  are  going 
to  produce  a  file,  he  can  illustrate  it 
better. 

Mr.  Johnston:  What  I  want  to  know 
is,  what  I  am  to  produce.  As  I  un- 
derstand, we  cannot  produce  a  series 
of  letters  for  one  day,  for  instance? 
A.— No.  sir.  Any  file  I  might  pro- 
duce might  not  have  one  letter  on  a 
certain  day.  if  there  did  not  happen 
to    be    tli at    name. 

Q- — I  want  to  see  what  we  can  pro- 
duce to  satisfy  Mr.  Ritchie.  Just  tell 
me  how  you  would  produce  the  let- 
ters for  the  ioth  or  nth  September - 
the  letter.s  received? 

The  Chancellor:  The  letters  are  clas- 
sified according  to   substance  ?     A.   — 

(2  I9i) 

According  to   the  name,  my  Lord. 

Q — The  name  of  the  person  or  the 
subject?  A.— The  name  of  the  per- 
son. 

Q- — The  license  commissioners 
were  put  under  separate  name?  A. — 
That    is.    a    separate   file. 

Mr.  Johnston:  If  I  asked  you  for  the 
letters  of  the  ioth  or  rrth  September 
— the  letters  you  had  received — what 
number  of  files  would  you  have  to  look 
over?  A. — I  would  have  to  look  over 
every  letter  on  my  file.  There  are 
some  36  or  40  cases. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Is  that  what  you 
want.  Mr.  Ritchie? 

Mr.   Ritchie:   I  want  the  system. 

Witness:  Do  you  want  me  to  look 
through  all  these  cases? 

Mr.  Johnston:  That  would  involve 
36  different  files.  When  you  speak  of 
that,  you  mean  the  boxes  in  which 
they  are  kept?  A.— Yes,  sir,  and  the 
transfers.  They  may  have  been  trans- 
ferred   from    the   case    since   that   time. 

Q. — Then,  each  compartment  will  be 
made  up  of,  perhaps.  c,o  or  60  differ- 
ent matters?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Then,  as  to  the  letters  sent  out, 
would  you  have  to  go  through  the 
same  process?  A.— Just  the  same. 
They  are  filed   exactly  the  same. 

Q- — You  mean  transfers  from  one 
department  to  another?  A.— No.  The 
transfers  we  call  the  cases  in  which 
we  put  the  letters  when  we  take  them 
off  the  file.  When  the  drawer  becomes 
full  we  put  the  letters  in  a  transfer 
case  and  keep  the  transfer  case.  It 
is  the  same  as  the  drawer,  only  it  is 
not  in   use  at   the   time- 
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Q. — I  do  imt  want  any  mistake  about 
that,  because  we  will  get  whatever  they 
want.  For  instance,  here  are  several 
papers  pul  together.  That  is  under 
letter    "R"    Here    are    some    more    put 
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together  under  '"B."  For  instance,  say 
Brown  and  Barnes,  two  names  A.  — 
Yes.   sir. 

Q. — Are  they  kept  together  like  this 
under  each  heading?  A.  —  Under  each 
name. 

Q. — Are    they    allowed    to    be    loose 
and   separate   in   the  files,   or   are  they 
fastened  together?     A. — Each  letter  is 
put    under   its    own    initial.      You 
the   files   are   sub-divided. 

O. — Supposing  you  had  ten  letters 
for  Brown,  would  thev  be  fastened  to- 
gether?    A. — No. 

Q. — But  they  would  be  all  in  the 
one  place?  A. — Yes.  There  are  dif- 
ferent sheets.  Ba  and  Be.  and  so  on 
covering  them  all.  There  would  be, 
may  be,  thirty  different  compartments 
in  each   drawer. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  see  now  what  my 
learned  friend  wants,  and  we  will  do 
the   best  we   can   to   get   it. 

Q. — Then,  do  you  use  a  great  many 
note  books?  A. — Yes.  sir.  a  great 
many. 

Q. — Any  object  in  keeping  those,  or 
destroying  them"  A. None  at  all.  The 
letters   are   on   file. 

Q. — Do  people  read  your  shorthand 
readily,  or  can  you  read  other  people's 
shorthand  readily?  I  mean,  are  the 
note  books  of  any  use  to  other  short- 
hand writers0  A. — Not  at  all.  No  one 
could   read    them   but   myself. 

Q. — Then,    about    The_  Globe    inter- 
view.    Was   there   anything  private   at 
all  about  The  Globe  interview?      \ 
Apparently  not. 

Q. —  Just  in  this  connection, 
let       me       get       at       it    exactly.       I 
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do   not   want   the   details   of   what 
done,  but  let   us    see  who   knew   about 
that.      Mr.      Yokome?      A.— Me    knew 
about  it. 

Q.— Mr.  Stratton?  A.— Mr.  Stratt'-n 
knew  about  it. 

Q.— Mr.  Gamey?  A.— He  knew 
about  it. 

Q. — Mr.  Hammond?  A— He  knew 
about   it. 

Q. — Mr.    Myers?     A.— I   knew    al 
it. 

Q. — Before  it  was  published?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — With  reference  to  the  doors.  We 
have  the  plan,  and  we  can  sec  tor  our- 
selves.  The  door  leading  from  your 
room  into  the  small  room,  you  have 
told  us  is  generally  kept  open?  A. 
Yes. 

Q. — How  is  it  kept  open?  A. — There 
is  a  clasp  at  the  bottom  to  fasten  it 
back. 

Q—  Of  course  you  cannot  say  any 
particular  hour  or  minute  upon  the 
5th  day  of  July  whether  it  was  open 
or  shut?     A. — No,  sir. 
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Q. — But  I  will  ask  vou,  generally 
speaking,  from  the  time  the  Minister 
comes  there  until  he  leaves,  what  po- 
sition is  that  door  in?  A. — When  the 
Minister  is  in  it  is   generally  open. 

Q. — Why?  Any  object  in  having  it 
open?  A. — Yes,  because  I  have  to  go 
in  and  out,  and  others  may  have  to 
go  in  and  out.  I  cannot  open  the 
door    every    time. 

Q. — Then,  there  is  a  door  leading 
from  that  small  room  into  the  Min- 
ister's  room?     A. — Yes.   sir. 

Q. — Is  that  the  only  door  going  into 
the  Minister's  room?  A. — The  only 
door. 

Q. — Then,  the  one  going  into  the 
corridor  from  this  small  room  has  a 
Yale  lock  on  the  inside?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

(2196) 

Q. — Is  there  any  way  of  opening 
from   the   outside?     A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — Then,  you  have  told  us  about 
people  going  in — about  Ministers  and 
so  on?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Assuming  this  case,  what  would 
you  do.  For  instance,  5  or  6  people 
waiting  in  your  room  to  see  a  Min- 
ister, my  learned  friend  or  myself 
wanting  to  see  him  just  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  we  asked  to  see  him  special- 
ly as  a  favor,  and  he  consents,  which 
way  would  you  take  us?  A. — I  very 
likely  would  tell  you  to  go  out  into 
the  hall  as  quietly  as  you  could  and 
I   would   let  you   into   the   other  door. 

Q. — That  is  a  little  deception  on  the 
public  that  is  sometimes  practised?  A. 
— Yes.  sir. 

Q. — And  that  is  when  it  is  opened, 
for  that  purpose  only.  Then,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  bells.  Have  you  one  for 
each  of  the  heads  of  the  Minister's 
departments?    A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Has  he  connection  with  Mr. 
Lumsden's   room?1     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q- — Dr.   Chamberlain?'     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Mr.  Hunter?  A.— Mr.  Hunter 
is  not  in  our  Department. 

Q. — Then,  your   own?     A. — Yes 

Q.— And  Dr.  Bryce  of  the  Health 
Department?  A. -Yes.  and  Mr.  Chris- 
tie,  and   the   License   Branch. 

Q. — So  that  he  may  call  these  men 
without  sending  a  messenger?  A.— 
Oh.  yes. 

Q. — P'rom  the  different  Departments, 
across  the  coiridor,  and  other  places? 
A.— -That  is  why  they  were  put  in. 

Q. — You  saw  Mr.  Boland  there  very 
frequently,  vou  say?  A. — He  i*  in  oc- 
casionally— quite  often. 

(2197) 

Q. — What?    A. — He  is  in  quite  often. 

Q. — Do  you  know  his  business  at 
that  time  with  the  Minister?  Did  you 
know  what  it  was?     A. — I   knew  what 


it   was   about.      Business     matters     qI 
their  own. 

Q. — Did  vou  know  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  their  business,  when  Mr.  Bo- 
land was  there — I  mean  apart  from 
the  Department  entirely?  A. — Yes,  I 
knew. 

Q. — What  was  it?  A. — They  had 
business  about  a  railroad  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  the  details 
of  it?     A. — No. 

Q. — They  will  speak  for  themselves. 
Now,  you  were  asked  about  different 
days  and  different  times  and  different 
movement?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  profess  to  be  able  to  re- 
call absolutely  the  movements  of 
yourself  or  Mr.  Stratton  or  anybody 
else  upon  any  particular  day  or  oc- 
casion, unless  something  marks  the 
occasion  ?  A. — No,  sir,  not  by  the 
dates. 

Q. — Does  the  date  mean  anything  to 
you  at  all?  A. — Not  generally,  but  if 
you  give  me  any  circumstance,  and  ask 
me  the  particulars  of  it,  I  can  tell  you 
— and  I  very  likely  can  tell  you  the 
date. 

Q. — And  Mr.  Stratton  usually  gets 
back  from  Peterborough  on  what  day 
of  the  week?  A. — When  we  are  very 
busy  he  usually  comes  back  on  Mon- 
day, but   it  is   often  Tuesday. 

Q. — Then  at  that  time  in  the  Fall, 
up  until  October,  were  you  regular  in 
your  going  to  lunch?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Before  you  were  Private  Secre- 
tary?    A.— Always. 

Q. — Was  there  any  occasion-  during 
that  period  for  your  being  earlier  or 
later  on  any  day?  A. — None  at  all 
that   I   remember — not   at   all. 

(2198) 

tj. — Will  you  tell  me  who  lives  in 
the  house  with  you — what  man?  A. 
— Mr.    Douglas   Dewar. 

Q. — Does  he  have  his  lunch  at  the 
same  time  that  you  do?    A, — He  did. 

Q. — He  did  at  that  time.  Then,  when 
you  got  to  be  Private  Secretary,  your 
time  depended  entirely  upon  the  Min- 
ister's   movements?     A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — That  was  from  the  beginning  of 
October  or  somewhere  from  that  on? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — The  letter  dated  27th  October^  1 
will  just  look  at  that  for  a  moment. 
That  is  Exhibit  13.  Now,  that  was 
made  according  to  what  you  have  told 
us — this  copy  or  this  letter  was  print- 
ed before  its  apparent  date.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  that?  A. — I  do 
not  remember  the  date 

Q. — As  to  the  circumstances,  or  the 
reason  for  it.  you  do  not  know  any- 
thing?    A. — I   do   not   k.tow. 
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Q. — You  at  any  rate  were  not  asked 
to  alter  any  date  of  any  letter?  A.— 
No.  sir. 

Q. — At  any  time?     A. — No,  sir. 

Mr.    Blake":   Was   it.   altered? 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  do  not  know  that 
it  was. 

Q. — Or  to  change  any  date  of  any 
letter?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q.— And  the  duplicating  of  letters,  is 
that  done  in  other  Departments  as  well 
as    your    own?     A. — I    believe    so. 

Q".— Will  you  tell  us  just  what  Mr. 
Burrows  did  when  you  wene  there  in 
August,  September  and  so  on?  Just 
tell  us  what  his  work  would  be  gen- 
erally? A. — Well,  it  would  be  to  see 
that  the  office  was  kept  running  prop- 
erly, that  we  did  our  work  right — the 
Department. 

(2199) 

Q. — But  what  actual  work  did  he  do 
about  the  office  himself  personally  ? 
A.— Well,  he  did  not  do  very  much  in 
September. 

Q. — He  was  not  very  well  then  ?  A. 
— No,  but  he  had  done  general  type- 
writing, some  ;  he  had  not  done  as 
much  as  I  had.  I  had  it  nearly  all. 
But,  matters  that  he  could  attend  to 
himself,  he  typewrote  himself  general- 
ly. 

Q.— He  was  a  short,  stout,  thick-Set 
man  ?      A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  how  tall  are  you  about  ?  A. 

—  About  6  feet  1  inch. 

Q. — My  recollection  is  he  would  not 
be  more"  than  5  feet  5  or  6  :  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong  ?  A.— He  would 
not   be   more   than   that. 

Q. — You  are  very  slight  ?      A. — Ves. 

Q. — He  was  just  the  reverse  ?  A. — 
He  is  dark  and  short  and  stout. 

Q  — That  was  Mr.  Burrows  ?  A.  - 
He   was  a  very  nervous,  excitable  man. 

Q. — And  since  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober, or  about  that  time  you  would  be 
the  only  one  who  would  have  any  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  who  went  in 
and  out  of  the    Minister's   room  ?     A. 

—  Ves,    sir. 

Q. — Prior  to  that  time  you  say  your 
duties  were  such  that  you  would  not 
obscive  particularly?  A. — Nol  unless 
there  was  something  to  dravi  rov 
attention — I  would  not — no.  I  sat 
with  my  back  to  the  door  generally. 

£). — That  was  on  account  of  your  dut- 
ies, and  your  work.  A  person  knock- 
ing oh  the  door  in  the  corridor,  with 
Mr.  Stratton's  door  shu*.  c"il<1  !l  be 
heard  ?  A.— Not  by  Mr.  Stratton.  1 
do  not  think. 

Q—  You  do  not  think  he  could  ? 
Could  you  hear  from  where  you  were. 
where  you  usually  sat.  with  yqur  door 
open,  a  person  rapping  on  the  corridor 
d<  "  ir?      A.  — Certainly. 
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Q. — I  am  speaking  of  the  one  that 
goes  into  the  small  room.  A. — Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Just  one  word.  You 
said  that  you  did  not  alter  the  date  of 
that  letter  of  the  27th  October,  that 
there  was  no  alteration  of  date  ?  A. 
— I  did  nothing  with  the  date.  I  did 
nothing  with   the   letter. 

Q. — You  prepared  that  about  the 
23rd  October  ?  A. — I  did  not  prepare 
it  at  all. 

Q.— Didn't  you  ? 
Mr.  Johnston  :   No. 
Witness  :  This  is  a  letter  which  was 
handed  me  by  the   Minister  to  mail. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  It  was  handed  to  you 
before  the  27th  ?  A. — Well,  I  do  not 
remember.  It  was  the  same  day.  It 
was   the   day   Mr.    Gamey   was   in. 

Q. — The  23rd  ?  A. — f  suppose  he  is 
right.  I  do  not  know.  It  may  have 
been  the  27th. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  why  the  let- 
ter was  post-dated  ?  A. — I  do  not 
know. 

Ca — Are  private  and  confidential  let- 
ters to  Mr.  Stratton  put  on  your  of- 
ficial files  ?  A. — All  letters  are-put  on 
the  files. 

Q. — You  swear  that  all  private  and 
confidential  letters  addressed  to  -Mr. 
Stratton  go  on  the  official  files  ?  A 
—Yes. 

Q.--\ou  swear  to  that  positively? 
A. —  Unless  he  has  some  reason  for 
keeping  them  on  his  table.  Some  h? 
keeps. 

Q. — Are  they  not  frequently  des 
troyed  ?       A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Private  and  confidential  letters  ? 
A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — Suppose  the  private  and  con- 
fidential   letter    did    not    relate    to    the 
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department,  what   is  done   with   it  ?  A 
— Put   on   the   file. 

Q. — Whether  it  related  to  the  de- 
partment or  not  ?  A.— Yes,  sir.  It 
is  not  a  departmental  rile  exactly.  It 
is    a    til-    forfthe    Minister's    letter-. 

Q. — So  that  if  a  solicitor  was  writing 
to  him  about  some  matter  in  which  he 
was  interested,  and  in  which  the  de- 
partment had  no  concern  whatever. 
you  would  still  put  that  on  tl 
tieial  file,  would  you  ?  A.— On  the  tile 
— ves.   sir. 

Q.— On   the    official    file.        Iia\< 
ever   known    any    of    these   confidential 
letter-  to  be  destroyed  ?       A.— No.  sir. 

Q. — That  did  not  relate  to  the  de- 
partmental   business?        V     No,    sir, 

(J.— Then  see  if  I  am  accurate  in 
this.  You  do  not  keep  anything  to 
-how  the  correspondence  that  cornea 
into  the  office  ?  Do  yon  keep  any 
record    of   the   mail   coming   in  V    - 

No,   -ir.   we  have   all   the  letters   there 
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The  Chancellor  :  No  book  in  which 
you  enter  the  letters  received  ?  A. — 
No. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  And  in  the  same  way 
you  keep  no  record  of  letters  sent  out? 
A. — No. 

Q  — You  have  to  look  through  these 
files  in  the  uay  you  have  told  us  ?  A. 
— Yes.  Ii.  would  take  some  time.  I 
wouid  Ime  to  look  at  every  letter  on 
the    file. 

Q. —  Now,  see  if  I  am  correct  in  this, 
tint  the  official  letter  book  has  been 
absolutely  discontinued  in  the  de- 
partment ?  A. — -Yes,  sir,  in  our  of- 
fice. 

Q. — That  is  what  I  mean  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  asked  him  all 
thai  before.  He  said  it  was  discon- 
tinued in  October,  or  sometime. 


(2202) 


The  Chief  Justice  :  And  that  the 
separate  letters  are  put  in  their  ap- 
propriate place. 

Francis  Costello,  sworn.  Examined 
by  Mr.  Johnston  : — 

Q. — You  are  the  messenger  for  :he 
Provincial  Secretary  at  the  buildings? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — You  have  not  been  well  ?  A. — 
Not  this  last  while.       I  got  the  grip. 

Q. — Try  and  speak  as  loud  as  you 
can. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Do  you  feel  ill 
enough  to  wish  to  sit  down  ?  A. — 1 
can  stand  up. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Stand  up  as  long  as 
you  can.  You  were  threatened  with 
typhoid  fever,  or  something  of  that 
kind  lately  ?  A.— Yes,  but  the  doctor 
was  not  sure. 

Q. — You  have  been  at  home  until  this 
morning  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  have  been  messenger 
at  Mr.  Stratton's  office  for  how  long? 
A. — Since    the    1st   of  January,    1901. 

Q— Do  you  know  Mr.  Gamey  to 
see  him  ?      A. — I  do,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Mr.  Sullivan  to 
see  him  ?       A. — I  do,  sir. 

Q. — Frank  Sullivan  ?       A. — I  do.  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  seeing  a  re- 
port of  a  Conservative  caucus  in  the 
papers  in  September  last  ?  A. — I  do. 
sir. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  what  day  it 
was  held  on  ?       A. — The   caucus  ? 

Q—  Yes.  A.— On  the  10th  Septem- 
ber,  igri2. 

Q. — When  did  you  read  about  it  ? 
A. — On    the   nth    September. 

Q. — The  following  dav  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q— Was  your  attention  called  to 
anything  by  reading  that  ?  A. — It 
was. 


(2203) 

Q. — Will  you  just  tell  their  Lord- 
ships what  it  was?  A. — It  was  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Gamey  had  spoken  at 
that   convention. 

Q. — The  fact  that  Mr.  Gamey  had 
spoken  at  that  convention?  A. — Yes, 
sir,  and  that  Mr.  Gamey  had  been  up 
to  see  Mr.  Stratton  on  the  9th  Sep- 
tember, that  is.  the  day  before. 

— The  day  before  the  convention. 
Did  you  see  Mr.  Gamey  on  the  9th 
September,  fixing  it  in  that  way?  A. 
— I    did,   sir. 

Q.— Who  was  with  him?  A.— Mr. 
Frank  Sullivan. 

Q. — Did  they  see  the  Minister  that 
day?     A. — They   did. 

Q. — Were  they  back  again  in  Sep- 
tember?    A. Not   that  I   remember   of. 

Q. — Were  they  back  on  the  10th? 
A. — They  were  not. 

Q.— Or  the  nth?  A.  —  They  were 
not. 

Q—  Either  of  them  back?  A.  — 
Neither   one. 

Q. — And  were  you  there  all  the 
time?     A. — I    was. 

Q. — And  your  duty  is  to  show  peo- 
ple in  to  the  Minister,  or  to  take  their 
cards  in  ?  A — Principally. 

Q. — And  what^are  your  hours?  A.~- 
From  nine  until,  generally,  six 
o'clock. 

Q. — Do  you  stay  there  for  your 
lunch?  A. — No,  I  am  away  generally 
from  one  until  two. 

Q. — Were  Frank  Sullivan  and  Mr 
Gamey  ever  there  together  at  that 
office  at  any  other  time  since  the  9th 
September,  that  you  know  of?  A. — 
Thev  were  not. 

Q.— That  is   all. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Ritchie: — 

Q. — You  sav  that  you  read  the  re- 
port of  the  Conservative  caucus?  A. 
— I   did,  sir. 

(2204) 

Q. — And  your  attention  was  attract- 
ed to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gamey  was 
reported  to  have  spoken  at  that  con- 
vention?    A. I — I    do,   sir. 

Q. — Why  did  that  attract  your  at- 
tention any  more  than  speeches  made 
by  other  Conservative  members  ?  A. — 
Simply  this,  that  Mr.  Gamey  was  up 
to  see  Mr.  Stratton  on  the  9th  Sep- 
tember. 

Q. — Mr.  Gamey  was  up  to  see  Mr. 
Stratton  on  the  o,th  September.  Was 
there  anything  unusual  in  that?  A. — 
I  could  not  say  there  was,  except  that 
he  was   a    Conservative  member. 

Q. — You  knew  that  Mr.  Gamey  had 
been  elected  as  a  Conservative?  A. — 
saw  it  in  the  paper. 

Q. — And  you  believed  it,  did  you 
not?     A.— I   did. 
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Q. — And  you  st?J?  .more  strongly  be- 
lieved it  by  the  fact  that  he  spoke  at 
that    convention?      A. — I    did,    sir. 

Q. — As  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Whit- 
ney?    A. — I  dud. 

Q. — Now,  I  suppose  Conservative 
members  speak  frequently  to  Mr. 
Stratton?  A. — I  have  seen  Conserva- 
time    members. 

Q. — And  did  not  think  there  was 
anything  strange  ;\)out  that?  A. — Oh, 
no,   I    did   not. 

Q. — The  mere  fact  that  the  men 
were  opposed  politically  does  not  pre- 
vent them  having  personal  intercourse? 
A. — It  does  not. 

Q. — Then  this  was  impressed  upon 
your  mind — the  fact  that  Gamey  sooke 
at  that  convention?  A. — Well,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  at  the  time,  when  I  read 
the  paper. 

Q. — Rut  it  was  impressed  upon  your 
mind?  A. — Well.  I  could  not  say  it 
was    impressed    anv    more    than      anv- 

ing;  else,  probably. 

(2205) 

Q. — Now,  how  did  you  fix  the  date 
as  the  nth  September,  when  the  re- 
port appeared?  A. — How  do  I  fix  the 
date? 

Q. — Yes?  A. — The  report  appeared 
on  the   nth. 

Q. — How  do  you  fix  the  date  ?  A.— 
Which   date? 

0- — The  date  of  the  nth  Septem- 
ber? Have  you  remembered  it  ever 
since  you  read  it.  that  that  was  the 
date?  A — It  is  part  of  my  duty  to 
cut  out  and  paste  up  all  important 
political  meetings,  either  Liberal  or 
Conservative. 

Q. — That  is  part  of  your  duty?  A/— 
Yes.  sir. 

Q. — P>ut  you  don't  recollect  every- 
thing that  appears  in  the  reports  of 
important  Conservative  and  Liberal 
meetings?1  You  do  not  carry  that  ?n 
your  mind?  A.— Oh,  well,  as  a  ride, 
I  generally 

Q. — Well,  do  you?  Do  you  nn\< 
pledge  your  oath  that  you  carry  all 
these  reports  in  your  mind — reports  of 
both  Conservative  and  Liberal  mo-t- 
ings?    A. — T  could  not   say  tint   T  do. 

Q. — This  was  just  part  of  your  or- 
dinary   routine    work?      A.      Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Did  you  cut  out  this  particu- 
lar report:-'     A — T   think  I   did. 

O. — Will  you  swear  vim  did"  A.  ' 
will  not  swear  exactly,  but  it  was 
part   of   my  duty,   and    T   think   T   did. 

Q. — It  was  part  of  your  duty,  and 
if  you  had  performed  your  duty  you 
would  have  rut  it  out?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — That  is  all  you  can  say?  V  — 
Yes,   sir. 

Q. — But  you   have   no   distinct   r 
lection,   or  independent   recollection;  of 
having   cut    out    this    particular    report1 
A.  —  Nothing   more    than   that. 
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Q — And  when  you  cut  out  these  re- 
ports, where  do  you  put  them?  A. — 
I  place  them,  as  a  rule,  on  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's  table. 

Q. — Are  they  put  in  a  scrap  book? 
A.— No. 

Q. — You  cut  them  out  day  by  day, 
if  reports  appear,  and  put  them  on  Mr. 
Stratton's  table?  A. — Paste  them  on 
paper,  place  them  on  Mr.  Stratton's 
table — not  on  Mr.  Stratton's  desk,  but 
on  the  table  behind  Mr.  Stratton's 
desk- 

Q. — Where  he  can  see  them?  A. — 
If  he  wants  to  look  at  them. 

Q. — And  how  long  are  these  pre- 
served? A. — I  do  not  know.  I  think 
they  are  all  there  yet.  I  think  most 
of  them  are  there  yet,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

Q. — Are  they  kept  for  some  years  ? 
A. — 1    do   not   know  that. 

Q. — Because,  if  so,  you  would  have 
a  large  pile,  wouldn't  you  ?  A. — 1  do 
not  know  that- 

Q. — Surely  you  know  that.  You  say 
this  was  your  duty.  Are  they  kept 
piled  up  there?  Is  there  a  very  large 
pile  there  now?  A. — There  is  a  pile 
of  them  there  now. 

Q. — When  are  they  destroyed?  A. — 
I  do  not  know  that. 

Q. — Are  they  ever  destroyed  ?  A. — 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

(2207) 

Q. — Are    all    the    clippings    that    you 
cut   out   since  you   went  there  in  Janu- 
ary.   1901 — are    they    all    there     on     the 
tabic    behind     Mr.    Stratton?      A 
far  as  I  know. 

Q. — Some  of  them  may  have  been 
destroyed?  A. —  They  may  have  I 
never  destroyed  any. 

Q. — And  you  never  watched  to  see 
whether  they  were  destroyed  or  not? 
A. — I  never  did. 

Q. — Now.  do  I  understand  you  that 
you  have  carried  that  date  of  the  nth 
September  in  your  mind  up  to  the 
present  time  right  along?  A.  Not 
right   along — no. 

Q. — Tf  T  had  asked  you  before  this 
investigation  began  what  day  that  re- 
port appeared  could  you  have  told  me? 
A. — I  could  not  have  told  you  the  ex- 
act date. 

Q. — As    a    matter    of    fact    you    have 
been    looking    up    the     newspapers 
find     out     the     date?'       A.— When     Mr. 
Gamey    made     his     statement      in      the 
House   I   made  it   my  business  to 
up  that   date. 

Q. — When   Mr. (Limey  made  his  st 
ment    in    the    1  louse   you    made    it   your 
business    t"    look    up    that    date?     A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And    find    out      how     you 
state   the   date   here?'     A.  —  Yes.   -ir. 
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Q. — Now,  did  you  hear  any  part  of 
the  interview  that  took  pjace  between 
Mr.  Gamey  and  Mr.  Stratton?  A. — I 
did  not. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  That  is  on  the 
9th? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Yes.  my  Lord.  He 
says  on  the  9th.  Then  how  do  you 
fix  the  date  of  the  visit  of  Frank  Sul- 
livan and  Gamey  to  Mr.  Stratton?  A. 
— I  fixed  it  simply  by  the  Conserva- 
tive caucus  held  in  Toronto  on  Sep- 
tember 10th,  by  the  report  in  The 
Mail  on    September   nth. 

(2208) 

Q. — The  caucus  was  held  on  the 
10th?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  the  report  on  the  nth?  A, 
— Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Now.  how  did  you  fix  that  it  was 
the  day  before  the  Convention?  A. — 
Simply  that  Mr.  Gamey  and  Mr.  Sulli- 
van were   there   two   days   before 

Q. — They  were  there  two  days  be- 
fore? A. — Two  days  before  the  report 
appeared  in  The   Mail. 

Q. — As  soon  as  you  saw  that  report 
you  were  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Gamey  spoke  at  that  Conservative 
caucus  and  you  recalled  to  mi. id 
then  that  on  two  days  before  that 
Frank  Sullivan  and  Gamey  had  an  in- 
terview with    Sratton?     A. — I   do,   fir. 

Q. — And  that  of  course  was  some- 
what significant,  was  it  not?  A. — It 
appeared  so   at   the   time. 

Q. — It  naturally  occured  to  you  that 
that  if  Frank  Sullivan  had  a  man  in 
tow  he  had  got  him  solid  for  the 
Government?     A. — It    did   not. 

Q. — That  did  not  occur  to  you. 
What  was  there  so  unusual  about 
Frank  Sullivan  and  Gamey  seeing  the 
Minister?  A. — -There  was  nothing  un- 
usual about  Frank  Sullivan. 

Q. — Nothing  unusual  about  Frank 
Sullivan?  Why  do  you  say  that?  A. — 
I  simply  consider  Frank  Sullivan  as  any 
other  man  who  would  visit  the  Min- 
ister. 

Q.— What?  A.— Who  would  visit 
the  Minister — as  any  other  visitor. 

Q. — There  was  nothing  unusual  about 
him   seeing  him?     A. — No. 

Q. — He  had  seen  him  quite  frequent- 
ly before  that  and  after  that?  A. — He 
had  not. 

(2209) 

Q. — Do  you  swear  Frank  Sullivan 
had  never  seen  the  Minister  before 
that?  A. — I  swear  positively  he  had 
not. 

Q. — You  will  swear  that  Frank  Sul- 
livan never  saw  Mr.  Stratton  before 
that  time?  A. — I  swear  he  had  not,  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q- — Oh  come  now.  To  your  know- 
ledge.    You  pledged  your  oath  that  you 


would  swear  he  never  saw  him  before? 
A. — Well,  I  swear  he  had  not. 

Q.— And  you  will  stick  to  that?  A. 
I    will   stick  to  that. 

Q. — Did  not  know  anything  about 
him?     A. — Nothing  whatever. 

Q. — He  did  not  known  anything 
about  Stratton  before  that.  Now,  did 
you  think  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Gamey 
had  determined  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment?    A. — I  did  not. 

Q. — You  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
anything   of  the   kind?     A.— I   had  not. 

Q. — No  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
any  more  than  any  other  Conservative 
would  have  supported  the  Government? 
A. — I  had  not. 

Q. — Then  why  was  it  that  the  fact 
that  he  had  this  interview  impressed 
itself  upon  your  mind?  A. — Simply 
that  Mr.  Gamey  was  up  to  see  Mr. 
Stratton  on  the  9th,  on  the  10th  he 
spoke  at  a  Conservative  Convention, 
very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Conser- 
vative party. 

Q. — You  always  expected  him  to  do 
that,  didn't  you?  A. — Oh,  I  suppose  I 
did. 

Q.— Well,  did  you?  A.— Well,  if  he 
was  elected  as  a  Conservative  I  ex- 
pected he  would  speak  in  favor  of  them. 

Q. — So  that  would  not  have  impress- 
ed itself  upon  your  mind?  A. — But  the 
fact  of  his  seeing  Mr.  Stratton  and 
then  speaking  at  this  convention 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  Conservative 
party  appeared  strange. 
(2210) 

Q. — You  have  told  us  already  there 
was  nothing  unusual  in  a  member  of 
the  Opposition  speaking  to  Mr.  Strat- 
ton or  having  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Stratton  or  any  other  Minister?  A. — 
Nothing  whatever. 

Q. — So  that  now  we  have  an  occur- 
rence that  was  not  in  any  way  unusual, 
and  we  have  Gamey  taking  a  stand 
which  you  expected  him  to  take,  which 
is  the  stand  which  you  would  naturally 
expect  him  to  take,  and  being  so,  how 
were  you  impressed  with  it?  A. — I 
was  simply  impressed  with  the  fact  as 
it  occurred  at  the  time. 

Q. — Wrhat  other  Conservative  mem- 
ber spoke  at  that  Convention?  A. — As 
far  as  T  can  remember  Mr.  Hanna 
spoke  for  one. 

Q. — You  have  read  the  interview  re- 
cently, have  you  not?     A. — I  have  not. 

Q. — When  did  you  last  see  the  in- 
terview— at  least  the  report  I  mean? 
A. — T  saw  the  heading  of  the  report 
after  Mr.  Gamey  had  made  his  state- 
ment in  the  House,  but  I  did  not  read 
it. 

Q. — Did  the  fact  that  anybody  else 
spoke  at  that  convention  impress  it- 
self upon  your  mind?  A. — No,  it  did 
not. 
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Q. — It  did  not.  But  you  tell  thrir 
Lordships  that  this  did  impress  itself 
upon  your  mind  simply  because  Ga- 
mey  saw  Mr.  Stratton  in  September  ? 
A. — That  is  exactly  what  I  tell  them, 
and  Mr.  Gamey  was  to  see  the  Min- 
ister. 

Q. — You  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
Gamey  was  going  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment? A. — No.  And  no  other 
Conservative  member  was  up  to  see  Mr. 

(2211) 

Stratton  any  time  before  that  that  I 
can  remember  of.  Mr.  Gamey  was  the 
only  one. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  idea  from  the 
fact  of  Gamey  being  there  that  it  was 
probable  he  was  going  to  support  the 
Government  ?  A. — I  had  not. 

Q.— Now,  will  you  tell  us  the  date 
of  any  other  report  of  a  Liberal  or 
Conservative  caucus  ?  A. — I  remember 
a  Conservative  caucus  or  convention 
held  at  London,  I  think. 

Q. — What  ?  A. — I  think  I  remember 
of  a  Conservative  caucus  held  at  Lon- 
don, or  a  banquet  to  Mr.  Whitney,  or 
something  like  that — a  banquet  to  Mr. 
Whitney,   if  I  do  not  forget. 

Q. — When  ?  A. — I  cannot  just  recall 
the  exact  date. 

Q. — What  year  ?  A. — 1902. 

Q. — Some  time  in  the  year  1902  ?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — That  is  all  you  can  tell  us  about 
it.  You  have  a  recollection  of  some 
banquet  to  Mr.  Whitney  at  London  in 
1902.  Do  you  recollect  who  spoke  at 
that  convention  ?  A. — Mr.  Whitney 
for  one  spoke. 

Q. — That  would  be  natural.  Who 
else  ?  A. — I  do  not  remember  who 
else. 

Q. — You  do  not  remember  anybody 
else.  Can  you  tell  us  what  any  speaker 
said  at  that  convention  ?  A. — From  the 
drift  of  the  speeches  I  remember  read- 
ing, they  expressed  confidence  in  Mr. 
Whitney,  and  so  on. 

Q. — That  is  all  you  can  remember  ? 
A. — That  is  all  I  remember. 

Q. — That   there   was   a  banquet  held 
in  1902  at  London,  and  they  expr 
confidence   in     Mr.     Whitney.       What 
speakers    expressed   confidence  ?   A. — I 
couldn't  say. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  the  nann 
any  speakers  apart  from  Mr.  Whitney  ? 
A. — I  do  not. 

i  2212) 

Q. — Now,  can  you  give  us  any  other 
report  of  a  Conservative  or  Libera' 
caucus  ?  A. — I  read  an  account  of  a 
meeting  held  in  Wesl  York  T  think 
somewhere. 
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Q. — You  read  an  account  of  a  meet- 
ing held  in  West  York  ?  A. — I  think 
it  was. 

Q. — When  ?  A. — A  couple  of  months 
ago   probably. 

Q. — What  political  meeting  was  it  ? 
A. — I  cannot  say  that. 

Q. — Was  it  Liberal  or  Conservative? 
A. — Conservative. 

Q. — And  you  cannot  tell  us  anything 
about  it  ?  A. — Simply  this,  that  one  of 
the  members  said  that  Mr.  Gamey  was 
too  smart  for  the  Liberals  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect. 

Q. — That  was  after  his  statement  in 
the   House  ?  A. — I  believe  so. 

Q. — But  I  want  you  to  go  back  prior 
to  this  statement  and  give  me  the  sub- 
stance of  anything  that  was  said  at  any 
political  caucus  during  1902  ?  A. — I  can- 
not give  it  at  present. 

Q. — You  cannot  give  the  names.  You 
cannot  give  dates.  That  is  so,  is  it 
not  ?   A. — Not   just   now. 

Q. — Of  course  if  you  looked  it  up 
specially  you  could.  If  you  referred 
to  the  papers  and  studied  it  up  you 
could  tell  us  all  about  it  ?  A. — I  suppose 
I  cpuld. 

Q. — How  long  did  this  interview  on 
the  9th  between  Frank  Sullivan  and 
Gamey  and  the  Minister  last  ?  A. — As 
far  as  I  can  judge  about  twenty-five 
minutes  or  half  an  hour. 

Q. — Probably  twenty-five  minutes  or 
half  an  hour.  What  time  of  the  day  ? 
A. — As  near  as  I  can  judge  from  the 
circumstances  probably  a  quarter  after 
ten   the   interview   took  place. 

(2213) 

Q. — The  interview  took  place  about 
a  quarter  after  ten  ?  A. — As  far  as  I 
can  tell  you. 

Q. — And  lasted  from  twenty-five  min- 
utes to  half  an  hour  ?  A. — As  far  as  I 
can  judge. 

Q. — Which  door  did  Sullivan  and 
Gamey  go  in  at  ?  A. — Into  which  of- 
fice ? 

Q. — Into  Mr.  Stratton's  office  ?  A.— 
Through  the  door  entering  into  Mr. 
Stratton's  office. 

Q. — You  know  what  I  mean.  Did 
they  enter  through  the  private  door  ? 
A. — Through  which  private  door  ? 

Q. —  The  door  opening  into  the 
by  ?  A. — They   did   not. 

Q. — Who  were  present  in  the  outer 
office  when  they  came  in  ?  A. — I  was 
there  anyway. 

Q  _\Yho  else  ?  A.— I  cannot  swear 
to  anyone  else. 

Q. — Was  Mr.  Burrows  there  ?  A  — 
He  may  have  been. 

Q_Mr.  Myers  there?  V  He  may 
have   been. 
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Q. — You  cannot  tell  ?  A. — I  cannot 
tell. 

Q. — But  at  all  events  it  was  about 
a  quarter  past  ten  in  the  morning  they 
went  in  ?  A. — So  far  as  I  can  judge. 

Q. — Mr.  Burrows  had  been  ill  for 
some  time,  had  he  ?  A. — I  did  not  know 
that  at  that  date. 

Q. — You  did  not  know  that  he  was 
ill  in  September  ?  A. — I  did  not.  I 
knew  Mr.  Burrows,  and  I  never  agreed 
on  any  point  whatever. 

Q  —  What  is  that  ?  A.— I  knew  that 
Mr.   Burrows   and  I   never   agreed. 

Q. — I  do  not  suppose  'that  is  a  mat- 
ter of  much  moment.  At  all  events 
you  have  no  recollection  of  who  were 
there  when  he  came  in  ?  A. — I  have 
not. 

Q. — Did  you  let  them  out  or  did  Mr. 
Stratton  let  them  out  into  the  lobby  ? 
A. — Well,  I  did  not  let  them  out. 

(2214) 

Q. — You  did  not  let  them  out.  Did 
you  see  them  go  out  ?  A. — I  did  not, 
not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q. — You  did  not  see  them  go  out  at 
all.  Then  if  you  did  not  see  them  go 
out,  they  were  probably  let  out  the  pri- 
vate door  ?  A.- — Well,  they  could  not 
have  been  let  out  the  private  door. 

Q. — What  ?  A. — They  woud  not  have 
been  let  out  the  private  door. 

Q. — You  did  not  see  them  go  out 
at  all  events.  You  have  sworn  to 
that.  They  could  have  been  let  out 
the  private  door  by  Mr.  Stratton  with- 
out your  knowing  it  ?  A. — Mr.  Strat- 
ton never  lets  anyone  out. 

Q. — They  could  have  been  let  out 
that  private  door  without  your  know- 
ing it  ?  Answer  the  question  please. 
Do  not  hesitate.  A. — They  might  have 
been. 

Q. — Now,  how  do  vou  know  they 
were  there  from  twenty-five  minutes  to 
half  an  hour  when  you  swear  you  did 
not  know  when  they  went  out  ?  Can 
you  tell  us  that  ?  A. — I  know  they  were 
there  from  twenty-five  minutes  to  half 
an  hour. 

Q. — How  do  you  know  that  ?  You  did 
not  see  them  go  out  ?  A. — I  know  I 
had  gone  in  there  to  Mr.  Stratton's  of- 
fice. 

Q. — When  had  you  gone  into  Mr. 
Stratton's  office  ?  A. — As  soon  as  Mr. 
Gamey  and  Mr.  Sullivan  had  gone  out. 

Q. — How  do  you  know  you  went  in 
there  as  soon  as  they  had  gone  out 
when  you  did  not  see  them  go  out  ? 
You  have  told  us  that  already.  You 
have  pledged  your  oath  you  did  not 
know  when  they  went  out  ?  A. — I  know 
Mr.  Stratton  had  rung  for  me  that 
morning,  but  as   a  rule . 


(2215) 

Q. — I  am  not  speaking  of  a  general 
rule.  When  he  wants  you  he  rings 
for  you?  A. — Yes,  always  a  iter  in- 
terviews he  rings   for  me. 

Q- — Why?  A. — He  asks  me  it  there 
is  anyone  else  there. 

Q. — After  interviews  he  asks  you  if 
there  is  anyone  else.  You  were  not 
out  of  your   room?     A. — No. 

Q. — Then  they  must  have  gone  out 
the  private  door,  or  you  would  have 
seen  them  pass  out  through  your 
room?  A.— Oh*  no.  they  may  have 
gone  out  the  other  door. 

Q. — They  may  have  gone  out  the 
private  door?  A. — They  may  have 
gone  out  our  door. 

Q. — Without  your  seeing  them?  A. 
—They  might  have. 

Q.— Wouldn't  that  be  unusual  for 
them  to  go  out  without  your  seeing 
them?  A.— Nothing  unusual.  I  may 
have  seen  them  and  I  may  not.  I  do 
not  remember. 

Q- — You  have  sworn  that  you  did 
not  see  them  go  out.  Which  are  we 
to  take  as  correct?  A. — I  swear  this, 
1  may  have  seen  them  and  I  may  not 
have  seen  them. 

Q- — Then  you  want  to  take  back 
what  you  swore  before,  that  you  did 
not  see  them  go  out?     A. — I   do  not. 

Q. — You  want  to  let  both  stand 
there.  Now,  did  Sullivan  and  Gamev 
go  in  together?  A.— As  far  as  my  re'- 
collection  goes  they  did. 

Q- — They  did.  Had  they  any  ap- 
pointment, so  far  as  you  know,  to  meet 
the  Minister  that  morning?  A. — Not 
that  I  know  of. 

Q  —  Now,  will  you  be  good  enough 
to  give  me  the  name  of  any  other  per- 
son who  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Stratton  on  the  9th  September  last? 
A.— I  cannot  give  you  the  name  of 
any  other. 

Q- — You  cannot  give  the  name  of 
any    other   person   who    had    an    inter- 

(2216) 
view  with  Mr.  Stratton  on  the  9th.  nor 
on  the  8th?     A. — 1  cannot. 

Q.— What?    A.— I  cannot. 

Q. — Nor  any  day  in  the  month  of 
September?  A.— I  cannot  fix  the  month 
of    September    exactly. 

Q — You  cannot  give  the  name  of 
any  other  person  than  Gamey  and  Sul- 
livan who  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Stratton  in  the  month  of  September? 
A.— Except  that 

Q. — What  time  was  Stratton  there 
on  the  9th?  What  time  did  he  get 
there?  A.— He  got  there,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge,  five  or  ten  minutes  past  ten. 

Q- — Then  he  had  got  there  before 
Sullivan  and  Gamey  arrived?  A. — As 
near  as  I  can  judge — yes. 
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Q. — As  near  as  you  can  judge  he 
had.  Then,  what  did  .Mr.  Stratton  do 
after  Gamey  and  Sullivan  had  left? 
A. — After  Gamey  and  Sullivan  had 
left? 

Q. — Yes.     A. — I   do   not  know. 

Q. — Did  he  go  down  town?  A. — I  do 
n^t  remember  his  movements.  Wait 
until   I   see.     On  Tuesday? 

Q. — On  the  9th.  you  have  told  us. 
A. — On  the  9th  he  went  down  town 
about   a   quarter   to   twelve. 

Q. — What  fixes  that  in  your  mind? 
A. — He  always  goes  down. 

Q. — It  is  simply  because  he  always 
goes  down,  but  you  have  no  distinct 
recollection  of  it  on  that  day  any 
more  than  any  other  Tuesday?  A.-- 
No. 

Q. — You  say  he  always  goes  dx>wn 
on  Tuesday  about  what  hour?  A. — 
Between  half  past  eleven  and  a  inar- 
tcr  to  twelve. 

Q. — For  what  purpose?  A. — As  I 
understand  he  goes  down  to  a  bank 
meeting. 

(2217) 

Q. — Then,  when  did  he  get  back  that 
day?     A.— On  the  9th? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — I  could  not  specify  the 
exact  time  to  a  minute. 

Q. — Was  he  there  in  the  afternoon' 
of  the  9th?  A. — So  far  as  I  know  he 
was. 

Q. — Can  you  swear  to  it?  A. — I 
cannot. 

Q. — Cannot  tell  anything  about  his 
movements  on  the  9th  at  all.  except 
that  you  infer  he  went  to  the  bank 
that  day  because  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  the  bank  on  Tuesdays?  A. 
— I    will    swear   he    went   to   the    bank. 

Q. — Because  that  was  his  usual  cus- 
tom? A. — It  was  his  custom  and  he 
always  did. 

Q.— Now.  can  you  tell  us  any  ether 
place  he  went  to  upon  the  9th?  A.— ■= 
No 

Q. — And  you  cannot  tell  what  in  ur 
he  came  to  the  office  or  left  in  the 
afternoon?     A. — He  goes  to. the  office 

Q. — I  am  asking  about  this  day.  Can 
you  swear?    A. —  Xo. 

Q. — Nor  as  to  any  day  in  September? 
What  bank  is  he  a  director  of,  do  you 
know?  A.— I  think  it  is  the  Traders 
Bank. 

Q.— What?  A.  — 1  think  it  is  the 
Traders  Hank. 

Q. — You  go  to  your  dinner  at  what 
hour?     A. — 1    o'clock. 

Q- — And    return    at?      A. — 2    o'clock. 

Q. — And  what  you  say  is  that  you 
did  not  see  .Mr.  Gamey  after  that?  V 
— After  what. 

Q  —  After  the  9th  September?  A. — T 
did   not. 
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Q: — Until  this  investigation  com- 
menced? A. — Oh,  yes,  I  saw  him  be- 
fore that. 

Q. — Then,  when  did  you  next  see 
him  after  the  9th  September?  A. — I 
saw  him  later  on  in  the  fall,  probably 
a  month  or  a  month  and  a  half  after- 
wards. 

(2218) 

Q. — You  saw  him  about  a  month  or 
so   after   that?     A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Where?  A.— 1  rirst  saw  him  in 
our  office — that  is  Mr.  Myers'  office 
and  mine. 

Q. — About  a  month  after  the  Sep- 
tember visit?  A. — I  cannot  swear  it 
was  a  month. 

Q. — You  saw  him  several  times  in 
the  office  after  that,  did  you?  A. — 1 
did. 

Q. — At  the  time  Mr.  Gamey  went 
into  the  office  on  the  9th,  up  to  that 
time  you  had  not  known  him?  A. — I 
had  not. 

Q. — And  how  did  you  come  to  know 
him  then — on  the  9th  September?  A. 
— I  did  not  know  him  then. 

Q. — What?  A.. — I  did  not  know  him 
then. 

Q. — Did  any  person  mention  his 
name   to   you?     A. — Mr.   Sullivan. 

Q. — What  did  he  say?  A. — He  said 
Mr.   Gamey  from   Manitoulin. 

Q. — Did  he  introduce  him  to  you  or 
simply  say  Mr.  Gamey  from  Manitoulin 
wanted  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
Minister?  A. — I  asked  Mr.  Sullivan 
who  was  with  him  that  day.  and  he 
said    Mr.   Gamey  from   Manitoulin. 

Q. — When  did  you  ask  him?  A. — 
When  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Gamey 
came  into  our  office. 

Q. — You      asked    him      that    in      the 
presence     of    Gamey?     A. — I    did.      I 
could    not     say    in      the    present 
Gamey.     I  asked  Mr.  Sullivan  who  was 
with   him. 

Q. — You  knew   Sullivan?     A. — T   did. 

How   long  had   you   known    Mr. 

Frank    Sullivan?      A.— I    think     I    tirst 

met  him   in   the  session  of  1901,  as  far 

as   I   can  remember. 

(2219) 

Q. — Pretty  well  acquainted  with 
him  ?  A. — I  could  not  say  I  was  well 
acouainted    with    him. 

Q. — You     are   not    ashamed   of   him 
ly  ?        A.— I    am    n<  >t. 

Q. — You   were  acquainted  with  him? 
A. — I    was   acquainted    with   him. 
knew    him    to    speak    to    him.        I    could 
nut   say    I   was  well  acquainted. 

Q. — You    knew    he    was    employed    in 
■  f    the     departments?       A.— Yes. 
sir. 

In    the    Public      Works      Depart 
nient.       You  knew  that.       Now.  when 
did   you    tirst    make    the    statement      HI 
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anybody  that  he  was  there  on  tne 
gth  ;       A. — This  morning. 

Q.— That  is  the  first  time  ?  A.— 
No,   1  made  that  statement  before. 

Q.:_When  did  you  make  that  state- 
ment ?  A. — I  cannot  specify  the  ex- 
act date. 

Q.— How  long  ago  ?  Did  you  ever 
make  that  statement  to  anybody  until 
after  Mr.  Gamey  made  his  statement 
in  ti'<  House  ?  A. — I  made  it  after 
the  statement  was  made  in  the  House. 

Q— Then  from  September  9th  up  to 
the  time  that  Mr.  Gamey  made  his 
statement  in  the  House  you  never 
thcught  of  this  incident  of  his  being 
there  ?  There  was  nothing  to  recall 
your  mind  to  it  ?  A— Well,  yes,  I 
can  sav  I  did  think  of  it. 

Q. — Whv  ?      A. — I  cannot  say  why. 

Q .—  You  did  think  of  it.  In  what 
connection  did  you  think  of  it  ?  A. — 
I  had  heard  reports  here  and  there.  I 
do  not  know  where,  that  Mr.  Gamey 
was  thinking  of  supporting  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

(2220) 

Q. — I  see.  And  then  this  report  of 
the  caucus  of  the  nth  September  was 
recalled  to  your   mind  ?       A. — It   was. 

Q. — Did  you  link  in  your  mind 
after  you  heard  these  rumors  the  visit 
that  Frank  Sullivan  and  Gamey  had 
made  to  Mr.  Stratton  ?  A. — It  oc- 
curred  to  me. 

Q. — Did  it  occur  to  you  at  that 
time  that  probably  that  was  the  inter- 
view at  which  matters  were  arranged 
as  to  his  supporting  the  Government  ? 
A. — It  did  not.  I  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  that. 

Q. — That  did  not  occur  to  your  mind 
at  all  events  ?  Then,  whom  did  you 
first  tell  it  to  ?       A.— What  ? 

Q. — Your  recollection  about  this  re- 
port of  the  Conservative  caucus  ?  A. 
— Mr.   Johnston. 

Q  —  Did  you  tell  it  to  Mr.  Strat- 
ton first  ?       A. — I   did  not. 

Q. — Never  told  it  to  anybody  until 
you  told  it  to  Mr.  Johnston  ?  A. — 
Until  I  told  it  to  Mr.  Johnston. 

Q. — And  who  told  you  to  tell  it  to 
Mr.  Johnston  ?  A. — No  one  told  me 
to  tell  Mr.  Johnston. 

Q. — No  one  told  you  to  tell  it  to 
Mr.  Johnston  ?  How  did  you  come 
to  go  to  Mr.  Johnston  ?  A. — Mr. 
Johnston  telephoned  to  me. 

Q. — I  see.  Mr.  Johnston  telephoned 
to   you  ?       A. — Yes.    sir. 

Q. — And  you  went  to  his  office  ?  A. 
— Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Were  you  surprised  to  get  a 
telephone  from  Mr.  Johnston  ?  A. — I 
cannot  say  I  was. 

Q. — But  yet  you  had  never  told  this 
to  anybody  prior  to  that  time  ?     A. — 
I  had  not. 
Nl 


Q —Never  divulged  it  to  anybody  ? 
A. — Never. 

(2221) 

q_ And  you  were  not  surprised 
when  you  got  a  telephone  irom  Mr. 
Johnston  asking  you  to  come  to  his 
office  ?       A.— I   was   not. 

Q. Did   you    give   him   a    statement 

in  writing?       A.— No. 

Q.— But  you  have  no  idea  how  M.r. 
Johnston  came  to  know  that  you  could 
give  any  evidence  in  connection  with 
the  matter  ?  A.— -Nothing  more  than 
I  presume  Mr.  Johnston  knew  as  1 
was  messenger  there  and  ushered  visit- 
ors into  Mr.  Stratton,  probably  1 
would   know   something   about   it. 

Q  —  So  far  as  you  were  concerned^ 
you  had  not  told  anything  about  it  ? 
A.— So   far    as   I  know. 

q. — Now  you  say  you  saw  Gamey 
there  on  4  or  5  occasions  altogether  ? 
A.— I  would  not  say  4  or  5.  I  saw 
him   there   on   different   occasions. 

q  _Give  us  the  date  that  he  was  at 
Mr  Stratton' s  office  next  following  the 
9th  September  ?  A.— I  cannot  give 
you  the  date. 

Q— You  cannot  give  the  date  t  Was 
it  before  or  after  the  1st  of  October? 
A. — I   cannot  say  that. 

q  —What  ?       A.— I  cannot  say  that. 

q__ So  that  he  might  have  seen 
him  again  before  the  1st  of  October  ? 
A.— As   far  as   I  know. 

Q_ Then  you  cannot  pretend  to  fix 
the  date  that  he  next  saw  him  after 
the  9th  September  ?  A.— I  cannot  nx 
the  date  after  the  nth  day  of  Septem- 
ber. I  cannot  fix  the  date  after  the 
nth    September. 

Q— I  understand  you  to  say  you  did 
not  see  him  on  the  nth  September 
there  ?       A.— I   did   not. 

Q. — And  you  cannot  fix  any  other 
day  in  September  after  the  nth  ?  A. 
—After   the    nth  ? 

(2222) 

Q.— Yes.       A.— No. 

Q. — You  cannot  fix  as  to  whether  he 
saw  him  in  September  any  date  after 
the  nth  ?  / 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is   Gamey  J 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Yes,  my  Lord%  You 
understand  I  am  referring  to  Gamey  . 
a Yes    sir. 

Q  —He  might  or  might  not  ?  You 
don't  recollect  ?'     A.— I  don't  recollect 

Q— He  might  or  might  not  have? 
You  don't  recollect  ?  And  you  will 
not  pledge  your  oath  either  oneway 
or  the   other  ?       A.— I  will  not 

Q._ Then  can  you  say  whether  he 
saw  him  in  the  month  of  October  or 
not  ?       A. — I   cannot   say. 

Q_ Can  you  say  whether  he  saw 
him  in  the  month  of  November  ?  A. 
— I  cannot  say. 
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Q. — Or  December  ?  A. — I  cannot 
say. 

Q.— Or  January  ?  A. — Yes,  I  can 
pledge  my  oath  he  saw  him  in  Janu- 
ary. 

Q. — You  can  pledge  your  oath  'hat 
you  saw  him  in  January,  but  you  can- 
not pledge  your  oath  that  he  was  not 
there  after  the  nth  September  or  in 
October,  November  or  December  ? 
A. — I  will  pledge  my  oath  this  far, 
that  I  saw  Mr.  Gamey  later  on  after 
the  9th   September. 

Q. — That  is  all  you  can  say,  but  you 
cannot  fix  the  time  ?  A. — That  is  be- 
fore January. 

Q. — That  is  before  January.  You 
can  pledge  your  oath  that  you  did  see 
him  between  the  9th  of  September  and 
the  beginning  of  January  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

(2,223) 

Q. — On  how  many  occasions  did  you 
see  him  between  these  times?  A-  — 
Once  only. 

Q. — Once  only.  But  you  cannot  pre- 
tend to  give  us  the  month?  A. — I  can- 
not give  the  month. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  what  time  of 
day  he  went  there,  between  the  9th  of 
September  and  the  1st  of  January? 

A. — Between    what  ? 

Q. — Do  you  remember  what  time  of 
day?  You  say  he  did  make  a  visit 
somewhere  in  between,  but  you  can- 
not fix  the  date  or  even  fix  the  month. 
Can  you  fix  the  time,  that  is,  the  hour 
of  the  day,  that  he  saw  Mr.  Stratton 
in  the  interval  between  the  9th  Sep- 
tember and  the  1st  January?  A.  —  I 
cannot  fix  the  hour  exactly,  but  I  know 
it   was   in   the   forenoon. 

Q. — What  enables  you  to  say  it  was 
in  the  forenoon?  A — Simply  this.  I 
took  a  pitcher  of  water  into  Mr.  Strat- 
tori's   bedroom. 

Q. — When?  That  morning?  A.  — 
That   morning. 

Q. — Where  did  Mr.  Gamey  see  Mr. 
Stratton?  Was  it  in  his  bed -room? 
A. — In  his  room,  in  his  private  room. 

Q. — How  does  the  incident  of  taking 
in  a  pitcher  of  water  help  your  mem- 
ory? A. — Well,  it  helps  my  memorv 
— that  is  all. 

Q — Don't  you  do  that  every  -norn- 
ing?     A. — Take  a  pitcher  of  water? 

Q. — Yes?     A.   —  As   a   general   rule. 

Q. — Every  morning?  A. — I  take  a 
pitcher  of  wafer,  as  a  general  rule, 
before    Mr.    Stratton    enters    his    office. 

Q. — You  take  it  in,  as  a  general 
rule,  before  Mr.  Stratton  enters  his 
office0     A. — Yes,  sir. 

C2.224) 

Q. — Then,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
second  visit  of  Mr.  Gamey's.  when  you 
saw   him,   you   say,   following  out  your 
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usual  custom,  you  took  in  a  pitcher 
of  water  to  Mr.  Stratton's  bed-room? 
A. — I  took  in  a  pitcher  of  water  that 
morning  later  than  usual. 

Q. — Was  it  your  usual  hour  for  tak- 
ing in  a  pitcher  of  water?  A. — Be- 
tween 9  o'clock  and  a  quarter  past. 

Q. — Now,  on  this  particular  day, 
what  time  did  you  take  it  in?  A. — it 
was    after    10   o'clock   anyway. 

Q. — Well,  now,  will  you  tell  us  how 
you  fix  that  in  your  mind?  A. — Fix 
which? 

Q. — How  do  you  fix  in  your  mind 
the  fact  that  you  took  in  the  pitcher 
of  water  on  this  day  later  than  on 
ordinary  days,  or  other  days?  A. — I 
remember  taking  in  the  pitcher  of 
water,  and  I  remember  Mr.  Gamey 
speaking  to  Mr.  Stratton — sitting  be- 
side   Mr.    Stratton. 

Q. — Did  you  take  in  the  pitcher  of 
water    to    Mr.    Stratton's    bed-room? 
A.— On  that  day? 

Q.— Yes.     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Was  Stratton  in  the  bed-room? 
A. — He  was  at  his  desk. 

Q. — Was  he  in  the  bed-room?  A.— 
He  was  not. 

Q. — Then  you  passed  through  .  nd 
left  them  there?     A. — I  did. 

Q. — Now,  what  is  this  that  enables 
you  to  say  that  it  was  later  than 
usual?  Mr."  Stratton,  I  suppose,  is  in 
his  office  at  9  o'clock  on  some  morn- 
ings, or  a  quarter  past  9?  •  A.— Very 
seldom  in  his  office  at  9  o'clock. 

Q. — There  at  a  quarter  past  9  or 
half-past  9  ?  A. — Generally  half-past 
9  Mr.   Stratton  enters  his  office. 

(2225) 

Q. — And  that  is  the  only  thing  you 
can  think  of,  that  you  took  in  the 
pitcher  of  water  a  little  later  that  day 
than  usual,  and  you  saw  Mr.  Gamey 
in   Stratton's   office?     A. — I   did,  sir. 

Q. — That  is  trie  first  time  you  saw 
him  that  day?     A. — Mr.  Gamey? 

Q.— Yes?      A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — First  saw  him  in  Mr-  Stratton's 
office.  That  is  Mr.  Stratton's  private 
office,  you  mean?  A.  —  Mr.  Stratton's 
private  office. 

Q. — How  did  he  get  in  there?  A. — 
In  Mr.  Stratton's  private  offl 

Q. — Yes.     A. — I  ushered  him   in. 

Q. — You  told  us  a  moment  ago  that 
the  first  you  saw  of  him  was  in  the 
private  office?  A. — Well.  I  did  not  in- 
tend  you    to   take    that    meaning. 

Q. — Well,  you  made  that  statement, 
and  I  can  only  take  the  meaning  the 
English  language  conveys  ?  A.  —  I 
make  this  statement,  that  I  ushered 
Mr.  Gamey  into  Mr.  Stratton's  of- 
fice. 

Q. — Then  you  were  not  correct  in 
saying  that  you  first  saw  him  on  that 
ion  in  Mr.  Stratton's  private 
office?     A. — I   am  not. 
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q  _You  saw  him  first  in  your  own 
office?     A— I  did.  . 

Q—  Did  anyone  go  in  with  him  on 
that  occasion?     A. — No.     _ 

q  _Who  were  present  in  the  outer 
office  when  he  came  ?  A.— I  could  not 
swear   to  who   was   present. 

Q_ Was  Mr.  Myers  there?  A.  — 
He   may   have   been. 

Q_ Anybody  else  there.— I  cannot 
swear   to   it. 

(2225  J/2  ) 

Q— You  cannot  pledge  your  oath 
as  to  who  was  there?  Did  you  see 
anybody  else  there-  on  that  day?  A. — 
I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

Q  —  You  cannot  give  the  name  of 
any  other  person  who  was  there  thit 
day.  Just  answer,  please?  A.  I  can- 
not. 

Q. — How  long,  on  that  occasion,  did 
he  remain  with  Mr.  Stratton?  A.  — 
On   the    October  visit? 

Q. — You  could  not  fix  it  as  an  Oc- 
tober visit.  You  said  it  was  some- 
where between  the  9th  September  and 
the  beginning  of  January?  A. — That 
was  the  next  visit. 

Q — You  cannot  give  it  any  more 
definitely  than  that  ?  A. — There  is 
nothing  in  my  mind  to  make  the  visit 
any  longer  than  15  or  20  minutes. 

Q. — What  ?  A.  —  Nothing  more 
than  15  or  20  minutes. 

Q. — Have  you  a  recollection  it  was 
15  or  20  minutes?  A. — I  cannot  swear 
it  was,  exactly. 

Q. — Did  you  let  him  out?  A. — I  did 
not  let  him  out. 

Q.— Who  did  let  him  out?  A. —He 
came  out  himself,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q. — You  know  what  I  mean.  Did 
he  pass  through  your  office?  A.  — 
Through  mv  office? 

Q. — Yes?  A. — I  cannot  swe3r  that 
he  did. 

Q. — You  cannot  swear  that  he  did. 
He  may  have  been  let  out  the  private 
door  into  the  corridor?  You  cannot 
say  how  that  is?  A.  —  I  can  say  this, 
as  long  as  I  am  in  the  office,  T  have 
yet  to  find  out  any  one  who  went  out 
of  the  private   door. 

Q. — But  you  have  no  recollection  of 
his  passing  out  ?  You  have 
no  recollection,  you  told  me, 
of       his       passing       out       on       that 
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occasion  ?  A. — Of  his  passing  out  ? 
Q.— Yes  ?  A.— No. 
Q. — You  have  not.  You  have  no 
recollection  of  any  other  person  who 
saw  Mr.  Stratton  on  that  day.  Now, 
then,  you  cannot  speak  of  any  other 
occasion  until  we  get  to  January.  Then 
tell  us  what  you  know  about  the  Janu- 
ary visit  ? 


The  Chancellor  :  I  thought  this  was 
the  January  visit. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  understand  first  he 
saw  him  on  the  9th  September,  he  saw 
him  some  time  between  the  9th 
September  and  the  1st  of  January, 
but  he  cannot  give  the  month.  Then 
he  says  he  does  recollect  that  he  did 
see  him  in  January. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  thought  he  called  this 
the  October  visit. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  He  said  that  and  then 
he  took  it  back. 

Witness  :  So  Mr.  Gamey  says. 
Mr.   Blake  :   He  called  this  the  Oc- 
tober visit. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  He  said  a  month  or 
six  weeks  afterwards.  That  was  the 
nearest  he  could  give. 

Mr.  Blake  :  He  called  it  the  October 
visit  ?  • 

Witness  :  That  is  what  Mr.  Gamey 
says. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Then  you  saw  him  in 
January?     A. — I   did.  . 

Q._ What  fixes  that  in  your  mind  ? 
A.— Well,  I  saw  him  on  three  oc- 
casions in  January. 

Q. — You  saw  him  on  three  occasions 
in  January.  Give  us  the  first  one  ?  A. — 
The  first  one— I  cannot  say  the  exact 
day.  Mr.  Gamey  says  it  was  on  the 
13th,  so  probably  it*was. 

Q.— On  the  13th.  Do  you  recollect 
what  time  he  came  there  on  the  13th  ? 
A.— I  do. 

Q  _ What  time  ?  A.— As  far  as  I  re- 
member it  was  about  half-past  nine.     t 
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Q, — Was  anyone  with  him  ?  A. — No. 

Q.— Did  you  let  him  in  ?  A.— I  did. 

Q —Ushered  him  into  Mr.  Stratton's 
room  ?  A. — I  did. 

Q  _Was  Mr.  Stratton  there  when 
when  Gamey  arrived  ?  A.— I  think  he 
was. 

q  _You  know  Mr.  Vance  ?  A.— I  do. 

Q. — You  know  his  position,  that  he  is 
Assistant  Liberal  Organizer  ?  A.— 
have  heard  so. 

Q  _ Was  he  there  on  that  day  ?  A.— 
He  was. 

Q. — Mr.  Vance  was  there  on  the  day 
Mr.  Gamey  was  there,  assuming  that 
date  to  have  been  the  13th  January  ? 
A. — He  was. 

Q  _ Was  he  there  before  or  after 
Mr.  Gamey  ?  A.— I  could  not  say  that; 
I   do  not  know. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  whether  he 
saw  Mr.  Stratton  on  that  day  before 
Gamey  did  or  not  ?  A.— Mr.  Vance 
saw  Mr.  Stratton  first. 

Q.— Did  he  ?  A.— He  did,  but  I  can- 
not say  who  came  into  the  office  first. 
Q  _ Wouldn't  you  naturally  usher  in 
the  person  who  came  in  first  ?  A. — Oh, 
sometimes  we  make  exceptions. 
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Q. — Did  you  make  an  exception  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Vance  as  a  rule  ?  A.— 
Not  as  a  rule. 

Q. — He  is  a  frequent  visitor  there,  I 
suppose  ?  A. — He  comes  there  now 
and  again. 

Q. — Well,  do  you  usually  let  him  in 
first  ?  A.-^Well,  sometimes  the  visi- 
tors make  arrangements  between  them- 
selves. 

Q. — But  speaking  generally,  do  you 
know  that  Mr.  Vance  has  gone  in  be- 
fore those  who  had  arrived  before 
him  ?  A. — Well,  yes  I  do. 

Q- — You  do  know  that.  Admitted 
without  delay  ?  A. — In  some  cases.  In 
some  cases  only. 

Q. — Then,  how  long  did  Mr.  Vance's 
interview  last  ?  A. — I  do  not  know 
exactly.     Probably  fifteen  minutes. 

Q. — Then  did  Mr.  Gamey  go  in  af- 
ter Mr.  Vance  came  out  ?  A. — He  did. 

Q. — Then  how  long  did  the  interview 
between  the  Minister  and  Mr.  Gamey 
last  ?  A. — Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

Q. — Anybody  else  in  Mr.  Stratton's 
room  when  Mr.  Gamey  was  there  ? 
A. — When  he  went  in  ? 

Q. — At  any  time  when  he  was  there? 
A. — Dr.  Chamberlain  was  in  there. 

Q. — Not  when  he  went  in  there  first? 
A. — Not  when  he  went  in  there  first. 

Q. — How  far  is  Dr.  Chamberlain's  of- 
fice away  from  Mr.  Stratton's  office  ? 
A. — Oh,  I  do  not  know  exactly.  Twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  feet  or  more. 

Q. — On  the  other  side  of  the  cor- 
ridor ?  A. — The  same  side. 

Q. — In  which  direction  from  Strat- 
ton's ?  A. — North. 

Q. — How  long  had  Mr.  Gamey  been 
in  with  Mr.  Stratton  before  Dr. 
Chamberlain  came  into  the  of  rice?  A. 
— I   think  about  five  minutes. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  to  impress 
that  interview  upon  your  mind — any 
special  significance  in  the  visit  ?  A. — 
Oh,  no;   I  do  not  know  as  there  was. 

Q. — You  did  not  think  there  was. 
Nothing  to  make  you  recollect  that  any 
more  than  the  visits  of  other  people 
or  on  other  days?    A. — Nothing  more 
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or_  less  than  T  heard  Mr.  Gamey  was 
thinking  of  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Q. — What  ?  A.— Nothing  more  than 
this,  that  I  heard  Mr.  Gamey  was 
thinking  of  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Q- — Where  did  you  hear  that  prior 
to  that  time  ?  A.— I  heard  that. 

Q. — Prior  to  the  nth  lanuary  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q- — Where  ?  A. — I  cannot  say  where. 


Q- — From  whom,  now  ?  Tell  us  ? 
A. — I  do  not  know  from  whom.  '  I 
know  I  heard  it,  that  is  all. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  it  from  Mr.  Strat- 
ton ?  A. — I  did  not. 

Q. — Hear  it  from  Mr.  Myers  ?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whom  you  heard 
it  from  ?  A. — I  do  not  know. 

Q. — But  you  had  heard  rumors  ?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  did  that  interest  you  ?  A. — 
It  did  not  interest  me  any. 

Q. — Then  why  should  the  fact  that 
he  made  a  visit  impress  itself  upon 
your  mind  any  more  than  if  any  other 
member  made  a  visit  ?  A. — Oh,  simply 
this,  that  a  man  elected  as  a  Conserva- 
tive— I  did  not  see  why  he  should  sup- 
port the  Government. 

Q. — At  all  events  you  say  at  this 
time  in  January  you  had  heard  rumors? 
A. — I  had  heard  rumors  before  that. 

Q. — Tell  us  the  name  of  any  person 
who  visited  on  the  13th  January — who 
had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Stratton  on 
that  day  apart  from  those  you  have 
mentioned  ?  Can  you  do  it  ?  A. — I  can- 
not. 

Q. — The  12th  January  ?  A. — I  cannot 
specify  any  date. 

Q. — Or  the  nth  ?  You  cannot 
give     the       name       of       any       person 
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who  had  an  inerview  with  Mr.  Strat- 
ton in  January  last,  other  than  those 
you  have  mentioned?  A. — Oh,  yes, 
I   can  in  January   last. 

Q. — Can  you  fix  any  date?  A. — I 
cannot  fix  the  date. 

Q. — Then,  did  Mr.  Gamey  walk 
through  your  room  in  leaving?  A. — 
I  presume  he  did. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  as  a  matter  of 
recollection?  Can  you  say  whether  he 
did  or  not?     A. — No,   I   cannot. 

Q. — As  a  matter  of  recollection  you 
cannot  say  whether  he  did  or  not. 
Then,  when  did  you  next  see  him  in 
January?  A. — I  saw  him  the  day  be- 
fore the  Globe  interview. 

Q. — At  what  hour?  A. — I  first  saw 
him  I  think  about  2  o'clock. 

Q. — Who  was  with  him?  A. — He  was 
alone. 

Q. — Did  he  speak  to  you?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  did  he  say?  A. — He  asked 
me  if  Mr.  Stratton  was  in. 

Q.— What  did  you  tell  him?  A.— I 
said  no,   Mr.   Stratton  was  at  lunch. 

Q  —  What  did  he  do  then?  A.— He 
went  away. 

Q. — When  did  he  return?  A. — He  re- 
turned  probably  in   15  or  20   minutes. 

Q. — In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Stratton 
arrived?     A. — He  did. 
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Q. — He  went  in  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Stratton?  A. — He  came 
into  our  office  first — the  outer  office. 

Q. — He  passed  through  the  outer 
office  into  Mr.  Stratton's  private  room? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  how  long  was  he  closeted 
with  Mr.  Stratton  on  that  occasion? 
A. — As  far  as  I  remember  he  was  the 
usual  time,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
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There  was  nothing  more  or  less  to 
attract  my  attention,  that  he  was  in 
any  longer. 

Q. — Was  there  anybody  else  in  the 
room  with  Mr.  Stratton  and  Mr.  Gam- 
ey?     A. — Not  that   I   remember. 

Q. — Then,  did  you  see  him  with  any 
paper  on  this  visit — any  paper  in  his 
hand?    A. — Mr.  Gamey — I  did  not. 

Q. — Did  you  know  the  object  of  his 
meeting  Mr.  Stratton?     A. — 1  did  not. 

Q. — Hadn't  heard  anything  about  it? 
A. — Nothing. 

Q. — Then,  after  this  interview  he 
went  away?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  about  re- 
turning that  you  heard?  A. — Nothing 
to   me. 

Q. — Nor  in  your  hearing?  A. — Noj 
in   my   hearing. 

Q. — So  that  you  did  not  kripw  when 
he  left  that  he  intended  returning'  A. 
— I    did  not. 

Q. — Did  he  return  on  that  day?  A. 
— Not  so  far  as   I   know. 

Q. — What  time  did  you  leave  that 
day?     A. — That    day    about   6   o'clock. 

Q. — You  left  that  day  about  6 
o'clock  You  heard  Mr.  Myers  state 
that  he  did  return?  A. — I  do  not  know 
anything  about  that. 

Q. — What?  A. — I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  that. 

Q. — You  heard  Mr.  Myers  state 
that?     A.— I   did. 

Q. — Then  he  must  have  returned  af- 
ter  you    left?     A. — He    must   have. 

Q. — You  did  not  leave  until  about 
6?     A.—- 6  o'clock. 

Q. — Did  you  see  Frank  Sullivan  that 
day?    A. — Not  as  far  as  I  remember. 
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Q. — Can  you  pledge  your  oath  to 
it?  A. — I  can  pledge  my  oath  that  so 
far  as  I  remember  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q. — You  don't  recollect  having  seen 
him?    A.— I  do  not. 

.  Q- — Was  that  the  last  you  saw  of 
him  on  the  29th  when  he.  left  about  3 
o'clock— between  2  and  3'?  A.— That 
was   the   last. 

Q- — And  you  fix  the  date  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  next  day  you  saw 
this  interview  published  in  the  Globe? 
A.— Exactly. 


Q. — ;When  was  the  next  time  you 
saw  him  in  January?  A. — I  do  not 
know  as  I  saw  him  in  January  after 
that. 

Q—  What  is  that?  A.— I  did  not 
see  him  after  that. 

Q. — Didn't  you  tell  me  that  you  saw 
him  three  times  in  January?  A. — I 
did. 

Q. — You  did.  Have  you  given  us  the 
three   times?     A. — I    have. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  us  to  take  the 
three  times  as  having  seen  him  twice 
on   one   day?     A. — I   do 

Q. — That  is  the  way  you  put  it.  You 
say  you  saw  him  three  times.  You 
saw  him  on  the  13th  and  saw  him  twice 
upon  the  29th?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — The  interval  between  your  see- 
ing him  on  the  29th  being  about  15 
minutes?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Now,  did  you  see  him  on  any 
other  occasions?    A. — Before  or  after? 

Q. — I  have  taken  you  up  to  Janu- 
ary, taken  every  occasion  upon  which 
you  have  seen  him.  When  did  you 
see  him  after  J'anuary?  A. — Saw  him 
in  the  House. 
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Q. — On  what  day?  A. — The  day  he 
made  the  statement. 

Q. — Is  that  the  first  time  that  you 
saw  him  after  you  saw  him  in  Janu- 
ary?    A. — The  first  time. 

Q. — I  suppose  you  have  seen  him 
several  times  since  then  during  the  in- 
vestigation here?  A.— I  have.  He  has 
nodded  to  me — spoken  to  me. 

Q. — Ever  had  any  conversation 
with  Frank  Sullivan  about  the  mat- 
ter? A. — I  spoke  to  him  one  day  near 
Mr.    Chace's    desk. 

Q. — That  was  in  the  corridor?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — When  was  that?  A. — It  was 
after  Mr.  Gamey's  statement  in  the 
House. 

Q. — How  long?  A. — I  do  not  know 
exactly. 

Q. — And  you  spoke  to  him  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter?  A. — Not  in 
connection   with   this    matter. 

Q. — You  did  not  refer  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  inquiry  at  all?  A.— 
The   conversation  that  day  was  this — 

Q. — You  can  tell  us  shortly  whether 
it  referred  to  matters  involved  in  this 
inquiry?  A. — It  was  this,  and  you  can 
judge  for  yourself.  I  asked  Mr.  Sul- 
livan— I  made 

Q. — Tell  us  whether  the  conversa- 
tion was  in  connection  with  matters 
involved  in  this  interview. 

The  Chief  Justice:  If  he  tells  you 
exactly  what  the  conversation  was, 
then  you  will  know. 

Witness:  I  met  Mr.  Sullivan  and 
said  to  him,  how  are  you?  He  said, 
very   good.      I    said,   how     are   things 
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going,   and   he   said,   all   right,   and  he 
said  then   I  will  tell  the  truth? 

Q.—  That  is  all?  A— That  is  all  that 
was   said. 

Q. — Did  he  ask  you  what  you  knew 
about  the  matter?  A. — Nothing  what- 
ever. 

(2234) 

Q. — Was  there  anything  occurred 
that  would  lead  him  to  say  that? 
Have  you  or  anybody  else  been  ex- 
pressing doubt  as  to  his  telling  the 
truth?    A. — Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q. — It  did  not  occur  to  you  it  was 
a  singular  thing  for  him  to  say  that  he 
would  tell  the  truth?  A.— Not  at  the 
time. 

Q. — What?    A. — Not   at    the   time. 

Q. — Not  in  the  least.  Are  you  in  the 
habit  of  going  out  on  messages?  A. — 
In  the  habit  of  going  out? 

Q. — Yes,  outside  of  the  Buildings? 
You  are  the  messenger  for  the  De- 
partment?    A. — Well,  practically,  yes. 

Q. — Practically  yes.  And  if  there  are 
messages  to  be  delivered  outside,  do 
you  usually  deliver  them?  A. — I  do 
not. 

Q.— What?     A.— No. 

Q. — Who  does  deliver  them?  A. — 
Well,  what  kind  of  letters  do  you  refer 
to? 

Q. — Any  messages  the  Minister  may 
want  to  send  to  any  person?  A. — Oh, 
the  Minister  might  ask  me  to  take  a  let- 
He  has  asked  me  to  take  two  or  three 
letters  as  far  as  I  can  remember  to 
Mr.  Coffee,  the  Manager  of  the  Trust 
Company. 

Q. — Any  others?  A. — Not  that  I  re- 
member  of. 

Q. — Are  you  in  the  habit  of  going  out 
to  deliver  messages  in  other  parts  of 
the  building?  A. — Why  I  have  taken 
Utters   to   other    Departments — yes. 

Q. — Is  <there  any  other  messenger  in 
connection  with  the  Department?  A. 
— There   is. 

Q.— Who?     A.— -Mr.    O'Leary. 

Q. — Where  is  his  office?  A. — Mr. 
Lumsden's    office. 

(2235) 

Q. — But  I  am  speaking  in  connection 
with  the  Minister  himself?  Is  there 
any  other  messenger?     A. — No. 

Q. — The  other  man  is  the  messenger 
fur  Mr.  Lumsden's  Department?  A. — 
Well,  he  is  employed  in  Mr.  Lums- 
den's Department  so  that  T  could  re- 
main in  Mr.  Stratton's  office  and  not 
go  out. 

Q.— But  if  Mr.  Stratton  wanted  let- 
terse  delivered  ho  would  ask  you  to 
do  it?  A. — Yes.  but  he  never  wanted 
messages   delivered  so   far  as   T  know. 

Q. — Then  the  only  other  duMes  ?Ot1 
had   apart  from   messenger — the   only 
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other  duty  was  to  usher  people  in  to 
see  Mr.  Stratton?  A. — That  was  my 
principal   duty. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Johnston  : 

Q. — Did  you  ever  deliver  any  parcel, 
package,  letter,  enevelope  or  otherwise 
in  September  or  at  any  other  time  to 
Mr.  Gamey  and  Mr.  Sullivan  in  the 
smoking  room?     A. — I    did   not.   sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  at  all 
about  anything  of  that  sort  happening? 
A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — Excepting  what  you  have  heard 
in  the   evidence?    A. — I   do  not. 

Q. — Did  you  at  that  time  know  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  of  any  parcel,  pack- 
age, envelope  or  paper  either  contain- 
ing money  or  not  containing  money  be- 
ing delivered  to  Mr.  Gamey  or  Mr.  Sul- 
livan or  anybody  else?  A. — Neither  at 
that  time  nor  until  I  heard  Mr.  Ga- 
mey's  statement  in  the  House. 

Q. — Or  at  any  other  time  until  then? 
A. — Never. 

Q. — I  need  not  ask  you  whether  you 
did  or  not  after  what  you  say?  A. — 
You  need  not. 

(2236) 

Q. — Now,  one  matter  which  1  think 
you  might  make  clear.  Do  you  re- 
member the  day  on  which  you  went 
to  my  office — the  day  of  the  week? 
A. — I  do  not  remember  the  day  ex- 
actly, I  remember  I  was  sick  at  the 
time.      I    remember    I    was    sick. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  the  day  the 
statement  was  made  in  the  House?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — It  was  on  a  Wednesday.  I  think? 
A. — I  do  not  rmember  the  day  exactly. 

Q. — How  long  after  that  was  it  you 
saw  me?  A. — It  must  have  been  a 
week  anyway. 

Q. — Yes.  You  were  sick  the  balance 
of  that  week  or  during  that  week?  A. 
— I  was.  I  was  sick  I  think  for  about 
three  weeks   that   time. 

Q. — And  at  the  time  you  came  to 
see  me  did  you  know  that  the  others 
had  been  told  by  myself,  or  that  they 
had  come  to  see  me — that  others  had 
come  to  see  me  to  give  statements? 
A. — Well  no,  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

Q. — But  you  knew  who  T  was?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  that  was  the  first  intimation 
you  say  of  what  you  knew  about  the 
matter,  to  me  as  solicitor?  A. — I  think 
it   was.  so   far  as   T   know. 

Q. — Now.  in  order  to  make  the  mat- 
ter clear,  although  T  do  not  ask  you 
for  the  dates,  T  do  not  want  to  keep 
you  any  longer  that  T  can  help,  how 
long  after  the  fust  meeting  in  Septem- 
ber was  it  before  you  saw  Mr.  Gamey 
at  the  Minister's  office'  Give  it  to  me 
in  weeks  or  months,  according  to  your 
l>e-t  recollection?     A      Well.  I  cannot 
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say   exactly.     It  was   some   time  latter 
on  in  the  fall. 

(2237) 

Q. — I  mean  would  it  be  days,  weeks 
or  months  according  to  your  recoil  .-c- 
tion,  after  the  9th  September?  A. — 
I  think  it  was  a  month  afterwards  any- 
way. 

Q. — You  think  it  was  a  month  after- 
wards any  way?  Did  you  ever  see  him 
at  the  Minister's  office  two  days  in  suc- 
cession?    A. — I  did  not. 

Q. — When  a  man  leaves  the  Minis- 
ter's room,  do  you  show  him  out  or 
does  he  go  out  himself?  A. — He  .qroes 
out  himself. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  see  Frank  Sullivan 
with  Mr.  Gamey  upon  any  other  oc- 
casion but  the  first?     A. — I  did  not. 

Q. — Is  it  the  fact  that  Frank  Sul- 
livan was  around  the  Minister's  office 
after  that  occasion,  day  in  and  day 
out,  or  was  he  only  there  occasional- 
ly?    A. — The    Minister's    office. 

Q. — Yes?  A. — He  was  never  in  the 
Minister's  office. 

(2238) 

Q. — Never  in  the  Minister's  office 
after  that,  whether  he  saw  the  Minister 
outside  or  not,  you  cannot  speak  ?  A. 
— He  may  have  seen  him  outside  for 
all  I  know. 

Q.— What  about  frequenting  your 
part  of  the  office  ?  A. — He  has  been 
around  there  three  or  four  times  I 
think. 

Q. — Was  there  any  occasion  for  his 
being  around  your  office  in  the  fall 
of  1902  ?  A. — I  heard  him  speak  one 
day  to  Mr.  Myers  regarding  some  bells 
that  were  being  put  in. 

Q. — That  was  late  on  in  the  fall,  I 
think,  his  account  shows.  A. — I  also 
heard  him  speak  to  Mr.  Myers  in  re- 
gard to  the  removing  of  a  telephone. 

Q. — That  is  all.  You  can  go  back 
to  your  room,  and  take  a  rest  for  a 
day  or  two. 

Dr.  Theodore  F.  Chamberlain, 
sworn.        Examined   by   Mr.  Johnston: 

Q. — You  are  Inspector  of  Jnils  ?nd 
Public  Charities  under  the  Ontario 
Government  ?  A. — Yes,  the  Charitv 
Aid  Act. 

Q. — And  you  have  been  in  that  j.  o- 
sition  for  how  long?  A. — Some  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  vears. 

Q. — And  that  is  attached  to  ?  A. 
— To  the  Provincial  Secretary's  De 
partment. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. 
— I  do  know  Mr.  Gamey  now  since  the 
House  opened,  and  I  met  him  on  one 
occasion  previous  to  meeting  him  in 
the   Legislative   Chamber. 

Q. — Can  you  fix  the  time  re^so  ">ably 
exact  as  to  when  you  met  him  ?  A 
— Well,  I  am  not  going  to     say  as  to 
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dates.  I  believe  the  day  was  the  13th 
of  January.  I  have  reason  for  believ- 
ing that.  However,  he  states  that 
himself,  and  I  do  not  dispute  him.  I 
never  saw  him  but  on  that. occasion 
previous  to  the  time  he  made  his  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

(2239) 

Q. — Where  did  you  see  him  on  that 
occasion  ?  A. — I  saw  him  in  the 
Provincial   Secretary's   office. 

Q. — The  main  or  the  private  office? 
A. — In  his  private  office. 

Q. — And  how  did  you  come  to  go 
there  ?  A. — I  was  called  by  the  Pro- 
vincial   Secretary   from   my    office. 

Q. — By  means  of  mechanical  connec- 
tion ?      A. — A  call  bell. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  about  what 
time  of  the  day  it  would  be  ?  A. — It 
would  be  a  little  after  ten  o'clock  I 
should  say.  I  cannot  give  the  time 
exactly,  but  I  should  say  a  little  after 
ten. 

Q. — And  who  was  in  there  when  you 
went  in  ?  A.— Mr.  Stratton,  Mr. 
Gamey,  Mr.  Myers  and  his  secretary. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Myers  remain  long 
after  you  went  in  ?  A. — I  think  he 
went  out  immediately  after  I  went  in. 

Q. — What  was  the  occasion  of  your 
being  called  in  ?  A. — Well,  it  was  in 
reference  to  the  lock-up  at  Little  Cur- 
rent on   Manitoulin  Island. 

Q. — That  would  be  under  your  jur- 
isdiction ?       A.— Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Was  anything  said  by  Mr. 
Gamey  as  to  the  lock-up  ?  A. — Yes,  he 
said  it  was  in  bad  condition,  and  the 
lock-up  keeper — another  lock-up  keep- 
er should  be  appointed. 

Q. — Give  any  reason  ?  A. — Yes, 
that  the  present  lock-up  keeper  had 
gone   to  keeping  a  hotel. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  thereby  more  or 
less  fed  the  lock-up  with  its  patients, 
according  to  his  story.  However,  be 
that  as  it  may,  what  was  said  with  re- 
ference to  it,  as  nearly  as  you  can  re- 
collect ?  Did  you  discuss  it  ?  A. — I 
think  I  stated  to   Mr.   Stratton  that   I 

(2240) 

would  make  a  report  in  reference  to 
the  matter  as  soon  as  I  could  look 
into  it. 

Q.— Anything  further  said  with  re- 
ference to  it  that  you  recollect  ?  A. 
— I  do  not  think  there  was  just  .in  re- 
ference to  the  lock-up  keeper,  more 
than  the  appointment  oi  a  new  one. 

Q. — Was  there  any  other  conversa- 
tion ?  A. — There  was  some  other 
appointment  Mr.  Gamey  wanted  made, 
or   recommended   at   that  time. 

Q. — What  ?  A. — There  was  some 
other  appointment  Mr.  Gamey  wanted 
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made,  or  recommended  to  be  made  at 
that  time.  , 

Q— Do  you  know  what  they  were.'' 
A.— I  think  License  Commissioners 
were   mentioned. 

q  __ That  of  course  does  not  come 
under   your  jurisdiction?     A.-—Nr>. 

Q.— What  else  ?  A.— I  thinkan 
appointment  in  the  Crown  Lands  De- 
partment. 

Q.— Can  you  tell  me  what  the  ap- 
pointment in  the  Crown  Lands  De- 
partment was  ?  A.— I  think  it  was 
an  appointment  of  Mr.  Gamey  s 
brother  to  the  outside  service  with  the 
Crown    Lands    Department. 

Q  —That  is  rather  an  important  ser- 
vice, is  it  not  ?  A.— I  am  not  very 
much  acquainted  with  it.  I  should  say 
it  would  be,  however,  from  my  ac- 
quaintance with  what  is  managed  in  the 
Crown  Lands  Department.  That  is 
the  timber  business.  Of  course  I  do 
not  know  what  outside  position  it  was, 
whether  a  fire-ranger  or  wood  ranger 
or  estimator. 

Q  —  Then  when  he  spoke  about  these 
appointments  to  Mr.  Stratton,  what  did 
Mr.  Stratton  say  in  reply  ?  A.— Mr* 
Stratton  told  him  that  they  would  have 
to  consult  their  friends  in  regard  to 
those  appointments. 

(2241) 

Q.—Whose         friends  ?  A.— The 

friends  of  the  Government,  of  the 
partv,   I    understood. 

Q.*— You  understood  the  friends  of 
the  Government— the  Government 
party  ?  Did  Mr.  Gamey  then  say 
anything  ?  A.— I  think  Mr.  Gamey 
said,  I  am  a  supporter  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Q  _Yes,  and  what  did  Mr.  Stratton 
say  ?  This  is  on  the  13th  January. 
This  was  after  the  bye-ele.ctions  ?  A. 
—Mr.  Stratton  rather  sharply  said, 
you  have  said  so,  but  it  does  not  look 
much  like  it,  the  course  you  have  tak- 
en the  last  few  days,  being  down  at 
North  Perth  supporting  the  Conser- 
vative candidate. 

Q_  Had  the  bve-elections  taken 
place  at  that  time  ?      A.— I  believe  they 

had-  •:  a-  1 

Q  —  And   what     excuse,     it.  any*  did 

Gamey    give  for    that    position?      A.— 

He  had  to  do  it. 

Q.— And  what  else  did  he  say  ?  A. 
—I  do  not_think  he  spoke  next  after 
that.  ,       .        , 

Q ._ Then  what  further  took  place  ? 
A.— I  think  the  Provincial  Secretary 
said  to  him,  if  you  are  a  supporter  ot 
the  Government,  why  don't  you  de- 
clare your  position  publicly  one  way  <>r 
the  other.  1  think  that  was  the  re- 
mark made  by  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary. 
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Q.— That  was  proper.  Then  what 
did  Mr.  Gamey  say  ?  A.— He  said  I 
am  prepared  to  do  so. 

Q._ Anything  further  ?  A-~"lh* 
Provincial  Secretary  says  to  him.  wed 
then   do   so  at   once. 

Q. — Then  did  Mr.  Gamey  ask  him 
anything  ?  A.— Mr.  Gamey  asked 
him  to  prepare  some  kind  of  an  inter- 
view for  the  press,  that  he  could  give 
to  the  press,  in  reference  to  his  posi- 
tion. 

(2,242) 

Q. — And  what  position  did  Mr- 
Stratton  take?  A.— Mr.  Stratton,  I 
think,  said  to  him,  Get  it  up  yourself, 
or  something  to  that  effect,  and  Mr. 
Gamey  made  some  remark  in  reply, 
if  I  remember  correctly,  and  the  pur- 
port of  it  was  that  he  would  like  Mr. 
Stratton  to  get  it  up. 

Q. — And  did  Mr.  Stratton  agree  to 
it?  A. — Mr.  Stratton  says,  What  do 
you  want  to  say?  and  Mr.  Gamey  re- 
peated over  the  substance  in  fact  of 
what  he  wished  to  say  to  the  public 
through  the  press,  and  Mr.  Stratton 
was  to  prepare  the  document  for  him. 
and  he  was  to  call  again  and  get  it. 

Q — Was  there  anything  taken  down 
at  that  time?  A. — I  think,  if  I  re- 
member right,  that  I  got  up  from 
where  I  was  sitting,  and  walked  1  ver 
to  the  window;  it  would  be  perhaps 
12  or  15  feet  away  from  where  they 
were  sitting,  and  I  was  looking  out 
of  the  window.  The  conversation  was 
altogether  confined  between  Mr. 
Gamey  and  the  Provincial  Secretary, 
and  I  was  simply  interested  as  a  hear- 
er,  as   a  spectator. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  Stratton 
made  any  notes  of  the  interview  at 
that  time?  A.  —  I  think  he  did  take 
down  some  notes.  I  am  not  positive 
as  to  that,  but  I  think  he  did — of 
some  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Gamey. 

Q — Did  vou  hear  the  arrangement 
made  by  Mr.  Gamey  to  Mr.  Stratton 
on  that' occasion?  A.— Well.  I  would 
not  undertake  to  say  that  I  did  hear 
them  all-     I  heard  some  of  them. 

Q.— Without  going  into  details,  be- 
cause no  doubt  my  learned  friend  will 
gel  them,  did  you  read  the  interview 
in    The    Globe    subsequently?      A.— I 

did.  .        ... 

Q. — Is  there  any  substantial  differ- 
ence  between   the  reasons  given 

(2,243) 

Mr  Blake:  Is  not  that  leading  abso- 
lutely, putting  The  Globe  interview  in- 
to his  hands? 

The  Chancellor:  What  do  you  recog- 
nize  in   The   Globe   interview' 

Witness:  I  recognize  more  in  1  rir 
Globe    interview.    I    think,    than    I    un- 
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derstood  to  have  been  said,  that  is, 
more  than  I  heard  of  the  conversa- 
tion. The  tenor  of  the  whole  docu- 
ment was  along  that  line,  as  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  was  requested  to 
frame  it  for  Mr.   Gamev. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Now,  is  there  any 
conflict  between  the  statements  in  The 
Globe  interview  and  the  statement — - 

Mr.  Blake:  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Do  not  answer  it 
until  it  is  determined  whether  I  shall 
ask  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  object  to  that  for  this 
reason 

The  Chancellor:  What  is  the  ques- 
tion? 

The  Chief  Justice:  Do  not  answer  it- 
Formulate  your  quesfton. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Is  there  any  con- 
flict between  The  Globe  interview  as 
you  read  it,  and  the  instructions  given 
by  Mr.  Gamey  to  Mr.  Stratton  for  the 
preparation  of  an  interview?  Now,  do 
not  answer  it,  please. 

The  Chancellor:  I  think  you  should 
ask  him  wherein  it  agrees.  Ask  him 
wherein  it  differs. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  am  submitting,  my 
Lord,  that  you  might  as  well  take  The 
Globe  interview,  and  refresh  the  mem- 
ory of  your  own  witness  by  putting 
it  into  his  hands,  and  stating,  Is  that 
what  then  took  place? 

The    Chief   Justice:    But   he   has   al- 

(2244) 

already  stated  the  substance,  but  he 
says  there  is  more  there  than  what  he 
heard,  although  along  the  same  line. 
Surely  he  may  ask,  then,  if  there  is 
anv  point  of  difference. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  would  have  thought  it 
was  the  same  as  taking  a  paper,  con- 
taining what  I  wanted  to  prove,  put- 
ting it  in  the  hands  of  a  witness,  and 
asking  him,  Is  that  correct? 

The  Chancellor:  If  the  witness  had 
no  memory,  he  could  take  that  and 
refresh  his  memory,  but  he  has  a  mem- 
ory of  it.  and  he  is  going  to  tell  us 
wherein  it  agrees,  and  wherein  it  dif- 
fers. 

Mr.  Blake:  But  I  submit  he  cannot 
do  that,  unless  it  is  a  paper  prepared 
by  himself  at  the  time- 

The  Chancellor:  It  is  a  public  pa- 
per. It  is  not  a  private  document.  He 
is  asked  to  state  wherein  it  differs,  and 
wherein  it  agrees.  You  can  ask  niai 
that. 

Mr.  Blake:  That  is  presenting  the 
paper  to  him.  and  saying,  Is  not 
that   the    interview? 

The  Chancellor:  In  what  other  way 
can  you  ask  him?  How  are  you  to  get 
it?  He  is  asked  to  state  wherein 
it  agrees  and  wherein  it  differs. 
_  Mr.  Johnston  :Then,  in  order  to  re- 
ieve  my  learned  friend's  objection  of 
iny  of  its  force,  I  shall  ask  him  this: 


Q. — Will  you  please  tell  me  one  in- 
stance, so  far  as  you  recollect  of  the 
conversation,  in  which  The  Globe 
either  adds  to  or  differs  from  that 
conversation? 

Mr.  Blake:  I  submit,  the  fair  thing 
would  be  to  ask.  What  did  take  place? 
What  do  you  remember  did  take  place? 

Mr.  Johnston:  He  has  told  us  that. 
Now,  then,  what  can  you  say  as  t<? 
that? 

.      (2245) 

Witness:  The  only  difference  that  I 
can  see  as  to  the  article  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Globe,  and  the  conver- 
sation which  I  did  hear,  and  of  course 
I  have  no  right  to  assume  what  I  did 
rot  hear;  but,  as  I  stated  before,  it 
is  along  the  line  of  the  request.  The~e 
maye  be  more  words  used  than  were 
used  upon  that  occasion,  expressing 
the  desire  of  Mr.  Game}-  for  tin's  doc- 
ument. The  document.  I  chink,  con- 
tains more  words  than  were  us?d. 
That  is,  there  was  less  time  taken  in 
saying  what. he  was  prepared   to   say 

Q. — Is  that  what  you  mean?  A.  — 
That  is  what  I  mean. 

Q. — Is  there  any  subject  matter 
mentioned  in  The  Globe  interview 
that  you  did  not  hear  at  the  time  of 
the  interview?  If  there  is,  kindly  tell 
us?  A. — Well,  I  can  scarcely  tell  as 
to  that.  I  would  not  undertake  to 
define  each  clause  in  that  interview 
as  a  conversation  which  took  place 
between  the  Provincial  Secretary  and 
Mr.    Gamey. 

Q. — Then.  I  will  ask  you  this  ;ues- 
tion.  Was  patronage  discussed  on 
that  occasion?  I  do  not  want  you  to 
say  anything  more  than  yes  or  no,  ac- 
cording to   your   recollection. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  think  it  would  be  bet- 
ter  to   ask  him   what  was   discussed. 

The  Chancellor:  If  you  are  going 
into  details  you  had  better  do  that 

Mr.  Johnston:  T  was.  rather,  leav- 
ing the  details  to  my  learned  friend. 
Simply,  was  it  discussed? 

Mr.'  Blake:  It  is  that  which  I  am 
objecting   to. 

The  Chancellor:  You  can  nsk  him 
what  he  remembers. 

Witness  :  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, there  was  something  said 
about  that. 

(2246) 

Mr.  Johnston:  Do  you  remember 
what  was  said?  A. — No,  I  do  not  re- 
mtmber  what  led  up  to  it,  but  the  Pro- 
rectly,  said  to  Mr.  Gamey,  that  when 
he  supported  the  Government,  that  his 
recommendations  would  receive  the 
same  consideration  as  the  recommen- 
dation of  any  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture supporting  the  Government.  I 
think  that  was  the  purport  of  the  con- 
versation which  led  up  to  that. 
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Q. — Now,  have  you  told  us  substan- 
tially all  that  you  recollect  of  the  con- 
versation, without  going  into  details? 
Have  you  told  us  the  substance?  A. 
— I  have  told  you  the  substance  of  it 
as  .nearly  as  I  can  remember. 

Q. — Did  you  go  before,  or  with,  or 
after  Mr.  Gamey  out  of  the  Minister's 
room?  A. — I  think  I  remained  after 
Mr.  Gamey  went  out.  There  was  an- 
other question  which  leads  my  mind 
to  be  certain  upon  that  point. 

Q- — You  may  say  what  it  is.  A. — It 
was  the  conversation  which  I  required 
to  have  with  the  Provincial  Secretary 
in  reference  to  the  supply  of  coal  for 
some  of  the  public  institutions. 

Q- — And  your  recolltction  is  that 
you  remained?  A.— I  remained  for 
that  conversation. 

Q- — Have  you  a  clear  recollection 
about  it?  A.— I  have  a  very  clear  re- 
collection in  regard  to  that.  I  do  not 
think  I  am  mistaken  in  reference  to 
that,  because  I  had  been  looking  for 
an    opportunity. 

Q- — Then,  you  never  saw  Mr.  Gamey 
afterwards?  A.— Until  I  saw  him  on 
the  floor  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

(2247) 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.   Ritchie: — 

Q. — Now,  Dr.  Chamberlain,  you  fix 
the  date  as  the  13th?     A. — No,  .sir. 

Q- — So  far  as  you  can  recollect:  A. 
— No,  I  fix  the  date,  as  I  said  before, 
from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gamey,  that 
it  was  upon  that  date,  and  that  I  had 
never  met  him  but  once  in  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's  office. 

Q- — At  all  events,  you  accept  his 
statement  as  to  the  date?  A.— Yes,  sir, 
I  do. 

Q-— He  was  there  before  you  reach- 
ed his  office?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q- — And  they  apparently  had  a  dis- 
cussion before  you  got  there  about 
some  matter?  A.— I  do  not  know  as 
to  that. 

Q. — What  was  the  first  matter  that 
was  brought  up  after  you  entered  the 
room?  A.— The  condition  of  the  lock- 
up at  Little  Current,  Manitoulin  Is- 
land,  and   the   lock-up  keeper. 

Q- — There  was  no  lock-up  keeper 
then?     A. — There  was,  yes. 

Q.— I  understood  you  to  say  he  had 
left  to  keep  an  hotel?  A.— No,  sir, 
he  was  keeping  the  hotel. 

The  Chancellor:  Concurrent  occupa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Oh,  I  see. 

Witness:  He  was  still  acting  as  lock- 
up keeper. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  thought  he  had  left, 
and  there  was  a  vacancy.  But  you 
thought  those  two  positions  were  not 
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compatible?      A. — I    thought      so    my- 
self. 

Q. — And  that  was  the  view  appar- 
ently that  Mr.  Gamey  took?  A.— And 
Mr.    Stratton,    too. 

(2248) 

Q. — So  that  the  question  discussed 
was  the  appointment  of  a  new  lock-up 
keeper?     A. — At    first,    yes. 

Q. — And  was  there  much  said  on 
that   subject?     A. — Very   little. 

Q. — Were  you  asked  to  report?  A. 
— I  think  I  was.  I  think  the  Provin- 
cial Secrtary  said  to  me,  you  will  make 
a  report  upon  this. 

Q. — But  you  had  all  concurred  in 
that  view  that  it  was  undesirable  to 
have  the  man  filling  the  two  posi- 
tions?    A. — That  is  correct. 

Q. — So  that  it  was  practically  un- 
necessary for  you  to  make  any  report? 
A. — Not  by  reason  of  the  two  positions 
Mconcurrently,  because  he  had  been 
filling  two  positions  previous  to  that. 
We  only  paid  him  a  very  small  salary 
and  allowed  him  to  do  other  business 
in  connection  with  his  care  of  the  lock- 
up, but  his  takng  over  an  hotel  was 
rather  inconsistent  with  his  acting  as 
a   lock-up  keeper. 

Q. — You  all  agreed  upon  that?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — He  had  taken  over  the  hotel,  so 
that  it  was  unnecessary  for  you  to 
make   any   report?     A. — Oh,   np. 

Q. — Did  you  not  all  agree  in  that 
view,  that  it  was  undesirable  he  should 
be  continued  there?  A. — Oh,  yes,  but 
it  was  necessary  for  a  report  to  have 
another  man  appointed,  and  a  proper 
officer. 

Q. — All  you  had  to  do  was  to  make 
a  formal  report  to  the  Minister?  A. 
— I  think  I  would  have  to  make  a  lit- 
tle more  than  that,  to  know  the  in- 
dividual that  was  appointed  to  the  po- 
sition. 

Q. — Did  you  discuss  who  was  to 
be  appointed?    A. — No. 

(2249) 

Q. — Was  the  name  mentioned?  A. 
—No. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Gamey  recommend  any 
particular  person?  A. — I  think  not.  I 
do    not    think    he    mentioned    it. 

Q.— Will  you  swear  he  did  not?  A. 
—Yes,  I   will,  I  think. 

Q. — You  will  swear  he  did  not  men- 
tion the  name  of  any  person?  A — I 
do  not  remember  of  any  name  being 
mentioned  for  the  position. 

Q. — The  conversation  on  that  sub- 
ject must  have  lasted  a  very  short 
time?     A. — A    very    short   time. 
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Q.— And  that  was  the  only  subject 
matter  about  which  Mr.  Stratton  wish- 
to  discuss  with  you?  .A.— I  cannot  say 
as  to  that. 

Q. — So  far  as  you  know?  A. — I 
cannot  say  as  to  that  at  all. 

Q. — There  was  no  other  subject  mat- 
ter discussed?  A. — Mr.  Stratton  gave 
me  no   indication  to  leave. 

Q. — Well,  now,  after  the  conversa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  lock-up  had 
ended,  what  was  said?  A. — I  think  the 
question  of  the  license  commissioners 
was  mentioned — the  appointment  of  li- 
cense commissioners. 

Q. — Who  opened  the  discussion 
about  that?  A. — I  think  Mr.  Gamey 
asked  in  reference  to  it. 

Q. — What  did  he  ask?  A. — About 
the  appointment  of  license  commis- 
sioners— that  he  would  like  to  have 
them  appointed. 

Q. — Did  he  give  the  names  of  an.*' 
persons?     A. — I  think  not. 

Q. — Tell  us  all  that  was  said?  A- 
— That  is  aU. 

Q. — That  he  would  like  to  have  the 
license  commissioners  appointed?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  not  name  them?  A. — I 
think  not. 

(2250) 

Q.— What  reply  did  Mr.  Stratton 
make  to  that  ?  A. — He  made  the  re- 
ply that  I  stated  a  little  while  ago  that 
they  would  consult  their  friends  in  re- 
ference  to  those  appointments. 

Q. — Was  it  at  that  point  he  made 
that  statement  ?  A. — No,  I  think  the 
vincial  Secretary,  if  I  remember  cor- 
outside  appointment  to  the  Crown 
Lands  Department  was  mentioned  just 
before. 

Q. — Now.  I  want  them  in  order  ?  A. 
— I  have  given  them  to  you  in  order. 

Q. — The  lock-up  was  first  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Was  the  appointment  to  the 
Crown  Lands  Department  second  ?  A. 
— No.  sir. 

Q. — The  License  Commissioners  ?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  was  it  during  the  discussion 
as  to  the  License  Commissioners  that 
Mr.  Stratton  made  the  remark  that  he 
would  consult  his  party  friends  ?  A. — 
No.  sir.  I  said  after  the  other  appoint- 
ment was  asked  for. 

Q. — Now.  did  Mr.  Stratton  make  any 
remark  as  to  whether  he  would  not  ap- 
point License  Commissioners  ?  A. — He 
did  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q. — What  reply  did  he  make  ?  A. — 
He  «aid  we  will  consult  our  friends  in 
reference  to  those  appointments. 

Q. — Was  that  with  reference  to  the 
License  Commissioners  ?  A. — With  re- 
ference to  the  appointments. 


Q. — Now,  the  conversation  took  place 
in  a  certain  order.  First  about  the 
lock-up.  You  have  dealt  with  that  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Then  the  License  Commission- 
ers were  discussed  ?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  he  wanted  Mr.  Stratton  to 
appoint  License  Commissioners  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

(2251) 

Q_What  reply  did  Mr.  Stratton 
make  to  that  ?  A. — I  have  told  you,  sir, 
what  the  reply  to  that  was. 

Q. — Just  at  that  point  ?  A. — Not  at 
that  point. 

Q. — What  did  he  say  in  answer  to 
the  request  that  the  License  Commis- 
sioners should  be  appointed  ?  A. — Just 
as   I  have  told  you,  sir. 

Q. — He  said  in  reply  to  that  ?  A.— 
Just  as  I  have  told  you. 

Q.—  Repeat  it  ?  A.— Just  as  I  have 
told  you,  that  they  would  consult  their 
friends  in  reference  to  making  those 
appointments. 

Q. — What  was  the  next  subject  mat- 
ter of  discussion  ?  A. — I  think  Mr. 
Gamey  says  I  am  a  supporter  of  the 
Government. 

Q. — You  think  Mr.  Gamey  said  I  am 
a  supporter  of  the  Government  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q.— And  what  next  ?  A.— He  said  it 
does  not  look  very  much  like  it,  your 
actions  a  few  days  ago. 

Q. — Referring  to  his  actions  in  the 
bye-election  ?  A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — He  seemed  to  be  annoyed  with 
Mr.  Gamey  in  connection  with  that  ? 
A.— Well.  I  thought  he  was  treating 
Mr.  Gamey — if  Mr.  Gamey  was  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Government — a  little 
sharp — it  struck  me  as  that. 

Q. — He  seemed  to  be  a  little  annoyed 
at  that  ?  A.— That  perhaps  called  my 
attention  to  the  matter  a  little  more 
than  if 'it  had  not  taken  place. 

Q. — He  said  it  very  sharply  ?  A.— I 
thought  so. 

Q. — He  seemed  to  be  annoyed  at  his 
action  ?  A. — I  cannot  say  that. 

(2252) 

Q. — He  did  speak  very  sharply  ?  A. — 
I  thought  so. 

Q.— And  he  said  it  did  not  look 
much   like  it  ?  A.— Yes,   sir. 

Q. — After  his  action  in  North  Perth, 
was  it  ?  A.— In  North   Perth— yes.  sir. 

Q. — And  he  referred,  no  doubt,  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  supporting  the 
Conservative  candidate  there — that  he 
had  been  on  the  platform  ?  A. — No. 
I  cannot  say  about  being  on  the  plat- 
form. 

Q. — Did  you  know  he  had  been  out 
speaking  ?  A. — I  do  not  think  so. 
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Q. — Had  you  been  out  in  this  bye- 
election  yourself  ?  A. — I  had  not. 

Q. — You  usually  do  take  a  hand  in  all 
the  elections  ?  A. — I  never  do. 

Q. — Never  took  any  hand  in  West 
Elgin  ?  A. — No,  sir.  Never  in  any 
local  election  in  the  fourteen  years  I 
have  been  inspector — not  the  slightest 
part. 

Q. — Then  I  have  been  misinformed? 
A. — I  have  in  respect  to  Dominion  mat- 
ters, not  local  matters.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  volunteering  that  statement 
for  you. 

Q. — You  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  connection  with  Dominion  elections? 
A. — I  have  on  some  occasions.  That  is 
my  own  business,  however. 

Q. — But  you  repudiate  taking  part 
in  local  elections  ?  A. — I  have  never 
taken  part  directly  or  indirectly  since 
I  have  been  inspector. 

Q. — And  after  he  had  spoken  thus 
sharply  to  him,  what  did  Gamey  reply  ? 
A. — He  had  to  do  it. 

Q. — Why  ?  A. — I  cannot  say  why. 
That  is  a  matter  he  can  tell  you. 


(2253) 

Q. — He  said  he  had  to  do  it  ?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — So  that  it  looked  like  as  if  he 
was  apologizing  for  having  done  it  ? 
A. — I  cannot  say  as  to  that. 

Q. — Wasn't  that  the  inference  you 
drew — that  he  was  excusing  himself  ? 
A. — I  drew  no  inference  whatever. 

Q. — He  said  he  had  to  do  it  ?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q. — No  further  explanation  made  ? 
A. — I  know  of  no  further. 

Q.— What  ?  A.— Not  that  I  can  re- 
member. 

Q. — Did  the  conversation  end  there  ? 
A. — No.  I  think  not. 

Q. — In  respect  of  that  subject  matter. 

A. — Well,  I  think  it  did  perhaps  rath- 
er abruptly  just  there. 

Q. — Then  what  was  the  next  thing 
talked  of  ?  A. — I  think,  the  next 
thing  that  was  said  was  by  the  Pro- 
vincial  Secretary. 

Q.— What  did  he  say  ?  A.— I  think 
he  said  if  you  arc  going  to  support  the 
Government  or  are  a  supporter  of  the 
Government,  why  don't  you  declare 
yourself  publicly  so,  one  way  or  the 
the  other. 

Q. — He  would  not  have  said  "One 
way  or  the  other"  ?  A. — I  think  those 
words  were  used.  I  will  not  state  posi- 
tively they  were.  But,  that  was  the 
purport   of  it. 

Q. — And  what  did  Gamey  say  in  re- 
ply to  that  ?  A. — He  said  he  was  pre- 
pared to. 
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Q. — What  next  ?  Give  us  the  whole 
conversation  ?  A. — If  you  are  prepared 
to.  then  do  it.       " 

Q.— An  1  what  next  ?  A. — He  said,  yet. 
me  up  something  that  will  act  as  an 
interview  with  the  press  that  I  can  give 
to  them. 

Q. — That  is  to  get  up  something  he 
wanted  ?  A. — Yes. 

(2254) 

Q. — He  was  quite  willing  that  Strat- 
ton  should  get  up  anything  he  wanted 
and  that  he  would  assent  to  it?  A. — 
Well  no,  Mr.  Stratton  says,  tell  me 
what  you  want  to  say  to  the  public. 

Q. — But  then  prior  to  that  time  he 
was  willing  to  let  Stratton  get  up  any- 
thing he  wanted?  A. — He  seemed  to 
be,  and  when  he  left  it  was  with  the 
understanding  that  he  would  come  back 
to  get  the  document.  I  presume  he 
left  it  with  Mr.  Stratton  to  have  a  free 
hand  to  get  it  up  along  the  lines  he 
had  indicated,  that  is  all. 

Q. — The  substance  of  which  was 
that  he  was  to  declare  himself  and  out 
and  out  supporter  of  the  Govern- 
ment?    A. — I  did  not  say  that. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  the  question? 
A. — No,  that  was  not  said  there  at  all. 
Those  words   were   not   used. 

Q. — Was  that  the  substance  of  the 
conversation?  A. — I  am  not  going  to 
give  you  the  substance,  my  learned 
friend,  as  to  your  construction  of  the 
matter. 

Q. — Oh  yes.  you  will  give  the  sub- 
stance? A. — I  will  give  you  the  exact 
conversation  so  far  as  I  can  recollect 
it. 

Q. — So  far  as  you  can  recollect?  A. 
— As  soon  as  you  ask  the  question-. 

Q. — You  can  recollect  the  exact 
words  that  were  made  use  of?  A. — 
No.  I  cannot,  but  I  will  as  far  a-  1 
can  recollect. 

Q. —  1  am  trying  to  act  in  your  case 
by  saying,  give  me  the  substance?  A. 
— I   will   so  far  as   I  can. 

Q. — Was  the  substance  of  that  inter- 
view, that  Mr.   Gamey  assented  to   Mr. 

(2255) 

Stratton  preparing  such  document  as 
lie  might  think  proper  in  order  to  show 
that  Mr.  Gamey  was  to  support  the 
Government?  A. — Yes.  along  the  lines 
that   Gamey  hail   indicated. 

Q. — That  was  the  substance  of  it? 
A. — That   is   right. 

Q. — And  then  the  substance  of  it  was 
that  when  he  did  this  lie  would  get  the 
patronage  just  the  same  as  a  member 
elected  to  support  the  Government? 
A. — That  was  not  mentioned  any  far- 
ther than  T  told  you,  T  think  the  state- 
ment  was   made,   that   when   you   sup- 
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port  the  Government  your  recom- 
mendations for  these  appointments 
will  receive  the  same  consideration 
as  any  other  supporter  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Those  I  think  were  the  words. 
I   am   sure   as   to  that. 

Q. — When  did  you  think  he  was  go- 
ing to  have  the  patronage?  After  he 
had  committed  himself  as  a  supporter? 
A. — 1  thought  nothing  in  regard  1o  it. 
I  know  what  the  system  is  with  all 
Parliaments  and  all  parties  as    to    that. 

Q. — And  this  interview  was  to  be 
prepared  how  soon?  A. — No  time 
stated  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q. — Now  where  did  the  conversa- 
tion about  the  appointment  of  Ga- 
mey's  brother  come  in?  A. — When 
speaking  of  making  appointments 
which  he  wanted  made  upon  that  oc- 
casion. 

Q. — I  ask  you  where  did  it  come  in? 
Did  it  come  in  before  or  after  the  sub- 
ject matter  was  discussed  as  to  License 
Commissioners?     A. — T  told  you  first 

Q. — You  can  answer  that  question? 
A. — First,  there  was  the  question  of 
the  lock-up  keeper,  then  the  license 
commissioners,  snrl  then  the  annoint- 
ment  to  the  outside  service  in  the 
Crown  Lands  Department. 

(2256) 

Q. — The  license  commissioners,  and 
then  the  appointment  of  his  brother  to 
a  position  in  tbf  outside  service  ->f  Ihe 
Crown  Lands  Department.  Then  im- 
mediately after  referring  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  License  Commissioners.  Mr. 
Stratton  said  that  as  to  that  matter  he 
would  consult  the  party  friends,  or 
the  friends  of  the  Government?  A.— 
As    to   the    whole    appointments. 

Q. — Now  you  must  understand?  A. 
—Now  when  you  call  my  attention  to 
it  that  so  far  as  the  Crown  Lands 
buisness  was  concerned,  it  was  not  in 
his  Denqrtment. 

Q. — Wait  a  minute.  You  told  in  that 
box  a  little  while  ago  that  when  the 
question  of  the  license  commissioners 
was  first  discussed  the  statement  was 
then  made  by  Mr.  Stratton  that  he 
would  have  to  consult  their  partv 
friends?     A.— I   did   not   say   that. 

,Q- — Tt  is  taken  down?  A. — T  say  I 
did  not  say  it.  and  it  is  not  taken  down 
and  cannot  be  taken  down  in  that  way. 

Q. — When  was  it  said?  A. — Imme- 
diately after  the  question  of  the  ap- 
points were  discussed  it  was  said. 

Q — After  the  statement  was  made — 
the  request  made  for  the  appointment 
°f  license  commissioners,  what  was 
next  thing  that  was  said?  A. — The 
appointment  to  the  Crown  Lands  ser- 
vice. 


Q. — After  the  request  was  made  for 
the  appointment  of  license  commission- 
ers, before  any  reply  was  made  by  Mr. 
Stratton  at  all,  the  question  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Gamey's  brother  was 
brought  up  by  Gamey?  Is  that  it? 
A. — That  was  at  that  time,  while  I  was 
there.  I  do  not  know  what  took  place 
before  I  went  in. 

(2257) 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  what  happened 
before  you  went  in  there.  Do  you  tell 
me  now  that  after  he  made  the  request 
about  the  appointment  of  license  com- 
missioners and  before  Mr.  Stratton 
made  any  response  to  that,  that  Gamey 
brought  up  the  subject  of  appointing 
his  brother?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — That  is  what  you  tell  us  now? 
A. — That  is  what  I  told  you  before. 

Q. — We  will  see.  The  notes  will 
show. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  said  that  at 
first. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  think  he  said  it  in 
two  or  three  ways.  I  tried  to  get  the 
matter  consecutively. 

Witness  :  You  tried  to  get  me  to 
say  what  was  not  so. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  did  not  try  to  get 
anything  of  the  kind.  I  wanted  you  to 
state  it  in  sequence.  What  you  say 
now  is,  whether  you  said  it  before  or 
not,  that  before  any  response  was  made 
by  Mr.  Stratton  in  regard  to  the  com- 
misisoners,  Mr.  Gamey  went  on  to 
state  a  request  that  his  brother  should 
be  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  Crown 
Lands  Department?  A. — Mr.  Gamey 
went  over  the  appointments  he  wished 
made.  Then  Mr.  Stratton  spoke  and 
said,  we  will  consult  our  friends  there 
in  regard  to  that. 

Q. — I  suppose  you  can  answer  my 
question?  A. — No.  I  cannot  answer 
it  any  further  than  is  proper. 

Q. — If  you  will  do  less  talking  and 
answer  questions  you  will  be  doing 
what  is  becoming  of  a  witness.  A. — 
We  would  both  be  doing  the  same 
thine.  I  have  nrivileges.  as  a  witness 
in  Court,  as  well  as  you  have  as  coun- 
sel. 

Q. — I  want  a  simple  answer  to 
this  question.  After  the 

(2258) 

License  Commissioners  had  been  dis- 
cussed, did  Mr.  Gamey,  before  any  re- 
ply was  made  on  that  subject,  bring 
up  the  question  of  the  appointment  of 
his  brother  ?  A. — He  brought  the 
question   of  all   the   appointments. 

Q. — Answer    my    question  ?        A. — I 
will    not   answer   it   in   any  other   way 
unless  my  Lords  reauire  me. 
The  Chancellor:  He  is  answering  the 
question.       He  is   giving  the  answer. 
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Mr.  Ritchie  :  He  is  not  answering 
yes  or  no., 

The  Chief  Justice  :  He  cannot  an- 
swer the  question  no,  when  that  is  not 
a  complete  answer. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  If  your  Lordships 
thinks  it  is  not  a  question  that  ad- 
mits of  an  answer  yes  or  no,  very  well. 

Q. — Will  you  give  us  the  whole  con- 
versation  again  ?       A. — -Yes. 

Q. — And  give  it  to  us  in  order  and  in 
sequence  ?  A. — Exactly.  Mr. 

Gamey  spoke  of  the  lock-up  at  Little 
Current  on  Manitoulin  Island,  he 
wanted  a  jailer  appointed,  he  wanted 
the  commissioners  appointed,  and  the 
brother  to  the  outside  service  of  the 
Crown  Lands  Department.  Now  you 
have  it  exactly. 

Q. — Wait  a  moment.  And  he  went 
on  and  made  all  these  requests  before 
Mr.  Stratton  made  any  alllusion  td 
consulting  his  party  friends  ?  A.— I 
have  told  you  so  half  a  dozen  times. 

Q. —Cannot  you  say  yes  ?  A. — I 
have   told  you   that. 

Q. — After  that  what  was  said  ?  A. — 
Then  I  have  told  you  what  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  said. 

Q. — What  did  he  say  in  reference  to 
the  Crown  Lands  Department  ap- 
pointment ?  A. — He  said  that  was  in 
another  department — that-  appoint- 
ment— not  under  his  management. 

(2259) 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  as  to 
whether  he  would  communicate  with 
the  other  department  ?  A. — Not  to 
my   knowledge. 

Q. — Nothing  said  about  that  ?  A.— 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Gamey  seem  to  think 
that  Stratton  had  the  appointment  in 
connection  with  this  Crown  Lands 
Department  matter  ?  A.— Oh,  I  do 
not  know. 

Q- — Then  when  Mr.  Gamey  left,  was 
anything  said  about  the  interview  being 
prepared  at  a  certain  date  ?  A.— No, 
I  think  not. 

Q  —  Nothing  said  about  that  ?  Do 
you  know  when  Mr.  Gamey  was  to 
leave  town  ?       A. — No. 

Q.— -Anything  said  as  to  whether  he 
was  going  back  to  Gore  Bay  or  not  ? 
A. — No. 

Q.— Nothing  said  of  that  kind  ?  A. 
— Not  to   my  knowledge. 

Q- — Anything  said  that  he  was  to 
go  back  the  next  day  or  the  day  fol- 
lowing in  order  to  discuss  the  press  in- 
terview ?  A.— 1  do  not  think  there 
was. 

Q- — You  do  not  think  there  was 
anything  said  of  that  kind  at  all  ?  A. 
— No. 

Q. — Did   you      have      any    discussion 

with   Mr.  Stratton  at  all  as  to  Gamcv's 

support    of    the    Government  ?        A.— 

No.       I  had  no  conversation  with  him. 
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Q. — Answer  the  question.  Did  you 
after  Gamey  left  have  any  conversation 
with  Mr.  Stratton  as  to  Gamey's  atti- 
tude towards  the  Government  ?  A.— 
I  do  not  think  I  had — no — I  do  not 
think  I  had. 

Q. — No  further  allusion  was  made  to 
it  then  after  he  left  ?  A. — I  do  not 
think  so.       I    do  not  think  so. 

(2260) 

Q. — You  state  that  you  went  over 
to  the  window  ?  A. — I  think  I  walk- 
ed over  to   the  window. 

Q. — Why  ?  A.— Well,  they  were 
having  a  conversation  between  them- 
selves as  to  what  was  to  be  said  in 
the  interview  for  the  press,  and  I  was 
waiting  to  see  Mr.  Stratton  upon  very 
urgent  business  in  connection  with  my 
department  and  was  not  so  particular- 
ly interested.  I  was  curious,  I  will 
admit  that,  to  some  extent. 

Q. — Did  you  think  as  a  matter  of 
delicacy  you  ought  not  to  over-hear 
the    conversation  ?       A. — Not   at    all. 

Q. — You  walked  to  the  window  ?  Do 
you  know  whether  Mr.  Stratton. took 
down  any  notes  or  not  ?  A. — I  can- 
not say.  I  did  not  see  them.  I  saw 
him   using  pencil   and  paper. 

Q. — You  cannot  say  whether  he  was 
taking  notes  of  this  matter  or  not  ?  A. 
—No. 

Q. — Then  did  you  hear  all  that  pass- 
ed between  them  while  your  back  was 
turned  ?  A. — I  think  I  did  hear  pretty 
nearly  all  that  was  said.  I  will  not 
say  positively  that  I  did. 

Q. — And,  so  far  as  you  know,  you 
have  told  us  in  this  interview  all  that 
was  said  ?  A. — No,  I  have  not  told 
you  but  very  little,   if  anything. 

Q. — Then  I  viant  you  to  tell  all  ? 
A. — As  the  to  the  conversation"-  \s 
to    the    interview? 

Q.— Tell  all  that  was  said  ?  A.— 
Then  I  must  say  to  you  that  1  sh  ill 
not  attempt  to  give  that  to  you  in  de- 
tail or  in  sequence.  I  shall  give  it  to 
you  as  the  conversation  struck  my 
cars  from  time  to  time.  I  believe 
that  the  Ross  Government  are  going 
to  earn-  on  their  development 
scheme   in   New    Ontario. 

Q.— Who  said  that  ?  A.— Mr. 
Gamey. 

(2261) 

Q. — Is  this  what  was  to  be  put  in 
the  interview?  A.— That  is  what  I 
understood  was  to  go  in  the  inter- 
view. I  am  giving  you  what  T  under- 
stood was  to  go  in  the  interview,  which 
interview  was  to  be  prepared  by  the 
Hon.    Provincial    Secretary. 

0- — Did   Mr.    Stratton   suggest   any- 
thing that  should  go  in?     A. — No,  he 
suggested  nothing  in  my  hearing 
what   should   be  put   in — no. 
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Q. — What  was  said  about  that  part 
of  the  interview  referring  to  Mr. 
Gamey' si  pledge  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment? What  was  said  as  to  his 
pledging  himself  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment? How  far  did  he  authorize 
the  Provincial  Secretary  to  go  on 
that  point?  A. — He  would  support  the 
Government  on  votes  of  want  of  con- 
fidence. 

Q. — He  would  support  the  Govern- 
ment on  votes  of  want  of  confidence? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — That  was  expressly  mentioned? 
A. — That  was  one  of  the  points. 

Q. — Anything  further  said  as  to  sup- 
port?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Supporting  the  Government? 
A. — He  said  in  carrying  out  the  policy 
of  development  of  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment, that  his  constituency  would  re- 
ceive a  large  share  of  the  benefit  from 
it,  and  in  that  respect  it  was  his  duty 
to  support  the  Government. 

Q. — Ihis  is  what  he  wished  to  have 
published   in  the   interview?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — As  his  justification  for  support- 
ing  the    Government?     A. — Just   so. 

Q. — And  did  he  appear  to  assent  to 
all   that    Mr.    Stratton   desired   or  was 

(2262) 

Mr.  Stratton  dissatisfied?  A. — Mr. 
Stratton  did  not  express  any  opinion. 
He  left  it  to  Mr.  Gamey  to  say  what 
he  wanted  done. 

Q. — He  did  not  express  any  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  heads  were  satis- 
factory  or   unsatisfactory?     A. — No. 

Q. — Was  anything  said  as  to  what 
paper  the  interview  should  be  given  to? 
A. — I  do  not  think  there  was.  I  do 
not  remember. 

Q. — Was  the  Globe  mentioned?  A. 
— j  think  it  was  to  the  "press."  I 
think  it  was  a  statement  to  be  given 
to   the   "press." 

Q- — To  the  press  generally?  A.— 
That  is  as  I  understood  it. 

Q- — Or  did  you  understand  it  was 
to  be  an  interview  for  some  particu- 
lar newspaper?  A. — No.  nothing  said 
about  that. 

Q- — This  was  a  statement  to  be  giv- 
en broadcast  to  the  press?  A. — To  be 
given   broadcast  to  the  people. 

Q- — And  defining  his  attitude?  A. 
— Defining  his  attitude. 

Q- — And  giving  the  reasons  for  that? 
A— Yes. 

Q- — And  why  he  was  willing  to  sup- 
port the  Government,  and  stating  he 
was  going  to  support  the  Government 
on  all  votes  of  want  of  confidence?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q- — That  is  the  substance  of  the 
whole  thing.  Now,  was  this  outside 
office  the  Crown  Lands  Departments — 
was   that  an   important     appointment? 


A. — Well,  I  cannot  say  what  branch 
of  the  outside  service  it  was  to  be. 

Q. — Did  he  give  the  name  of  his 
brother?  A. — No,  I  do  not  think  he 
did. 

Q. — His  christian  name?  A. — No,  I 
do  not  think  that  was  mentioned. 

Q. — But  it  was  clear  it  was  his  broth- 
er he  wanted  appointed?  A. — I  under- 
stood so.  I  believe  he  swore  to  it 
in  the  box  here  himself. 

(2263) 

Q. — At  all  events  ycur  recollection 
is  he  wanted  his  brother  appointed? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — Now,  didn't  it  occur  to  you  as 
a  rather  strange  thing  that  a  man  who 
had  been  elected  as  an  out  and  out  sup- 
porter of  the  Conservative  party  should 
go  and  ask  for  the  appointment  of 
his  brother  to  an  important  office?  A. 
— Well,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  in  that 
light  at  that  time  because  I  had1  heard 
in  the  fall  he  was  going  to  support 
the  Government  and  it  did  not  strike 
me  that  way.  I  thought  it  was  perfect- 
ly  right  and  sincere. 

Q. — You  thought  it  was  an  under- 
stood thing  for  him  to  ask  because  you 
understood  he  was  going  to  support 
the  Government?  A. — I  had  under- 
stood so. 

Q. — How  early  did  you  understand 
that?  A. — Well,  in  the  latter  part  of 
October  and  first  part  of  November  I 
heard  it  rumoured.  I  heard  it  stated 
by  people  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Q. — Did  you  make  any  enquiry  at 
all?     A— No. 

Q.— On  that  subject?     A.— No. 

Q. — Then,  when  you  went  to  Mr. 
Stratton's  office  on  the  13th  January, 
at  that  time  you  had  supposed  Gamey 
was  agreeing  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment? A. — I  did  not  know  he  was 
there  when  I  went  there. 

Q. — You  thought  you  saw  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Government?  A. — From 
what  I  had  heard  said  in  the  fall. 

Q. — And  then,  when  you  heard  Mr. 
Stratton  take  him  sharply  to  task  for 
his  work  in  North  Perth,  you  were 
surprised?     A. — Well,   I   was   not   sur- 

(2264) 

prised,  because  I  knew  then  he  had 
been  working  in  North  Perth.  I  did 
not  know  he  had  been  there  until  that 
statement  was  made.  Then  that  ex- 
plained  to  me  the   apparent 

Q. — The  stand  Mr.  Stratton  took  in 
refusing  to  honor  his  recommendation? 
A. — It  did.  that  was  satisfactory  to  me 
— although  nothing  was  said. 

Q. — And.  prior  to  this  time,  you  had 
not   heard    Gamey    had   been    working 
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in  North  Perth?     A.— Xo. 

Q. — And  the  strangeness  of  the  re- 
quest did  not  appear  to  you  until  alter 
he  had  made  this  statement?  It  did 
not  appear  to  be  a  strange  request, 
the  request  to  appoint  his  brother?  It 
did  not  occur  to  you  as  a  strange  re- 
quest to  make  until  after  Mr.  Stratton 
called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Gamey  had  been  working  in  North 
Perth?  A.— Oh,  no,  he  had  a  right  to 
make  the  request  for  his  brother  or 
any  one  else.  He  would  have  a  right 
especially  if  he  was  a  supporter  of  the 
Government,  and  he  would  have  a 
right  to  ask  for  it  if  he  was  support- 
ing the  Opposition. 

Q— But  very  little  probability  of  the 
appointment  being  made  upon  his  re- 
quest? That  is  so,  isn't  it?  A.— If 
he  was  not  a  supporter  of  the  Govern- 
ment I  would  say  there  would  be  no 
probability    of    it    being    made. 

(Adjournment  I  p.m.  until  2  p.m.) 


(2275) 


AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Friday,  May  1st,  1903. 

Cross-examination  of  Dr.  Theodore 
Chamberlain  continued  : — 

The  Chancellor  :  Had  you  finished 
with  Dr.   Chamberlain  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  One  question,  my 
Lord.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  have  you 
told  us  in  the  box  here  everything  that 
happened  at  the  interview  on  the  13th 
of  January,  so  far  as  you  can  recol- 
lect ?  A.— Well,  I  think  I  have  prac- 
tically told  you   all. 

Q- — Think  over  it,  because  if  you 
have  omitted  anything  I  want  you  to 
give  it  to  us.  A.— I  don't  know  that 
there  is  anything  further.  Of  course, 
there  may  have  been  some  other  re- 
marks made  that  have  not  impressed 
themselves  fully  upon  my  mind.  I  think 
I  give  you  the  substance  of  what  took 
place.  If  there  is  anything  you  can 
recall   my   memory  to  ? 

Q- — You  have  told  us  as  far  as  you 
can  recollect  everything  that  happen- 
ed at  that  interview  ?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  have  endeavored  to  give 
it  to  us.  and  you  think  you  have  given 
it  to  us  ?  A.— I  think  so.  I  don't  know 
of  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  tell  any  person 
about  this  interview  ?  A. — I  think  I 
have.  % 

Q. — Whom  have  vou   told  about  it  ? 
A.— I  think  I  told  Dr.  Russell  of  Ham- 
ilton,   superintendent      of   the      asvlum 
there,  and  Sheriff  Brady  of  Woodstock, 
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pretty  nearly  as  I  have  stated  it  here, 
in  outline. 

Q. — You  have  given  them  the  sub- 
stance ?  A. — Yes. 

(2276) 

Q. — When  did  you  do  that  ?  A. — That 
was  last  Sunday. 

Q. — But  prior  to  this  investigation 
had  you  told  anybody  about  it  ?  A. — 
No,  not  prior  to  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  will  do,  thank 
you,  doctor.  The  witnesses  we  propose 
to  call  now,  my  Lords,  are  a  little  out 
of  their  order,  but  we  desire  to  let  them 
go,  and  just  in  this  connection,  if  your 
Lordships  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Blake 
and  myself  have  just  had  a  very  short 
conference  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
ceedings. We  both  feel  that,  consid- 
ering the  very  large  number  of  wit- 
nesses that  have  been  examined  this 
week,  some  forty  odd,  I  believe,  and 
the  fact  that  we  are  very  near  the  close 
of  the  investigation,  so  far  as  he  and 
I  are  concerned,  so  far  as  his  side  and 
our  side  are  concerned,  that  perhaps 
your  Lordships  will  rise  at  three 
o'clock  to-day.  I  make  this  statement 
jointly  with  Mr.  Blake,  and  to  just  get 
rid  of  one  or  two  witnesses  in  the 
meantime  so  that  they  may  go  home. 
Of  course  we  do  not  desire  to  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  the  commission 
for  a  moment,  but  we  have  very  urgent 
private  matters  on  all  sides. 

Mr.   Blake  :  We  have  done  a  pretty 
heavy  week's  work. 
The  Chancellor  :  Counting  heads. 
Mr.    Blake  :    Yes.    my    Lord;     I    be- 
lieve that  is  the  best  thing  to  count  by. 
The  Chancellor  :  They  are  consider- 
ablv  ahead  of  vou  if  you  count  heads, 
Mr'  Blake. 

Mr.   Blake  :  They  are,  but  we  go  in 

for  ponderans   and  not . 

The  Chief  Justice  :  We  do  not  think 
of  sitting  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Perhaps  your  Lordships 
think  we  should  stop  now. 

(2277) 

The  Chancellor  :  Oh.  no.  we  will  stop 
at  three  o'clock,  and  resume  on  Mon- 
day at  ten 

Arthur  A.  Bowen.  sworn.  Examined 
by  Mr.  McEvoy  : — 

Q. — You  live  at  Kemptville.  I  be 
lieve  ?   A. — Kemptville. 

Q. — And  you  and  your  father  and 
brother  are  the  owners  there  of  oat- 
meal mills  ?  A. — Oatmeal  and  flour 
mill,   and    electric    light   plant. 

Q. — And  it  has  been  said  here  that 
you  were  in  Toronto  at  the  time  of  the 
Fair  last   September  ?  A. — Yes. 
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Q. — Did- you  see  any  of  the  gentle- 
men who  are  parties  to  this  investi- 
gation at  the  hotel.,  the  Walker  House? 
A. — Yes,  I  seen  Mr.  Gamey. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  many  nights 
you  stayed  at  the  Walker  House  ?  A.— 
I  stayed  two. 

Q. — Had  you  a  room  in  the  regular 
way  ?  A. — Well,  when  I  came  in  I  went 
to  the  clerk  and  asked  him  for  a  room 
and  registered,  and  he  said  he  could  not 
give  me  nothing  only  a  bed  in  the 
hall,  that  is  a  cot. 

Q. — You  had  better  not  tell  me  what 
the  clerk  said.  You  did  not  have  a 
room  in  the  regular  way  ?  A. — No,  I 
did  not. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  date  ?  A. — It 
was  the  5th.  I  arrived  on  the  evening 
of  the  5th. 

Q. — And  when  did  you  leave  ?  A. — 
I  left  on  the  7th  at  ten  o'clock. 

Q. — So  that  you  were  two  nights  on 
a  cot  ?  A. — Yes,  six. 

Q. — In  the  room  with  Mr.  Gamey 
and  who  else  ?  A.  Mr.  Martin. 

Q. — Were  you  a  friend  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's ?   A. — Yes,    sir.      I    did   not  know 

(2278) 

he  was  at  the  hotel  when  I  arrived. 

Q. — Now,  will  you  tell  me  what  you 
can  of  any  conversation  you  heard  be- 
tween Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Gamey  as 
to  Mr.  Gamey's  political  plans  and  his 
position?  A. — Well,  there  was  a  conver- 
sation took  place,  a  general  conversa- 
tion that  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Gamey 
was  holding.  I  didn't  take  any  part 
in  it.  but  Mr.  Gamey  in  the  conver- 
sation said  that  the  Ross  Government 
was  giving  the  Manitoulin  Islands  good 
legislation  and  excepting  a  few  minor 
matters  in  mining  laws,  and  he  would 
have  to  support  the  Government,  Mr. 
Ross. 

Q. — That  was  the  substance  and  ef- 
fect of  the  conversation.  A. — That  was 
the  substance  and  effect. 

Q. — Of  the  conversation  that  you 
heard  there  with  Mr.  Gamey  on  that 
occasion  ?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Then,  did  you  hear  anything 
more  of  it  ?  A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  never  hear  or  see  any- 
thing in  reference  to  or  pertaining  to 
the  matter  until  now  from  that  time  ? 
A. — No,  sir,  only  what  I  seen  in  the 
newspapers. 

Q. — Did  you  see  what  is  known  as 
The  Globe  interview  ?  A. — I  seen  The 
Globe  interview. 

Q. — Did  you  notice  any  particular 
difference  in  that  from  what  Mr.  Gamey 
stated  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  object  again.  It  is 
just  as  if  you  put  that  into  the  wit- 
ness' hand  and  said,  will  you  give  that 
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evidence.  I  submit  that  is  no  way  of 
giving  the  evidence  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  McEvoy  :  I  think  it  has  been 
already   ruled  upon. 

Mr.  Blake  :  He  has  told  us  all  that 
he  knows  and  hears,  and  is  that  not  the 
legitimate  and  straight  way  of  get- 
ting it  out? 

(2279) 

The  Chancellor  :  We  think  the  ob- 
jection is  well  founded  upon  that. 
You  cannot  ask  him  wholesale  about 
The  Globe  interview. 

Q  _\Vhen  you  saw  The  Globe  inter- 
view were  you  or  were  you  not  sur- 
prised  at  the   position     the     man  had 

Mr.  Blake  :  That  is  not  right.  A 
man  may  be  easily  surprised  or  the 
reverse.  We  cannot  enter  into  his 
physiological    condition. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  can  ask  that 
question  ?  What  do  you  say  ?  A. — 
No,  I  was  not  surprised  from  what 
I  had  heard  before. 

Mr.  McEvoy  :  You  were  not  sur- 
prised  after  the  conversation  you  had 
heard  ?       A. — No. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  anything  else 
he  talked  about  there  ?  A.— No,  I  do 
not.       Just  general  conversation. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  any  transac- 
tion of  any  kind  that  he  was  engaged 
in  or  what  his  business  was  here  or 
what  he   was   doing  ?       A. — No,   sir. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  McPhersoa  : 

Q. — I  did  not  catch  what  you  said 
your  occupation  was  ?  A. — I  am 
manager  of  a  flour  and  oatmeal  mill 
and  electric  light  and  power  plant. 

Q.— In  Kemptville  ?  A. — Kempt- 
ville. 

Q. — Do  you  take  any  part  in  politics 
at  all  ?      A. — No,  sir. 

Q.— Did  Mr.  Martin  or  Mr.  Gamey 
know  that  you  were  coming  to  To- 
ronto on  the  occasion  you  speak  of  ? 
A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  not  know  it  all  at  ?  A  — 
No,   sir. 

Q. — You  had  no  previous  acquaint- 
ance  with   Mr.    Gamey?    A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — But  you  had  with  Mr.  Martin  ? 
A. — Certainly,  he  lives  in  the  Town  of 
Kemptville. 

(2280) 

Q. — Have  you  seen  him  since  he  gave 
his  evidence  here  ?  A. — I  seen  him 
to-day. 

Q. — Discussed  the  matter  with  him 
at  all  ?  A. — Well,  no,  nothing  more 
than  in  a  general  way.  just  about  the 
court. 

Q. — Speak  about  what  evidence  he 
gave  ?      A. — I  seen  it  in  The  Globe. 

Q. — You  read  it  in  the  newspaper  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — You  know  what  he  said  here  ? 
A.— Yes. 
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Q. — Are  you  a  Macabee  ?  A. — 
No,  sir. 

Q. — Not  bound  by  any  oath  not  to 
reveal  anything  that  has  occurred  ?  A. 
— No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  become  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Gamey  on  the  occasion  you 
speak  of  ?  A. — Just  introduced  to 
him   by   Mr.    Martin. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  us  what  took  place? 
A. — Well,  all  that  took  place  was  what 
I  just  repeated. 

Q. — Just  tell  me  what  it  was  ?  A. — 
That  Mr.  Gamey  and  Mr.  Martin  had 
a  conversation. 

Q—  No,  I  don't  mean  that.  What 
did  Mr.  Martin  say  to  you  about  Mr. 
Gamey  in  Mr.  Gamey's  presence?  A. 
— 1  don't   recollect  what  he   did   say. 

Q. — Just  an  ordinary  introduction  of 
one  gentleman  to  another  ?  A. — 
That   is   all. 

Q. — Now  when  was  that  ?  A. — Well. 
I  would  not  be  positive  whether  it 
was  on  the  5th  or  6th. 

Q. — Is  there  no  way  you  can  fix  it? 
A. — No,  I  cannot. 

Q. — What  time  did  you  arrive  on  the 
5th  ?  A. — I  arrived  at  7.15  or  7.25 
in   the   afternoon. 

Q. — In  the  evening  or  morning  ?  A. 
— In  the  evening. 


(2281) 

Q. — Do  I  understand  that  you  room- 
ed that  night  and  occupied  the  same 
room  with  Mr.  Gamey  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tin ?       A.— Yes. 

Q. — Then  was  it  that  night  you  were 
introduced  to  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. — It 
was  that  night  I  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Gamey. 

Q. — Was  it  before  you  went  to  your 
room  for  the  night  ?  A. — I  think  it 
was  before. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  what  part  of 
the  house  you  were  in  ?  A. — I  don't 
recollect  only  what  I  seen  in  The 
Globe,  it  was  room  113.  I  would  not 
have  known,  though. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  at  the  time 
you  were  introduced  where  you  were? 
A. — No,   I    couldn't  say. 

Q. — Down  or  upstairs  ?  A. — No.  I 
couldn't    say. 

Q. — Does  The  Globe  reflect  your 
political  creed  ?  A.— Well,  I  don't 
know. 

Q. — As  far  as  you  have  one  ?  A. — 
I  have  been  a  good  Grit  all  my  life. 
Supported  the  Government  all  the  way 
through.        I  ain't   ashamed  of  it. 

Q. — Now.  can  you  tell  US  any  time 
definitely  at  all,  take  for  instance  be- 
fore or  after  9  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
that  this  conversation  took  place  with 
Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. — T  couldn't  say  whal 
time  it  was.  I  was  there  on  businesi 
and    I    didn't   pay   much   attention. 
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Q. — Do  you  know  where  you  were 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  ?  A. — I 
couldn't   say. 

Q. — Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Mar- 
tin was  ?      A. — I   could  not     say. 

Q. — Or  where  Mr.  Gamey  was  ?  A. 
—No. 

Q. — Did  you  have  your  supper  after 
you  came  to  the  Walker  House  ?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  meet  Mr.  Gamey  before 
you  went  to  your  bedroom  that  night? 
A. — I    could  not  say. 

(2282) 

Q. — You  don't  remember  that?  A. — 
I  don't  remember  that. 

Q. — Who  was  in  the  bed  room  first? 
A. —  1   could  not  say  that. 

Q. — Were  you  in  your  right  mind? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — No  reason,  why  your  memory 
should  be  poor  on  that  point?  A. — No, 
sir,  I  could  not  say.  I  don't  recollect 
anything  about  whether  I  was  in  first 
or  whether  Mr.  Martin  or  Mr.  Gamey. 

Q. — Now  you  have  told  my  learned 
friend  something  that  you  say  Mr. 
Gamey   said?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — When  was  that  said?  A. — I 
couldn't  swear  positively  whether  it  was 
said  in  the  room  or  down  in  the  House. 

Q. — Was  the  subject  spoken  of  more 
than  once?     A. — Not  to  my  recllection. 

Q. — And  do  you  think  it  came  about 
by  reason  of  some  conversation?  A. — 
Just  some  conversation  with  him  and 
Mr.    Martin. 

Q. — Between  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr 
Gamey?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Can  you  recollect  what  it  was 
that  Mr.  Martin  said  to  Mr.  Gamey 
that  drew  some  statement  from  Mr.  Ga- 
mey in  reference  to  the  matter?  A. — 
I  could  not. 

Q. — Is  it  your  recollection  that  Mr. 
Martin  opened  the  conversation?  \ 
Yes.  well  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
I  think  it  was  he  opened  the  conversa- 
tion, just  a  general  conversation  about 
Manitoulin   islands. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  anything 
anything  that  Mr.  Martin  said  about 
the  Manitoulin  Islands?  A.  —  No.  I 
do  not. 

Q. — Do  you  recall  anything  about 
that  at  all?  A. — No,  I  don't  know  any- 
thing  about    it. 

Q. — Can  you  recollect  anything  else 
that  Mr.  Martin  said  besides  speaking 
about  the  Manitoulin  Tsland?  A. — 
No. 

(228.O 

Q. — Do   not    know   how    the    con 
sation    occurred?        A. — I    don't    know- 
how   the  conversation  occurred  at  all. 
T   was   not  paying  very  much  attention 
to  it. 
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Q. — Will  you  just  repeat  to  me  then 
what  you  told  my  learned  friend  took 
place?  A. — Well,  all  that  took  place 
was  that  in  the  course  of  the  conver- 
sation, that  the  Ross  Government  was 
giving  good  legislation  to  the  Mani- 
toulin  Island  people  and  that  excepting 
a  few  mining  details  that  he  would  have 
to   support   the    Government. 

Q. — Did  you  know  at  that  time  that 
he  was  a  Conservative?  A. — I  did  not 
know,  not  at  that  time  I  don't  think 
I  won't  swear  positive.  I  don't  think 
I  did.  I  don't  think  he  told  me  until 
the   next   day. 

Q. — You  don't  think  he  told  you? 
A. — Mr.   Martin. 

Q. — Martin  you  think  told  you  that 
next  day?  A. — Next  day  him  and  I 
was  talking  about  it,   next  day. 

Q. — Are  you  perfectly  sure  you 
have  told  their  Lordships  everything 
that   took   place?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — You  have  not  forgotten  any- 
thing?   A. — I  have  not  forgotten  it. 

Q. — And  you  have  told  it  absolutely 
truthfully?  A. — Just  as  I  can  recollect 
it. 

Q. — Have  you  a  pretty  good  mem- 
ory? A. — Yes,  I  am  supposed  to  have 
a  pretty  good  memory. 

Q. — If  anything  else  had  taken  place 
would  you  have  been  apt  to  remember 
it.  A. — Well  I  don't  know  whether  I 
would  or  not.  I  wasn't  in  the  political 
business  at  the  time.  Had  I  been  I 
might  have. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  have  any  conversa- 

(2284) 

tion  about  what  took  place  there  after- 
wards?   A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — With  whom?    A. — Mr.   Martin. 

Q. — Any  person  else  besides  Mr. 
Martin?  A. — Well  I  have  spoken  in 
a  general  way  down  in  Kemptville  a 
number   of  times. 

Q. — Any  person  besides  at  Kempt- 
ville ?  A. — Why  yes,  I  suppose  I  have 
spoken  of  it  here  since  I  have  been  up 
here. 

Q. — That  is  since  you  came  up  to 
be  a  witness  on  this  occasion?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Had  you  spoken  of  it  before  you 
came  up  here  as  a  witness  on  this  oc- 
casion to  any  of  the  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  this  case?    A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  they  became 
possessed  of  the  information  you  have 
given  in  the  witness  box?  A. — No, 
sir. 

Q. — Have  you  conversed  with  any  of 
the  gentlemen  in  connection  with  the 
matter?  A. — I  have  conversed  with 
Mr.  McEvoy. 

Q.— When?     A.— To-day. 

Q.— Anything  but  that?  A.— No, 
well   in   the   Walker    House   the   other 


night,  I  asked  him  if  he  could  not  let 
me  off  that  1  knew  so  very  little  about 
the  case,  if  he  would  not  let  me  go 
home. 

Q.— Nothing  beyond  that?  A.— 
Nothing  beyond  that. 

Q. — And  told  him  what  you  were  to 
say  in  the  witness  box?  A. — Yes,  I 
told  him  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Q.— And  that  is  all  these  parties 
know   about  it?    A.— That  is   all. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  you  came  to 
be  a  witness?    A.— No  I  do  not. 

(2285) 

Q.— Had  not  any  understanding 
about  that?  A.— No  I  didn't  want  to 
come  that  bad. 

Q. — Can  you  say  whether  the  con- 
versation you  have  related  here  took 
place  after  the  parties  had  retired  for 
the  night?     A. — No,  I  couldn't  say. 

Q. — You  don't  know  about  that?  A. 
— No,  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q. — At  any  rate  you  have  told  every- 
thing that  did  take  place?  A.— That  I 
can   recollect. 

Q. — That  Mr.  Gamey  said  in  connec- 
tion with  that  subject?  A.— Yes,  that 
I  recollect.  Of  course  there  was  a  lot 
more  said,  but  I  didn't  recollect  any 
more. 

Q.— I  think  you  stated  that  there  was 
only  the  one  conversation?  A. — That 
is  all  I  heard. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  McEvoy. 

Q. — You  were  subpoenaed?  A.-^ 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  paid  your  conduct  money? 
A. — Yes   sir. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Arthur  sworn.  Ex- 
amined by  Mr.    Riddell. 

Q. — You  reside  in  Sudbury?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — A  practising  physician  there  ? 
A. — I  am,  sir. 

Q. — Are  you  in  partnership  with  Dr. 
Struthers  whom  we  had  as  a  witness 
yesterday?     A.— Yes,  in  a  way. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Mr.  Gamey?  A. — 
Yes.      Know   him   very   very. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  known  him? 
A.— Since  January,  1800.  I  think,  or 
December.  '89.  I  think  January,  1890, 
T   first  met  him. 

Q.— You.  I  understand  are  a  Reform- 
er?   A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — An  active  Reformer?  A.— Dur- 
ing election  time. 

(2286) 

Q. — And  Mr.  Gamey.  what  have  his 
politics  been?  A.— Well.  Conservative, 
that.  When  I  first  knew  Mr.  Gamey 
the  first  couple  of  years  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  he  was  a  Federal 
Conservative,  but  posed,  or  claimed  to 
be  a  supporter  of  the  _  late  R.  A. 
Lyon  in  Provincial  politics. 
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Q. — And  R.  A.  Lyon  was  what?  A. 
—  Reformer.  He  lived  on  Manitoulin 
Island.     He   was   a    Manitoulin. 

Q. — Have  you  had  any  association 
with  Mjr  Gamey  at  all  in  business?  A. 
— Yes,  si". 

Q. — You  are  practising  as  a  physi- 
cian   in    Suabury?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  examine  for  his  com- 
pany, the  Confederation  Life?  A. — 
Yes,  Dr.  Struthers  and  myself  have 
done  nearly  all  his  work  in  that  coun- 
try. 

Q. — Are  you  also  in  partnership  with 
him  in  a  mining  transaction  or  two? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — What  transactions  are  those? 
A. — Well  those  iron  locations  that 
came  out. 

Q.— Where?  A.— In  the  Township  of 
McGregor,  one,  and  the  other  is  the 
adjoining    Township    to    McGregor. 

Q- — Those  are  mining  transactions 
you  are  in  partnership  with  him  in? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Then  did  he  call  at  your  office 
frequently?  A. — Yes,  I  think  he  prob- 
ably never  came  to  Sudbury  but  he 
came  to  our  office. 

Q. — How  often  would  he  be  -at  your 
office?  A. — This  summer  and  autumn 
he  was  there  a  great  deal.  He  was 
very  frequently  in  Sudbury  before  the 
election  time,  starting  from  last  April 
a    year    ago    now     he      has     been      in' 

(2287) 

Sudbury   a   great   deal    up   to  January. 
Not  since   the  latter  part   of  January. 

Q.— Were  you  and  he  at  all  inti- 
mate?   A. — Yes,  we  were. 

Q.— And  are  yet?  A.— As  far  as  I 
know,  always  been  very  friendly. 

Q- — Have  frequent  conversations 
with  each  other?    A. — Yes. 

Q.— And  did  you  agree  politically? 
A.— No,  agreed  to  disagree. 

Q. — Then,  in  July  of  last  year,  did 
you  have  any  conversation  with  him? 
A.— Yes,  I  did. 

Q.— When -was  that?  A.— I  think  it 
was   on   the   3rd   day  of  July. 

Q—  Was  it  early  in  July.  at  all 
events?    A.— It  was,  certainly. 

Q. — Where  was  that  conversation? 
A. — It  was  in  our  office  in   Sudbury. 

Q. — When  you  say  ''our  office,"  you 
mean  the  office  of  yourself  anq\  Dr 
Struthers?     A.— Yes,    sir. 

Q— What  time  did  he  .come  to  the 
office?  A.— Well,  he  came  over  short- 
ly after  I  went  up  to  the  office  that 
morning.  I  suppose  it  would  be  about 
9-30. 

Q— And   when   did   he   leave?     A. — 

He  just  left  in  time  to  catch  the  Soo 

train   at    11.53.      He   went    over   to    the 

hotel   to    get   his   grip   and    ran   to   the 
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station.     He  hadn't  any   more  than   15 

minutes   or  so. 

Q. — That  is  the  Soo  train  going 
west?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  you  had  some  conversation 
with   him    at   that  time?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  know  where  he  had 
been?  A. — Yes,  he  was  just  returning 
from  Toronto. 

(2288) 

Q. — Did  he  say  where  he  had  been 
in  Toronto?  A. — He  had  been  at  the 
caucus  held  here  of  Conservative  mem- 
bers. 

Q. — That  was  the  Conservative  cau- 
cus?    A. — Yes, 

Q.— In  June,  about  the  28th?  A.— 
The  last  week  in  June. 

Q.— Who  began  the  conversation? 
A.— I  think  I  did. 

Q.— Let  us  have  the  conversation  as 
nearly  as  you  recall  it?  A. — I  think 
that  when  he  came  in  I  said  to  him 
''Well,  Gamey..  you  have  been  down 
counting  noses  and  saw  how  the  party 
stand,  I  suppose  you  know  all  about 
the  political  situation  now?"  He  said 
"Yes."  Then  we  went  on  to  discuss 
the  political  situation..  At  that  time 
1  think  most  of  the  recounts  were 
over,  before  the  County  Judges.  Prob- 
ably they  were  all  over  but  two  or 
three  appeals  pending  from  the  Coun- 
ty Judges  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Judges.  I  remember  him  saying  to 
me,  "Well,  Arthur,  I  think  that  Ross 
is  going  to  rule  for  the  next  four' 
years."  I  said,  "Yes,  it  looks  so.  that 
is   my   idea,    too." 

Q. — Then,  what  did  he  say?  A. — 
Well,  I  don't  just  remember  what  or- 
der it  came  in  the  consecutiveiiess  of 
this,  but,  anyway,  he  purported  to 
have  told  me  some  things  that  took 
place  at  the  caucus  here  in  Toronto. 
He  told  me  that  a  good  many  of  the 
members  at  that  caucus  were  very 
much  discouraged,  this  was  the  second 
time  in  which  they  had  come  so  pear 
winning,  and  yet  fallen  short,  that  it 
was  very  discouraging  and  he  took  a 
very  gloomy  outlook  on  the  prospfects 
of  the  party,  he  said  he  did  not  be- 
lieve the  party  would  hold  together 
another  four  years  if  they  did  not  get 
in,  and  he  thought  they  were  not 
going  to  get  in. 

Q. — What  else  did  he  say,  if  the 
party  were  not  going  to  get  in,  if  a»v« 

V-*o) 

thing?  A.— He  said  that  he  had  mad,e 
up  his  mind  that,  he  said  that  if  h«J 
had  not  been  certain,  felt  certain  t hat- 
Whitney  was  going  to  win  he  never 
would  have  been  a  candidate.  He  said 
he    had    no    desire    to    sit      there    'our 
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years  in  opposition.  He  said;  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  a  second  A.  F. 
Campbell,  and  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind,  he  said  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  what  he  was  going  to  do,  that  he 
would  give  when  the  House  met,  that 
he  would  give  Whitney  the  first  vote, 
to  demonstrate  to  him  that  he  nad  not 
a  majority.  If  he  did  have  a  ma- 
jority of  course  the  Government  would 
be  out,  but  as  it  was  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  vote  the  first 
vote,  the  test  vote,  for  Whitney  and 
after  that  he  was  going  to  support  the 
Government.  He  also  said  he  had 
found  out  while  in  Toronto  that  they 
were  going  to  protest  his  election,  that 
they  had  decided  to  protest  his  elec- 
tion and  he  was  very  angry  about  it. 
He  said  to  me,  "You  know  perfectly 
well,  doctor,  that  any  election  in  this 
Proivnce  can  be  upset."  He  said:  "It 
is  only  a  matter  of  getting  out  the 
truth,  the  details.  There  is  no  elec- 
tion held  but  is  capable  of  being  up- 
set, and  they  might  upset  mine."  He 
said  "Probably  they  would."  I  said 
to  him,  "Well,  possibly  they  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  that";  "probably  they 
wanted  to  disqualify  him."  I  was 
rather  jollying  him  on  that.  He 
laughed  and  said,  "Oh,  they  cannot  do 
that." 

Q. — When  he  said  he  was  going  to 
give  Whitney  the  first  vote  and  after 
that  he  would  support  the  Government, 
did  he  say  anything  about  any  other 
person's  position?  A. — Well,  yes,  he  in 
this  way,  not  mentioning  anybody  he 
said,  as  I  said  before,  he  had  been  say- 
ing he  did  not  believe  the  party  would 

(2290) 

hold  together,  and  when  he  said  that, 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  would  give  Whitney  the  first  vote, 
and  then  support  the  Government,  he 
said,    "I   think   there   are   others." 

Q. — What  was  it  he  said  about  A. 
F.  Campbell?  A. — Well,  he  said  he 
had  no  desire  to  sit  here  four  years  in 
Opposition  writing  letters,  he  had  no 
desire  to  be  a  second  A.  F.  Campbell. 
A.  F.  Campbell  represented  that  con- 
stituency   in    Opposition    from    '90    to 

'94- 

Q. — Was  there  anything  that  you 
remember  that  was  said  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  his  constituents  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  McPiierson:  Do  not  lead  him. 
please. 

A. — Yes,  he  said  that  he  did  not 
think  his  constituents  would  want  him 
to  be  that  either. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Then,  did  you  know  he 
had  come  out  as  a  Conservative?  A. 
— No,  I  did  not.     When  he  expressed 


his  intention  of  supporting  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  said  to  him  in  rather  a 
jocular  way,  I  said  that  will  be  easy, 
you  will  be  getting  back  to  first  prin- 
ciples, because  he  and  I  have  always 
jollied  one  another  about  the  first  two 
years  when  he  posed  as  a  Liberal, 
which  he  always  mildly  denied,  he 
laughed  and  said,  "No,  but  it  would 
be  easy  for  him  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment because  he  had  repeatedly 
said  on  the  platform  during  his  cam- 
paign that  he  would  support  the  Gov- 
ernment  in  power. 

Q. — Gamey  said  tljat  to  you?  A.— 
Yes.  I  don't  say  that  he  said  it;  I 
never  heard  him  on  the  platform  at 
all,  I  am  merely  detailing  what  he  told 
me. 

Q. — Did  he  say  where-  he  had  said 
this  on  the  platform?  A. — No,  just 
during   his    campaign. 

(   2291) 

Q- — Anything  said  about  the  votes? 
A- — Yes,  another  reason  he  advanced 
that  would  support  him  in  that,  he 
said  he  had  got  a  great  many  Liberal 
votes  in  the  constituency,  he  said 
scores  of  Liberals  had  voted  for  him 
and  he  instanced  his  own  polling  sub- 
division, where  he  said  there  had  never 
been  a  Conservative  majority  before 
this    time. 

.  Q- — Did  he  say  what  polling  sub- 
division it  was  ?  A.— He  sad  his  own 
at  home. 

Q. — I  suppose  you  are  not  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  the  island  to 
say  what  that  was  ?  A.— No,  I  think 
I  know.  I  would  not  swear  positive- 
ly, but  I  think  it  is  Long  Bay. 

Q- — Then  when  he  spoke  of  any  per- 
son being  capable  of  being  unseated 
what  did  you  say  to  him  about  that 
in  respect  to  the  protest  and  so  on  ? 
A. — I  said  to  him  if  he  had  decided  to 
support  the  Government  the  best  thing 
to  do  was  to  resign  and  run  over  as 
an  independent.  It  would  be  a  more 
honorable  course,  and  not  only  better 
for  him,  but  better  for  the  Govern- 
ment. I  told  him  if  he  adopted  the 
course  he  suggested  to  me  people 
would  say  you  have  been  bought,  and 
it  would  not  only  injure  him.  but-  in- 
jure the  Government.  He  repudiated 
that;  he  said  there  was  no  thought  of 
that. 

(2295) 

Q. — What  reason  did  he  give  for  not 
following  out  your  advice  ?  A. — Well 
he  said  it  would  cost  something  to 
run  an  election. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  I  do  not  think  you 
ought  to  lead  the  witness. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean   by   leading. 
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A. — I  said  to  him — he  had  been 
speaking  of  his  protest — he  had  said  it 
would  cost  over  a  thousand  dollars  to 
fight  that  protest.  And  he  had  dur- 
ing this  conversation  told  me  some- 
thing about  how  much  it  cost  to  run 
the  election,  and  I  said  to  him  under 
those  circumstances  it  would  be  cheap- 
er to  resign  than  it  would  to  fight  the 
protest. 

Q. — What  did  you  say  about  that  ? 
A. — Well  I  merely  said  it  would  cost 
less  money  to  resign  and  fight  it  over 
than  it  would  to  fight  the  protest. 

Q. — Did  you  give  him  any  reason 
showing  why  that  was  so  ?  A. — He 
had  told  me  that  his  election  had  cost 
him  some  $500  or  less  of  his  own 
money,  and  this  he  said  would  cost 
over  a  thousand. 

Q. — What  did  he  say  to  that  when 
you  said  it  would  be  cheaper  to  resign 
and  run  a  new  election  ?  A. — He  de- 
murred, he  said  elections  were  uncer- 
tain. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Speak  louder.  The 
witness   is   only  mumbling  to  himself. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  You  have  no  right  to 
say  that.  He  is  not  mumbling  to 
himself.  Do  not  attack  the  witness 
that  way. 

A. — He  said  that  elections  cost 
money,    and    they    were    uncertain.        I 

(2296) 

said  if  he  followed  that  course  there 
would  be  no  uncertainty,  it  was  alto- 
gether probable  that  the  Government 
would  not  oppose  him, that  under  those 
circumstances  it  would  be  easy,  that 
he  might  possibly  be  elected  by  r.c 
clamation. 

Q. — Did  he  accede  to  that  proposi- 
tion at  all  ?       A. — No,  he  did  not. 

Q. — Then  was  there  any  discussion  as 
to  the  leaders  ?  A. — Well,  he  said 
that  there  must  be  some  reason,  we 
were  talking  about  the  discourage- 
ment of  these  two  defeats  that  were 
such  narrow  defeats.  He  said  there 
must  be  some  reason  for  it.  I  said  I 
thought  the  chief  reason  was  that  if 
they  would  swap  leaders,  they  would 
win   handily.       He   said,   "You   bet." 

Q. — Was  there  anything  else  said 
about  his  leader  ?  A. — Oh,  we  often 
had  discussions  about  his  leader. 

Q. — Were  you  present  at  Sudbury 
when  Mr.  Whitney  was  there,  were  you 
in  Sudbury  at  that  time  ?  A. — Not 
the  day  he  spoke  there   I  was  not. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  have  any  discus- 
sion with  Mr.  Gamey  about  that  ?  A. 
— Yes,  we  spoke  at  this  conversation 
about  Whitney's  speech  in  Sudbury, 
that  was  a  kind  of  standing  joke  in 
that   country. 

Q. — What  was  said  about  it  ?  A. — 
He  said,  "Did  you  ever  hear  anything 
more  childish  than  that  speech  was  on 
the   mining  policy  ?'* 
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Q. — How  did  he  come  to  say  that  ? 
A. — Well,  in  discussing  the  leader,  he 
said  that  Whitney  did  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand the  wants  of  New  Ontario. 

(2297) 

Q. — And  what  else  ?  A. — I  think 
that  was  the  main  thing.  This  was 
cited  as  a  particular  instance. 

Q. — You  say  that  is  a  standing  joke 
out  there  ?  A  joke  where  ?  A. — 
Around  Sudbury,  the  mining  country. 

Q. — I  am  not  going  to  pursue  that 
any  further.  Did  you  hear  anything 
about  his  railway  passes  ?  A. — Yes, 
he  spoke  to  me  at  different  times  dur- 
ing the  summer  about  railway  passes. 

Q. — I  mean  on  this  occasion  on  the 
3rd  of  July.  A. — I  think  that  he  spoke 
to  me  that  day  about  his  passes.  I 
would  not  swear  positively  that  he  did. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  that  is  the  day 
that  he  first  mentioned  them.  He 
said  that  while  they  were  here  in  To- 
ronto at  the  caucus  that  he  had  seen 
Dr.  Pyne,  the  acting  Whip,  about  get 
ting  his  pass,  and  they  had  been  un- 
able  to   do   so. 

Q. — What  had  Dr.  Pyne  done  or 
said  ?  A.— Well,  I  think  he  said  that 
Dr.  Pyne  had  either  written  him  a  let- 
ter to  Colonel  Clarke,  or  had  gone  and 
introduced  him,  I  don't  know  which, 
and  that  Colonel  Clarke  had  explained 
to  him  why  he  could  not  get  them 

Q. — -And  the  reason  was  what,  as 
he  gave  it  ?  A. — The  reason  he  gave 
to  me  was  that  it  was  not  customary 
for  new  members  to  get  their  passes 
until  the  House  met.  And  that  there 
was  another  reason  in  his  case  ;  he 
was  representing  a  constituency  that 
had  never  been  in  existence  before, 
and  the  railways  had  no  cognizance  of 
that  constituency,  consequently  they 
would  be  loathe  to  grant  a  pass  to  a 
member   from   that   place. 

Q. — Was  there  any  secrecy  in  this 
conversation  of  yours  ?  A. — None 
whatever. 

(2298) 

Q. — Were  you  in  Toronto  in  Sep 
tember,  or  was  it  Dr.  Struthers  ?  A.-— 
Dr.    Struthers   was   here. 

Q. — Did    you    see    Dr.    Struther 
his  return  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — Without  telling  me  what  he 
said,  did  Dr.  Struthers  say  anything  to 
you  as  to  what  Gamey  had  told  him? 
A. — He  did  a  few  days  after  he  came 
back. 

Q. — I    suppose   I   cannot   ask   that  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  If  you  are  doubt- 
ful about  it  I  think  you  had  better 
not. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  If  your  Lordships 
think  1  ought  not  to.  I  will  not,  and  1 
suppose   I   ought  not. 

Q. — Then  in  January,  did  you  see  Mr. 
Gamey  ?       A. — I   did. 
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Q. — About  what  time  was  that  ?  A. 
■ — Well,  I  saw  him  repeatedly  in  Janu- 
ary. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  January  of  this 
year  ? 

A. — Yes,  January  of  this  year.  I 
would  not  swear  positively  to  the  data, 
but  it  was  after  the  bye-elections,  and 
they  were   on   the   7th. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  That  is  the  three 
norths  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — Can  you  fix  the  date  beyond 
which  it  did  not  happen,  that  is  a  lat- 
er date,  with  any  certainty?  A. — Well 
I  can  fix  one  far  enough,  it  certainly 
was  not  later  than  the  27th,  and  1 
think  it  was  between  the  7th  and  thi 
12th,  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q. — Who  was  present  at  that  inter 
view  ?  A. — Dr.  Struthers,  was  pre- 
sent at  the  beginning  of  it.  Hfc  did 
not  stay  long,  he  was  driving  away, 
and  we  were  both  in  the  office  when 
Gamey   came   in. 

Q. — Tell  us  what  took  place  on  that 
occasion  ?       A. — Well,    of    course,    the 


(2299) 

first  thing  that  would  be  mentioned  was 
the  result  of  the  elections  in  the  three 
norths,  how  it  had  gone,  and  we  had 
seen  in  the  papers,  that  Gamey  was  up 
in  North  Perth.  I  expressed  my  sur- 
prise to  him  that  he  had  been  up  there. 

Q. — Did  he  tell  you  what  had  hap- 
pened in  his  North  Perth  trip  ?  A. — 
Some  things,  yes. 

Q.— Tell  us  about  that  ?  A.— He  told 
me  that  he  had  spoken  at  several 
places  that  he  had  been;  I  won't  say 
billed,  but  if  not  billed,  at  least  it  had 
been  arranged  for  him  to  speak  at  the 
Listowel  meeting. 

Q. — Arranged  by  whom  ?  A. — Ar- 
ranged, he  said,  by  Miscampbell  and 
Hoyle.  but  when  Whitney  came  he  up- 
set all  that;  he  would  not  let  him 
speak. 

Q. — Tell  us  what  he  said  if  you  can 
remember. 

A. — Well  he  said  that  Whitney  seem- 
ed to  be  jealous  of  any  person  that 
attracted  any  attention.  He  said  that 
what  he  had  to  say  seemed  to  interest 
the  people  up  there,  he  talked  New 
Ontario,  and  that  was  something  they 
were  all  interested  in.  and  Whitney,  he 
said,  rather  objected  to  anything  of 
that  kind;  he  wanted  to  be  the  whole 
thing  himself. 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  as  to  how 
Whitney  addressed  the  people  ?  A. — 
Well,  he  said  that  Whitney  had  not 
met  him  very  graciously. 

Q.i— I  mean  as  to  Whitney's 
speeches  ?  A. — Oh.  he  said  they  were 
the  usual  scold. 


Q. — Then  you  were  going  on  to  say 
that  Whitney  had  not  met  him  very 
graciously.     What    did   he    say     about 

(2300) 

that  ?  A. — He  said  that  instead  of  let- 
ting him  speak  at  this  meeting,  a  big 
meeting,  Whitney  was  at  that  night, 
he  had  come  to  him  and  told  him  there 
was  a  meeting  arranged  at  some  little 
place  a  few  miles  distant.  I  don't  re- 
member the  name  of  the  place,  and  they 
sent  him  out  there  to  that  meeting. 
When  he  went  out  there  he  did  not 
find  any  place,  nor  he  didn't  find  any 
meeting  arranged  for,  and  he  went 
and  had  his  supper  at  some  prominent 
Conservative  farmer's,  whose  name 
had  been  given  to  him,  and  drove  back 
in  the  evening,  had  no  meeting. 

Q. — Then  did  he  speak  of  Mr.  Ross 
about  that  time  ?  A. — Yes.  I  remem- 
ber him  speaking  of  Mr.  Ross,  con- 
trasting the  two  men.  He  said  how 
jaunty  and  jocular  Mr.  Ross  was,  and 
how  he  took  everything  in  better  vein, 
without  any  scolding  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  I  remember  him  instancing, 
telling  us  a  little  incident  about  the 
Premier  getting  into  the  'bus  to  leave 
Listowel  that  morning. 

Q. — We  need  not  go  into  all  these 
particulars.  At  all  events  he  was 
comparing  them  to  the  disadvantage 
of   Mr.   Whitney  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  did  you  see  him  again  ? 
A. — Mr.  Gamey  again  ? 

Q. — Yes,  did  you  see  him  in  Toron- 
to ?  A. — I  saw  him  in  Toronto. 

Q. — When  did  you  see  him  in  To- 
ronto ?  A. — On  the  13th  or  14th  of 
January. 

Q. — You  were  in  Toronto  for  how 
long  then  ?  A. — I  was  here  on  the  13th 
and  14th,  went  down  to  Brighton  on 
the  15th.  Was  back  here  on  the  16th 
and  went  home  o»  the  17th. 

(2301) 

Q. — Then,  did  you  see  Mr.  Gamey, 
or  have  a  talk  with  him?  A. — Yes,  I 
had  several  conversations.  I  was  stay- 
ing at  the  same  hotel  with  him. 

Q.— What  was_said?  A.— Well,  I  re- 
member once  early  in  our  conversa- 
tion about  nim  saying.  Mr.  Stratton 
had  not  been  so  very  well  pleased  with 
his  conduct  in  going  to  North  Perth, 
said  that  he  sent  for  him  to  the  build- 
ings, that  he  wanted  to  see  him,  and 
one  of  the  first  things  when  he  went  in, 
he  said  to  him,  "Well,  Gamey,  what  do 
you  mean  by  going  up  into  North 
Perth  and  taking  the  stump  against 
us?" 

Mr.  McPherson:  A  little  louder, 
please. 
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A. — Well,  I  have  a  very  sore  throat, 
Mr.   McPherson,   I  am   doing  my  best. 

Mr.  McPherson:  I  did  not  know 
that.      I   am  very   sorry. 

A.— He  replied  to  Mr.  Stratton  by 
saying:  "Well,  do  you  think  1  changed 
any  votes  in  North  Perth  ?"  Mr. 
Stratton  said,  "Evidently  not." 

Mr.  Riddell:  Was  that  all  about 
that?  A. — Yes,  that  was  all  about 
that. 

Q. — Before  going  on  with  that  I 
should  have  asked  you  what  did  he 
say  on  that  interview  between  the  7th 
and  27th,  which  you  think  was  be- 
tween the  7th  and  12th,  what  did  he 
say  where  you  found  fault  with  him 
for  going  to  North  Perth?  A. — I 
told  him  that  I  thought  that  he  had 
made  a  great  mistake.  Understand- 
ing as  we  all  did  up  there  that  he  was 
going  to  support  the  Government,  I 
told  him  I  thought  he  had  done  very 
wrong  in  going  to  North  Perth  and 
appearing  on  the  platform.  He  said 
no,  he  thought  not,  that,  of  course,  he 
had  told  us  he  had  said  he  wae  going 
to  support  the  Government,  and  he  was 
(2302) 

but  still  he  felt  himself  free  outside  of 
the  House  in  the  constituencies  so 
long  as  there  was  a  chance  for  the 
Conservatives  to  win  at  all,  he  felt  free 
to  go  and  fight  for  them.  That  was 
the  ground  he  took  to  me. 

Q. — The  position  he  then  took  was 
that,  so  long  as  there  was  a  chance 
for  the  Conservatives  to  win,  he  had 
a  right  to  fight  for  them?  A. — Yes, 
that  was  it.  I  said  to  him  I  thought 
that  he  did  very  wrong,  because  it 
would  be  merely  accentuating  his,  I 
think  I  used  the  word  "flop."  He  had 
said  he  was  going  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  then  _  going  out  and 
stumping  on  behalf'  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  then  whan  the  House  met 
people  would  not  have  forgotten  that 
when  he  would  be  voting  for  the  Gov- 
ernment as  I  expected,  and  I  told  him 
it  was  very  bad  policy  both  for  him 
and  for  the  Government,  and  that  he 
should  not  have  done  it,  that  un- 
doubtedly people  would  say,  public 
opinion  would  say,  that  a  man  that 
changed  that  quickly,  would  say  he 
had  been  bought.  He  denied  it  in- 
dignantly, he  said  there  was  nothing 
in  it,  that  he  had  never  looked  for 
anything,  or  had  been  promised  any- 
thing. 

Q. — Did  he  say  why  he  was  taking 
that  position,  why  he  was  going,  he 
said,  at  all  events,  that  he  had  not 
looked  for  anything,  and  had  not  been 
promised  anything?     A. — He-  did. 

Q. — Did  he  say  why  he  was  doing 
as  he  did  if  he  had  not  looked  for  any- 
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thing,  and  had  not  been  promised  any- 
thing? A. — He  was  simply  doing  this 
,  to  help  his  constituents,  heip  Mani- 
toulin  Island,  his  constituency. 

(2303; 

The  Chancellor:  Was  that  in  Jan- 
uary? A. — Yes,  I  think  on  the  13th 
and  14th,  on  both  days. 

'The  Chief  Justice:  That  is  when  you 
were  in  Toronto?  A. — Yes,  sir,  it 
was  at  the  Walker  House. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Then  he  told  you  about 
Mr.  Stratton,  and  did  he  say  anything 
about  the  trouble  at  the  Island?  A. — 
Y'es,  just  before  we  parted  he  was 
going  home  that  day,  and  I  was  going 
east  that  day,  and  I  was  sending  a 
message  with  him  to  Dr.  Struthers, 
tell  him  to  be  sure  and  see  Struthers, 
and  tell  him  what  day  I  would  be 
home.  He  told  me  that  he  was  anx- 
ious to  get  back  to  the  island,  he  said 
he  was  in  a  great  hurry,  wanted  to 
get  back  to  the  island  before  the 
roads  got  bad,  because  he  wanted  to 
drive  around,  he  said  there  was  trouble 
brewing  in  the  island,  and  that  he 
wanted  to  ^et  back  whi.le  the  roads 
were  good  and  drive  around,  and  see 
some  of  his  country  constituents.  He 
showed  me  a  paper  which  he  took  out 
of  his  pockej:,  which  I  did  not  see  the 
inside  of  at  all. 

Q. — What  sort  of  paper,  newspaper 
or  writing  paper?  A. — No,  writing 
paper,  like  that.  Folded  twice.  I  did 
not  see  the  inside  at  all.  He  said  that 
he  was  going  around  to  get  the  Con- 
servative farmers,  who  were  his 
friends  mostly,  to  sign  that,  endorsing 
his  position,  and  then  he  would  be  in 
a  position  to  laugh  at  the  organiza- 
tion. I  think  he  used  the  term  "pro- 
fessional politicians  who  live  in  town." 
Q. — What  did  he  say  about  the  pro- 
fessional politicians  who  live  in  town? 
A. — He  said  that  they  would  be  against 
him  no  doubt,  but  he  said  that  he 
thought       the        Liberals        and       the 

(2304) 

farmer   Conservatives,    would     support 
him  in   his  position   that  he  had  taken. 

Q. — Did  lie  say  what  he  was  here 
in  Toronto  trying  to  do  ?  A. — Well,  no, 
he  said  that  he  had  been  up  t<>  see  Mr. 
Stratton  to  try  to  get  his  license  board 
appointed  up  there. 

Q. — What  did  he  say  about  his  li- 
cense  board,  and  Mr.  Stratton's  po- 
sition as  regards  that  ?  A. — He  said 
Mr.  Stratton  had  not  just  fallen  in 
line  with  all  the  nominations  he  had 
made.  He  said  that  he  had  not  con- 
sented yet. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  else  b 
the  license  board  spoken  of?  A. — Yes, 
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he  told  me  something  I  am  not  very 
clear  about,  about  fisheries,  too.  I  did 
not  pay  much  attention. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  hear  anything 
about  a  Minister  of  Mines  ?  A. — Yes, 
we  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  a 
Minister  of  Mines. 

Q. — I  mean  with  Mr.  Gamey.  Where 
was  it  ?  A. — I  think  it  was  at  Sud- 
bury. I  would  not  fix  the  date  accur- 
ately. I  think  it  was  some  time  late 
in  September  or  early  in  October.  We 
were  still  canvassing  the  situation. 

Q. — In  order  to  clear  off  a  little  of 
the  brush,  do  I  understand  that  in  that 
district  it  is  generally  believed  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  Minister  from  that 
district  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — Both  parties  agree  on  that  ?  A. 
— Yes,  both  parties  agree  on  that,  that 
the  Minister  of  Crown  Lands,  who  ad- 
ministers all  that  country,  ought  to 
come  from  that  country.  There  has 
always  been  a  feeling  about  it.  We 
were  discussing  that. 

Q. — And  you  all  agreed  on  that  at  all 
events  ?  A. — Yes. 

(2305) 

I  said  to  him  then  one  time  I  cannot 
place  the  date  of  it,  but  anyway  I  said 
to  him,  "It  is  too  bad  Gamey  that  that 
fellow  Miscampbell  jumped  up  into 
this  country,  he  is  the  only  man  in  your 
way.  If  Whitney  had  won,"  I  said, 
"And  Miscampbell  had  not  been  here, 
you  would  have  been  right  in  line  for 
the  Ministry."  He  said,  "Oh,  well  we 
could  fix  that,  we  would  divide  it."  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  Mr.  Mis- 
campbell was  slated,  if  Whitney  had 
won,  for  the  Crown  Lands.  He  meant 
that  he  would  divide  that  portfolio. 

Q. — Did  he  say  how?  A. — Make  it 
Crown  Lands  and  Mines. 

Q. — And  who  would  take  the  Crown 
Lands,  and  who  the  Mines?  A. — That 
Miscampbell  would  take  the  Crown 
Lands,  and  the  inference  was  that  Ga- 
mey would  take  the  Mines,  although  I 
would  not  say  positively  he   said   that. 

Q. — Anything  else  said  about  divid- 
ing the  portfolio?  A. — No,  I  don't 
recollet   anything. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  anything  about  a 
proposition  that  someone  should  be 
appointed  Minister  of  Mines  by  the 
present  Government?  A. — Oh,  yes, 
it  was  current  talk  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  do  it.  Mr.  Gamey  said  it  -.vjs 
rumored  in  Toronto  that  the  present 
Government  were  going  to  divide  the 
portfolio,  and  that  Conmee  was  going 
to  be  Minister  of  Mines. 

Q. — You  have  some  position  under 
the  Government.  What  is  that?  A. — 
I  am  jail  surgeon  under  the  Ontario 
Government. 


Q. — That  is  jail  surgeon  for  the  jail 
at  Sudbury?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  do  they  give  you  for  that? 
A. — $150  a  year. 

Q. — And  have  you  any  other  Govern- 
ment position?  A. — Not  under  the 
Ontario    Government. 

(2306) 

Q. — Have  you  other  Government 
positions?  A. — Well,  I  am  employed 
by  the  Dominion  Government  to  look 
after   the   Indian   reservation. 

Q. — You  are  surgeon  for  that?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Are  those  all  the  remunerative 
positions  that  you  occupy  in  respect  of 
the  Governments?  A. — I  think  in  re- 
spect of  the  Government.  I  don't  think 
that  the  C.P.R.  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  Government,  not  at  present, 
anyway 

Mr.  Riddell:  That  is  all. 

The  Chancellor:  You  had  better  fin- 
ish with  the  doctor,  he  probably  would 
like  to   get  away. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McPherson: 

Q. — What  official  position  have  you 
with   the   Liberal  party?     A. — None. 

Q.— Have  you  had  any  official  con- 
nection?    A. — I   have  in  the   past. 

Q. — What  was  it?  A. — I  was  for  a 
number  of  years  President  of  the  Re- 
form Association  in  that  country,  Nip- 
issing  Reform  Association. 

Q. — For  the  riding  of  Nipissing? 
A. — Yes,  the  Federal  riding  of  Nipis- 
sing. I  have  never  had  any  official 
association    with    the    Provincial. 

Q. — And  as  such  did  you  also  act 
in  Provincial  elections,  take  an  active 
part  in  Provincial  elections?  A. — Oh, 
yes,  I  took  an  active  part  in  all  the 
elections  going. 

Q. — Have  for  a  number  of  years? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  did  in  the  last  general 
election?     A. — Yes. 

Q—  On  the  Liberal  side?     A.— I  did. 

(2307) 

Q. — And  either  have  cherished,  or 
now  cherish  the  ambition  to  be  a  can- 
didate in  the  Liberal  interest?  A. — 
T  would  not  sav  that. 

Q. — Would  you  deny  it  ?  A. — I 
think  I  have  none  now. 

Q.— Is  it  the  sore  throat  ?  A.— No, 
sir.  nor  sore  spot  either.  I  was  talk- 
ed  of   at   one   time   for   the    Commons. 

Q. — But  the  varnish  has  worn  off? 
A.— Yr« 

Q. — Have  you  had  any  conversations 
with  Mr.  Gamev  that  you  could  be  sure 
of  the  date  ?      A. — Not  of  all  of  them. 

0- — Of  this  important  one  ?  A. — 
Yes,  I  can  bo  sure  of  that  I  can  fix 
that  on* 
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Q. — And  are  you  sure  enough  to  fix 
it  positively  to  a  day  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  what  day  ?  A. — The  third 
day  of  July. 

Q. — Have  you  any  memorandum  of 
that  that  enables  you  to  fix  that  posi- 
tively ?  A. — I  have  this  memorandum 
of  it.  I  know  that  it  was  in  the  week 
succeeding  the  Whitney  caucus  in  To- 
ronto in  June.  That  was  in  the  last 
week  in  June  and  I  know  that  that  was 
in  the  last  week  in  June,  and  then  I 
looked  up  the  hotel  register,  and  I  saw 
that  Gamey  arrived  in  Sudbury  Tues- 
day, and  I  knew  this  was  in  the  fore- 
noon of  the  next  day,  he  came  in  and 
spent  that  time  and  caught  the  Soo 
train  home  on  Wednesday. 

Q. — Have  you  any  other  way  of  fix- 
ing it  than  those  two  ways  ?      A. — No. 

Q. — Then  I  understand  you  have 
looked  up  the  newspapers  to  see  what 
the  date  of  the  Whitney  caucus  was  in 
the  end  of  June  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  then  you  have  made  a 
search      of     the       hotel        register     ar 

(2308) 

Sudbury  to  find  when  Gamey  was  there 
after  that  ?  A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  putting  those  two  together 
you  fixed  him  as  being  at  your  office 
the  next  day  succeeding  the  day  he 
arrived  in  Sudbury  ?  A. — Yes.  I  do. 

Q. — What  register  is  it.  which  ho- 
tel ?    A.— The    Balmoral 

Q. — And  what  newspaper  did  you 
search  to  get  the  date  of  the  conven- 
tion ?  A. — I  n^.ver  searched  any  un- 
til I  arrived  here  this  morning.  I  saw 
The   Mail   this   morning. 

Q. — Do  not  say  you  never  searched 
it.  because  you  did  this  morning  ?  A--- 
I   say  until  then  I  had  not 

Q. — When  you  arrived  this  morn- 
ing were  you  sure  of  the  date  ?  A- — 
Yes.  in  my  mind  I  was  sure  of  the  date 

Q. — You  only  did  this  for  greater 
assurance  ?  A. — Exactly. 

Q. — Tell  me  what  you  found  as  tn<* 
date  of  the  Conservative  convention  ? 
A. — Found  it  to  be  the  25th   of  June 

Q. — And  held  where  ?  A. — Mail  build- 
ing. 

Q. — Any  account  of  Mr.  Gamey  in 
connection  with  it  ?  A. — No,  I  didn't 
see  any. 

Q. — When  prior  to  the  3rd  of  July 
had  you  seen  Gamey  to  talk  to  him  ? 
A. — Oh,  I  had  seen  him  frequently. 

Q. — Tell  me  when  prior  to  the  3rd  of 
July,  take  the  next  prior  occasion  ? 
A. — Well.  I  couldn't  place  a  date  ab- 
solutely, but  a  few  days  after  the  elec- 
tion. 

Q. — A  few  days  after  the  20th  of 
May  ?  A. — Yes,  that  would  be  early  in 
June  he  was  there. 
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Q. — When  was  the  first  occasion  af- 
ter the  3rd  of  July  that  you  have  seen 
him  to  converse  with  him  ?  A. — The 
first  occasion  after  here  in  Toronto,  I 
think,  on  the  17th  he  was  on  the  way 
home   from  Grand  Lodge. 

Q. — The  17th  of  what  ?  A.— July. 
I  think  Grand  Lodge  was  the  16th  and 
17th  ;    that   would   be   about   the    18th, 
likely,  that  I  met  him  here  in  Toronto. 

(2509) 

Q. — Where  in  Toronto  did  you  meet 
him  on  that  occasion  ?  A. — Walker 
House. 

Q. — You  have  not,  I  think,  in  your 
relation  here  to-day  told  us  any  of 
these  conversations  as  having  taken 
place  at  the  Walker  House  on  the  17th 
or  18th  of  July    ?    A.— No. 

Q. — So  there  was  not  anything  said 
then  about  politics  ?  A. — I  don't  think 
so. 

Q. — Nothing  that  you  have  related 
here    to-day?     A. — X<>. 

Q. — Nothing  that  your  mind  carries 
you  back  to  ?    A. — No. 

Q. — When  next  after  the  17th  or 
18th  of  July  did  you  see  Gamey  to  con- 
verse with  him  ?  A. — I  couldn't  say 
the  next  time.  I  have  seen  him  fre- 
quently all  the  fall  through  the  months 
of  August,  September  and  October.  I 
have  seen  him  frequently. 

Q. — During  September  and  Octo- 
ber ?  A. — Yes.  all  the  way  up  until 
New  Years. 

Q. — Then  you  are  unable  to  fix  any 
particular  date  in  either  September  or 
October,  or  any  time  up  to  New 
Years,  after  the  17th  or  18th  of  July  ; 
is  that  right  A. — 1  can  fix  when  T 
know  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  on 
the  23rd  of  December. 

Q. — Can  you  fix  positively  any  date 
between  the  17th  or  18th  of  July  and 
the  23rd  of  December  at  the  time 
when  you  saw  Gamey  and  conversed 
with    him?     A. — Not   to   a    day;    n.->. 

Q. — Can  you  to  a  week  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— What  week?  A.— Well,  T  saw 
him  during  the  week  after  the  10th  of 
September. 

Q. — Where  ?     A. — In  Sudbury. 

Q. — Where  in  Sudbury?  A. — Our 
office. 

Q. — Anybody  else  there  ?  A. — T 
have  no  recollection  that  there  was 
Dr.  Struthers  might  have  been  in  and 
out. 

(2310^ 

Q. — Have  you  in  vour  relation  here 
to-day  given  anything  which  you  say 
transpired  on  that  occasion  in  your  of- 
fice in  September  ?  A. — No,  'I  don't 
think  so. 

Q. — So  that  nothing  of  importance 
transpired     then     in     connection     with 
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these  matters  ?  A. — We  had  political 
conversations,  I  dare  say,  at  every  one 
of  these. 

Q. — But  nothing  that  you  have  re- 
lated here  to-day  took  place  on  this 
conversation  in  this  week  in  September 
that  you  have  just  adverted  to  ;  did  it 
or  not  ?  I  just  want  to  know  the  fact; 
I  won't  trouble  you  further,  but  I  just 
want  to  know  the  fact.  A. — In  that 
week  in  September  ?  There  was  a  sec- 
ond conversation  about  passes. 

Q. — Is  the  conversation  you  related 
here  to-day  about  passes,  the  one  that 
took  place  on  this  second  occasion  in 
the  week  in  September  ?  A. — I  said 
that  I  would  not  swear  positively 
whether  he  brought  up  the  pass  ques- 
tion on  the  3rd  day  of  July  or  not,  but 
I  thought  he  did,  and  that  we  had  three 
or  four  conversations  about  passes,  and 
I  am  certain  that  one  of  them  was  in 
September  after  this  down  here  on  the 
10th  of  September  that  he  had  discuss- 
ed the  pass  question  with  me. 

Q. — Did  anything  else  take  place  on 
that  occasion  besides  the  discussion 
about  passes  that  you  can  recollect  or 
that  you  have  spoken  about  here  to- 
day ?  A. — I  don't  think  so  ;  not  that 
I  have  spoken  of. 

Q. — When,  after  the  week  commenc- 
ing the  10th  of  September,  between 
that  and  the  23rd  of  December,  did  you 
see  Gamey  to  converse  with  him? 
A. — Well,  I  told  you  I  cannot  place 
any  dates;  I  would  say  that  I  saw  him 
repeatedly  in  that  space  of  time. 
Q. — Where  ?     A. — In  Sudbury. 

(231 1) 

Q. — Any  person  else  present  ?  A. — 
Sometimes  there  would  be,  no  doubt, 
and  sometimes  there  would  not. 

Q. — Take  up  the  first  occasion  when 
any  person  else  was  present  ?  A. — I 
am  not  placing  this  as  to  the  date. 

Q. — We  must  get  you  to  something 
definite.  Take  up  any  occasion  be- 
tween the  week  in  September  and  the 
23rd  of  December,  when  any  person 
else  was  present  at  a  conversation  be- 
tween you  and  Gamey  ?  A. — I  would 
not  give  you  a  definite  date. 

Q. — Will  you  give  me  the  name  of 
anybody  ?  A. — Dr.  Struthers  was  fre- 
quently present.  Might  have  been  or 
might  not  have  been  in  any  instance. 
He  would  be  in  and  out. 

Q. — I  want  you  to  pledge  your  oath 
to  something,  if  you  know,  if  your 
memory  carries  you;  if  it  does  not  you 
may  say  so  ?  A. — Well.  I  say  I  will 
not  place  between  those  any  definite 
day  and  say  I  had  a  conversation  with 
Mr.   Gamey  on  that  day. 

Q. — Then  tell  me  definitely  the  name 
of  any  person  who  was  present  on  any 


of  those  occasions  ?  A. — Well,  I  would 
not  say  definitely,  but  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  Dr.  Struthers  was  present 
sometimes. 

Q. — I  do  not  want  "altogether  like- 
ly"; if  you  have  not  any  memory  say 
so,  and  we  won't  waste  any  time  over 
it.     A. — No,  I  have  no  recollection. 

Q. — Have  you  any  way  of  refresh- 
ing your  recollection  ?  A. — No,  I 
don't  think  so. 

Q. — Then  can  you  tell  me  after  the 
23rd  of  December,  when  next  after 
the  23rd  of  December  did  you  see 
Gamey  to  converse  with  him  ?  A. — I 
think  he  was  back — I  have  a  letter  from 
him  about  business  transactions  dated 
from  here  on  the  1st  day  of  January. 

(2312) 

Q. — It  was  dated  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, was  it  ?  A. — Yes,  from  the 
Walker  House  on  the  1st  of  Janu  iry, 
and  I  think — I  would  not  be  sure — but 
I  think  between  that  23rd  of  December 
and  that  1st  that  he  was  once  more  in 
Sudbury. 

Q. — If  he  was,  did  anything  take 
place  on  that  occasion  which  you  have 
related  to  my  learned  friends  to-day  : 
A.— No. 

Q. — So  that  we  can  discard  that 
from  our  calculations  for  the  purposes 
of  this  investigation  ?     A-— :Yes. 

Q. — Then  after  the  1st  of  January, 
1903,  when  was  the  next  occasion  that 
you  say  you  had  any  conversation  with 
him  ?  A.— Well,  I  say  that  I  think  the 
conversation  would  be  between  the  7th 
and  12th.  I  think  he  arrived  up  there 
and  did  not  go  home — did  not  go  any 
further  than  Sudbury  ;  did  not  go  to 
the  Island  ;  turned  back  from  Sudbury 
and  came  to  Toronto,  and  he  was  here 
when  I   arrived  on  the  13th. 

Q. — Between  the  3rd  and  12th  ?  A. 
— Yes,  it  is  my  opinion  that  he  was 
there  then. 

Q. — Between  the  3rd  and  12th  of 
January,  it  is  your  opinion  that  he  was 
at  Sudbury  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Have  you  looked  up  the  hotel 
register  to  see  as  a  fact  whether  he  was 
or  not  ?     A. — Yes,  I  did. 

Q. — What  did  you  find?  A. — I  did 
not  find  him  registered  there. 

Q. — So,  is  it  probable  or  improb- 
able from  not  having  found  that,  that 
he  was  there  ?  A. — I  still  am  of  the 
opinion  that  he  was  there. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  he  was  ?  A. — I 
swear  I  think  he  was. 

Q. — No,  I  don't  want  that.  You  will 
either  swear  it  or  you  won't  ?  A. — I 
swear  that  I  think  he  was. 

(2313) 
Q. — Will  you   swear   positively   that 
he  was  there  and  you  saw  and  convers- 
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ed  with  him  between  the  3rd  and  12th 
of  January  ?  A. — I  swear  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief  that  I  did. 

Q.— 1  ask  your  Lordships  to  direct 
the  witness   to   answer  that. 

The  Chancellor:  He  cannot  do  that 
I  am  not  going  to  ask  him  to  swear 
positively  when  he  says  it  is  only  his 
recollection  and  belief. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  He  can  swear 
positively,  or  he  cannot,  one  or  the 
other. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  has  told  you  he 
believes  he  was  there.  I  am  not  going 
to  make  a  witness  swear  categorically 
yes  or  no  when  he  tells  you  that. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Have  you  con- 
versed with  him  between  the  3rd  and 
12th  of  January;  and,  if  so,  will  you 
pledge  your  oath  to  anything  that  took 
place  in  the  conversation  ?  A. — If  I  did 
will  I  pledge  my  oath  ? 

Q.— Yes.     A.— Yes. 

Q.—  You  will?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — Was  any  person  present  ?  A. — 
Part  of  the  time — the  first  part  of  the 
conversation,  when  he  was  telling 
me 

Q. — Never  mind  that.  Who  was 
present  ?     A. — Dr.  Struthers. 

Q. — How  long  was  Dr.  Struthers 
present  ?  A. — Not  very  long.  He  was 
just  getting  ready  to  drive  away.  The 
team  was  at  the  door. 

Q. — How  long  was  Dr.  Struthers 
there?  A.- — Not  more  than  ten  min- 
utes. 

Q. — Did  he  remain  that  long.?  A. — 
I  would  not  swear  that  he  did. 

(2314) 

Q. — Did  he  remain  three  minutes  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Four  or  five  minutes  ?  A. — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q. — Will  you  pledge  your  oath  to 
anything  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  What  does  it  mat- 
ter whether  he  says  three  minutes  or 
three  and  three-quarters  or  four  min- 
utes ? 

Mr.  McPherson  :  It  is  not  material, 
my  Lord.  I  want  to  see  what  the  wit- 
ness will  say. 

The  Chancellor  :  This  sort  of  ex- 
amination, dividing  minutes  :  however, 
go  nn  and  ask  what  you  like. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Will  you  swear 
that  any  person  else  was  present  at 
any  conversation  between  yoii  and 
Gamey  other  than  Dr.  Struthers? 
A.— No. 

Q. — After  the  t2th  of  January,  when 
was  the  next  occasion  that  you  say 
you  conversed  with  Gamey?  A. — On 
the  13th. 

Q.—  At  the  Walker  House  in  To- 
ronto ?    A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Q. — Did  you  have  more  than  one 
conversation  with  him  on  the  13th  ? 
A. — Yes.  I  think  I  did.     Had  a  couple. 

Q.— At  the  Walker  House  ?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q. — Any  person  else  present  ?  A. — 
No,  I  would  not  say  there  was. 

Q. — Will  you  say  there  was  not.  or 
were  they  private  between  you  two  ? 
A. — Yes.  they  were  private  between  us 
two. 

Q. — After  the  13th,  did  you  have  any 
more  conversations  with  him  ?  A. — 
I   had  one   on  the   14th. 

Q. — Where  was  that  ?  A. — At  the 
Walker  House. 

Q  . — Still  at  the  Walker  House  ?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — What  time  on  the  14th?  A  —  I 
think  it  would  be  late  in  the  afternoon. 
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Q. — On  the   14th  of  January- 
Yes. 

Q. — Any  person  else  present  then  ? 
A. — No,  I  don't  think  so. 

Q. — Did  you  have  more  than  one 
conversation  with  him  on  the  14th  ? 
A. — No.  I  would  not  say  that  I  did. 

Q. — Then,  after  the  14th.  when  was 
the  next  occasion  ?  A. — After  the 
14th  of  January  I  never  saw  him  but 
once  until  I  saw  him  here  to-day. 

Q.— When  was  that  and  wh.-re? 
A. — Well,  I  would  not  swear  the  ex- 
act date.  It  was  in  the  office  in  Sud- 
bury,  and,  I   think,  was  on  the  27th. 

Q. — On  the  27th  of  January  ?  A. — I 
think  so. 

Q.— Where  ?    A.— At  Sudbury. 

Q. — I  missed  your  last  answer  ?  A. 
— I  said  I  thought  on  the  27th  of  Jan- 
uary at  the  office  in  Sudbury. 

Q. — How  do  you  fix  that  date  ?  A. 
— Well,  he  brought  Mr.  McGregor  into 
the  office  and  introduced  him  to  Dr. 
Struthers  and  me.  I  never  had  seen 
the  gentleman  before,  and  I  know  he 
was  on  his  way  down,  and  he  never  ha-; 
been  in  Sudbury  since  the  interview 
appeared  in  The  Globe. 

Q. — That  is,  Mr.  Gamey  has  not  ? 
A. — Yes  ;  and  that  appeared  on  the 
29th  ;  T  think  this  was  when  they  were 
on  their  way  down.  Dr.  St  rut  hers  went 
down  that  same  day.  If  I  remember, 
there  was  a  meeting  of  a  company 
down  here  that  Mr.  Gamey  and  Dr 
Struthers  and  myself  were  all  in t 
ed  in,  and  he  and  the  doctor  came  down 
together.    I  did  not  go. 

Q. — Then  it  was  earlier  in  the  day 
before  they  left  for  Toronto  thai 
had  the  conversation  with  Game) 
— Yes;  I  don't  say  that  I  had  any  con- 
versation with  him  that  day  T  don't 
remember  of  anv  conversation.  Hje 
merely  came  to  the  office,  brought  this 
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friend  with  him,  and  introduced  him, 
and  1  was  going  out  ;  I  remember  not 
staying. 

(.2316) 

Q. — Have  we  exploited  all  the  con- 
versations that  you  had  with  Gamey 
between  the  3rd  of  July,  1902,  and,  say, 
the  nth  of  March,  1903?  A. — Well, 
all  that  I  would  attempt  to  place  a 
date  for.  Not  all  that  we  have  had,  by 
any  means. 

Q.— Are  you  positive  as  to  the 
dates  you  have  fixed  positively — the 
dates  you  have  asserted  yourself  ?  A. 
— I  am  positive  to  some  of  them,  yes. 

Q. — Are  there  any  you  are  not  posi- 
tive about  ?  A. — I  am  not  absolutely 
positive  about  the  date  between  the 
7th   and  12th  of  January. 

Q. — Is  that  the  only  one  you  are  not 
positive  about  ?    A. — I  think  so;  yes. 

Q. — You  will  swear  absolutely  posi- 
tively that  any  other  date  you  have 
mentioned  positively  a  conversation  be- 
tween you  and  him  did  actually  occur 
at  the  time  and  place  you  say  ?  A. — 
That  I  saw  him  those  times;  yes.  I 
would  not  swear  positively  about  the 
27th  of  January,  because  I  am  only 
placing  it  from  the  29th. 

Q. — Take,  for  instance,  this  in  To- 
ronto. Will  you  swear  positively  to 
those  dates  ?    A. — I  will,  positively. 

Q. — You  cannot  be  budged  on  those 
dates  ?     A. — Not  a  bit. 

Q. — There  is  no  chance  of  them  be- 
ing wrong  ?    A. — No,  not  a  bit. 

Q. — What  were  the  dates  in  Toron- 
to in  January  that  you  speak  of  abso- 
lutely positively  ?  A. — -On  the  13th 
and  14th  of  January. 

Q. — No  doubt  whatever  about  these 
two  dates  ?    A. — I  don't  think  so. 

Q. — Did  Gamey  tell  you,  when 
speaking  of  a  protest  going  to  be 
filed  against  him,  how  he  had  ac- 
quired the  knowledge  that  one  was 
going  to  be  filed?  A. — He  said  he 
had  learned  that  while  he  was  in  To- 
ronto.    That  was  all  he  said. 

(2317) 

Q. — He  did  not  tell  you  how  he  had 
learned  it  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  it  was 
filed  on  that  occasion  or  subsequent- 
ly? A. — It  was  filed  subsequently. 
He  said  it  was  going  to  be  . 

Q. — Do  you  know  when,  in  fact,  the 
protest  was  filed?  A.— Well,  no;  I 
would  not  swear  to  the  exact  date.  I 
think  it  was  about  the  12th  of  July. 

Q. — How  did  you  get  that  informa- 
tion ?  A. — From  conversations  with 
Gamey,  no  doubt. 

Q- — Did  he  ever  tejl  you  that  the 
protest  was  filed  on  the  12th  of  July  ? 


A. — Well,  I  have  got  my  idea  from  fre- 
quent conversation  with  him. 

Q. — I  want  you  to  swear  whether  he 
did  or  did  not  ?  A. — I  won't  swear 
that  he  did. 

Q. — You  have  sworn  to  a  great 
many  things  here  to-day,  sir,  and  I 
want  to  see  what  you  will  swear  about 
this  ;  will  you  swear  that  he  said  a  pro- 
test had  been  filed  against  him  on  the 
12th  of  July  ?  A. — No,  I  will  not  I 
won't  swear  that  he  ever  told  me  the 
date  it  had  been  filed.,  I  will  swear 
that  he  told  me  one  had  been  filed. 

Q. — What  time  of  day  was  it  that 
Gamey  came  to  your  office  on  the  3rd 
of  July  ?  A. — Oh,  it  would  be  be- 
tween 9  and  10  o'clock. 

Q. — In  the  forenoon  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Anybody  with  him  ?    A. — No. 

Q. — Anybody  else  there  ?      A. — No. 

(2318) 

Q. — Just  tell  me  again,  as  nearly  as 
you  can  what  he  said  in  opening  the 
conversation  on  that  day  ?  A. — I  open- 
ed it  by  making  a  reference  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  down  in  Toronto  to 
the  caucus. 

Q. — You  opened  it  by  that  refer- 
ence ?     A. — Yes.     What  did  you  say  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  He  has  just  told 
you. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  I  know,  but  I  want 
to  see  what  he  will  say. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  just  repeats 
what  he  told  you.  There  is  no  use 
having  it  a  second  time. 

A. — I  said  he  came  home  and  was 
seized  of  the  facts  of  the  situation. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  opened  the 
conversation,  and  said  he  had  been 
down  ther  counting  noses  ;  he  has  said 
that  about  four  times  now,  I  think. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  I  submit,  my 
Lords,  I  am  quite  within  my  rights. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  think  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  have  repetitions  of 
these  things  over  and  over. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  I  do  not  wish  to 
trespass  upon  the  Commissioners  in 
any  way,  but  I  think  I  am  quite  with- 
in my  rights.  What  do  you  say,  Dr. 
Arthur     A. — About  what? 

Q. — About  the  conversation  that 
then  took  place. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  wants  you  to 
repeat  what  you  first  said;  apparently 
he  wants  it  a  sixth  time  repeated. 

A. — Well,  after  that  opening  he  said, 
"Well,  Arthur,"  he  said,  "I  think  -that 
Ross  is  going  to  rule  for  the  next  four 
years."  I  remember  him  saying  that 
in  those  words.  Just  in  what  sequence 
these  different  things  were  said  I  am 
not  prepared  to  swear.  I  said  that  in 
my  direct  examination. 
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(2319) 

Mr.  McPherson  :  That  Ross  was 
going  to  rule  ?  A. — Yes.  He  said  that 
had  he  not  felt  sure,  he  said  after  that, 
that  there  was  the  possibility  that  the 
pending  re-counts,  the  appeal  from  the 
County  Judges  to  the  Superior  Court 
Judges  might  change  the  affair,  but  he 
did  not  think  it  would.  Then  he  said 
no  doubt  that  there  would  be  some  in 
the  protests  that  would  follow  ;  there 
would  be  some  constituencies  opened; 
but  he  said,  "You  know  perfectly  well 
that  in  this  country  bye-elections  near- 
ly always  go  with  the  Government,"  so 
he  said,  taking  the  situation  all  to- 
gether, he  said,  he  was  satisfied  that 
Ross  was  going  to  rule  for  the  next 
four  years,  and  «that  he  had  no  desire 
to  sit  there  writing  letters  ;  he  said — I 
remember  that  part  particularly — four 
years  in  Opposition,  and  that  had  he 
not  thought  that  Whitney  would  win — 
felt  positive  about  it — he  would  not 
have  been  a  candidate  at  all;  he  felt  so 
strongly  against  sitting,  in  Opposition 
all  this  long  time,  and  he  said  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  give 
Whitney  the  first  vote  in  the  House  to 
demonstrate  to  him  that  he  had  not  a 
majority,  and  after  that 

Q. — To  demonstrate  what  ?  A. — 
That  he  had  not  a  majority,  and  after 
that  he  would  support  the  Government. 

Q. — Anything  else  ?  A. — Yes,  he 
spoke  about  the  protests  then.  He 
seemed  to  be  very  angry  at  the  idea  of 
being  protested  in  his  election,  I  re- 
member him  telling  me,  blaming  'the 
returning  officer;  he  said  there  was  no 
doubt  it  was  a  scheme  ;  that  the  re- 
turns in  his  constituency  had  been  held 

(2320) 

back  in  order  to  give  them  greater 
length  of  time  in  which  to  protest  him. 
I  remember  him  saying  that,  and  he 
said  it  would  cost  over  $1,000  to  fight 
a  protest. 

Q. — Anything  else,  confining  your- 
self to  the  3rd  of  July  ?  A.— I  am  go- 
ing to  entirely.  At  that  conversation 
he  had  mentioned  something  about 
what  it  cost  ;  there  had  been  a  gener- 
al discussion  about  what  these  elections 
had  cost  up  there  in  the  different  con- 
stituencies. 

Q._That  is  the  cost  of  running? 
A.— Yes.  And  he  said  his  had  only 
cost  him  between  $400  and  $500;  per- 
sonally cost  him  besides  what  he  had 
got  out  of  the  fund.  I  said,  "Under 
those  circumstances,  Gamey.  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  resign  than  to  fight  a 
protest."  I  said  to  him.  anyway  that 
if  he  had  determined  to  support  the 
Government,  he  ought  to  resign  and 
run  over  again  as  an  Independent,  that 
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it  was  the  only  honorable  wa>  for 
him,  and  the  only  way  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Q.— Anything  else  ?  A.— Well, 
there  may  have  been  something  else, 
but  these  are  the  main  things  I  remem- 
ber. 

Q. — Nothing  else  that  you  can  recall 
as  having  been  said  on  the  3rd  of  July? 
A.— No. 

Q. — You  have  told  me  everything? 
A. — No,  I  said  that  I  think  there  was 
the  discussion  about  passes  at  that 
time,  too,  and  about  what  took  place 
down  here  at  the  caucus — what  he  al- 
leged took  place,  anyway. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  me  what  he  alleg- 
ed as  having  taken  place  at  the  caucus? 
A. — He  said  that  some  of  the  mem- 
bers— a  good  many  of  them — were 
quite  discouraged  that  this  was  the  sec- 
ond time  in  which  they  had  come 
within  measurable  distance  of  winning, 

(2321) 

and  had  failed,  had  just  fallen  short, 
and  that  their  campaign  fund  was  gone, 
and  there  was  no  campaign  fund  left 
with  which  to  fight  protests  ;  that  every 
individual  was  going  to  have  to  shoul- 
der his  own,  and  he  didn't  want  to  do 
that. 

Q. — No  person  else  was  present  at 
any  part  of  this  conversation  on  the 
3rd  of  July  except  you  and  Gamey  ? 
A. — No,  I  think  not. 

Q. — And  it  all  took  place  in  your 
own  office  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  relate  that  conversa- 
tion to  any  person — what  took  place 
there  ?    A- — Not  much  of  it,  no. 

Q. — Did  you  relate  any  of  it  ?  A. — 
I  mentioned  something  about  that 
Gamey  had  expressed  his  intention  of 
supporting  the  Government  to  Mr. 
Baikie. 

Q. — What  is  his  Christian  name  ? 
A. — Daniel. 

Q. — Will  you  spell  the  name  ?  A. — 
B-a-i-k-i-e. 

Q.— Where  does  he  live  ?  A.— Sud- 
bury. 

Q. — Any  person  else  beside  him  ? 
A.— Dr.  Struthers  ;  but  I  don't  think- 
that  I  ever  retailed  this  conversation 
with  Gamey  to  Dr.  Struthers  until  his 
return   after  September. 

Q.— You  did  not  teTl  him  until  after 
he  got  back  in  September  ?  A. — I 
think  not. 

Q. — Were  you  comparing  notes  with 
him  then  ?  A. — Well,  not  just  that — 
no.  sir. 

Q  —  Did  you  start  to  tell  him  this 
conversation  of  3rd  July  before  he 
i,, 1,1  viMi  of  the  'Mic  lie  had  in  Toron- 
to with  Gamey?  A.— He  referred  to 
the  report  in  the  papers  about  Ca- 
rney's   speech    at    the    caucus    on    the 
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ioth.  He  said  that  did  not  look  much 
like  a  man  who  was  going  to  support 

(2322) 

the  Government.  Then  he  went  on 
to  tell  me  what  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Gamey  and  him  here,  and  I 
said  that  he  had  told  me  that  aw.iy 
back  long  ago  something  like  that. 
1  did  not  go  into  details  with  him. 

Q. — We  had  Dr.  Struthers  here, 
and  he  did  not  tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  It  would  not  be  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  I  know  it  would 
not.  But  he  did  not  mention  even 
that  he  had  known  anything  previously 
about  it. 

Q. — Would  you  be  surprised  to  know 
that  Gamey  was  not  at  the  Conserva- 
tive convention  in  June  ?  A. — No  ;  I 
didn't  say  that  he  was  at  it.  I  said  he 
was  down  to  Toronto  here. 

Q'. — Did  he  purport  to  tell  you  what 
took  place  there  ?     A. — He  did. 

Q. — Would  you  be  surprised  to 
know  that  he  had  not  been  in  Toronto 
for  weeks  before  that  ?  A. — Yes,  I 
would  be  very  much  surprised. 

Q. — And  supposing  he  had  not 
been,  would  you  still  adhere%  to  your 
story  that  he  told  you  wha  tyou  have 
related  here  to-day  ?  A. — Yes7  I  still 
maintain  he  told  me  that. 

Q. — That  he  would  manufacture  all 
this  stuff  about  the  discouragement  of 
the  members,  and  so  on,  when  he  was 
not  at  the  convention  at  all  ?  A. — I 
swear  positively  that  he  told  me  that. 

Q. — And  he  was  just  simply  making 
that  up  out  of  his  mind  ?  A. — I  am 
not  swearing  that  at  all. 

Q. — That  would  have  to  be  the  ef- 
fect of  it,  that  he  was  relating  to  you 
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on  the  3rd  of  July  something  that  took 
place  at  the  Conservative  convention 
on  the  25th  of  June,  when  he  was  not 
there  at  all  ?  A. — I  am  merely  swear- 
ing to  what  he  told  me  on  the  3rd  day 
of  July. 

Q. — When  did  you  tell  Mr.  Baikie 
about  this  ?  A. — I  would  not  place  the 
date,  but  it  would  be  a  month  after 
that  at  least,  maybe  more. 

Q. — Did  it  simply  lie  dormant  in 
your  mind  a  month  or  more  before 
you  mentioned  it  to  anyone  at  all  ?  A. 
—I  think  it  did. 

Q. — It  did  not  make  much  impres- 
sion on  you  one  way  or  the  other  ? 
A. — Oh,  yes,  it  made  a  very  vivid  im- 
pression ,but  I  was  not  given  to  talking 
much  of  such  things  to  other  persons. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Gamey  on  that  occa- 
sion tell  you  that  he  had  been  in  To- 
ronto ;  tell  you  on  the  3rd  of  July  he 


had  been  in  Toronto,  and  was  just  re- 
turning from  Toronto?  A. — He  toid 
me  that  he  had  been  to  Toronto. 

Q. — You  will  swear  that— you 
are  not  mistaken  in  any  way  about 
that  ?     A.— No,  I  am  not. 

Q. — Because  I  am  instructed  he  had 
not  even  been  in  Toronto.  A. — I  swear 
positively  that  he  said  he  had  been  to 
Toronto. 

Q. — I  am  told  that  he  came  from 
Gore  Bay,  and  not  from  Toronto  at  all. 

Mr.  Riddell  :     On  the  3rd  of  July  ? 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Yes.  What  do 
you  say  to  that  ?  A. — I  swear  that  I 
think  that  he  came  from  Toronto. 

Q. — Does  that  tend  to  shake  your 
confidence  in  your  memory  at  all  ? 
A.— Not  a  bit. 

(2324) 
Q. — It  does  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, but  as  a  fact  you  had  no  other 
means  of  fixing  that  date  of  the  3rd  of 
July  than  by  going  to  the  register  at 
the  Balmoral  Hotel,  and  found  that 
Gamey  had  been  there  the  day  be- 
fore ?  A. — Fnding  the  first  day  he  had 
been  there  subsequent  to  that  caucus 
which  he  told  me  had  taken  place, 
which  he  told  me,  or  purported  to  tell 
Q. — When  did  you  know  the  Con- 
ine what  had  transpired  at. 
servative  caucus  had  taken  place  on  the 
25th  of  June  ?  A. — 1  suppose  I  saw  it 
in  the  next  day's  paper. 

Q. — So  that  you  had  that  event  in 
your  mind,  anyway  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  having  that  event  in  your 
mind,  and  finding  that  he  had  been 
there  on  the  2nd  of  July,  you  then  de- 
cided that  took  place  on  the  3rd  of 
July  ?  A. — Well  I  knew  it  took  place 
in  the  forenoon,  and  that  he  went  home 
— went  west — on  that  noon  train  on  the 
3rd  day  of  July. 

Q. — Would  he  go  to  the  Soo  to  go 
from  Sudbury  home  ?  A. — No,  he 
would  go  towards  the  Soo. 

Q. — Did  he  say  he  was  going  to  the 
Soo,  or  going  home  ?  A. — Going 
home,  I   understood. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  he  was  do- 
ing in  Sudbury  on  that  occasion  ?  A. 
—No. 

Q. — You  have  no  memory  on  that 
part  of  it  at  all?  A.— He  might  have 
been  doing  insurance  business,  or  he 
might  have  been  on  other  business. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  what  he  told 
you.     A. — No,  he  did  not  tell  me. 

Q. — You  told  my  learned  friend  that 
there  were  others  besides  himself  who 
were  in  a  discouraged  condition  ?  A. 
-Yes. 

(2325) 

Q. — Will  you  tell  me  again  what  you 
told  my  learned  friend  about  that  ?    A. 
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-  He  jaid  he  had  no  desire  to  >it  there 
lour  years  in  Opposition,  ami  that  he 
was  going  to  give  the  first  vote,  and 
linn  support  tin-  Government,  and  hq 
aid  he  thought  there  were  others. 

< J .  I  hat  wen.-  going  to  do  the  same 
thing  ?     A. — 1  inferred  that. 

(J. — Did  he  say  who  they  were  ?    A. 

I  te  did  not. 

Q. — Did  he  mention  any  other  mem- 
ber  of  the  House  ?     A. — He  did  not. 

Q. — Did  not  mention  anybody  by 
name  ?     A. — Nobody  at  all. 

Q. — Or  by  constituency  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — You  had  no  means  of  coming 
to  a  conclusion  who  he  was  referring 
to  ?     A. — None  whatever. 

Q. — I  may  not  have  caught  you  cor- 
rectly, but  1  thought  you  told  my 
learned  friend  that  you  djd  not  know 
Gamcy  had  come  out  as  a  Conserva- 
tive ?  A. — No,  I  told  him  I  did  know 
he  had  come  out  as  a  Conservative.  I 
did  not  know  he  had  come  out  in  any 
other  way.  I  told  him  I  understood 
he  came  out  as  a  straight  Conserva- 
tive. 

Q. — Did  Gamey  tell  you  anything 
about  his  having  supported  Lyon  ? 
A. — Not  at  that  conversation. 

Q. — Did  he  at  any  time  ?  A. — Oh, 
yes,  years  ago.  I  had  always  accused 
him  of  deceiving  me  in  his  politics  for 
the  first  couple  of  years  I  knew  him. 

Q. — How  long  ago  do  you  say  that 
he  had  supported  Lyon  ?  A. — I  stated 
it  would  be  prior  to  i8yo. 

Q. — How  long  prior  to  1890  ?  A. — 
I  won't  say  that.  I  don't  know.  I  did 
not  know  him. 

(2326) 

Q.  — 1884  would  it  be  ?  A.  — It  would 
be  at  some  election  prior  to  '00. 

Q. — Nineteen  or  twenty  years  ago  ? 
A. — Yes,  it  would  be  the  general  elec- 
tion,  I   suppose,  next  before  '90. 

Q. — I  am  instructtd  that  he  never 
voted  for  Lyon,  and  did  not  support 
him  in  any  way,  shape  or  form.  Does 
that  shake  your  confidence  in  your 
memory  at  all  ?  A. -Not  at  all.  We 
discussed  that  thine. 

Q. — Do  you  know  that  as  a  fact  ? 
A. — Know  what  as  a  fact  ? 

Q- — Or  are  you  merely  stating 
something  in  the  box  from  current 
rumor,  about  Gamey  ever  having  sup- 
ported Lyon  ?  A. — I  never  saw  him 
mark   tin-  ballot   no. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  he  did 
in  support  of  Lyon  that  you  can  swear 
to  as  a  fact  ?  A. — I  swear  as  a  fact 
that  he  told  me  that  he  and  his  father 
had  supported  Lyon  in  the  old  day*. 
prior  to  the  time  when  he  ran  in  '00 
and  was  beaten.  I  swear  that  he  did 
tell  me  that. 
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Q.— -Was  anybody  else  present  when 
he  told  you  that  ?  A. — 1  hav.e  no  re- 
collection  of   it. 

Q. — Do  you  know  where  it  was  that 
he  told  you  that  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — I  am  instructed  that  he  did  not 
tell  you  anything  of  the  kind  ?  A. — 
Well,  I  cannot  help  that. 

Q. — You   contradict   him?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  him  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  oppose  his  re- 
election if  he  resigned  ?  A. — I  told 
him  it  was  not  likely  they  would. 

Q. — Had  you  any  authority  for  say- 
ing that  ?     A. — I  had  not. 

0-  —  You  had  not  ?  A. — None  what- 
ever. 

Q. — You  were  just  giving  him  some 
free  advice  ?    A. — Yes,  friendly  advice. 


(2327) 

Q. — You  undertook  to  speak  about 
some  remarks  that  Mr.  Gamey  is  said 
to  have  made  about  Mr.  Whitney  in 
relation  to  the  Sudbury  meeting.  Tell 
me  what  you  said  Gamey  said  'about 
that  ?  A. — Gamcy  said  that  Whitney's 
speech  on  the  mining  policy  in  Sudbury 
was  very  childish.  The  word  childish 
was  used.  I  don't  know  just  how  it 
came  in. 

Q. — Called  it  a  childish  speech  ?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — Anything  besides  that  ?  A. — 
Oh,  there  may  have  been  other  things 
besides  that,  but  that  was  the  main 
thing  was  what  he  said  on  the  min- 
ing policy. 

Q. — Did  he  tell  you  he  was  at  Whit- 
ney's   meeting  in   Sudbury  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — When  did  he  tell  you  that  ?  A. 
— Oh,  he  told  me  that  subsequent  to 
the  meeting,   I  don't  know  when. 

Q. — Will  you  place  the  time  ?  A. — 
No.    I    will   not. 

Q. — Was  any  person  present  when 
he  told*  you  that  ?    A. — No. 

Q. — I  am  instructed  that  not  only 
does  Mr.  Gamey  say  that  he  did  not 
tell  you  that,  but  I  am  further  instruct- 
ed that  he  was  not  present  at  Mr. 
Whitney's  meeting.  A. — Well,  I  don't 
know  ;  I  told  you  T  was  not  present  at 
it. 

Q. — Still  you  swear  that  he  told  you 
he  was  present  ?  A. — I  swear  that  he 
told  me  that.  We  had  a  conversation 
about  that,  and 'that  he  said  anything 
more  childish  than  that  speech  in  Sud- 
bury was  not  to  be  found.  Possibly  he 
did  not  absolutely  tell  me  that  he  was 
there.     I  inferred  that  he  was  there. 

Q. — Are  you  going  to  take  back 
that  he  said  he  was  at  the  Whitney 
meeting  in  Sudbury  ?  A.  —  He  led  me 
to  believe  that  he  was  there. 
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(2328) 

Q. — Did  he  say  so,  sir  ?  A. — I  won't 
swear  positively   that  he  did. 

Q. — So  that  you  will  recant  that,  will 
you  ?  A. — Yes,  if  he  says  he  was  not 
there.  I  was  not  there,  so  I  don't 
know. 

Q. — You  spoke  about  some  conver- 
sation in  reference  to  railway  passes, 
and  you  think,  as  I  understand,  that 
that  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  July  ?  A. 
— I  think  that  was  the  first  time  he 
mentioned  it. 

(2330) 

Q. — Can  you  differentiate  as  to  the 
Well,  he  spoke  to  me,  on  more  than 
one  occasion  about  the  passes.  The 
which  we  knew  had  taken  place,  and 
the  one  occasion  and  the  other  ?  A. — 
two  occasions  as  to  what  was  said  on 
last  time  he  spoke  to  me  about  it  he 
said  quite  triumphantly  that  he  had 
got  them,  so  we  can  differentiate  that 
far. 

Q. — When  was  that  ?  A. — In  To- 
ronto at  the  Walker  House. 

Q. — Was  that  on  this  occasion  on 
the  13th  or  14th  of  January  ?  A. — It 
was  one  of  those  dates. 

Q. — Was  it  the  first  or  second  day  ? 
A. — I  would  not  swear. 

Q. — It  might  have  been  the  one  or 
the  other  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Just  as  apt  to  have  been  one  as 
the  other  ?  A. — I  think  so,  yes.  I 
would  not  attempt  to  say  this  day. 

Q. — But  you  did  have  conversations 
with  him  on  both  those  days  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Have  you  looked  up  the  regis- 
ter at  the  Walker  House  to  see  if 
Gamey  was  there  on  both  those  days  ? 
A. — I  have  not. 

Q. — Have  you  a  clear  recollection 
about  it  ?     A. — I  think  I  have. 

Q. — Clear  enough  to  come  here  and 
swear  positively  ?  Now.  would  you  be 
surprised  to  know  that  Gamey  was  not 
at  the  Walker  House  at  all,  and  was 
not  in  Toronto  on  the  14th  of  Janu- 
ary ?  A. — Yes,  I  would  be  quite  sur- 
prised. 

Q. — Would  that  shake  your  confi- 
dence in  your  memory  at  all  ?  A. — 
Well.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  he  was 
here. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  he  was  ?  A. — 
I  swear  I  believe  he  was.  My  recol- 
lection of  it  is  that  I  left  in  the  after- 
noon to  go  to  Brighton,  and  he  left 
in  the  afternoon  to  go  to  Sudbury. 

(2331) 
Q. — Now.  that  is  as  true  as  anything 
else  you  have  stated  here  to-day  ?     A. 
— No,  I  won't  say  that. 
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Q. — Your  memory  on  that  is  just  as 
good  as  on  anything  else  you  have 
stated  here  to-day  ?  A. — I  still  believe 
that  he  was  here  on  that  flay. 

Q. — Speaking  as  a  feat  of  memory, 
is  your  memory  just  as  good  on  that 
as  on  anything  you  have  stated  here 
to-day  ?    A. — It  ought  to  be. 

Q. — Will  you  say  it  is  speaking  of 
your  memory,  and  swearing  to  it  ? 
What  do  you  say,  sir  ?  A. — -1  swear 
that  I  still  believe  that  I  had  a  conver- 
sation with  him  here  on  the  14th. 

Q. — I  am  instructed  that  he  left  To- 
ronto on  the  night  of  the  13th,  and  was 
not  back  here  again  until  towards  the 
end  of  January.  What  do  you  say  to 
that  ?  A. — I  have  nothing  to  say  to  it 
at  all,  only  that  my  memory  is  that  he 
was  here  both  the  13th  and  14th. 

Q. — Are  you  not  mixing  up  a  lot  of 
these  subjects  in  your  mind  ?  A. — I 
don't  think  so. 

Q. — Have  you  a  good  memory  ?  A. 
— I  think  so. 

Q. — Are  you  not  mixing  up  in  your 
mind  things  you  have  heard  other  peo- 
ple say  and  then  attributing  them  to 
Gamey  ?    A. — I  don't  think  so. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  you  are  not  ? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  you  have  said  here  to-day 
is  marvellously  like  parts  of  what  Dr. 
Struthers  has  said.  Are  you  sure  you 
are  not  mixing  up  in  your  mind  some- 
thing that  Dr.  Struthers  told  you  that 
Gamey  said  to  him  ?  A. — Quite  posi- 
tive. 

(2332) 

Q. — And  you  are  just  as  positive  that 
Gamey  said  he  was  here  on  the  14th  of 
January,  and  here  at  the  Conservative 
convention  in  June  ?  A. — I  did  not  say 
that. 

Q. — We  will  confine  it  to.  the  14th 
of  January.  You  are  just  as  positive 
of  that  as  you  are  that  he  was  here  on 
the  T4th  of  January  ?  A. — Well.  I  still 
think  that  he  was  here. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  hear  Gamev  on  the 
platform  during  his  election  campaign? 
A. — I  did  not. 

Q. — Do  you  know  from  anv  other 
source  than  as  you  say  from  what  he 
has  told  you  himself  of  what  the  said 
in  his  speech  on  the  platform  during 
the  campaign  ?     A. — No.  I  do  not. 

Q. — Did  you  read  the  newspapers  at 
the  time  ?  A. — Thev  did  not  have 
many  of  his  speeches  in. 

Q. — Do  you  take  any  of  the  news- 
papers  from  Manitiulin  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — Do  you  see  any  of  them  to  read? 
A. — Oh.  I  have  occasionally. 

Q. — Did  you  see  anv  of  them  during 
that  time  ?  A. — I  would  not  swear 
that  I  did. 
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Q. — We  have  had  witnesses  here 
who  say  that  Gamey  said  on  the  plat- 
form that  he  would  support  the  meas- 
ures of  any  Government  as  long  as 
they  were  good  measures,  whatever 
Government  was  in  power,  if  they  were 
good  measures  ?  A. — I  don't  know 
anything  about  it. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  it  was  not  some 
words  to  that  affect  that  Gamey  told 
you  ?     A. — Yes.  I  will. 

Q. — And  what  will  you  swear  he 
told  you  in  that  connection  ?  A. — 1 
swear  that  he  told  me  he  would  support 
the  Government  in  power  ;  that  he 
would  not  he  another  A.  F.  Campbell. 

(2333) 

Q. — Anything  besides  that?  A. — 
No,  not  in  that  connection.  Well,  I 
swear  that  he  told  me  in  talking  of  his 
change  of  allegiance  that  he  had  said, 
he  told  me  he  had  said  repeatedly  on 
the  platform  during  his  campaign  that 
he  would  support  the  Government  in 
power.     I  don't  know  that  he  said  that. 

Q. — You  are  merely  relating  what 
he  said  to  you  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Witnesses  here  have  said  that 
Gamey  was  very  vigorous  in  his  de- 
nunciations of  the  Government  dur- 
ing his  campaign  ?  A. — Yes.  I  have 
always  heard  that 

Q.— Did  you  belieye  it  ?  A.— Yes.  I 
think  so. 

Q. — Did  you  say  anything  to  Gamey 
about  that  at  all,  about  his  taking  an 
inconsistent  position,  reporting  to  you 
that  he  had  said  on  the  platform  cer- 
tain things,  when  in  fact  you  knew  he 
had  said  other  things  ?  A. — I  did  not 
know  that  he  had  said  them. 

Q. — You  knew  he  was  reported  to 
have  said  them  ?    A. — Exactly. 

Q. — You  did  not  draw  his  attention 
to  any  such  inaccuracies  as  that  ?  A. — 
No.  I  did  not. 

Q. — Now,  with  my  learned  friend 
you  would  not  positively  fix  a  date  be- 
tween the  7th  and  the  27th  of  January 
as  I  understood  it  ?  A. — Yes,  that  is 
right. 

Q. — You  claim  to  have  had  some 
conversation  with  him  in  reference  to 
the  bye-elections  in  the  three  norths  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Was  that  between  the  7th  and 
12th,  or  the  7th  and  27th  ?  A. — I  would 
not  say. 

(2334) 

Q. — You  won't  pledge  your  oath  to 
that  one  way  or  the  other  ?  A. — No. 
I   will  not. 

Q. — Tell  me  what  you  say  took  place 
between  you  and  Gamey  in  reference  to 
his  having  been  in  North  Perth  ?  A. — 
Well,  he  told  me  about  having  been  in 
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Toronto  on  his  way  back  from  Perth; 
about  Mr.  Stratton  having  sent  for 
him,  rather  taking  him  to  task  about 
what  he  had  done  in  going  on  the  plat- 
form, on  the  stump  as  he  called  it,  in 
North  Perth,  and  he  said  that  his  reply 
to  Mr.  Stratton  was,  "Do  you  think  1 
changed  any  votes  in  North  Perth  ?" 
and  Mr.  Stratton's  reply  to  him  was. 
"Evidently   not." 

Q. — Where  did  he  say  that  conver- 
sation took  place  between  him  and  Mr. 
Stratton  ?  A. — In  Mr.  Stratton's  of- 
fice, he  said. 

Q. — Did  he  say  who  was  present  or 
anything  about  it  ?  A. — No,  he  did 
not. 

Q. — Did  not  give  you  any  details 
about  that  ?    A. — No. 

Q. — But  he  did  say  that  Stratton 
thought  that  Gamey  had  not  changed 
any  votes  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Why  did  Stratton  take  him  to 
task  in  his  office  ?    A. — I  don't  know. 

Q. — Were  you  not  surprised  to  hear 
that  Stratton  would  take  Gamey  to 
task  in  his  office  for  being  in  North 
Perth  ?     A. — No,  not  specially. 

Q. — You  did  not  think  that  was  a 
thing  that  should  occasion  you  any 
surprise  at  all  ?    A. — No.  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  know  what  the  rela- 
tions were  between  Gamey  and  Strat- 
ton at  that  time  ?    A. — I  did  not. 

Q. — Not  from  Gamey  or  Stratton  or 
anybody  else  ?     A. — No,    I   knew  that 
he  had  told  me  on  more  than  one  oc 
casion  of  his  intention  to  support  the 
Government. 

(2335) 

Q. — You  did  not  know  oi  the  rela- 
tions between  Gamey  and  Stratton, 
however  ?     A. — No,  nothing  about  it. 

Q. — And  it  did  not  occasion  you  any 
surprise  that  Stratton  should  take 
Gamev  to  task  for  having  been  up  in 
North"  Perth  ?    A.— No. 

Q. — Did  he  say  to  you  that  Strat- 
ton had  been  very  sharp  with  him 
about  it  ?  A. — Well.  I  would  not 
swear  the  words.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  being  sharp  with  him  and 
taking  him  to  task  ? 

Q. — I  want  to  know  what  he  said  ? 
A. — Well,  I  would  not  swear  to  the 
positive  words,  only  I  swear  positively 
to  what  he  said  Mr.  Stratton's  reply- 
was. 

Q. — That  has  fixed  itself  in  your 
memory  ?     A. — Yes,   that   did. 

Q. — What  impression  did  it  make 
upon  your  mind  to  hear  that  Stratton 
had  spoken  sharply  to  him  and  been 
annoyed  with  him  for  taking  part  in 
North  Pertli  ?  A.— Well.  I  think  it 
was  something  of  that  kind,  either  an- 
n< .veil  or  surprised. 
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Q. — That  is  the  impression  he  gave 
you,  that  it  occasioned  Stratton  sur- 
prise or  annoyance  about  his  being  up 
there  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — 'Did  Gamey  say  where  he  had 
been  in  North  Perth  during  the  cam 
paign  there  1  A. — Yes,  he  did  tell  me 
several  places,  but  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  county,  and  I  don't  remember 
them. 

Q. — Did  he  tell  you  when  he  went 
to  North  Perth  ?    A. — No,  he  did  nut. 

Q. — You  told  my  learned  friend 
something  about  Gamey  having  left 
loronto  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  the 
Island  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  was  that  about  ?  Just  tell 
me  again  about  that  ?  A. — Well,  he 
told  rne  that  he  had  had  letters  from 
the  Island,  and  that  there  was  trouble 
brewing  up  there  amongst  his  con- 
stituents, and  that  he  was  in  a  hurry  to 
get  up  there  and  pacify  things.  I  in 
ferred  from  what  he  told  me  that  he 
wanted  to  get  home  before  there  was 
any  storm,  while  the  roads  were  good, 
so  that  he  could  drive  out  around  the 
country  and  see  his  country  constitu- 
ents. 

Q.— When  did  he  tell  you  that  ?  A. 
— He  told  me  that  here  in  Toronto. 

Q- — When  in  Toronto  ?  A. — I  don't 
know,  either  the  13th  or  14th  of  Janu- 
ary, either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  long  Gamey 
had  been  here  then  ?  A. — No,  I  do 
not. 

Q- — If  he  had  been  here  a  week 
would  you  still  think  he  was  in  a  hurry 
on  the  13th  to  get  home  ?  A.-— Well,  if 
said  he  was  he  would  be  in  a  hurry, 
would  he  not  ? 

Q. — Would  you  think  it  would  be  a 
strong  reason  for  his  going  home.  To 
placate  his  friends  in  Manitoulin  after 
it  had  been  publicly  announced  he  had 
been  speaking  for  the  Conservatives  in 
North  Perth,  is  that  another  reason  ? 
A.— Not  at  all;  still  he  told  me  he  had 
letters  from  the  Island. 

Q- — I  want  to  appeal  to  your  intelli- 
gence ?     A. — I  am  here  to  state  facts. 

Q- — I  want  to  know  if  that  will  shake 
your  confidence  in  your  memory.  A. 
—No,  it  won't. 

Q- — You  knew  that  Gamey  had  been 
up  in  North  Perth  speaking  for  the 
Conservative  candidate  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q- — And  that  the  bye-elections  took 
place  on  the  7th  of  tanuarv  ?  A  — 
Yes. 

(2337) 

Q- — And  still  you  say  that  on  the 
13th  of  January  Gamey  was  in  a  big 
hurry,  after  all  this  publication  about 
his  having  been  working  for  the  Con- 
servatives in  North  Perth,  that  he  was 
in  a  big  hurry  to  get  back  and  settle 


with  his  Conservative  friends  in  Mani- 
toulin ?  A. — I  won't  say  he  said  his 
Conservative  friends.  He  said  his  con- 
stituents. 

Cj. — He  would  not  have  trouble  with 
the  Liberals  in  Manitoulin  ?  A. — Well 
I  swear  positively  he  told  me  that. 

Q. — Wasn't  he  speaking  of  profes- 
sional politicians  in  town  ?  A. — Yes, 
he  did. 

Q- — What  town  was  he  speaking  of  ? 
A. — He  didn't  say  any  special  town.  He 
said  the  town. 

Q. — Gore  Bay  ?  A.--P,robablv  Gore 
Bay. 

(j- — Is  that  what  you  understood  he 
meant  ?  A. — No,  not  one  more  than 
the  other.  Any  of  the  towns  in  his 
district  in  contra-distinction  to  the 
country. 

Q. — The  very  places  that  would  be 
informed  through  the  newspapers  of 
his  having  been  in  North  Perth  speak- 
ing for  the  Conservatives  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  think  th?,t  if  there  had 
been,  did  it  not  occur  to  you  as  a  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  be  in  a  hurrv  to 
go  home  to  do  that  ?  A. — No.  it  did 
not. 

Q. — Doesn't  that  shake  vour  con- 
fidence in  your  memory  of  what  vou 
are  stating  here  to-day?  A. — Xo.  not 
at  all. 

Q. — Do  you  say  he  showed  vou  any 
paper  on  that  occasion  ?  A. — Yes.  he 
took  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket  ;  I  did 
not  see  the  contents  of  it  at  all. 

Q- — Did  he  make  any  remark  about 
the  paper  ?  A. — He  said  this  was 
something  he  was  going  to  drive  out 
around  the  country  constituents  and 
get  them  to  sign  this,  endorsing  his 
position. 

(2338) 

Q. — I  state,  and  I  stated  here  pub- 
licly, that  I  am  instructed — and  people 
in  the  Manitoulin  Island  will  know 
what  I  am  stating  is  true  or  not.  that 
Gamey  said  that  not  only  did  no  man 
sign  a  petition  for  him.  and  he  nevrr 
asked  anybody  to  sign  a  petition  ?  A. 
— I  don't  sav  he  did. 

Q. — Does   that     shake     vour   con^ 
dence  in  your  memory  ?     A. — Not     :if 
all,  not  the  slightest. 

Q. — You  still  adhere  to  your  story  v 
A. — I  swear  positively  that  he  told  me 
that  was  his  purpose. 

Q- — And  that  was  his  reason  for 
wanting  to  hurry  home  to  get  the  sig- 
nature ?  A. — He  wanted  to  hurry  home 
and  do  it  while  the  roads  were  good, 
he  said. 

Q- — Do  you  know  Mr.  Marter  ? 
A.— Wrell 

Q- — Do  you  or  not?  A. — Yes,  \ 
know  him  by  sight. 
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Q. — You  know  him  to  talk  to,  too  ? 
A. — I  spoke  to  him  to-day.  I  cam«* 
down  on  the  train  with  the  gentleman 
last  night. 

Q. — How  is  it  you  hesitate  so  about 
acknowledging  your  acquaintance  with 
him  ? 

Mr.  Riddell  :     He  did  not  hesitate. 

A. — 1  wanted  to  be  sure. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Did  you  converse 
with  Mr.  Marter  on  this  subject  ?  A. 
—No. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  conversation 
with  Marter  at  all  about  Gamey  ?  A. 
—No. 

Q. — Never  mentioned  his  name  to 
Marter  ?  A. — Mr.  Marter  spoke  some- 
thing in  the  room  about  it. 

Q. — I  want  to  know  whether  Mr. 
Gamey's  name  was  discussed  between 
you  and  Mr.  Marter  last  night  or  to- 
day ?  A. — It  was  not  last  night,  cer- 
tainly. 

(2339) 

Q.— Was  it  to-day  ?  A.— 1  think 
Mr.  Marter  mentioned  something  casu- 
ally about  it;  there  was  no  discussion. 

Q. — Did  you  mention  anything  about 
Gamey  to  Mr.  Marter  ?  A. — I  won't 
swear  positively  whether  1  did  or  not. 
Possibly  I  made  some  reply.  There 
was  some  casual  reply  ;  I  think  he  said 
it  was  a  bad  business,  and  I  said,  "Yes. 
it  seemed  to  me  that  Gamey  had  made 
a  mistake. 

Q. — And  there  was  a  union  of  opin- 
ion between  you  that  it  was  a  bad 
piece  of  business  ?  A. — There  was  no 
further  discussion. 

Q. — Is  that  all  that  was  said  ?  A. — 
Yes,  I  actually  was  never  introduced  to 
Mr.  Marter.  He  said,  "I  saw  you  on 
the  train  last  night  coming  down,"  and 
I  said,  "Yes,  I  had  seen  him."  Of 
course  I  knew  Mr.  Marter.  I  dont 
think  Mr.  Marter  knows  who  I  am. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  I  did  not  hear 
what  you  said  that  he  said  in  reply.  A. 
— He  said,  "This  was  a  bad  business." 
and  I  said.  "Yes,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Gamey  has  made  a  mistake."  I  think 
that  is  what  I  said.  That  is  my  recol- 
lection of  it. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Did  Gamev  »vf>r 
tell  you  that  Mr.  Stratton  had  sent  for 
him  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— When  did  he  tell  you  that  ?  A. 
— He  told  me  that  at  this  conversation, 
that  I  won't  place  90  absolutely  defin- 
itely in  January  :  he  told  me  that  after 
he  had  returned  to  Toronto  from 
North  Perth  that  Mr.  Stratton  had  sent 
for  him  :  that  was  the  time. 

Q. — Did  he  say  he  had  sent  for  him 
to-day  or  yesterday,  or  what  about 
that  ?  A.— Oh.  no:  it  would  be  some 
days  previously  ;  I  don't  know  when. 
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Q. — Then  he  told  you  either  on  the 
13th  or  14th  of  January  that  Stratton 
had  sent  for  him  some  days  previously; 
is  that  it  ?  A. — Yes  ;  he  did  not  say 
when.  He  said  on  his,  return  to  To- 
ronto from  North  Perth,  that  Mr. 
Stratton  had  sent  for  him  ;  that  is  what 
he  told  me. 

Q. — Did  you  think  there  was  any- 
thing odd  about  that  ?  A. — No,  I  did 
not. 

Q. — What  did  you  think  was  the  re- 
lationship between  the  two  men  that 
entitled  Mr.  Stratton  to  send  for  Mr. 
Gamey  ?  A. — I  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

Q. — To  scold  him  about  North 
Perth  ?  A. — For  a  man  who  had  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  supporting  the 
Government  as  Gamey  had  to  me,  to 
go  up  in  North  Perth  and  appear  on 
the  platform  for  the  Opposition  seem- 
ed rather  inconsistent,  and  I  supposed 
it  appeared  equally  inconsistent  to  Mr. 
Stratton. 

Q. — You  know  Mr.  Stratton.  of 
course  ?    A. — Very  little. 

Q. — You  have  conversed  with  him  ? 
A. — I  have. 

Q. — And  before  to-day?  A. — Oh, 
yes. 

Q. — Tell  me  when  you  last  had  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Stratton  before 
to-day  ?  A. — On  either,  1  think,  the 
14th  of  January,  I  would  not  swear 
positively,  but  it  was  one  of  those 
dates. 

Q. — Where  did  the  conversation 
take  place  ?    A. — In  his  office. 

Q. — Mr.  Stratton's  office  ?  A. — Yd*. 

Q. — In  the  Parliament  building  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Who  was  present  ?  A. — Dr. 
Bryce  and  Dr.  Chamberlain  at  differ- 
ent times. 

(2341 

Q.— Anybody  else?  A.— Well,  the 
stenographer. 

Q. — That  is  his  private  secretary  ? 
A. — Yes.  I  suppose. 

Q. — This  young  gentleman  that  was 
here  to-day,  is  that  the  man  you  mean? 
A. — Yes.  that  is  the  man  I  mean. 

Q. — Anybody  else  ?  A. — No.  I  don't 
remember   anybody  else. 

Q. — Were  you  at  Mr.  Stratton's 
office  by  appointment  on  that  occasion'3 
A. — I  was. 

Q. — Was  Gamey's  name  mentioned  ? 
A. — No.  I  don't  think  it  was.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  Gamey's  name  being 
mentioned. 

Q. — Was  Manitoulin  mentioned? 
A. — No.  I  am  not  familiar  with  Mani- 
toulin. 
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Q. — Mr.  Stratton  knows  you  are 
from  Sudbury,  and  knew  before  then  ? 
A. — I   think  so. 

Q. — Did  he  know  you  were  ac- 
quainted with  Gamey  ?  A. — I  don't 
know  whether  he  did  or  did  not. 

Q. — You  don't  know  that  ?  A. — 
No,  1  do  not. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  political 
discussed  in  Mr.  Stratton's  office  that 
day  ?    A. — Nothing  whatever. 

Q. — Not  while  you  were  there  ? 
A. — Not  with  me,  no. 

Q. — How  long  were  you  there  ?  A. 
— Oh,  1  was  there  more  than  half  an 
hour,  I  think. 

Q. — What  were  you  doing  there  ? 
A. — 1  had  business  with  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Q. — What  were  you  doing  there  ? 
A. — I  was  trying  to  get  some  old 
smallpox   accounts  straightened   out. 

Q. — Anything  else  besides  that  ?  A. 
— Nothing  whatever. 

Q. — And  politics  were  not  mentioned 
at  all  ?    A. — No. 

Q. — Did  you  say  Mr.  Brodey  was 
there  ?  A. — Not  with  me.  He  had 
been  there  ;  he  told  me  the  day  be- 
fore ;  I  was  not  there  with  Brodey. 

(2342) 

Q. — Did  Brodey  tell  you  he  had  been 
there  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Stratton  mention  Mr. 
Brodey  having  been  there  ?  A. — I 
have  no  recollection  of  him  having 
done  so.  I  would  not  say  he  did  or  did 
not. 

Q. — You  can  not  recall  that  he  did 
or  did  not  ?    A. — No. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any.  conversation 
with  Mr.  Stratton  alone  that  day  when 
no  person  else  was  present  ?  A. — I 
don't  remember  of  any. 

Q. — Who  was  there  when  you  ar- 
rived ?  A. — I  would  not  say  there  was 
anybody  there.  I  think  as  soon  as  I 
came  in  I  had  seen  him  ;  my  recollec- 
tion is  the  day  before,  and  made  this 
appointment. 

Q. — Seen  Mr.  Stratton  at  his  office  ? 
A. — Yes,  I  think  so,  and  he  was  a  lit- 
tel  late,  as  soon  as  I  came  in  he  rang 
the  bell  and  sent  for  Dr.  Bryce  ;  that 
is  my  recollection.  The  private  secre- 
tary ushered  me  in,  and  Dr.  Bryce  ap- 
peared very  soon. 

Q. — You  were  at  the  Parliament 
buildings  on  the  13th  of  January,  were 
you  not  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — How  long  were  you  there  that 
day  ?    A. — I  was  there  quite  a  lot. 

Q. — A  good  deal  through  the  day  ? 
A— Yes. 

Q. — In  Mr.  Stratton's  company  ? 
A. — No.      Only    just   the    once    I    saw 


him,  my  recollection  is  ;  made  this  one 
appointment  for  the  next  day. 

Q. — What  time  the  next  day  was  the 
appointment  for  ?  A. — It  was  for  11 
o'clock. 

Q. — And  were  these  other  gentlemen 
to  be  there  ?  A.— Well,  he  said  he 
would  have  Dr.  Bryce  there,  and  he 
was  not  there  when  I  went  in,  but  he 
rang  the  bell  and  Dr.  Bryce  was  called. 

(2343) 

Q. — Now,  when  before  that  had  you 
seen  Mr.  Stratton — when  before  the 
13th,  to  converse  with  him  ?  A. — Oh. 
I  could  not  tell  you.  A  long  while.  1 
have  not  been  to  Toronto.  Possibly 
I  may  have  seen  him  about  the  30th  or 
31st  of  October.  I  won't  say  that  I 
did. 

Q.— Of  1902  ?    A.— Yes. 

Q.  —Where?  A.— If  I  did  see  him 
it  would  be  at  the  buildings.  I  was  in 
the  city  at  that  time. 

Q. — Have  you  no  memory  of  having 
seen  Mr.  Stratton  about  that  time  ? 
You  have  carried  your  memorv  back  to 
the  3rd  of  July  very  strongly  :  cannot 
you  remember  October  ?  A. — I  re- 
member distinctly  that  I  was  in  the 
city. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  Did  you  see  Mr. 
Stratton,  he  wants  to  know. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  He  has  told  me  he 
did 

A. — I  won't  swear  that  I  saw  Mr. 
Stratton.  I  am  of  opinion  that  I  did, 
but  I  would  not  swear. 

Q. — At  his  office  in  the  Parliament 
buildings  ?  A. — If  I  did  see  him  that 
is  where  it  would  be. 

Q. — Who  else  was  present  ?  A. — I 
do  not  know. 

Q. — What  took  place  ?  A. — I  would 
not  swear  to  that,  because  I  cannot 
swear  that  I  saw  him. 

Q. — Was  Gamey's  name  mentioned  ? 
A. — No,  I  have  never  had  any  con- 
versation with  Mn  Stratton  about 
Gamey;  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Q. — Or  about  the  political  pros- 
pects ?    A. — Oh,  I  would  not  say  that. 

Q. — If  it  was  theq  28th  or  30th  of 
October,    Gamey's    petition    had    been 

(2344) 

dismissed  at  that  time,  had  it  not  ?  A. 
— Well.  I  did  not  know.  I  only  know 
it  from  having  read  Gamey's  evidence, 
that  is  all. 

Q. — Didn't  you  know  at  the  time 
when  it  was  reported  in  the  newspapers 
that  Gamey's  petition  had  been  dis- 
missed ?  A. — Oh,  not  just  to  a  day  or 
two. 

Q. — And  that  he  was  out  of  his 
troubles  over  his  petition  ?  A. — I  did 
not  know  to  a  day  or  two.     I  remem- 
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ber  shortly  after  that  it  was  dismissed, 
Gamey  telling  me  so  in  conversation 
with  him. 

Q. — You  saw  accounts  of  it  in  the 
newspapers  at  the  time  ?  A. — I  would 
not  say  I  did.    I  might  or  might  not. 

Q. — Will  you  pledge  your  oath  that 
on  the  occasion  about  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, that  there  was  no  conversation 
between  you  and  Mr.  Stratton  regard- 
ing Gamey  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — None  about  the  state  of  the 
party  ?  A. — I  won't  pledge  my  oath 
that  I  saw  Mr.  Stratton  about  the  end 
of  October. 

Q. — But  you  will  pledge  your  oath 
that  you  were  in  Toronto  then  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Can  you  pledge  your  oath  where 
you  were  in  Toronto  ?  A. — Yes.  I 
was  a  good  many  places.  I  came  down 
here  and  brought  my  wife  with  me  to 
buy  furniture  and  things  of  that  kind. 
No  doubt  I  was  at  the  Parliament 
buildings. 

Q. — You  cannot  swear  that  you  were 
in  Mr.  Stratton's  office  ?  A. — I  have 
no  recollection  of  it. 

Q. — It  has  gone  from  your  memory? 
A. — No,  I  have  really  no  recollection 
of  having  seen  Mr.  Stratton  at  that 
time.  If  Mr.  Stratton  would  say  I  did 
see  him  I  would  say  yes,  but  I  don't 
really  remember. 

(2345) 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  Sullivans  ? 
A. — Yes,  I  know  the  father.  1  know 
the  son  very  little.  I  know  the  father 
very  well. 

Q. — You  knew  them  both — you 
know  the  son  ?     A. — Verv  little. 

Q. — When  have  you  had  any  conver- 
sation with  either  of  the  Sullivans  ?  A. 
— I  had  a  conversation  with  the  cap- 
tain this  forenoon. 

Q. — Where  ?  A. — Here  in  the 
room. 

Q. — In  reference  to  this  investiga- 
tion ?    A. — No,  I  don't  think  so. 

Q. — In  reference  to  the  evidence  you 
were  to  give  to-dav  ?  A. — Nothing 
whatever. 

Q. — When  before  that  had  you  a 
conversation  with  Captain  John  Sulli- 
van ?  A. — On  the  Thursday  preceding 
Good  Fridav. 

Q. — That  would  be  the  oth  of  April? 
A. — It  was  the  Thursdav  before  Good 
Friday. 

Q. — Where  was  that  ?  A. — Sudburv. 

Q. — Both  he  and  his  son  were  in 
Sudbury   then  ?     A. — Thev  were. 

Q. — Do  you  know  on  what  business  ' 
A. — I  could  not  sav. 

Q. — They  were  at  vour  office  ?  A. — 
Yes. 
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Q. — Is  that  where  the  son  was  sum- 
moned as  a  witness  to  this  investiga- 
tion ?     A. — No. 

Q. — Was  he  not  in  your  office  when 
he  was  subpoenaed  to  come  here  ?  A. 
— He  was  not. 

Q. — Had  he  been  subpoenaed  at  the 
time  he  came  to  your  office  ?  A. — No. 
he  had  not. 

Q. — Did  you  know  of  his  being  sub 
poenaed  later  in  the  same  day  ?     A. — 
Yes. 

(2346) 

Q.— At  Sudbury  ?  A.— I  heard  that 
he  was. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  conversation 
with  him  about  this  ?  A. — Oh,  yes,  I 
think  we  did. 

Q.— What  was  it  ?  A.— Oh,  I  don't 
know.  I  couldn't  say.  He  told  me 
some  things  about  it.  I  didn't  want  to 
know  very  much  about  it.  I  was  care- 
ful not  to — — 

Q. — Tell  me  what  he  told  you.  A. — 
Well,  he  told  me  there  was  nothing  in 
it.  He  told  me  there  was  no  truth  in 
it  at  all.     I  remember  that. 

Q. — And  that  was  a  thing  you  did 
not  want  to  know  ?  A. — I  did  not  want 
to  go  into  details.  I  asked  no  ques- 
tions. 

Q. — He  told  you  some  things  that 
you  did  not  want  to  know,  and  that 
was  one  of  them  ?  A. — I  did  not  say 
that.  I  didn't  want  to  know  much 
about  it,  and  I  did  no  ask  any  great 
questions  to  lead  into  it. 

Q. — Tell  me  what  Frank  Sullivan 
told  you.  You  have  not  forgotten  it  ? 
A. — I  say  that  he  told  me  there  was 
nothing  in  this  story,  for  one  thing  : 
that  there  was  no  truth  in  this. 

Q. — Now,  you  told  me  a  minute  ago 
that  he  told  you  something  that  you  did 
not  want  to  know  ?  A. — N°.  I  didn't 
tell  you  that  at  all.  I  said  T  did  not 
want  to  know,  and  I  did  not  ask  him 
any  questions  ;  I  did  not  try  to  lead 
him  into  conversation  on  this  subject 

Q. — He  was  in. your  office  a  good 
while  ?  A. — He  was  in  it  twice  each 
day. 

Q. — He  was  in  it  a  good  while  each 
time  ?  A. — He  was  in  once  in  a  long 
time — the  first  time. 

(2347^ 

Q. — How  long  ?  A. — About  half  an 
hour. 

Q. — I  am  instructed   he   was  in  two 

hours. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Wo  do  not  desire  to 
interfere,  my  Lords,  but  surely  this  is 
not  relevant. 

The  Chancellor  :  Mr.  McPherson 
things  he  is  being  checked  by  the  court. 
We  will  let  him  have  full  latitude.  Go 
on. 
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Mr.  McPherson  :  I  do  not  think  I 
am  being  checked  unfairly.  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  have  such  a  feeling.  I 
have  no  such  feeling  at  all. 

The  Chancellor  :     Proceed. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  How  long  was  he 
there  ?  A. — I  did  not  hold  my  watch 
on  the  gentleman  at  all. 

Q. — Who  else  was  there  when  he 
was  there  ?  A. — Dr.  Struthers  was 
there  when  he  first  came  in. 

Q. — Anybody  else?  A. — I  think 
there  was,  but  I  have  just  forgotten.  I 
know  I  'sat  down  and  talked  with  him 
a  little  while.  It  was  early  in  the  fore- 
noon ;  I  could  not  stay  in  the  office, 
and  I  got  up  and  went  out. 

Q. — Was  he  there  on  professional 
business  ?    A. — No. 

Q. — Political  business  ?  A.— Well, 
it  was  just  this  way.  I  saw  Frank  Sul- 
livan in  town,  and  I  was  quite  surpris- 
ed to  see  him,  a  man  I  knew  very  lit- 
tle, but  I  knew  him  when  I  saw  him.  i 
spoke  to  him.  I  happened  to  be  go- 
ing down  the  street  when  he  was  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  Balmoral.  I  said. 
"Hulloa,  surprised  to  see  you  here 
now." 

Q. — Did  he  tell  you  anything  about 
the  efforts  that  had  been  made  to  serve 
him  with  a  subpoena  up  to  that  time  ? 

(2348) 

Mr.  Riddell  :  Have"  we  anything  to 
do  with  that  ?  A. — No,  I  don't  think 
he  told  me  of  any  efforts  at  all.  He 
told  me  he  had  been  at  home  some- 
where a  few  miles  out  of  Toronto;  I 
don't  know  where;  he  did  not  say 
where. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  At  Newmarket — 
how  long  had  he  been  there  ?  A. — He 
said  he  had  been  out  there  two  or  three 
days. 

Q. — Two  or  three  weeks,  was  it  ? 
A. — No,  I  don't  think  so. 

Q. — Did  he  say  he  had  been  out  at 
Newmarket  for  two  or  three,  weeks  ? 
A.— No, 

Q. — You  are  confident  it  was  two  or 
three  days  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  he  tell  vou  when  he  left 
Newmarket  ?  A. — No.  I  don't  think 
he  did.  T  inferred,  though  that  he  came 
from  Newmarket,  or  wherever  this 
place  was,  directly  to  Sudbury. 

Q. — And  that  is  from  what  he  said  ? 
A. — Yes.  I  inferred  that. 

Q. — Was  his  father  there  at  that, 
time  ?    A. — No,  not  then. 

Q. — His  father  came  later?  A. — 
His  father  arrived  on  the  noon  train. 

Q. — And  they  both  came  to  your 
office  ?  A. — I  think  they  were  both  in 
once  in  the  afternoon. 

Q. — Was  the  father  there  on  profes- 
sional business)?  A. — On  professional 
business  ? 


Q. — Yes,  come  to  consult  you  pro- 
fessionally ?    A. — No,  no,  lie  did  not. 

Q. — Both  there  in  the  afternoon  on 
political  business  ?  A.— No,  I  did  not 
say  that. 

Q. — In  connection  with  this  investi- 
gation, was  it  ?  A. — No.  The  captain 
came  in,  I  suppose,  to  see  me,  be- 
cause he  had  known  me  a  long  while; 
the  captain  would  not  come  to  Sudbury,  ' 
I  don't  think,  but  what  he  would  come 
into  the  office  to  see  me. 

(2349) 

Q.— Did  either  of  those  men  know 
at  that  time  that  you  were  going  to  be 
a  witness  on  this  investigation  r  A. — 
They  would  know  later.  I  was  sum- 
moned that  day  by  Mr.  Gamey.  or  Mr. 
McPherson.  That  same  day.  I  was 
summoned. 

Q.— That  was  all  they  knew  at  the 
time  they  were  there,  that  you  had 
been  summoned  ?  A.— The  captain 
was  in  the  office  when  I  was  sum- 
moned. 

Q  — Was  Frank  summoned  at  the 
same  time  ?  A.— No,  I  don't  know 
when  he  was  summoned.  He  was  not 
summoned  at  the  office  at  all. 

Q.—  Did  you  tell  either  of  those  men 
anything  that  you  have  told  in  the  wit- 
ness-box to-day  ?  A.— I  have  no  re- 
collection of  having  told  them  any  of 
this.  I  said  I  did  not  know  why  it  was 
that  that  side  had  subpoenaed  me. 

Q._Do  you  know  how  counsel  have 
been  informed  of  what  you  were  going 
to  say  in  the  witness-box  to-day  ?.  /V£— 
I  don't  know,  but  it  would  not  be 
through  that  channel,  that  is  sure. 

Q._You  don't  know  how  they  be- 
came informed  ?     A.— I  have  an  idea. 

Q._How?  A.— I  think  possibly 
Dr.  Struthers  told  them.  I  have  that 
opinion.    I  do  not  know  it  as  a  fact. 

Q  — Since  he  came  down  to  be  a 
witness  ?  A.— If  he  told  them  he 
would  have  to  tell  them  when  he  was 
here. 

Q._When  Dr.  Struthers  came  down 
to  be  a  witness  here  himself,  you  think 
he  told  the  counsel  here  the  informa- 
tion you  had  ?  A.— That  is  my  opin- 
ion :  I  dn  not  know  it. 

Q._When  did  you  yourself  give  in- 
structions as  to  what  you  would  say  in 
the  witness-box  ?     A.— To-day. 

Q.— This  morning  ?    A.— Yes. 

(2350) 

Q. — After  the  Commission  sat  here 
this  morning  until  you  came  into  the 
witness-box  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q.— And  is  that  the  first  that  was 
known  of  what  you     would  say  in  the 
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witness-box  apart  from  Dr.  Struthers  ? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — Had  you  any  conversation  with 
Captain  Sullivan  about  Gamey  prior  to 
this  occasion — the  day  when  you  were 
summoned  ?  A. — I  think  so.  I  have 
some  recollection — I  would  not  state 
the  date — when  the  captain  was  in  Sud- 
bury ;  I  think  it  was  some  time  in 
August,  and  Gamey  was  mentioned  be- 
tween us. 

Q. — What  was  said  ?  A. — I  think 
he  said  that  Gamey  was  going  to  sup- 
port the  Government. 

Q. — He  said  then  Gamey  was  going 
to  support  the  Government  ?  A. — Yes, 
and  I  said  so  also. 

Q. — You  did  not  tell  me  that  you 
ever  told  Captain  Sullivan  about  it 
when  I  was  asking  you  who  you  told 
about  the  conversation  of  the  3rd  of 
July  ?  A. — Well,  I  did  not  remember 
it  then,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  we 
did  converse  some  time  in  August. 

Q. — About  it  ?  A. — About  Gamey, 
yes. 

Q. — Had  Cap.  Sullivan  recently  seen 
Gamey  at  that  time,  do  you  know  ?  A. 
— No,  I  could  not  say  that  I  know  that 
he  had  or  had  not,  only  from  reading 
the  evidence  of  this  trial.  It  struck  me 
then  that  the  date  fitted  with  the  time 
he  was  there. 

Q. — Was  it  in  the  forepart  or  latter 
part  of  August  that  you  saw  Captain 
Sullivan  in  Sudbury  ?  A. — I  think  it 
was  the  latter  part. 

Q. — And  he  told  you  then  Gamey 
was  going  to  support  the  Government? 

(2350 
A.— He  did. 

Q. — -Had  Cap.  Sullivan  just  come 
from  Gore  Bay,  or  was  he  on  his  way 
to  Gore  Bay  ?  A. — I  could  not  tell 
you. 

Q. — Did  he  tell  you  ?  A. — I  have  no 
recollection  whether  he  was  in  Sud- 
bury on  both  going  and  coming  here. 
I  only  saw  him  the  once. 

Q. — Did  you  see  him  both  coming 
and  going  ?  A. — No,  I  only  saw  him 
the  once,  and  I  don't  know  whether  it 
was  going  or  coming. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  Gamey 
was  in  town  the  day  you  saw  Sullivan 
in  Sudbury  ?  A. — No,  I  don't  remem- 
ber that  he  was.  I  think  likely  he  was 
not. 

Q. — You  don't  remember  seeing  him 
that  day  ?     A. — No. 

Q.— Would  that  be  after  the  20th  of 
August  ?  A. — T  would  say  it  would  be 
thereabouts. 

Q. — Did  Sullivan  tell  you  he  had 
been  over  to  see  Gamey  ?  A. — No,  he 
did  not. 

Q. — He  did  not  say  anything  about 
that  ?     A.— No. 
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Q. — Did  he  say  how  he  knew  that 
Gamey  was  going  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment ?     A. — He   did  not. 

Q. — Did  you  ask  him  ?  A. — I  did 
not. 

Q. — Did  you  doubt  his  word  ?  A. — 
I  had  no  occasion  to. 

Q. — He  merely  made  the  remark  that 
Gamey  was  going  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  he  say  what  inducement  was 
being  offered  to  him,  or  anything  of 
that  kind  ?     A. — He  did  not. 

Q. — Was  patronage  discussed  ?  A. 
—No. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  the  patronage  of 
the  constituency  of  Manitoulin  discuss- 
ed at  all  in  relation  to  Gamey  ?  A. — 
No,  I  have  no  recollection  of  that. 

(2352) 

Q. — Will  you  say  you  did  not,  up  to, 
say,  the  1st  of  January,  this  year  ?  A. 
— Well,  I  have  no  recollection  of  hav- 
ing heard  it  discussed,  unless  it  would 
be  what  would  be  discussed  between 
Gamey  and  me.  I  was  aware  that 
Gamey  was  exercising  a  certain  amount 
of  the  patronage.  I  had  heard  it,  and 
he  had  told  me  so  himself. 

Q. — What  part  of  the  patronage  did 
you  hear  that  he  was  exercising  ?  A. — 
The  major  part  of  it.  I  understood 
that  he  mostly  had  the  patronage  over 
there. 

Q. — And  you  heard  it  from  other 
sources  besides  himself  ?  A. — Yes.  I 
think  I  had  heard  so. 

Q. — It  was  pretty  well  known  ?  A. 
— I  think  so,  yes. 

Q. — It  was  an  understood  thing  up 
there  in  the  northern  country  that 
Gamey  had  the  patronage  for  Mani- 
toulin ?  A. — I  would  not  say  that.  It 
was  generally  known  in  that  same  way 
that  it  was  generally  supposed  or 
known  that  he  was  going  to  support 
the  Government. 

Q. — It  was  known  among  the  heads 
of  the  Liberal  party  up  there  ?  A. — 
No,  not  where  I  come  from. 

Q. — Brodey  knew  ?  A. — I  could  not 
say  Brodey  knew. 

Q. — Don't  you  know  from  what 
Brody  told  you  that  he  knew?  A  — 
No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Riddel!  :  I  object  to  that.  Sure- 
ly it  is  not  evidence  what  Brody  has 
told  him. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  doctor  lias 
said  that  Brody  did  not  say  it.  so  thai 
he  has  answered  the  question. 

Mr.  McPhcrson  :  The  heads  of  the 
Liberal  party  understood  that  Gamey 
had  the  patronage  for  Manitoulin  prior 
to  the  1st  of  January  ?  A. — T  could  not 
say  what  the  heads  knew.  I  only  knew 
what  he  had  told  me.     He  told  me  cer- 
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(2353) 

tain  things  he  had  got  done,  and  cer- 
tain things  he  had  failed  to  get  done. 
He  was  not  able  to  get  his  license 
board  to  his  liking.  I  remember  him 
telling  me  that  when  I  was  down  here 
in  January. 

Re-examined    by    Mr.    Riddell  : — 

Q. — Just  one  question  :  Was  that 
company  that  you  and  Dr.  Struthers 
and  Mr.  Gamey  were  concerned  in  the 
Crossin  Piano  Company  ?  A. — No,  it 
was  not. 

Q. — I  do  not  care  about  the  name  if 
it  was  not  that.  A. — No,  it  was  not 
that. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  can  return  to 
Sudbury,  doctor,  if  you  want  to  get 
back.  That  finishes  your  evidence.  We 
will  adiourn  to  ten  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day. 

(Adjourned  at  10  a.m.  on  Monday 
the  4th  day  of  May.) 

(2354) 


SEVENTH   DAY. 

May  4th,  1903,  10  a.m. 

(John  Galbraith  called,  but  not  pre- 
sent.") 

Mr.  Riddell  :  Mr.  Galbraith  has 
been  subpoenaed  and  paid  his  conduct 
money.  I  will  ask  your  Lordships  for 
a  warrant. 

The  Chief  Tustice  :  You  will  have 
to  give  formal  proof  of  service,  and  so 
on. 

The  Chancellor  :  Yes.  Call  him 
three  times.     Where  does  he  live  ? 

Mr.  Riddell  :  Manitoulin.  He  has 
been  here. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Call  him  three 
times. 

John  Galbraith  called  three  times, 
but  not  present. 

The  Chancellor  :  Put  in  your  affi- 
davit, and  Mr.  Grant  will  issue  a  bench 
warrant. 

Mr.  Riddell  :    Then  call  John  Hilliar. 

The  Chancellor  :  Has  this  man  been 
drawing  his  pav  every  day — John  Gal- 
braith » 

Mr.  Riddell  :  He  has  been  called 
nearly  every  day. 

The  Chancellor  :  But  has  Mr.  Gal- 
braith been  paid  ? 

Mr.  McEvcy  :     No.  he  has  not. 

The  Chancellor  :     Nor  Hilliar  ? 

Mr.  McEvoy  :  No.  They  have  both 
gone  away,  as  we  understand,  without 
leave. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  will  out  in  the 
same  material,  and  there  will  be  the 
same  order. 


(2355) 


Ex- 


John  Francis  Guigan,  affirmed, 
amined    by    Mr.    McEvoy  : — 

Q. — You  are  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, living  at  Long  Bay,  in  Manitoulin 
Island  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  I  understand  that  you  had 
a  conversation  with  Air.  Gamey  about 
the  first  week  in  February  ?  A. — I 
saw  Mr.  Gamey  at  his  home  after  the 
interview  in  The  Globe  came  out. 

Q.— And  before  ?  A.— And  before 
the  convention  held  in  Gore  Bay  by  the 
Conservative  party. 

Q. — Now  just  relate  to  their  Lord- 
ships, what  occurred  there  on  that  oc- 
casion ?  A. — I  would  not  attempt  to 
detail  our  conversation. 

Q.— That  is  to  give  the  exact  words? 
A. — Not  to  give  the  exact  words. 

Q. — Give  your  best  recollection  of 
what  the  import  of  the  conversation 
was  ?  A. — Well,  we  talked  on  church 
affairs  for  some  time,  and  also  talked 
on  building  matters.  Mr.  Gamey  said 
he  was  intending  to  build  a  house  in 
the  village  of  Gore  Bay. 

Q. — And  I  believe  you  discussed 
different  plans,  and  he  partially  chose 
a  plan  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Pass  over  that  to  the  point 
where  he  chose  the  plan.  What  next 
after  that  ?  A. — He  said  he  intended 
to  build  in  Gore  Bay,  providing  cir- 
cumstances allowed  him,  or  provided 
things  went  satisfactory  to  him  at  the 
coming  convention. 

Q._Why?  What  was  the  matter 
with  the  convention  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  Tell  us  what  he 
said,  not  what  you  know  otherwise,  if 
he  told  you  anything  about  it. 

Witness  :  I  do  not  recollect  any 
real  statement  made  by  Mr.  Gamey 
concerning  the  convention. 

(2356) 

Mr.  McEvoy  :  What  I  was  trying 
to  get  at  was,  any  statement  in  refer- 
ence to  why  he  was  not  going  to  stay, 
or  might  not  stay  in  Gore  Bay. 

Mr.  Blake  :  He  did  not  say  he  was 
not  going  to  stay. 

The  Chancellor  :  If  you  can  go  on, 
witness,  and  tell  us  what  the  conversa- 
tion was,  that  will  be  "the  shortest 
way.    Tell  us  shortly  what  the  talk  was. 

Witness  :  Well,  he  talked  over  the 
building  of  a  house,  and  Mr.  Gamey, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  told  me 
that  the  reports  concerning  him  being 
bought  over  to  the  Government  were 
not  right  ;  that  he  had  only  purposed 
supporting  the  Government  in  such 
measures  as  he  felt  would  be  a  benefit 
to  the  Island,  and  satisfactory  to  his 
people,  and  he  also  told  me  in  the  con- 
versation that   as  far  as   his  principles 
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were  concerned  on  political  matters, 
that  he  was  still  a  Conservative  in  poli- 
tics; in  fact,  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake 
he  made  the  assertion  he  was  as  good 
a  Conservative  as  he  ever  was  ;  he  said 
something  to  that  effect,  anyhow.  L 
remembered  of  discussing  that  with  my 
wife  after  we  came  home.  He  told  me 
the  Government  had  not  bought  him; 
that  he  had  not  been  bought  over,  and 
he  also  said  that  the  statement  in  The 
Globe  appeared  to  make  his  promise 
stronger  in  support  of  the  Government 
than  he  had  intended. 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  else  as  to 
his  political  proclivities  ?  A. — Not 
that  I  can  remember. 

Q. — Say  anything  in  reference  to 
Manitoulin  Island  ?  A. — Well,  he  said 
that  he  was  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment, or  taking  the  stand  he  did  for 
the  good  of  the  Island — for  the  good 
of  the  people  of  the  Island. 

(2357) 

Q. — That  was  the  ground  he  put  it 
on  ?  A. — That  was  the  way  I  under- 
stood it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Ritchie  : — 

Q. — Where  do  you  live  ?  A. — I  live 
at  Long  Bay,  Manitoulin  Island. 

Q. — And  how  long  have  you  been 
residing  in  that  locality  ?  A. — One 
year. 

Q. — Then  you  were  living  there  at 
the  time  of  the  last  general  election  for 
the  local  ?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  attend  any  of  the  politi- 
cal meetings  held  by  either  party  ? 
A. — I  di  not. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  you  saw  the  re- 
ports of  the  meetings  from  time  to 
time  ?  A. — I  did  not  to  my  recollec- 
tion. 

Q. — Did  you  know  as  a  matter  of 
fact  who  were  running  on  the  Liberal 
and  Conservative  tickets  respectively  ? 
A. — I  knew  the  Liberal  man  by  name; 
I  did  not  know  him  by  sight. 

Q. — And  did  you  know  Mr.  Gamey 
wa9  the  Conservative  candidate  ?  A. — 
Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Did  vou  know  that  he  had  been 
taking  a  strong  stand  against  the  Ross 
Government  ?    A. — I  understand  so. 

Q. — That  he  had  been  denouncing 
their  policy  ?     A. — I   understood  so. 

Q. — And  charging  them  with  corrupt 
acts.  Then  up  to  the  time  you  had  this 
interview  with  Mr.  Gamey,  had  you 
any  reason  to  doubt  he  was  not  an 
out-and-out  Conservative?  A.— Not 
further  than  what  T  heard,  that  he  had 
turned  over. 

(2358) 

Q. — Up  to  the  time  of  The  Globe  in- 
terview ?  A. — No.  I  had  no  idea  to 
think  different. 
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Q. — Then  you  say  after  The  Globe 
interview,  and  before  the  convention, 
you  had  some  talk  with  him  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Where  was  that?  A. — In  his 
own  house. 

Q. — You  happened  to  be  there,  I 
suppose  ?    A. — I  visited  there. 

Q. — And  this  talk  about  politics  was 
merely  incidental  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
purpose  of  your  visit  there  ?    A. — No. 

Q. — And  now  did  you  pay  much  at- 
tention to  what  he  said  ?  A. -Not 
anything  special. 

Q. — I  suppose  The  Globe  interview 
was  referred  to  ?  A. — It  was  spoken 
of. 

Q. — And  he  told  you  then  that,  not- 
withstanding what  appeared  there,  he 
was  just  as  good  a  Conservative  as 
ever  ?  A. — That  was  what  I  under- 
stood to  be  his  assertion. 

Q. — He  did  say  something  about 
some  of  the  expressions  there  going 
farther  than  he  had  intended  ?  A. — 
He  did  not  deny  signing  the  interview, 
but  he  claimed  it  looked  stronger  than 
he  had  really  thought  it  would,  some- 
thing to  that  effect. 

Q. — Then  did  he  also  say  at  that 
time  that  the  stand  he  took  was  that 
he  would  support  any  good  measures 
that  the  Ross  Government  might  pro- 
pose, which  were  beneficial  to  his  con- 
stituency ?  A. — That  is  what  I  under- 
stood. 

(2359) 

Q. — That  was  the  whole  purport  of 
his  statement? 

A. — Yes.  that  was  the  principal 
thing. 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  at  that  in- 
terview that  would  lead  you  to  believe 
that  he  would  support  bad  or  corrupt 
measures  if  proposed  by  the  Ross 
Government?     A. — Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Riddell:  A  politician  never  ways 
that. 

■Mr.  Ritchie:  He  led  you  to  believe 
that  he  would  support  good  measures 
proposed  by  that  Government? 

A.— That  was  the  understanding. 

Q. — So  long  as  they  were  beneficial 
to  his  constituency? 

A. — Yes. 

Q.— He  denied  that  he  had  been 
bought  over  ? 

A. — He  denied  being  bought  over. 

Q. — And  claimed  he  was  just  as  good 
a  Conservative  as  over'  Did  you  nave 
conversations  with  him  after  the  con 
vention?  A. — Yes.  I  saw  him  after  the 
convention,  just  met  Mr.  Gamey  on 
the  road. 

Q  _Did  he  take  any  different  stand 
after  the  convention  than  he  had  be- 
fore in  his  conversations  with  you? 
A. — No.  I  could  not  say  he  did. 
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Q.— Talked  just  the  same  way  before 
as  after  the  convention? 

The  Chancellor:  He  has  not  said  he 
talked.  He  may  have  talked  with  him. 
He  said   he   saw   Mr.    Gamey. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Had  you  any  talk  with 
him?    A. — Yes,  sir,  we  talked. 

Q. — And  his  talk  was  just  the  same? 
A. — Along  the  same  line.  There  was 
one  thing,  I  met  Mr.  Gamey  on  the 
road,  and,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  I 

(2360) 

asked  him  if  they  asked  him  to  resign 
at  the  convention,  and  he  said  no,  not 
at  present,  not  for  the  present  any- 
how, and  one  thing  he  said,  there  will 
be  something  more,  there  will  be 
something  more  later  on,  I  remember- 
ed that,  for  it  seemed  a  rather  strange 
expression. 

Q. — How  many  conversations  did 
you  have  with  him  after  the  conven- 
tion; more  than  you  can  recollect  of? 
A. — Just  the  one  that  there  was  any- 
thing spoken  of. 

Q. — When  you  were  speaking  of  the 
convention  you  refer  to  the  Executive 
meeting  of  the  16th  February?  A. — 
The  meeting  that  the  Conservative 
party  called. 

Q. — A  meeting  of  the  Executive?  It 
was  not  a  convention?  I  did  not  use 
the  proper  word.  That  is  what  you 
refer  to  at  all  events?  A. — That  is 
what  I  refer  to. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Did  you  take  any 
interest  in  politics  yourself?-  A. — No, 
sir.  I   did  not. 

Q. — No  particular  political  view? 
What  particular  church  are  you  pastor 
of?     A. — Menenite  Brethern  in  Christ. 

Mr.  McEvoy:  You  are  asked  about 
good  measures.  Was  your  understand- 
ing  

Mr.  Ritchie:  That  is  not  a  proper 
question. 

The  Chancellor:  We  have  not  heard 
the  question. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  It  seemed  to  be  drift- 
ing strongly  in  that  direction 

The  Chief  Justice:  The  trouble  is, 
the  witness  answers,  and  then  it  is  too 
late. 

Mr.  McEvoy:  In  what  sense  did  you 
understand  the  word  "measures"  was 
spoken  of? 

The  Chancellor:  I  do  not  know  that 
you  can  ask  that.  You  can  ask  what 
was  said,  with  reference  to  good  meas- 
ures. 

(2361) 

Mr.  McEvoy:  He  was  not  asked 
what  he  said  by  my  learned  friend. 

The  Chancellor:  You  can  ask  him 
now  what  he  said  with  reference  to 
good  measures. 


Mr.  , McEvoy:  I  would  like  to  know 
any  words  that  you  remember  in  re- 
ference to  good  measures,  what  the 
words  were?  This  is  the  first  I  have 
heard  anything  from  you  of  good  meas- 
ures or  any  words  like  that  being  used. 

Witness:  I  could  could  not  detail 
that  part  of  it,  but  he  said  his  idea 
was   for   to  benefit   Manitoulin    Island. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  what  he 
practically  said  before,  I  suppose.  He 
would  support  such  measures  as  would 
be  good  measures  for  the  Island. 

Witness:  The  sentiment  of  what  he 
said  to  me  in  that  line  was  just  in  line 
with  what  was  in  The  Globe  interview, 
that  Manitoulin  was  what  he  was 
working  for,  his  main  starting  point. 

Mr.  McEvoy:  Manitoulin  was  what 
he  was  working  for.  Was  that  put  in 
any  concise  phrase,  do  you  remem- 
ber? A. — I  would  not  be  positive,  but 
I  think,  Mr.  Gamey  said  that  Mani- 
toulin was  his  politics. 

Q. — That  is  what  I  understood  you 
said  before?  A. — I  would  not  say  that 
those   words   were   really  used. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  put  in  letter  Feb- 
ruary 10th,  1903,  already  referred  to  as 
the  Bellwood  letter. 

(Marked  as  Exhibit  No.  74.) 

It  is  written  by  Mr.  Gamey  to  Mr. 
Bellwood. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Who  is  Bell- 
wood? 

(2362) 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  editor  of  a 
newspaper  in  Gore  Bay. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is,  The  Ex- 
positor? 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  Expositor.  It 
is   a   letter  that   Mr.    Gamey 

Mr.  Ritchie:  We  did  not  hear  any- 
thing about  that. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  will  show  what 
Mr.  Gamey  knew  about  it.  When  I 
read  to  him  certain  extracts  he  said 
this  was  the  Bellwood  letter.  He 
knew  what  I  was  reading  from.  There- 
fore I  put  in  the  whole  letter. 

The  Chancellor:  It  is  signed  by  him. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Oh,  yes.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  about  the  signature  I  will 
prove  it  . 

The  Chancellor:  _  Mr.  Ritchie  can 
say  whether  it  is  his  signature. 

Mr.  Johnston:  That  is  the  letter, 
Mr.  Ritchie?  (Shown  to  Mr.  Ritchie.) 
I  merely  want  to  know  if  it  is  his  writ- 
ing. 

The  Chancellor:  If  it  is  his  signa- 
ture. 

The  Chief  Justice:  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  read  it  all  through. 

Mr.  Gamey:  I  want  to  see  if  there  is 
any  writing  changed. 

Mr.  Johnston:  No  accusation  of 
that  kind  need  be  made. 
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Air.  Gamey:  My  signature  might  be 
on  something  Mr.  Johnston  wrote  or 
Mr.  McEvoy. 

The  Chancellor:  Do  you  say  it  is 
his  signature? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Yes,  he  says  so,  I  un- 
derstand. 

(2363-) 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Yes,  he  says  so,  I 
understand. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  It  is  all  in  the  same 
handwriting,  so  that  neither  Mr.  John- 
ston or  Mr.  McEvoy  has  made  any 
change. 

The  Chancellor  :  Put  it  in,  E  and 
O.  E.  Mr.  Gamey  seems  to  think  it 
has  been  tampered  with. 

(Letter  read  by  Mr.  Johnston  and 
marked  Exhibit  74.) 

Walter  J.  Boland,  sworn.  Examin- 
ed by  Mr.  Johnston  : — 

Q. — You  are  a  practicing  barrister 
and  solicitor  in  the  City  of  Toronto  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  as  such  you  are  solicitor 
for  one  or  two  companies — perhaps 
more  ?      A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  and  your  partner,  Macdon- 
ald  &  Boland  ?    A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  had  business  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Stratton  and  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's  enterprises,  or  enterprises  in 
which  he  is  concerned  in  any  way  ?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — Your  firm  are  solicitors  for  the 
Dominion  Loan  Company  ?  A. — Do- 
minion  Permanent  Loan  Company. 

Q. — And  you  are  also  interested  with 
him  in  a  railway  matter  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Name  ?  A. — Nova  Scotia  and 
Eastern. 

Q. — During  last  summer  and  autumn 
was  there  much  business  in  connection 
with  that  railway  matter  ?  A. — A  good 
deal,  from  the  time  I  returned  to  the 
city.  I  was  away  for  a  few  days  in 
August.  Starting  out  with  the  early 
part  of  September.  There  was  a  good 
deal.  But,  I  was  away  a  good  deal  in 
July, 
y  Q. — In  connection  with  that  same 
matter  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  connection  did  Mr.  Strat- 
ton have  with  that  company  ?  A. — 
He  was  the  president  of  the  company. 

(2364) 

Q. — And  the  railway  was  for  what 
purpose  ?  Where  does  it  run  ?  A. — 
It  runs  from  Dartmouth  across  the 
harbor,  from  Halifax  to  the  Straits  of 
Canso. 

Q. — About  how  long  ?  A. — 220 
miles,  and  from  New  Glasgow  to  Coun- 
try Harbor. 
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Q. — Had  you  and  Mr.  Stratton  been 
down  there  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion ?  A. — Oh,  yes,  a  number  of 
times.      Three  times. 

Q. — And  the  railway  involves  a  large 
amount  of  money  ?  A. — Yes,  several 
millions. 

Q. — Just  before  1  get  to  the  inter- 
view. What  shape  is  the  railway  in  ? 
How  far  has  it  got  on  ?  A. — They  are 
just  locating  the  line  now.  Surveyors 
are   in   the   field. 

Q. — This  last  summer  you  were  in- 
terested in  getting  the  line  into  shape  ? 
A. — Well,  last  summer  we  had  not  com- 
pleted our  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  subsidy,  we  were  at  that 
time  practically  in  an  organization 
state.  We  had  not  arranged  for  our 
subsidy. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Which  Govern- 
ment ? 

A. — The  Nova  Scotia  Government  at 
that  time,  and  also  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment later. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Do  you  remember 
about  what  time  you  came  back  to  To- 
ronto ?  A. — I  came  back  on  the  26th 
of  August  or  27th. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  in  inter- 
view that  you  had  some  time  in  Sep- 
tember ?  A. — I  do.  The  10th  of 
September. 

Q. — With  whom  was  the  interview  ? 
A. — Mr.    Stratton. 

Q. — And  do  you  remember  how  you 
fixed  the  date  ?  A.--I  wrote  him  a 
letter  on  the  9th,  and  »t  was  the  morn- 
ing afterwards  that  I  got  a  telephone 
message   to   go  up  to  the  buildings. 

(2365) 

Q. — A  telephone  message  from 
whom  ?  A. — From  Mr.  Burrows,  I 
thought. 

Q. — He  was  then  the  private  secre- 
tary ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  go  up  on  the  morning 
iif  the  10th  of  September  ?  A. — Yes, 
I   did. 

Q. — About  what  time  did  you  go  up  ? 
A. — I  tried  to  get  there  by  11  o'clock, 
but  1   was  a  few  minutes  late. 

Q. — You  had  an  appointment  with 
some  other  people  that  day?  A. — 
1   had. 

Q. — Whom  ?  A. — Father  Crinon  of 
DunnvHle  and  J.  A.  Murphy  of  Cayuga. 

Q. — It  was  one  of  the  weeks  of  the 
Exhibition?  A. — Yes.  sir.  We  had  had 
some  correspondence  about  the  date. 

Q. —  You  went  up  there  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th?    A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — And  what  time  do  you  say  you 
K"t  there?  A. — It  could  not  have  been 
more  than  five  minutes  after  eleven.  I 
am  nut  certain  to  the  minute. 
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Q. — Did  you  see  Mr.  Burrows?  A. — 
I  saw  Mr.  Burrows. 

Q. — And  how  long  after  you  were 
there  before  you  saw  Mr.  Stratton?  A. 
— I  went  in  right  away.  There  was  not 
anybody  with  him. 

Q. — Then  you  had  a  conversation 
which  I  need  not  go  into,  arising  out 
of  your  letter  of  the  9th,  which  had  to 
do  with  some  other  matter?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q.— What  was  that?  A.— It  was  re- 
lating to  a  company  matter,  in  which 
Mr.  Stratton  was  interested. 

(2366) 

Q. — And  you  were  advising  him? 
Were  you  his  legal  adviser?  A. — He 
had  discussed  it  with  me.  I  presume  I 
was. 

Q. — Were  you  yourself  interested  in 
it?  A. — No,  I  was  not  interested,  ex- 
cept that  some  of  the  me  who  had 
gone  into  the  company  had  practically 
gone  in  on  the  strength  of  my  state- 
men  to  them. 

Q. — Now,  did  you  discuss  Mr.  Gamey 
at  all  that  day?  A. — After  I  had  been 
there  for  some  little  time,  Mr.  Strat- 
ton said  that  Mr.  Gamev  had  been  in 
to  see  him  on  the  day  before. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  That  is  not  evidence. 

Witness:  On  the  day  before  I  un- 
derstood. 

Mr.  Blake:  How  can  that  be  evi- 
dence? 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  position  taken  by 
Mr.  Gamey,  that  I  am  leading  up  to 
now,  and^by  my  learned  friend,  is  that 
Mr.  Stratton,  on  the  10th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, of  his  own  motion,  wrote  a 
letter  intending  Mr.  Gamey  to  sign  it, 
and  that  it  was  done  with  an  improper 
motive.  Now.  evidence  of  the  writing 
of  that  letter,  and  how  it  came  to  be 
written,  if  known  at  the  time,  speak  of 
facts  that  occurred  at  that  time,  and 
would  be  evidence  of  motive,  or  inten- 
tion. Just  as  in  cases  of  fraud,  where 
a  transaction  is  attacked  on  the  ground 
of  fraud.  Honest  intention  may  be 
shown,  for  instance,  by  the  fact  that 
a  man  went  and  took  the  advice  of  a 
lawyer. 

The  Chancellor:  Do  you  say  any 
thing  was  done  at  this  time  with  refer- 
ence to  the  letter? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Yes,  my  Lord. 

(2367) 

Mr.  Blake  :  That  would  open  the 
door  to  manufacturing  evidence  in  a 
way  that  founds  the  reason  for  pre- 
venting that  evidence   being  received. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  It  is  very  much 
on  the  same  plane.  Mr.  Johnston,  as 
our   refusal    to   admit    the    evidence   of 


Gamey's  declaration  of  what  he  was 
going  to  do. 

Mr.  Blake  :     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  No,  my  Lord,  be- 
cause it  is  connected  with  the  writing 
of  the  letter.  Your  Lordships  have 
admitted,  and  it  is  upon  that  ground 
I  seek  the  admission  of  this  evidence 
— your  Lordships  have  admitted  evi- 
evidence  with  regard  to  Mr.  Gamey's 
actions  at  the  time. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  understood  you 
to  assent  to  my  question.  I  ask  if 
anything  was  done — any  act  done  with 
reference   to   this   letter  at  that   time. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  In 
Mr.  Boland's  presence. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then  what  was 
the  act  done  ?  Ask  Mr.  Boland  that, 
and  we  will  see  how  that  goes. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  You  know  about  a 
letter  of  the  10th  September  ?  A. — I 
do. 

Q. — Which  has  been  discussed  here. 
Now,  will  you  just  tell  the  Court, 
please,  what  was  done  with  reference 
to  that  letter  ?  A. — The  letter  was 
dictated  in  my  presence  to  Mr.  Myers. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  That  is,  of 
course,  a  fact. 

The  Chancellor  :  Dictated  by 
whom  ?     A. — Mr.    Stratton. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Anything  more 
done  ?  A. — Well,  he  told  me  what  he 
was — 

Mr.   Blake  :     That  we  object  to. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  am  not  asking  him 
anything. 

Witness  :  Mr.  Myers,  of  course, 
went  out  and  wrote  the  letter,  and 
brought  it  back  in  again. 

(2368) 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Was  there  any 
change  made  in  the  letter  ?  A. — Yes  ; 
Mr.  Stratton  changed  a  few  words  in 
it  when  it  came  back,  and  sent  Mr. 
Myers  back  to  write  them  in,  or  re- 
write the  letter. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Now,  then,  I  pro- 
pose to  ask  a  question,  subject  to  your 
Lordships'  ruling. 

Q. — Do  you  know  at  whose  sugges- 
tion  the    letter   was    written  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  That  I  entirely  object 
to.  Supposing  a  case  of  fraudulent 
conveyance,  and  the  statement  is  made 
in  the  solicitor's  office,  I  am  going 
to  do  that  for  this  purpose,  that  pur- 
pose, or  the  other. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  As  far  as  Mr. 
Johnston's  question  goes  now,  he  may 
know  it  from  something  that  took 
place  while  Mr.  Gamey  was  present. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  means  that 
or  not. 

Mr.  Blake  :  My  learned  friend's 
question  is  now  confined  to  this  per- 
iod before  we  have  Mr.  Gamev  there 
at  all. 
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Air.  Johnston  :  No,  Mr.  Gamey  had 
been  there  the  day  before. 

Mr.  Blake  :  But  not  pre-ent  at  the 
conversation. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Mr.  Gamey  was  not 
present    at   that   tjme. 

The  Chancellor  :  Is  your  question 
with  reference  to  what  Mr.  Stratton 
said,  or  with  reference  to  the  name 
of   anyone    being    mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  The  name  of  anyone 
being  mentioned. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  myself  think  you 
can  ask  if  the  nanje  of  anyone  was 
mentioned  other  than  Gamey  in  con- 
nection with  the  letter. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Was  the  name  ot 
any  other  person  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  this  letter  of  the  ioth 
September,  other  than  Mr.  Gamey's 
name  ?     A. — Yes. 

(2369) 

Q. — Whose  name  was  mentioned  ? 
A. — Mr.   Aylesworth's. 

Q. — Was  this  before  or  after  the  let- 
ter was  dictated  ?  A. — Before.  We 
discussed  it  for  a  minute  or  two. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  think  that  is  as 
far  as   you   can   go. 

Mr.  Johnston  :     Yes,   my   Lord. 

Q. — Did  you  subsequently  see  that 
letter  published  as  part  of  these  pro- 
ceedings ?  A. — -I  read  it  afterwards  in 
the  newspaper. 

Q. — We  will  show  it  to  you  here. 
(Referring  to  exhibit  No.  3.)  Mow, 
look  at  exhibit  3  of  the  ioth  Septem- 
ber. Now,  reading  that,  is  that  the 
same  interview — in  the  same  terms,  as 
the  one  you  heard  dictated  on  that 
occasion  ?  A. — I  think  so — yes,  ex- 
cept that  there  was  no  date  to  it,  and 
it  was  not  addressed  to  anybody.  It 
was  simply  a  blank  letter. 

Q. — Were  you  shown  the  letter  at 
the  time  ?  A. — I  saw  it  in  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's  hand. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  heard  it  dic- 
tated ?     A. — I   heard   it   dictated. 

Q. — You  saw  it  after  it  was  written? 
A.— Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Now,  do  you  know 
as  a  fact  where  Mr.  Stratton  went  to 
on  that  day  ?     A. — I   do  ;    yes. 

Q. — Where  did  he  go  ?  I  left  him 
at  the  door  of  the  east  entrance.  He 
was  getting  into  a  carriage  to  drive 
to   Osgoode   Hall. 

Q. — Had    you    heard    him    telephone 

before   this  ?     A. — I   had. 

Q- — During  that  interview  ?  A. — 1 
had — yes. 

(2370) 

Q. — And  do  you  know  whose  ottice 
he  called  ?  A. — He  called  Barwkick, 
Aylesworth  &  Company. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Were  you  with  him  ? 
A.— Yes. 
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Mr.  Johnston  :  You  were  there  ? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  was  done  in  his  own  of- 
fice ?     A. — In  his   own  office. 

Q. — And  what  time  did  Mr.  Strat- 
ton leave  the  office  or  leave  the  east 
door  of  the  Parliament  Buildings  ?  A. 
— It  must  have  been  about  half-past 
twelve. 

The  Chancellor  :  Where  to  go,  did 
he   say  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Barwick  &  Ayles- 
worth's  office. 

The   Chief  Justice  :     About  half-past 
twelve  you  left  him  ?     A. — Getting  in 
to  the  carriage. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  And  were  you  with 
him  from  a  little  after  11  until  about 
half-past  12  ?     A. — I   was — yes. 

The  Chancellor  :  Mr.  Gamey  was 
not  there  during,  that  time  ?     A. — No. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Was  anybody  else 
there  in  the  room  excepting  you  and 
Stratton  ?  A. — Excepting  Mr.  Myers, 
when  he   dictated  the  letter. 

Q. — And  you  were  asked  to  drive 
down   with   him  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — But  you  had  some  business  at 
the  Crown  Lands,  and  went  there  ? 
A. — Yes,  and  he  asked  me  to  go  back 
and  see  him  again  the  next  day,  on 
my  way  down  town. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  drove  off 
with  Mr.  Stratton  ?  A. — No,  my 
Lord,  I  went  to  the  Crown  Lands  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  And  he  came  down. 
Now,  on  the  following  day  were  you 
at  the  Crown  Lands  Department  ?  A. 
— I  was  there  about  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the   nth.     I   wa3*not  able 

(2371) 

to  call  on  my  way  down. 

The  Chancellor  :  At  the  Crown 
Lands  Office  about  ioj 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  was  the  follow- 
ing day,  on  the  nth.  You  were  there 
in  connection  with  what  ? 

A. — A  company  I  was  acting  for  who 
were  acquiring  some  mining  property. 
They  were  buying  the  property  owned 
by  the  Ontario  Silver  Antimony  Com- 
pany. I  was  acting  for  some  Buffalo 
people,  who  were  the  International 
Gold  &  Copper  Company. 

Q. — Then  you  got  through  at  the 
Crown  Lands  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  where  did  you  go  then  ?  A 
— I  went  up  to  Mr.  Stratton's  office. 

Q. — For  what  purpose?  A. — To  keep 
the  appointment  T  had  made- 

The  Chancellor  :  About  what  time  ? 
A. — It  was  a  few  minutes  after  10. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  And  had  you  anv 
information  then  about  an  appointment 
with  the  Premier  of  Nova  Scotia.  Mr. 
Murray  ?  A.— Yes  <ir,  we  had  an  ap- 
pointment made  then  in  response  t"  a 
telegram  we  had  sent. 
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Q. — Then,  how  long  did  you  remain 
there  with  Mr.  Stratton  discussing 
matters  ?  A. — I  was  with  him  at  the 
buildings  for  probably  10  or  15  minutes. 

Q. — Was  Mr.  Gamey  there  or  Mr. 
Sullivan,  or  any  of  these  people  ?  A. — 
I  did  not  see  Mr.  Gamey.  Of  course, 
I  did  not  know  him 

Q. — But  was  he  with  Mr.  Stratton  on 
that  day  ?  A. — There  was  nobody 
with  Mr.  Stratton  when  I  went  there. 
I  met  him  at  the  door.  He  had  his  hat 
on  and  was  just  coming  out. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  What  time  did 
you  say  that  was  ?  A. — A  few  minutes 
after  10. 

(2372) 

Mr.  Johnston  :  And  then  did  you  go 
back  into  his  office  ?  A. — I  went  back 
into  his  office  with  him  a  few  minutes, 
and  he  said  he  would  walk  down  town 
with  me. 

Q. — Did  he  go  down  ?    A. — Yes- 

Q. — And  you  went  where  ?  A. — To 
the  Trusts   Company's  office. 

Q. — That  is  on  King  street  west  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Near  the  corner  of  Yonge  ?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  leave  him  at  the  Trust 
Company's  office  ?  A. — I  left  him 
there  about  11  o'clock. 

Mr.    Ritchie  :     The    Trust    &    Guar- 


antee Company  ? 

The  Chancellor 
Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston  : 
you    were    going 


A— Yes. 

:     About   11  ? 


A. 


Do  you  know  what 
down  to  the  Trust 
Company  for  ?  A. — Yes,  we  were  go- 
ing down  in  connection  with  that  com- 
pany matter  I  mentioned — the  Nova 
Scotia  Eastern   Railway. 

Q. — And  is  Mr.  Coffee  interested, 
too  ?  A. — He  is  the  Secretary  of  the 
company. 

Q. — And  Mr.  Coffee's  office  is  at  the 
Trust  Company  ?  A. — Yes,  he  is  the 
Manager  of  the  Trust  &  Guarantee 
Company. 

Q. — Then  you  left  him,  you  say,  at 
the  Trust  Company  door  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Now,  had  anybody  seen  him  ex- 
cepting in  your  presence  during  that 
period?  A. — No,  nobody  had  seen  him 
at  all.    He  was  with  me  all  the  time. 

Q. — And  you  walked  down,  you  say, 
and  where  did  you  go  to  from  there  ? 
A. — I  left  him  and  said  I  would  be 
back  in  a  few  minutes,  as  I  was  expect- 
ing some  people   in   my  office. 

Q. — A  gentleman  named  ?  A. — Erd- 
man. 

,   (2373) 

Q.— From  ?     A.— Buffalo. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  left  him  at 
he  Trust  Company  office  ?    A. — Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Then  you  went  to 
our  own  office  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 


Q. — And  do  you  remember  calling 
on  anyone  else  on  that  day?  A. — I  did. 
I  went  over  to  Messrs.  Johnston  & 
Falconbridge's  office  before  I  went 
back  to  the  Trust  Company  again  in 
connection  with  a  suit  Mr.  Blake  was 
interested  in. 

Q. — And  you  made  an  appointment, 
you  say,  for  that  day  ?     A. — I  did. 

Q.—  In  connection  with  that  matter  ? 
A. — Yes.  sir. 

q — Now,  did  you  go  back  to  the 
Trust  Company's  office  ?  A— Yes,  T 
did. 

Q. — And  you  were  there  for  how 
long  ?  A. — I  was  there  probably  10  or 
15  minutes  when  my  office  called  me, 
that  Erdman  was  in  the  office,  and  I 
had  to  go  back  again. 

Q. — Your  office  is  not  far  ?  A. — 
About  four  minutes. 

Q. — From  the  Trust  Company.  Was 
Mr.  Stratton  in  the  Trust  Company 
office  when  you  got  there  ?  A. — Mr. 
Stratton  and  Mr.  Coffee  were, in  the 
Manager's  office. 

Q. — Discussing  what,  do  you  know  ? 
A. — They  were  discussing  Nova  Scotia 
Eastern. 

Q._Then,  how  long  did  you  remain 
at  your  office  about  ?  A. — While  I  was 
with  Mr.  Erdman,  probably  20  minutes, 
and  I  returned  back  to  the  Trust  Com- 
pany's office. 

Q. — And  you  remained  there  for  how 
long  ?      A. — I     remained     there     until 


long 

about    1    o'clock. 

there  when  I  left. 


Mr.    Stratton    was 


(2374) 

Q.— And  was  he  there  all  the  time 
you  were  there  ?  A.— All  the  time  I 
was  there. 

Q. — Then  you  went  out,  I  believe,  to 
luncheon  ?  A. — I  went  across  to  keep 
an  appointment  I  had  for  luncheon- 

q — And  left  him  about  11  o'clock  or 
a  little  after  at  the  Trust  Company  ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. — How  long  would  you  be  away 
before  you  came  back.  A. — Well,  I 
went  to  the  office,  talked  to  two  people 
for  about  five  minutes,  called  a  num- 
ber on  the  telephone,  went  over  to 
your  office,  and  was  there  for  four  or 
five  minutes,  whilst  we  talked  to  Mr. 
Thomas  and  made  an  appointment  at 
your  office  for  3.30  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then  left  you  and  went  over  to 
the  Trust  Company.  I  could  not  have 
been  more  than  twenty  minutes.  I 
might  have  been  a  little  longer. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  said  that  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Had  Mr.  Stratton 
time  to  go  to  the  Parliament  build- 
ings and  back  again  in  that  ime  ?  A. 
—No- 

Cross-examined  by   Mr.    Ritchie  :— 
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Q. — You  are  a  company  promoter  ? 
A. — I  do  not  think  so. 

Q. — Didn't  you  know  that  you  had 
that  reputation,  at  all  events,  and  a 
very  successful  one,  with  both  Gov- 
ernments ?    A. — I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

Q. — Well,  I  suppose  you  will  con- 
cede that  you  are  interested  in  a  great 
many  companies  that  have  been  pro- 
moted.    A. — Only  as  solicitor. 

Q. — Have  you  not  an  interest  in 
some  of  them  also  ?  A. — None  of  these 
companies. 

Q. — Are  you  not  interested  in  the 
Nova  Scotia  Eastern  ?    A. — No. 

Q. — Not  interested  as  solicitor  ?  A. 
— I  have  no  stock  in  it. 

Q. — Perhaps  the  solicitor's  remun- 
eration out  of  that  is  greater  than  the 
stock.  What  other  companies  have 
you  been  connected  with  ?  A. — I  could 
not  tell  you. 

Q.— Kettle  River  Railway  ?  A.— I 
happen  to  know  something  about  it, 
yes. 

Q. — You  assisted  in  promoting  that, 
I  believe  ?  At  all  events  you  have  been 
interested  in  a  great  many  companies  ? 
A.— Yes. 

(2375) 

Q. — Assisting  in  promoting  them? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Frequent  visitor  to  Ottawa  and 
to  the  Parliament  buildings  in  Toronto 
in  connection  with  these  matters?  A. 
— Yes.  Very  little  at  Toronto,  though. 
I  never  had  anything  at  Toronto. 
Never  had  any  matters  up  here  ex- 
cept  

Q. — These  are  Crown  Land  matters 
you  have  had  at  Toronto.  You  told 
us  about  the  Silver  Antimony  Com- 
pany. However,  Ottawa  is  probably  a 
more  profitable  field.  Then  you  are 
also  license  commissioner,  are  you  not, 
for  the  city  of  Toronto?  A. — Yes,  I 
am. 

Q. — And  you  are  solicitor  for  sev- 
eral of  the  companies  with  which  Mr. 
Stratton  is  interested?  A. — Yes,  my 
firm  is.     I  believe  my  partner  is. 

Q. — We  will  assume  that  you  take 
some  little  interest  in  the  firm.  Then 
you  are  solicitor  for  the  Dominion 
Permanent?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Are  you  also  solicitor  for  the 
Trust  and  Guarantee  Company?  A. — 
Yes,  we  are. 

Q.— Ts  Mr.  Stratton  President  of 
both   of  these  companies?     A. — He  is. 

Q. — And  he  is  also  President  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Eastern?  A. — He  is  Pre- 
sident of  the  Nova  Scotia  Eastern 
Railway    Company. 

Q. — Now  we  have  heard  something 
about  a  Rivudttloup  Pulp  Company?  A. 
— Yes.  sir. 
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Q. — Tell  us  what  you  know  about 
that,  because  we  are  a  little  anxious  to 
find  out  something  more  about  it  than 
we  already  know.  A. — I  am  solicitor 
for  it. 

Q. — That  was  the  cheque  we  were  in- 
quiring into  the  other  day,  the  $3,000 
cheque,  my  Lord.  Is  that  cheque  here — 
the  $3,000  cheque?  I  asked  Mr.  Coffee 
to  leave  it  here. 

(2376) 

Mr.  Riddell:  Both  the  cheque 
and  the  draft  were  ordered  to  be  left 
here.     I   thought   they  were   here. 

The  Chief  Justice:  They  were  iden- 
tified in  Mr.   Coffee's   evidence. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  said  I  would  go  and 
identify  the  others  at  his  office.  I  have 
not  done  so  yet. 

Mr.  Grant:     It  was  not  given  to  me. 

Mr.   Ritchie:     He  has  overlooked  it. 

Q. — At  all  events,  I  know  enough 
about  it  to  examine  you  without  hav- 
ing it  here,  if  you  will  get  it  later  on. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Ask  them  to  send 
it  up. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  You  are  solicitor  for 
the   company?     A. — I  am. 

Q. — Where  is  the  head  office  of  the 
company?     A. — In  Toronto. 

Q.— Where?  What  building?  A.— 
It  has  a  nominal  office  in  the  board- 
room of  the  Trust   Company. 

Q. — Its  nominal  office  is  in  the 
board-room  of  the  Trust  and  Guaran- 
tee Company.  And  what  connection 
has  Mr.  Stratton  with  that  company? 
A. — I   think  he   is   a  stockholder  in  it. 

Q. — Does  he  hold  any  office  as  Pre- 
sident or  Vice-President?  A. — I  think 
he  is  President.  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

Q. — Where  does  that  company  oper- 
ate or  carry  on  its  business?  A. — 
Fraserville. 

Q. — In  the  Province  of  Quebec?  A. 
— Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  what  is  the  capital  stock  of 
the  company?  How  much?  A. — I 
think  it  is  $500,000. 

(2377) 

Q. — Is  there  any  issue  of  bonds?  A. 
— There  is. 

Q. — To  what  extent?  A. — I  think 
$150,000. 

Q. — Who  is  the  manager  of  that 
company?     A. — Kenneth  L.  Warren. 

Q. — Where  does  he  live?  A. — Fra- 
serville. Quebec. 

Q. — Now,  who  was  it  floated  that 
bond  issue  of  $150.000 — what  company 
floated  it?  A. — f  think  the  company 
themselves   did  it. 

Q. — Was  it  floated  by  any  other 
company?  A. — I  do  not  know  whether 
the   Trust   and    Guarantee   did   or   not. 
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Q. — That  is  what  I  want  to  ascertain 
from  you?  A. — They  acted  as  trustees 
for  the  bondholders. 

Q. — And  where  are  their  limits?  A. 
— They  are  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
back  of  Fraserville  station,  on  the  line 
of  the  Temisquada  Railway,  and  on  the 
line  of  the  river  they  call  Duloup.  It 
is  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Q. — Then  do  you  know  anything 
about  a  cheque  of  $3,000  that  was  re- 
ferred to  here  the  other  day,  that  was 
given  by  the  Trust  and  Guarantee 
Company,  said  to  be  in  discharge  ot 
some  draft  drawn  upon  it?  A. — I 
know  Warren  was  making  drafts  in 
connection  with  the  matter — in  con- 
nection with  the  putting  through  of 
that  bond  issue. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  else?  Do 
you  know  if  the  President  was  entitled 
to  a  large  commission  in  connection 
with  some  of  these  matters — Mr. 
Stratton?  A. — I  knew  he  did  not  get 
a  cent. 

Q. — Do  you  know  that?    A*. — I  do. 

Q. — I  have  been  instructed  there 
was  some  arrangement  under  which,  by 
reason  of  his  services  to  the  company, 
he  was  to  get  a  commission?  A. — If 
he  gets  a  commission  is  it  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

(2378) 

Q. — You  say  he  has  not  got  it  yet? 
A.— No. 

Q. — That  is,  so  far  as  you  know?  A. 
—  I   think  I  know. 

Q. — Simply  as  being  solicitor  of  the 
company?  A. — I  have  been  really  look- 
ing after  the  company. 

Q. — Are  you  interested  in  that  com- 
pany yourself?  A. — I  am  a  director 
now. 

Q. — You  are  a  director  now.  And, 
of  course,  you  are  naturally  a  stock- 
holder?    A. — I  think  I  hold- 

Q. — Who  are  the  others?  Is  Mr. 
Coffee  a  director?  A. — I  do  not  think 
he  is. 

Q. — Do  you  know  who  the  other 
directors  are?  A. — Well.  Captain  Hutt 
of  Liverpool,  and  then  we  had  some 
difficulty  with  the  three  last  directors. 
I  do  not  know  who  succeeded  them. 
That  is,  Riult,  St.  Pierre  and  Pineault. 
We  could  not  get  them  to  attend  any 
meetings  at  Toronto,  and  I  think  we 
replaced  them  at  the  last  meeting.  I 
took  one  of  their  places. 

Q. — The  only  Toronto  directors 
are  yourself  and  Mr.  Stratton?  A. — 
That  is  all.  I  think  Mr.  Cloepfer  of 
Guelph  is  a  director. 

Q. — Are  you  a  director  of  the  Trust 
and  Guarantee  Company,  or  Dominion 
Permanent?     A.— No. 

Q.— Are  you  a  stockholder?  A. — I 
am.   in   both. 

Ql 


Q. — And  your  firm  act  as  solicitors? 
Now,  there  is  also  another  company 
that  was  mentioned  to  us  by  Mr.  Cof- 
fee. Perhaps  you  know  some- 
thing   about     it.       The     Republic    and 

(2379) 

Grand  Forks  Railway  Company  ':  A. — 
You  spoke  about  that  before.  You 
mentioned  Kettle  River.  That  is  the 
same  thing. 

Q. — That  is  in  British  Columbia  ? 
A. — British  Columbia  and  Washington 
State. 

Q. — Then  the  name  had  been  chang- 
ed ?  A. — No.  The  Republic  and  Ket- 
tle River  is  the  corporate  name,  and 
the  Kettle  River  Valley  line  is  the 
name  in  Canada,  but  they  operate  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Kettle  Valley  line. 

Q. — It  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Cof- 
fee, as  I  recollect,  as  the  Republic  and 
Grand  Fork  Railway  Company  ?  A. — 
There  was  a  company  of  that  name 
originally. 

Q.—  And  was  that  amalgamated  with 
the  Kettle  River,  or  absorbed,  or  how  ? 
A. — That  was  originally  the  name  of 
a  company  incorporated  in  British 
Columbia  that  afterwards  got  a  Do- 
minion charter,  and  it  was  called  the 
Kettle  River  Valley  line,  or  Kettle 
River  Valley  Railway,  I  think — I  may 
be  wrong  about  one  word. 

Q. — Are  you  interested  in  that 
company  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — Is  Mr.  Stratton  a  director  of  the 
company  ?  A. — I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er he  is  now  or  not. 

Q. — He  was  a  director  ?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Does  he  occupy  the  position  of 
President  ?    A. — He  did  at  one  time. 

Q. — You  don't  know  whether  he  is 
now  or  not  ?    A. — No. 

Q. — You  at  all  events  are  not  a  di- 
rector ?     A. — No. 

Q. — Who  are  the  other  Toronto  di- 
rectors in  that  company  ?  A. — I  do 
not  know. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  dealings  as  between  the  Trust  & 
Guarantee  Company  and  that  Kettle 
River  Valley  Company  ?  A. — I  do 
not. 

(2380) 

Q. — So  that  you  cannot  tell  us  why 
they  would  be  drawing  drafts  of  $5,000 
from  time  to  time  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — And  is  there  any  connection  be- 
tween that  company  and  the  Dominion 
Permanent  Company  that  you  know 
of?    A. — None  that  I  J<now  of. 

Q. — Or  any  connection  between  the 
Dominion  Permanent  Company  and 
the  Pulp  Company  that  was  spoken 
of  ?    A  — None  that  T  know  of. 

Q. — So  that  you  cannot  give  us  any 
information  about  their  dealings,  or  re- 
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lationship  between  the  different  com- 
panies ?  A. — I  do  not  think  there  is 
any — none  that  I  know  of. 

Q. — There  are  some,  because  drafts 
have  passed  between  them  for  consid- 
erable aim  units. 

Mr.  McEvoy  :  Drafts  pass  between 
every  bank  in  the  country. 

Witness  :  That  is  easy  enough  ex- 
plained. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Then,  Mr.  Coffee,  who 
is  the  manager  of  the  Trust  Company, 
is  Vice-President  of  the  Dominion  Per- 
manent Company  ?  A.— I  really  do 
not  know  whether  he  is  or  not.  I  do 
not  know  who  the  Vice-President  is. 
Mr.  Cloepfer,  or  Mr.  Karn,  or  Mr. 
Coffee — I  do  not  know  which. 

Q.—  At  all  events,  the  offices  of 
these  two  companies,  the  Dominion 
Permanent  and  the  Trusts  &  Guaran- 
tee Company  adjoin  ?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — With  doors  of  communication 
between  the  two  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  many  of  the  directors  are 
common  to  both  companies  ?  A. — 
Well,  the  Dominion  Permanent  have 
only  about  four  or  five  directors — Mr. 
Stratton,  Mr.  Cloepfer,  Mr.  Coffee.  Mr. 
D.   W.    Karn  and  Mr.  R.    R.    Ball. 

(2381) 

Q. — And  all  these  are  on  the  board 
of  the  Trusts  &  Guarantee  Company  ? 
A. — I  do  not  know  that. 

Q. — You  know  that  Mr.  Cloepfer  is? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  Mr.  Stratton  is  ?  A.— And 
Mr.   Karn   is. 

Q. — And  Mr.  Coffee  is  the  General 
Manager  ?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  do  you  know  as  to  the 
other  directors  whose  names  you  men- 
tion ?  A. — I  do  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Ball  is  or  not. 

Q. — Then  when  was  it  that  your  at- 
tention was  first  directed  to  this  Gamey 
matter  ?     A. — Tn  Mr.  Stratton's  office. 

Q. — Had  you  anything  to  direct  your 
attention  t"  it  from  that  time  up  to  the 
time  that  .von  saw  The  Globe  inter- 
view ?     A.^-Oh,  yes. 

Q. — What?  A..— A  conversation 
with  him  walking  down  town  on  the 
nth. 

Q. — But  apart  Erom  your  conversa- 
tion with  him  at  that  time,  had  you 
anything  ?  A. — Nothing  excepting  tire 
letter  and  the  conversation, 

Q.— Now.  then,  after  the  nth — von 
say  you  had  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Stratton  on  the  nth  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Now,  after  that  date,  was  there 
anything  to  call  it  to  your  attention, 
until  you  saw  The  Globe  interview  ? 
A. — We  had  a  short  talk  on  the  way  to 
Halifax. 
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Q. — When  was  that  ?  A. — It  would 
be — I  do  not  know  the  exact  date — 1 
left  Toronto  either  the  3rd  or  4th  of 
October — Saturday  night.  It  \\ 
Saturday  night,  anyway,  and  [  met  Mr. 
Stratton  in  Montreal  at  the  Win 
and  then  we  went  down  to  Rividuloup, 
and  then  from  there  to  Halifax. 

Q. — You  had  a  short  talk  going  down 
on  that  trip.  That  would  be  some- 
where in  the  early  part  of  October?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

(2382) 

Q. — When  next  did  you  have  your 
attention  directed  to  the  matter.  A. — 
Nothing  more  about  it  until  I  heard 
about  his  statemen  in  the  house  in 
March. 

Q. — Then  you  did  not  see  The  Globe 
interview?     A. — Oh,  yes;   I  saw  that. 

Q. — You  saw  The  Globe  interview? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — But  you  had  no  conversation 
about  the  matter?     A. — No. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  at  the  time  that 
you  had  your  conversation  with  Mr. 
Stratton  you  never  thought  that  this 
matter  would  become  public,  that  there 
would  be  any  public  discussion  about 
it?  You  never  expected  to  charge 
your  mind  with  it?    A. — No. 

Q. — Just  something  that  you  had 
seen  done  there.  You  heard  Mr.  Strat- 
ton dictate  a  letter  to  Mr.  Meyers,  and 
Mr.  Meyers  come  in  with  the  letter  ? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — Now  let  me  have  exhibit  No.  3, 
Mr.  Grant.  Now,  what  can  you  tell 
us  about  the  contents  of  that  letter? 
A. — What  I  can  tell  you  about  it? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — I  have  not  seen  the 
letter  since  the  day  I  saw  it  on  the 
10th  of  September,  until  this  morning. 

Q. — Nor  a  copy  of  it?  A. — No.  I 
hurriedly  read  over  the  letter  in  The 
Globe  when  it  was  produced,  and  it 
sounded  to  me  the  same. 

Q. — Then  you  did  not  go  there  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  this  matter 
with  Mr.  Stratton?     A. — No.  I  did  not. 

Q. — You  went  there  to  discuss  with 
him  a  matter  of  business?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Connected  with  the  Nova  S 
Eastern?     A. — No. 

(2383) 

Q. — In  connection  with  which?  A. — 
Sapphire    Corrundum    Company,    that 

w  a-    what    1    went   up  for. 

Q. — I  did  not  note  that  before,  if 
that  is  what  you  told  us.  A. — I  do  not 
think    I    was  asked  what  the  name  was. 

Q. — Sapphire  what?  A. — Corrundum 
■any. 

Q. — That  i-  the  first  I  recollect  of 
hearing  of  that.     A. — T   do  not  think  I 
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was  asked  what  the  company  matter 
was  we  were  discussing. 

Q. — Then,  I  ask  you  now,  why  was 
it  that  you  went  to  his  office  on  the 
ioth?  A. — I  went  there  in  response  to 
a  telephone  request  from,  I  thought, 
Mr.  Burrows,  in  reference,  I  thought, 
to  a  letter  I  had  written  him  on  the  9th. 

Q. — In  connection  with  what  com- 
pany? Have  you  got  that  letter,  or  a 
copy  of  it?  A. — I  have  a  copy  of  it 
somewhere  in  my  letter  book. 

(2384) 

Mr.  Johnston:  Here  is  the  letter. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Re  Sapphire  Corrun- 
dum  Company.  Do  you  swear  it  was 
in  connection  with  that  letter  he  tele- 
phoned you?  A. — I  understood  so — 
yes. 

Q. — Was  that  the  first  thing  you  dis- 
cussed when  you  went  up  tnere  to  see 
him?  A. — Yes,  that  is  what  we  prac- 
tically discussed  all  through. 

Q. — And  what  relation  did  you  bear 
towards  that  Company?  A. — Well,  I 
do  not  know  that  there  was  any  rela- 
tionship existing  at  all,  excepting  what 
I  had  told  Mr.  Johnston,  that  I  had 
been  the  means  of  making  statements 
to  at  least  one  of  the  Directors  which 
had  influenced  him  to  go  on  the  Board. 

Q. — But  were  you  acting  as  solicit- 
or?   A. — No,  I  was  not. 

Q. — Were  you  acting  as  a  Director? 
A.— No.  Taylor  McVittie  of  Ottawa, 
I  think,  is  the  solicitor. 

Q. — Had    you     any   interest    in    the 
A.— No. 
a     stockholder  ?     A. — No, 


promoter    of    the 
Director    of     the 


were  a 
A.— No. 
were  a 
A.— No. 

had   induced   some   one   to 
A. — I  had  no  financial  in- 


Company? 

Q— Or 
nothing. 

Q.— You 

Company? 

Q.— You 
Company? 

Q.— You 
take  sock? 
terest. 

Q. — But  you  did  induce  some  one  to 
take  stock?    A. — No.  I  did  not. 

Q. — Did  some  people  take  stock 
upon  the  faith  of  statements  made  by 
you?  A. — No.  What  I  said  was  I  had 
been  the  means  of  making  a  statement 
to  a  director  to  get  him  to  go  on  the 
Board. 

Q. — Had  you  induced  the  Director  to 
go  on  the  Board  by  your  statement? 
A. — I  am  not  sure  that  I  did.  He  said 
I  did.    I  believe  he  felt  that  way.  __ 

(238S) 

Q. — And  you  went  there  to  discuss 
this  matter  and  nothing  else.?  A — Yes. 

Q. — And  how  long  were  you  discuss- 
ing that  matter  ?  A. — Oh,  I  was  in 
his  office  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half 
altogether. 


Q. — Where  are  your  books  ?  Your 
books  will  contain  entries.  I  suppose, 
of  your  business  there  ?  A. — There  is 
a  memorandum . 

Q. — Have  you  any  entry  in  your 
book  ?  A. — No,  I  have  no  entry  in 
my  book  at  all,  excepting  a  short  mem- 
orandum in  a  diary  which  would  show 
it. 

\J. — Did  you  make  no  charge  in  con- 
nection with  these  matters  ?  A. — I 
did  not. 

Q. — Are  your  dockets  here  ?  A. — 
No.     There  is  no  entry  in  my  docket- 

Q. — You  pledge  your  oath  you  made 
no  entry  in  your  docket  in  connection 
•with  any  of  these  visits?  A. — I  had 
no  client  to  charge  it  to. 

Q. — Then,  the  next  day  did  you  make 
any  entries  ?     A. — I  did  not. 

Q. — Had  you  any  client  the  next 
day  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — Then  this  was  all  work  that  you 
were  doing  on  these  days  for  nothing  ? 
A. — Practically  speaking,  yes. 

Q. — You  made  no  entries  in  your 
day-book  or  docket  ?  A. — I  have  no 
day-book.  My  entries  are  all  dictated 
to  a  stenographer,  and  go  direct  into 
the  books. 

Q. — Have  you  looked  at  your  docket 
to  see  whether  you  have  made  any 
charge  for  any  of  these  matters  ?  A.— 
No,  but  I  know  I  did  not. 

(2386) 

Q. — Will  you  swear  you  did  not?  A. 
— Yes,  sir.  They  were  not  matters  I 
would  charge.  I  did  not  have  to 
charge  it  against  any  individual.  I  had 
no  individual  accounts.  They  were 
really  personal  matters  that  I  had  to 
charge  to  Mr.  Stratton  if  I  charged 
to  anybody. 

Q. — Now,  what  interest  did  Mr. 
Stratton  have  in  the  Sapphire  Corun- 
dum Company?  A. — He  had  not  any 
interest  at  all.  as  I  understand  it.  The 
situation  as  I  understand  it  was  this. 
That  he  had  been  asked  to  go  on  the 
board  as  a  director,  the  company  be- 
ing intended  to  operate  some  property 
in  his  district.  Q. — Who  asked  him  to 
go  on  the  board?  A. — In  understood 
it  was  Mr.  Kelly  of  Ottawa,  probably 
someone  else,  but  I  do  not  know  who 
the  other  man  was.  I  was  not  there, 
so  I  do  not  know.  A  certain  director 
here  had  agreed  to  go  on,  and  at  the 
time  I  went  up  on  the  9th  September 
or  the  ioth  September,  they  had  issued 
a  prospectus  in  London,  and  had  sent 
it  out  to  the  public  without  the  knowl- 
edge or  the  consent  of  any  of  these 
directors.  The  company  had  been  capi- 
talized   for    an    immense    amount. 

Q. — Over-capitalized?  A. — Well,  I 
do  not  know.  I  would  say  so,  yes.  I 
do  not  want  to  hurt  the  company, 
but 
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Q. — But  at  all  events  that  was  the 
claim  by  those  in  England?  A. — No, 
that  was  the  claim  the  directors  made 
here,  as  soon  as  they  saw  it. 

Q. — Then  Mr.  Stratton  must  have 
got  stock?  A. — I  do  not  believe  he 
got  any  stock  at  all. 

Q. — How  did  he  qualify  as  director? 
A. — I  do  not  think  any  of  them  quali- 
fied. 

Q. — At  all  events  he  did  allow  his 
name  to  be  used  as  a  director?  A. — 
I   do  not  think  he  did. 

Q. — Was  his  name  used  ?  A. — His 
named  was  used,  as  I  thought  without 
his   authority   or   consent,   improperly. 

Q. — Now,  are  you  quite  sure  ?  I 
see  in  this  letter  that  you  speak  of 
having  been  communicating  with  Mr. 
Brodeur.  and  he  is  firmly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  no  good  purpose  can  be 
served  by  remaining  on  the  board, 
and  is  ready  to  resign  at  any 
time.  However,  as  he  stated 
before,  he  does  not  wish  to 
do  anything  that  will  prejudice  you  or 
Mr.  Warren.  Isn't  it  manifest  from 
that,  that  Mr.  Stratton  must  have 
been  on  the  Board  at  that  time  ?  His 
name  must  have  appeared  there  ?  A. — 
The  company  was  organized.  Their 
names  were  used  in  connection  with 
it.  and  as  I  understand  it  they  never 
qualified,  they  never  attended  a  meet- 
ing,  and    never   had    been   consulted. 

Q. — Do  these  remarks  apply  to  Mr. 
Brodeur?  A. — Yes,  it  applies  to  every 
one,  but  it  was  thought  that  probably 
they  could  get  the  Company  together 
and  put  it  in  shape  and  reduce  this 
capitalization  and  fix  it  up  as  it  should 
be. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  The  lands  were  in 
the  County  of  Peterborough  ?  A. — 
Yes,  it  was  in  Mr.  Stratton's  riding  or 
adjoining  the  riding;  I  do  not  know 
which. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Where  was  this  com- 
pany incorporated  ?  In  Ontario  ?  A. 
— No.  I  think  it  was  incorporated  in 
London,  England. 

Q- — Was  there  no  incorporation  here 
111  Canada  ?  A. — Not  that  I  am  aware 
of. 

Q—  Let  me  call  your  attention  to 
this  clause  in  the  letter  and 
see  if  you  are  not  mistaken 
as     to     his      being       on      the      Board. 

(2388) 

This  is  the  letter  written  bv  von  to 
Mr.  Stratton  dated  the  Qth,  by  which 
you  say  yon  fix  the  date.  You  say 
Morrison  was  talking  to  me,  and  - 
He  told  me  he  gave  you  a  written 
statement  in  reference  "to  the  Corun- 
dum Company,  and  that  he  hand 
to       you       on       the       train       between 
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Peterborough  and  Toronto  and  ask- 
ed you  to  treat  it  as  confidential.  He 
says  instead  of  doing  so,  when  you 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  board  at 
Ottawa,  you  put  the  statement  before 
them  and  told  hem  it  had  been  handed 
to  you  by  Morrison  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  as  a  result  of  that  Morri- 
son was  dismissed.  Is  it  not  evident 
from  that  letter  that  Mr.  Stratton  was 
acting  as  a  director  of  that  company  ? 
A. — Mr.  Sratton  went  down  to  Ottawa 
in  the  latter  end  of  August  to  the  first 
meeting  of  the  board  that  was  called  to 
get  some  information  and  find  out  just 
really  what  had  been  done,  and  that 
is  the  only  meeting  he  ever  attended, 
and  I  was  discussing  that  with  him 
when  I  was  in  his  office  on  the  10th 
September. 

Q. — This  letter  states  apparently 
that  he  had  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
board  at  Ottawa,  and  that  as  a  result 
of  his  attendance  there  and  some  state- 
ment he  made,  Mr.  Morrison  was  dis- 
missed ?  A. — I  knew  a  statement  of 
that  kind  had  been  made.  I  am  repeat- 
ing in  that  letter  what  I  was  told. 

(2389) 


Q. — I  am  only  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  this,  that  it  is  not  apparently 
abundantly  clear  that  his  name  was 
first  used  without  his  consent,  because 
he  did  attend  one  meeting  of  the  di- 
rectors ?  A. — I  know  his  name  was 
used  without  his  consent. 

Q. — However,  the  statements  in  that 
letter  are  correct  ?  A. — The  state- 
ments are  the  ones  I  made  to  him,  and 
the  result  of  what  I  was  told. 

Q. — But  did  he  ever  deny_  to  you 
that  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
board  ?  A. — No,  we  discussed  that.  I 
told  you. 

Q. — Then  the  only  intere-t,  you  tell 
us,  that  yqu  had  in  that  was  the  fact 
that  you  had  made  some  statement 
upon  the  faith  of  which  a  gentleman 
claimed  he  became  a  director  ?  A. — 
Yes,  that  is  all  the  interest  I  had  in  it 
then. 

Q. — Then,  did  you  take  considerable 
trouble  about  the  matter?  A. — Well, 
1  did  a  lot  of  work  in  connection  with 
it  for  which  I  did  not  get  paid. 

Q. — That  is  all.  Made  no  charges, 
though  ?    A.  — T  made  no  charg<  5. 

Q. — Tn  any  place?  A.  —  I  do  not 
think  I   did.  ' 

Q. — Made  no  charge*  in  any  place  ? 
A. — T  do  not  think  T  did. 

Q. — Now.  what  is  it  that  tixe<  in 
your  mind  that  it  was  10  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  10th  when  you  were 
up  there  ?  A.— On  the  morning  of  the 
loth  ? 

Q.— Yes.    A.— I  did  nol  <av  that. 
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Q. — What  morning  was^it  you  were 
there  ?  A. — It  was  after  n  o'clock 
when  I  was  there  on  the  morning  of 
the  ioth. 

(2390) 

Q. — How  do  you  fix  it  as  being  after 
eleven?  A. — I  had  an  appointment  in 
my  office  which  had  been  made  by  cor- 
respondence with  two  people  who  were 
coming  into  town. 

Q. — When  did  you  go  and  look  that 
up.  the  fact  of  that  appointment?  A. — 
I  never  had  occasion  to  look  it  up.  It 
has  been  always  in  my  mind. 

Q. — Then  it  is  a  matter  of  independ- 
en  recollection  now,  that  on  the  ioth 
day  of  September,  at  11  o'clock,  you 
went  to  Mr.  Stratton's  office?  A. — I 
can  remember  quite  distinctly  going  up 
there  a  few  minutes  after  eleven  on 
ioth   September. 

Q. — That  is  a  matter  of  independent 
recollection?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Your  memory  is  not  aided  by 
any  entry  in  any  of  your  books?  A. — 
It  had  been  aided  by  the  entry  in  the 
books. 

Q. — When  did  you  look  that  up?  A. 
— I  looked  it  up  to  be  sure  I  was  right. 

Q. — But,  apart  from  that  you  had 
an  independent  recollection?  A. — I  had. 
yes. 

Q. — Of  what  happened  on  the  ioth 
September  last.  What  else  did  you  do 
on  that  day?    A. — On  the  ioth. 

Q. — Yes.  A. — Do  you  want  to  know 
what  I  did  all  day? 

Q. — You  have  looked  it  up,  you  can 
probably  tell  me.  A. — I  have  a  pretty 
fair  recollection  of  it.  I  was  in  his 
office  until  about  12.30.  I  came  down 
and  went  into  the  Crown  Lands  De- 
partment. 

Q. — Did  you  come  down  to  Mr. 
Aylesworth's  office?    A. — No. 

Q. — Then  you  do  not  know  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  whether  he  went  to  Mr. 
Aylesworth's  office  that  day  or  not?  A. 
*— I  did  not  say  he  went  to  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth's. 

(2390 

Q. — I  understood  you  to  say  he  wa^ 
going  there  ?  A. — He  called  up  his 
loffice. 

Q. — He  telephoned  Mr.  Aylesworth's 
office  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  what  did  you  do  after  you 
left  him  at  the  eastern  entrance  ?  A. 
— I  went  into  the  Crown  Lands  De- 
partment, and  waited  to  see  Mr. 
White. 

Q. — In  connection  with  what  com- 
pany ?  A. — In  connection  with  the 
International  Gold  and  Copper  Com- 
pany. 

Q. — And  how  long  did  your  inter- 
view last  ?       A. — I  did  not  see  him. 


Q. — How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? 
A. — Not  more  than  five  minutes. 

Q. — Where  did  you  go  then  ?  A. — 
To  my  office. 

Q. — And  remained  there  how  long  ? 
A. — I  met  some  people  there  and  we 
talked  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  1 
went  to  lunch. 

Q. — What  did  you  do  after  that  ? 
Did  you  go  up  to  the  Crown  lands 
again  ?  A.— No,  sat  in  the  back  room 
at  the  National  Club  for  about  25  min- 
utes. 

Q. — What  did  you  do  during  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon  ?  A. — The  rest  of  the 
afternoon  I  went  back  to  my  office. 

Q. — What  work  did  you  do  there  ? 
A. — I  did  not  do  any  work  at  all  dur- 
ing  the    afternoon — not   office   work. 

Q. — Did  you  make  any  charges  in 
your  books  in  connection  with  the  visit 
to  the  Crown  Lands  Department  re 
International   Company  ?       A. — .\one. 

Q. — You  were  working  for  love  on 
that  day  ?      A. — I  did  not  do  anything. 


(2392) 

Q. — Now,  have  you  any  entry  in 
your  books  of  anything  you  did  on 
that  day  ?  A. — I  have,  yes,  of  what 
I  did  that  I  could  charge  to  anybody. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  did  very  little  of- 
'fice  work  on  the  ioth. 

Q. — If  you  have  got  the  books  here 
you  can  tell  us,  can  you  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — I  would  like  to  know.  What  did 
you  do  on  the  nth  you  charged  to  any- 
body ?  A. — On  the  morning  of  the 
nth  I  was  busy — I  was  busy  on  the 
nth  with  several  matters.  I  was  in 
Mr.  Johnston's  office.  I  was  busy 
with  a  suit  of  Brown  v.  Banks  and  G. 
T.  R.  v.  McGann.  and  with  the  inter- 
national Gold  and  Copper  Company.  I 
saw  Herdman  and  saw  Brown. 

Q. — And  these  entries  will  all  appear 
in   your   books  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  can  produce  them  ? 
A. — There  is  no  trouble  about  that,  if 
I  did  anything  I  could  charge  to  any- 
body. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  us  what  you  did  on 
the  15th  day  of  September  ?  A. — No, 
I  do  not  think  I  could.  I  might  look 
'it  up,  though. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  us  what  you  did  on 
the  16th  ?  A.— No,  but  I  might  look 
fit  up  and  tell  you. 

Q. — But  you  say  you  remember  this, 
you  had  an  independent  recollection  of 
this  ?       A.— I  had. 

Q. — Tell  us  of  anything  you  did  on 
any  other  day  in  September,  if  you  can 
fix  the  date  ?  A. — I  could  look  it  up 
and  tell  you. 

Q. — But  apart  from  looking  it  up  ? 
You  told  us  a  little  while  ago  you  had 
an  independent  recollection  of  this  ? 
A. — Yes.   sir. 
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Q. — Apart  altogether  from  reference 
to  the  books  ?      A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Give   me    an    independent    recol- 
lection of  anything  you  did  on  the  15th 
or   16th   or    17th     September  ?       A. — 1 
could  not  tell  you   without  looking  it 
up. 

Q. — Then  it  was  unique,  that  in  this 
particular  case  you  could  tell  us  by  an 
effort  of  memory  where  you  were  on 
the  10th  or  nth  ?  A. — There  was  no 
trouble  about  that  at  all. 

Q. — What  did  you  do  upon  the  10th 
day  of  this  month  ?  A. — I  could  not 
tell  you.       T   could  look  it  up. 

Q.— Or  the  nth  or  the  15th  ?  A. 
— 1   could. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  cannot  forecast 
that.  This  month  has  only  gone  as 
far   as   the  4th. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Then  we  will  say 
March.  What  did  you  do  on  the  r 5 1 h 
of  March  ?  A. — I  could  not  tell  you 
without  looking  it  up  in  my  books.  1 
can  give  you  particular  days.  Some 
days  I  remember  and  I  can  tell  you 
where  I  was. 

Q. — When  you  were  out  of  town. 
You  have  a  lively  recollection  of  the 
Halifax  trip  with  Mr.  Stratton  ?  A. — 
I  remember  the  10th,  because  I  had  a 
little  correspondence  with  Father 
Crinon  over  whether  the  10th  Septem- 
ber was  a  Wednesday  or  a  Thursday, 
and  he  and  Murphy  were  in  my  office 
on  the  10th  and  nth  and  this  occur- 
rence in  Mr.  Stratton's  office  was  a 
thing  that  does  not  happen  every  day. 

Q. — You  overlooked  the  question  1 
asked,  if  you  had  a  present  recollec- 
tion of  being  there  upon  the  10th  and 
nth  apart  from  your  investigation. 
You  said  you  had  ?  A. — I  remember 
the  10th  September  distinctly. 

Q.— That  is  apart  altogether  from 
your  investigation  ?  A. — Yes,  the  in- 
vestigation only  confirmed   that. 

Q. — The  investigation  confirmed  the 
impression  you  had  forme  1  when  you 
were  asked  about  the  roth  and  itih  2 
A.— Yes. 

(2394) 

Q. — Then  I  .- .111  asking  about  the  10th 
and  nth  of  the  next  mon  h  ?  A.— I 
was  in  Halifax. 

Q. — Then  what  about  the  10th  and 
Ilth  November  ?  A-  I  cannot  tell 
you  that,  but  I  can  tel!  you  the  4th 
No-"'  ml'cr.       I  ( Ihicago. 

.   Fawk<  -  I  ).!>•      V< 
•    w hen  y> 'H  are  i  in  of  t< twn  P  A. 
as   some  events    -tamp  them- 
»  n    my   memory. 

1    am   askins   you  of  some 

■    I  any  of 

mentioned.        lake 

March    f   r  instance.  10th.  nth,  15th  or 

20th   March.  ■■  an  independ 

anything  you   may 

<;  1; 


have  done  upon  these  days  ?  A. — 
No,  but  I  can  easily  look  up  and  find 
out. 

Q. — Then  you  would  not  venture  to 
pledge  your  oath  to  what  you  have 
done  on  any  day  in  town  between 
September  and  the  present  time  ?  A. 
— I  would  not  without  looking  up.  I  can 
tell  from  my  dairy  very  easily. 

Q. — But  you  were  able  to  tell  the 
other  without  the  confirmation  at  all  ? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  go  back  to  the  Parlia- 
ment buildings  upon  the  10th  ?  A. — 
No.  I  was  busy  all  afternoon  with  my 
visitors. 

Q. — You  take  quite  an  interest  in 
political  work,  do  you  not  ?  A. — I 
take  some  interest. 

Q. — And  you  are  pretty  well  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Reform  party  ?  A. 
— I  would  not  think  so. 

Q. — You  would  not  think  so  ?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — I  thought  they  had  a  great  deal 
of  confidence  in  you.  They  appointed 
you  License  Commissioner.  Vou 
seem  to  be  quite  confidential  with  Mr. 
Stratton,  and  the  other  Ministers  ?  A. 
—  No.   I    do   not   think   so. 

(2395) 

Q. — We  have  observed  the  query  in 
the  papers  for  some  time  past  "Where 
did  this  money  come  from?"  Perhaps 
you  can  enlighten  us  on  that?  A. — I 
do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  anything  about 
it?     A.— No. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
fund  that  was  got  together — the  cam- 
paign fund  before  the  elections — the 
Reform  campaign  fund?  A. — No,  I 
know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  is  objection- 
able. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  You  know  nothing 
about  it?    A. — No. 

Q.  —  Have  you  assisted  in  getting 
contribution-  to  that  fund?  A. — I 
know  nothing  about   any  fund. 

Q. — Do  you    know    anything    about 

contributions  to  any  fund?    A. — I  know 

nothing     about     contributions     except 

small    contribution    t<>    ::    ium\    in 

Toronto  about  the  election  here. 

Q. — We  do   not   want   small   matters, 
unless  you  know   something  about  the 
r   fund?     A. — That  is  all   T  know. 

Q. — Then  you  pledge  your  oath  you 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  fund  or  con- 
tribution to  any  fund?  A.— T  have  no 
know  any    fund,    or    any    eon 

tribution   to  any   fund. 

Q. —  Nor  if  there  is  a  fund,  who  is 
the  man  who  can  cheque  on  that  fund? 
A. — No.    T    have   not    the   faintest    idea. 

Q. — Then  of  course   1   will  take  your 

nent.   Mr.    Boland.       Then,  to  go 

back    to   the    10th?      A — You    were  not 
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back  at  the  Parliament  Buildings  that 
day?    A. — On  the  ioth  September? 

Q. — Yes?  A. — No.  I  left  there  a 
few  minutes  after  I  saw  Mr.  Stratton 
and  came  down  to  my  office. 

Q. — Saw  nothing  more  of  him?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — And  you  did  not  see  Mr.  Gamey 
there?  A. — I  did  not  know  Mr.  Ga- 
in ey. 

(2396) 

Q. — You  never  saw  him  before?  A. 
— I  never  saw  Mr.  Gamey  until  last 
Wednesday  night. 

Q. — Until  after  the  comencement  of 
this   investigation?     A. — No. 

Q. — Then  the  next  morning  you  say 
you   were    there?     A.— I    did. 

Q. — And  how  did  you  fix  the  time 
that  you  went  there?  A. — I  left  Mr. 
Stratton  on  the  ioth,  he  asked  me  to 
come  in  on  my  way  down  in  the  morn- 
ing and  I  said  I  would,  but  I  had  been 
out  of  my  office  all  the  afternoon  of 
the  ioth  and  I  telephoned  him,  after 
I  got  up.  and  got  down  to  breakfast, 
and  told  him  I  could  not,  but  that  I 
would  see  him  early  in  the  morning, 
as  I  had  to  go  up  to  the  Crown  Lands 
Department.  I  know  I  went  up  to  the 
Crown  Lands  Department  early  in  the 
morning. 

Q. — And  you  had  of  course  an  inde- 
pendent recollection  of  all  this,  the 
telephoning,  and  everything  of  that 
kind?  A. — I  remember  the  occurrence 
and  all.  but  I  knew  it  was  the  day 
after  this  day  on  which  Father  Crinon 
and  Murphy 

Q. — But  the  fact  of  Father  Crinon 
and  Murphy  being  there  would  not  aid 
you  in  saying  there  was  any  telephone 
communication?  A. — I  remember  the 
telephoning. 

Q. — That  was  a  matter  of  indepen- 
dent   recollection?     A.- — Yes. 

Q. — As  to  his  having  asked  you  the 
day  before  to  call  on  your  way  down 
in  the  morning  you  had  an  independent 
recollection  that  you  were  busy  and 
telephoned  and  could  not  get  there 
early,  but  would  go  there  after  you 
went  to  the  Crown  Lands  Depart 
ment  ?     A. — Yes. 

(2397) 

Q. — And  how  long  did  you  stay  with 
him?  A. — He  had  his  hat  on.  and  when 
T  was  goinsr  in  he  was  just  about  com- 
ing out.  He  went  back  into  his  office 
and  I  was  there  with  him  probably  ic 
to  15  minutes. 

Q. — And  then  what  did  vou  go  back 
to  discuss  with  him.  A. — Well,  we  were 
at  that  time  discussing  Nova  Scotia 
Eastern  Railway  and  some  matters  of 
policy    in    connection    with    that. 


Q—  Had  you  been  to  the  Crown 
Lands  Department  on  the  nth  before 
you  went   there?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — How  long  were  you  there?  A. — 
I  was  not  there  very  long,  because 
Mr.  Whyte  and  Mr.  Gibson  had  prac- 
tically agreed  to  do  what  I  wanted,  on 
an  interview  with  someone  else  the 
night   before. 

Cj. — You  went  there,  he  was  coming 
out,  and  went  back  and  sat  down  5  or 
10  minutes  and  discussed  Nova  Scotia 
Eastern?     A.— Yes,    sir. 

Q. — And  you  went  out  together?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  went  into  his  room  on  that 
occasion.     A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Stayed  5  or  10  minutes  and  dis- 
cussed* matters  ?  A. — I  was  there  fully 
10  minutes   I   think. 

Q. — Because  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in 
my  impression. Mr.  Myers  said  you  did 
not  go  in  at  all,  that  he  was  just  com- 
ing out.  you  stayed  in  the  outer  room, 
and  apparently  he  was  expecting  you, 
and  he  was  apparently  coming  down 
town,  and  you  walked  down  together? 
A. — Well,  we  went  back  into  his  office. 

Q. — If  he  said  that  he  is  mistaken? 
A. — I  do  not  know  that.  That  may  be 
his  recollection. 

(2308) 

Q. — Your  recollection  is  different 
from  his?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — And  you  were  there  ten  minutes 
before  you  went  down.  Had  you  an 
appointment  the  preveious  day  that  you 
were  to  go  down  on  the  nth?  A. — 
Yes.  We  had  not  any  appointment  to 
go  down  town.  I  had  an  appointment 
at  the  Buildings  with  him. 

Q. — But  had  you  any  arrangement  on 
the  ioth  that  you  were  to  go  down- 
town on  the   nth?     A. — No. 

Q. — So  that  the  determination  to  go 
down  on  the  nth  was  arrived  at  on  that 
day?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  were  to  go  down  to 
the  Trust  Company's  office?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — For  what  purpose?  A. — Well, 
he  wanted  to  talk  the  matter  over  with 
Mr.  Coffee.  Mr.  Coffee  was  Secretary 
of   the    Company. 

Q. — And  then  you  went  in  and  out? 
You  have  told  us  you  were  possibly  five 
minutes  there?  A. — T  was  not  in  with 
him  the  first  time.  I  left  him  at  the 
door  and  went  over  to  my  own  office.  _ 

Q. — What  time  did  you  get  down  in 
the  morning  together?  A. — It  would 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  11  o'clock. 

Q. — Did  you  drive  down  or  walk 
down?     A. — Walked  down. 

Q. — You  did  not  take  tin-  street  cars? 
A.— No. 

Q. — And  you  left  him  at  the  door? 
A. — At  the  door  of  the  Trust  Com- 
pany. 
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Q._Which   way   did  you    go    down? 
Go  down  Yonge  street?     A.— No,  down    . 
the  main  entrance,  and  down  the  Park 
and  along-  the  avenue  and  along  Queen 
and   down   Bay. 

Q — So  that  you  passed  his  office  on 
the  way  to  your  own?  A.— Passed  the 
Trust  Company's  office. 

(2399) 
Q. — You   did  not   go   in?     A.— I   did 
not  go  in. 

Q. — How  long  before  you  got  back? 
A. — I  would  judge  it  would  be  about 
twenty  minutes — it  may  be  a  little  bit 
longer;  it  was  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q. — And  what  was  the  next  thing? 
A.— I  was  there  with  him  for 'prob- 
ably ten  or  fifteen  minutes  when  the 
office  called  men  and  told  me  Mr.  Erd- 
man  was  there  and  wanted  to  see  me. 
So  I  had  to  go  back  and  see  Mr.  Erd- 
man.  I  was  with  Mr.  Erd- 
man,  probably  twenty  minutes  or  prob- 
ably a  little  longer,  and  then  1  came 
back  again,  and  I  was  there  until  1 
o'clock  with  Mr.  Stratton  and  Mr.  Cof- 
fee. 

Q. — I  thought  in  the  meantime  you 
had  go  to  Mr.  Johnston's  office?  A. 
—That  was  the  first  time,  not  the  sec- 
ond. 

Q. — Then,  how  many  visits  did  you 
pay  to  the  Trust  Company  on  that  day 
in  the  morning?     A. — Two. 

Q_Besides  the  time?  A.— Besides 
the  time  I  left  him  at  the  door. 

Q. — And  you  have  stated  the  inter- 
vals that  elapsed  between  your  differ- 
ent visits?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— And  on  the  last  visit  you  left 
there  you  say  at  about  1  o'clock?  A. 
— About  1  o'clock. 

Q._What  fixes  1  o'clock?  A.— I 
had  an  appointment  for  luncheon  at 
1   o'clock. 

Q—  Did  Mr.  Stratton  go  to  lunch 
with  you  that  day?     A. — No. 

Q.— Then  these  intervals  that  you 
have  spoken  of  to  me  are  from  inde- 
pendent recollection  of  what  happened 
that  day?  A. — From  recollection,  and 
looking  it  up. 

Q. — But  your  books  would  not  afford 
you  any  information  as  to  the  length 
of  time  you  were  in  any  one  place?  A. 
—No. 

Q. — And  they  would  not  fW  the 
hours  of  the  day?    A.— No. 

(2400) 

Q.— So  that  what  you  are  giving   us 

now  is  from  independent  recollection? 
A. — And  from  the  books. 

Q. — But  the  books  would  not  assist 
you  in  saying  how  long  you  were  at 
any  one  place,  and  how  long  at  an- 
other?     A.— I    recollect    the    occasion 
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when  I  was  there,  and  whether  it  was 
in  the  morning,  or  the  afternoon,  or 
how   long. 

Q. — But  your  books  do  not  give  any 
information  as  to  the  hours?     A. — No. 

Q. — You  are  speaking  simply  from 
memory?  Did  you  see  Mr.  Stratton 
again  on  the  afternoon  of  the  nth? 
A.— No. 

Q. — And  you  had  no  discussion  in 
regard  to  the  matter  with  him  until 
vour  trip  to  Halifax?  A. — We  dis- 
cussed  it  on   the   way   down  town. 

Q. — But  I  am  speaking  of  after  the 
nth?     A.— No. 

Q. — And  then  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  you  say?  A. — On  the  way 
to   Halifax,  yes. 

Q. — How  long  were  you  in  Halifax? 
A. — I  think  I  got  back  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the   nth  October. 

Q. — When  you  telephoned  to  Mr. 
Stratton,  where  did  you  telephone 
from?     A. — My  house. 

Q. — From  your  house.  That  is  be- 
fore you  left  to  go  to  the  office.  Would 
you  in  going  from  your  office  to  your 
home  pass  the  Parliament  Buildings? 
A. — I  live  away  out  Bloor  west.  I 
go   on  the  Bloor     and   McCaul  car. 

Q. — If  you  are  walking  down  you 
would  not  be  going  out  of  your  way? 
A. — It  was  too  far  to  walk.  I  live 
about   4  or   5   miles   away. 

Q.— Where  did  you  get  Mr.  Strat- 
ton over  the  'phone?  A. — I  called  him 
at   the   breakfast  room. 

(2401) 

Q. — What  time  in  the  morning  would 
that  be?  A. — It  would  be  between  S 
and   8.20   or   8.25. 

Q. — You  called  him  at  the  breakfast 
room?  A. — In  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings. 

Q. — Now,  did  Mr.  Stratton  come  and 
speak  to  you  on  that  morning?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — In  what  Department  is  that  tele- 
phone? A. — I  think  it  is  the  Speaker's 
telephone,   North  414.  I   think. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  whether  it  was 
the  Speaker's  telephone  you  call  him 
on?  A. — I  think  it  is  the  Speaker's. 
It   is    under    the    Speaker's    name. 

Q. — You     swear     the   telephone 
under    the  Speaker's    name"      A. — That 
is    my   recollection.      I    can    tell   you    it 
you    give    me   the   telephone   hook. 

Mr.  McF.voy:  Do  you  wish  to  ex- 
amine on   those   cheques   and   drafts? 

Mr.    Ritchie:    I    do   not   want   to   ex- 
amine  him   just    now    about    them,   but 
I   wanted  them  here  in  the  meantime. 
Mr.    Johnston:    Now.    let    me    have 
that  letter. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  not  in.  Are 
you    going  to   put    it   in? 
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Mr.  Johnston:  Yes,  my  Lord.  It 
is  the  letter  of  the  9th  September.  Is 
that  the  letter  you  are  referring  to 
as  the  one  in  consequence  of  which 
you  saw  Mr.  Stratton?  A. — Yes,  sir, 
that  is  the  letter.  (Marked  Exhibit  No. 

750 

Re-examined   by   Mr.  Johnston. 

Q. — Now,  you  were  asked  about  the 
Directors  of  some  of  these  companies, 
Mr.  Kloepfer,  Mr.  Karn,  Mr.  Cof- 
fee. None  of  those  are  of  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's    political    faith?      A. — No.    I    be- 

(2402) 

lieve  not.  Mr.  Coffee  and  Mr.  Kloep- 
fer and  Mr.  Karn  are  all  well-known 
Conservatives. 

Q. — Kloepfer  was  the  Conservative 
Member  for  South  Wellington  for  one 
term?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then,  the  Mr.  Warren  you  re- 
fer to  was  Mr.  Warren,  the  bank  man? 
A. — They  asked  me  who  the  Manager 
of  the  Riviere  du  Loup  Pulp  Com- 
pany was  and  I  said  Kenneth  Warren 
of  Fraserville. 

Q. — But  you  spoke  of  certain  direct- 
ors resigning  in  the  Sapphire  Corun- 
dum  Company?  A. —  Yes. 

Q. — You  know  that  of  course  from 
the  Directors  themselves.  Were  you 
present  at  the  meeting  or  anything  of 
that  sort?    A. — No,  I  was  not  present. 

Q. — Then,  you  were  asked  about 
going  down  town  on  the  nth?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Why  did  you  go  to  town?  A. — 
Do  you  mean  why  did  we  go  down 
to   the   Trust    &   Guarantee   Companv" 

Q.— Yes?  A.— Mr.  Coffee  was  a  di- 
rector of  the  Nova  Scotia  Eastern  and 
he  was  also  the  Secretary  and  we  want- 
ed to  discuss  the  matters  with  him. 

Q. — And  the  papers?  A. — The  pa- 
pers were  all  down  there  in  Mr.  Cof- 
fee's office. 

Q. — Then,  on  the  nth.  who  was  it 
that  you  went  to  lunch  with?  A.— 
Father  Crenon.  J.  A.  Murphy,  and  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Latchford.  It  was  an  ap- 
pointment— a  specially  made  appoint- 
ment for  1  o'clock. 

(Mr.  Johnston  asked  Mr.  Boland  to 
get  his  books  from  the  next  room. 
The   witness   did   as   requested.) 

Mr.  Johnston:  What  is  the  date  of 
that   draft   or  cheque,    Mr.   Ritchie? 

C2403) 

Mr.    McPherson  :    27th    August. 

Mr.  Blake  :  My  Lords.  I  may  say 
that  we  are  continuing  to  get  a 
large  number  of  anonymous  com- 
munications, some  of  them  giving 
little;  vague  hints  as  to  this  source 
and  that  source,  and  the  other,  but, 
my  Lords,  most  of  them  are  so  vaarue 


that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  fol- 
low them  up.  Others  of  them  seem 
to  be  very  unlikely.  The  only  rea- 
son I  make  this  statement  is  this  : 
I  do  not  want  hereafter  that  people 
should  be  able  to  say,  there  were 
these  sources  of  investigation  which 
you  did  not  choose  to  pursue.  I 
wanted  it  to  be  publicly  known  that 
if  these  gentlemen  have  got  any  mat- 
ter that  really  they  conceive  to  be  of 
importance,  that  they  must  bring  it 
to  Mr.  McPherson,  the  solicitor,  be- 
cause we  cannot  be  paying  attention 
to  these  hourly  letters,  or  this  vague 
information.  If  there  is  anything 
behind  their  charge  they  must  come 
forward  and  make  it  in  the  usual  way. 
I  do  not  want,  my  Lords,  that  it 
should  be  hereafter  stated  that 
we  wrote  you  this,  that  and  the 
other.  It  must  be  understood  that 
we  cannot  pursue  this  very  vague, 
uncertain  and  anonymous  corres- 
pondence. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  have  taken 
everv  precaution  and  pains,  Mr. 
Blake,  to  make  it  known  to  the  pub- 
lic in  every  way.  I  do  not  know 
in  what  other  way  the  persons  in- 
terested can  know.  But.  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  my  brother  and 
mvself  invite  persons  who  have  any 
kiiowledge  of  this  matter  to  make 
their  communications  in  such  a  way 
that  they  can  be  dealt  with  as  evi- 
dence in  this  commission.  Of  course 
these   vague    rumors   and   suggestions 

(2404) 

merely  occupy  time  and  throw  away 
monev  in  following  shadows,  and 
things  of  that  kind.  The  object  of 
the  Commission  is  not  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  anything  tangible  can  be 
furnished  by  any  person,  now  is  the 
time  to  do  it  .and  we  are  ready  to  re- 
ceive it.  Your  suggestion  is  very 
timely  in  that  way.  That  has  been 
stated  before. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Yes.  my  Lord.  They 
have  continued,  so  that  I  thought  I 
had  better  re-mention  it,  as  we 
seemed  to  be  drawing  towards  a 
close,  so  that  afterwards  we  might 
not  be  blamed  for  not  letting  it  be 
known. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  They  are  writing  to 
both  sides,  anonymous  letters,  and  all 
sorts  of  things. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  think  the  observation 
I  am  making  should  be  as  much  for 
one   side   as   the   other. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Oh.  yes. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then  your  next 
witness  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr. 
Boland    is    here    with    his    letter   book. 
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Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  would  like  to  Io,ok 
at   it   in   the   meantime. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  The  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 9th,  1902,  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Boland  in  his  evidence  is  copied  in 
the  regular  order  in  his  letter  book. 
That  had  better  be  noted.  The  book 
is  produced. 

(2405) 

Honorable  James  Robert  Stratton, 
sworn.    Examined  by  Mr.  Johnston  : — 

Q. — You  are  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary ?  A. — I  am. 

Q- — And  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  for  the  Province  of  Ontari  1? 
A. — I  am. 

Q. — And  you  have  occupied  that 
position  for  how  long  ?  A. — Since 
October,    'gg. 

Q. — And  previous  to  that  time  you 
were  ?  A. — Member  for  West  Peter- 
borough. 

Q. — Member  of  the  House  only  ? 
A. — For  West  Peterborough. 

Q. — And  still  the  member  for  the 
same   district  ?   A. — I   am. 

Q. — And  you  ran  at  the  last  general 
election  in  May.  1902  ?  and  you  w  ere 
elected  ?  A. — I   was. 

Q. — Something  was  said  with  refer- 
ence to  the  relath'e  position  of  the 
parties  in  the  House  at  the  close  of 
the  election.  Do  you  know  how 
matters  stood  at  all  ?  A. — The  con- 
test was  a  close  one.  The  majority 
of  the  Government  at  that  time  was 
about   two   or  three. 

Q. — And   then   did     you     have     any 
vacant    constituencies    shortly      after- 
wards ?    A. — The    member    for    North  ' 
Renfrew  died,   leaving  that     constitu- 
encv  vacant,   and  it  is  vacant  still. 

Q. — He  was  ?  A. — A  supporter  of 
the    Government. 

Q. — Then  later  on  a  number  of 
protests  were  entered  on  both  sid'es, 
T  understand  ?  A. — T  understand  so. 

Q. — Numbering  in  all.  do  vou  know 
about  how  many  ?  A. — T  really  forget. 
Perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  on  each  side. 

The    Chancellor  •    Mr.    Grant 
thi'     fiprur«*«     PT»r*1v. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes,  Mr.  R.  A.  Grant. 
( 240*  i  I 

The  Chancellor:  Seventeen  J  Ihink 
he    said. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Seventeen  he  was 
interested  in.  but  T  think  there  were 
five    or    six    more. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Filed  by  the 
local   people. 

The  Chancellor:  Mr.  Stratton  does 
not   know   exactly  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  N<  1. 

Q. — Then,  were  you  at  that  time 
treating  the  matter  as  a  crisis  in  the 
Government  at  .'ill.  so  far  as  yon 
were    concerned"    A.-    No. 
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Q- — You  had  had  some  experience  in 
previous  elections  as  to  the  results, 
where  the  Government  had  been  sus- 
tained ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — Barely  sustained  ?  A.— Barely 
sustained. 

Q- — Would  you  tell  me  what  the 
vote  was  in  1898 — the  result  ?  A. — 
The  result  at  that  time  was.  as  re- 
ported immediately  after  the  elec- 
tion 46  Liberals  and  45  Conservatives, 
and  two  not  heard  from,  and  one  elec- 
tion not  held,  which  was  the  County 
of   Russell. 

Q. — That  was  the  prior  election  ? 
A- — That  was  the  contest  in  which 
Mr.    Hardy   was    Premier. 

Q. — Then  you  had  a  number  of  pro- 
tests following  that  general  election  ? 
A. — I    believe    there    were. 

Q. — With  the  result  that  the  Gov- 
ernment eventually  had  a  majority 
of  what  in  the  House,  about?  A. — 
I   think  six  on   the   first  vote. 

Q. — So  that  at  any  rate  whether  it 
goes  for  much  or  little,  you  had  the 
past  experience  of  the  previous  gen- 
eral election,  and  the  general  1  \- 
perience.  T  suppose,  in  all  elections 
where  the  Government  is  sustained, 
the    bye-elections    invariably      sustain 

(2407) 

the  Government  ?  A. — It  would  be  a 
very  unusual  thing  for  the  Government 
to  be  defeated  in  the  bye-elections. 

Q. — Now,  le^t  me  just  see  what  posi- 
tion the  Government  was  taking  at 
that  time.  The  elections  were  held  at 
the   end   of  May  ?        A. — 29th    .May. 

Q. — Where  was  the  Premier  after  the 
elections  ?  A. — A  week  or  ten  days 
or  perhaps  two  weeks — within  two 
weeks  after  the  elections  the  Premier 
left   for  the  coronation. 

Q. — He  did  not  return  until  when  ? 
A. — The  last  week  in  August 

Q. — The  Attorney-General, win  re  was 
he  ?  A. — The  Attorney-General  left 
either  a  day  or  two  before,  or  after  the 
Premier. 

Q. — And  did  not  return  ?  A. — Un- 
1  til  a  day  or  two  before,  or  after  the 
Premier  again.  1  just  forget.  I 
think  the  Premier  returned  before  the 
Attorney-General,  perhaps  a  day  or 
two. 

Q. — So  that  the  Premier  and  tin 
torncy -General    were      away     from    the 
country   for   three   months   immediately 
succeeding    the   elections  ?       A. —  They 
were. 

Q. — Then  the  Commissioner  ol 
Crown  Lands,  was  he  there  ?  A. — 
Part    of    the    time. 

Q.— Mr.  Latchford  ?  A.— Part  of 
the   time. 

Q. — The   Minister   of   Educ 

Most    of   the    time. 
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Q. — And  yourself  ?  A. — Nearly  all 
the   time. 

Q.— And  Mr.  Stratton  ?  A.— Part 
of  the  time. 

Q. — So  that  that  was  the  attitude  at 
any  rate  of  the  Government — the  action 
of  the  Government  for  say  three 
months  after  the  elections  ?  A. — 
Yes,   sir.       I   was   there     all   the   time, 

(2408) 

with  the  exception  of  perhaps  a  day. 

Q. — Now,  just  to  deal  with  a  few 
general  matters  before  I  come  to  the 
question  of  facts  and  details.  Had 
you  anything  to  do  with  the  protests, 
as  to  who  should  or  should  not  be  pro- 
tested ?  A. — When  the  Premier  left 
for  the  coronation  he  left  the  matter  of 
protests  in  my  hands.  I  met  repre- 
sentatives   of   the    Opposition. 

Q. — Who  were  they,  do  you  remem- 
ber ?  A.— -Mr.  Foy,  Mr.  Bristol  and 
Mr.    Nesbitt. 

Q—  That  is  Beatty  Nesbitt  ?  A.— 
He  was  and  is  member  for  North  To- 
ronto. 

Q. — And  you  met  these  gentlemen, 
did  you  ?  A. — The  first  time  I  met 
them  myself,  as  all  my  colleagues  were 
out  of  the  city.  The  second  time  I 
met  them  with  Mr.  Latchford  and  I 
•think  the  third  time  with  Mr.  Har- 
court. 

The  Chancellor  :  Mr.  Grant  was 
there?  A. — Mr.  Grant  was  there,  with 
the  exception  of  the  _first  morning, 
which  was  a  very  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Was  anything  what- 
ever definite  arranged  between  the  re- 
spective representatives  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — What  was  the  position  with  re- 
gard to  the  protest  as  agree'd  upon 
then,  if  anything  was  agreed  ?  A. — 
Well,  it  was  understood  that  no  pro- 
test would  be  entered  against  Mr. 
Whitney,  Mr.  Foy,  Mr.  Beatty  Nesbitt 
nor  against  the  Premier,  myself  nor 
Mr.    Latchford. 

Q. — That  is  as  far  as  the  party  was 
concerned.  Of  course  you  could  not 
prevent  the  individual  "from  entering 
the  protest  if  he  desired  ?       A. — No. 

Q- — The  majority  in  all  these  cases 
was  pretty  large  ?  A.— My  recollec- 
tion is  that  the  majority  of  Mr.  Whit- 
ney was  somewhere  about  400. 

(2409) 

Q. — They  were  all  large — pretty 
large  ?  A.— Yes.  Mr.  Foy  had  a 
reasonably  good  majority,  and  mine 
was  about  1,000,  or  nearly  1,200. 

Q- — At  these  various  meetings  was 
there  anything  definite  arranged  ex- 
cepting that  ?  A.— Yes.  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting  there  were  quite  a  num- 
ber of  constituencies  placed  against 
each  other,  practically  agreed  to. 


Q. — So  far  as  you  could  ?  A.— So 
far  as  we  could  agree,  that  no  protest 
would  be  entered  in  these  constitu- 
encies. I  just  forget  the  number.  I 
had  some  document  leading  up  to  it, 
but  I  did  not  keep  that  afterwards.  I 
think  there  were  about  20  or  30  on 
each  side. 

Q. — And  was  that  all  the  outcome 
of  these  meetings  that  you  had  ?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q. — Then  as  to  the  protests  that  were 
actually  entered,,  had  you  anything  to 
do  with  that  ?  A. — The  protests  ac- 
tually entered  ? 

Q. — Yes,  against  the  members. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  the  election 
petitions  filed,   do   you   mean  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes.  A. — Yes,  with 
regard  to  some  of  them. 

Q. — Had  you  anything  to  do  with 
the  Manitoulin  protest  ?  A. — No- 
thing whatever. 

Q. — Did  you  know,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  what  position  that  matter  was  in 
at  the  beginning  of  the  protest  ?  A. — 
Well,  after  the  third  meeting  I  declin- 
ed to  have  anything  further  to  do  with 
the  protests. 

C2410) 

Q. — When  would  that  third  meeting 
be  ?  A. — That  would  be  perhaps  a 
week  or  ten  days  after  the  General 
Elections,  or  perhaps  two  weeks  after- 
wards. Well,  wait  a  minute.  It 
|,vould   be   early   in  June. 

Q. — I  do  not  care  anything  about 
the  date  particularly  ?  A. — It  was 
early  in  June. 

Q. — Then  you  declined  to  have  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  them  ?  A. — I 
said  to  Mr.  Grant  he  had  better  take 
charge   of  them   himself. 

Q. — Mr.  Grant  was  representing 
whom  at  that  time  ?  A.— Mr.  Grant 
was  representing  the  -Lioeral  Associa- 
tion. We  had  a  little  dispute  as  to 
the  course  that  should  be  pursued. 

Q. — There  was  some  little  friction 
took  place,  and  you  simply  stepped  out? 
A. — I  said  Mr.  'Grant  had  better  look 
after  the  balance  of  them  on  behalf  of 
the  Liberal  Association. 

Q. — When  did  you  first  know  about 
the  Manitoulin  protest  ?  A. — I  saw  it 
in  the  papers. 

Q. — About  what  time  ?  A. — I  could 
•not   say   definitely. 

Q. — I  mean  was  it  along  in  the  sum- 
mer or  autumn,  do  you  recollect  ?  A. — ■ 
Oh,  I  would  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  it  would  be  some  time  in  July 
that  the  protest  would  be  entered — late 
in  July  or  beginning  of  August. 

Q. — You  would  see  it  in  the  papers  ? 
•'A.— Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  know  anything  of  the 
settlement  of  that  protest  or  any  ar- 
rangement of  it  ?  A. — Nothing  what- 
'ever. 
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Q. — Until  when  ?  A. — I  saw  in  the 
papers  that  it  had  been  transferred  to 
Toronto. 

(241 1) 

Q. — About  what  time?  A. — The  ap- 
plication had  been  made  to  transfer 
it  to   Toronto. 

Q. — And  that  meant  to  you  as  a 
politician,  of  course?  A. — That  some 
arrangement  had  been  arrived  at. 

Q. — That  the  proceedings  were  not 
going  on?  A. — Xo  evidence  forthcom- 
ing. 

Q. — You  knew  about  that  for  the 
first  time  about  what  time?  A. — My 
recollection  is  it  was  in  October. 

Q. — Your  recollection  is  it  was  in 
October.  At  any  rate,  it  was  long 
after  the  petition  had  been  filed?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — Now,  during  all  this  period, 
from  the  time  this  little  friction  oc- 
curred in  June_.  until  you  saw  this  no- 
tice in  the  papers  which  indicated  to 
you  that  the  petition  was  likely  to  be 
dropped,  no  evidence  offered,  had  you 
any  consultation  with  Mr.  Grant  at 
all  with  reference  to  the  protests?  A. 
— None  whatever. 

Q. — Had  you  anything  to  do  with 
them  yourself  in  any  way  as  to  wheth- 
er they  should  go  on  or  stop,  not  only 
the  Manitoulin.  but  take,  for  instance. 
Algoma?  A. — Nothing  with  regard  to 
their  going  on  or  discontinuing:  only 
with  regard  to  their  not  being  entered. 

Q. — And  that,  you  say,  came  from 
both  sides  of  the  House?  A. — Both 
sides  of  the  House:  supposed  to  rep- 
resent  the   two   parties. 

(2412) 

Q. — Did  you  ever  employ  anyone  to 
see  Mr.  Gamey  with  reference  to  pro- 
tests, or  any  other  matter?  A. — I  did 
not. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  employ  Jones. 
Frank  Sullivan  or  John  Sullivan  to 
see  Mr.  Gamey.  or  to  approach  him. 
or  his  friends,  in  any  way?  A. — I  did 
not. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  talk  to  any  of 
these  men,  or  to  anybody  else  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Gamey  bcinij  seen,  or 
approached,  either  as  regards  protests, 
patronage,  or  otherwise?  A. — T  did 
not;    in    no    manner,    shape    or   form. 

Q. — You  heard  something  of  Mr. 
Gamey,  T  suppose,  before  this,  as  to 
his    position?     A. — I    had. 

Q- — You  knew  that  he  had  been  el- 
ected as  a  Conservative?  A. --Well.  T 
saw  that  he  was  classed  with  the  Con- 
servatives. T  had  not  heard  any  of 
his    speeches,    or   read    any   of   them. 

Q- — Had  you  known   him   before   the 
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date  in  September  when  it  is  admitted 
you  saw  him?  A. — I  never  saw  him 
before? 

Q. — How  did  he  come  to  see  you, 
do  you  know?     A. — I  do  not  know. 

Q. — Did  it  come  at  your  suggestion 
in  any  way?    A. — No,  it  did  not. 

Q. — Had  you  any  knowledge  of 
anybody  having  seen  him,  or  spoken 
to  him  in  any  way  in  connection  with 
the  Government?  A. — Not  the  slight- 
est. 

Q. — And  had  you  any  reason  up  to 
the  time  in  September  when  he  called 
at  your  Department  to  trust  him  or 
mistrust  him,  one  way  or  the  other? 
A. — Nothing  particularly.  I  had  heard 
common  rumour. 

Q. — Rumour  as  to  what?  As  to  his 
position  politically  I  am  speaking 
about?  A. — I  had  understood  that  he 
had  said  he  was  going  to  support  the 
Government. 

(2413) 

Q. — And  that  was  from?  A. — Vari- 
ous sources. 

Q. — Was  that  the  extent  of  your 
information  when  he  came  to  see  you 
on  the  9th  day  of  September?  A. — 
Absolutely. 

Q. — Did  you  know  on  the  9th  day 
of  September,  or  previous  thereto,  that 
he  was  coming  to  see  you?  A. — I  did 
not. 

Q. — Now,  your  Department  is  a  very 
large   Department?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — It  embraces  many  heads?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q.— That  is  the  jails?  A.— My  De- 
partment embraces  the  License  branch, 
the  Board  of  Health,  all  of  the  pub- 
lic institutions  of  the  Province,  all  the 
outlying  jails  and  institutions,  lock- 
ups, and  things  of  that  kind,  issuers 
of  marriage  licenses,  registration  of 
births,  deaths  and  marriages.  W 
cupy   about  a  quarter  of  the   building. 

Q. — Incorporation  of  companies?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — Which  is  a  large  matter?  V — A 
very  large  matter. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Did  you  say  you 
occupy  about  a  quarter  of  the  space? 
A. — About  a  quarter  of  the  space.  I 
mean   a   quarter   of   the   office   space. 

Mr    Johnston,    resuming: 

Q. — Justices  of  the  Peace  are  not 
within  your  jurisdiction?  A. — They 
are  appointed  on  the  recommendation 
of  the   Attorney-General. 

Q. — Returning  officers,  are  they  in 
your   Department?     A. — No. 

Q. — How  are  they  appointed?'  A. — 
Since  Mr.  Ross  has  been  Premier,  he 
has  conferred  with  his  colleagues  with 
regard  to  that.  At  least,  the  return- 
ing  officers    are    appointed    by    Act    of 
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(2414) 
Parliament.    That  is,  Sheriffs  and  Reg- 
istrars  act  as   returning  officers. 

Q. — Then,  as  to  a  plebiscite,  or  spec- 
ial'vote?  A. — There  was  no  provision 
in  the  Act  made  for  returning  officers? 

The  Chancellor:  That  is,  in  the  ref- 
erendum?    A. — Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Johnston:  And  who  determined 
that?  A. — It  was  determined  in  Coun- 
cil. 

Q. — That  is  the  Government?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — No  one  Department?  A. — No 
one  Department. 

Q. — But  not  on  the  recommendation 
of  any  one  Department?  A. — No,  it 
was  generally  discussed  before  Coun- 
cil, and  in  Council. 

Q. — The  recommendation  made  by 
Mr.  Gamey  included,  according  to  his 
story,  lock-up  keepers,  marriage  li- 
censes, the  license  branch,  and  so  on. 
These  belong  to  your  Department?  A. 
— They  do. 

Q. — And  in  regard  to  those,  was 
anyone  appointed  by  you  whom  he  re- 
commended?   A. — No  one  whatever. 

Q—  At  any  time,  from  the  time  he 
was  elected  a  member,  until  the  pres- 
ent time?    A. — Until  the  present  time. 

Q. — And  you  would  be  the  only  one 
upon  whose  recommendation  any  one 
of  these  classes  of  officials  could  be 
appointed  to  office?  A. — The  only 
one. 

Q. — Then,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
was    appointed?     A. — I  believe  so. 

Q. — That  you  had  nothing  to  do 
with?  A. — Nothing  to  do  with,  fur- 
ther than  to  transfer  certain  corre- 
spondence to  the  Attorney-General. 
That  is  the  petition  of  the  lumbermen, 

(2415) 

and  Mr.  Gamey's  letter,  and  some 
other  correspondence  relating  there- 
to. 

Q. — And  the  returning  officer.  You 
have  told  us  about  that  A. — Yes, 
cir. 

Q. — So  that  of  all  the  patronage 
which  we  have  heard  about,  not  one 
of  the  applications  made  to  your  of- 
fice was  acceded  to  ?  A. — None  what- 
ever. 

Q. — And  only  two  in  which  Mr. 
Gamey's  name  was  mentioned,  ihe 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  the  re- 
turning officer  for  the  referendum 
were  appointed,  one  you  say  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  lumber 
company,  and  the  referendum  officer 
by  what,  or  how  ?  A'.- — Do  you  wish 
me   to   explain  ? 

Q. — Yes.  I  should  like  to  have  you 
do  so.  I  will  dispose  of  this  patron- 
age question  now.     A. — Quite  a  num- 


ber of  the  members  were  writing  the 
various  ministers,  desiring  to  have  oth- 
er officers  appointed . 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  should  like  to  see 
these,  my  Lord,  if  we  are  to  act  upon 
them. 

The  Chancellor  :  Yes,  you  are  en- 
titled to  see  them.  You  can  refer  to 
them  now  and  produce  them  after- 
wards. 

Mr.  Johnston  :   Yes. 

Witness  :  With  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment  of  returning   officers  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  The  returning  of- 
ficer of  the  referendum? 

Witness  :   Yes. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Do  I  understand  that 
this  was  in  Council  that  this  was  de- 
cided ? 

The  Chancellor  :  The  council  had  the 
control  of  these  appointments,  he  says. 

(2416) 

Mr.  Blake  :  1  am  presuming  there- 
fore it  was  in  Council  that  this  was 
done. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Was  it  done  in  Coun- 
cil ?  Was  it  decided  by  the  Govern- 
ment generally  ?  A. — 1  do  not  know 
that  it  was  in  Council,  but  it  was 
discussed  generally  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Q.— With  the  result  ?  A.— With  the 
result  that  it  was  decided  that  the 
Registrars  and  Sheriffs  would  be  ap- 
pointed where  at  all  possible  to  get 
them  to  act. 

Q. — Then  why  was  Sheriff  Jackson 
appointed  ?  A. — I   do  not  know. 

Q. — Why  ?  A. — Because  it  was  decid- 
ed he  should  act. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  was  one  of  the 
class.     A. — One  of  the  class  entitled. 

Q. — He  was  one  of  the  class  that 
it  had  been  resolved  upon  to  appoint 

Mr.  Johnston  :   Yes.   my    Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  do  not  know 
anything  more  than  that  ?  A. — I  was 
absent  when  he  was  appointed,  my 
Lord. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  You  were  in  ?  A. — I 
was   in  Nova   Scotia. 

Q. — And  you  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  appointment  one  way  or  the 
other  ?  A. — Nothing  further  than  the 
letter  I  wrote,  which  is  in  evidence 
here. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  speak  to  the  gen- 
tleman known  as  Captain  Sullivan, 
John  Sullivan,  in  your  life,  before  this 
matter  arose  ?  A. — Oh.  yes.  I  have 
spoken  to  Captain  Sullivan. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  speak  to  him  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Gamey  in  any  way  ? 
A. — Never. 

(2417) 

Q. — Did  you  know  Captain  Sullivan 
well    previous    to    the    month    of    Sep- 
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tember,  1902  ?  A. — Well,  not  what  you 
would  call  well.  I  met  Captain  Sul- 
livan at  the  "Sault"  some  years  ago 
on  my  way  back  from  the  coast.  I 
stopped  urf  at  the  Sault  over  Sunday. 
Q. — That  was  before  you  were  a 
Minister  ?  A. — Oh,  years  ago.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  same  hotel  where 
Captain  Sullivan  was  stopping.  He 
was  then  in  the  employ  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  understood,  in  some  con- 
nection with  the  forest  ranging  branch. 
I  would  not  say  definitely,  but  that  is 
my  impression  now.     I  met  him  there. 

Q.—Then  subsequent  to  that  time 
what  was  your  intercourse  with  him? 
A. — None  whatever  ;  and  none  what- 
ever since. 

Q. — None  whatever  since  ?  Then, 
Frank  Sullivan — what  was  his  personal 
relation  there  ?  A. — I  met  him  on  the 
same  occasion.  They  were  at  an  ad- 
joining table,  the  father  and  the  two 
sons.  1  met  them  casually  while  at 
the   hotel,   that  was  all. 

Q. — Now,  as  far  as  your  Department 
is  concerned,  was  either  of  them  ever 
employed  ?  A. — Not  since  I  have  had 
charge  of  the  department.  I  do  not 
think  at  any  time,  but  certainly  not 
since   I  had  charge  of  the  department. 

Q. — Was  Frank  Sullivan  ever  in 
your  office  until  the  occasion  in  Sep- 
tember, which  his  referred  to  ?  A. — Not 
to   my   knowledge. 

Q. — I  mean  in  your  room,  so  far  as 
you  know  ?   A. — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q. — Never  while  you  were  there  ? 
A. — Never  there  while  I  was  there. 

Q— Do  you  know  whether  he  had 
relations    up    about    the      Island,      and 

(2418) 

along  the  north  shore  ?  A. — I  do  not 
know   anything   about  that. 

Q. — Now,  the  first  that  you  heard 
apparently  of  Mr.  Gamey  was  on  an 
introduction  by  Frank  Sullivan  ?  A.— 
By    Frank    Sullivan. 

Q. — And  that  was  made  on  what 
day  ?  A.— On  the  9th  September- 
Tuesday  morning,   the  9th   September. 

Q. — Do  you  know  where  you  had 
been  previous  to  that  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — Where  ?  A. — I  had  been  at  Pet- 
erborough on  .Monday. 

Q. — That  was  the  second  week  of 
the  Exhibition  ?  A.  The  second  week 
of  the  Exhibition.  I  went  up  to  my 
cottage  on  Stony  Lake  on  Saturday, 
T  remained  there  over  Sunday,  and 
came  down  on  Monday  afternoon, 
came  to  Toronto  Tuesday  morning, 
and  went  up  to  my  office  about  10 
o'clock,  or  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
and  was  there  perhaps  a  few  minutes 
When  Mr.  Gamey  and  Mr.  Sullivan 
were   shown   irlto   the   room. 
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Q. — Who  showed  them  in,  do  you 
recollect  ?   A. — Mr.    Costello. 

Q. — Had  they  ever  been  there  be- 
fore, just  in  order  that  1  may  close 
it  out,  either  individually  or  jointly  ? 
A. — Never. 

Q. — Just  before  the  introduction,  was 
anything  said  to  you  ?  A. — Just  before 
the  introduction  ? 

Q. — Yes.  What  was  said  ?  How  did 
you  come  to  see  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. — Mr. 
Sullivan  came  in,  was  shown  in  in  ad- 
vance of  Mr.  Gamey,  and  said  that 
Mr.  Gamey  was  here,  he  would  like  to 
see  me,  would  I  see  him  ?  I  told  him 
I  would.  I  asked  him  what  he  want- 
ed. He  said  he  would  explain  him- 
self. 

Q. — Then  did  he  bring  him  in  ?  A. — 
He  brought  him  in. 

(2419) 

Q. — Introduced  him  as  what?  A.— 
As  Mr.  Gamey,  Member  for  Mani- 
toulin. 

Q. — Then,  did  you  have  any  conver- 
sation leading  up  to  matters  of  more 
particularity?  A. — Yes,  he  took'  a  chair, 
and  so  did  Mr.  Sullivan.  They  sat 
down  together.  They  seemed  to  be 
friends.  We  spoke  for  a  few  minutes 
with  regard  to  Manitoulin,  with  re- 
gard to  the  development  that  was 
going  on  in  that  country,  with  regard 
to  the  crops  for  the  year,  general  con- 
versation, for  perhaps  three  or  four 
minutes. 

Q. — Did  you  speak  about  any  rail- 
way on  that  occasion?  A. — Yes,  we 
spoke  about  the  Algoma  Central,  and 
the  Manitoulin  &  North  Shore,  and 
Mr.  Gamey  seemed  satisfied  with  the 
outlook  for  Manitoulin,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  how  they  were 
getting  along. 

Q. — Anything  at  that  time  said  with 
reference  to  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  all?  A. — Yes.  he  said  that  the 
policy  of  the  Government  was  satis- 
factory to  the  people,  the  fault  to  be 
found  was  not  with  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  but  rather  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  policy  by  som 
the  officials. 

Q. — Then,  do  you  remember,  what 
next  was  said,  coming  to  the  ques- 
tion of  appointment-?'  A. — Yes,  he 
asked  me  why  the  Government  did  not 
appoint  Mr.  Flesher  as  a  Ju<ti> 
the  Peace.  I  -aid  to  him  that  I  did 
nol  know  anything  about  it.  it  w 
matter  that  belonged  to  the  Attorney- 
General's  Department,  that  he  had  bet- 
ter  see  him.  or  communicate  with  him. 
Then  he  advanced  some  reasons  why 
lould  be  appointed,  and  left  me 
with    the   understanding  that   he   would 
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write  the  Attorney-General  with  re- 
gard to  that.  Q. — Instead  of  that  ap- 
parently?   A. — He  wrote  me. 

Q. — Instead  of  that,  apparently?  A. 
— He  wrote  me. 

Q. — He  wrote  to  you  the  letter  of 
what  date?  .  A. — I  do  not  remember 
the  date.     You  have  it. 

Q. — 29th  September,  Exhibit  7.  "En- 
closed find  petition  of  Lumber  Com- 
panies on  Aird  Island  to  have  Thomas 
Flesher  Customs  Collector  at  that  port 
appointed  a  J.  P.,  as  the  present  J. 
P.  is  leaving.  I  know  the  necessity 
of  this  appointment,  and  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Thomas  Flesher,  and 
know  that  he  will  make  a  good  J.  P. 
His  P.O.  address  is  Spanish  River 
Mills.  Would  you  kindly  make  this 
appointment  for  me.  I  am  writing  you, 
while  I  know  the  appointment  is  in  the 
other  department,  but  I  desire  just  now 
to  do  business  with  you.  Would  you 
be  kind  enough  to  ask  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  to  let  Mr.  J.  F. 
Boyd,  Government  Road  Inspector  in 
my  district,  know  in  a  quiet  way  that 
he  might  consult  me.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  get  railway  passes  before 
the  House  meets?  I  suppose  hardly. 
Everything  is  looking  favorable  here. 
Kindly  have  the  above  appointment 
made  at  once,  if  possible,  as  the  offi- 
cial is  needed.  Yours  truly,  R.  R. 
Gamey."    A. — Yes. 

Q.— Was  that  the  first  letter  that 
you  received  from  him?  A. — The  first 
letter  I   received  from  him. 

Q. — That  is  on  the  9th*  September, 
my  Lord,  Exhibit  7.  Well,  having 
talked  about  that,  and  mentioned  that, 
what  next  took  place  between  you?  A. 
— He  said  that  he  had  been  thinking 
over  the  political  situation,  and  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would 
be  best  serving  his  constituency  by 
giving  his  support  to  the  Government, 
that    he    had      been    conferring      with 

(2421) 

many  of  his  constituents,  and  they  had 
endorsed  the  course  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  he  was  going  to  pursue, 
that  his  contest  had  been  conducted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  him  to  take 
this  position  in  the  House,  and  that 
he  was  going  to  do  so.  He  said 
there  would  no  doubt  be  some  fault 
found  by  half  a  dozen,  who  thought 
they  were  the  Conservative  Party  in 
Manitoulin,  but  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  people  on  both  sides  would  be 
pleased  to  know  that  that  was  the 
course  he  was  going  to  pursue.  He 
brought  in  the  expression  that  "Mani- 
toulin   was    his    politics,"    and    he    was 


going  to  do  as  Mr.  Beattie  of  Parry 
Sound   had  done. 

Q. — And  did  you  make  and  reply  to 
that?  A.— Yes.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
fully  considered  the  matter,  and  he 
said  he  had,  and  he  said  that  he  had 
not  only  said  so  on  the  platform,  but 
he  had  said  to  many  of  his  Conserv- 
ative friends  who  had  voted  for  him, 
that  he  was  going  to  take  this  course, 
and  they  all — the  great  majority  of 
them— had  endorsed  it.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  give  his  exact  words,  you 
know. 

Q. — Oh,  no.  That  is  the  substance. 
That  is  the  line  which  he  was  taking? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — The  Government,  he,  supposed, 
and  you  supposed,  apparently  being 
returned  to  power?  A. — Returned  to 
power.  He  said  he  "had  no  doubt  that 
the  Government  would  be  sustained, 
that  the  bye-elections  always  went  with 
the  Government,  and  that  he  had  no 
doubt  the  Government  would  in  this 
case  carry  the  bye-elections  as  well. 
He  spoke  very  highly  of  Mr.  Ross  as 
a  leader,  and  was  not  so  compliment- 
ary of  the  Opposition  leader. 

(2422) 

Q. — Were  the  mining  laws  discuss- 
ed at  all?  A. — Yes,  he  said  that  the 
Algoma  Central  Railway,  and  the 
Manitoulin  Railway,  when  constructed, 
would  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
constituency.  He  complained  general- 
ly of  the  administration  of  the  mining 
law.  and  of  some  amendments  to  the 
mining  law  that  were  desired,  but  of 
the  Mining  Act  as  a  whole  he  ap- 
proved. 

Q. — By  the  administration,  you 
mean  the  carrying  out  of  the  law?  A. 
■ — Yes.  by  some  of  the  officials. 

Q. — Now,  without  going  into  de- 
tails, my.  learned  friend  may  ask  you 
about  those,  I  merely  want  to  get  gen- 
erally what  led  up  to  the  important 
matter  of  that  conversation  You 
talked  for  some  minutes?  A. — Oh.  I 
suppose  he  was  in  the  office  a  half  an 
hour,  or  it  may  have  been  a  little 
longer. 

Q. — Did  he  speak  about  any  other 
officer        at  that        conversation? 

(2423) 

A. — Yes.  He  first  of  all  spoke  about 
his  protest  after  that.  He  said,  now 
that  I  am  a  supporter  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  have  decided  to  take  this 
course,  what  stand  will  the  Govern- 
ment take  with  regard  to  the  protest? 
I  said  the  Government  had  not  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  protests,  that  they 
were  being  conducted  by  Mr.  Grant 
and  Mr.  Aylesworth.  He  intimated 
that  under  the  circumstances  his  pro- 
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test  should  be  made  easy,  or  that  it 
should  be  dropped,  or  that  something 
should  be  done.  He  did  not  say  as 
plainly  as  he  implied.  I  said  to  him 
that  he  should  see  .Mr.  Grant.  He 
said  he  did  not  care  to  see  Mr.  Grant. 
I  said,  well,  see  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth.  Well,  he  had  no  obje'ciion 
to  seeing  Mr.  Aylesworth.  I  said  they 
have  charge  of  the  protests,  and  what- 
ever yo*u  desire  to  have  done  you  will 
have  to  have  done  through  them  ;  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Q. — And  was  that  all  that  took  place 
with  respect  to  the  protest  ?  A. — No, 
he  made  an  appointment,  wanted  to 
know  if  he  could  see  Mr.  Aylesworth 
to-morrow,  that  would  be  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Q.— The  ioth  ?      A.— The   ioth. 

Q.— Did  you  call  up  Mr.  Aylesworth's 
office  ?  A. — Xo,  the  following  morn- 
ing I  called  up— I  met  Mr.  Aylesworth 
in  the  corridor — 

Q. — We  are  getting  t<  o  far  away.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  conversation  that 
took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
of  the  9th  September  ?  A. — He  said 
he  would  go  and  see  Mr.  Aylesworth. 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  about  the 
time  he  would  go  ?  A. — Yes.  he  said 
he  would  go  the  following  day  about 
I  o'clock  he  was  going  to  be  busy  in 
the  morning  at  the  piano  factory. 

(2424) 

Q. — And  did  you  make  any  under- 
taking about  Mr.  Aylesworth  ?  A.— 
Yes  ;  I  said  I  would  see  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth. 

Q. — About  the  appointment  ?  A. — 
I   would   speak   to   him   about   it. 

Q. — Was  there  any  officer  mentioned 
upon  that  occasion — any  other  officer? 
A. — Yes,  he  asked — he  objected  to 
either  the  Sheriff  or  the  registrar  be- 
ing appointed  as  returning  officer-.  II  • 
thought  that  the  remuneration  that 
they  were  receiving  was  sufficient  for 
them,  and  that  some  other  persons 
should  be  appointed,  and  1  said  t  1  him 
that  the  matter  had  not  been  consid- 
ered by  the  Government  and  I  did  not 
know  what  the  policy  of  the  Govern 
ment  would  be  with  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter. He  asked  me  if  I  would  c  m- 
municate  with  him  before  anything  was 
done,  desired  to  have  something  to 
say  with  regard  to  it.  1  told  him  if 
I  thought  of  it  I  would. 

Q. — You  did  subsequently  communi- 
cate with  him  on  that  point  ?  A. — I 
did. 

Q. —  Now,  was  there  anything  said 
about  the  patronage  of  the  riding  ?  A. 
—At  that  time  ? 

Q. — Yes.      A. — Yes.       He     said — he 

asked    if   he    would      be    considered      in 

connection  with   the  patronage,  that  he 

now  might  be  classed  as  a  supporter  of 

the    Government,    and    I    said    to    him 
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that  when  he  was  a  supporter  of  the 
Government  1  had  no  doubt  that  the 
Government  would  give  him  the  same 
consideration  that  they  would  give  to 
any   other   Government   supporter. 

Q. — Was  that  all  that  was  said  ?  A. 
— That  was  all  that  was  said.  He 
seemed   satisfied   with    what  was   said. 

Q. — Any  discussion  about  the  Li- 
cense Commissioners  ?  A. — Not  at 
that   time. 

(2425) 

Q. — That  was  on  the  9th  September?" 
A. — On  Tuesday  morning,  the  9th  Sep- 
tember. 

Q. — How  do  you  fix  the  date  ?  A. 
— The  morning  I  came  up  from  Peter- 
borough, having  closed  my  cottage  on 
Stoney  Lake  on  Monday.  I  came  up 
in  the  morning. 

Q. — You  closed  it  for  the  season  ? 
A. — Y'es. 

Q. — Y'ou  live  there  during  the  sum- 
mer ?       A. — When  I  can. 

Q. — When  you  get  away.  Then, 
did  you  see  Mr.  Aylesworth  ?  A. — I 
met  Mr.  Aylesworth  that  afternoon  in 
the  corridor  accidentally — purely  acci- 
dentally. 

Q. — That  was  on  the  9th  ?  A. — 
Yes,  and  I  said  to  Mr.  Aylesworth, 
Mr.  Gamey  was  going  to  see  him  to- 
morrow if  it  would  be  convenient  for 
him  to  see  him,  that  he  had  been  in 
my  office  in  the  morning  and  he  said 
he  was  going  to  give  his  support  to  the 
Government,  and  he  wanted  to  see  him 
with  regard  to  his  protest.  Mr. 
Aylesworth  asked  me  what  evidence  I 
had  of  that.  I  said  I  have  nothing 
more  than  what  he  said.  He  said. 
don't  you  think  you  had  better  get  it 
from  him  in  writing,  and  intimated 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a 
letter  from  him.  I  did  not  think  any- 
thing more  about  it  just  then.  1 
thought  that  it  would.  The  next  fore- 
.  while  Mr.  Boland  was  in  my  of- 
fice.  I   thought  of  this  matter — 

Q. — I  will  come  to  that  in  a  mo- 
ment, Mr.  Stratton.  In  the  mean- 
time had  you  spoken  to  any  of  the 
members  of  the  Government — anv  of 
your  colleagues  about  Mr.  Gamey  ab  nit 
his   position?       A. — On   the  oth  ? 

Q. — The  position  he  had  taken  on  the 
oth  ?      A. — Yes. 

(2426) 

Q. — Was    it    more    than    in    a    c 
way  ?       A. — Just   in   a   casual    way        1 
said   Mr.   Gamey   had  been   in   and  said 
lie    was   going  to   support  the   Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Rlake  :  Whom  did  he  say  this 
to  ? 

Mr.   Johnston  :  To   some   of  his   col- 
leagues.  he  said  it  was  discussed  i' 
casual  way. 
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Q. — Then  the  following  morning  had 
vou  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Boland? 
A.— I  had. 

Q. — Now  this  is  Exhibit  75.  Qth  Sep- 
tember, 1902,  the  letter  was  written  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  you  got  that  when  ?  A.— 
On      Tuesday  morning,   the    10th. 

Q. — When  ?  A. — On  Wednesday 
morning,    the    10th. 

Q. — In  consequence  of  that  letter. 
what  did  you  do  ?  A. — I  asked  Mr. 
Burrows  to  make  an  appointment  with 
Mr.  Boland  if  he  could  for  that  morn- 
ing to  come  up  as  soon  as  he  could. 
He  came  up.  He  made  the  appoint- 
ment for  11  o'clock.  He  was  there 
thereabouts. 

Q. — Now,  was  this  an  important  mat- 
ter, so  far  as  you  were  concerned,  re 
Sapphire  Corundum  Company  ?  A. — 
Yes,  it  was. 

Q. — Give  me  in  what  respect  ?  A. — 
I  had  been  asked  by.  I  thought,  Mr. 
Boland's  partner,  and  Mr.  Coffee,  and 
Mr.  Kelly,  to  accept  a  directorship  in 
this  company,  that  was  about  to  be 
formed  on  account  of  the  mine  being 
in  my  own  county,  and  they  came  to 
the  building  one  afternoon  to  see  me 
and  I  consented,  with  the  distinct  un- 
derstanding tftat  nothing  was  to  be 
done  without  the  directors  in  Canada 
knowing  all   about   it. 

Q. — Will  you  tell  me  what  sized 
company  it  was  ?  A. — Well,  just  be- 
fore I  come  to  that  let  me  say  this.  1 
gave  my  consent  to  act  as  a  Canadian 
director.  and  without  any  con- 
sultation whatever  with  the  Cana- 
dian board,  the  company  was 
incorporated    for    a    a    million  pounds 

(2427) 

sterling,  five  millions  of  dollars,  and 
when  we  learned  that  we  became  as- 
tonished and  surprised  that  a  company 
of  that  magnitude  should  be  floated 
upon  the  property,  as  I  knew  it,  Mr. 
Warren  and  I  of  Toronto  were  both 
induced  to  accept  directorships.  We 
conferred  together  with  regard  to  the 
matter  and  we  had  decided  prior  to 
this  that  we  would  attend  a  meeting 
that  had  been  called  at  Ottawa  with  a 
view  to  learning  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  working  and  operation  of  the 
company. 

Q. — That  is  Mr.  Warren  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  here  ?  A. — Mr. 
C.  D.  Warren  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway.  We  went  to  Ottawa  dis- 
tinctly with  the  understanding  that  we 
would  see  and  learn  all  we  could  learn 
of  the  company  before  retiring.  When 
we  saw  the  course  that  the  company 
were  proposing  to  pursue  we  came 
back  and  we  discussed  the  matter  as 
to  what  course  we  would  pursue  ,and 
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we    decided   to    resign,    which    we   did. 

Q. — Then  who  was  Mr.  Morrison  ? 
A. — Mr.  Morrison — I  do  not  knew 
whether   he   is   a   mining  engineer . 

Q. — But  who  was  he  in  connection 
with  the  Sapphire  Corundum  Com- 
pany ?  A. — He  was  the  man  who  had 
been  employed  by  the  company  prior 
to    incorporation. 

Q. — He  is  described  here  as  the  en- 
gineer of  the  company  ?  A. — Manager 
and  engineer.  I  .had  met  him  on  the 
train  coming  to  Toronto,  and  he  gave 
me  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  mis- 
representations that  had  been  made, 
which  I  considered  very  serious. 

Q— And  which  you  laid  before  the 
meeting  ?  A. — Which  he  represented 
he  gave  to  me  confidentially,  but  I  did 
not  consider  it  as  such,  and  placed  it 
before  the  board. 


(2428) 

Q. — At  any  rate  matters  at  that  time 
were  in  a  critical  condition  so  far  as, 
your  relations  with  the  company  were 
concerned  ?  A. — As  far  as  we  were  con- 
cerned we  desired  to  withdraw  and 
get  away  from  the  company. 

Q. — Then  in  what  way  was  Mr. 
Boland  concerned  with  the  Sapphire 
Corundum  Company  ?  A.— Well,  Mr. 
Boland  had  introduced  or  spoken  to 
several  gentlemen,  prominent  gentle- 
men, Senator  Brodeur,  D.  W.  Karn, 
and  several  other  persons  with  regard 
to  becoming  incorporators  on  the 
board.  These  gentlemen  had  not  at- 
tended the  meeting,  and  I  thought  they 
should  be  communicated  with,  and  the 
facts  presented  to  them  just  as  they 
were. 

Q. — And  that  was  the  reason  why 
you  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Boland  ?  A. — 
We  were  discussing  and  deciding  as 
to  who  should  do  that. 

Q. — It  was  a  matter  you  considered 
of  great  importance,  the  position  of 
that  company,  and  the  names  in  con- 
nection with  it  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  wanted  Mr.  Boland, 
who  had  been  acting  in  that  way.  to 
have  an  interview  with  you  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  he  got  up  to  your  office 
about  what  time  on  the  10th  ?  A. — 
About  11  o'clock  or  a  few  minutes 
thereafter. 

Q. — While  he  was  there  did  anything 
take  place  with  regard  to  the  letter 
of  the  10th  ?  A. — Yes.  I  dictated  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Myers  while  he  was  there. 

Q. — Will  you  just  tell  us  how  you 
came  to  dictate  this  letter  ?  A. — I  dic- 
tated it  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth.  who  thought  we  should  have  a 
letter — that    he    should    have     a    letter 
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from  Air.  Gamey  as  Evidence  that  he 
was  going  to  pursue  the  course  he 
stated. 

Q. — How  did  you  get  at  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter  ?  How  did  you  get 
the  subject  matter  put  in  that  way  ? 
A. — Just  the  pith  of  what  Mr.  Gamey 
had  said  to  me  the  day  previous. 

Q. — That  is  about  the  political  situ- 
ation ?  A. — Yes,  sir.  At  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth's  suggestion  the  letter  was  draft- 
ed containing  the  pith  of  his  conversa- 
tion, which  was  this.  It  was  merely 
a  tentaive  letter  submitted  to  Mr. 
Aylesworth  as  counsel  for  the  Liberal 
party,  at  his  own  suggestion. 

Q. — Was  it  in  any  way  a  matter  that 
you  were  taking  to  bind  Mr.  Gamey 
in  any  way  so  far  as  you  were  concern- 
ed ?  A. — Not  so  far  as  I  was  concern- 
ed. It  was  not  even  addressed  to  any 
person  by  me.  It  was  merely  given 
to  Mr.  Aylesworth  as  an  outline  of 
a  conversation  that  he  had  had  with 
me,  and  Mr.  Aylesworth  was  to  use 
his  own  judgment  and  discretion  as 
to  what  he  should  do  with  it. 

The  Chancellor  :  To  be  given  to  Mr. 
Aylesworth,  you  say  ?  A. — Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Then  up  to  that  time 
had  you  any  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  position  of  the  Manitoulin  pro- 
test ?   A. — None   whatever. 

Q. — Or  of  the  evidence  ?  A. — Or  of 
the  evidence. 

Q. — Now,  Mr.  Boland  remained 
with  you  until  what  time  ?  A. — He 
walked  down  to  the  Victoria  with  me. 

Q. — The  Victoria  we  have  shown 
was  at  12.25  at  the  building  ?  A. — Yes, 
I  called  up  Mr.  Aylesworth's  office. 
I  was  going  to  send  it  down  to  him. 
He  was  not  in.     I  was  going  to  speak 

(2430) 

to  him  over  the  'phone.  He  was  not 
in  his  office.  Then  I  thought  I  had 
better  perhaps  go  down  myself,  seeing 
that  he  had  suggested  it,  and  see  if 
it   was   along   the   line   of  his   idea. 

Q. — Where  did  you  find  out  he  was? 
A. — They  told  me  he  was  at  Osgoode 
Hall. 

Q. — Did  they  tell  ynu  where  ?  A. — 
In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  I  think  it 
was. 

Q. — Now.  to  come  back  to  the 
buildings  for  a  moment.  Would  that 
time  as  shown  by  the  cabman  be  about 
right  ?  A. — That   would  be  about  right. 

Q. — Was  Mr.  Roland  with  ynu  from 
a  little  while  after  11  until  T2.2;  or 
thereabouts  ?  A.— Lentil  T  walked 
down  to  the  outer  door. 

Q- — The  east  wing  of  the  buildings  ? 
A.— Yes.   sir.     We  talked  for  a  minute 
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or  two  on  the  steps  before  I  got  into 
the    Victoria. 

Q. — Then  Mr.  Boland  had  to  go 
somewhere  ?  A. — He  said  he  had  some 
business  in  the  Crown  Lands  Depart- 
ment. I  asked  him  if  he  would  ride 
down  with  me.  I  drove  to  Osgoode 
Hall. 

Q. — Whom  did  you  see  there  ?  A. — 
I    saw    Mr.    Aylesworth. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  the  case  that 
was  on  ?  A. — Yes,  the  case  was  the 
breach  of  promise  case — the  Sarnia 
breach    of   promise    case. 

Q. — It  was  a  case  in  which  my  learn- 
ed friend,  Mr.  Riddell.  was  in  ?  A. — 
Mr.  Riddell  and  Mr.  Aylesworth  were 
both  in  the  case. 

Q. — Against  the  doctor  ?  A. — 
Middleton   and    Wilkinson. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Interesting,  my  Lord, 
but  it  does  not  throw  much  light  upon 
the   point. 

<-'43i  ) 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Just  because  it  en- 
ables my  learned  friend  to  contradict 
this  witness  if  he  is  not  right  as  to  the 
day. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Mr.  Aylesworth  gave  us 
the  date.  We  are  not  doubting  his 
word. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Then  you  saw  Mr. 
Aylesworth  at  the  Hall?  A.— I  saw 
him  at  the   Hall. 

Q.— At  what  hour?  A.— When  the 
Court  arose  at  1  o'clock. 

Q. — And  you  gave  him  the  draft? 
A. — I  said  here  is  a  letter  along  the 
line  of  Mr.  Gamey's  conversation.  He 
put  it  in  his  pocket.  He  said  he  was 
going   down   to   the   office. 

Q. — Did  3'ou  tell  him  who  was  to 
meet  him  there?  A. — He  knew  the 
evening  before. 

Q. — Now,  during  the  time  Mr.  Bo- 
land was  there  you  say  you  dictated 
the  letter.  Was  any  change  made  in 
it  after  it  was   printed?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  change?  A. — "Considered 
by  me  as  a  vote." 

Q. — That  was  put  in?  A. — After  it 
was   read  over   it   was  put   in. 

Q. — Put    in    by    yourself?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Or  at  least  by  your  stenograph- 
er at  your  dictation?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  was  the  only  correction  ynu 
made?  A. — That  was  the  only  correc- 
tion  that    was    made. 

Q. — Was  it  intended  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  guide  to  Mr.  Aylesworth' 
A. — That   is   all. 

Mr.  Blake  :  T  think  this  is  going  a 
little  too  far  in  leading  the  witness,  the 
more  so.  as  we  have  had  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth's account  of  it. 

(2432) 
Mr.  Johnston  :     He  has  already  told 
us    what    it    was    intended    for. 
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The  Chancellor  :  He  drafted  it  and 
gave   it   to    Mr.    Aylesworth. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Then  I  ask  if  it  was 
intended  for  any  other  purpose  than 
that. 

The  Chancellor  :  What  was  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Aylesworth  I  think 
is  evidence. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  The  intention  is 
what  is  attacked. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  I  think  he  has 
already   said  that,   has   he  not? 

Mr.  Johnston  :     Very  well,  my  Lord. 

Q. — Then  did  you  give  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth any  instructions  whatever?  A. 
— None  whatever. 

Q. — Then  you  went  back  to  the 
Buildings — went  back  to  lunch,  I  be- 
lieve?    A. — Went  back  to  lunch. 

Q. — And  did  you  have  a  Council  that 
afternoon,  do  you  recollect?  A. — Yes, 
we  had  a  Council  meeting  that  after- 
noon. 

Q. — Where  else  were  you  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  that  day?  A. — I  drove  Mrs. 
Stratton   out   to   the    Exhibition. 

Q. — And  in  the  evening  you  went? 
A. — Out  to  dinner. 

Q. — To  a  friend's  house.  A, — Mr. 
Larkin's. 

Q. — And  spent  the  evening  there. 
Now.  on  the  ioth  day  of  September, 
was  Mr.  Gamey  in  your  office?  A. — 
He   was   not   to  my  knowledge. 

Q. — Was  he  in  your  room?  A. — He 
was  not  while  T  was  there. 

Q. — Was  Mr.  Sullivan  there  on  the 
ioth?     A. — He   was   not. 

Q. — Now  you  remember  something 
that  happened  on  the  ioth — some- 
thing' that  occurred  in  Toronto — a 
meeting? 

(2433) 

A. — On  the  ioth  September. 

Q.— Yes?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — What  was  it?  A. — A  meeting 
with  Mr.   Boland. 

Q. — I  am  speaking  about  a  general 
meeting,  or  rather  a  party  meeting? 
A. — That  was  the  caucus  of  the  Con- 
servative party. 

Q. — Yes?    A. — Yes.  T  saw  about  that. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  day  that  was 
on?    A. — On  the  afternoon  of  the  ioth. 

Q. — When  did  you  first  become  aware 
of  that  meeting?  A. — Oh,  I  think  I 
saw  it  advertised. 

Q. — But  when  did  you  first  become 
aware  of  the  meeting  having  been  held? 
A. — I  saw  it  the  following  morning  in 
the  papers,  in  The  Mail,  Globe  and 
World. 

Q. — Did  you  notice  anything  in  that 
report  that  called  your  atention  to  it 
particularly?  A.-^Yes,  I  saw  that  Mr. 
Gamey  had  been  there. 

Q. — And  had  spoken?  A. — Had  spo- 
ken  at  the  meeting. 


Q  —  Supporting?  A.  —  Supporting 
Mr.   Whitney   and  his   policy. 

Q. — At  that  time  did  you  know 
what  had  occurred  between  him  and 
Mr.  Aylesworth  at  all?  A.— Nothing 
whatever.  I  had  not  heard  from  Mr. 
Aylesworth. 

Q. — When  did  you  first  learn  of  what 
took  place  between  Mr.  Gamey  and  Mr. 
Aylesworth  at  the  meeting  in  Mr. 
Aylesworth's  office  on  the  ioth?  A. — 
When  he  came  to  my  office  later  on  and 
asked  about  a  copy  of  this  letter. 

The  Chancellor  :     When  who  came? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Gamey.  That  would 
be  when?  A. — He  says  the  23rd  or 
24th  of  October. 

(2434) 

Q.— You  think  that  is  about  the 
time?  A. — Some  time  about  the  lat- 
ter end  of  October. 

Q. — Had  you  known  what  had  taken 
place  in  Mr.  Aylesworth's  office  be- 
for  that  time?     A. — I  had  not. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  did  not  know 
before  the  23rd  of  October  what  had 
occurred  in  Mr.  Aylesworth's  office? 
A. — No.  I  supposed  nothing  had  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Had  you  any  control 
or  were  you  exercising  any  control 
whatever  in  these  matters?  A. — None 
whatever. 

Q. — That  Mr.  Aylesworth  was  deal- 
ing with?  A. — That  was  with  Mr. 
Aylesworth  and  Mr.  Grant. 

Q. — Then,  having  seen  that,  of  course 
you  knew  at  that  time  the  position  Mr. 
Gamey  was  evidently  taking?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — With  you  on  the  9th,  the  Con- 
servative caucus  on  the  ioth?  A. — 
Yes,  sir,  when  T  get  up  in  the  morning 
I  usually,  read  the  papers  before  break- 
fast. 

Q. — But  you  knew  early  on  that  day 
the  position  he  was  taking?  A. — T 
knew  before  breakfast  that  he  had  been 
at  the  Conservative  caucus.  I  could 
not  understand  why  he  had  been  there 
in  view  of  his  statement  to  me  on  the 
oth.  T  mentioned  it  to  my  colleagues 
at  breakfast. 

Q. — However,  I  need  not  s;o  into 
that.  It  is  a  matter  talked  of.  And 
were  you  at  that  time  relying  still  upon 
Mr.  Gamey's  support?     A. — No. 

Q. — Did  you  at  any  time?     A. — No. 

Q. — Either  before  or  after  the  oth 
September?  A. — No.  never  had  any 
confidence  in   him. 

Q. — Then  Mr.  Boland  came  in  as  he 
says    on    the    nth?     A. — Yes. 

(2435) 

Q. — Do  you  remember  about  what 
time?  A. — Mr.  Boland  'phoned  me  be- 
fore  breakfast    and   we   made     an    ap- 
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pointment.  I  wanted  him  to  come 
clown  on  his  way  to  breakfast,  or  I 
should  say  to  the  office  rather,  and  he 
said  he  had  an  appointment,  he  would 
be    up   about   10  o'clock. 

Q. — Did  he  come?  A. — Yes,  about 
10  o'clock,  or  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards. 

Q. — What  was  it  that  you  were  dis- 
cussing? What  did  you  want  to  see 
him  about  on  the  nth?  A. — The  Nova 
Scotia    Eastern    Railway. 

Q. — That  was  a  large  undertaking? 
A. — Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Boland  had  been  so- 
licitor for  the  company. 

Q. — Were  you  financially  interested 
in   that   railway?     A. — I   was   and    am. 

Q.— To  a  very  large  extent?  A. — To 
a  considerable  extent.  A  railway  is 
to  be  constructed,  about  220  miles  long. 
We  had  an  appointment  to  go  to  Nova 
Scotia  on   the  22nd. 

Q.— Which  you  did?  A.— No.  The 
Premier  of  Nova  Scotia  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  Coronation.  We  did 
not  go  on  the  22nd.  He  came  to  To- 
ronto two   or  three  days  afterwards. 

Q. — I  am  speaking  of  the  nth  Sep- 
tember. It  was  important  enough  at 
any  rate  later  on,  to  go  to  Halifax? 
A. — Yes,  it  was  very  important. 

Q. — Both  you  and  Mr.  Boland  went? 
A. — Mr.  Boland,  myself  and  some  other 
gentleman  connected  with  the  com- 
pany. 

Q. — Now,  were  you  discussing  this 
matter  that  morning — this  railway?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — And  did  you  remain  to  discuss 
it  at  the  buildings?  A. — No,  I  thought 
we   should    confer    with    Mr.    Coffee. 

(2436) 

Q.— Being  what?  A.— Mr  Coffee 
being  connected  with  the  company,  and 
it  was  with  a  view  of  having  a  definite, 
distinct  proposition  and  an  alterna- 
tive proposition  placed  before  the 
Government  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  a 
subsidy  for  the  construction  of  the 
road  from  Dartmouth  to  the  Straits 
of  Canso,  and  from  Country  Harbour 
to   New   Glasgow. 

Q. — How  much  was  involved  alto- 
gether in  this  matter?  A. — Between 
five  and  six  million  dollars. 

Q. — What  position  did  you  hold  in 
regard  to  the  Company?  A. — I  occu- 
pied the  position  of  President  of  the 
company. 

Q.— And  Mr.  Poland0  A.— Mr.  Bo 
land    was    solicitor. 

Q.— And  Mr.  Coffee ?  A.— Ho  is  a 
director  of  the  company. 

Q. — And  any  other  gentleman  in  To- 
ronto connected  with  this  railway?  A. 
— Mr.  McCormack.  Mr.  McLeod  the 
late  Mr.  McLeod,  and  Mr.  Kloepfer, 
and  several  Nova  Scotians. 
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Q. — I  am  not  troubling  about  these 
men,  but  most  of  these  colleagues  oi 
yours  seem  to  have  been  Conserva- 
tives? A.— Nearly  all.  I  think  per- 
haps absolutely  all.     Wait  until  I  see — 

Q- — And  so  far  as  the  Toronto  men 
are  concerned,  there  would  be  your- 
self, Mr.  Boland  and  Mr.  Coffee?  A.— 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Then,  did  you  discuss  it  at  the 
Buildings  in  your  room?  A. — We  com- 
menced to  discuss  it,  but  we  could  not 
do  it  satisfactorily;  we  had  not  all  the 
correspondence  there.  I  had  some  cor- 
respondence and  had  received  a  tele- 
gram from  a  gentleman  in  Nova  Scotia 
with  regard  to  the  matter,  and  I 
thought   we   had   better    go    down. 

Q. — So  you  went  down?  A. — So  I 
went  down. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  me  about  what  time 
you  left  on  that  day?  A. — A  few  min- 
utes after   10. 

(2437) 
Q. — Then  you  walked  down  and  got 
to  the  Trust  Company  about  what 
time?  A. — I  think  it  was  a  little  be- 
fore 11,  because  we  left  a  few  minutes 
after  10,  and  it  usually  takes  20  or  J5 
minutes  to  walk  leisurely  down.  We 
were  there  before  Mr.  Coffee  had  his 
correspondence  opened  and  answered. 
Q. — It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for 
you  to  walk  down?  A. — It  depends 
upon  how  busy  I  am.  I  frequently 
walk  down. 

Q. — It  is  not  once  a  year?  A. — Oh, 
no. 

Q. — And  was  Mr.  Boland  with  you? 
A. — He  was. 

Q. — Now.  was  Mr.  Gamey.  <>r  Mr. 
Sullivan  in  your  office,  one  or  both,  on 
the  nth  September?  A. — He  was  not 
in  my  office  while  I  was  there  on  the 
10th    or    nth    September. 

Q. — Did  you  see  him  again  after  the 
oth  September  until  you  saw  him  in 
October?     A. — No. 

Q. — Was  he  ever  there  in  the  fall  of 
1002  for  two  consecutive  days?  A. — 
Never. 

Q. — Was  he  there  twice  in  September 
on  any  days?     A. — No. 

Q. — To  see  you  I  mean?  A. — No. 
He  may  have  been  in  the  Buildings. 
but   not  in  my  office. 

The  Chancellor:  Only  saw  him 
on   one   day    in      September.      A.— One 
day    in    September. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Had  you  anythin 
see    him    about?     A. — Nothing     what- 
ever. 

Q. — Then  vou  are  now  down  at  the 
Trust  Company  and  you  remained 
from  about  II  o'clock  or  w  until  what 
hour?  A. — I  remained  with  Mr  Cof- 
fee until  about  t  o'clock,  and  Mi 
land— Mr.   Boland  was   out— I  left   Mr. 
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Boland  at  the  door  and  went  into  the 
Trust  Company.     I  went  in  and  shook 

(2438) 

hands  with  Mr.  Holland,  who  had  just 
returned  from  a  trip  for  the  Domin- 
ion Permanent,  spoke  to  him  for  a 
minute,  came  back  and  had  a  talk  with 
Mr.  Coffee.  Mr.  Boland  was  away  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes.  It  did  not 
seem  long.  Perhaps  he  was  away 
twenty  minutes.  I  was  not  out  of  that 
building  until  1  o'clock  or  after  1 
-o'clock.  When  Mr.  Coffee  left  for 
lunch  about  1  o'clock  I  signed  some 
documents,  and  went  into  the  back 
room  and  signed  some  documents.  I 
left  there  at  half-past  1  o'clock,  as  far 
as  I  can  recollect,  and  I  went  over 
to  Mr.  Guinane's  and  bought  a  pair 
of  shoes,  I  put  them  on  and  wore 
them  up. 

Q. — From  whom  did  you  buy  them? 
A. — From  Mr.  John  Guinane  person- 
ally. I  left  him  the  other  pair,  told 
him  to  give  them  to  some  person. 

Mr.  Blake:  They  were  paid  for? 

Mr.  Johnston:   Oh,  yes. 

(2439) 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Oh,  yes. 

Witness  :  I  left  the  other  pair  there. 
I  got  back  to  the  buildings  about  two 
o'clock  and  had  my  lunch,  and  went 
Taack  to  my  office  about  half-past  two. 

Q. — And  finished  your  work  ?  A.— 
Dictated  some  letters  ;  closed  the  cor- 
respondence for  the  day. 

Q. — Now,  let  me  just  put  the  matter 
perfectly  straight,  Mr.  Stratton.  Did 
you  upon  the  9th,  10th  or  nth  Sep- 
tember pay  Mr.  Gamey  any  money  ? 
A.— I  did  not. 

Q. — Did  you  pay  any  other  person 
money  for  him  ?  A. — I  did  not. 

Q. — Did  you  give  Frank  Sullivan 
$3,000  to  divide  between  him  and 
Gamey  ?  A. — No,  nor  three  cents. 

Q. — Did  you  send  a  man  with  a 
package  or  parcel  to  the  smoking- 
room,  with  instructions  as  to  what 
should  be  done  ?  A. — I  did  not. 

The  Chancellor  :  Well,  at  that  time, 
you  had  not.  as  I  understand  you, 
this  letter  which  you  had  given  to  Mr. 
Aylesworth  ?  A. — I  had  not  heard  of 
it  after  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Aylesworth. 
I  did  not  know  what  was  done  with 
it  until  later  on. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Now.  I  will  take  the 
"book,  and  I  will  take  this  man's  state- 
ment, and  see  what  he  says. 

The  Chancellor  :  Who  are  you  read- 
ing from  now  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Volume  1,  Mr. 
Gamey's  evidence. 


Q. — Did  you  know  anything  at  that 
time,  or  at  any  time  about  any  talk 
between  Mr.  Gamey,  if  such  talk  ex- 
isted, or  took  place — between  Mr. 
Gamey  and  anybody  else  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Algomas  ?  A. — No,  none 
whatever. 

Q. — Did  you  know  anything  about 
D.  A.  Jones  ?  A. — No,  I  have  not  had 

(2440) 

a  conversation  with  D.  A.  Jones  in 
two  years,  nor  a  memorandum  from 
him  nor  a  letter  from  him  of  any  kind 
whatever. 

Q. — Had  he  or  Frank  Sullivan,  or 
Captain  Sullivan  any  authority  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  expressly  or  impliedly 
from    you  ?    A. — None    whatever. 

Q. — In  any  shape  or  form  ?  A. — ■ 
None   whatever. 

Q. — In  regard  to  any  business  of  any 
kind  ?  A. — On  any  business  of  any 
kind. 

Q. — And  if  letters  were  written  by 
Mr.  Jones,  or  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  did  you 
know  about  any  such  letters  being 
written?     A. — 1    did   not. 

Q. — Or  ever  know  of  them  until  this 
matter  came  up  ?  A. — Until  this  state- 
ment was  made  in  the  House. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  see  any  agreement 
or  any  proposal  of  any  kind  about  Mr. 
Gamey  really  intending  to  support  the 
Government,  excepting  the  letter  that 
you  sent  to  Mr.  Aylesworth  ?  A. — 
Nothing  whatever. 

Q. — And  you  never  saw  that  signed 
until  you  say  the  meeting  in  October  ? 
A. — Until  October  when  he  called 
to . 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  yourself 
or  any  member  of  the  Government  was 
seen  with  reference  to  being  convinced 
that  Gamey  would  support  the  Govern- 
ment ?  A. — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q. — Were  you  ever  seen  ?  A. — ■ 
Never. 

Q. — Anything  shown  to  you  to  con- 
vince you,  or  to  try  to  convince  you  ? 
A. — Nothing. 

The  Chancellor  :  No  document  pro- 
duced by  Frank  Sullivan  or  Sullivan  ? 
A. — None  whatever,  my  Lord.  I  never 
heard  of  it  until  I  heard  it  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Now,  Mr.  Gamey 
says,    page  69,   volume   1  :   "He.   Strat- 
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ton,  said  he  understood  I  was  talking 
of  supporting  the  Government,  and 
that  I  should  get  the  patronage,  the 
election  petition  would  be  withdrawn, 
and  he  spoke  about  consideration."  Is 
that  true  ?  A. — Who   says  that  ? 

ibl 
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Q. — Mr.  Gamey  said  that  is  what  was 
said.     A. — It  is  not  true. 

Q. — There  was  not  any  money  men- 
tioned between  us  that  day,  but  there 
was  to  be  something  of  value  given, 
some  arrangement  was  to  be  carried 
out,  of  consideration  of  some  kind.  A. 
— The  word  "consideration"  was  not 
used  in  any  form  other  than  that  he 
asked  to  have  the  same  consideration 
given  to  him  that  was  given  to  any 
uther    Government   supporter. 

The  Chancellor  :  We  have  had  that. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  And  you  told  him  ? 
A.- — I  told  him  no  doubt  he  would. 

Q. — You  have  told  me  what  you 
stated  ?  A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — He  says  you  were  not  ready  on 
the  ioth  to  carry  out  this  arrange- 
ment that  he  and  Sullivan  had  talked 
over,  about  consideration,  and  that  you 
spoke  about  wondering  who  would 
handle  the  parcel.  A. — Mr.  Gamey 
never  directly  or  indirectly  mentioned 
any  money,  or  consideration  to  me  in 
his  life. 

Q. — Anything  said  about  handling  a 
parcel  one  way  or  the  other  ?  A. — > 
Nothing  whatever. 

Q. — Was  Vance's  name  mentioned  ? 
A. — Never. 

Q.— That  /you  were  wondering  if 
Vance  was  in  the  city,  spoke  as  if 
Vance  would  be  a  good  person  to 
handle  the  parcel,  if  he  was  there,  al- 
though he  did  not  say  so  in  those 
words,  any  such  thing  ?  A. — No  such 
thing  took  place. 

(2442) 

Q. — Nothing  that  he  could  draw  any 
such    inference    from  ?    A. — No. 

Q. — Then  at  page  71  he  says,  "There 
was  some  discussion  in  regard  to  the 
license  board  on  that  occasion.  I  spoke 
as  if  we  would  have  a  new  license 
board  for  the  riding."  A. — On  what  oc- 
casion ? 

Q. — On  the  ioth  ?  A. — No,  there  was 
not.  He  spoke  something  about,  if  the 
constituencies  were  changed,  if  there 
would  be  inspectors  or  commissioners' 
for   the   various   ridings. 

Q. — But  nothing  was  said  about  ap- 
pointments ?  A. — Nothing  said  about 
appointments. 

Q. — That  was  on  the  oth  September 
you  were  speaking  about  the  conver- 
sation ?  A. — Yes. 

Q — I  am  speaking  about  the  ioth. 
Was  there  any  such  conversation  with 
Mr.  Gamey  on  the  Toth  ?  A. — T  had  no 
conversation    on    the    ioth. 

Q. — Then  take  it  as  the  Otli.  lie 
says  he  was  to  sign  a  letter  agreeing 
to  support  the  Government,  and  one 
was   prepared  ?   A.— Not    at    that    time. 

Q. — Was  there  any  such  arrange- 
ment   made   that  he    was   to   sifim    a   let- 


ter agreeing  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment ?  A. — There  was  no  such  arrange- 
ment made  with  me.  or  with  Mr. 
Gamey,  or  anyone  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Gamey  giving  his  support  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  letter  was  purely  as  I 
dictated  it  at  Mr.  Aylesworth's  sug- 
gestion. 

Q. — Now  he  says  that  you  told  him 
no  matter  what  day  it  was,  the  9th  or 
the  ioth — that  you  told  him  that  he 
might  make  some  appointments  up 
there        to        satisfy         his  friends, 

(2443) 

because  it  would  be  necessary  to  do 
something  for  them,  that  they  would, 
not  be  satisfied  with  my  turning  over 
to  support  the  Government,  unless  they 
were  arranged  for  in  some  way  or  an- 
other. Did  that  take  place  ?  A. — 
That  is  a  pure  invention.  He  never 
mentioned   it. 

The  Chancellor  :  What  page  is  that? 

Mr.   Johnston  :   71,  my   Lord. 

Q. — Then  at  page  73,  he  says  you 
were  not  ready  to  carry  out  the  full 
extent  of  the  deal  on  that  day,  what- 
ever day  it  was.  and  that  he  (Gamey) 
would  have  to  sign  that  letter  some- 
time, that  you  were  not  quite  ready  to 
pay  over  the  payment  that  he  expected 
to  get,  and  that  the  payment  and  the 
signing  of  the  letter  were  part  of  the 
deal  that  he  was  to  sign  the  letter,  and 
it  was  another  part  of  the  deal  that 
he  was  to  receive  the  payment  when 
he  signed  it  ?  A.— That  is  all  un- 
true. 

Q. — At  page  74  he  says  he  saw  the 
letter  in  your  place  first.  Is  that 
true  ?  A. — He  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.       He   did  not  do  so. 

Q. — Page  77,  line  22,  he  says,  that 
by  arrangement  with  Frank  Sullivan. 
he  called  at  your  office  on  the  fore- 
noon of  the  nth,  the  day,  at  any  rate, 
after  the  letter  was  signed,  "We  went 
into  Mr.  Stratton's  office,  Frank  Sul- 
livan and  I,  and  he  was  not  in."  That 
was  the  day  after  the  nth.  you  will 
remember.  "We  waited  there  for 
sometime,  and  after  quite  a  time  he 
came  into  his  office,  he  said  everything 
was  ready  and  arranged  for.  and  seem 
ed  to  be  in  quite  a  hurry  for  me  t 
get  through."       A. — That  is  untrue. 

Q. — He  said,  "Now,  you  and  Sulli- 
van go  down     to  the     smoking-room, 

(2444) 

and  wait  there,  and  this  parcel  wi 
brought  down,  he  took  an  envelope 
out  of  his  pocket,  laid  it  down  on  the 
table  in  his  office  nn  his  desk  rather, 
and  said  this  parcel  will  be  brought 
down."  A. — It  is  absolutely  a  manu- 
factured statement  ;  absolutely  false. 

Q. — And  it  would  be  left  in  the 
smoking-room  for  him,  and  that  you 
told  him   anything  you   want   in   reg 
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to  appointments  up  in  your  riding, 
write  and  let  me  know  at  any  time, 
and  I  will  attend  to  it  for  you,  come 
and  see  me  at  any  time  you  come 
down,  and  make  all  the  arrangements 
necessary.  Is  that  so  ?  A. — That  is 
not  true. 

Q. — As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  you  ever 
make  a  single  appointment  that  he  re- 
commended ?  A. — I  never  made  a 
single  appointment  he  ever  recommend- 
ed. I  never  asked  him  to  come  to  my 
office.  He  never  came  there  except 
at  his   own   instance. 

Q. — 'That  never  happened,  you  say, 
whether  you  fix  the  date  as  the  9th. 
the  ioth  or  the  nth.  or  any  other  day? 
A. — He  was  not  in  my  office  when  I 
was  there  at  any  day  in  September,  ex- 
cept  the   9th. 

Q. — Now  a  good  deal  has  been  said 
with  reference  to  the  money,  $3,000.  I 
suppose  if  you  wanted  to  get  $3,000, 
there  was  no  trouble  about  getting  it? 
A. — Yes,   or  $30,000. 

Q. — Or  $30,000.  if  you  wanted  it  ? 
A. — No  trouble   on  that  score. 

Q. — Of  your  own  moneys,  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned  ?  A. — Of  my  own 
moneys. 

Q. — Then  did  Frank  Sullivan  see  you 
at  all  after  the  time  that  you  spoke  of 
on  the  9th  day  of  September  ?  A. — 
Yes,  he  saw  me  the  day  before  the 
House  opened. 

(2445) 

Q. — I  do  not  want  to  go  to  that.  I 
mean  up  to  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
the  House,  or  about  that  time,  had  he 
seen  you  during  all  these  intervening 
months  ?  A. — No,  he  had  not.  He 
had  not  spoken  to  me. 

Q. — That  is  what  I  mean,  because 
the  letters  indicate  a  very  intimate 
knowledge  ?  A. — He  had  not  spoken 
to  me,   or  written  to  me. 

Q. — His  letters  indicate  a  rather  in- 
timate relationship  with  the  Minister? 
A. — I  saw  that,  but  that  never  existed. 

Q. — And  that  instead  of  his  doing 
what  you  told  him,  you  were  doing 
what  Frank  Sullivan  said.  Did  that 
relationship  ever  exist  ?      A. — Never. 

Q. — in  the  slightest  degree  ?  A. — 
In  the  slightest  degree. 

(Adjournment    1    p.m.    until   2   p.m.) 

(2450) 
AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Monday,  May  4th,  1903. 

Examination  of  Mr.  Stratton  con- 
tinued: 

Mr.  Johnston:  Now,  on  the  9th,  ioth 
and  nth  of  September,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  your  office?  A.— Mr.  Cos- 
tello  as  messenger,  Mr.  Burrows,  Mr. 
Myers,  and  occasionally  Miss    Durkin. 


Q. — Were  those  all  the  employees? 
A. — Those  were  all  the  employees,  that 
is    in   my   private    office. 

Q. — Of  course,  I  am  not  speaking 
about  the  Department  at  all.  Then, 
what  was  the  next  time  you  saw  Mr. 
Gamey,  assuming  his  date  to  be  cor- 
rect, about  the  23rd  or  24th  of  Octo- 
ber''    A. — At  that   time. 

The  Chancellor:  Do  you  say  the  23rd 
or  24th,  you  do  not  fix  it  more  defin- 
itely?    A. — No,  my   Lord. 

Mr.  Johnston:  How  did  he  come  to 
see  you  at  that  time?  A.— I  don't 
know.  I  suppose  he  came  of  his  own 
accord. 

Q. — He  came  at  no  suggestion  of 
yours?    A. — None  whatever. 

Q. — Then,  when  did  you  see  him  on 
that  day,  whatever  day  it  was?  A. — 
In  the  morning. 

Q. — Early?  A. — He  usually  came  be- 
tween 9  and  10  o'clock,  around  about 
that  time. 

Q. — Were  you  alone  that  morning 
when  he  came  in?  A. — Was  I  alone 
in   my   office? 

Q: — Yes.  in  your  room?  A. — I  could 
not  say  definitely  and  distinctly  as  to 
that.     I  think  one   of  the  deputies 
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Q. — No,  I  am  speaking  of  outsiders. 
A. — Oh,   I   was  alone. 

Q. — No  outsiders  there?  A. — No, 
certainly  not. 

Q. — Then,  when  he  came  in,  what 
was  the  conversation  between  you? 
A. — He  came  in  and  shook  hands,  and 
spoke  in  a  general  way  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  he  said  I  would  like  to  get 
the  letter  that  I  sent  to  the  Premier, 
that  he  had,  after  the  conversation 
that  he  had  with  me  on  the  9th,  he 
had  signed  the  letter  in  Mr  Ayles- 
worth's   office  on   the   ioth. 

The  Chancellor:  You  found  this  out, 
do  you   say?     A. — Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston:  No.  he  told  him  that. 

The  Chancellor:  He  told  you?  A. — 
Yes,  he  told  me.  And  he  had  gone  to 
the  Conservative  Caucus  that  after- 
noon because  he  had  been  urged  to  go 
by  some  of  his  Conservative  friends 
that  had  gone  to  the  Walker  House 
for  him,  and  he  had  gone  there  much 
against  his  own  wishes  and  desires, 
but  he  desired  now  to  withdraw  that 
letter  and  send  the  Premier  one  at  a 
subsequent  date,  and  suggested  that  he 
would  be  home  on  the  27th  or  there- 
abouts, and  to  have  the  letter  dated 
not  the  date  of  the  ioth  September, 
but  about  the  27th,  when  he  would  be 
at  home. 

Q. — What  did  you  say  as  to  that? 
A. — T  said  I  did  not  have  the  letter; 
that  I  had  not  seen  it  since  I  handed 
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it  to  Mr.  Aylesworth.  He  urged  very 
strongly  that  he  would  like  to  get  the 
letter,  as  it  placed  him  in  a  very  em- 
barrassing position  to  have  a  letter 
in  the  Premier's  hands  dated  the  loth 
of  September,  the  day  upon  which  he 
attended  the  Conservative  caucus.    He 

(2452) 

He  said  he  had  his  mind  made  up 
very  firmly  on  the  9th  of  September 
to  support  the  Government,  but  after 
the  speeches  he  had  heard  at  that  meet- 
ing that  afternoon,  he  was  more  firm- 
ly convinced  than  ever  that  Mr.  Whit- 
ney could  never  lead  the  opposition  to 
victory  in  this  Province.  I  said  to 
him  that  I  would  endeavor  to  get  him 
a  copy  of  the  letter,  that  I  did  not 
have  it,  and  mail  it  or  give  it  to  him. 
He  left  after  a  general  conversation, 
in  which  he  stated  that  he  was  going 
to  mail  the  Premier  this  letter,  a  copy 
of  this  letter  from  Gore  Bay,  and  that 
he  was  going  to  call  a  meeting  of  his 
constituents  and  announce  the  course 
he  proposed  to  pursue.  I  said  to  him, 
I  thought  that  was  the  correct  course 
for  him  to  pursue.  He  said  he  had 
not  any  doubt  whatever  that  his  con- 
stituents would  endorse  him  in  giving 
his  support  to  the   Government. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  said  about 
appointments  on  that  day?  A. — No, 
nothing  particularly.  The  getting  of 
the  letter  from  the  Premier,  and  to 
get  a  new  one  sent  there  instead  seem- 
ed to  be  the  main  thing  that  he  was 
after. 

Q. — Anything  discussed  about  the 
Crown  Lands  on  that  day?  A. — Yes, 
he  desired  to  get  a  position  for  his 
brother.  He  did  not  want,  he  said,  to 
have  him  in  the  inside  service,  because 
the  Conservatives  during  the  Session 
would  find  out  that  he  was  in  the  in- 
side service,  and  it  would  be  embar- 
rassing to  him,  and  he  preferred  hav- 
ing him  in  the  outside  service,  where, 
perhaps,    it   would    not   be    known. 

Q. — What  did  you  say  to  that?  A. 
—I  told  him  he  would  have  to  see  the 

(2453) 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  that  it 
was   a   matter   which    belonged   to    his 
Department. 

Q. — Do  you  as  a  matter  of  fact  inter- 
fere with  the  appointments  belonging 
to  other  departments?  A. — No.  I 
think  if  you  ask  my  colleagues,  they 
will  tell  you  thai  they  have  no  trouble 
from  any  interference  on  my  part  with 
regard   to   their   departments. 

Q. — Then,  that  interview  was  a  short 
one,  apparently?  A. — Well.  15  or  20 
minutes. 

Q. — Anything  said  on  that  occasion 
about  money  consideration,  or  patron- 
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age,    or    anything   else?     A. — Nothing 
whatever. 

Q. — The  next  time  you  saw  him  was 
when?  A. — The  23rd  of  October — I  did 
not  see  him   then  until  January. 

Q. — He  gives  the  date  as  the  13th, 
would  that  be  about  right?  A. — I 
would  assume  so.  It  was  after  the 
bye-elections,  at  any  rate. 

Q. — How  did  he  come  to  see  you 
after  the  bye-elections?  A.  —I  don't 
know. 

Q. — He  says  that  you  wanted  to 
see  him,  is  that  correct?  A. — I  did  not 
send  for  him.  I  expressed  no  desire 
to  see  him,  to  anyone. 

Q. — Did  you  ask  to  see  him?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — Directly  or  indirectly?  A. — Di- 
rectly nor  indirectly. 

Q. — Did  you  know  he  was  coming? 
A. — Not  until  he  arrived. 

Q. — Who  came  in  with  him,  or  at 
the  same  time  practically,  from  your 
office?  A. — I  think  that  is  the  occa- 
sion that  he  and  Mr.  Vance  were  there, 
and  both  cards  were  brought  in  to  me 
at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Costello. 

Q. — Well,  at  any  rate.  Mr.  Gamey 
came  in  and  saw  you?  A. — After  Mr. 
Vance. 

(2454) 

Q. — Did  anybody  come  in  with  him? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Anybody  come  in  immediately 
after  ?  A. — Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Cos- 
tello showed  him  in  on  that  occasion. 
Mr.  Myers  came  in  with  him  when  Mr. 
Gamey  was  coming  in.  Previously  to 
receiving  the  card,  I  had  sent  them, 
rang,  squeezed  the  button  for  Mr. 
Myers,  and  Mr.  Myers  came  in.  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Gamey,  and  brought  in  the 
letters. 

Q. — What  discussion  took  place  be- 
tween you  and  him  on  the  13th  ?  A. — 
He  first  of  all  spoke  about  the  lock- 
up keeper,  he  complained  that  the 
lock-up  keeper  at  Little  Current  was 
the  hotel  keeper,  and  he  thought  that 
it  was  a  very  inconsistent  position  for 
a  man  to  occupy  to  be  lock-up  keeper 
and  hotel  keeper.  "Fill  them  full, 
lock  them  up  and  let  them  out,"  wis 
the  expression  he  used,  or  to  that  ef 
feet.  I  quite  agreed  with  him.  I 
immediately  sent  for  Dr.  Chamber- 
lain. 

Q. — How  did  you  send  for  him  ?  A 
— I  pressed  the  button. 

Q. — You  have  connection  with  that 
office  ?  A. — We  have  connection  with 
all   the   heads   of   the    department. 

Q. — Did  Dr.  Chamberlain  come  in  ? 
A. — Dr.  Chamberlain  came  in  immedi- 
ately. 

Q.— Was  Mr.  Myers  still  there  ?  V 
— Mr.    Myers    was    still    there. 

Q. — Then  did  you  discuss  the  mat- 
ter   with   him    in    the.  presence    of    Or. 
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Chamberlain  about  the  lock-up  ?  A. 
—I  did. 

Q. — Anything  further  discussed  on 
that  occasion  ?  A. — Well,  he  thought 
that  the  lock-up  keeper  should  be  re- 
moved, and  the  lock-up  improved,  re- 
built, something  done,  at  any  rate,  to 
improve  its  condition.  I  said  to  Dr. 
Chamberlain    that   he   had   better  look 
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into  the  matter,  and  make  a  report  to 
me.  Mr.  Gamey  desired  to  have  the 
appointment  of  a  lock-up  keeper.  I 
think  he  mentioned  the  name  of  -Mr. 
McEachren,  that  he  desired  to  have 
appointed.  I  said  to  Dr.  Chamber- 
lain that  he  had  better  make  a  report 
to  me  on  the  matter,  "inquire  into  it, 
and  see  if  the  facts  were  as  reported, 
and  make  a  report. 

Q. — Then  was  there  anything  else 
discussed  between  you  ?  A. — Yes,  he 
discussed  as  to  what  they  proposed  to 
do  with  regard  to  a  License  Inspector, 
and  License  Commissioners.  I  list- 
ened to  him,  and  he  gave  his  ideas  as 
to  what  he  thought  ought  to  be  done. 

Q. — And  you  told  him  when  these  ap- 
pointments would  be  made,  did  you  ? 
A. — I  said  nothing  would  be  done  with 
regard  to  the  making  of  the  appoint- 
ments until  after  the  session  of  the 
House,  until,  I  mean,  after  the  open- 
ing  of   the    session. 

Q. — What  were  you  going  to  do  with 
reference  to  these  appointments,  if 
anything?  A. — Well,  at  the  opening 
of  each  session  of  the  Legislature,  we 
have  visits  from  numbers  of  the  most 
influential  and  prominent  men,  Liberal"; 
and  Conservatives,  in  the  district,  the 
various  outlying  districts,  that  come 
down  wanting  almost  everything  un- 
der the  sun  for  their  various  districts, 
and  we  have  an  opportunity  then  of 
conferring  with  them  with  regard  to 
matters  pertaining  to  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts. At  this  time,  or  prior  to  this. 
an  Order  in  Council  had  been  passed 
arranging  for  the  appointment  of  Li- 
cense Inspector  and  Commissioners  for 
the  various  ridings  of  this  district  that 
had  hitherto  been  one,  I  think  it  was 
one  constituency.       It  was  divided  in- 
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to  three.  I  said  to  him  that  the  ap- 
pointments would  have  to  be  made, 
would  not  be  made,  until  the  opening 
of  the  session.  Mr.  Gamey  said. 
"Why  don't  you  do  something  for  my 
brother  ?"  I  told  him  he  would  haw 
to  again  see  the  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands  with  regard  to  that.  He 
said  that  I  might  get  that  done  for 
him.  I  told  him  I  did  not  interfere  in 
the  department,  that  if  he  desired  to 
see  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands 
he  could   see   him  himself. 


Q. — Then  did  his  political  situation 
come  up  in  any  way  ?  A. — Yes  ;  1 
said  to  him  when  I  said  that  we  would 
have  to  confer  with  our  friends,  our 
political  friends,  with  regard  to  these 
appointments.  He  said,  "Then  you 
don't  consider  me  a  supporter  of  the 
Government  ?"  "Well,"  I  said,  "you 
take  a  very  peculiar  way  of  showing 
your  support  and  appreciation  of  the 
Government.  You  came  to  me  early 
in  September  and  you  stated  that  you 
were  going  to  support  the  Governm.-nt, 
give  the  Government  your  hearty  sup- 
port ;  you  sent  a  letter  to  the  Premier 
verifying  what  you  said  to  me,  you  at 
the  same  time  attended  a  convention  of 
the  Conservative  party  of  Ontario,  and 
denounced  the  Government,  then  you 
came  back  in  October  and  desired  to 
withdraw  the  letter  sent  to  the  Premier 
and  substitute  another  letter  of  a  later 
date,  therefore  showing  the  inconsist- 
ent position  you  occupied  on  the  10th, 
and  now  you  have  just  returned  from 
North  Perth,where  you  have  taken  part 
in  the  bye-elections,  and  you  desire  to 
show  your  appreciation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  this  way  and  your  hearty 
support.  We  propose  to  consult  our 
friends  with  regard     to  these  appoint- 
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ments,  as  we  do.       Had  you  been" — he 
did   not  seem  to  like   the  tone   of   the 
conversation  very  much. 

Q. — Did  you  state  to  him  what  he 
should  do  in  any  way  ?  A. — I  said  to 
him  that  if  he  had  his  mind  made  up, 
he  emphasized  the  fact  that  he  had 
again  beeji  induced  to  go  to  North 
Perth,  that  they  told  him  about  the 
campaign  they  were  going  to  put  up, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Government  was 
sure,  they  were  going  to  win  the  bye- 
elections,  and  he  thought  he  'had  bet- 
ter go,  he  knew  he  could  not  do  any 
harm  or  any  particular  good.  I  said 
to  him,  "Evidently  you  did  not  do  very 
much  harm."  Then  I  said  to  him. 
"Now  you  told  me  you  were  going  to 
call  a  public  meeting,  and  announce 
your  position  to  your  constituents  ; 
you  did  not  do  that.  The  only  way 
for  you  to  pursue,  the  only  course  for 
you  to  pursue,  is  for  you  to  either  call 
your  meeting,  write  a  letter  to  the 
press,  or  publish  an  interview  stat- 
ing the  course  you  intend  to  pursue  ; 
the  only  frank  and  square  way  to  do 
is  to  announce  it  in  that  way." 

Q.— -What  did  he  say  to  that  ?  A.— 
Well,  he  said  he  had  spoken  to  a 
great  many  of  his  constituents,  and 
they  had  endorsed  that  course,  en- 
dorsed the  course  he  was  pursuing. 
Then  he  said,  "I  think  the  best  way  to 
place  myself  before  the  people  is  by 
an  interview."  I  said,  "Then  why 
don't  you  do  it.  you  said  you  were  go- 
ing to  do   it,  if  you  are  going  to   an- 
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nounce  yourself,  I  think  you  should 
say  so  frankly  and  squarely  to  the 
press,  and  give  your  reasons." 

Q. — Well,  he  agreed  to  that,  did  he? 
A. — He  agreed  to   that. 

Q. — What  did  he  say  about  the  inter- 
view, just  let  us  get  the 
general  character  of  the  con- 
versation,        as  to         how         the 

(2458) 

interview  was  to  be  got  up?  A.-  He 
asked  me  if  I  would  prepare  one  for 
him.  I  said,  "No,  he  had  better  pre- 
pare it  himself."  He  said  he  did  not 
know  just  how  to  do  that.  I  said  that 
it  was  not  a  difficult  matter,  that  if 
he  desired  to  be  interviewed,  any  of 
the  newspapers  would  publish  his  in- 
terview, but  he  suggested  that  he 
would  rather  give  it  to  them  in  a  de- 
finite and  distinct  shape  so  that  there 
could  be  no  misconstruction  placed 
upon  hrs  attitude,  and  urged  me  to 
prepare   it   for    him. 

Q. — What  did  you  say  ?  A. — I  took 
down  some  notes  of  what  he  said,  and 
while  I  was  taking  down  the  notes,  he 
said,  well,  I  think  I  had  better  confer 
with  my  friends  a  little  more  fully 
with  regard  to  this,  and  I  will  come 
down  later  on  and  I  will  announce  it 
then. 

Q. — Did  you  take  down  what  he  said 
to  you  as  nearly  as  you  could  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — In  pencil  ?      A. — In  pencil. 

Q. — Then  was  that  all  that  practi- 
cally took  place  on  that  interview  of 
the  13th  of  January  ?  A. — As  far  as 
I  can  recollect  just  now. 

Q. — Now  on  the  23rd  of  October  in- 
terview, did  you  know  at  that  time 
whether  his  protest  had  been  disposed 
of,  or  when  it  was  to  be  disposed  of  ? 
A. — I  did  not. 

Q.—  Whether  it  was  the  5th  of  Oct- 
ober or  25th,  you  did  not  know  ?  A. — 
I  did  not. 

Q. — He  says  the  reason  given  was  a 
suggestion  of  yours  to  have  this  letter 
post-dated  after  the  disposition  of  his 
protest.  A. — There  was  no  sugges- 
tion from  me.  His  statement  was  ab- 
solutely and  distinctly  that  he  de- 
sired  to  withdraw  that  letter  -"  .  - 
t"  change  the  date  on  it  on  accounl 
of  his  having  a   Conservative  caucus. 

1 2459) 

The  Chancellor  :  Did  yO"U  know- 
where  the  letter  was?  A. — Nol  :;t 
thai    time. 

Q. — Apart  from  his  own  statement  ? 
A— No. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Then  your  next  inter- 
view. I   understand,  was,  according  to 
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Mr.  Gamey,  on  the  28th  day  of  Jan- 
uary ?  Do  you  recollect  that  ?  A.— 
No  interview.  I  recollect  his  tele- 
phoning me  on  the  28th  of  January. 

The  Chancellor  :  Telephoned  you 
from  the  city  did  he  ?  -A. — Yes,  my 
Lord,  on  the  28th  of  January.  I 
was  in  my  office  in  the  forenoon,  and 
Mr.  Myers,  I  think  it  was,  said  that 
Mr.  Gamey  desired  to  speak  to  me.  I 
connected  my  'phone,  made  the  usual 
connection  and  spoke  over  the  'phone. 
He  said  Mr.  Gamey  is  speaking.  I 
said  yes.  He  said.  I  would  like  to  see 
you  to-day.  I  told  him  that  I  could 
not  see  him  to-day.  that  I  had  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Trust  and  Guar- 
antee Company  on  that  afternoon,  and 
my  time  was  fully  occupied,  but  that 
I  would  seem  him  to-morrow.  He 
said  what  time.  Well,  I  said,  say 
to-morrow  afternoon  about  2  o'clock. 
He  asked  me  if  I  had  the  interview 
ready  ;  I  told  him  no,  but  I  would 
have  it  ready  for  him  by  that  time. 
He  switched  off,  said  that  would  do. 
and  that  was  the  end  of  it  on  the  28th. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Did  he  see  you  on 
the  29th  ?      A. — Yes,  he  did. 

Q. — About  what  time  did  he  see  you 
on  the  29th  ?  A. — After  I  came  back 
from  lunch  he  was,  I  think,  there 
waiting  for  me. 

Q. — And  in  the  meantime  what  had 
you  done  with  reference  to  the  so-call- 
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ed  Globe  interview  ?  A. — I  rang  the 
button,  Mr.  Yokome  came  in.  he  was 
doing  some  work  for  me  in  the  outer 
office.  I  dictated  to  him  the  inter- 
view practically  as  it  appeared,  and 
practically  as  it  is  on  file  in  court.  I 
said  to  him  after  he  had  extended,  he 
writes  longhand,  after  he  had  it  ex- 
tended, to  give  it  to  Mr.  Myers,  and 
have  Mr.  Myers  make  a  duplicate  copy 
of  it.  Mr.  Myers  made  a  duplicate 
copy  of  it.  and  it  was  on  my  desk  when 
1  returned  in  the  afternoon  between  4 
and  5  o'clock  from  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Trust  Company. 

Q. —  Then  you  -aw  Mr.  Gamey  later 
on,    did   you,    on    the   29th? 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  next  dav  ? 
This  is  the  28th  ?       A.—  The  28th. 

Q. — It  was  placed  on   your   desk  on 

the    28th    ? 

Mr.  Johnston:  1  am  -peaking  now 
of  the  20th.  A. — Yes,  he  came  in  to 
sec   me   011    the   29th   about   2  o'clock. 

Q.— Who  1-  Mr.  Yokome  ?  A.— Mr. 
Yokome  is  in  my  employ  at  Peter- 
borough,  and  1  frequently  have  him 
come  t.>  Toronto  to  do  special  work 
for  me.  newspaper  work  sometimes. 

Q. — Ts  he  a  new-paper  man  ?  V — 
Yes. 
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Q. — And  in  the  afternoon  of  the  29th 
you  saw  Mr.  Gamey  ?      A. — I  did. 

Q  — About  what  hour  ?  A.— About 
lunch.       Perhaps  2  or  2.15. 

Q.— Did  you  have  any  conversation 
with  him  on  that  first  meeting  ?  A. — 
In  the  afternoon,  yes. 

Q. — What  happened  ?  A. — He  came 
in  and  asked  me  if  I  had  the  inter- 
view ready,  I  said  I  had.  I  gave  it  to 
him,  and  he  thought  it  was  a  little 
too  strong,  he  thought  it  was  perhaps 
going  a  little  further  in  his  support  to 
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the  Government  than  he  would  care 
to  announce.  He  said  that  he  would 
take  it  away  and  make  some  altera- 
tions in  it  and  let  me  see  it  during  the 
afternoon.  I  told  him  that  we  had  a 
council  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  and 
that  I  could  not  see  him  until  after 
council.  We  usually  at  that  time  of 
the  year  do  not  get  out  of  council  until 
between  5,  or  sometimes  6  o'clock,  or 
sometimes  afterwards.  He  took  away 
the  copy  with  him. 

Q. — Did  you  see  him  again  that  day  r 
A. — I  did,  about  a  quarter  to  six,  or 
about   six   o'clock. 

Q. — Did  he  bring  back  the  inter- 
view ?  A. — He  brought  back  the  in- 
terview. 

Q. — WThat  condition  was  it  in?  \.— 
It  was  changed  and  altered. 

Q. — In  the  condition  in  which  it  ap- 
pears here  ?  A. — In  the  condition  in 
which  it  appears  here. 

Q. — Have  you  seen  it  here  ?  A. — 
.No,  I  have  not  seen  it  since  it  was  put 
into  court. 

Q. — This  is  it  ?  A. — Oh,  as  far  as  I 
can  tell,  these  changes  were  made, 
and  that  was  made,  the  writing  was  all 
made.  I  suppose  that  was  made.  I 
could  not  say.  I  remember  distinct- 
ly the  writing  was  made. 

Q. — When  he  brought  it  in.  was  any- 
thing said  between  you  ?  A. — No,  he 
said    he    had    moderated    it. 

Q. — Did  you  look  at  it  ?      A.— I  did. 

Q. — Did  you  express  any  approval 
or  disapproval  ?  A. — I  did  not  ex- 
press  any   approval   or   disapproval. 

Q. — Then  what  was  done  ?  A. — He 
went  out  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Ham- 
mond. 

(2462) 

Q. — That  is  as  far  as  you  know  ? 
A.— As  far  as  I  know. 

Q. — Did  you  see  him  again  ?  A. — 
That    evening  ? 

Q.— Yes.       A.— No. 

Q. — Was  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan  there 
that  evening  ?  A. — Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge.      I  did  not  see  him. 


Q. — Did  you  have  any  parcel,  or 
money,  or  bills  of  any  kind  that  you 
gave  to  Mr.  Sullivan  on  that  even- 
ing ?  A. — I   had  not. 

Q. — An   envelope  ?       A. — No. 

Q.— Did  Gamey  ?       A.— No. 

Q. — Or  anybody  ?  A. — None  what- 
ever. 

Q. — Then,  so  far  as  the  interview  is 
concerned,  there  was  no  money  pass- 
ed, directly  or  indirectly  ?  A. — Direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  between  Mr.  Gamey. 
Mr.    Sullivan   or  myself. 

Q. — When  did  you  next  see  Mr. 
Gamey  ?  A. — I  saw  him  in  the  Leg- 
islature. 

Q. — That  was  the  only  time  you  saw 
him  ?  A. — That  was  the  only  time  I 
saw  him. 

Q. — Did  you  see  Frank  Sullivan  be- 
fore you  saw  Gamey  in  the  Legisla- 
ture ?  A. — I  saw  Frank  Sullivan  the 
day  before  the  House  opened. 

Q. — Where  did  you  see  him?  A.— 
I  am  pretty  certain  it  was  the  day  be- 
fore the  House  opened.  I  saw  him 
in   the   corridor. 

Q.— That  would  be  the  9th  of 
March  ?      A.— Yes. 

Q. — The  House  opened  on  the  10th  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.— Did  he  speak  to  you  ?  A.— Yes, 
I  was  going  to  the  Premier's  office  and 
he  motioned  to  me  and  I  stopped  for  a 
moment.  He  said  "I  don't  believe  that 
fellow  Gamey  is  going  to  support  the 
Government."  I  said  I  did  not  care 
whether  he  did  or  not,  I  never  expect- 
ed that  he  would. 
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A. — I  passed 


Q. — You  passed  on 
on   and   left  him. 

Q. — Tell  us  what  took  place  before 
I  go  into  Mr.  Gamey's  statement  for  a 
moment,  what  took  place  with  refer- 
ence to  that  letter  of  September  10th, 
with  regard  to  the  copy  I  mean,  where 
did  you  get  the  letter  ?  A. — I  went 
to  the  Premier's  office  to  see  the  Pre- 
mier. He  said  that  the  Premier  had 
the  letter.       The  Premier  was  out. 

Q— This  would  be  about  the  23rd 
of  October  ?  A. — About  that  time.  I 
cannot  fix  the  date.  He  fixes  it  the 
23rd  or  24th. 

Q. — You  do  not  contradict  him  as  to 
that  ?  A. — No,  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  date. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Gamey  say  anything 
about  how  the  Premier  got  the  letter  ? 
A. — He  left  the  impression  upon  my 
mind  that  he  had  sent  it  to  the  Pre- 
mier. 

Q. — At  any  rate,  you  knew  nothing 
of  it  ?       A. — I  knew  nothing  of  it. 
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Q. — Then  you  went  to  the  Premier's 
office  ?      A.— The  Premier  was  out. 

Q. — Did  you  get  the  letter  ?  A. — 
I  did,  I  went  to  the  Premier's  private 
secretary  and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Gamey. 

Q. — What  did  you  do  with  it,  I  do 
not  care  what  took  place  between  you 
and  the  secretary  ?  A. — I  had  a  copy 
of  the  letter  made  and  gave  it  to  Mr. 
Myers  to  mail  to  Mr.  Gamey. 

Q. — Who  made  the  copy  ?  A. — Mr. 
Ford. 

Q. — Will  you  tell  me  how  Mr.  Ford 
came  to  make  the  copy  ?  A. — I  met 
Mr.  Ford  as  I  came  out  of  the  Pre- 
mier's private  office,  at  least  where  his 
officers  work,  his  private  officers,  the 
ante-room,  and  I  met  Mr.  Ford  there, 
and  I  asked  Mr.  Ford  if  he  would  make 
a  copy  of  this  for  me.  that  my  secre- 
tary was  busy. 

Q. — Was  that  the  fact  that  he  was 
busy  ?       A. — That   was    the   fact. 

(2464) 

Q. — Did  you  say  anything  more  to 
Mr.  Ford  than  that  ?  A.— I  did  not 
say  anything  more  to  him.  I  said  to 
him  to  date  it  the  27th,  that  Mr. 
Gamey   wanted  it  dated  the  27th. 

Q- — Then  shortly  afterwards  you  got 
the  letter  or  the  copy  ?  A. — It  was 
on  my  desk  when  T  came  back. 

The  Chancellor  :  What  was  on  your 
desk  when  you  came  back  ?  A. — The 
original  and  the  copy  of  the  letter  of 
the   10th   of   September. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Was  there  any  other 
reason  for  getting  Mr.  Ford  to  make 
this  copy,  excepting  what  you  have 
told   us  ?       A. — Nothing  whatever. 

Q- — Any  significance  in  it  whatever? 
A. — Nothing  whatever.  Mr.  Ford  had 
done  a  great  deal  of  work  for  me  dur- 
ing the  summer,  while  the  Premier  and 
the  Attorney-General  were  in  Eng- 
land. The  secretaries  of  the  various 
departments  performed  the  work  that 
had  to  be  done  by  the  different  de- 
partments, no  matter  what  Minister 
transacted    that    business. 

Q- — They  would  not  have  very  much 
to  do  ?  A. — No,  they  did  not  have 
very  much  to  do.  but  I  had  a  good 
deal  of  work  to  do  with  Mr.  Ford,  and 
he  and  I  became  pretty 

Q. — I  know  that,  but  when  the  Min- 
isters were  away  their  private  secre- 
taries had  very  little  to  do  ?  A. — Oh. 
very  little  to  do,  except  it  was  given 
to    them   by   the    Ministers. 

Q. — Then  what  did  you  do  with  the 
copy  of  the  letter  you  got  ?  A. — I 
gave  that  to  Mr.  Myers. 

Q— With  instructions  ?  A.— To 
send    it    if    it   could    reach    the    Walker 
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House  to-day  to  send  it  to  the 
Walker  House,  and  if  it  did  not  reach 
the  Walker  House  to  send  it  to  Gore 
Bay,  as  he  expected  to  leave  the 
Walker  House  that  night. 

(2465) 

Q. — And  the  original?  I  sent 
back  to  the  Premier's  office. 

Q. — And  then  you  never  saw  it 
until  when  ?  A. — Until  it  appeared 
here. 

Q. — Did  you  know  or  hear  of  any- 
thing in  connection  with  timber  deals, 
mining  concessions  or  anything  of  that 
sort  as  regards  the  Sullivans,  Gamey 
or  Jones,  or  any  of  these  people  ?  A. 
— I  heard  nothing  about  them  what- 
ever. 

Q. — They  do  not  belong  to  your  de- 
partment ?  A. — They  do  not  belong 
to  my  department. 

Q. — I  will  tell  you  what  Mr.  Gamey 
says  with  regard  to  the  29th  of  Janu- 
ary. Page  126,  "I  went  back  after  6 
o'clock,"  and  he  showed  you  the  in- 
terview and  you  said  that  that  would 
do,  you  guessed,_  and  that  you  told 
him,  "now  you  take  it  out  to  the  other 
office  and  give  it  to  The  Globe  report- 
er, and  that  money  question  will  be 
arranged,  I  will  fix  up  the  money."  Is 
that  true  ?  A. — It  is  not  true.  Abso- 
lutely untrue. 

Q. — "He  said  to  me  we  would  get  a 
payment,  a  cash  payment  with  that  of 
$1,000  if  I  signed  that  interview.  That 
is  what  Sullivan  said,  so  that  he  under- 
stood what  Mr.  Stratton  meant  by  the 
money."  "When  I  was  talking  to  The 
Globe  reporter  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan 
came  into  that  office,  that  is  the  outer 
office  of  Mr.  Stratton.  and  he  said. 
"Well.  I  am  ready  now,"  so  I  got  up 
and  started  out  with  him,  and  Mr.  Sul- 
livan went  out  into  the  hall  ahead  of 
me.  Mr.  Stratton  and  I  spoke  a 
moment  or  two  in  the  vestibule  be- 
tween the  two  offices."  Is  that  cor- 
rect ?       A. — I   did  not. 

Q. — "And  Mr.  Stratton  said  I  have 
given  Frank  Sullivan  so  many  fifties. 
twenties,  tens  and  fives,  making  $r,- 
000."  T-i  that  true  ?  A. — It  is  not 
true.       It   is   purely   an  invention. 

(2466) 

Q. — Had  you  given  that  to  Frank 
Sullivan?  A. — I  had  not  in  any  man- 
ner, shape  or  form. 

Q. — Is  it  true  that  you  told  Frank 
Sullivan  you  had  $750  in  your  own  of- 
fice and  got  $250  out  of  the  Attorney- 
General's  Department?  A. — It  is  un- 
true. 

Q. — Had  they  money  in  the  Attor- 
ney-General's Department?  A. — I  tried 
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once  to  get  a  five-dollar  bill  changed 
in  the  Building,  and  could  not  get  it 
done. 

Q. — In  that   Department?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — There  is  no  money-producing 
branch  in  the  Attorney-General's  De- 
partment?    A. — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q. — Then,  he  says  that  in  the  after- 
noon he  had  spoken  of  writing  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Whitney,  that  he  agreed  to 
write  a  letter  that  night  to  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, telling  him  of  his  taking  an  inde- 
pendent stand?  A. — He  never  men- 
tioned Mr.  Whitney's  name  to  me  on 
that  occasion. 

Q. — And  that  you  said  Mr.  Whitney 
should  know  something  about  it?  A. — 
I  was  not  troubling  myself  about  Mr. 
Whitney.  I  never  said  anything  of 
the  kind. 

Q. — Then  he  says  at  page  140,  "Mr. 
Stratton  told  me  I  would  have  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  riding  and  I  sent  a  list 
of  road  grants  that  would  be  required 
for  the  riding."  A. — And  I  transferred 
them  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  that  has  charge  of  Colonization 
Roads.  I  promised  him  no  patronage, 
none  whatever.  The  most  I  said  to 
him  was  what  I  stated  a  few  moments 
ago. 

Q. — He  says  that  at  that  same  in- 
terview, on  the  29th  of  January  that 
occurred,  and  "I  furnished  the  names 
of  the  License  Board  on  his  return 
and  also  a  lock-up  keeper  at  Little 
Current?     A. — It  is   not  true.      I   told 

(2467) 

him  that  no  appointments  would  be 
made  until  after  the  opening  of  the 
House.  We  had  not  had  any  report 
from  Dr.  Chamberlain  with  regard  to 
the  matter. 

Q. — Now,  after  the  10th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, or  the  9th  day  of  September, 
the  first  letter  that  I  find  is  one  of 
September  the  29th  from  Gamey  to 
you  about  the  petition  of  the  lumber 
company  to  have  Thomas  Flesher  ap- 
pointed a  J.  P.  Is  that  the  first  cor- 
respondence that  you  had?  A. — That 
is  the  first  correspondence  that  I  had 
with   him.      (Exhibit   7.) 

Q. — And  what  did  you  do  with  that? 
A. — I  transferred  it  to  the  Attorney- 
General's  branch. 

Q. — By  a  letter  dated  October  the 
2nd?  A. — I  suppose  so,  if  that  is  the 
date  of  it. 

Q. — See  if  this  is  the  letter?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — October  the  2nd,  that  is  Exhibit 
7-  A. — That  is  the  letter  and  the  pe- 
tition. 

Q. — Then,  the  petition  was  for- 
warded you  say  at  the  same  time. 
Now,    your   next    correspondence    with 


him  was,  you  wrote  on  the  2nd  ot  Oct- 
ober to  Mr.  Gamey?     A. — 1  did,  twice. 

Q. — Acknowledging  his  letter  ■,  re 
Flesher?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  telling  him  you  had  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  Attorney-General?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — Then  "'The  estimates  are  being 
prepared  for  the  coming  Session  and 
I  will  ask  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  to  speak  to  Mr.  Boyd."  A. — 
When  the  estimates  are  being  pre- 
pared."    Yes. 

Q. — That  was  that  he  might  know  in 
a  quiet  way  that  he  might  consult  him? 
A.— No. 

Q. — What  was  your  statement  with 
regard  to  that?  A. — He  had  spoken 
to  me  with  regard  to  Colonization 
Roads  and  his  letter  had  some  refer- 
ence to  them. 

(2468) 

Q. — It  says,  "Might  let  Mr.  Boyd 
know  in  a  quiet  way  that  he  might 
consult  me."  That  is  what  Mr.  Gamey 
wrote  you  on  the  29th  September. 
Then  your  letter  is,  speak  to  Mr. 
Boyd  in  the  direction  intimated  in  your 
letter.  A. — Yes,  that  is  in  the  direc- 
tion that  Mr.  Latchford  would  refer 
perhaps  his  recommendations,  as  he  al- 
ways does,  to  the  Inspector  of  Coloni- 
zation Roads  for  his  approval.  When 
I  say  "always  does,"  perhaps  not  the 
invariable  rule,   but  most   general. 

Q. — Then  he  .wrote  on  the  2nd  of 
October  about  railway  passes?  A. — 
Yes,  that  is  the  same  letter,  if  I  re- 
member correctly. 

Q. — The  same  letter.  Did  you  get 
railway  passes?  A. — I  did  not.  I 
made  no  effort  to  get  them.  I  referred 
him  to  the  proper  quarters. 

Q.—  The  C.  P.  R.  and  G.  T.  R. 
general  managers?  A. — The  railway 
companies. 

Q. — On  the  same  day  you  wrote  to 
him  "would  you  approve  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  late  returning  officer  as 
returning  officer  for  the  referendum?" 
A. — Yes,  I  had  intimated  to  him  when 
he  was  in  earlier  on  the  first  occasion 
that  if  I  thought  of  it  I  would  write 
him  and  I   did  so. 

Q. — On  the  7th  of  October  he  writes 
back  recommending  Mr.  E.  H.  Jack- 
son, the  Sheriff,  and  that  letter  is  ack- 
nowledged by  your  secretary?  A. — I 
was  out  of  the  city,  I  did  not  know 
anything  about  it. 

Q. — Then  your  next  correspondence 
with  him  or  him  with  you  is  the  4th 
of  November,  1902.  "Could  I  borrow 
$2,000  and  give  my  notes  for  it.  repay- 
able after  the  first  Session."  Was 
there  any  occasion  or  reason  given  to 
him  to  make  such  a  request  to  you?  A. 
— None  whatever. 
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Q. — Did  you  pay  any  attention  to 
the   letter?     A. — None   whatever. 

(2469) 

Q. — Did  you  ever  refer  to  it  again? 
A. — I   never  did. 

Q. — Or  answered  it  in  any  way?  A. 
— 1  never  did.  I  understand  since  the 
statement  was  opened  that  my  secre- 
tary acknowledged  it.  I  think  he  told 
me,  if  I  remember  correctly,  at  the 
time — that  he  did. 

Q. — So  it  was  acknowledged?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Gamey  know  your  po- 
sition with  financial  institutions?  A. 
— I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Gamey  may 
have  known.  I  supposed  when  I  saw 
the  letter  that  he  wanted  to  borrow 
$2,000.  I  hadn't  any  $2,000  to  loan 
him.  Q. — He  said  "I  can  make  some 
money  by  some  timber  land,  that  he 
only  has  an  option  for  a  week,  and  he 
does  not  want  a  delay  in  answer?"  A. 
— I   never  replied   to  his   letter. 

Q. — Then,  on  the  5th  of  November 
he  refers  to  Thomas  Flesher  again.  A. 
— What  does  he  say  there. 

Q. — He  said  "I  sent  in  a  petition  a 
short  time  ago  for  the  appointment  of 
Thomas  Flesher  as  J.  P.  at  Spanish 
River,  on  Aird  Island,  and  >ou  told 
me  he  had  been  appointed."  What  do 
you  say?  A. — I  do  not  remember  hav- 
ing told  him  he  was  appointed.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  it.  He 
might  have  been  appointed  at  that 
time.     What  is  my  reply  to  that? 

Q. — Exhibit  33,  this  is  the  letter? 
A. — I  do  not  remember  anything  about 
it. 

Q. — Have  you  any  recollection  of 
anything  that  was  done  with  it  at  all? 
A. — Not  unless  there  is  something  to 
show  for  it.  Perhaps  my  Secretary 
transferred  it  to  the  Attorney-General's 
Department. 

Q. — That  would  be  the  proper  place 
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Q. — Then  the  next  letter  is  that  of 
January  13th,  about  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Piatt?  A. — As  an  issuer  of  mar- 
riage licenses. 

Q.— Yes?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — You  had  no  personal  corre- 
spondence with  him  in  regard  to  that? 
A. — No,  he  wrote  with  regard  to  that 
I  made  inquiry  and  found  there  was 
already  two  issuers  of  marriage  li- 
censes at  Gore  Bay.  There  was  no 
necessity  for  a  third,  and  I  did  not 
make  the  appointment. 

Q. — Then  we  have  a  letter  put  in 
here  which  no  doubt  you  have  seen  or 
heard  of.  signed  X.  Y.  Z..  written  by 
Frank  Sullivan.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  that"  A. — Nothin.tr  what- 
ever. 
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Q. — Did  you  ever  hear  about  it?  A. 
— Not  until  it  appeared  in  the  House. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
instructions  that  were  given  to  Mr. 
Gamey  about  attending  his  Executive 
meeting  on  the  16th?     A. — No. 

Q. — Had  you  anything  to  do  with 
that  at   all?     Nothing  wliatever. 

Q. — Had  you  anything  to  do,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  with  any  of  Frank 
Sullivan's  letters  to  Mr.  Gamey?  A. — 
Nothing  whatever. 

Q. — Did  you  know  they  were  being 
written?  A. — I  did  not  know  they  were 
being  written.  He  had  never  conferred 
with   me   with   regard   to   them. 

Q. — Had  Gamey  ever  told  you  that 
he  had  received  letters  from  Mr.  Frank 
Sullivan?     A. — Never. 

Q. — Then  you  heard  Mr.  Gamey's 
statement  in  the  House?     A. — I  did. 

Q. — And  shortly  after  you  sent  your 
resignation  to  the  Premier?    A. — I  did. 

(2470 

Q. — Which  was  not  accepted?  A. — 
It  was  not  accepted.  I  sent  it  to  him 
on    Friday.    I    think    it    was. 

Q. — And  this  affair  in  the  House 
took  place  on?     A. — Wednesday. 

Q. — Now.  in  your  relations  with  Mr. 
Gamey  from  the  time  that  you  fir>t 
met  him  down  to  the  present  time, 
has  there  been  in  any  way.  quite  apart 
from  the  dates  which  we  have  been 
discussing,  has  there  been  any  mone- 
tary or  other  consideration  passing  be- 
tween you  and  him  or  intended  to  pass 
between  you  and  him?  A. — Nothing 
whatever. 

Q. — Has  there  been  anything,  so  far 
as  you  are  concerned,  of  any  corrupt 
nature — you  know  what  I  mean  by 
that — between  you  and  Mr.  Gamey 
with  reference  to  patronage,  protest  or 
money  or  any  other  consideration"  A. 
— Nothing  whatever.  Mr.  Gamey 
never  said  anything  improper  to  me. 

Q. — Or  yon  to  him?  A. — Or  I  to 
him. 

Q. — Or  anything  done?  A. — Or  any- 
thing whatever. 

Q. — One  way  or  the  other5  A.— 
One  way  or  the  other. 

Q. — Now,  in  his  statement  in  the 
House  he  says  that  after  helping  his 
friends  in  the  Perth  bye-elections  that 
he  saw  the  Sullivans,  and  they  said 
that  you  wanted  to  see  him.  "That  he 
was  getting  afraid  of  him  since  he  had 
pone  up  to  Perth."  Is  that  correct? 
A. — No,  T  was  not  afraid  of  him  I 
never  expected  he  was  going  to  sup- 
Hie  Government.  I  nevei  said 
anything  to  the  Sullivans  about  want- 
in^  tii  see  Mr.  Gamey. 

Q—  He  said  he  made  an  appointment 
witli  you  for  January  13th.  and  when 
he   was   called   in   "Straiten     asked   me 
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why  I  was  in  Perth,  and  I  told  him  T 
had  no  agreement  with  him  before 
the  voting  in  the  House."  A. — He  had 
no  agreement  with  me  and  that  was 
not  the  tenor  of  the  conversation.  He 
came  in  for  patronage;  he  came  in  to 

(2472) 
get  some  appointments  made,  and  then 
I  thought  it  was  a  very  peculiar  thing 
for  a  man  occupying  the  position  he 
had,  in  view  of  the  conversation  he  had 
had  with  me,  to  come  in  asking  for 
patronage,  and  I  said:  "It  is  a  peculiar 
way  you  have  of  supporting  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

Q. — But  this  did  not  take  place  as 
to  his  telling  you  he  had  no  agree- 
ment with  you  before  the  vote  in  the 
House?    A. — No,  none  whatever. 

Q. — That  is  from  the  printed  state- 
ment in  the  House?  A. — He  never  had 
any  agreement  of  any  kind  with  me. 

Q. — That  you  asked  him  why  he  had 
altered  the  letter,  and  that  he  gave  an 
evasive  answer?  A. — I  never  knew  the 
letter  was  altered  until  he  made  his 
statement  in  the  House.  The  letter 
was  not  altered  in  my  presence,  be- 
cause I  had  not  the  letter.  I  got  the 
letter  for  him.  gave  it  to  Mr.  Myers, 
and  he  mailed  the  letter  to  the  Prem- 
ier or  someone  for  him,  and  I  never 
knew,  because  the  Premier  had  not 
mentioned  it  to  me  that  the  letter  was 
amended. 

Q. — Gamev  mailed  it  to  the  Premier? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.— Did  you  ask  him  what  he  had 
done  with  the  letter,  or  why  he  had 
altered  it?  A. — No,  I  did  not  know  it 
had  been  altered. 

Q.— At  that  interview,  which  would 
be  the  13th  of  January,  did  Dr.  Cham- 
berlain go  out  before  Mr.  Gamey  went 
out?J  A. — No,  Dr.  Chamberlain  re- 
mained and  we  discussed  matters  about 
coal  for  some  time  after  Mr.  Gamey 
left.  There  was  considerable  trouble 
with  regard  to  coal  for  some  of  the 
outlying  jails. 

Q. — Then  he  says  you  gave  him  par- 
ticulars of  the  coalition  deal  on  that 
occasion?  A. — No,  I  gave  him  no  par- 
ticulars of  any  coalition  deal. 

(2473) 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Blake: 
Q. — If  I  did  not  misunderstand  you, 
Mr.  Stratton,  you  made  the  statement 
that  after  what  -took  place  on  the  10th 
of  September,  read  by  you  on  the  nth, 
you  were  not  relying  on  Mr.  Gamey 
for  support?     A. — I  was  not. 

Q. — The  fact  of  his  statement  made 
to  you  differing  so  entirely  from  the 
statement  that  was  made  at  the  Con- 
servative meeting?  A. — I  do  not  un- 
derstand your  question,  Mr.   Blake. 


Q. — Was  it  because  of  the  absolute 
difference  in  the  statement  made  to  you 
from  that  which  was  made  at  the  Con- 
servative   Convention?     A. — Partly   so. 

Q. — Nothing  could  be  more  different 
from  the  statement  made  to  you,  and 
that  made  at  the  Conservative  Con- 
vention? A. — They  were  entirely  dif- 
ferent as  reported. 

Q- — Do  you  say  there  was  some 
other  element  in  your  mind  which  pre- 
vented you  from  looking  on  Mr. 
Gamey  as  a  supporter.     A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  was  that?  A. — I  had  un- 
derstood that  Mr.  Gamey  was  some- 
what doubtful  in  his  actions. 

Q- — You  had  understood  that  he  was 
somewhat  doubtful  in  his  actions?  A. 
— Yes. 

Q. — His  actions  political  or  in  what 
respect?     A. — Otherwise. 

Q. — What  do  you  mean  by  other- 
wise? A.— I  mean  that  I  had  heard 
on  various  occasions  that  Mr.  Gamey 
was  perhaps  not  altogether  to  be  re- 
lied upon  as  to  his  statements.  ' 

Q. — Other  than  political?  A. — Yes, 
other   than    political. 

Q. — Because  you  know  there  are 
a  great  many  men  whose     words   we 
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would  take  otherwise,  but  would  not 
take  politically.  You  know  that  ?  A. — 
I    have   heard   it   said. 

Q- — And  possibly  you  have  experi- 
enced it.     You  are  no  child  ?  A. — No. 

Q. — You  have  experienced  it  ?  A. — 
Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  have  par- 
ticularly. 

Q- — You  really  say  that  you  don't 
know  that,  but  you  knew  then  that  he 
was  a  man.  according  to  the  reputa- 
tion given  to  you.  that  was  not  to  be 
relied  upon  in  his  statements  ?  A. — To 
some  extent. 

Q- — To  what  exent?  A. — To  some  ex- 
tent. 

Q.— Well,  to  what  extent  ?  A.— Well 
to   some  extent. 

Q- — To  what  extent  ?  A. — Which  is 
perhaps  equally  as  good  an  answer  as 
the  question. 

Q. — I  want  you  to  give  me  a  great 
deal  better  answer  than  the  question  ? 
A. — Well.  I  will  endeavor  to. 

Q. — Then  to  what  extent  ?  A. — Well. 
I  had  been  told  that  Mr.  Gamey  was 
somewhat  doubtful  in  his  statements 
and  that  it  was  questionable  if  he  would 
do  all  that  he  would  say  he  would  do 
politically. 

Q. — I  thought  you  said  this  was  the 
otherwise,  and  now  you  are  introducing 
the   political   element  ?   A. — Both. 

Q. — You  had  heard  that  in  both,  and 
how  long  before  this  meeting  in  Sep- 
tember  had   you  heard   that  ?   A. — Oh. 
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Mr.  Gamey's  name  had  been  discussed 
for  some  time  previously. 

Q. — How  long  before  that  meeting 
in  September  had  you  known  that  ? 
A. — Perhaps  some  months. 

Q. — Try  and  drop  the  perhaps  and 
give  me  something  certain.  How  long? 
A. — Well,  say  two  months,  some  time 
during  the  two  months. 

(2475) 

Q. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  on 
oath,  for  two  months  before  you  did 
know  that  ?  A.— Well,  during  the  two 
months  his  name  had  been  discussed. 

Q.— And  therefore  at  this  interview 
in  September  you  knew  the  class  of 
man  you   were   dealing     with  ?     A.— I 

did-  ,.  ,  .  -,    « 

Q. — And  utterly  unreliable  man  .'  A. 

— I    have   found   so   since. 

Q. — But  you  knew  it — I  am  asking 
you  your  information— then,  an  unre- 
liable man  ?  A.— I  have  found  so  since. 

Q—  I   am   asking  you   in    September 
at  this  interview  ?  A.— Well  you  can- 
not frighten  me. 

Q— That  is  impossible.  A.— 1  ou 
mav  as  well  speak  decently  and  quietly 
and  I  will  answer  you  to  the  best  of 
my  ability. 

Q_You  will  observe  your  own  de- 
meanor, if  you  please,  and  I  will  ob- 
serve mine.  Answer  the  question  in- 
stead of  wrangling.  You  knew  you 
were  dealing  with  an  unreliable  man. 
A. — I  won't  put  it  so  strongly  as  that. 

Q._ What  will  you  say  ?  A.— I  will 
say  I  was  dealing  with . 

Q — A  man  that  was  not  to  be  trust- 
ed ?  A. — I   was   not  dealing  with  him. 

Q. — Playing  with  him  then.  A  man 
that  was  not  to  be   trusted  ?  A.— No. 

Q. — Put  it  in  your  own  words  ?  A. — 
A  man  coming  to  my  office  that  had 
been  represented  to  me  to  be  careful 
of  him. 

Q. — Therefore  you  were  dealing  with 
a  man  that  you  had  been  told  to  be 
careful  of.  you  knew  that  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  you  saw  him  and  he  made 
representations  to  you  the^  day  before 
the  Conservative  convention  ?  A. — T 
did. 

Q._ Which  were  that  he  was  going 
to  support  the  Government  ?  A. — Yes. 

(2476) 

Q. — And  the  next  day  he  went  down 
and  denounced  the  Government  and 
presented  himself  as  an  out  and  out 
Conservative  ?  A. — T  believe   so. 

Q. — You  never  let  him  into  your  of- 
five  again  ?  A. — We  do  not  prevent  any 
person  in  tlie  Province  from  coming  in. 

Q. — You  do  not  employ  anyone  to 
keep   such   people   out    of   you     office  ? 
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A. — No,  it  is  a  public  office,  doing 
business   for    the  public. 

Q. — It  is  a  public  office  whatever 
may  be  done  in  it.  Then  so  that  there 
may  be  no  question,  another  statement 
that  you  make  that  the  protests  or  the 
attendance  on  the  protests  were  left  in 
your  hands,  you  remember  making 
that  statement  ?  A. — I  do. 

Q. — By  whom  were  they  left  in  your 
hands  ?  A. — By  the  Premier. 

Q. — You  prefer  the  term  "Pree- 
meer"  to  Premm-e-er"  ?  A. — Well  call 
it  "Premm-e-er"  if  you  wish. 

Q. — So  that  you  had'  the  Premier 
leaving  it  to  you,  and  who  else  or 
is  his  word  supreme  in  that  ?  A. — Is 
the   Premier's  word  supreme  ? 

Q. — Yes,  for  leaving  such  matters  ? 
A. — No,  when  the  Premier  left  for  the 
old  country  or  prior  to  his  leaving 
rather  he  requested  Mr.  Harcourt  to 
act  as  Premier  for  him  during  his  ab- 
sence. He  had  a  talk,  T  understood: 
I  suppose  that  is  not  evidence,  with 
Mr.  Harcourt  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Q. — Certainly  it  is  not  an  answer  to 
my  question  ?  A. — Wait.  I  am  com- 
ing to  your  question.  And  he  request- 
ed me  to  give  my  attention  to  the  pro- 
tests. 

Q. — That  was  known  generally  by  the 
other  Ministers  ?  A. — I  suppose  so. 

Q. — And  then  you  stated  that  you 
had:    T    did   not    catch    whether   it   was 

(2477^ 
two   or  three   meetings,   in    which   you 
arranged    that   there   were     not   to   be 
protests    in   a  very  large     number     of 
cases  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — How  many  cases  ?  A. — I  cannot 
say  definitely  and  distinctly. 

Q. — As  nearly  as  you  can  ?  A. — I 
would  think  perhaps  thirty  on  each 
side  ? 

Q. — But  Mr.  Gamey's  constituency 
was    not   embraced   in  those  ?  A. — No. 

Q. — And  there  was  a  petition  filed 
against  him  and  agents  sent  up  ?  A. — 
I  don't  think  it  was  filed  against  him 
at   that    time. 

Q. — At  which  time  ?  A. — At  the  time 
the  arrangement  was  being  made  about 
protests. 

Q. — T  am  not  saying  that  it  was,  but 
there  was  one  filed  against  him  ?  A. — 
I  believe  so. 

Q. — And  some  person  was  sent  up 
to  procure  the  information  ?  A. — I  un- 
derstod   so  from   Mr.   Grant's  evidence 

Q.— You  know  Mr.  J.  P.  Stanton  ? 
A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — Did  you  never  pay  him  any 
money  yourself  ?  A. — I  never  did. 

Q. — Tn  one  of  the  Greys  ?  A. — I  nev- 
er did. 

Q.— T  am  told  you  did  ?  A. — T  did 
not. 
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Q. — Do  you  know  of  his  being  paid  ? 
A. — I   do  not. 

Q. — You  swear  to  that  ?  A. — I  do. 

Q. — $25  a  day  paid  personally  by 
yourself  ?    A.— I    never    did. 

Q. — Did  you  know  of  his  being  paid 
that  ?  A. — Xo,  I  did  not. 

Q. — Did  you  know  of  his  being  em- 
ployed ?  A. — No,  you  are  absolutely 
misinformed. 

Q. — Perhaps  so. 

(2480) 

Q. — Then  you  stated  that  you  were 
not  treating  this  as  a  crisis  ?  A. — 
Xo. 

Q. — Would  you  treat  nothing  as  a 
crisis  unless  you  were  absolutely  de- 
feated ?  A. — Well,  we  had  no  reason 
to  think  from  the  information  that  we 
had  that  the  Province  was  opposed  to 
the  Government. 

Q. — You  did  not  ~  treat  it,  at  all 
events,  let  us  get  at  that  first  under 
oath,  you  did  not  treat  this  as  a  crisis  ? 
A. — Well,  I  don't  think  we  treated  it 
as  a  very  serious  crisis,  or  the  Pre- 
mier and  the  Attorney-General  would 
hardly  have  left  for  the  old  country. 

Q. — Why  he  ran  away  when  the 
wreck  was  coming.  That  is  often 
done.       A. — Oh,  no. 

Q. — It  is  open  to  that  more  than  to 
the  other  ?  A. — He  does  not  run 
away  very'much. 

Q. — He  may  be  a  little  slow  of  foot, 
but  he  got  out  of  the  road  ?  A. — He 
is  pretty  speedy  when  he  gets  a  gait 
on. 

Q. — Is  that  your  reason  for  saying 
it  was  not  a  very  severe  crisis,  that 
the  Attorney-General  remained  here  ? 
A. — The  Attorney-General  did  not  re- 
main. 

Q. — That  is  the  reason  you  say  it 
was  not  a  very  serious  crisis  ?  A. — 
Xo.  1  said  we  did  not  consider  it  a 
very  severe  crisis  or  the  Premier  and 
the  Attorney-General  would  not  have 
gone  away   for  three  months. 

Q. — From  the  8th  of  July  until  the 
23rd  of  October,  was  not  the  majority 
just  one  ?  A. — From  the  date  of  the 
reversion  of  the  Lennox,  whatever 
that  was,  I  cannot  give  the  exact  date, 
from  the  date  of  the  Lennox. 

Q.— That  is  the  8th  of  July  ?  A.— 
Well,  from  that  date  the  majority  was 
one.   with   one   seat  vacant. 

(2481) 

Q. — Which  might  have- reduced  that 
to  zero  ?       A. — Xot  likely. 

Q. — But  still  it  was  there  ?  A. — 
Well,  we  might  claim  it  as  well  as  the 
Oooosition. 

Q. — We  would  have  known  all 
about  it  if  you  had  issued  the  writ  for 
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that  at  once  ?  A. — Well,  most  like- 
ly you  would  have,  but  you  know  the 
difficulty  with  regard  to  the  issuing  of 
the  writ. 

Q. — I  do  not.  I  know  that  there  is 
a  difficulty  because  you  did  not  know 
how  it  was  going  to  turn  out  ?  A. — 
That   is   not   the   difficulty. 

Q. — I  know  of  no  other  difficulty. 
At  all  events,  it  was  not  issued  ?  A. — 
It  was  not  issued.       Is  not  issued  yet. 

Q. — No  difficulty  in  the  way  now  of 
issuing  it  ?       A. — Perhaps  this  is. 

Q. — This   trial  ?       A. — Perhaps   it  is. 

Q. — That  is  a  very  frank  admission. 
I  thank  you  for  it.  At  all  events, 
that  majority  of  one,  the  moment  you 
had  named  your  Speaker  would  have 
made  you  equal  ?  A. — Well,  we  knew 
perfectly  well  there  would  be  a  num- 
ber of  bye-elections,  from  all  the  evi- 
dence   we    could    obtain. 

Q. — But  as  it  stood  there  during 
these  months  of  time  that  is  the  re- 
sult that  you  were  in  ?  A. — Yes.  but 
you  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  Legis- 
lature was  not  just  going  to  meet  that 
dav. 

Q. — I  know  it  was  not.  There  were 
opportunities  and  time  for  manipula- 
tions, do  you  mean  ?  A. — Time  for 
perhaps  giving  the  courts  an  opportun- 
ity of  finding  out  how  the  contest  had 
been  won  from  the  Liberals. 

Q. — South  Oxford  you  refer  to,  of 
course  ?  A. — No.  I  am  referring  to 
North   Perth. 

(2482) 

Q.— At  all  events,  those  matters 
were  all  open  and  you  in  the  mean- 
time had  a  majority  of  one.  and  so  you 
did  not  consider  it  more  than  a  very 
serious    crisis  ?       A. — No. 

Q. — Well,  it  was  so  serious  that  you 
considered  the  question  of  a  coali- 
tion ?      A. — Not  very  much. 

Q. — No,  your  mind  may  grasp  a 
thing  in  a  moment,  but  you  did  con- 
sider it  ?       A. — No. 

Q. — You  did  not  consider  it  ?  A. — 
No. 

Q — I  had  understood  that  a  coali- 
tion was  a  matter  that  was  brought  up 
as  a  solution  of  these  difficulties  ? 

A. — Oh,  there  was  some  talk.  There 
was  some  talk  in  the  press  about  a 
coalition.  Some  talk,  no  doubt,  gen- 
erally by  the  public  with  regard  to  a 
coalition. 

q — But  let  us  get  a  little  nearer 
home  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  Min- 
ister. No  quiet  talk  among  the  Min- 
isters ?      A. — Not  seriously. 

Q. — They  made  fun  of  it.  Miey 
laughed  at  it  in  Council  ?  A— There 
was  no  necessity  for  a  coalition  from 
our  standpoint. 
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Q. — Was  it  not  a  thing  that  waiS  dis- 
cussed ?  A. — Oh.  it  could  not  help 
but  be  discussed  by  the  Ministers  be- 
cause  it   was   discussed   on  the   streets. 

(J. — It  may  have  got  out  from  the 
Ministers  to  the  streets,  which.  I 
think,  is  very  probable,  but  it  was  dis- 
cussed there,  at  all  events.  Were  you 
surprised  when  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan 
said  to  you  that  that  fellow  Game'-  is 
going  to  support  the  Government  ? 
A.— No. 

Q._Not  in  the  least  ?  A.— Not  in 
the   least. 

(2483 » 

Mr.  Johnston  :     Was  not   going  to? 

Mr.    Blake:    Was. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Was  going  you  said  ? 
A. — I  never  expected  that  he  would. 

Mr.  Blake  :  And  you  were  not  in» 
the  laast  surprised  at  Frank  Sullivan 
saying  that  to  you  ?       A. — I   was  not. 

Q.— You  and  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan 
must  have  been  on  intimate  terms  ? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Were  you  not  surprised  when 
your  clerk  came  up  and  said  Mr. 
Gamey  is  not  going  to  support  the 
Government  ?  A.— Well,  I  knew  Mr. 
Sullivan  was  with  Mr.  Gamey  when  he 
came  in  to  see  me  early  in  September. 

Q.—At  all  events,  you  were  not  sur- 
prised when  this  piece  of  information 
came  from  a  clerk  in  the  department  ? 
A.— How  could  I  be  surprised  by  the 
actions  of  the  man  ? 

Q— By  being  surprised.  A.— Well, 
I  was  not  surprised. 

Q._And  you  were  not  surprised 
either  at  the  fact  which  you  have  al- 
ready told  me;  nor  were  you  surprised 
at  the  means  of  communication,  Mr. 
Frank  Sullivan  ?  A.— I  was  not  sur- 
prised  at   Mr.    Gamey's   actions  at  all. 

Q._Nor    the    means,    I    have    asked 
you    whereby  his  actions  were  bro 
to   your  notice?       A.— Not  when  you 
take   the   two   circumstances    together. 

Q— I  do  not  care  what  you  take, 
take  the  world  if  you  like,  but  you 
were  not  surprised  ?  A.— I  had  no 
reason    for    surprise. 

Q._And  whether  you  had  no  reason 
or  not.  you  were  not  surprised  ?  A. 
going  to  support  the  Govern- 
—I  had  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at 
ment  after  Mr.   Gamey   saying  in   Mr. 

(2484) 

Sullivan's  presence  earlier  in  the  year 
that  he  was  going  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Q. — At  all  events,  whatever  the  rea- 
sons were,  you  were  not  surprised? 
A. — I   was  noi   alarmed, 

Q. — I  did  not  ask  you  alarmed. 
people    are    surprised      without      being 
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alarmed.  You  have  said  somethings 
that  surprise  me.  but  they  do  not 
alarm  me,  and  so  it  may  have  been 
with  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan. you  see.  There 
is  quite  a  difference  between  the  two 
expressions.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  a 
few  words  about  your  department. 
You  say  you  have  given  us  the  clerks 
in  your  own  department,  that  is.  in 
your  own  immediate  office,  I  think 
you  call  it.  but  in  your  department. 
what  officers  are  there  there  ?  A. — 
What  officers  ?  In  Mr.  Lumsden's 
office,   he   is   assistant  secretary — 

Q. — How  many  sub  heads  have  you? 
A. — Mr.  Lumsden  is  assistant  secrer 
tary.  Mr.  Christie  is  Inspector  of 
Asylums,  Mr.  Noxon  is  Inspector  of 
the  Central  Prison,  the  Penetang  Re- 
formatory, the  Mercer  Reformatory 
and  such  like.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
Inspector  of  Hospitals,  ^charities  and 
the  jails,  and  lock-ups  and  things  of 
this  kind  in  the  out-lying  districts,  and 
Dr.  Bryce  is  head  of  the  Provincial 
Board   of   Health. 

Q. — Anything  else  ?  A. — I  just 
cannot  recall.  I  think  I  have  gone 
over  the   most  of  them. 

Q. — With  all  that  inspection  if  we 
are  not  kept  in  good  order  it  is  our 
own  fait  ?  A. — You  approved  of  it 
for   a   lone:   time. 

O. — But  it  has  been  increasing  ?  A. 
— No. 

U— Dr  Biyce  ?  A.— No,  Or. 
Bryce  has  been  there  for  fifteen  years. 

(248s) 

Q. — It  would  be  better  to  say  one 
suffered  it  r?ther  than  approved  of  it? 
A. — Perhaps. 

Mr.   Riddell  :   Long  suffering. 

Mr.  Uiake  :  Then,  tell  me  this,  have 
each  of  these  departments  got  steno- 
graphers ?  A. — Xo,  they  are  some- 
what combined.  One  stenogr. 
does  the  work  for  Dr.  Chamberlain 
and  Mi.  Noxon,  although  there  is  a 
clerk  there  that  can  assist  at  steno- 
graphic work  when  required. 

Q. — How  many  stenographers  have 
you  ?  A. — I  don't  know  how  many 
gentlemen  and  ladies  there  are  in  the 
building  that  are  stenographers  in  my 
department.  Mr.  Christie  has  Mr. 
Aikins,  who  writes  shorthand  for  him. 

Q. — About      how      many  ?  A. — I 

would  say  there  would  be  four  or  five 
perhaps  outside  of  my  own  office,  per- 
haps 6. 

Q. — And    then    the    clerk-. 
copj    in  addition   to   these   four   or  five 
stenographers  ?       A. — Well.      I    would 
have  to  get  a  copy  of  the  estimal 
find  that.       I  can  not  tell  from  memory 
all    of  them. 

Q. — Yov  do  not  know  whethei 
world  have  as  many  of  these  clerl 
you    have     stenographers,      whether    it 
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A.- 


-Oh, 
?  A. 


would   be   from      12   to   20  ? 
there  would  be  50  or  75 — 50. 

Q. — Those  are  all   on  your  flat 
— On  two  flats. 

Q. — All  under  your  jurisdiction  ?  A. 
— All   under   my  jurisdiction. 

Q. — So  that  you  have  plenty  of  ma- 
terial to  do  your  work  should  it  be 
necessary  ?       A.- — Not   always. 

Q. — When  did  you  find  that  all  that 
you  had  were  insufficient  to  do  your 
work  ?  A. — Well,  sometimes  it  is  not 
convenient  to  obtain  a  stenographer 
from  another  department  just  at  the 
time  you  require  one.  There  is  var- 
ious work  going  on. 

(2486) 

Q. — I  was  not  asking  you  the  ques- 
tion of  convenience,  but  I  was  asking 
you  if  it  was  impossible  to  get  the 
work  done  by  the  staff  that  you  have? 
A. — Well,  I  have  had  Mr.  Lumsden 
come  to  me  several  times  asking  for 
special  assistance  to  enable  him  to  get 
him  work  done. 

Q. — We  have  had  plenty  of  that,  the 
estimates  show  it.  I  am  speaking  of 
you  personally,  the  time  when  you 
found  it  impossible  to  get  the  work 
done  in  your  department  ?  A. — Well, 
I  have  had  stenographers  come  from 
various  departments  on  various  occas- 
ions to  do  work  for  days  at  a  time. 

Q. — Could  you  give  me  any  instance 
of  it  and  the  class  of  work  ?  A. — 
Yes,  I  have  had  Miss  Dent,  is  that  her 
name  ?  Miss  Dent  from  one  depart- 
ment. I  have  had  Mr.  Aikens  from 
another    department. 

Q. — When  with  Miss  Dent  was  that 
and  what  was  the  work  ?  A. — Oh,  I 
cannot  give  you  the  definite  and  dis- 
tinct time. 

>  Q.— Or  with  Mr.  Aikins  ?  A.— 
Whenever  the  work  absolutely  required 
it. 

Q. — No,  I  want  the  illustration  of 
it  ?      A. — Departmental   work. 

Q. — When  and  where  ?  A. — T  can- 
not keep  that  in  mind,  just  the  occa- 
sion. 

Q. — Had  you  ever  asked  Mr.  Ford  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — To  do  the  like  work  and  if  so 
what  was  it  on  this  occasion  in  Sep- 
tember ?  A.— Mr.  Ford  did  a  good 
deal  of  work. 

Q- — Any  like  work  and  if  so  what 
was  it  ?  A. — There  is  not  often  any 
like  work  to  be  done. 

Q- — Very  well,  we  get  rid  of  one  dif- 
ficulty, there  was  not  like  work  to  be 
done.  Can  you  give  the  date  of  it 
then  ?  A.— The  date  that  Mr.  Ford 
copied  these  letters  ? 

(2487) 
Q.— Now.    I    have    got    that,    I    want 
iny  other  like  work,  what  it  was  and 


the  date  of  it  ?  A. — I  said  we  did  not 
have  any  other  like  work. 

Q. — And  can  you  give  me  the  date 
of  any  work  that  you  got  Mr.  Ford 
to  do  for  you  ?  A. — During  July  and 
August  Mr.  Ford  did  considerable 
work. 

Q. — What  kind  of  work  ?  A. — De- 
partmental work. 

Q. — Give  an  illustration  of  it  ?  A. — 
Work  of   his   department. 

Q. — W'as  it  copying  letters  ?  A. — 
Copying  letters,  stenographic  work. 
Mr.  Ford  was  in  my  office  almost 
every  day  during  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral's absence,  unless  he  was  out  of 
the  city,  or  away,  or  on  a  Saturday, 
conferring  with  regard  to  matters  per- 
taining to  public  business. 

Q. — I  can  understand  that.  Per- 
taining to  matters  of  that  department 
over  which  you  had  supervision  ':  A. 
— Over   which  ? 

Q. — You  had  supervision  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  other  Ministers  ?  A. — 
Exactly. 

Q. — Before  the  other  Ministers  were 
back  in  September  ?      A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Then  I  might  ask  you  when  it 
was  the  Premier  left  and  when  it  was 
he  returned  ?  A. — Well  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  he  left  within  a  couple  of 
weeks  after  the  elections  and  returned 
the  last  week  in  August.  I  am  speak- 
ing from  memory,  but  I  think  I  am 
correct. 

Q. — The  last  week  was  it  do  you 
think  ?  A. — The  last  week  in  Au- 
gust. 

(2488) 
Q. — And  the  Attorney-General?  A. 
— About  the  same  time,  only  a  day  or 
two  difference,  perhaps  one  arrived  in 
Toronto  and  the  other  landed  in  Mont- 
real, or  vice  versa. 

Q— And  when  was  it  that  the  de- 
termination was  made  to  fight — you  re- 
member you  referred  to  the  newspa- 
pers, there  was  a  great  deal  about  that, 
and  that  the  Government  were  now 
determined  to  fight?  A. — We  never 
let  up  on  a  good  fight,  that  is  con- 
tinuous. 

Q- — Try  and  answer  my  question 
and  you  will  save  a  good  deal  of  time. 
When  was  it  you  determined  to  have 
a  fight  and  blew  away  coalition  and  all 
that?  A. — I  suppose  you  have  refer- 
ence to  the  Premier's  speech  where  he 
used  that  expression.  You  will  have 
to    ask    himself   that    question. 

Q- — Had  he  made  any  utterance  be- 
fore that  of  his  determination  to  fight 
the  thing  out?  A.— I  think  the  Prem- 
ier   was 

Q.— Was  that  the  first  public  utter- 
ance?    A.— The   first   published. 

Q- — And  what  was  the  date  of  that? 
A. — I  don't  remen>ber.  It  was  his 
speech  at  Newmarket,  was  it  not0 
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Q. — I  think  so.  A.--1  don't  remem- 
ber the  date. 

Q. — You  could  not  put  it  at  a  week 
or  ten  days  after  his  return?  A. — I 
think    it    was    later. 

Q. — Then,  possibly  you  will  know  by 
this,  was  it  before  or  after  your  in- 
terview of  September?  A. — I  could 
not  say. 

Q.— What  is  your  best  belief  upon  it? 
A. — My  best  belief  is  that  it  was  later. 
I  could  not  say  definitely  or  distinctly. 

Q. — Even  to  the  month?  A. — I  don't 
think    there    were    any    political    meet- 

(2489) 

ings  held  by  the  Premier  in  September. 
You  would  perhaps  be  able  to  help  me 
out  there  and  let  me  know,  if  I  know 
the  date  I  will  admit  it,  but  I  cannot 
recall  it. 

Q. — I  cannot  pump  the  date  into 
you  and  get  it  out  of  you  as  a  witness. 
A. — Well,  give  it  to  me  and  I  will  let 
it  out. 

Q. — I  will  give  it  to  you  to-morrow, 
but  you  can  find  it  in  the  meantime 
yourself.  A. — I  can  find  it  in  the  mean- 
time. 

Q. — I  want  to  get  that  date,  which 
I  think  was  the  public  utterance  that 
was  made,  at  all  events  that  it  was  fight 
and  no  coalition?  A. — After  the  Pre- 
mier's  return? 

Q. — Yes,  then  I  would  like  to  have 
a  word  in  regard  to  the  correspond- 
ence. Do  you  give  out  all  letters  that 
are  received  by  you  and  are  they  all 
put  in  the  Departmental  correspond- 
ence?    A. — All  letters? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — Not  absolutely  all. 
Q. — That  is  to  say,  there  would  be 
letters  on  your  own  business  and  let- 
ters private  ond  confidential  which 
would  not  find  their  ways  into  the  De- 
partmental  safe?  A. — Oh.  there  might 
be  a  letter  come,  to  mt  that  I  would 
find  necessary  to  retain  on  my  desk  for 
a  few  days  for  further  consideration, 
but  as  a  rule  all  the  letters  that  come 
to  my  Department  are  placed  on  file. 
Q. — I  was  not  asking  you  that.  Tf 
you  say  absolutely  that  all  1  will  take 
that  answer?  A. — I  won't  say  that,  be- 
cause you  know  differently,  consequent- 

Q. — Consequently  you  could  not  say 
it?    A— No. 

Q. — Then  finish  the  sentence  in 
your  own  way?  A. — No,  you  know 
differently. 

f-MOC.) 

Q. — I   know   differently?      A. — Y(  S. 

Q. — Then  tell  me  where  you  draw 
tin-  discriminating  line  between  let- 
ters that  are  sent  to  you  in  ymir  De- 
partment and  might  be  treated  as  De- 
partmental   letter-,    but    which    still    do 
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not  find  their  way  on  the  Departmental 
riles?  A. — All  Departmental  letters 
find  their  way  unto  the  files. 

Q. — All  Departmental  letters?  A. — 
Oh.  yes. 

Q. — Then,  what  is  the  class  of  letter 
that  does  not  find  its  way  upon  the  de- 
files? A. — Well,  it  is  so  seldom  that  a 
class  of  letter  of  that  kind  is  received. 

Q. — I  am  dealing  with  that  seldom 
leter?  A. — I  don't  want  to  say  that 
absolutely  every  letter  is  placed  on 
file,  but  as  a  rule,  it  is  the  invariable 
rule  that  they  are,  but  sometimes  a 
clerk  will  perhaps  make  a  mistake,  or 
make    an  exception. 

Q. — It  is  the  invariable  rule,  but  it 
has  not  always  been  carried  out,  is 
that  not  so?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  give  me  if  you  can  what 
it  is  that  discriminates  between  the 
letters  that  are  put  on  the  file  and  the 
letters  that  are  not?  A. — Oh,  a  mat- 
ter which  may  relate  to  myself  per- 
sonally that  I  would  require  perhaps 
to  take — my  business  affairs — if  you  are 
referring  to  absolutely  public  matters, 
then  absolutely  every  letter  except 
there  is  some  excuse  for  its  not  being 
placed  there  which  is  offered  by  the' 
secretary  himself,  all  letters  are  filed. 

Q. — Then,  do  I  understand  that  you 
do  not  get  what  people  ordinarily  call 
their  private  or  personal  letters  in 
your  Department?  A. — Oh,  no,  some- 
times I  bring  letters  that  are  addressed 
to  me  at  Peterborough. 

(2491) 

Q. — Do  not  many  letters  come  to 
you  which  are  personal  letters  in  your 
Department,  and  which  you  do  not 
file,  or  where  do  you  get  your  per- 
sonal letters,  you  must  have  many  01 
them?  A. — I  get  some  at  the  Build- 
ings, some  at  the  Trust  Company. 
some  at  the  Loan  Company,  some  it 
Peterborough. 

Q. — I    am    asking   you    rather    as    to 
that  class  of  letters  which  you  receive 
personally,  what  do  you  do  with  f 
A. — They  are  generally  placed   on  file. 

Q. — And  when  they  do  not  come 
within  the  general  rule,  what  is  done 
with  them?  A. — I  just  don't  exactly 
understand. 

Q. — You  say  they  are  generally 
ed  on  file,  when  they  do  not  come 
within  that  general  rule  what  becomes 
of  them?  A. — Well.  T  have  known 
instances  where  letters  have  remained 
in  the  basket.  I  have  known  instances 
where  a  letter  has  been  given  to  a 
private  secretary  to  file,  where  it  has 
not  been  filed,  but  as  a  rule  the  letters 
are  all  filed. 

Q. — I  am  speaking  about  letters 
that    are    your    personal    letters    which 
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are  received  in  your  Department?  A. 
— Yes,  you  want  me  to  admit  that  all 
the  correspondence  is  at  all  times  al- 
ways filed,  which  I  can  not,  as  an 
absolute  fact. 

Q. — I  do  not  want  you  to  admit  any- 
thing. A. — Yes,  you  do,  you  are  try- 
ing to  get  that  statement  worried  out. 

Q. — No,  it  would  please  me  a  great 
deal  better  if  you  said  no.  A. — Yes,  I 
know  what  you  are 

(2492) 

Q. — I  want  to  know  if  those  letters 
which  come  to  you,  personal  letters  in 
your  department,  what  do  you  do  with 
those  ?  "A. — They  are  given  to  the 
private   secretary  to   file  and   keep. 

Q. — Why  should  you  put  your  per- 
sonal letters  ?  A. — If  it  is  a  matter 
which  relates  to  my  private  matters 
at  Peterborough,  I  take  them  to  Peter- 
borough, if  it  is  a  trust  company  mat- 
ter I  take  them  to  the  Trust  Com- 
pany. 

Q. — But  it  may  refer  to  a  private 
matter  in  Toronto.  A. — Well,  I  have 
no  private  matters  that  cannot  go  on 
file. 

Q. — We  will  take  your  oath,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  You  say  all  letters  go 
on  file  at  the  department,  whether  per- 
sonal or  private,  or  whether  they  have 
to  do  with  the  department  ?  A. — All 
public  letters  that  are  of  a  personal 
character,  members  sometimes  write 
to  the  Minister  about  matters  that  are 
more  or  less  semi-private,  and  semi- 
public.  They  are  placed  on  file.  There 
are  other  letters  that  nearly  all  in 
every   case   go    on   file. 

Q. — You  have  not  touched  the  class 
of  letters  that  I  am  referring  to,  and 
that  is  not  personal  letters  that  have 
to  do  with  public  matters,  but  personal 
letters  which  are  sent,  what  comes  of 
them  ?  A. — Mr.  Myers  takes  charge 
of  them. 

Q. — Then,  have  you  got  another  file 
for  these  personal  letters  ?  A. — No, 
I   have   no  files   myself  whatever. 

Q. — What  is  done  with  them  ?  A. — 
They  are  taken  charge  of  by  Mr. 
Myers,  and  if  they  are  a  matter  that 
relates  to  the  Trust  Company,  they 
are  sent  to  the  Trust  Company.  If 
it  is  a  political  matter  he  takes  charge 
of  it.  A  departmental  matter,  he 
sends  them  to  the  department. 

Q. — Then  tell  me  what  books  of  ac- 
count you  keep  ?  A. — I  don't  keep 
any  personally. 

(2492a) 

Q. — You  keep  no  book  of  accounts 
of  your  own  personal  dealing  what- 
ever ?       A. — None    whatever. 


Q. — And  how  do  you  keep  track  of 
these  large  personal  interests,  a  man 
that  can  easily  give  $3,000  or  $30,000, 
must  have  something  behind  that. 
How  do  you  keep  track  of  these  ?  A. 
— I  deal  with  them  separately  and  dis- 
tinctly at  a   time. 

Q. — Dou  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
keep  no  record  of  them?  A. — No  re- 
cord kept. 

Q. — Of  these  personal  dealings  with 
money  ?  A. — I  have  my  bank  book 
and  bank  cheques. 

Q. — And  have  you  no  other  book  in 
which  you  enter  ?  A.— Not  except 
my  business  book  in  Peterborough,  my 
printing    and    publishing    business. 

Q. — You  have  got  no  other  book 
but  your  business  book  at  Peter- 
borough, your  publishing  and  printing 
book  ?  A. — Yes  .my  newspaper  of- 
fice. 

Q. — Have  you  a  newspaper  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q.— Then  you  have  got  no  other 
book  in  which  any  of  your  accounts 
are   seen?     A. — None   whatever. 

(2493) 

Q.— Except  that,  and  do  your  vari- 
ous matters  appear  in  this  Peter- 
borough book  ?  A.— My  various  busi- 
ness  matters. 

Q. — What  would  you  call  a  business 
matter  ?  A.— Well,  business  with  the 
printing  office. 

Q.— Anything  else  ?  Would  you  not 
call  it  a  business  matter  if  you  re- 
ceived so  much  as  President  of  a  com- 
pany. A— .Well,  if  I  received  so  much 
as  president  of  a  company  I  would 
deposit  it  in  a  private  account  or  de- 
posit   it    in    The    Examiner    account. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  as  to  the 
deposit,  I  am  asking  you  as  to  the 
book,  where  wouWl  you  enter  that  ?  A. 
—I  would  deposit  it  in  the  bank  ac- 
count and  might  not  enter  it  anywhere. 

Q. — Do  you  enter  it  anywhere  ?  A. 
—No. 

Q.— You  did  not  ?      A.— I  did  not. 

Q.— So  that  the  only  book,  you  tell 
their  Lordships,  in  which  any  accounts 
are  kept,  would  be  the  books  of  ac- 
count that  you  have  to-day  with  your 
newspaper  business  in  Peterborough  ? 
A.— I  do. 

Q.—As  to  anything  else  that  would 
be  seen  only  from  the  bank  book  and 
the  cheque  book  ?       A.— That  is  all. 

Q—  And  did  you  produce  these  bank 
books  and  cheque  books  ?  A.— I  have 
not. 

Q—  And  why  did  you  not  produce 
them  under  your  order  to  produce  ? 
A.— There  is  nothing  in  those  books 
that  relates  to  this  case  whatever. 
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Q. — Could  you  not  let  us  look  at 
them   and  judge  ? 

Mr.  Johnston,  :  They  are  purely  pri- 
vate ?       A. — Purely   private   books. 

(2494) 

Mr.  Blake  :  This  whole  transaction 
may  be  private.  Private  covers  a 
great  deal. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  If  it  were  we  would 
not  be  here  ?  If  it  were  a  private  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  submit,  my  Lords, 
that  without  making  this  at  all  public, 
that   has    been   not    infrequently    done. 

The  Chancellor  :  Cannot  you  ar- 
range for  the  solicitors  to  do  this  out 
of  the  working  hours  of  the  Commis- 
sion ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  do  not  want  it  now,  if 
the  court  makes  any  reasonable  sug- 
gestion, we  certainly  will  carry  it  out. 
But  I  should  like  to  see  this,  as  it  is 
the  only  means  of  tracing,  according 
to  your  statement,  up  to  the  present, 
the  bank  book  and  cheque  books. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  can  arrange 
with  Mr.  Johnston  to  have  the  solicit- 
ors go  over  these  books.  A. — I  have 
them  here,  my  Lord,  and  will  produce 
them   whenever  you   say   so. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  We  have  no  objec- 
tion, but  we  do  not  want  private  mat- 
ters exposed  to  the  public.  They  deal 
with  large  transactions. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  solicitors  on 
each  side  may  look  over  these  on  their 
honor  not  to  divulge. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  We  are  quite  willing 
that  Mr.  Ritchie  should  examine  these 
books  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  Mr. 
Riddell  will  go  with  him.  A. — He  can 
see  them  in  five  minutes  at  any  time, 
my  Lord. 

Mr.  Blake  :  They  were  not  referred 
to    in    the    affidavit   on    production. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  is  explained  why. 

Mr.  Blake  :  And  that  is  quite  satis- 
factory. Then  did  you  also  bring  your 

<  -'495) 
book    from    Peterborough    giving    the 
account     of     the     transactions  there? 
A. — Ye*;. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Everything  is  here. 

.Mr.  Blake:  Then  these  three  sources 
of  information,  the  one  book,  I  suppose 
that  will  be  the  cash  book  and  ledger 
and  so  on  at  Peterboro?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  the  bank  book  and  cheque 
book  or  your  cheques,  would  be  the 
only  sources  of  information  that  you 
have?  A. — The  only  sources  of  in- 
formation. 

Q. — And  I  understand  you  distinctly 
that  all  your  receipts  in  the  shape  of 
profits  on  stocks,  salaries  in  compan- 
ies, and  all  the  moneys  that  you  re- 
ceive will  be  found  in  one  or  oth • 
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these  books?  A. — One  or  other  of 
these  books. 

Q. — You  have  no  other  place  where 
there  would  be  any  memorandum 
showing   that?     A. — None   whatever. 

Q. — In  what  banks  do  you  b.mk?  A. 
— In  the  Bank  of  Montreal  at  Peter- 
borough and  the  Dominion  Permanent 
Loan  Company  here. 

Q. — Are  these  the  only  two  institu- 
tions in  which  either  you  or  your  Pet- 
erborough undertaking  bank?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Then,  in  regard  to  you  being 
left  in  charge  of  the  protests,  whence 
did  the  funds  come  for  paying  in  the 
deposits?  I  think  you  had  as  many  as 
18  or  19  deposits;  you  would  r.eed 
$18,000  or  $19,000  independently  of  the 
other  expenses  connected  with  these 
matters. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Just  wait  a  moment, 
Mr.  Blake.  We  say  on  that  point  that 
these  are  matters  in  no  way  relevant 
to  this  inquiry.  The  fact  that  money 
was  put  up  on  protests  is  admitted; 
the   fact  that  it  was   put   up   by   some 
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members  of  the  Liberal  party,  be  Utey 
petitioners  or  not,  is  necessarily  a 
fact  to  be  admitted.  But  the  source 
of  these  moneys,  the  people  who  con- 
tributed them,  and  so  on,  we  submit 
can  throw  no  light  whatever  upon  this 
inquiry. 

The  Chancellor:  The  people  who  con- 
tributed perhaps  not.  We  are  not 
going  into  that,  but  Mr.  Stratton  is 
asked  what  is  the  amount  of  funds  and 
where  they  are  kept.  The  source  is 
not  important  at  present. 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  rest  is  unobjec- 
tionable. 

Witness:  I  don't  know. 

The  Chancellor:  That  solves  the 
question,   then. 

Mr.  Blake:  That  solves  the  question 
so  far,  my  Lord,  but  I  am  going  to 
submit  to  your  Lordships  that  is  what 
is  considered  to  be  a  vital  matter  is  to 
know  where  these  moneys  came  from. 

The  Chancellor:  Which  moneys? 

Mr.  Blake:  The  moneys  which  were 
paid  by   Mr.   Stratton  to  Mr.  Gamey. 

The  Chancellor:  The  money  which 
relates  to  that — it  has  been  denied  on 
both  sides.  Mr.  Gamey  says  lie  g"t  it. 
and  Mr.  Stratton  says  he  did  not.  Mr. 
Gamey  has  ear-marked  the  matter 
down  to  a  particular  time,  so  that  we 
have  net  to  search  abroad  •  :-  t"  where 
they  came    from   at  present. 

Mr.  Pdakc:  If  T  can  show  lhat  there 
particular  fund,  generally  for 
election  purposes,  and  from  that  fund 
this  money  came,  then  will  your  Lord- 
ships not  have  a  material  niece  of  evi- 
dence? 
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The  Chancellor:  N^o  doubt.  I  do 
not  say  at  all  whether  it  may  not  be 
right  to  go  as  far  as  that,  bm  the  pres- 
ent difficulty  is,  we  ire  dealing  with 
specific   charges,  made   by    Mr.    Gamey 

(.2497) 
in  the  House,  and  ne  pledges  himself 
to  this,  that  these  moneys  came  from 
the  pocket  of  Mr.  Stratton  on  two 
particular  occasions.  We  are  in  ;-tarch 
of  that  now.  Now,  you  vvant  to  broad- 
end  the  enquiry  ro  .=how  that  this  may 
be  derivable  from  some  source  or  other 
which  may  have  been  paid  in  this  way? 
Mr.  Blake:  I  would  not  think  that, 
my  Lord,  that  I  was  in  the  slightest 
degree  broadening  the  inquiry.  As  I 
say,  to  put  it  in  a  concrete  sh^pe,  sup- 
posing that  I  can  prove  that  there  was 
a  conservative  fund.  I  am  not  calling 
it  a  corruption  fund  in  the  least,  a 
conservative   fund   or   a   liberal   fund. 

The  Chancellor:  If  you  show  that  this 
money  was  paid  out  ot  any  source,  that 
would  be  a  most  material  thing. 

Mr.  Blake:  What  I  propose  to  do 
first,  my  Lords,  is  to  find  out  whether 
there  was  the  source,  and  then  see  if 
from  that  source  it  came  here.  That 
is  the  length  that  I  propose  to  ask 
the  Court  to  go.  Supposing  that  it  was* 
not  a  case  of  this  kind,  but  a  case  of 
fraudulent  conveyance,  or  in  any  other 
.  way,  and  it  was  alleged  that  A  had  the 
money  or  that  B  had  the  money,  and 
we  could  show  that  at  a  particular  peri- 
od that  money  came  from  a  particular 
place  either  to  A  or  B,  the  Court  would 
say  that  is  as  strong  a  circumstance  as 
you  could  possibly  present. 

Mr.  Johnston:  But  we  do  not  admit 
the  receipt  of  the  money  at  all. 

The  Chancellor:  You  had  better  put 
your  questions  to  Mr.  Stratton  at 
present,  and  we  will  see  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  rule  upon  the  point. 

(2498) 

Mr.  Blake:  Kindly  read  me  the  last 
question,  Mr.  Reporter.  (Question 
read,  Line  23,  page  2495.) 

The  Chief  Justice:  Is  that  the  an- 
swer, Mr.  Stratton,  that  you  say  you 
don't  know?     A. — I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Blake:  Then,  who  was  the  treas- 
urer of  the  funds  that  were  collected 
for  election  purposes  from  1902  on- 
wards? 

Mr.  Johnston:  That  is  objected  to. 

The  Chancellor:  Can  he  say  whether 
he  knows  or  does  not  know.  The 
question  about  disclosure  is  another 
thing.     A. — I   don't   know. 

Mr.  Blake:  Was  there  any  treasurer 
br  person  who  looked  after  the  funds 
needed  for  the  elections  and  afterwards 
for  the  protest?  A. — I  would  suppose 
there  would  be  some  person. 
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Q. — You  know  there  was?  A. — As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I   do   not. 

Q. — As  a,  matter  of  fact,  on  your 
oath,  you  sa'y  you  do  not  know  wheth- 
er there  was  any  person  that  was 
treasurer  of  election  funds  from  Feb- 
ruary, 1902,  to  the  present?  A. — I  don't 
know  who  was  treasurer. 

Q.— Was  there  a  treasurer?  A. — I 
would  suppose  that  no  party  could  run 
an  election  without  having  a  treasurer 
or  without  funds.  I  would  suppose 
that.  ( 

Q.— Where  are  we  to  look  if  not  to 
you  as  to  who  the  treasurer  is  or  was? 
A. — Look  to  the  Liberal  Association. 

Q._Who  is  the  President  of  that? 
A. — 1    don't    know. 

Q—  Treasurer  of  that?  A.— I  don't 
know.     I  never  belonged  to  it. 

Q—  Secretary  of  that?  A.— Really 
I   don't   know. 

Q—  Do  you  know  of  any  large  sums 
of  money  being  sent  for  election  pur- 
poses? 

(2499) 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  is  now  surely 
transgressing. 

The  Chancellor  :  Still  it  is  not  time 
to   make    the   objection. 

A.— I  do  not  think  I  should  be  ask- 
ed to  answer  matters  relating  to  gen- 
eral  political   campaigns. 

Mr.  Johnston:  My  learned  friend  is 
not  perhaps  directly  asking  the  ques- 
tion, but  avoiding  that  which  may  be 
clearly  objectionable,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  question  tends  to  opening  up 
the  issue,  was  there  or  was  there  not 
an  election  fund,  that  is  a  fund  for 
party  uses  prior  to  the  29th  day,  of 
May,  1902,  the  date  of  the  election  ? 
Now,  what  we  submit  is  this,  we  say 
that  the  issue  here  is  a  very  simple  one, 
did  Mr.  Stratton  pay  the  sum  of  $3,- 
000  and  the  sum  of  $1,000  to  Mr. 
Gamey  ?  ' 

The  Chancellor  :  There  is  no  doubt 
the  issue  is  plain  enough  on  that  point. 
Mr.  Johnston  :  And  we  say  there  was 
no  occasion  for  a  fund  because  Mr. 
Stratton  himself  has  said,  "If  I  wanted 
to  pay  it  I  could  pav  it  out  of  my  own 
pocket."  There  is  no  necessity  to 
trace  the  fund.  He  has  denied  that 
he  got  it  from  any  fund  or  that  he 
knows  of  the  existence  of  any  fund.  If 
there  is  to  be  an  inquiry  into  a  fund 
the  case  should  be  presented  to  your 
Lordships  under  a  very  different  com- 
mission and  it  would  be  an  inquiry 
into  the  funds  of  both  parties,  because 
we  may  just  as  well  say  this  money 
came  from  a  Conervative  fund,  we  are 
not  alleging  that,  but  we  would  have 
as  much  right  to  say  it  as  my  learned 
friend  to  say  it  came  from  a  Liberal 
fund.  We  could  not  clearly  go  into 
that    under    this    commission.        If    we 
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could  not,  surely  my  learned  friend 
cannot  go  into  it.       We  do  not  desire 

(2500) 

for  a  moment  to  restrict  the  fair  in- 
quiry, but  we  do  object  to  go>ing  into 
questions  as  to  the  existence  of  a  fund 
that,  according  to  Mr.  Blake's  own 
statement,  went  back  as  far  as  Febru- 
ary, according  to  his  instructions.  We 
know  nothing  about  it.  Before  Air. 
Gamey  was  called  into  existence,  be- 
cause Mr.  Gamey's  political  existence 
was  not  a  fact  until  the  29th  oi  -May, 
and  therefore  there  could  be  no  funds 
by  which  Air.  Gamey  could  be  operated 
upon  in  any  shape  or  form  until  -Mr. 
Gamey  became  the  subject  of  opera- 
tion, and  certainly  could  not  prior  to 
the  2yth  of  May  refer  to  Mr.  Garnev  in 
any  possible  way.  and  they  do  not  pre- 
tend anything  earlier  than  the  7th  day 
of  August  and  on  to  the  10th  day  of 
September. 

Mr.  Blake  :  My  Lords.  I  go  back 
purposely  to  the  period  that  I  do,  be- 
cause this  fund  was  not  all  collected 
in  a  day.  and  it  was  not  merely  for 
the  one  purpose  of  securing  elections, 
but  it  was  for  all  that  might  flow  from 
that,  and  this  fund  was  a  changing 
fund,  varying  each  month,  and  if  I  can 
grace  this  money  which  is  said  to  have 
gone  to  Mr.  Gamey,  to  that  fund,  then 
a  very  large  part  of  the  question  which 
is  before  the  Commission  will  be  sat- 
isfied, and  I,  therefore,  submit  that  I 
am  entitled  to  the  fullest  investigation 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  possibilities 
of  this  money  coming  from  this  source. 
]  am  not  in  the  least  troubled  about 
the  investigation  as  to  whether  it  may 
not  have  come  through  another  source. 
If  my  learned  friend  chooses  to  go  in- 
to it  the  Commission  may  be  wide  en- 
ough to  take  both,  but  if  we  do  estab- 
lish it  as  coming    from    the   one   Fund, 
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then  it  will  be  entirely  unnecessary  to 
make  any  investigation  as  to  the  other. 
I  submit,  therefore,  that  I  am  entitled 
to  the  fullest  investigation  to  show 
whether  there  is  a  source  from  which 
this  money  might  have  come,  and 
then,  my  Lords,  having  obtained  that 
to  ask  the  court  to  give  me  the  in- 
quiry so  that  I  may  go  through  tin- 
various  dealings  with  that  money  ;  nd 
see  whether  this  money  has  not  found 
its  way  to  Mr.  Gamey's  pockets. 
Mr.  Johnston  ;  The  simple  answer  to 

that,  my  learned  friend  know-  verjl 
well,  is  this,  that  the  same  question 
was  raised  in  the  House  and  discuss 
ed  for  days  and  weeks. 

The    Chancellor:    A-    to    what? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Vs  to  the  question  of 
a  corrupt  election  fund  and  that  the 
Commission,       notwithstanding       that 
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discussion  and  notwithstanding  the  de- 
mand of  a  certain  section  of  the  House 
for  the  purpose  of  making  that  in- 
quiry, was  limited  to  the  issue  present- 
ed to  your  Lordships.  The  House  it- 
self refused  to  give  that  which  my 
learned  friend  asks  your  Lordships  to 
give  under  this   specific   Commission. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  am  not  aware  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  until  my  learn- 
ed friend  took  the  objection  here  I  had 
no  idea  that  there  was  the  intention 
to  make  any  such  objection,  but  I 
thought  that  under  this  Commission 
we  had  the  freest  power  to  investigate 
every  source  from  which  this  money 
.might  have  come. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  do  not  state 
the  particular  direction.  The  other  is 
not  made  in  the  House.  If  Ali\ 
Gamey  thought  there  was  a  fund  out 
of  which  this  money  came,  and  that 
Air.  Stratton  was  a  mere  conduit  and 
that   the   monev   came   from    him. 
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Air.  Blake  :  Oh,  yes,  my  Lord.  But 
I  should  have  thought,  with  very  gr^at 
submission  to  your  Lordships,  that 
there  is  no  word  in  that  which  woul  i 
have  said  that  this  rs  the  personal 
money    of    Air.    Stratton. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then  the  investiga- 
tion ought  to  be  a>  to  both  funds  if 
gone  on   with. 

Air.    Blake  :    Certainly,   let   it   be. 

The  Chancellor  :  And  then  we  d 
know    when    we    would    finish    the    in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  Blake  :  You  would  know  Mr. 
Stratton.  was  there  any  resolution 
made,  this  need  not  be  taken  down,  it 
is  just  in  answer  to  what  my  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Johnston,  has  said,  was 
there  any  resolution  in  the  House  ask- 
ing that  there  should  be  the  invi 
tion  ?  A. — It  was  understood  in  the 
I  .egislature — 

Q. — I  am  asking  as  to  a  resolution? 
A.— No,  there  is  no  resolution,  but  that 
this  investigation  would  refer  to  the 
charges  made  directly  by  Air.  Gamey 
and  an  act  was  passed  to  enable  evid- 
ence   to    be    submitted    accordingly. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  I  would  like  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  fad 
that  this  kind  of  evidence  was  desired 
to  be  offered  more  than  once  in  the 
Pamell  matter  and  over  and  over 
again  the  court  pointed  out  there  that 
thi<  was  a  charge  against  certain  spe- 
cific persons  of  certain  specific 
and  so  in  this  c 

The    Chancellor  :    Perhaps    if   yoi 
on  with  some  other  part  of  the  exam- 
ination we  will  consider  this  and  come 
to  a  conclusion  upon  it. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Yes.  mv  Lords. 
1         should         be         elad         if  your 
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Lordships,  would  give  an  utterance  up- 
on that. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  I  understand  the 
question  immediately  submitted,  Mr. 
Blake,  is  as  to  the  existence  of  a  fund 
subscribed  for  or  created  before  the 
elections  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  am  going  to  follow- 
that  up,  my  Lord.  There  would  be 
additions  to  that  fund  from  that  period 
on.  and  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  it  is  just  at  that  particular 
period  in  February.  1902,  and  that  I 
am  limiting  my  question  to  that.  It 
must  have  had  a  start.  There  was  the 
probable  and  certain  start,  and  then  it 
was  modified  according  to  the  ne<%ds 
from  that  time  onwards. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Your  contention 
would  be  that  there  was  an  existing 
fund  which  might  have  existed  or  par- 
tially existed  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing the  elections  and  then  supplement- 
ed ? 

Mr.    Blake  :    Certainly,   my   Lord. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  There  might  have  been 
a  surplus  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the 
elections  not  laid  out. 

Mr.  Blake  :  And  your  Lordships  will 
see  that  where  there  were  $19,000 
needed  for  these  protests  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  surrounding  ex- 
penses, certainly  they  would  have 
needed  to  have  an  addition,  becau- •  in 
many  of  these  localities  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  monevs  to  be  rais- 
ed. 

The  Chancellor  :  However,  we  had 
better  leave  it  until  to-morrow  to  dis- 
cuss it.  You  opened  your  case  on  a 
particular  line,  you  gave  all  the  evi- 
dence you  wished  to  give  to  connect 
the  parties  charged  with  this,  and  then 
you  rested  your  case.  Xow  you  wish 
to  widen  the  inquiry  and  go  into  nher 
matters.  It  may  appear  to  us  a:  the 
end    of    this    investigation   very    clearly 
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where  the  money  came  from,  without 
any  reference  to  this  fund  at  all.  It 
may  be  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  in- 
quiry that  we  would  have  to  investi- 
gate the  origin  of  this  fund  if  it  ap- 
peared perfectly  clear  that  there  had 
been  money  paid. 

Mr.  Blake  :  The  only  thing,  with 
great  deference  to  your  Lordships, 
that  I  entirely  quarrel  with  is,  I  do 
not  want  to  widen  the  investigation  a 
hair's   breadth. 

The  Chancellor  :  But  your  inquiry 
was  closed. 

Mr.  Blake  :  My  Lords,  this  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  inquiry,  that  the 
$3,000   passed    from    the    witness    in    tc 


the  hands  of  Mr.  Gamey.  I  am  not 
widening  that  ;  I  say  that  is  the  case; 
but  I  am  saying  I  want  to  give  a  piece 
of  evidence  to  your  Lordships  lhat 
will  show  why  that  must  have  been 
so,  because  there  is  the  very  money, 
there  is  the  cheque  that  has  come  from 
that  source,  and  I,  therefore,  my 
Lords,  do  not  want  to  widen  to  a 
hair's   breadth  the  inquiry. 

The  Chancellor  :  Certainly  it  is 
widening  it  to  go  back  some  years, 
and  say  that  then  the  fund  began  to 
grow,  and  there  must  have  been  an 
accretion  from  that  time.  There  were 
the  officers  of  the  Liberal  Association, 
you  touched  upon  that  with  Mr.  Grant, 
and  did  not  follow  that  up.  He  gave 
you  an  account  of  the  moneys  in  his 
hands.  $17,000  or  $18,000,  and  you  pur- 
sued that  as  far  as  you  desired,  and 
there   it   ended. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Does  your  Lordship 
consider  that  I  am  widening  the  Com- 
mission or  widening  the  investigation, 
because,  after  having  closed.  I  now 
say  to  Mr.  Stratton.  give  me  your 
bank  book,  and  show  whether  or  not 
the  $3,000  did  not  come  from  there  ? 
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The  Chancellor  :  You  have  got 
that. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  know,  my  Lord,  but 
that  is   not  widening  the  investigation. 

The  Chancellor  :  We  do  not  say  that 
that  is  widening  the  investigation.  It 
is   inquiring  about  this   protest  fund. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  submit  that  "this  I  am 
now  asking  is  not  widening  the  investi- 
gation, it  is  >imply  tracing  the  source 
from  which  that  came.  It  is  the  same 
source. 

The  Chancellor  :  If  the  money  was 
paid,  we  do  not  need  to  trace  the 
source. 

Mr.  Blake  :  But,  my  Lord,  we  wan: 
to  show  that  it  was,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  means  of  doing  it.  I  submit 
with  great  deference  that  I  am  no 
more  widening  the  source  in  asking 
whether  there  was  not  a  fund  from 
which  that  might  have  come  and  trac- 
ing that  fund  to  show  whether  it  did 
come  from  there  than  to  say  to  Mr. 
Stratton  to-day.  show  me  your  bank 
books,  and  show  me  whether  that  did 
not  come  from  your  Dominion  Com- 
pany or  from  your  Pulp  Company,  or 
from  your  bank,  or  anywhere  else.  It 
is  simply  tracing  where  the  money 
came  from,  but  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
get  the  ruling  of  your  Lordships.  It 
near  the  time  of  adjournment 
that  possibly  we  might  adjourn  now. 
and  your  Lordship  let  us  know  how 
that    is. 
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The  Chancellor  :  What  was  your 
last   question  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  As  to  large  sums  of 
money  coming  from  any  source  to  feed 
this  election  fund.  Your  Lordships 
will  understand  that  in  a  great  many 
of  these  letters — I  have  got  budgets 
of  letters — saying  here  is  the  source  of 
this  fund — I  certainly  will  not  satisfy 
the  very  many  people  who  have  writ- 

(2506) 

ten  anonymously  or  otherwise,  unless 
I  ask  a  few  of  these  questions,  at  all 
events.  The  next  question  is  this,  are 
you  aware  of  the  American  lumbermen 
having  sent  over  a  very  considerable 
sum,  over  $28,000,  for  election  pur- 
poses ?       A. — I   never  heard  it  before. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  The  question  is  ob- 
jected to  whether  it  is  answered  that 
way  or  not. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Then  your  Lordships 
will   give   the    ruling   to-morrow  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  Your  proposal  is  to 
go  into  some  election  fund  which  be- 
gan  some  years   ago. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  am  proposing,  my 
Lord,  to  go  into  the  election  fund,  and 
if  your  Lordships  please  1  will  begin 
with  the  fund  as  it  stood  in  August  or 
September,  but  1  would  claim  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  going  further  back 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  substantiat- 
ing that  point. 

The  Chancellor  :  Perhaps  Mr.  Strat- 
ton  can  tell  you  now  as  to  whether 
there  was  an  election  fund  in  August 
or  September  ?  A. — There  was  not 
to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Then  I  ask  you  the 
question,  who  should  be  able  to  tell 
us  about  that  ?  A. — I  don't  know. 
With  regard  to  the  protests,  I  >don't 
think  there  is  anything  private  or  con- 
fidential about  them.  The  Liberal 
party  of  the  Province  contributed  to 
Mr.  Grant,  some  from  London,  some 
from  Hamilton,  some  from  Kingston, 
some  from  Toronto,  some  from  vari- 
ous parts.  The  money  was  subscrib- 
ed and  sent  to  Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Grant 
entered  his  protests,  and  the  money 
came  in  a  general  way  to   Mr.   Grant. 

The    Chancellor  :    Apart      from    that, 

(2507) 

that  Mr.  Grant  spoke  o\  1  under- 
Mr.  Blake  to  ask  you  whether  there 
was  any  other  fund  irrespective  of 
that  ?  A. — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 
Mr.  Blake  :  Then  1  ask  your  ans- 
wer, and  do  not  let  us  have  any  mis- 
understanding about  it.  that  SO  far  as 
you  are  concerned,  you  arc  not  aware 
of  there  being  any  Liberal  electi  >n 
fund   for   the   purpose  of   the 
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in  the  Province  of  Ontario  at  the  hst 
election? 

Mr.  Johnston:  That  is  objected  to, 
and  that  is  just  the  ruling.  Do  not 
answer. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Which  ran  on,  and  por- 
tions of  it  were  used  for  the  purpose 
of  protests,  and  others  sums  were  add- 
ed to  that  fund. 

Mr.  Johnston    :  That  we  object  to. 

Witness  :  You  would  not  expect  that 
either  party  would  conduct  an  election 
without  some  campaign  fund  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  This  is  not  a  question  of 
expectation;  it  is  a  question  of  fact. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Please  do  not  answer 
that.  Mr.  Stratton.  We  object  to  that 
question. 

The  Chancellor  :  We  will  adjourn 
now  to  ten  o'clock  to-morrow. 

('Adjourned  to  to  p.m.  on  Tuesday, 
the  5th    day   of   May,    1903.) 

(2508) 

EIGHTEENTH    DAY. 
Tuesday,  May  5th,  1903,  10  a.m. 

The  Chancellor  :  My  brother  and  my- 
self will  dispose  of  that  matter  that 
was  argued  last  night.  It  is  asserted, 
and  is  perhaps  to  be  assumed,  that 
there  is  an  election  or  campaign  fund 
on  both  sides.  Liberal  and  Conserva- 
tive and  it  may  be  right  under  this 
Commission  to  explore  from  what 
source  or  fund  the  money  came,  if  it 
seems  proved  that  money  was  paid  to 
Gamey,  though  not  in  the  way  he 
claims. 

But,  the  inquiry  touching  this  fund 
or  these  funds  should  not  go  beyond 
the  limit  of  reasonable  relevancy  to 
the  charges  under  this  Commission; 
that  in  point  of  time  would  be  not 
earlier  than  August.  1902.  and  to  ex- 
tend to  March.  T003.  And  it  should 
be  competent  for  either  party  to  in- 
vestigate the  disposal  of  moneys  be- 
longing to  those  campaign  funds, 
whether  Liberal  or  Conservative,  dur- 
ing that  limit  of  time.  And.  this  in- 
vestigation should  be.  as  it  were,  in 
camera,  or  conducted  privately,  with- 
out being  published  as  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, or  in  any  other  way.  until 
it  appears  that  some  part  of  the  in- 
formation thus  made  known  i<  pertin- 
ent in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission- 
er-, for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the 
money  alleged  to  lie  paid  to  Gamey. 
And.  in  the  conduct  of  the  whole  in- 
quiry, it  is  better,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Commissioners,  that  all  the  evi- 
dence should  be  given  on  both  - 
before  the  line  of  investigation  into 
the  alleged  campaign  funds  he  entered 
upon,  for  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to   enter   np^r 
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Mr.  Ritchie  :  If  your  Lordships  will 
allow  me  I  will  refer  to  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  arrange  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  books  of  the  Ontario 
Bank  some  time  ago.  On  the  28th 
April  Mr.  McPherson  wrote  to  the 
President  of  the  bank  stating  that  "It 
was  suggested  that  the  work  of  the 
Commission  would  be  ineffective  un- 
less there  was  such  an  investigation  of 
the  books  of  the  Ontario  Bank  as 
would  show  the  dealings  in  respect  of 
the  matters  in  question  during  last 
September.  The  Commissioners  seem 
heartily  to  endorse  this  course  after 
consultation  with  counsel,  and  and  T 
write  you  to  suggest  that  such  an  ex- 
amination be  immediately  had  and  be 
conducted  by  such  accountants  as  you 
may  suggest;  the  enquiry  not  to  be 
made  public,  but  to  be  reported  only 
to  the  counsel  and  the  Commissioners. 
It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  ex- 
pedition in  completing  the  enquiry. 
Kindly  let  me  hear  from  you  at  your 
earliest  convenience." 

Then  in  answer  to  that.  Mr.  Cock- 
burn,  the  President  of  the  bank,  wrote, 
saying  that  he  was  arranging  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  directors,  and  place  the 
letter  before  them,  and  then  on  April 
30th  he  wrote  to  say  : 

"Your  letter  of  the  29th  inst.  was 
duly  submitted  this  morning  to  the 
consideration  of  the  board  of  the  On- 
tario Bank,  and  they  beg  to  refer  you 
to  Mr.  Barwick.  the  bank's  solicitor, 
who  is  fully  conversant  with  their 
views.  At  the  same  time  thev  wish 
me  to  state  that  they  are  wholly  op- 
posed to  the  exposure  of  the  private 
affairs  of  the  customers  of  the  bank 
to  either  party." 

(2510) 

Then  Mr.  McPherson  wrote  to  Mr. 
Barwick  calling  his  attention  to  that 
letter,  and  not  having  received  a  re- 
ply again  wrote  on  the  4th  of  this 
month  : 

"Referring  to  my  letter  of  the  30th 
of  April  here  in  to  you,  to  which  I 
have  as  yet  had  no  acknowledgment 
or  reply,  I  have  to  request  that  you 
will  let  me  hear  from  you  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

"Perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  that 
I  should  say  that  I  wrote  you  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  President  of  the  On- 
tario Bank,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances should  regret  being  compelled 
to  state  to  him  that  I  had  written  you 
unavailingly." 

This  morning  we  got  a  letter  from 
Mr.   Barwick's  firm,  saying  : — 

"Re  Royal  Commission.  Your  let- 
ter  of   the   4th   inst   addressed   to    Mr. 


Barwick  has  come  to  hand  this  morn- 
ing during  his  absense  in  Ottawa.  We 
have  communicated  with  him,  and  he 
desires  us  to  say  that  he  will  communi- 
cate with  you  regarding  the  examina- 
tion of  the  bank  books  on  his  return 
to  town   on  Wednesday  morning." 

I  bring  this  matter  before  your  Lord- 
ships, desiring  your  Lordship's  sanc- 
tion to  ask  Mr.  Barwick  to  be  present 
here  to-morrow  morning  on  his  return, 
that  the  matter  may  be  discussed.  I 
apprehend  that  the  objection  of  the 
bank,  from  conversation  I  have  had 
with  the  President,  is,  that  they  should 
not  voluntarily  do  it.  but  that  there 
should  be  some  order  of  your  Lord- 
ships. I  pointed  out  that  if  they  were 
no  examined  in  that  way  we  would 
have  to  ask  all  the  officers  to  appear 
in  court. 

The  Chancellor  :  We  did,  I 
thought,  make  what  was 

(25*1) 
equivalent  to  an  order  when  Mr.  Bar- 
wick was  in  Court,  but  if  there  is  any- 
thing   more    formal    required,    we    will 
make  it. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Then,  whoever  does 
that  work,  might  do  whatever  other  in^ 
vestigating  of  the  books  is  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Riddell:  If  there  is  any  further 
investigation  to  be  made  of  the  books, 
that  will  be  a  matter  to  be  spoken  to 
specifically. 

Mr.   Ritchie:  Oh,  certainly. 

The  Chancellor:  This  matter  can  be 
dealt  with  now,  at  all  events. 

(2512) 

Honorable  James  R.  Stratton. 
Cross-examination  continued  by  Mr. 
Blake: 

Mr.  Blake:  Then  I  presume,  my 
Lords,  I  am  at  liberty  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion of  the  witness.  And  subscriptions 
that  you  yourself  made  to  the  cam- 
paign fund,  where  would  these  appear, 
Mr.  Stratton? 

The  Chancellor:  During  that  limited 
time. 

Mr.  Blake:  The  time  your  Lordships 
mentioned. 

The  Chancellor:  From  August  to 
March. 

Mr.  Blake:  I,  asking,  of  course,  from 
the  earlier,  and  your  Lordships  having 
ruled,  I  accept  the  ruling,  and  confine 
it  to  that. 

Witness:  Any  subscriptions  that  I 
personally  made? 

Q. — Yes.     A. — I   did  not  give  any. 

Q. — Where  would  they  appear  if 
you  happened  to  be  mistaken,  and  have 
made  them?    A. — I  did  not  give  any. 

Q. — Where  would  they  appear?  A. 
— I  do  not  know  where  they  would  p- 
pear. 
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Q. — Where  do  these  subscriptions 
that  you  give  ordinarily  appear?  A. — 
I  do  not  ordinarily  make  subscrip- 
tions. 

Q. — You  do  not  ordinarily  make. 
Well,  when  the  exception  comes,  and 
you  do  make  them,  where  would  they 
appear?    A. — In  my  bank  account. 

Q. — And  not  elsewhere?  A. — And 
not  elsewhere. 

Q. — And  that  bank  account  is  the 
bank  account  with  which  bank?  A. — 
Well,  I  do  not  know  of  any  case. 

Q. — On  which  bank  would  you  draw 
a  cheque  in  respect  of  certain  matters? 
A. — Whichever  bank  would  have  the 
funds. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  the  two 
banks0  A. — That  is  the  Bark  of  Mont- 
real,  or    the    Dominion    Permanent. 
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Mr.  Blake:  I  see.  I  should  have 
asked  you  yesterday  in  regard  to  your 
resignation.  Was  that  in  writing?  A. 
— It  was. 

Q. — And  was  the  answer  in  writing? 
A.— It  was. 

Q. — And  you  have  those?  A. — Yes. 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  one,  and  the  orig- 
inal of  the  other. 

Q. — Was  that  resignation  presented 
after  conference  with  your  colleagues? 
A— No. 

Q. — Neither  the  presentation  of  the 
resignation,  nor  its  acceptance?  A. — 
N"r    its  acceptance. 

(J. — You  say  that  you  did  not  know 
what  was  to  be  the  result  of  your  res- 
ignation?    A. — I  did  not. 

Q. — I  have  not  finished  my  sentence? 
A. — I  beg  your  pardon. 

Q. — The  result  of  your  resignation, 
until  you  received  the  letter  on  Friday? 
A. — I  did  not.  I  did  not  receive  the 
letter  on  Friday.  I  resigned  on  Friday 
and  received  the  letter,  I  think  it 
was,  the  Following  Tuesday  it  Wed- 
nesday. 

Q. — Then,  I  was  wrong.     Your  v 
nation   was   on    Friday,    and    the   letter 
on   Tuesday      or      Wednesday?      A. — I 
think  so. 

Q. — Then,  going  to  the  letter  ot  the 
10th  September,  who  prepared  that 
letter?  A. — The  letter  that  was  :.i\ -en 
to   Mr.   Aylesworth? 

Q. — Were  there  two  letters  of  the 
10th   September?  •  A. — Mo. 

Q. — I  am  speaking  of  that  letter.  A. 
—I  did. 

Q. — You  did.  You  prepared  it.  Was 
it  from  a  stereotype  form  that  you 
have,  or  was  it  an  original  locument? 
A — It  was  dictated. 

Q. — You  have  not  got  a  stereotype 
forms   for  such   letter-'      A       No. 
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Q. — Was  this  the  first  of  the  kind 
that  you  had  prepared?     A. — It  was. 

Q. — The  first  of  the  kind  that  you 
had  prepared.  Mr.  Gamey  can  write? 
A. — I  believe  so. 

Q. — It  was  not  therefore  the  writing 
of  it  that  he  needed,  but  the  material? 
He  could  have  written  anything  he 
wished,  but  it  was  the  material  that 
he  wanted  to  get  from  you?  A. — I  do 
not  know  what  he  wanted  to  get  from 
me.  He  did  not  ask  me  to  write  the 
letter. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  what  he  want- 
ed to  get  from  you.  You  wrote  the 
letter  without  his  asking  it.  Then  this 
letter  of  the  10th  September  (Exhibit 
No.  3),  was  that  in  any  way  altered 
after  you  wrote  it?  A. — It  was  altered 
after   I   had   dictated   it. 

Q. — That  letter  which  you  are  look- 
ing at  now,  Exhipit  3.  was  that  al- 
tered after  you  had  finished  it?  A. — 
Yes.  After  I  had  dictated  it.  and  Mr. 
Myers  brought  it  into  my  room,  I 
read  it  over  and  asked  him  to  insert 
these  words,  "Considered  by  you  as 
a   vote." 

Q. — "Considered  by  you  as  a  vote.'' 
That  was  the  only  alteration?  A. — The 
only  alteration. 

Q. — And  therefore  that  letter,  as  you 
are  looking  at  it.  with  that  exception, 
is  the  letter  as  you  prepared  it?  A. 
— Yes. 

Q. — And  that  was  the  letter  which 
you  delivered  to  Mr.  Aylesworth?  A. 
—That  was  the  letter. 

Q. — Now.  that  seems  to  provide  for 
two  things,  you  will  see  there  that  in 
the  first  place  there  is  what  the 
Government  "desire."  "I  have  de- 
cided      to       give     you       my     support 

■      (251.O 

during  the  present  Parliament."  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — That  was  one  branch  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Then  if  you  look  down.  "All  I 
would  ask  is  that  T  will  be  considered 
and  treated  as  if  I  had  been  elected  to 
support   your  Government."       A. — Yes. 

Q. — These  were  the  two  ideas,  one 
wanting  the  support,  and  the  other 
wanting  to  be  treated  as  one  elected 
to  support  the  Government?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — The-e  were  your  two  thoughts  ? 
A. — These  were  his  two  thoughts. 

Q. — These  were  your  two  thoughts 
as  they  appeared  in  your  letter.  You 
prepared  that  letter  ?  A.— They  were 
his  two  thoughts  as  repeated  the  day 
previously  and  embodied  in  this  let- 
ter. 
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Q. — Then  I  will  have  to  go  back  to 
the  day  previous,  and  ask  you  what  he 
gave  you  on  the  day  preceding  the 
date  of  this  letter.  This  is  exhibit  3. 
A. — What  he   gave   me  ? 

Q. — Yes.       A. — His  ideas  ? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — He  gave  me  his  ideas. 

Q. — And  which  be  they?  A. — As 
embodied  in  that  letter. 

Q. — And  just  kindly  give  them  to 
me.       A. — I  beg. your  pardon. 

Q. — Kindly  give  them  to  me  now. 
A. — Well,  he  said  that  he  had  been 
thinking  over  the  political  situation, 
and  that  he  had  decided  to  give  his 
support  to  the  Government,  all  that  he 
asked  was  that  he  would  receive  the 
same  consideration  as  anv  other  Gov- 
ernment supporter,  and  that  he  was 
taking  this  course  of  his  own  free  will 
and  accord,  believing  it  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  his  constituency.  That 
was  practically  the  contents  of  the 
letter.       I   suppose   if  you  dictated  the 

(-'5i6) 

letter  three  times,  you  would  dictate 
it  each  time  with  more  or  less  varia- 
tion. 

Q. — But  it  was  the  instructions  that 
were  given  to  you  that  I  wanted  to 
get  ?  A. — Well,  he  did  not  give  me 
any 

Q. — Well,  what  was  the  difficulty 
if  Mr.  Gamey  wanted  to  give  that  let- 
ter— what  was  the  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  his  preparing  it  ?  A. — I 
do  not  suppose  there  was  any  diffi- 
culty, but  the  letter  had  not  been 
spoken  of  by  him.  or  suggested  by  him. 
It  was   suggested  by   Mr.  Aylesworth. 

Q. — There  was  no  difficulty,  but  the 
letter  not  being  suggested  by  him  but 
being  suggested  by  Mr.  Aylesworth, 
you  proceeded  to  prepare  it  ?  A. — 
Embodied  the  view  that  Mr.  Gamey 
had  expressed  to  me,  as  asked  for  by 
Mr.   Aylesworth. 

Q. — Does  it  to  your  mind  make  any 
difference  whether  you  approached  him 
and  said,  we  will  give  you  the  support 
that  is  given  to  those  elected,  or  we 
will  give  yon  the  consideration  that  is 
given  to  those  that  have  been  elected 
to  support  the  Government,  if  you  will 
support  us  ?  Did  it  to  your  mind 
make  any  difference  whether  that  pro- 
posal came  from  yon.  or  came  from 
him  ?  A. — I  would  suppose  that  it 
did. 

Q. — And  what  would  you  suppose 
would  make  the  difference,  whether  he 
said,  give  me  the  patronage,  and  I  will 
give  you  support,  or  you  said,  give  me 
support,  and  I  will  give  you  the  pat- 
ronage ?  What  difference  does  that 
to    your    mind    make,      which    wav      it 


comes  ?      A. — It     would     reverse     the 
matter  very  materially. 

Q. — It  to  your  mind  would  reverse 
the  matter  very  materially.  In  what 
respect  ?  A. — Well,  it  would  look  as 
if  I  was  approaching  Mr.  Gamey  to 
get   him   to   support     the   Government, 
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and    giving    him    some    inducement    to 
do    so,    while    I    was    not    doing    any- 
thing  of   the   kind. 

Q. — And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
Mr.  Gamey  that  came  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  said,  if  you  will  give  me  the 
patronage,  I  will  give  you  my  sup- 
port ?     A. — Well,  he  did  not  say  so. 

Q. — But  that  is  what  the  letter 
says  ?       A. — Oh.  no,  not  at  all. 

Q. — You  do  not  think  the  letter 
says   that  ?       A. — Xo. 

Q. — And  what  is  it  that  you  think 
the  letter  says,  if  it  does  not  say  that  ? 
A. — Well,  you  have  the  letter  before 
you. 

Q. — What  is  the  difference  ?  A. — 
The  letter  distinctly  states  that  he  had 
decided  to  give  his  support  to  the 
Government. 

Q. — Suppose  he  has  given  tint? 
A. — And,  having  done  so 

Q. — On  what  condition  ?  A. — On 
his    own    conditions. 

Q. — On  his  own  conditions,  but  the 
Government  were  to  do  something,  if 
he  was  to  give  them  his  support  ?  A. — 
Xo.  the  Government  were  to  give  the 
same  consideration  to  his  recommen- 
dations. 

Q. — That  is  something  ?  A. — Well, 
it  might  not  mean  anything.  It  de- 
pends entirely  upon  what  recommenda- 
tion he  made. 

Q. — But  the  recommendation  is  very 
plain.  It  is  to  be  the  same  as  if  I 
had  been  elected  to  support  your  Gov- 
ernment ?  A. — Well,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow. 

(2518) 

Q. — What  does  not  follow  ?  A.— 
Because  a  member,  even  though  he  is 
a  supporter  of  the  Government,  makes 
a  recommendation,  that  that  is  going 
to  be  adopted  by  the  Government. 

Q. — Then  answer  me  this  question. 
Do  you  give  no  less  consideration  to 
the  supporters  of  the  Government  tha-i 
to  others  ?  A.— We  give  more  fav- 
orable   consideration. 

Q. — You  do  give  more  favorable 
consideration,  and  that  more  favorable 
consideration  was  to  be  given  to  him? 
A. — He  was  to  be  considered  as — 

Q. — That  more  favorable  considera- 
tion was  to  be  given  to  him  ?  A. — He 
was  to  be  given  the  same  consideration 
as  any  other  Government  supporter. 
That  is  what  he  asked. 
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Q. — And  that  would  be  a  more  iav- 
orable  consideration  than  if  he  was  in 
opposition  ?       A.— I   beg  your  pardon. 

Q. — A  more  favorable  consideration 
than  if  he  was  in  opposition  ?  A. — It 
would  be  the  same  consideration  as 
would  be  given  to  any  other  Govern- 
ment supporter. 

Q. — Is  not  that  more  consideration.^ 
A. — He  placed  himself  absolutely  in 
that  position. 

Q.—ls  that  not  more  consideration 
than  if  he  had  been  opposed  to  the 
Government  ?  A.— It  depends  upon 
circumstances. 

Q.— Generally  ?  A.— It  depends  up- 
on circumstances. 

Q. — As  a  rule,  on  your  oath,  do  you 
not  give  more  consideration  to  the 
supporters  of  the  Government  than  to 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment ?       A. — We   do,   certainly. 

Q. — That  is  an  answer.  You  do  cer- 
tainly. And,  therefore,  supporting  the 
Government,  he  was  to  receive  that 
larger  measure  of  consideration,  ac- 
cording to  this  letter  ?  A.— Having 
decided    to    give    the    Government    his 

(2519) 

support,  and  having  said  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  absolutely  to  do 
that. 

Q.— I  know  all  that.  I  am  asking 
you   what  followed  ?  A. — I   am   re- 

peating it  to  you.  Then  he  said,  all 
that  he  asked  was  that  his  recommen- 
dations would  receive  the  same  con- 
sideration as  any  other  Government 
supporter. 

Q. — Yes,  he  did,  and,  according  to 
the  letter  that  was  to  be  given  to  him? 
A. — It  depended  upon  what  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth  had  to  say  about  that. 

Q.— According  to  the  letter  that 
was  to  be  given  to  him  ?  A. —  ihe 
letter  was  a  merely  tentative  letter. 

Q.— According  to  the  letter,  accord- 
ing to  this  form  of  letter,  that  was  to 
be  given  to  him  ?  A. — According  to 
Mr.   Aylesworth's   views. 

Q. — I  really  must  ask  you  to  answe 
the  question. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  He  is  trying  to  an- 
swer. 

Mr.    Blake  :    According     to   this 
ter.       A. — You  are  very  anxious  to  get 
the  facts. 

Q. — I   am  very     anxious   to  get     the 
facts,   but   I   am  not   succeeding.      B 
cause    Mr.   Aylesworth   approves   of  it. 
or  the  reverse,  makes  no  differei 
the    contents    of    the    letter.       Accord- 
ing to  the   contents  of  the  letter   was 
not  that  the  case?    A. — Accordii 
the  contents  of  the   letter  Mr.   Gam  ; 
had  said  he  was  going  to  support  the 
Government    and    had      asked    for    the 
same  consideration. 
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Q. — And   he   was   to   get   it-?       A. — 1 

do.not  think  that  it  says  that  he  is  go- 
ing to  get  it. 

Q. — He  says,  '"And  all  I  would  ask 
is"  ?       A. — Exactly. 

Q  —  "That  I  will  be  consid- 
ered    and    treated   as    if   I    had     been 

(2520; 
elected  to  support  your  Government".'' 
A. — Yes,  sir,  but  he  had  not  been. 

Q. — Those  are  the  words  you  your- 
self penned  in  this  letter,  are  they 
not  ?  A. — These  are  the  words  that 
Mr.   Gamey  practically   used  to  me. 

Q. — These  are  the  words  that  you 
penned  ?  A. — Practically  Mr.  Gamey's 
words  repeated  by  me. 

Q. — These  are  the  words  that  you 
penned  in  that  letter  ?  A.— Mr.  Gamey's 
words  repeated. 

Q. — You  must  really  answer  my  ques- 
tion. These  are  the  words  that  you 
penned  in  that  letter  ?  A. — These  are 
the  words  that  were  repeated  by  me 
of  Mr.  Gamey's  conversation  the  day 
previous. 

Q. — And  which  you  adopted  in  this 
letter  ?  A. — Which  I  dictated  in  the  let- 
ter. 

Q. — And  you  adopted  them  ?  A. — I 
handed  it  to  Mr.  Aylesworth. 

Q. — You  adopted  them  ?  A. — I  did 
not  carry  out  anything  contained  in 
that  letter. 

Q. — What  did  you  ask  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth to  get  done  with  that  letter  ? 
A.— I  did  not  ask  him  to  get  anything 
done  with  it. 

Q. — Is  he  wrong  then  when  he  states 
that  you  asked  him  to  get  that  letter 
signed  ?  A.; — I  do  not  think  he  says 
I   asked   him   to   get   it    signed. 

Q. — You  do   not   think   he   -ays    that. 
What    was    the    letter    given      to      Mr. 
Aylesworth    for  ?    A. — For    I 
own  judgment  in  regard  to  the  c 
he  would  pursue  with  it. 

Q. — Tn  doing  what  ?  What  was  Mr. 
Gamey  sent  to  Mr.  Aylesworth's  office 
for  if  not  for  that  ?  A.— Put  that  the 
other  way.  What  did  Mr.  Gamey  go 
to    Mr.    Aylesworth's    office 

521) 

is  the  proper  way  to  put  that  question. 

Q. — I  put  my  own  questions.  You 
are  not  he  counsel  examining.  You 
are  only  J.  R.  Stratton,  a  witness  in 
the  box. 

Mr.  Johnston:  He  was  not  sent  there. 
Lei   tin.'  learned  counsel  be  fair. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  say  he  was  sent  there. 

Witness  :  I  say  he  was  not. 

Q. — Then  we  will  say  "that  he  went 
there"  ?  A— Yes.  sir. 

Q. — What   was   he   to   go   there 
if  it  was  not   to   sitjn   this   letter  ?    \  — 
He   went   there   to   see   Mr.   Aylesworth 
■    with    regard . 
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Q. — About  his  election  protest  ?  A. — 
About  his  election  petition. 

Q. — That  was  troubling  him,  as  has 
been  mentioned— worrying  him  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — And  that  was  one  thing  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — And  the  other  thing  was  to  sign 
the  letter?     A. — Not  that   I   know  of. 

Q. — Then  what  was  the  object  of 
sending  that  letter  down  ?  A. — Well. 
Mr.    Aylesworth   had    suggested    it. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  to  say  on  your 
oath  that  that  letter  which  you  took 
the  trouble  of  dictating  and  altering 
and  sending  down  was  not  to  be  used  ? 
A. — That  depended  upon  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth's  judgment. 

Q. — Suppose  his  judgment  was  that  it 
was  to  be  used  ?  A. — Then  I  suppose 
he  would  use  it. 

Q. — And  then  the  two  things  would 
be         arranged         in         the  office, 

what  would  be  done  about  the 
election       protest       which     you     have 

(2522) 

mentioned,  and  the  other  was  the 
signing  of  this  letter  ?  A. — It  de- 
pended  upon  how   Mr.   Aylesworth — 

,Q. — Supposing  Mr.  Aylesworth  had 
adopted  it,  you  would  have  had.  those 
two  things  done  ?  A. — I  was  not  hav- 
ing anything   done. 

Q. — Those  two  things  would  have 
been  done  ?  A. — I  do  not  know  what 
might  have  been  done.  I  could  not 
tell  what  might  happen.  What  hap- 
pened  is   what   we   are   discussing. 

Q. — I  see.  Then  what  did  you  in- 
tend to  be  done  with  the  letter  ?  A. — 
I  gave  the  letter  to  Mr.  Aylesworth, 
who  was  counsel  for  the  Liberal  party, 
to  use  his  own  best  judgment  as  to 
what  he  should  do  with  it.  If  he 
thought  it  desirable  to  have  Mr. 
Gamey,  in  view  of  Mr.  Gamey's  con- 
versation with  him.  sign  it,  then  I  was 
not  his  adviser.  He  was  to  use  his 
own  judgment. 

Q. — However,  it  went  from  you  as 
a  finished  document  ?  A. — Not  as  a 
finished  document,  but  as  a  tentative 
letter  to  Mr.  Aylesworth  at  his  sug- 
gestion. 

Q. — It  was  so  much  a  finished  docu- 
ment that,  as  I  understand  you,  that 
letter  was  afterwards,  to  your  knowl- 
edge, used  at  a  subsequent  date  ?  A. 
— Used  at  a  subsequent  date  ? 

Q- — Yes.  A. — I  do  not  know  what 
you  refer  to. 

Q — Was  there  not  a  letter  at  a  Sub- 
sequent date  sent  down  from  Gore 
Bay  to  the  Premier  ?  A. — Yes.  I  be- 
lieve so. 

Q- — And  that  was  an  exact  copy  of 
this  ?  A. — No,  it  was  not  an  exact 
copy   of  that. 


Q- — What  alterations  were  in  it"-  A. 

—1         have         learned        since  the 

opening        of        the         House  and 

since          this         investigation  took 

(2523) 

place  that  Mr.  Gamey  I  think  him- 
self has  said  and  admitted  that  there 
were  certain  amendments  or  addi- 
tions to  the  original  letter. 

Q- — Do  you  know  what  they  were  ? 
A-.— I  do  not  remember.  I  have  not 
seen  the  letter  since  the   date— 

Q-— Don't  you  know  that  he  told  you 
that  the  typewriting  part  of  this  let- 
ter was  exactly  the  same— that  the 
typewritten  part  of  the  subsequent  let- 
ter was  exactly  the  same  as  the  one 
which  you  prepared,  with  the  excep- 
tion ot  the  date  ?  A.— I  think  he 
said  so,  as  to  the  tvpewritten  part  of 
the  letter. 

Q- — Do  you  remember  that  ?  That 
your  letter  was  taken  as  the  basis  with 
only  two  alterations  ?  A. — The  letter 
that  was  sent  to  Mr.  Gamey,  the  date 
that  he  fixes  being  about  the  23rd  or 
24th,  so  far  as  I  know  was  an  identical 
copy  of  the  letter  of  the  10th  Sep- 
tember.      That  was  the  instruction. 

Q— With  two  alterations  ?  A.— 
That   is  the   date. 

Q. — With  the  date  altered,  and  anv 
other  alteration  ?  A.— Not  that  I  can 
think   of  at   this   minute. 

Q- — You  cannot  think  of  anv  other 
alteration.  This,  prima  facie,  look- 
ing at  it,  would  be  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Gamey  of  his  own  hand  and  mo- 
tion, to  the  Premier  of  Ontario  ?  A 
— Y\  ell,   it   would— 

Q. — It  would  look  like  that  ?  A.—. 
It   would   look  like   that. 

Q— It  would  look  very  like  that,  h 
they  had  not  known  what  had  gone  on 
in  your  office  it  would  have  been 
taken  for  granted  that  that  was  tiie 
case?     A.— I   would  not  think   so 

Q- — You  would  not  think  so  ?  A  — 
No. 

(2524^ 

Q. — What  is  there  in  ycur  letter  that 
would  lead  you  to  suppose  that  it  was 
not  a  letter  prepared  ?  A.— I  do  not 
say  that.  You  misunderstand  me.  I 
would  think  it  was. 

Q. — I  beg  your  pardon.  You  would 
think,  excepting  for  what  went  on  in 
your  office,  that  that  was  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Gamey  and  by  him  sent  to 
the  Premier  of  the  Province  ?  A. — It 
would  look  that  way. 

Q. — It  would  look  that  way  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q—  Then  when  did  you  prepare  that 
letter  ?  A. — On  the  morning  of  the 
ioth. 
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Q. — Your  solicitor     was     present,   I 

think  you  said,  when  it  was  prepared  ? 
A. — He  was   in  the  room,  yes. 

Q. — Well,  that  is  very  much  the 
same  thing  as  being  present,  is  it  nut  : 
A. — Y'es. 

Q. — And  did  he  make  you  any  sug- 
gestions ?     A. — None  whatever. 

Q. — None  whatever. 

The  Chancellor  :  Who  is  his  solici- 
tor ?     A. — Mr.    Boland. 

Mr.  Blake  :    Mr.  Boland,  my  Lord. 

Witness  :  He  was  in  the  box  yes- 
terday. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  did  not  know  he 
was  solicitor  for  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Blake  :  He  is  solicitor  for  the 
companies  in  which  he  is  interested. 

The  Chancellor  :  But  not  solicitor 
for  Mr.  Stratton  ?    A. — No. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Who  is  your  solicitor  ? 
A. — My  brother's  firm. 

Q.— Stratton  &  Hall?     A.— Yes. 

(2525) 

Q. — Of  Peterborough  ?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — But  they  are  in  Peterborough. 
Have  you  any  other  solicitor  in  To- 
ronto ?    A. — None  whatever. 

Q. — Then  he  was  present  ?  He  takes 
a  good  deal  of  interest  in  politics  ?  A. 
— Well,  I  do  not  know  how  far  Mr. 
Boland  is  interested  politically.  I  do 
not  know  how  active  he  is.  I  believe 
he  is  a  Liberal. 

Q. — You  believe  ?  You  will  not  even 
say  that  you  know  ?  A. — I  never  was 
at  a  political  meeting  at  which  he  at- 
tended. 

Q. — You  will  not  even  say  yen  know 
he  is  a  Liberal  ?  A. — I  know  he  is  a 
Liberal. 

Q. — Then  we  will  get  on.  And  he 
;-  so  deeply  interested  in  it  you  will 
not  say  how  far  he  goes  ?  A. — I  can- 
not say,  because  I  do  not  know. 

Q. — But  not  many  persons  who  are 
more  deeply  interested  in  politic^  ?  \. 
— I  know  many  who  are  far  more  ac- 
tive politicians  than  Mr.  Boland. 

Q. — But  you  may  be  very  much  in- 
terested without  displaying  activity  ? 
A. — Well.  1  do  not  think  he  is  interest- 
ed to  that  extent,  nol  to  my  knowledge. 

Q. — Then  at  all  events  this  letter 
was  prepared  by  you  in  the  waj  ;;i 
which  you  have  mentioned,  ami  it  was 
sent  down  to  be  accepted  if  the  solici- 
tor approved  of  it.  and  I  now  a^k  yon 
where  it  was  next  found  ?    A. — Where 

it    was  next    found  ? 

Q  —  Yes  ?     A.— By  me  ? 

Q. — Where  it  was  next  found  ?  A. — 
The  next  time  T  saw  it  was  in  the  Pre- 
mier's—  I  obtained  it  from  the  Pre- 
mier's private  secretary. 

Q. — Then  it  gol  into  the  Premier's 
office  ;     A. — Yes. 
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Q. — Now.  before  the  letter  was  pre- 
pared, had  you  any  discussion  with  any, 
member  of  the  Council  as  to  it  ?    A. — 
None  whatever. 

Q. — Did  you  do  this  by  virtue  of  the 
Commission  to  look  after  the  protests 
and  elections,  and  the  like,  which  you 
stated    yesterday    was    given    to    you  ? 

(.2526J 

A. — I  had  no  commission  from  anyone 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.— Of  which  kind?  A.— Of  this 
kind. 

Q. — But  this  had  something  to  do 
with  the  protests.     A. — No,  it  had  not. 

Q. — You  sent  him  down  to  Mr. 
Aylesworth's  to  look  after  the  protest  ? 
A. — I   did  not  send  him  down. 

Q. — He  went  down  ?  A. — He  went 
down. 

Q. — At  all  events,  unless  it  was  by 
virtue  of  that  commission,  there  was 
no  other  right  or  authority  that  you 
would  have  had  to  have  done  this  mat- 
ter ?  A. — The  letter,  as  I  stated  to 
you  before,  was  not  thought  of  except 
at  Mr.  Aylesworth's  suggestion. 

Q. — I  see  that  Mr.  Aylesworth  is 
brought  vicariously  into  this.  Would 
you  kindly  just  answer  my  questions  ? 
A.  — Then  put  them  fairly. 

Q. — Then  try  and  reciprocate  and 
answer  them  fairly  ?     A. — I  will. 

Q. — The  letter  then  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Premier,  I  asked  you 
whether  you  had  any  commission, 
other  than  that  which  you  referred  to 
yesterday,  to  deal  with  this  class  of 
matter  ?  A. — I  had  no  commission  to 
deal  with  it.     I  dealt  with  it  myself. 

Q. — But  the  Premier  must  have 
known  there  was  something  going  on 
about  it  ?     A. --Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q. — This  letter  comes  from  him? 
A. — The  letter  did  not  originally  come 
fn  mi  him. 

Q.  —  1  thought  you  said  you  got  it 
from  the  Premier?  A. — I  said  1  got 
the  letter  from  the  Premier  to  make 
the  copy  from  him  on  the  23rd  or  24th 
October. 

Q. — But  that  is  tht  letter.  Do  not 
let    us    have    any    mistake      about    it  ? 

(2527) 

A. — That  is  the  letter  that  I  obtained 
from  the  Premier's  private  secretary 
on  the  23rd  or  24th  <  >ct< 

Q. — The  Province  has  to  pay  for  all 
these    notes?         \. — There    is    a    large 

'IS. 

Well,  do   ii'  t   be  wasting  it. 
Mr.    Riddell  :      There      will      not    be 
when    we   get    through. 

Mr.   Blake  :     This  is  the  letter,  then, 
at   all    events,    that    we   have   here,   that 
was   gotten   back    from      the    Premier? 
A. — Yes. 
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Q. — So  that  he  must  have  known 
about  it  ?  A. — Certainly  ;  I  would  sup- 
pose so. 

Q. — Then  the  letter  having  been 
prepared,  you  had  the  day  before  seen 
Mr.  Aylesworth  ?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  mentioned  to  him  that 
Gamey  was  going  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment as  he  says.  You  were  present 
here  ?  I  am  reading  from  the  examin- 
ation. A. — What  does  he  say  ?  What 
is  the  paragraph  ? 

Q. — Gamey  is  going  to  support  us. 
A. — Will  you  read  on,  please  ? 

Q. — Certainly.  Gamey  was  very  an- 
xious about  the  petition  against  him  ? 
A.- — Yes;  and  what  else  ? 

Q. — That  is  correct  ?  A. — And  what 
else  ? 

Q. — I  will  have  to  charge  you,  if  I 
become  counsel  on  your  side,  and  give 
you  a  great  deal  more  than  is  for  your 
good. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  There  will  be  no 
difficulty  about  the  charging,  I  hope. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  hope  it  will  not  inter- 
fere with  yours.  1  will  try  to  make 
it  not. 

(2528) 

Q. — Then  you  asked  him,  "How  do 

.  you   know   the   fellow  will"  ?      By   the 

fellow,    I    suppose,     you      meant      Mr. 

Gamey  ?      A. — Mr.    Aylesworth    asked 

me  that. 

Q.—  He  asked  you  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Riddell  :  Mr.  Aylesworth  asked 
the  question  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  How  do  you  know  the 
fellow  will,  or,  what  guarantee  have 
you  that  he  will,  or  something  of  that 
sort?  A. — That  is  Mr.  Aylesworth's 
expression. 

Q. — Then,  do  you  remember  your 
answer?  A. — I  did  not  have  any  guar- 
antee. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  your  answer  ? 
A. — I  had  merely  his  statement. 

Q.— Do  you  remember  your  answer  ? 
A. — I  think  the  answer  was  to  the  ef- 
fect that  I  did  not  have  any  guarantee 
from  him. 

Q. — No,  "What     guarantee     can  we 
?     A. — Well,  I  did  not  know. 
Riddell  :       Some  such   observa- 


have" 

Mr. 
tion. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Please  do  not  interrupt. 
I  am  cross-examining. 

Mr.  Riddell 
misrepresent. 

Mr.  Blake  : 
ing. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Mr.  Aylesworth  does 
not  say  he  said  that. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Page  677,  "I  remember 
in  the  course  of  the  conversation  say- 
ing to  him,  'How  do  you  know  the  fel- 

Tl 


You  have  no  right  to 
I  am  not  misrepresent- 


low  will  ?'  or  'What  guarantee  have 
you  that  he  will  ?'  or  something  of  that 
sort.''  And  the  question  I  ask  of  you 
is,  was  not  the  question,  "What  guar- 
antee have  you  that  he  will"  ?  A. — My 
recollection  of  it  is,  and  I  do  not  think 

(2529) 

Mr.  Aylesworth  pretended  to  use  the 
exact  words  that  either  of  us  made  use 
of  on  that  occasion,  but  rather  to  give, 
as  far  as  he  could,  the  conversation 
that  took  place,  and  my  recollection  is 
that  Mr.  Aylesworth  asked  me  what 
evidence  we  had  of  his  good  faith  that 
he  would  support  the  Government.  My 
reply  was  that  we  did  not  have  any, 
merely  his  statement  that  he  had  been 
in  and  said  he  was  going  to  support  the 
Government.  Mr.  Aylesworth  asked  if 
he  thought  that  was  sufficient.  I  told 
him  I  did  not  know.  He  said  you  had 
better  have  a  letter  from  him. 

Q. — That  is  correct,  "1  suggested 
writing  a  letter"  ?  I  have  put  in  a 
short  space  what  you  have  given  to  me 
in  length.  And  then  the  question  was 
suggested  about  his  drawing  the  let- 
ter ?  A. — That  is  Mr.  Aylesworth's 
drawing  the  letter  ? 

Q. — Yes.     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  he  said,  "You  know  what 
you  want;  you  had  better  do  it  your- 
self" ?  A. — Well,  "You  know  what  he 
said  :  you  had  better  do  it  yourself," 
would  perhaps  be  more  correctly  put. 

Q. — At  all  events,  it  was,  "You  had 
better  do  it  yourself"  ?  A. — He 
thought,  having  had  the  conversa- 
tion  

Q. — That  you  had  better  do  it  your- 
self ?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Then  you  asked  him  if  he  would 
see  Mr.  Gamey  if  he  came  to  him,  and 
asked  him  would  he  get  such  a  letter 
from  him?  That  is  correct,  is  it  lot? 
A. — I  said  to  him  that  Mr.  Gamey  de- 
sired to  see  him,  and  would  see  him  to- 
morrow if  it  was  convenient  for  him  to 
see  him. 

Q. — And  would  you  get  such  a  let- 
ter from  him  ?  A. — Yes,  I  thought  he 
had  better  obtain  the  letter  himself. 

U530) 

Q. — And  then  you  said.  "He  will 
probably  go  to  you  to-morrow  about 
his  petition,  and  if  he  does,  get  such  a 
letter"  ?  A. — Well,  it  had  been  as  I 
stated  a  moment  ago 

Q. — Is  that  according  to  your  recol- 
lection ?  A. — Well,  to  some  extent  it 
is,  perhaps  absolutely,  according  to  Mr. 
Aylesworth's  view  of  matters  at  that 
time,  but  I  thought  that  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth had  better  obtain  the  letter,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  views.  He  seemed 
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to  think  that  my  having  the  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Gamey  that  I  could  con- 
dense his  conversation  into  a  letter 
more  easily,  "and  more  correctly  per- 
haps than  he  could. 

Q. — We  have  passed  that,  and  we 
have  come  down  now  to  the  meeting 
that  was  to  take  place.  You  said  that 
he — that  is,  Mr.  Gamey — will  probably 
go  to  you  to-morrow  about  his  pe- 
tition, and  if  he  does,  get  such  a  letter? 
That  is  about  what  happened  ?  A. — 
That  is  about  what  happened. 

Q. — That  is  about  what  happened  ? 
And  the  next  day  you  brought  in  a 
typewritten  letter,  and  handed  it  to 
him,  saying  this  would  do  ?  A. — That 
was  the  letter  I  handed  to  him. 

Q. — And  saying,  "This  would  do"  ? 
If  not,  say  in  what  respect  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth  is  inaccurate  ?  A. — Well,  this 
would  do,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned. 

Q. — This  would  do  so  far  as  you 
were  concerned  ?  A. — If  he  was  satis- 
fied. 

(J. — Then  you  did  see  him  the  next 
day,  and  stated  to  him  that  Gamey 
would  be  at  his  office  between  that  and 
2  o'clock  ?  A. — I  did.  I  saw  him  that 
afternoon.  That  is  the  afternoon  I 
met  him  in  the  corridor. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  make  any  inquiry 
about  the  letter  from  that  time  on  ? 
A. — I  did  not. 

(253i) 

Q.— You  did  not.  You  lett  that  to 
be  arranged,  I  suppose,  between  Mr. 
Aylesworth  and  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. — 1 
left  the  letter  with  Mr.  Aylesworth  to 
do  as  he  saw  fit  with  it. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Aylesworth  say  to 
you  that  it  was  easy  to  have  it  dis- 
missed, as  they  (the  Liberals'  had  set 
it   on   foot?      A.'.— No. 

Q. — What  did  he  say  to  you  about 
the  petition  ?  A. — He  did  not  discuss 
the  petition  with  me  at  all  further 
than 

Q. — Not  with  you  at  all  ?  That  you 
swear  to  ?  A. — According  to  my  re- 
collection. The  only  expression  that  I 
can  think  of  at  this  moment  that  he 
made  at  all  was  that  he  supposed  if  Mr. 
Gamey  was  going  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment that  there  would  not  be  very 
much  difficulty  with  regard  to  his  pe- 
tition— someniing  to  thai   effect. 

Q. — That  is  very  much  the  same. 
There  would  not  be  much  difficulty 
about  the  petition  ?  A. — I  think  he 
said  something  to  that  effect. 

Q. — Then,  do  you  tell  their  Lord- 
ships that  you  do  not  know  how  it  was 
that  a  letter  that  Mr.  Aylesworth  could 
not  get  was  given  by  Mr.  Gamey  ulti- 
mately ?  A.— That  Mr.  Aylesworth 
could  not  get  ? 
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Q. — Yes.  A. — I  understood  Mr. 
Aylesworth  swore  that  he  shoved  the 
letter  back  to  him. 

Q. — Because  of  a  condition  being  in- 
troduced which  led  him  to  believe  that 
there  was  some  impropriety  being  de- 
sired to  be  carried  out.  Can  you  tell 
me  ?    A.— On  the  part  of  Mr.  Gamey? 

(2532J 

Q. — 1  am  not  saying  who.  I  am  not 
saying  it  was  yourself.  Can  you  ex- 
plain to  me  how  it  was  that  the  letter 
which  Mr.  Aylesworth  was  commis- 
sioned to  get,  and  did  not  get,  was 
afterwards  gotten  from  Mr.  Gamey  ? 
A. — I  do  not  know  anything  about 
that. 

Q. — That  is  an  unmitigated  stag- 
gerer?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — I  did  not  exactly  get  from  you 
what  was  discussed  at  this  meeting  in 
September  as  to  the  license  board.  I 
did  not  catch  what  was  said.  A. — As 
to  the  license  board  in  September  ? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — There  was  not  much 
discussion  with  regard  to  the  license 
board  in  September. 

Q. — Do  not  minimize  it.  Just  give  it 
to  us  as  it  took  place?  A. — He  asked 
what  would  be  done  with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  license  commissioners. 

Q. — He  asked  you  what  would  be 
done  with  regard  to  license  commis- 
sioners. How  many  license  commis- 
sioners have  you  there  ?  A. — There 
are  three.  You  mean  in  the  constitu- 
ency of  Manitoulin  ? 

Q. — Yes.     A. — Yes. 

Q. — There  are  three,  are  there,  and 
an  inspector  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  the  time  was  approaching, 
was  it,  when  these  appointments  were 
to  be  made  ?  A. — No.  The  commis- 
sioners are  usually  appointed  in  March 
— February,  March  or  April — any  time 
after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Q. — Then  this  was  a  good  deal  in 
advance  of  the  usual  time  that  comnnV 
sioners  are  appointed  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  still  he  asked  you  about 
them  ?     A. — Yes. 

^S33^> 

Q. — And   what  was  suggested 
their  appointment  ?     A.— Nothing  fur- 
ther   than    that      Mr.      Gamey    said   he 
would    like    to   name    a    couple   of   the 
Commissioners. 

Q—  He  would  like  to  name  a  couple 
of  the  Commissioners  ?  A. — He  would 
like  to  have  a  voice  in  the  appointment 
<>t'  the  Commissioners. 

Q. — Well,  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween naming  and  having  a  voice.  The 
voice  may  be  a  mere  echo.  The  nam- 
ing may  get  you  what  you  want. 
Which  did  lie  say  ?     Naming,  or  hav 
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ing  a  voice  ?  A. — I  think  he  was  out 
for  everything  in  sight. 

Q. — He  was  out  for  everything  in 
sight  ?  Did  he  want  to  be  Minister 
of A. — "Of  Mines"  ? 

Q. — Of  your  Department  ?  A. — No, 
he  did  not  say  that. 

Q. — Being  out  for  everything  in 
sight,  he  asked  for  the  naming  of  the 
three  inspectors,  or  three  Commis- 
sioners ?  A. — No,  he  did  not  ask  for 
three. 

Q. — Then  he  was  not  out  for  every- 
thing in  sight,  for  the  three  were  in 
sight,  and  he  merely  asked  for  two. 
Well,  about  the  inspector  ?  A. — Yes, 
he  mentioned  about  the  inspector. 

Q. — And  what  about  the  inspector 
that  is  material  at  all  ?  A. — Oh,  noth- 
ing material. 

Q. — Did  he  name  any  person  he  de- 
sired to  have  appointed?  A. — T  do 
not   remember. 

(2534) 

Q. — Did  he  name  any  Commission- 
ers ?     A. — I  do  not  remember. 

Q. — You  do  not  remember  ?  A. — I 
do  not  remember  whether  he  mention- 
ed names  on  that  occasion  or  not. 

Q. — When  was  the  appointment 
made  of  Commissioners  and  inspector? 
A. — After  the  opening  of  the  session. 

Q. — After  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion ?  Not  .necessary  to  have  them 
appointed  until  ?  A. — Any  time  before 
the  1st  of  April. 

Q. — Now,  anything  else  about  pat- 
ronage on  that  occasion  ?  A. — In  Sep- 
tember ?' 

Q. — Yes.  A. — Yes,  he  spoke  about 
the  officer  to  take  the  vote  at  the  re- 
ferendum—the returning  officer. 

Q. — That  was  needed  earlier,  was  it 
not  ?  A. — Well,  the  statute  fixed  the 
vote  to  be  taken.  T  think  it  was  in 
December — earlv  in  December,  was 
it? 

Q. — Yes,  4th  December.  You  asked 
me  to  help  you,  and  I  am  doing  it,  4th 
December.  Then  did  he  speak  about 
that  ?     A.— He  did. 

Q. — And  what  did  he  say  as  to  that  ? 
A.— Well,  he  said  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  in  his  riding  that  the  officials 
already  appointed  by  the  Government 
were  having  too  much  to  say,  having 
too  much  patronage,  and  that  others 
should  have  a  share  of  what  was  go- 
ing. 

Q. — How  did  he  mean,  that  the  offi- 
cials appointed  by  the  Government  had 
too  much  patronage  ?  A. — Had  too 
much  to  say. 

Q- — Had  too  much  to  say.  You  ap- 
pointed talkative  men,  did  you.  accord- 
ing to  his  view  ?    A. — I  have  very  few 


officers  in  my  Department  in  that  con- 
stituency. 

Q. — But  the  inspector  he  was  refer- 
ring to,  and  the  commissioners,  are 
they  not  your  appointments  ?  A. — The 
inspector  is. 


(2535) 

Q. — And  they  were  too  talkative, 
and  they  were  distributing  the  patron- 
age in  a  way  ?  A. — No,  he  was  rather 
speaking  of  them  as  being  over- 
officious. 

Q.— Well,  what  else?  A.— What 
else  occurred  at  that  time  ? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — I  think  I  have  given 
you  all.  He  spoke  about  the  referen- 
dum officer  and  the  License  Commis- 
sioners. 

Q. — -And  did  he  suggest  to  you  the 
referendum  officer  ?  A. — He  did  not 
suggest  anyone  in  particular. 

Q. — Whom  did  you  suggest  ?  A. — 
I  did  not  suggest  anyone.  The  matter 
had  not  been  discussed  at  that  time  by 
the  Government. 

Q. — But  you  might  have  suggested 
some  one  in  advance  of  this  being  dis- 
cussed, to  get  the  advantage  of  the 
member  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — Sure  the  name  was  not  men- 
tioned ?  A. — No,  no  name  was  men- 
tioned. 

Q. — Who  had  been  the  returning 
officer  ?     A. — In  the  general  election  ? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — Sheriff  Jackson,  I 
have  learned  since. 

Q.—  He  had  been  ?     A.— Yes. 

Q.— Shall  I  correct  you?  A.— Oh. 
yes,  I  am  wrong  there.  It  was  the  Re- 
gistrar. 

Q. — You  must  thank  me  for  that  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — He  was  not  appointed?  A. — 
No.     It  was  the  Registrar. 

Q. — Who  was  ?  A. — I  forget  his 
name. 

Q. — He  was  here  as  a  witness.  Don't 
you  remember  ?  Your  memory  is  get- 
ting bad  ?  A. — No.  my  memory  is  not 
getting  bad. 

(2536) 

Q. — Mr.  Abrey  ?  A. — I  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with   Mr.  Abrey. 

Q. — But  you  were  here  ?  A. — I  was 
here.  I  do  not  know  absolutely  who 
were  summoned  from  Manitoulin  as 
witnesses. 

Q. — He  was  in  the  witness-box  ?  A. 
— He  may  have  been. 

Q. — Weren't  you  present  when  he 
was  being  examined  ?  A. — I  may  have 
been. 
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Q. — Mr.  Abrey  was  the  returning 
Officer,  and  you  suggested,  1  think, 
that  he  should  be  the  returning  officer, 
and  Mr.  Gamey  said  that  he  thought  he 
had  had  enough  of  it,  and  that  they 
should  name  Mr.  Jackson  ?  A. — No, 
there  was  no  suggestion  at  that  time 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Abrey  or  Mr.  Jack- 
son. 

Q. — Was  it  said  that  he  had  had  too 
much  of  it — Mr.  Abrey  ?  A. — It  was 
said  by  Mr.  Gamey  at  the  time  that  he 
was  opposed  to  either  the  Registrar  or 
the  Sheriff  acting  as  returning  officer. 
He  was  opposed  to  either  of   Lheni. 

Q. — Anything  else  discussed  ?  A. — 
At  that  meeting  ? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — I  think  we  have  gone 
over  them  all,  have  we  not  ? 

Q. — You  were  taking  him  pretty 
well  into  your  confidence  on  the 
strength  of  that  letter  ?  You  had  dis- 
cussed the  inspector  and  the  License 
Commissioners  ?  A. — There  was  no 
such  letter  at  that  time.  There  was  no 
such  letter  spoken  of  or  dreamt  of  at 
that  time. 

Q. — When  was  this  conversation  ? 
A. — It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  9th. 

Q. — it  sounds  to  me,  in  my  ignor- 
ance, as  if  it  were  leading  up  to  a  let- 
ter ?  A. — I  cannot  help  how  it  sounds 
to  you,  Mr.  Blake. 

(2537) 

Q. — I  cannot  get  the  sound  to  enter 
your  mind  in  the  same  way  ?  A. — 
There  are  some  minds  that  are  very 
suspicious. 

Q. — Very  suspicious,  yes.  And  sure- 
ly that  should  lead  you  easily  to  take 
that  in  ?  A. — You  could  comprehend 
it  more  easily. 

Q. — I  could  comprehend  it  more 
easily. 

The  Chancellor:  This  is  no'  evi- 
dence.  I   am   afraid. 

Mr.  Blake:  That  is  not  evidence. 
Mr.   Stratton. 

Q. — Then,  however,  you  did  discuss 
that  on  the  9th  ?    A. — We  did. 

Q. — And  according  to  your  state- 
ment you  left  the  matter  in  that  way  ? 
A. — I  did.  When  I  say  I  left  the  mat- 
ter in  that  way.  Mr.  Gamey  asked  if  I 
would  let  him  know  before  any  ap- 
pointment was  made,  and  I  said  I 
would,  if  T  thought  of  it  I  would  write 
him. 

Q. — You  have  mentioned  what  took 
place.  This  is  the  first  time  you  met 
him.  according  to  your  statement  ?  A. 
■ — The  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  or  met 
him. 

Q. — And  you  had  heard  about  him 
so  as  to  lead  you  to  conclude  he  was 
an   unreliable    man?      A. — Well,    T    do 
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not  want  to  emphasize  that  too  strong- 

Q. — Xo,  do  not  emphasize  it.  but 
emphasize  it  truthfully,  and  it  will  an- 
swer me.  You  told  us  so  yesterday 
that  you  had  heard  that  this  was  an 
unreliable  man  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Was  Mr.  Sullivan  present  at  'all 
Of  this  conversation  ?  A. — Mr.  Sulli- 
van was  there,  yes. 

Q. — He  entered  with  Mr.  Gamey  and 
introduced  him,  did  he  ?  A. — Yes,  he 
came  in  with  Mr.  Gamey,  but  he  came 
in  in  advance  of  Mr.  Gamey — prior. 

(2538) 

Q. — And  Mr.  Gamey  came  in  and  he 
introduced  Mr.  Gamey  to  you  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  know  why  it  was  that 
when  that  Ottawa  interview  took 
place  this  letter  was  not  published  ? 
A.— I  do  not. 

Q. — You  cannot  understand  that  ? 

The  Chancellor  :    What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  The  interview  in  Ot- 
tawa, my  Lords.  Your  Lordships  re- 
member the  letter  in  which  it  was  stat- 
ed that  Captain  Sullivan  had  been  mak- 
ing certain  statements,  and  he  writes 
a  letter  stating  that  the  interviewer  had 
taken  down  all  that  he  said,  and  more, 
and  that  there  was  no  truth  in  it.  And 
at  that  time  a  letter  was  written  to  Mr. 
Whitney  or  by  Mr.  Whitney  ti  -  Mr. 
Gamey  upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  in  re- 
ference to  that  incident,  I  am  asking 
why  this  letter  was  not  published. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  letter  of  the 
10th,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :     Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  Where  is  that  let- 
ter ? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  It  was  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Gamey  to  Sullivan  complaining. 

The  Chancellor  :  What  is  the  date 
of  it  ? 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Reproaching  him 
for  having  made  this  statement. 

Mr.  Blake  :  19th  September  is  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Whitney. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  That  letter  is 
exhibit  12. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Exhibit  6  is  the  letter 
of  Captain   Sullivan  to  Gamey. 

The  Chief  Justice  :     Denying. 

Mr.  Blake  :  And  Exhibit  12  is  the 
letter    of   the    19th    September.      1    was 

(2539) 

just  asking  why  in  that  interview,  or  at 
the  time  of  this  incident,  this  letter  wai 
not  published  ?  You  give  me  no  an- 
swer ?  A.— I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Blake. 
Q. — Then,  havng  seen  Mr.  Gamey 
on  the  9th.  and  you  will  not  let  111 
possibly  on  the  10th  and  nth  5 
would  not. 
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Q. — You  would  not  let  me  say  that  ? 
But,  having  seen  him  on  the  9th,  you 
got  the  interview  on  the  nth  of  the 
Conservative  caucus  ?  A. — I  saw  the 
report  in  the  papers. 

Q. — And  do  you  alter  your  state- 
ment of  yesterday,  that  from  that  and 
from  what  you  had  heard  previously 
you  thought  he  was  an  utterly  unreli- 
able man  ?  A. — I  thought  he  was.  I 
thought  it  was  very  strange  that  a  man 
would  come  to  me  on  the  9th  and 
say 

Q. — Did  you  resolve  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  such  an  unreliable  man  ? 
A. — 1  did  not  have  anything  to  do 
wnth  him. 

Q. — You  did  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  him  ?  A. — I  did  not  communi- 
cate with  him  in  regard  to  his  actions. 
I  was  not  his  adviser. 

Q. — But  you  resolved  from  that  time 
onwards  that  the  dust  was  to  be  shaken 
from  the  feet  ?  A. — No,  I  made  no 
resolve. 

Q. — But  at  all  events  you  had  thor- 
oughly summed  him  up  in  that  way  ? 
A. — I  always  treated  Mr.  Gamey  in  all 
my 

Q. — But  on  that  occasion  you  had 
come  to  that  conclusion.  The  world 
was  wide  enough  for  you  to  walk  on 
one  side  of  the  street,  and  for  him  to 
walk  on  the  other  ?  A. — The  world  is 
wide,  it  is  true. 

Q. — And  wicked  ?  A. — It  depends 
on  the  experience  of  people. 

Q. — Then  on  the  2nd  of  October  you 
wrote  him  a  letter,  "My  Dear  Gamey"? 
Is  not  that  extraordinary  to  you  ?  A. — 

(2540) 
It  was  extraordinary. 

Q. — It  was  extraordinary  ?  A. — 
Yes,  I  remember  commenting  upon  it. 

Q. — We  both  concur  in  that.  And, 
what  was  to  my  mind  more  marvellous 
was,  on  the  date  immediately  preceding 
that,  on  the  29th  September,  he  begins 
his  letter,  "My  Dear  Stratton."  Takes 
you  into  his  arms  at  once,  and  you  re- 
turn the  hug,  "My  Dear  Gamey,"  and 
"My  Dear  Stratton,"  the  one  thinking 
that  the  other  was  an  utterly  unreli- 
able man,  one  occupying  the  high  po- 
sition of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and 
immediately  after  this  interview  it  is 
"My  Dear  Gamey"  ?  A. — No,  that 
happened  in  this  way,  Mr.  Blake 

Q. — You  feel  that  it  needs  an  ex- 
planation ? 

Mr.  Riddell  :     Let  him  answer. 

Mr.  Blake  :     Give  it. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  There  is  an  histori- 
cal precedent  for  it. 

Witness:  I  will  explain  it  if  you  de- 
sire. I  give  my  private  secretary  the 
pith  of  a  letter,  and  he  puts  the  top  and 
bottom  to  it.     If  I  am  addressed  "My 


Dear  Stratton"  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  in  the  reply  he  would  say 
"My  Dear  So-and-So."  I  remember 
on  that  particular  occasion,  speaking 
of  Mr.  Burrows,  telling  him  that  that 
was  perhaps  hardly  the  way  to  address 
Mr.  Gamey,  that  it  was  a  little  too 
familiar  for  a  man  we  had  just  met 
once,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that 
subsequent  letters  are  perhaps  "Dear 
Sir!" 

Q. — You  might  have  got  Mr.  Ford 
to  make  you  another  copy  of  this  ?  A. 
— I  might  have,  if  I  had  so  desired. 

Q. — Now,  you  tell  their  Lordships, 
with  that  fully  in  your  mind,  you  still 

(2541) 

let  the  letter  go  in  that  way  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Then  he  says  "My  Dear  Strat- 
ton,— Enclosed  find  petition  of  lumber 
company  on  Aird  Island,  to  have  Thos. 
Flesher  appointed  a  J. P."  Then  it 
gives  his  addres.  Then  he  says,  "Would 
you  kindly  make  this  appointment  for 
me"  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — "I  am  writing  you,  while  I  know 
the  appointment  is  in  the  other  Depart- 
ment, but  I  desire  just  now  to  do  busi- 
ness with  you."  Why,  I  wonder  ?  A. 
— I  do  not  know.  I  suppose,  as  he  stat- 
ed in  the  House,  that  was  part  of  his 
game. 

Q. — Perhaps  that  was  part  of  his 
game,  I  see.  But  you  had  seen  his 
game  on  the  nth  September,  had  you 
not  ?  Why  did  you  play  into  his 
hands  ?  A. — I  saw  that  he  had  been 
in  the  Conservative  caucus.  I  did  not 
think  anything  of  it.     I  did  not  care. 

Q. — You  did  not  think  anything  of 
it  ?  You  did  not  care  ?  That  is  your 
answer  to-day  ?  You  remember  the 
answer  of  yesterday  ?  However,  you 
go  on  and  say,  "I  desire  just  now  to 
do  business  with  you"  ?  A. — I  do  not 
say  that.    He  says  so. 

Q. — I  say  so.  That  is  his  idea. 
"Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  ask  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  to  let  Mr. 
J.  F.  Boyd.  Government  Road  Inspec- 
tor in  my  district,  know  in  a  quiet  way 
that  he  might  consult  me."  What  did 
he  mean  by  "In  a  quiet  way"  ?  A. — 
You  had  better  ask  him. 

Q. — Did  you  do  so  ?  A. — No.  I  did 
not. 

Q. — You  did  not  ?  Did  you  see  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  ?  A.— About 
that  ? 

Q. — About  anything  in  connection 
with  this  matter  ?  A. — I  see  him  every 
day  in  the  buildings,  but  not  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter.  I  never  spoke 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
in  regard  to  road  matters  in  Manitou- 
lin. 
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Q. — We  will  get  to  that  in  a  mo- 
ment. We  have  not  got  quite  to  it  yet. 
We  are  dealing  now  with  Mr.  Flesher. 
What  did  you  do  in  regard  to  the 
Flesher  appointment?  A. — I  trans- 
ferred the  letter  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gib- 
son, Attorney-General,  who  has  charge 
of  the  Administration  of  Justice. 

(2543) 

Q. — You  transferred  that  to  him  ? 
You  did  do  that?  You  did  transfer 
ft?  A. — I  think  there  is  a  letter  there 
showing  that,  is  there  not  ? 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  what  you  did. 
A. — That  is  my  recollection. 

Q. — That  is  vour  recollection  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — And  as  to  asking  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  to  "let  Mr.  J.  F. 
Boyd,  Government  Road  Inspector, 
know  in  a  quiet  way  he  might  consult 
me" — you  did  not  do  that  ?  A. — No, 
I  did  not. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  you  told  Mr. 
Gamey  so  ?  A. — Mr.  Gamey  never 
spoke  to  me  about  it. 

Q. — Did  you  write  to  him  about  it  ? 
A. — I  think  I  did.  I  think  I  answered 
his  letter  paragraph  by  paragraph,  if  I 
remember  correctly. 

Q. — Saying  he  must  apply  to  the 
Commissioner  himself  ?  A. — No.  My 
recollection  is  that  I  said  that  I  would 
speak  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  when  the  estimates  were  being 
brought  down  with  regard  to  road  mat- 
ters ;  something  to  that  effect. 

Q. — You  did  not,  at  all  events,  shut 
him  off  in  respect  of  that,  but  continu- 
ed apparently  negotiating  ?  A. — No, 
I  did  not  continue  negotiating.  I  con- 
tinued, leaving  him  in  a  friendly  posi- 
tion. 

Q. — You  continued  leaving  him  in  a 
friendly  position  ?  Now,  did  you  not 
see  Mr.  Gibson  ?    A. — No,  I  did  not. 

Q. — Or  ask  him  to  approve  of  the 
recommendation  ?  A. — I  did  not, 
further  than  the  correspondence,  what- 
ever that  shows. 

Q. — I  am  surprised  at  that,  because 
the    letter    before      me    says,    "I  have 

(2544) 
transferred   your   letter     to   the    Hon. 
Mr.    Gibson,      Attorney-General,    who 
has   charge    of  the     administration    of 
justice."    A. — Yes. 

Q.— Did  you  do  that  ?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  do  any  more  ?  A. — No. 

Q. — Then  why  did  you  write  to  Mr. 
Gamey,  saying,  "And  have  asked  him 
to  approve  of  your  recommendation"  ? 
A. — In  the  transfer  of  the  letter  ?  Let 
me  see  the  second  letter.  Let  me  see 
my  letter  to  Mr.  Gibson. 
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Q. — I  have  a  right  to  ask  you  as  to 
your  memory  upon  these  things,  and  I 
am  doing  so.  I  ask  you  as  to  whether 
you  had  made  any  request  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General, and  you  tell  me  you  had 
not  A. — I  think  I  made  the  request  to 
the  Attorney-General,  that  I  had  for- 
warded him  the  petition  of  the  lumber 
company,  and  asked  him  to  give  his 
consideration  to  the  petition. 

Q. — Well,  is  this  true,  or  is  it  not. 
"And  have  asked  him  (that  is,  the  At- 
torney-General) to  approve  of  your  re- 
commendation" ?  A. — To  approve  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  petition. 

Q. — No.  To  approve  of  your  recom- 
mendation ?  A. — Well,  to  approve  of 
both;  it  was  supported  by  the  lumber 
company's  petition. 

Q. — That  does  not  make  any  mat- 
ter. That  does  not  answer  my  ques- 
tion.  "I  have  asked  him  to  approve  of 
your  recommendation."  A. — Well,  I 
transferred  all  the  correspondence. 

Q. — And  did  you  do  that  ?  A. — 
Whatever  the  letter  says  I  did. 

Q. — And  you  say,  further.  "And  I 
(2540) 
will  see  him  on  my  return  to 
the  city  in  a  few  days  in  regard  to 
it."  Did  you  see  him  on  the  return? 
A. — I  did  not. 

(2545) 

Q. — Was  Mr.  Flesher  appointed? 
A. — I  believe  he  was.  I  think  the  At- 
torney-General has  said  that  he  was. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  was  appointed 
afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  am  asking  that  for  a 
reason  that  will  appear  in  a  little  while. 
"When  the  estimates  are  being  prepar- 
ed for  the  coming  session,"  did  you  say 
that  you  would  see  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  and  ask  him  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Boyd  ?  A.— Well.  I  said  in  the  let- 
ter that  "when  the  estimates  were  be- 
ing prepared,"  and  what  T  meant  was 
that  when  the  estimates  were  beinij 
considered,  I  would  state  to  the  Com- 
missioner what  Mr.  Gamey  had  ex- 
pressed, and  allow  the  Commissioner 
to  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  what 
course  to  pursue. 

Q. — I  simply  ask  you  this,  "When 
the  estimates  are  being  prepared  for 
the  coming  session  T  will  ask  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Boyd  in  the  direction  indicated  in  your 
letter."     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  do  so  ?  A.— No.  I  did 
not. 

Q. — But  you  left  him  under  the  im- 
pression that  you  would  do  so  ?  A.— 
I  do  not  say  so. 

Q. — But  you  would  have  left  him 
under  that  apprehension  ?  A. — The 
letter  leaves  that  impression. 
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Q. — Yes.  Did  you  ever,  after  the 
conference  on  the  9th  September,  ask 
Mr.  Gamey  for  his  views  in  regard  to 
the  returning  officer  for  the  referen- 
dum ?  A. — I  wrote  him  on  the  2nd 
October. 

Q. — You  did  then  ?     A. — Yes. 

(2546) 

Q. — That  is  an  answer.  You  did  ask 
him  ?  A. — I  promised  on  the  9th  Sep- 
tember. 

Q. — You  promised  what?      A. — He 

spoke  about  the  desirability 

Q. — You  promised  what  ?  A. — If  I 
thought  of  it  I  would  communicate 
with  him  before  the  appointment  was 
made. 

Q. — We  will  get  that  fact,  for  which 
I  am  obliged.  On  the  9th  September 
you  told  him  that  you  would  write 
him  before  the  appointment  was  made, 
and  you  did  write  him  ?    A. — I  did. 

Q. — And  you  were  in  favor  01  'he 
late  returning  officer  being  named  as 
the  returning  officer  for  the  4th  Decem- 
ber ?  A. — I  was  under  the  impression 
that  Sheriff  Jackson  had  acted  as  re- 
turning officer  in  the  general  election. 
Q. — Is  this  incorrect  then  ?  A. — 
Yes,  it  is  incorrect,  so  far  as  my  im- 
pressions at  that  time  were  concerned. 
Q. — It  is  incorrect  so  far  as  your 
impre'ssion  of  the  2nd  of  October  was 
concerned  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  an  answer  was  wanted  to 
that,  which  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Pre- 
mier, as  soon  as  it  was  received  ?  A. 
— I  was  going  away,  and  I  left  instruc- 
tions that  whatever  reply  came  that  it 
would  be  sent  on  to  the  Premier,  as 
he  had  charge  of  the  appointment  of 
the  returning  officers  ;  that  he  would 
know  and  have  whatever  correspond- 
ence there  was.  I  do  not  suppose  you 
would  think  for  a  moment,  if  there  was 
anything  wrong  in  it  at  all,  I  would  ask 
it  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Premier,  or 
anything   suspicions   about   it. 

Q. — What  is  that?  A. — I  do  not 
suppose  you  would  think,  if  there  was 
anything  improper  about  it,  or  sus- 
picious, I  would  ask  it  to  be  sent  to  the 
Premier. 

<2547) 
Q.— Why?  A.— It  was  a  letter 
merely  sent  in  good  faith,  and  as  a 
kindness.  I  said  I  would  send  it.  I 
wrote.  The  reply  was  to  go  direct  to 
the  Premier.  If  there  was  any  corrupt 
bargain  between  Mr.  Gamey  and  my- 
self, why  should  I  send  it  on  to  the 
Premier  ? 

Q. — Then  tell  me  this-  Dir!  von  or 
did  you  not  write  to  the  Attorney- 
General  in  respect  to  the  Flesher  ap- 
pointment ?  A. — In  respect  to  the 
Flesher  appointment  ? 


Q. — Yes.  A. — I  forwarded  to  the 
Attorney-General  all  correspondence  I 
received  relating  to  it. 

Q. — Did  you  write  to  him  approving 
if  it  ?  A. — I  suppose  I  wrote  to  him 
approving  of  the  petition. 

Q. — But  nothing  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Gamey  ?  A. — I  think  I  said  that  Mr. 
Gamey  had  approved  of  it.  It  does  not 
condemn 

Q. — Why  did  you  bring  in  Mr. 
Gamey's  name  in  connection  with  it  ? 
A. — Well,  it  does  not  condemn  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  be- 
cause an  Oppositon  member  gives  it 
his  support.  They  are  not  absolutely 
political  appointments.  Justices  of  the 
Peace  are  appointed  from  both  parties. 
It  does  not  absolutely  condemn  an  ap- 
pointment of  a  man  because 

Q. — What  is  the  reason  that  in  this 
letter  you  did  write  you  stated  that  it 
is  recommended  and  approved  by  Mr. 
Gamey,  the  member  for  the  district  ? 
A. — Well,  Mr.  Gamey  would  be  sup- 
posed to  know  the  men  in  his  district, 
and  it  would  not  be  an  utter  and  abso- 
lute condemnation  of  a  man's  appoint- 
ment because  he  was  supported  by  a 
member  of  the  Opposition. 

Q. — I  see.  Was  it  supported  by  Mr. 
Fraser  ?    A. — I  do  not  know  what  pro- 

(2548) 

ceedings,  further  than  I  have  learned 
in  the  court  here,  that  the  Attorney- 
General  took  with  regard  to  filling  the 
appointment. 

Q. — But  you  do  say  it  is  recom- 
mended and  approved  of  by  Mr. 
Gamey.  the  member  for  the  district. 
"Will  you  be  good  enough  to  have  the 
matter  attended  to  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience ?"     A. — Yes,   sir. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  What  is  the  date 
of  that  letter  ? 

Mr.   Blake  :     2nd   October  ;    Exhibit 

53- 

Mr.  Riddell  :  Page  119  of  the  Exhibit 
book. 

Witness  :  It  means  that  the  Attor- 
ney-General would  make  his  own  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  Blake  :  It  means  what  it  says. 
It  means  the  Attorney-General  would 
conduct  his  office  as  he  thought  proper, 
but  I  am  referring  to  your  letter,  which 
is,  "Will  you  be  good  enough  to  have 
the  matter  attended  to  at  your  earliest 
convenience  ?"  Not  a  very  hostile  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Gamey.  Then,  you  having 
recommended  virtually  in  your  letter 
Mr.  Abrey  to  the  office  of  returning 
officer,  Mr.  Gamey  at  once  writes  very 
strongly  urging  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Sher- 
iff. A.— I  never  saw  that  letter  until 
I  saw  it  in  print. 
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Q.—  That  is  correct,  is  it  not  ?  A. — 
I  believe  so. 

Q. — You  say,  "Yours  of  the  and  to 
hand,  re  returning  officer  for  the  refer- 
endum.'' 

The  Chancellor:  What  letter  is 
this? 

Mr.  Blake  :  Exhibit  io  of  the  7th 
October. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  say  you  did 
not  receive  that  letter  ? 

Witness  :  It  was  received  by  my 
private  secretary  in  my  absence,  my 
Lord,  and  forwarded  to  the  Premier. 

(2549) 

Mr.  Blake  :  However,  that  is  the  re- 
commendation. Does  not  your  pri- 
vate secretary  make  a  little  memoran- 
dum of  letters  received  in  your  ab- 
sence ?     A. — No. 

Q. — Then  this  letter  would  possibly 
have  been  forwarded  to  some  other  de- 
partment in  your  absence  ?  A. — For- 
warded to  the  Premier,  according  to 
my  instructions. 

Q. — Forwarded  to  him. 

Mr.  Riddell  :     That  is  Exhibit  u  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  "I  would  recommend 
very  strongly  the  Sheriff  of  our  riding, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Jackson,"  and  he  says, 
"Could  you  keep  this  appointment  over 
until  next  week,  and  make  it  then  ?  By 
doing  this  for  me  you  will  oblige  me 
much."  He  seems  to  be  on  nice,  kindly 
terms  with  you  ?  A. — I  never  saw  the 
letter  at  all. 

Q. — How  do  you  account  for  that  ? 
A. — Any  letters  that  come  to  my  De- 
partment that  can  be  attended  to  by 
my  private  secretary,  without  coming 
before  me,  they  are  attended  to.  If 
you  wrote  for  a  document,  and  mark 
your  letter  "personal,"  it  would  come 
to  me.  My  private  secretary  would  go 
to  the  Department  and  obtain  the 
document  for  you,  if  it  was  proper, 
mail  it  to  you,  aknowledge  the  receipt 
of  the  letter,  and  I  would  never  see  it. 
If  I  had  to  see  everything  that  came  in 
that  way  the  days  would  require  to  be 
four  times  as  long. 

Q. — Or  else  a  Minister  that  would 
work  more  quickly  ?  A. — Well.  I  do 
not  know  that  you  could  find  that. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  Or  get  more  Minis- 
ters, perhaps  ? 

Mr.  McEvoy  :  Get  a  Minister  of 
Mines. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Do  you  think  that  this 
is  a  letter  that  your  subordinate  would 

(2550) 

attend  to,  and  did  he  attend  to  it  ?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — And  what  came  of  it  ?  A. — I 
understood  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Premier. 


Q. — That  explains  possibly  your  not 
seeing  it  ?  And  do  you  know  what 
action  was  taken  upon  that  ?  A. — I  do 
not  know  what  action  was  taken  upon 
that  letter.  I  do  know  that  Mr.  Jack- 
son was  appointed. 

Q. — That  is  the  person  named  by 
Mr.   Gamey  ?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — That  is  the  second  that  we  have 
had  named  by  him,  and  appointed  ? 
A. — Not  necessarily  named  by  him. 

Q. — They  were  not  necessarily 
named  by  him,  but  as  a  fact  'hey 
were  named  by  him?  A. — No.  It 
was   absolutely   as   I   said . 

Q. — Didn't  he  name  Mr.  Flesher  ? 
A. — I  do  not  know  that  he  did. 

Q. — Didn't  the  letter  that  was  sent 
to  you  name  Mr.  Flesher  as  an  ap- 
pointment that  he  wanted  ?  A. — He 
forwarded  the  petition  of  the  Aird 
Lumber  Company,  with  his  recom- 
mendation endorsing  the  petition;  and. 
upon  the  petition,  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Attorney-General,  which 
the  correspondence  shows  here,  Mr. 
Flesher  was  appointed,  and  not  on  Mr. 
Gamey's  recommendation. 

Q. — Mr.  Gamey  made  it  ?  A. — Mr. 
Gamey    endorsed  it. 

Q. — Have  I  to  read  that  over  again, 
the  letter  in  which  he  puts  it  as  a  per- 
sonal matter  to  you  ?  A. — If  you  wish 
you   may. 

Q. — "Would  you  kindly  make  this 
appointment  ?"  A. — I  had  not  the 
appointment    to    make. 

Q. — He  asks  you  to  do  it  ?  A. — It 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  be- 
cause he  asks  me  I  will  do  it. 

(2550 
Q. — But  the  appointment  was  made  ? 
A. — Not  upon  his  recommendation. 

Q. — It  was  made  ?  A. — It  was 
made. 

(2552) 

Q. — And  we  have  that  letter?  A.—- 
And  you  have  the  petition.  Be  fair 
now  and  put  the  matter  straight,  and 
then   you   will   get  it    easier. 

Q. — The  petition — I  have  nothing  in 
the  meantime  to  do  with  it.  1  am  deal- 
ing with  Mr.  Gamey  and  his  attitude. 
A.—  Very  well. 

Q. — And    as    a    result,    at    all    events 
that   appointment    was      made  ?         \. 
Was  made. 

Q. —  And  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Sheriff. 
was  also  appointed  the  returning  offi- 
cer ?  A. — As  I  said  to  you  yesterday, 
it  had  been  decided 

Q.— Is  that  the  case?  A. —It  had 
been  decided  that  the  same  officer 
would  be  appointed 

Mr.    Blake  :      1     object     to     having 
pages    given  of  matter   that   is   n 
answer. 

A. — If  you  are  desirous  of  getting 
at  the  facts 
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Q. — I  am,  but  not  a  long  rigmarole. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  It  is  admitted  he  was 
appointed.  My  learned  friend  is  re- 
peating and  repeating. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  And  interrupts  the  wit- 
ness when  he  desires  to  give  a  full  an- 
swer. 

Mr.  Blake  :  When  Pike  and  Pluck 
have  finished  we  will  get  on. 

The  Chancellor  :  Let  us  hear  the 
question. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  was  just  asking  the 
question,  whether  there  was  not  that 
letter  written  which  was  a  strong  re- 
commendation of  Mr  .  Gamey,  and 
whether  that  appointment  was  not 
made  ?    That  is  all  I  am  asking. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  discloses  the 
facts.  The  letter  was  written,  and  the 
apointment  was  made. 

(2553) 

Witness  :  Yes,  the  letter  was  writ- 
ten  and  the   appointment  made. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  did  not  want  to  go 
into  a  lot  that  was  given  yesterday. 

Q. — In  fact  I  might  ask  you,  is 
there  any  appointment  for  which  Mr. 
Gamey  asked  during  that  interview  on 
the  10th  September  that  was  refused  ? 
A. — There  were  none  made  in  my  De- 
partment. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  in  your  De- 
partment. We  have  got  the  letters 
which  will  show  how  they  were  trans- 
ferred from  your  Department  to  the 
other.  I  am  asking  you  now,  was 
there  any  appointment  asked  by  Mr. 
Gamey  from  the  9th  September  until 
March — any  requests  which  were  re- 
fused ?  A. — Well  now  yes  or  no  would 
not  be  a  fair  answer  to  that  question, 
for  the  reason  that  recommendations 
had  been  made  to  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral prior  to  Mr.  Gamey  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Flesher. 

Q. — Cannot  you  answer  fairly  my 
question  ?  A. — You  do  not  want  a 
wrong  impression  to  go  abroad,  do 
you  ? 

Q. — On  re-examination  your  counsel 
will  protect  you  better  than  you  will 
yourself  by  not  answering  my  ques- 
tions. I  am  asking  you  a  simple  ques- 
tion. From  that  time,  on  the  9th  of 
September,  until  March,  was  there  any 
request  for  appointment  to  a  position 
made  by  Mr.  Gamey  which  was  refused, 
and,  if  so,  what  was  the  one  ?  A. — 
There  were  no  appointments  made  by 
my  Department  for  Mr.  Gamey. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  your  Depart- 
ment ?  A. — As  to  the  other  Depart- 
ment, you  should  inquire  from  the 
other  Ministers. 

(2554) 
Q. — I    am    asking     you    a    question. 
Was  there  any  appointment,  and  if  so, 


name  it  to  me  ?  A. — I  cannot  tell  what 
the  other  Ministers  may  have  done. 

Q. — You  swear  to  that  ?  A. — I  do 
not  know  what  absolutely  goes  on  in 
the  other  Departments,  Mr.  Blake,  as 
a  matter  of  fact. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  a  simple  ques- 
tion. Can  you  name  any  appointment 
that  was  presented  by  Mr.  Gamey 
after  the  9th  September,  and  which 
was  refused?  A. — Well,  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  was  appointed  on  the  pe- 
tition of  the  lumber  company. 

Q. — Can  you  not  answer  me  ?  A. — I 
am  giving  you  the  name. 

Q. — 1  am  not  asking  you  about 
those  that  were  appointed.  I  am  ask- 
ing you  the  name  of  anyone  that  was 
refused.  A. — I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one that  was  appointed  absolutely  up- 
on  Mr.    Gamey's  recommendation. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  that  ques- 
tion. I  am  asking  you  whether  you 
can  give  me  the  name  of  anyone  whose 
appointment  Mr.  Gamey  recommended 
and  which  was  refused  ?  A. — 1  cannot 
name  one  appointed  solely  on  Mr. 
Gamey's  recommendation. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  about  re- 
commended solely.  I  am  asking  you 
"recommended  by  Mr.  Gamey."  A. — 
Put  it  "endorsed  by  Mr.  Gamey"  and 
then  you  will  come  nearer  to  it. 

Q. — What  is  the  difference  between 
recommending  and  endorsing  ?  A. — 
There  is  quite  a  difference. 

Q. — Can  you  give  me,  using  your 
own  words,  any  appointment  that  was 

(2555) 

endorsed  by  Mr.  Gamey  from  the  9th 
September  up  to  March  that  was  re- 
fused ?    A. — Endorsed  by  Mr.  Gamey? 

Q. — I  am  using  your  word.  A. — 
Well,  he  wanted  a  license  inspector  ap- 
pointed; he  wanted  license  commission- 
ers appointed;  he  wanted  his  brother 
appointed. 

Q. — Wait  for  a  moment.  I  think  I 
will  show  you  your  own  letter  to  nega- 
tive that.  You  say  he  wanted  license 
commissioners  appointed,  and  an  in- 
spector appointed  ?  A. — Yes,  and  a 
lock-up  keeper  appointed.  He  wanted 
a  marriage  license  issuer  appointed  at 
Gore  Bay.  These  were  all  in  my  De- 
partment. 

Q. — Whom  did  he  ask  you  to  ap- 
point license  inspector  ?  A. — I  for- 
get the  name. 

Q. — So  do  I.  Whom  did  he  recom- 
mend as  license  commissioners  ?  A. — 
He  mentioned  over  several  names.  I 
do  not  remember  the  names. 

Q. — Whom  did  he  recommend  ?  A. 
— I  don't  remember  the  names. 

Q. — Hard  to  have  them  appointed 
if  you  could  not  get  the  names.    Then 
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as  to  the  keeper  of  the  lock-up,  whom 
did  he  recommmned  ?  A. — I  think  it 
was  Mr.  McEachren. 

Q. — You  swear  to  that  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — As  a  keeper  of  the  lock-up  ?  A. 
— I  think  so,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.—  Will  you  swear  to  that  ?  A. — 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  that  is 
the  name.  I  do  not  remember.  It 
may  be  he  desired  him  to  be  license 
inspector.  I  was  not  intending  to 
make  any  appointment.  I  was  not  tak- 
ing down  the  names  of  whom  he  want- 
ed. I  had  no  intention  of  making  any 
appointment. 

(2556) 

Q. — You  were  not  intending  to 
make  any  appointments,  and  therefore 
I  was  not  referring  to  appointments 
there  was  no  intention  of  making. 
However,  you  cannot  give  me  the 
names  ?    A. — I  cannot  remember. 

Q. — Nor  of  the  License  Commis- 
sioners ?  A. — No,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. 

Q. — You  recollect  his  application  as 
to  Swanson  being  appointed  as  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  ?  A. — Yes,  I  think  he 
wrote  about  Swanson. 

Q. — He  was  appointed  ?  A. — I  do 
not  remember. 

Q. — Sure  ?  A. — Yes,  I  do  not  re- 
member. My  recollection  is  he  was 
not,  but  I  will  not  say  positively. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  What  is  that. 
Mr.  Stratton  ? 

A. — Mr.  Blake  asked  if  Mr.  Swan- 
son was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  upon  his  recommendation.  I 
say  I  will  not  say  positively,  but  my 
recollection  is  that  he  was  not. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is.  the  appli- 
cation that  was  pending  for  a  long 
time  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  Your  Lordship  is  quite 
right. 

Mr.  McEvoy  :  The  letter  of  the  10th 
July  is  the  first  letter. 

Mr.  Blake:  Then  you  stated  th  it 
there  was  an  interview  and  a  letter 
some  time  in  October  ?  A. — Yes, 
there  was  the  copy  of  the  letter.  Is 
that  what  you  refer  to  ? 

Q. — I  am  referring  to  a  letter  of  the 
27th  October  ?  A. — That  is,  I  presume, 
the  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  10th  Sep- 
tember. 

Q. — Well,  were  there  two  letters  to 
your  knowledge  of  the  27th  of  Oc- 
tober ?     A. — No. 

(2557) 

Q. — Is  it  true  that  that  letter  came 
into  existence  because  of  certain  ru- 
mors that  were  abroad  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — Did  you  prepare  that  letter  also, 
the  letter  of  the  27th  October  ?     A.  — 
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The  letter  of  the  27th  October  is  the 
copy  of  the 

Q. — Did  you  prepare  it  ? 

Mr.  Riddell  :  Let  him  finish  his  an- 
swer. 

Mr.  Blake  :  He  has  not  begun  yet. 
Did  you  prepare  the  letter  also  of  the 
27th  of  October  ?  A. — Explain  what 
you  mean  by  "prepare"  if  you  want  me 
to  give  you  a  yes  or  no  answer.  If  you 
will  allow  me  to  answer  it  as  the  facts 
are  I  will  answer  it.  The  letter  of  the 
27th  of  October  is  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter— 

The  Chancellor  :  You  did  say  all 
that  already  what  you  are  saying  now. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Did  you  prepare  the 
letter  of  the  27th  October  ?  A.— The 
letter  of  the  27th  October  is  the  copy 
of  a  letter,  with  alterations,  of  the 
10th  September. 

Q. — Now,  who  prepared  it  ?  A. — 
Originally  I  prepared  it.  I  prepared 
the  original  letter  of  October  10th. 

Q. — And  did  you  not  as  much  pre- 
pare the  letter  of  the  27th  October  ? 
A.— No. 

Q. — You  did  not  as  much  prepare 
the  letter  of  the  27th  of  October  ?  A. 
— It  is  a  copy  of  a  letter,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  alterations,  and  the 
change  of  date. 

Q. — Who  brought  in  into  existence? 
A — You  understand  how  it  came  into 
existence.  You  have  already  gone 
over  that.  It  came  into  existence  ori- 
ginally on   the   10th   September. 

Q.— The  letter  of  the  27th  October 
I  am  dealing  with,  and  only  with  that. 
How  did  that  come  into  existence  ? 

(2558) 

A. — Mr.  Gamey  came  to  my  office 
on  the  ^3rd  or  24th,  he  says,  and  he 
asked  me  if  I  could  obtain  for  him  the 
letter  that  he  had  sent  the  Premier  on 
September  10th.  dated  September  10th. 
I  said  to  him  that  I 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  this.  I 
cannot  prevent  your  giving  it.  1  am 
dealing  simply  with  the  question  of  the 
preparation  of  this  letter,  and  not  a 
volume  that  may  have  preceded  it. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  You  are  asking  him 
how   it  came   into  existence. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  am  asking  him  who 
prepared  the  letter.  A.— Are  you  ask- 
ing me  who  tvpewrote  it  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  I  think  that  has 
been  answered  very  fully.  We  all 
know  precisely  what  was  done  in  re- 
ference to  that.  He  has  told  us  several 
times. 

Mr.  Blake  :  That  letter  of  the  -7th 
October,  who  prepared  that?  A. — It 
is  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  Septend>er 
10th. 
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Q. — Who  prepared  it?  A. — It  was 
dictated  by  me  at  Mr.  Aylesworth's 
suggestion. 

Q.— That  letter  of  the  27th  October 
I  am  dealing  with.  A. — Well,  I  am 
dealing  with  it,  too. 

Q. — Very  well,  go  on.  A. — Then  the 
alterations  that  are  made  here,  "Strict- 
ly private  and  confidential,"  and  "If 
you  have  a  reasonable  majority  when 
the  House  meets."  and  "If  you  have  a 
reasonable  majority,"  these  were 
amendments  and  additions  placed  to  it 
since  the  copy  was  made. 

Q. — Is  not  the  answer  that  that  let- 
ter was  prepared  in  your  office,  and 
there    are    certain    alterations     in    two 

(2559) 

places  in  it  ?  Is  not  that  the  answer  ? 
A. — That  is  the  copy  of  the  letter  of 
September   10th. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  what  it  is 
a  copy  of  ?  A. — Well,  I  am  telling 
you. 

Q. — Well,  I  do  not  thank  you  for  it. 
A. — I  am  telling  you  so  that  you  will 
know. 

Q. — Is  not  that  a  letter  prepared  in 
your  office  ?  A. — Mr.  Gamey  came 
and  asked  me  for  a  copy  of  the  letter 
of  September  10th.  That  is  a  copy  of 
the  letter,  with  certain  alterations. 

Q. — That  was  prepared  in  your  of- 
vce  ?  A. — That  was  dictated  by  me  on 
September  10th. 

Q. — This  letter,  do  you  say,  was  dic- 
tated ?     A. — That  is  a  copy  of  it. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  about  the 
letter  of  the  10th  September.  I  am 
asking  you  about  this  letter  of  the  27th 
October.  A. — I  am  telling  you  what 
the  facts  are  in  regard  to  this  letter  of 
the  27th. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  whether  that 
was  not  prepared  in  your  office  and  is- 
sued from  it  ?  A. — I  say  that  copy 
was  prepared  at  Mr.  Gamey's  request, 
and  is  an  exact  copy  with  the  exception 
of  the  date  of  the  original   letter. 

Q. — It  was  prepared  in  your  office  ? 
A. — Mr.  Gamey  asked  me  for  it,  and  I 
got  it  for  him  and  mailed  it  to  him. 

Q. — It  was  prepared  in  your  office  ? 
A. — It  was  not  prepared  in  my  office 
if  you  want  it  that  way. 

Q.— Well  how  ?  A. — What  do  you 
man  by  prepared  ?     Explain  yourself. 

(2560) 

Q. — I  have.?  A. — No,  you  have  not. 

Q. — That  is  a  typewritten  letter  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  who  got  that  typewritten 
letter  that  is  before  you  brought — who 
brought  it  into  existence  on  this  date 
oi  the  27th  October,  if  that  is  the 
proper   date?     A. — If    you     desire    to 


know,  I  say  that  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
of  September  10th  which  Mr.  Gamey 
asked  me  to  obtain  for  him.  which  I 
went  to  the  Premier's  office  and  got 
the  original,  had  a  copy  made  by  Air. 
Ford,  and  that  is  the  copy,  as  far  as 
I   know. 

Q. — Therefore,  this  was  a  letter  that 
you  got  prepared  by  Mr.  Ford,  and 
you  handed  that  copy  to  Mr.  Gamey  ? 
A. — I  did  not. 

Q— You  did  not?     A. — I  did  not. 
Q.— You  did   not  hand  this   to    Mr. 
Gamey  ?  A. — I  did  not. 

Q._Whb  handed  it  to  him  ?  A.— I 
do  not  know  that  anyone  handed  it  to 
him.  I  gave  that  letter  to  Mr.  Myers, 
and  asked  Mr.  Myers  to  mail  it  to  the 
Walker  House,  if  he  would  receive  it 
that  way,  or  to  Gore  Bay. 

Q. — And  when  were  those  altera- 
tions put  in  ?  A.— I  do  not  know. 
They  were  not  put  in  in  my  office. 

Q. — They  were  not  put  in  at  your 
office  ?    A. — No. 

Q.— Therefore,  they  were  put  in  it 
after  it  left  your  office  ?  A.— After  it 
left  my  office. 

Q.— Then  did  you  warn  Mr.  Gamey 
of  the  position  in  which  he  would 
place  himself  by  making  any  such  ar- 
rangement ?  A.— Any  such  arrange- 
ment as  what  ? 

Q._As  is  shown  by  the  letter  of  the 
27th  October  or  10th  September  ?  A. 
— I  did  not. 

(2561) 

Q.— You  did  not?  You  knew  that 
he  had  been  elected,  as  you  told  us  yes- 
terday,  as  a  Conservative  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— That  you  had  a  protest  against 
him,  and  were  trying  to  unseat  him  ? 
A.— I  did  not  say  that  to  him  at  all. 

Q. — You  did  not  say  what  to  him  ? 
A.— That  we  had  a  protest  against 
him. 

Q.— I  am  not  saying  that  you  said 
that  to  him.  But  you  had,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  and  on  the  10th  September,  and 
by  this  you  agreed  to  hand  his  constitu- 
ency over  to  the  Liberals,  and  to  give 
him  patronage.  Did  you  not  suggest 
to  him  that  that  would  be  utter  down- 
right ruin  ?  A.— What  Mr.  Gamey  had 
said  was 

Q. — Did  you  or  did  you  not  ?  A.— 
I  did  not. 

Q._You  know  that  all  the  men  that 
we  have  had  here.  Dr.  Struthers  and 
Dr.  Arthurs,  all  these  recommended 
against  it,  because  it  would  be  absolute 
ruin  ?  A.— Mr.  Gamey  told  me.  as  I 
said  before 

Q._You  know  that?  You  heard 
that?  A.— I  am  only  responsible  for 
what  I  do  mvself.  I  am  not  respons- 
ible for  Dr.   Struthers  or  Dr.  Arthurs 
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or   Mr.   Blake.       I    am   responsible  for 
myself,  and  myself  alone. 

Q. — And  you  heard  the  position  that 
was  taken  by  these  gentlemen  ?  A. — 
I  heard  the  position  taken  by  these 
gentlemen.  What  Mr.  Gamey  said  to 
me  on  that  occasion  was,  he  was  going 
to  hold  a  meeting,  announce  his  po- 
sition ;  he  was  going  to  tell  his  con- 
stituents what  he  proposed  to  do.  I 
told  him  that  was  the  right  course  to 
pursue.  He  said  he  was  going  home 
to  confer  with  his  friends,  and  was  go- 
ing to  do  it. 

(.2562) 

Q. — But  there  was  nothing  there 
about  resignation  ?  A. — He  never 
said  anything  to  me  about  resignation. 

Q. — You  did  not  suggest  that  the 
honorable  course  would  be  to  resign  ? 
A. — He  had  explained  to  me  that  he 
had  conducted  his  campaign  in  such  a 
way  that  he  could  support  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Q. — Did  you  suggest  that  his  hon- 
orable way  would  be  to  resign,  and 
let  the  constituents  speak  upon  the 
matter?  A. — If  He  was  going  to  call 
a  public  meeting,  then  his  con- 
stituents would  have  the . 

Q. — I  ask  you  this.  I  ask  that  this 
witness  should  conduct  himself  as  a 
witness  should  do.  I  am  asking  wheth- 
er you  recommended  his  course  ?  A. 
— There  was  no  necessity  of  my  recom- 
mending him  to  take  that  course,  and  I 
did   not. 

Q. — You  did  not.  That  is  an  an- 
swer. Does  the  fact  that  this  envelope 
is  attached  to  that  letter  remind  you 
of  anything  ?  A. — Remind  me  of 
what  ?  No,  I  never  saw  this  letter  un- 
til I  saw  it  in  court. 

The  Chancellor  :  What  letter  is 
that  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  The  letter  of  the  27th 
October. 

Witness  :  No,  it  left  my  hands,  and 
I  never  saw  it  until  it  was  in  court. 

Mr.  Blake  :  The  envelope  is  address- 
ed "Hon.  G.  W.  Ross.  Parliament 
buildings,  Toronto,  Ont." 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  the  ad- 
dress on  the  envelope? 

Mr.  Blake  :    Yes,  my  Lord. 

Q. — That  that  was  to  be  put  at  such 
a  date  as  would  answer  a  certain  pur- 
pose, and  that  tliat  envelope  was  to  be 
preserved  in  order  to  show  that  ?  A. 
— No,  it  was  not. 

(2563) 

Q. — Why,  then,  was  not  the  letter  of 
the  10th  September  used  instead  of  go- 
ing through  this  work  of  rewriting  it 
on  the  27th  October  ?  A. — Mr.  Gamey 
desired  to  obtain  the  original  letter  of 
the  10th  September.    I  said  to  him  that 
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I  did  not  have  it.  He  asked  me  to  ob- 
tain a  copy  of  it  for  him.  I  got  him  the 
copy.  1  had  no  right  to  take  from 
the  Premier's  office  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter. I  went  to  the  Premier's  office  and 
asked  him  for  the  letter.  The  Pre- 
mier was  out.  I  asked  the  Premier's 
secretary  if  he  had  the  letter,  and  he 
said  he  had.  Mr.  Gamey  had  asked  me 
if  I  could  obtain  it  for  him.  I  got  him 
this  copy.  You  have  all  the  informa- 
tion, and  I  have  nothing  to  conceal  re- 
garding it. 

Q. — Nothing.  Did  I  suggest  it  ?  I 
am  asking  you,  however,  why  the  or- 
iginal letter  of  the  10th  September  did 
not  answer  without  making  a  copy  and 
putting  the  date  of  the  27th  October 
in  it  ?    A. — He  did  not  ask  for  that. 

Q. — Did  he  simply  say,  ''I  want  a 
copy  of  the  letter  of  the  10th  ?"  A. — 
No.  he  asked  for  the  original  letter. 

Q. — He  asked  for  the  original  let- 
ter ?  A. — If  I  could  obtain  the  origin- 
al letter  for  him. 

Q. — And  would  a  copy  do  any 
good?  A. — Well,  it  seemed  to  answer 
his  purpose. 

Q. — Who  was  present  when  these 
instructions  were  given  as  to  the  copy- 
ing of  the  letter  ?  A. — As  to  the  mak- 
ing of  the  copy  of  the  letter  ? 

Q.— Yes  ?  A.— I  met  Mr.  Ford,  if 
I  remember  correctly  in  the  corridor- 
no — yes.  in  the  corridor. 

Q.— What  ?  A.— I  met  Mr.  Ford  in 
the  corridor  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
make  a  copy  of  the  letter  for  me. 

(2564) 

Q. — Anybody  present  when  that  was 
done  ?     A. — Mr.  Ford  and  myself. 

Q. — Yes.  When  had  you  first  a 
communication  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Crown  Lands,  Mr.  Latchford,  in  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. — Mr.  Latch- 
ford was  Commissioner  ^\  L'ublic 
Works. 

Q. — Yes,  I  beg  your  pardon.  A.— 
When  had  I  any  communication  with 
Mr.    Latchford  ? 

Q. — No.  When  had  you  the  first  ' 
A. — I  do  not  think  I  ever  had  any.  un- 
less I  may  have  transferred,  or  the  De- 
partment may  have  transferred  some 
letter.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  had 
any. 

Q. — Were  you  not  seen  about  this 
letter  of  the  3rd  of  January  ?  \ .  - 
What  letter   is  that  ? 

Q.— That  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  Latch- 
ford from  Mr.  J.  F.  Boyd?  A  No 
Mr.  Latchford  never  spoke  to  me  about 
it. 

Q. — When  did  you  rar^t  hear  of  it  ? 
A. — In  the  House. 

Q. — Have  you  had  any  conversation 
with   Mr.    Latchford   as  to  this  ?     A.— 
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A  general  conversation  with  regard  to 
the  Gamey  charges  since  the  statement 
was  made  on  the  nth  of  March  only. 

Q.— Do  you  think  that  this  letter 
was  referred  to  in  the  House  ?  A. — I 
think  the  dates  were  given,  were  they 
not  ? 

Q. — I  had  thought  not.  I  am  not 
correcting  you,  because  your  memory 
may  be  right.  The  3rd  January  is  the 
date,  1903. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Page  109  of  the 
exhibits;  Exhibit  47. 

Mr.  Blake  :  This  possibly  will  re- 
mind you  of  it  :  "Mr.  Gamey  expects 
some  patronage  in  making  grants  and 
appointments."      How    could    that    in- 

(2565) 

formation  have  been  made  public,  or 
was  it  made  public  through  you  ?  A. 
—No. 

Q. — It  was  not  ?     A. — It  was  not. 

Q. — How  did  they  get  that  informa- 
tion then  ?  A. — I  think  Mr.  Boyd  ex- 
plained that. 

Q. — You  think  Mr.  Boyd  explained 
it.  He  goes  on  to  say,  "Mr.  Gamey  ex- 
pects some  patronage  in  making 
grants  and  appointments.''  A. — Hi 
explained  it  in  the  witness-box. 

Q. — "But  fears  that  unless  some  de- 
cided advantage  shall  be  obtained  from 
this  we  are  running  the  risk  of  de- 
moralizing our  party  in  that  portion  of 
the  district."  Now,  that  I  do  not  think 
was  made  public  in  the  House,  and 
therefore  you  must  have  had  knowl- 
edge of  it  otherwise.  A. — I  certainly 
had  knowledge  of  that  letter  since  the 
investigation  in  the  House.  I  read  the 
•  letter.  But,  there  was  no  communica- 
tion between  Mr.  Latchford  and  my- 
self regarding  Mr.  Boyd,  or  roads  in 
Manitoulin,  prior  to  Mr.  Gamey's 
statement  in  the  House — nothing  what- 
ever of  any  description. 

Q. — You  did  not.  then— I  am  right 
in  the  conclusion — tell  Mr.  Latchford 
that  you  had  some  decided  advantage 
in  giving  the  patronage  to  Mr.  Gamey? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  of  a 
telegram  that  was  sent  on  the  27th  of 
January  by  Frank  Sullivan  to  Mr. 
Gamey  ?  A. — Nothing  more  than  I 
have  heard  in  court 

Q. — That  seems  to  be  just  at  the 
period  that  you  were  getting  this  27th 
of  October  letter  ?  A. — I  do  not 
know.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  telegram.  It  was  not  sent  at  any 
direction   or   dictation   of   mine. 

Q. — It  seemed  to  have  happened  op- 
portunely. 

(2566I 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  telegram  wa, 
on  the  27th   January  ? 


The  Chief  Justice  :  Exhibit  58,  page 
128. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  My  learned  friend  is 
confusing  dates. 

Mr.  Blake  :  No. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  That  is  the  one 
signed   "Frank"  ? 

Mr.    Blake  :     27th  January. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  The  other  was  three 
months  before. 

Mr.  Blake  :  And  The  Globe  inter- 
view was  at  what  date  ?     A. — 29th. 

Q. — It  seems  strange  that  a  telegram 
was  sent  from  Mr.  Sullivan  on  the  27th 
January,  and  The  Globe  interview  was 
on  the  28th  ?  A. — No  stranger  than* 
the  $3,000  cheque  issued  by  the  Trust 
Company  for  some  business,  was 
sought  to  be  applied  as  $3,000  that  I 
gave  to  Mr.  Gamey.  It  was  a  coinci- 
dence I  am  not  to  be  blamed  for. 

Q. — Did  I  say  I  was  blaming  you  ? 
A. — You  would  like  to,  I  think. 

Q. — I  was  giving  you  the  opportun- 
ity of  explaining  it  ?  A. — I  have  no 
explanation  to  make.  I  know  nothing 
of  it  whatever. 

Q. — You  have  no  explanation  of 
that  at  all.  And  you  do  not  Contradict, 
of  course.  Mr.  Hammond  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  the  29th 
January.  Mr.  Blake.  The  Globe  inter- 
view, and  it  was  published  on  the  30th, 
not  the  28th. 

Mr.  Blake  :     Perhaps  so,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  Mr.  Hammond 
fixes  the  29th,  at  all  events.  I  suppose 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Then  you  gave  an  in- 
timation   to    The    Globe    reporter   that 

(2567) 

Mr.  Gamey  would  be  down  ?  A. — No, 
I  did  not  say  Mr.  Gamey  would  be 
down.     He  does  not  say  so. 

Q. — You  have  been  going  over  that 
carefully  ?    A. — No,  I  have  not. 

Q. — But  still  you  say  that.  Then  you 
corroborate  what  he  states  ?  A. — No, 
not  absolutely.  If  you  will  allow  me  to 
explain  I  will  tell  the  court  the  whole 
circumstances  relating  to  it. 

Q. — This  portion  of  it  you  will,  that 
you  tried  to  get  Mr.  Gamey  to  give  an 
interview  with  the  idea  of  supporting 
the  Government's  position  ?  A. — I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  evi- 
dence given  by  Mr.  Hammond  was  so 
far  as  he  could  recoliect,  but  there 
are  certain  things  that  Mr.  Hammond 
did   not   quite   recollect. 

Q. — Very  well  ?  A. — If  you  and  the 
court  will  allow  me  to  explain  it  I  will. 

Q. — I  am  asking  the  questions  in  the 
meantime.  This  portion  of  it,  "Mr. 
Stratton  said  that  he  would  try  to  get 
Mr.  Gamey  to  give  an  interview  with 
the    idea   of    supporting      the    Govern- 
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meat's  position."  Is  that  correct?  A. 
— That  is  not  absolutely  correct. 

Q. — Is  this  portion  absolutely  cor- 
rect :  "An  interview  from  Mr.  Gamey 
stating  that  he  would  support  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  some  weight  with 
the  bye-elections  which  were  then 
pending"  ?     A. — That  was  referred  to. 

Q. — When  were  these  bye-elections 
pending  ?  A. — The  bye-elections  were 
pending — that  would  be  North  York 
and  Centre  Bruce.  It  was  about  the 
20th  February,  was  it  ? 

(2568) 

Q. — 20th  February.  You  may  be 
quite  right  ?    A. — 26th  perhaps. 

Q.— 26th  February?  A.— Speaking 
from  recollection. 

The  Chancellor  :  Towards  the  end 
of  February  ?    A.— Yes. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  That 
would  be  quite  near  enough  for  my 
purpose. 

Q. — Then  how  often  was  Mr.  Gamey 
with  you  at  that  period?  A. — On  the 
29th  he  w.as  there  in  the  afternoon,  and 
he  was  there  again  in  the  evening. 

Q. — In  the  afternoon  and  evening? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Was  he  there  on  any  day  other 
than  the  29th  ?    A.— Not  at  that  time. 

Q. — In  January?  A. — Yes,  he  was 
there,  he  says,  on  the  13th. 

Q. — But  at  the  end  of  January  he 
was    not"?     A. — No. 

Q. — The  29th  he  was  there.  Why  did 
he  come  twice  ?  A. — He  came  by  ap- 
pointment on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th. 
as  explained  yesterday,  saw  the  inter- 
view that  he  had  asked  to  have  pre- 
pared, said  it  was  a  little  stronger  than 
he  thought  he  ought  to  perhaps — per- 
haps a  little  stronger-worded  than  he 
would  do  it  himself.  He  took  it  away 
with  him,  made  the  alterations  and  re- 
turned in  the  evening. 

Q. — But  you  do  not  forget  that  Mr. 
Hammond,  before  you  had  seen  Mr. 
Gamey,  said  that  you  had  an  in'pr- 
viev  that  you  hoped  to  get  from  bini ° 
A. — Well.  I  asked  you  if  you  wouid 
like  me  to  explain, 

Q. — Do  you  forget  that  Mr.  Ham- 
mond said  that?  A. — No.  I  do  not 
forcct  that   at  all. 

Q. — At  the  time  that  you  first  spoke 
to  Mr.  Hammond,  had  you  the  inter- 
view   prepared?     A. — Yes. 

(-2569^ 

Q. — You  had  the  interview  prepar- 
ed ?     A— T  had. 

Q. — When  did  you  first  speak  to  Mr 
Hammond,  according  to  your  memory!' 
A. — The  evening  of  the  28th. 

Q. — And  you  then  had  the  interview 
prepared  ?    A. — Yes. 
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Q. — But  you  did  not  show  it  to  Mr. 
Gamey  until  the  29th  ?  A. — Mr. 
Gamey  had  not  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing it. 

Q. — You  did  not  show  it  to  Mr. 
Gamey  until  the  29th  ?    A. — No. 

Q. — Had  you  in  the  meantime  made 
any  alterations  in  it  ?  A. — Between  the 
time   Mr.    Hammond  saw  it  ? 

Q.— Yes?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — You  had  ?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  what  were  the 
nature  of  the  alterations  you  had  made? 
A. — Oh,  a  paragraph  reconstructed 
here  and  there — two  or  three  para- 
graphs, and  it  was  retypewritten. 

Q.— At  all  events,  you  inserted  her-* 
that  Mr.  Gamey  was  asked  in  refer- 
ence to  a  rumor  touching  his  relations 
to  the  Ontario  Government,  you  had 
that  letter  of  the  10th  September  then: 
you  knew  it  was  far  beyond  a  rumor  ? 
A. — I  had  seen  the  letter  of  the  10th 
September  on  the  23rd  or  24th  October 
when  he  came  in. 

Q. — It  was  far  beyond  a  rumor  then? 
A. — This  was  an  interview  that  Mr. 
Gamey  wanted  to  give  to  The  Globe, 
and  in  preparing  the  interview  you 
would  prepare  it  in  the  way  in  which 
it  was. 

Q. — It  was  an  interview  you  had  pre- 
pared ?     A. — At  Mr.  Gamey's  request. 

Q. — You  prepared  it  ?  A. — At  Mi. 
Gamey's  request. 

Q. — It  is  a  strange  thing.  Every- 
thing seems  to  have  been,  as  I  recollect 

(25/0) 

it.  prepared  by  you,  the  letter  of  the 
the  10th  September  you  bring  into  ex- 
istence, the  letter  of  the  27th  October 
vou  bring  into  existence,  the  interview 
of  the  28th  January  you  bring  into  ex- 
istence. 

Mr.  Johnston  :     That  is  a   matt-, 
argument. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Mr.  Gamey  can  write  ? 
You  have  told  me  that  ?  A.— I  believe 
he  can  write. 

Q. — Well,  you  were  not  undertaking 
to  give  him  lessons  in  composition, 
were  you  ?  A. — No  ,  I  only  did  what 
he  requested  me. 

Q. — That  was  a  lesson  in  composi- 
tion apparently  ?     A. — Well 

Q. — Now,     are       these       interviews 
stereotyped,  or  is  this  the  first  one  of 
the    kind    that    you    prepared  ? 
have  never  seen  any  interviews  stereo- 
typed. 

Q. — Did  any  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet see  this  interview  from  the  time 
that  you  first  brought  it  into  existence 
until   the  end  ?     A. — No. 

Q—  Did  you  speak  to  them  about 
it  ?     A.— I   did  not 
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Q. — Did  not  suggest  in  the  bye- 
elections  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
have  ?    A. — I  did  not. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  them  of  the  letter 
of  October  ?  A.— Did  I  tell  them  of 
the  letter  of  October  ? 

Q. — Yes.  A, — I  said  to  the  Pre- 
mier that  Mr.  Gamey  had  been  in,  and 
had  asked  me  to  get  for  him  a  copy  of 
the  letter  that  had  been  mailed  to  him 
early  in  September,  and  that  I  had  tak- 
en the  liberty  in  his  absence  of  get- 
ting from  his  private  secretary  the  let- 
ter and  mailing  or  giving  Mr.  Gamey 
a  copy  which  Mr.  Gamey  said  he  desir- 
ed to  substitute  for  a  letter  that  he 
had  sent  him  on  the   ioth  September, 

(2571) 

explaining  to  the  Premier  Mr.  Gamey's 
explanation  to  me,  that  he  had  gone  to 
a  Conservative  convention  on  the 
10th,  and  that  he  desired  to  change  the 
date  of  the  letter,  for  the  reason  that  it 
was  very  embarrassing,  the  position 
that  he  was  placed  in  by  the  letter  in 
the  Premier's  hands  of  the  ioth,  and 
his  actions  subsequently  on  the  same 
day. 

Q. — And  what  did  the  Premier  say  ? 
Did  he  approve  of  what  you  were  do- 
ing ?  A. — H^  said  he  did  not  have 
any  confidence  in  Mr.  Gamey. 

Q. — Did  he  approve  of  what  you 
were  doing  ?  A. — He  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  it. 

Q. — I  do  not  exactly  gather  what 
was  the  difficulty  about  the  date  of  the 
letter  ?  A. — Well,  the  date  of  the 
letter  apparently,  looking  at  the  past — • 
Mr.  Gamey  had  signed  a  letter  with 
Mr.  Aylesworth,  which  he  had  mailed 
to  the  Premier,  and  he  had  subsequent- 
ly gone  to  a  Conservative  convention, 
and  he  desired  to  cover  up  his  tracks, 
of  having  mailed  the  letter  to  the  Pre- 
mier, and  having  gone  to  the  conven- 
tion, to  remove  the  duplicity,  that  evi- 
dently that  letter  in  existence  placed 
him  in. 

Q. — Wouldn't  it  have  been  an  easier 
thing  to  have  destroyed  the  letter  ? 
A. — Perhaps  that  is  what  he  asked  for 
the  original  for. 

Q. — It  would  have  been  an  easier 
way  ?  A. — Perhaps  that  was  his  rea- 
son for  asking  on  the  23rd  October  for 
the  letter.  There  was  no  reason  why 
the  Premier  should  destroy  it. 

Q. — But  that  was  an  easier  way  of 
doing  it  ?  A. — There  was  no  reason 
for  doing  it. 

(2572) 

Q. — That  would  have  been  an  easier 
way  ?  A. — I  suppose  it  would  be  much 
easier  to  tear  up  any  piece  of  paper 
than  to  copy  a  page. 


Q. — It  would  have  been  easier  if 
you  wanted  to  get  rid  of  anything  ? 
A. — We  had  nothing  to  get  rid  of. 

Q. — But  that  would  have  been  an 
easy  way  of  doing  it  ?  A. — It  is  easier 
to  sit  down  than  stand  up  at  any  time. 

Q. — Then  will  you  take  a  seat  ?  A. 
— I  have  no  desire  to. 

Q. — I  thought  it  was  easier  ?  A. — 
Perhaps  my  learned  friend  would. 

Q. — At  all  events,  that  is  the  reason 
that  you  assign  for  it  ?  A. — That  is 
the  fact. 

Q. — And  you  made  no  objection  to 
his  doing  that  ?  A. — I  made  no  objec- 
tion to  his  getting  a  copy  of  the  letter. 

Q. — In  fact  you  procured  the  letter 
of  the  ioth  September  in  order  that  he 
might  do  this  ?  A. — He  said  he  want- 
ed to  get  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  mail 
to  the  Premier  of  a  later  date. 

Q- — You  procured  it  for  him  ?  A. — 
I  procured  the  letter  and  gave  this  to 
Mr.  Myers,  and  Mr.  Myers  mailed  it  to 
him. 

Q. — Did  it  matter  that  it  was  in  the 
exact  language — the  letter  he  was  go- 
ing to  write?  A. — It  was  an  exact 
copy.  He  asked  for  the  letter,  and  he 
was   given  a  copy. 

Q. — Did  it  make  any  matter  ?  A. — 
I  do  not  know  what  matter  it  made  to 
Mr.  Gamey.     It  made  no  matter  to  me. 

Q. — Well,  in  this  Globe  interview 
did  you  suggest  to  him  how  dishonest 
it  was,  by  this  interview,  to  hand  the 
constituency  of  Manitoulin  over  to  the 
Liberals  ?  A. — He  said  that  he  had 
spoken  to  his  friends. 

(2573) 

Q. — Did  you  suggest  it  to  him  ?  A. 
— There  was  no  necessity  for  suggest- 
ing it. 

Q. — Did  you  suggest  it  ?  A.— 
There  was  no  occasion  to  suggest  it. 

Q. — Did  you  ?  A. — There  was  nc 
occasion.    . 

Q. — Did  you  ?  A. — There  was  no 
occasion,  consequently  there  would  be 
no  suggestion. 

Q.— Did  you  do  it  ?    A.— No. 

Q. — That  is  quite  an  answer.  But 
you  put  this  a  little  stronger  than  you 
could  get  him  to  go.  "I  feel  that  I  can 
best  do  this  by  helping  the  Govern- 
ment," but  he  insisted  upon  putting  in 
the  words,  "With  an  independent  sup- 
port."    A. — He  altered  it. 

Q. — Certainly  ?  A. — I  suppose  any 
interview  that  would  be  prepared  by 
another  would  be  more  or  less  altered 
by  the  person  whom  it  was  prepared 
for. 

Q. — But  he  did  alter  it  ?  He  appear- 
ed to  preserve  himself  by  those  few 
words  he  put  in  ?    A. — He  altered  it. 
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Q. — You  did  not  put  in  this  the  other 
side,  of  it  ?  You  put  in  nothing  about 
the  patronage  ?  A. — There  was  no 
other  side  to  it. 

Q. — That  is  what  I  am  observing. 
There  was  only  the  one  side  to  it. 
Then  it  was  subsequently  to  that,  was 
it  not,  on  the  31st — that  must  have 
been  the  31st  January — there  was  a  let- 
ter written  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works.  Were  you  shown  that 
letter.  Exhibit  21  ?     A.— By  me  ? 

Q. — It  was  a  letter  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works  on  the  31st 
January  ?     A. — By  me  ? 

Q.—  No.  by  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A.— Well, 
I  do  not  kno#  anything  about  that. 

(2574) 

Q. — Do  you  not  remember  that  pas- 
sage, "I  am  particularly  anxious  that 
all  my  applications  for  grants  go 
through  this  year,  as  it  would  be  one 
means  to  satisfy  my  people  that  I  took 
a  move  in  their  interests"?  A. — I 
do  not  think  I  ever  saw  that  letter.  Mr. 
Blake- 

Q. — Are  yon  sure  of  that  ?  A.  — 
Yes. 

Q. — You  observe  he  is  very  anxious, 
having  sold  his  people,  to  try  and  get 
the  consideration?  A. — I  no  not  know. 

Q. — You  do  not  know?  A. — That 
letter  never  passed  through  my  hands. 

Q. — "I  am  particularly  anxious  that 
all  my  application  for  grants  go 
through  this  year,  as  it  will  be  one 
means  to  satisfy  my  people  that  I  took 
a  move  in  their  interests."  And  then 
there  is  a  petition  by  some  children 
that  cannot  get  to  school  owing  to  a 
swamp,  and  asking  for  various  money 
grants  to  help?  A. — I  suppose  that  is 
as   important  as  the  other. 

Q. — Those  papers  never  came  before 
you,  did  they?     A — No,  they  did  not. 

Q. — Then  do  you  recollect  receiving 
the  letter  of  the  7th  February?  A. — 
What  does  it  contain? 

Q. — "There    is   certainly   a    row    on. 
and  1    fancy  it  will  be  hard  to  satisfy 
our    people."      Do    you    remember    a 
letter    beginning   in    that    way?      A. 
Is  that  letter  addressed  to  me? 

Q. — That  came  from  your  produc- 
tion. T  presume  it  was.  It  came  from 
your  production?  A. — Would  you  let 
me   see    the   letter,    please? 

Q. — This  is  the  Registrar's  hand- 
writing. "J.R.S.  No.  12"?  A  .—  Ts 
there  anv  reason  why  I  should  not  see 
it' 

Q. — No.     Tt  is  from  your  production. 

(2575) 

In  your  affidavit  on  production  you  re- 
fer to  this  and  swear  to  it?     A. — Yes. 
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Q. — And  I  thought  possibly  you 
would  remember  it  from  its  beginning: 
"Well,  there  is  certainly  a  row  on,  and 
I  fancy  it  will  be  hard  to  satisfy  our 
people.  A  meeting  of  our  Executive 
for  the  Riding  is  called  for  February 
the  10th  to  consider  the  question.  I 
doubt  very  much  if  I  can  pass  muster 
there."'  Now,  you  remember  thru  let- 
ter?    A. — T    remember  that  letter. 

Q. — "In  fact,  it  looks  as  if  they  would 
ask  for  my  resignation."  Had  you  i:n 
to  that  time  heard  anything  of  the 
suggestion  of  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Gamey?     A. — No. 

Q. — That  was  the  first  that  you  heard 
of  it?     A. — The  first  I  heard  of  it. 

Q. — Did  you  answer  the  letter  sug- 
gesting to  him  that  the  fairest  and 
squarest  way  would  be  resignation?  A. 
■ — I  made  no  answer  to  the  letter  at 
all.      That    is    my    recollection- 

Q. — Did  you  leave  the  poor  man  in 
the  lurch?  A. — I  was  not  his  political 
god-father. 

(2576) 

Q. — You  were  giving  him  lessons  in 
composition,  the  very  language  he  was 
looking  for.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you 
left  that  poor  man  in  his  trouble  there 
in  Gore  Bay  all  alone?  A. — I  left  him 
absolutely  alone,  to  take  whatever 
course  he  saw  fit  himself. 

Q. — "I  believe  that  would  be  the 
strongest  card  to  play."  Would  you 
have  liked  him  to  resign?  A. — I  had 
no  advice  to  give  him.  There  was  no 
reason  for  my  giving  him  anv  advic  • 

Q — Would  you  have  liked  him  to  re- 
sign? A. — I  was  not  giving  any  con- 
sideration  to   that   matter  particularly. 

Q. — But  you  would  have  liked  him 
to  resign?  A. — I  cannot  say  what  I 
would  have   liked. 

Q. — He  says  the  patronage  was  both- 
ering him.  "If  I  ran  again  the  pat- 
ronage could  be  then  given  fairly  to 
those  who  support  me,  and  you  would 
be  relieved  a  good  deal  from  trouble 
in  the  future  along  that  line."  A.— It 
seemed  to  be  patronage  that  was  both- 
ering him  all  the  way  along. 

Q. — But  you  see  how  kindly  ho 
to    come    to    your    relief    there.      Yo« 
would   be    relieved    a    good    deal    from 
bother  in  future  along  that  line  ?    A. — 
T   was  not  afraid  of  any  trouble- 

Q. — You  were  not  afraid  of  any 
trouble.  "A  resignation  made  at  >nce 
and  a  campaign  as  short  as  possible 
would  be  a  sure  winner"  ?  A. — He 
should  have  adopted  that  course  then. 

Q. — "I  cannot  dare  to  recommend  a 
position    until    alter    the    16th." 
what   did  you   do  with   that  letter 
--What  did  I   do  with  it? 

Q.— Yes.     A.— Of  the   13th  January? 
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Q. — This  letter  of  the  7th  February? 
A. — 7th  February? 

(2577) 

Q — Yes?     A. — I    suppose   I   kept   it. 

Q. — Who  else  knew  anything  of  its 
contents?     A. — Mr.   Myers. 

Q.— Anybody  else?  A.— Not  that  I 
know  of,  unless  he  showed  it  to  some- 
one. 

Q. — Is  he  in  the  habit  of  showing 
letters  that  come  to  the  Department? 
A. — I   do  not  think  he  is. 

Q. — You  do  not  think  he  is.  And 
so  you  know  of  no  way  whereby  that 
information  could  have  got  outside 
your  office?    A — No. 

Q. — No  way.  In  what  file  did  that 
letter  go?  A. —  I  do  not  know.  You 
would   have   to   ask   Mr.   Myers. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  in  what  letter 
file  it  was  put?     A. — No. 

Q. — Who  made  a  search  for  your  let- 
ters?    A.— Mr.    Myers- 

Cj. — And  you  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  in  the  regular  file  or  not?  A. — I 
do  not  know. 

Q. — Were  you  absent  from  the  city 
from  the  7th  to  the  12th  February  ? 
A. — No,  I  was  here.  I  might  have 
been  away  a  day,  I  would  not  say. 

Q. — So  that  you  received  the  letter 
and  read  it,  and  have  a  memory  of  it, 
but  not  where  it  was  put?  A. — I 
would  hand  it  back  to  Mr.  Myjrs. 
He  can  explain  to  you  what  he  did 
with  it.  I  have  not  asked  him.  \  did 
not  ask  him  anything  about   it. 

Q. — Because  there  is  the  answer  in 
due  course.  7th  February,  answer  on 
the   nth. 

Mr.  Johnston:  No. 

Mr.  Blake:  "I  understand  they  are 
holding  a  meeting  at  Gore  Bay  on 
Monday,  the  16th  instant,  at  which 
you  will  be  asked  to  state  your  posi- 
tion." Now  that  certainly  is  a  letter? 
A. — Do  you  say  that  letter  is  to  me? 

(2578) 

Q. — No.  I  say  there  is  a  letter 
written. 

Mr.  Johnston:  It  is  not  an  answer, 
however,  as  you  put  it. 

Mr.  Blake:  "They  are  holding  a 
meeting  at  Gore  Bay  on  Monday,  the 
16th  instant."  this  letter  begins.  "A 
meeting  of  our  Executive  for  the  rid- 
ing is  called  for  February  the  16th  in- 
stant." You  see.  it  begins.  "Replying 
to  your  statement."  A. — Are  you  wait- 
ing for  an  answer  ? 

Q. — No.  "Enclosed  you  will  find  a 
typewritten  letter,  read"  it  over,  and 
you  will  understand  how  to  act."  Do 
you  know  any  person  who  had  the  in- 
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formation,  except  what  was  given  to 
your  office,  that  a  letter  had  been  writ- 
ten down  wanting,  to  know  what  to 
do  at  this  meeting  of  the  16th  Feb- 
ruary? A.— I  think  Mr.  Frank  Sulli- 
van  admitted   in   the   box   that  he   did. 

Q. — You  think  Frank  Sullivan  ad- 
mitted in  the  box  that  he  did?  A. — In 
giving  his   evidence. 

Q- — Well,  would  he  be  likely  to  get 
it?  From  your  department?  A. — Not 
that  I  know  of. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  means 
whereby  he  could  have  gotten  it  in 
your  department?  A. — I  do  not.  I 
positively  do  not. 

Q- — You  swear  to  that?  A. — I  posi- 
tively do  not. 

Q. — This  is  a  letter,  at  all  events,  or 
a  typewritten  document,  which  is  ad- 
vising against  resignation?  A. — That 
"X.  Y.  Z."  letter? 

Q.— That  "X.  Y.  Z."  letter  is  what 
I  have  read,  and  this  is  the  enclosure. 
A. — That  is  the   enclosure? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — Is  that  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  brief  that  was  sent  to 
him?  Is  that  what  you  are  referring 
to? 

(2579) 

Q. — I  am  referring  to  the  typewrit- 
ten letter,  which  was  enclosed  in  that. 
A. — What   do   you   wish  to  know? 

Q. — What  I  want  to  know  is  this. 
The  information  that  is  conveyed  in 
this  letter — was  there  anybody  that 
could  have  conveyed  it  from  your  office 
that  you  are  aware  of  outside?  A. — 
No    one    that    I    am    aware   of. 

Q. — Did  you  prepare  this?  A. — I  did 
not.  I  never  saw  it  until  I  saw  it  in 
print. 

Q. — This  was  to  prevent  a  deadlock, 
was  it  not?  A. — I  do  not  know  what 
it  was  to  prevent.  I  swear  most  posi- 
tively that  I  never  saw  that.  I  never 
suggested  it.  I  never  dictated  it,  and 
I  never  knew  of  it.  If  there  is  any 
more  emphatic  way  of  putting  it,  I  de- 
sire to  be  distinctly  understood  as  hav- 
ing expressed  it  in   that  way. 

Q. — But.  at  the  same  time,  you  did 
not  want  a  deadlock?  A. — I  did  not 
want  anything.  I  want  that  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood.  I  think  if  you 
would  look  that  over  you  would  see 
it  was  some  very  amateur  hand  that 
drafted  that. 

Q. — Compared  with  yours?  A.— 
Compared  with  my  learned  friend's. 

Q. — Compared  with  yours  ? 

Mr.    Johnston:      Yes.   with   him. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  thought  this  was  very 
beautiful.  "You  were  acting  merely 
in  the  interests  of  the  organization^  in 
Toronto,  who  seemed  to  be  grasping 
at   straws  and  chasing  the  phantom  of 
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power."  A. — Oh,  they  have  been 
chasing  that  I  suppose,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

Q. — Well,  I  suppose  they  have.  A. — 
Which  you  helped  them  to  chase. 

Q. — The  race  is  not  always  to  the 
swift,  you  know.  A.— No,  Mr.  Blake. 
I  say  positively  that  I  never  suggested 
or  dictated   or  knew  of  it. 

(2580) 

Q.— Or  knew  of  it.  Did  you  leave 
it  in  other  hands?  A.— I  did  not,  Mr. 
Blake. 

Q. — And  you  swear,  at  all  events,  on 
receiving  the  letter  on  the  7th  Feb- 
ruary, which  certainly  called  for  an 
answer,  and  to  which  these  papers  of 
the  nth  February  are  answers,  that 
you  received  the  letter,  but  you  do  not 
know  how  the  answer  went?  A. — Mr. 
Sullivan  stated  that  he  prepared  those, 
and  that  he  sent  them  to  Mr.  Gamey. 
You  have  that  information  as  well  as 
I  have. 

Q. — But  I  say  you  do  not  know.  A. 
— I  say  positively  I  did  not. 

Q._You  swear  to  it?  A.— Positively. 

Q. — How  do  you  suppose _Mr._  Sulli- 
van got  your  views,  or  wish  in  the 
matter?  A.— He  did  not  get  my  view 
or  wish  in  the  matter. 

Q  _\Vho  do  you  think  possibly  gave 
him  the  view  that  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  Government?  A.— There  was 
no  communication  directly  or  indirect- 
ly containing  my  views,  in  any  manner, 
shape  or  form,  with  regard  to  this 
matter,  to  Mr.  Sullivan. 

Q. — But  I  am  asking  the  views  of 
others?  A. — I  do  not  know  how  he 
got  the  views  of  others.  I  am  not  ac- 
countable for  that. 

Q. — Did  you  know  a  man  up  there 
by  the  name  of  Sims?  A.— I  know  of 
Mr.  Sims. 

Q. — You  know  of  Mr.  Sims?  A. — T 
met  him  on  one  or  two  occasions — 
perhaps  two  or  three  times. 

Q. — What  position  did  he  occupy 
there?  A. — He  is  President  or  Secre- 
tary   of    some    Liberal    association. 

(2581) 

Q.— Where  would  that  be?  A.— 
Somewhere  in  Manitoulin.  I  met  him 
once — no  I  did  not  meet  him  >  once 
there.  T  met  him  once  or  twice  in  my 
office — perhaps  once  or  perhaps  twice. 
I  am  not  certain  as  to  that.  If  he  was 
down  each  session,  perhaps  1  ipet 
him.  I  have  a  distinct  recollection 
of  seeing  him   once. 

Q. — Do  you  know  about  when  that 
would  be?  A.— It  might  be  January 
or   February. 

Q.— That  is.  1903  ?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — Did   you   know   Spencer   of   Lit- 
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tie  Current?     Had  he  been  down?     A. 
— Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q. — You  only  know  the  applications 
he  was  making?  A. — I  only  know  the 
applications    he    was    making. 

Q. — But  did  you  know  him  either 
through  correspondence,  or  meeting 
him?  A. — I  knew  him  through  cor- 
respondence. I  have  no  recollection 
of  ever   meeting  him. 

Q. — And  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Lewis  down  here?  A. — Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q. — Had  you  correspondence  with 
him?     A. — No. 

Q. — You  did  not  meet  him?  A. — 
Not  that  I   recollect. 

Q. — Had  any  suggestion  been  made 
to  you  that  he  should  be  license  in- 
spector?    A. — No. 

Q. — You  never  heard  of  his  name  in 
connection  with  it?  A. — Let  us  see. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the 
name  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gamey  or  not. 

Q. — On  what  occasion?  A. — On  the 
occasion  of  one  of  his  interviews. 

Q. — Do  you  want  me  to  help  you? 
A. — I  wish  you  would. 

Q. — I  think  so.  A. — I  wish  you 
would.     What  is  the  occasion. 

(2582) 

Q. — The  occasion  of  his  mentioning 
whom  he  wanted  to  have  appointed 
there.  A. — Well,  if  it  was  Mr.  Lewis, 
perhaps  it  was. 

Q. — Well,  by  what  means,  unless 
through  your  department,  could  Mr. 
Frank  Sullivan  know  about  Mr.  Sims 
and  Mr.  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Lewis,  and 
the  like  ?  A. — He  might  obtain  that 
information  from  themselves.  He 
might   have   obtained  that  information 

from 

Q.— But  he  is  a  clerk  in  the  depart- 
ment ?  Is  it  likely  he  would  have  ? 
A. — I  understand  he  was  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Gamey's.  Perhaps  coming  from 
that  district  he  may  have  known  many 
of   those   who   reside  there. 

The  Chancellor  rSullivan  came  from 
that  district,  did  he  ?  A.— Yes,  sir.  he 
came  from  the  Sault.  These  people 
are  all  up  and  down.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  says  he  got  that  information 
from  them. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Do  you  mean  Captain 
Sullivan  ?      A.— Both  of  them. 

Q. — But  how  long  is  it  since  Frank 
Sullivan  has  left  the  Sault:-  1  thought 
it  was  a  number  of  years  ?  A. — Two 
or  three  years,  but  they  arc  back- 
wards and  forwards  I  understand. 

Q—  At  all  events,  these  are  the  ways 
that  you  give  as  supposition  ?  A. — As 
supposition  purely.  He  got  no  Itt* 
formation  from  me.  I  inquired  from 
Mr.   Mvers  if  he  gave  any  information. 
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(2622 
or  if  any  information  couid  have  been 
obtained  from  my  department  with  re- 
gard to  this  matter  since  the  investi- 
gation took  place.  He  says  he  gave 
no  information. 

Q. — Of  course  that  would  not  be  any 
evidence,  as  you  know  very  well  ?  A. 
— I  am  giving  you  the  information. 

Q. — Information  I  have  not  asked 
for  ?      A. — Well.  I  will  withdraw  it. 

(2583) 

Q. — Then  had  you  anything  to  do 
with  the  Fishery  Commissioners  ?  A. — 
Nothing  whatever. 

Q. — In  whose  department  was  that  ? 
A. — Mr.    Latchford's. 

Q. — Had  you  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Spencer  about  the  appointment  of 
license  inspector  ?       A. — I  had. 

Q. — Was  he  the  person  appointed  ? 
A. — He  was. 

Q. — When  was  he  appointed  ?  A. 
— Some  time  in   March. 

Q. — Was  it  before  the  day  in  March  ? 
A. — What  do  you  call  the  day  ? 

Mr.   Riddell  :   The    17th. 

Mr.  Blake  :  That  brings  you  here  ? 
A. — It  was  after  the  opening  of  the 
House. 

Q. — That  is  what  I  wanted.  He 
was  recommended  strongly  by  Mr. 
Gamey — Mr.  Spencer  was  ?  A. — Not 
to  me. 

Q.— Sure  ?  A.— Not  that  I  recol- 
lect. It  may  have  been  mentioned  in 
a  letter.  I  do  not  recollect  it  for  the 
moment. 

Q. — This,  I  think,  is  one  of  your  pro- 
ductions. I  will  not  say  absolutely, 
but  I  think  it  is.  A. — Will  you  read  it 
please  ? 

Q. — This  is  signed  by  Mr.  Spencer  ? 
A. — Oh,  yes,  now  I  have  got  it.  Mr. 
Spencer  refers  to  Mr.  Gamey  endors- 
ing his  appointment. 

Q. — He  knew  of  no  more  capable 
and  better  suited  man. for  the  position, 
Mr.  Spencer  writes,  as  Mr.  Gamey's 
approval  of  him  ?  A. — How  does  he 
put  that  ? 

Q. — That  he  knew  of  no  more  cap- 
able and  better  suited  man  for  the  posi- 
tion ?  A. — That  is  Mr.  Spencer  writ- 
ing on  his  own  behalf,  stating  what  Mr. 
Gamey    said   was    it  ? 

Q. — Quite  so. 

(2584) 

The  Chancellor  :  What  is  the  date  of 
that,    or    the    number    of   the    exhibit  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  That  is  Exhibit  48. 

Mr.    Riddell  :  Page  in. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Q. — Did  you  determine 
not  to  appoint  the  inspector  until  Mr. 
Gamey  came  down  ?  A. — We  deter- 
mined   not   to    appoint     the    inspector 


until  after  the  opening  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

Q. — That  would  be  the  time  that  he 
would  come  down  ?  A. — Yes.  There 
is  quite  a  difference  in  the  construction 
that  might  be  put  upon  it. 

Q. — Did  you  think  in  the  end  of 
February  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  that  the  license  board  and  inspec- 
tor— that  the  names  should  be  then 
sent  down  ?  A. — Did  I  think  so  ? 
No,  we  had  no  intention  of  appointing 
them  until  after  the  House  opened. 

Q. — But  you  did  not  write  up  stat- 
ing that  you  would  like  the  names  ? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Then,  what  date  do  you  remem- 
ber, in  the  early  part  of  January,  did 
you  see  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. — I  saw  him, 
he  says,  the  13th  of  January,  I  think 
it  was. 

Q.^You  accept  that  as  the  date  ?  A. 
—Yes.  I  could  not  say  the  13th,  14th. 
or  15th,  but  it  was  the  only  occasion  I 
saw  him  early  in  January. 

Q.— And  what  was  the  object  of 
your  meeting  then  ?  A. — What  was 
the  object  of  his  coming  there  ? 

Q. — I  said  of  vour  meeting.  If  you 
do  not  like  that,  put  it  in  your  own 
way.  A.— The  13th  of  January,  he 
came  up  to  see  me. 

(2585) 

q — What  was  the  object  of  the 
meeting  ?  A. — When  he  came  in  he 
spoke  about  the  lock-up  keeper  at  Lit- 
tle   Current. 

Q  _Was  that  the  first  matter  ?  A.— 
The   first   matter. 

Q  —  The  first  matter  that  was  dis- 
cussed ?  A. — The  first  matter  after  the 
time   of  day. 

Q. — it  was  the  appointment  of  a 
lock-up  keeper.  Whom  did  he  sug- 
gest ?  A.— I  think  it  was  McEach- 
ren  was  it  ?  I  will  not  say  definitely. 
He  made  some  recommendation. 

Q. — Had  you  any  man  in  your  mind? 
A.— Had  I  ? 

Q.— Yes.      A.— No. 

q — None.  And  what  did  you  say 
as  to  his  suggestion  ?  A. — I  did  not 
say  anything  with  regard  to  his  sug- 
gestion. I  sent  for  Dr.  Chamberlain, 
who   was   inspector   of  lock-ups. 

Q.— But  do  I  understand  that  yon 
discussed  matters  other  than  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  keeper  of  the  lock-up  ? 
A. — Yes,  we  discussed  the  lock-up  it- 
self— the  condition  of  it. 

Q— And  did  you  discuss  that  before 
Dr.  Chamberlain  came  ?  A.— No,  as 
soon  as  he  mentioned  it,  I  called  the 
doctor. 

Q. — And  then  was  anybody's  name 
mentioned  when  Dr.  Chamberlain 
came  ?  A. — If  any  name  was  mention- 
ed,  I  think  it  was   McEachren's. 
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Q. — Yes,  but  I  did  not  know  wheth- 
er any  other  name  was  mentioned  in 
answer  to  the  one  given  to  you,  by 
Mr.  Gamey  ?  A.— Oh,  no.  There 
was  no  intention  of  acting  so  far  as 
the  department  was  concerned.  We 
had  no  intention  of  acting  imme-  • 
diately. 

(25S6) 

Q  _\Vhy  ?  A.— We  had  to  have  a 
report  made  upon  it. 

Q. — But  hadn't  you  a  report  already 
made  ?  A. — Not  on  the  complaint 
made  by  Mr.    Gamey. 

Q. — What  report  was  it  that  you  al- 
ready had  ?  A. — Dr.  Chamberlain 
made  a  report.  I  have  not  read  that 
report. 

Q.— I  see.  How  long  ago  was  that? 
I  am  referring  to  the  report  that  was 
in  existence  before  this  meeting  of 
the  13th,  or  14th  of  January  ?  A. — 
I  think  it  was  some  time  in  the  fall 
or   summer. 

Q. — Upon  what  was  that  ?  Upon 
what  point  was  that  ?  A. — With  re- 
gard to  the  lock-up. 

Q. — Had  it  to  do  with  this  question 
which  Mr.  Gamey  was  presenting  ? 
A. — Directly  or   indirectly,   yes. 

Q. — That  is  to  say,  the  name  of  the 
person  ?     A. — Oh,  no. 

,Q.— Then  it  had  not  to  do  with  that? 
A.— No. 

Q.— The  state  of  repair  ?  A.— Dr. 
Chamberlain  had  not  made  any  re- 
commendation speaking  from  memory 
as  to  a  successor  to  the  present  lock- 
up keeper. 

Q.— The  state  of  repair  ?  A.— The 
state   of  repair. 

Q. — Well,  was  not  the  question  of 
the  Perth  election  the  first  mater  that 
was  brought   up  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  A. — I 
am  positive. 

Q. — Then  when  you  had  discussed 
the  question  of  the  lock-up  and  the 
keeper  and  the  state  of  repair,  Dr. 
Chamberlain  being  there,  what  next 
took  place?  A.— He  spoke  of  the  Li- 
cense Inspector  and  License  Com- 
missioners, he  desired  to  have  some 
information  with  regard  to  what 
course  the  Government  were  going 
to  pursue  in  that  matter. 

(2587) 

Q.— Was  that  as  to  the  names  ?  A. 
— As  to  the  intention  and  names. 

Q. — And  what  names  were  suggest- 
ed ?      A. — I    don't    remember. 

Q. — Were  names  suggested  ?  A.— 
Yes,  he  talked  over   several   names. 

Q  —  Then  what  was  next  ?  A.— 
He  spoke  about  his  brother's  appoint- 
ment, the  appointment  of  his  broth- 
er. 
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Q. — Then  what  was  next  ?  A. — 1 
said  to  him  that  we  were  going  to 
confer  with  our  friends  with  regard 
to   those   appointments. 

Q. — And  what  else  ?  A.— He  said 
why,  I  am  a  supporter  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  said,  you  take  a  very  pe- 
culiar way  of  showing  your  support; 
you  said  early  in  September  that  you 
were  going  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment, you  attended  a  Conservative 
caucus  or  convention  on  the  10th,  you 
came  to  my  office  and  asked  for  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  you  obtained  and 
which  you  said  you  would  send  to  she 
Premier  with  regard  to  your  attend- 
ance at  the  convention,  and  you  were 
to  hold  a  public  meeting  in  your  con- 
stituency to  show  the  course  to  your 
constituents  that  you  proposed  to 
pursue,  you  go  to  North  Perth  to  >s- 
sist  your  paxty  in  the  bye-elections, 
and  you  came  here  desiring  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  constituency,  we  pro- 
pose to  confer  with  our  friends  in  re- 
gard to  patronage. 

Q. — You  looked  upon  him  as  an  ir- 
regular  supporter  ?     A. — Very  erratic. 

Q. — A  very  erratic  supporter,  but 
that  is  what  you  had  thought  all 
along  from  the  10th  of  September. 
Then  Dr.  Chamberlain  says  you  up- 
braided him  for  his  course  ?  A.— 
What  he  meant  by  that  was  that  I 
spoke  perhaps  emphatically,  as  I 
sometimes  do. 

(2588) 

Q. — Scolded  him  or  upbraided  him  ?- 
A. — I  did  not  scold  him.  I  had  no  oc- 
casion to  scold  him. 

Q. — What  further  did  you  say  ?  A. 
— That  is  all  I  said. 

Q. — And  what  answer  did  he  make? 
A. — His  reply  was  that  he  had  been 
written  to  by  his  Conservative  friends 
in  the  city  urging  him  to  assist  in 
the  bye-elections,  they  had  been  aware 
of  his  attitude  with  regard  to  giving 
his  support  to  the  Government,  they 
made  him  feel  that  the  Government 
was  sure  to  be  defeated,  that  they  had 
an  extraordinary  campaign  on  in  the 
bye-elections,  the  Government  could 
not  live  through  the  organization  that 
they  had  up.  and  he  went  into  the  fight 
with  his  friends,  belieying  that  the 
Government  were  going  to  be  de- 
feated. He  said,  I  did  not  do  any 
harm  or  any  good.  I  said  evidently 
you   did  not    do   very   much    harm. 

Q. — And  he  quietly  came  back  into 
the  fold  again  ?  A.— According  \<>  hi- 
contention  he  never  happened  to  go 
out  of  the  fold  ;  it  was  only  this  par- 
ticular occasion  he  had  strayed. 

Q.— He  came  into  the  fold  and  sug- 
gested patronage.  You  received  him 
nicely,  held  out  the  lamb?  A.— I  tell 
you   the  facts  as  they  exist. 
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Q. — That  is  the  fact  about  it  short- 
ly ?  A. — I  said  to  you  I  always  treat- 
ed him  friendly,  but  gave  him  noth- 
ing. 

Q. — In  fact,  I  would  not  be  wrong 
in  saying  you  always  had  hopes  of 
him,  a  bad,  erring  boy  ?  A. — If  he 
was  willing  to  support  the  Government 
and  could  honestly  satisfy  his  consti- 
ency  with  regard  to  the  course 
he       was       pursuing,       I        do       not 

(2589) 

suppose  the  people  of  the  Province 
would  expect  me  to  club  him  out  of  the 
party '? 

Q. — At  all  events  your  colleagues 
would  not,  whatever  the  people  might? 
A.— Well,  I  do  not  think 

Mr.  Johnston  :  The  door  is  open  for 
all. 

Witness  :  I  do  not  think  I  should 
show  him  any  discourtesy. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  am  not  accusing  you 
of  that.  Then  some  questions  as  to 
what  you  stated  here  yesterday.  Did 
you  never  get  the  title  of  "Acting 
Manager"  ?    A. — No,  I  never  did. 

Q. — Who  was  it  to  whom  that  was 
given  ?  A. — I  do  not  know  that  it  was 
given  to  anyone. 

Q. — Well,  what  was  the  "acting" 
something  or  other,  you  gave  us  yes- 
terday ?  Wasn't  it  "Acting  Manager"? 
A.— No. 

Q. — What  was  it,  "Acting  Premier" 
was  it  ?     A. — "Acting  Premier." 

Q. — But  used  you  to  call  him  the 
"Acting  Manager"  ?     A.— No,  never. 

Q. — You  stated  that  you  saw  from 
the  paper  that  certain  of  the  petitions 
were  likely  to  be  dropped,  and  I  did 
not  catch  what  your  answer  was.  but 
that — and  you  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong — that  it  was  because  you  saw 
that  they  were  set  for  trial  in  Toronto? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — I  see.  You  knew  at  once  that 
that  had  been  agreed  to  be  dropped 
off  ?  A. — I  knew  at  once  that  that  is 
what  is  assumed  by  those  who  know. 

Q. — Then  you  stated  that  you  knew 
that  Mr.  Gamey  had  been  classed  as  a 
Conservative,  but  you  had  heard  ru- 
mors that  he  said  he  would  support 
the  Government.     A. — Yes. 

(2590) 

Q. — I  want  to  know  from  whom  you 
heard  that  statement  ?  A. — I  heard  it 
from  Conmee.  and  I  think  I  heard  it 
from  Mr.   Marter. 

Q. — From  what  Mr.  Marter?  A. — Mr. 
G.  F.  Marter. 

Q. — At  what  period  was  that  ?  A. — 
Some  time   during  the  summer. 

Q. — You  could  not  give  it  any  near- 
er  than   that  ?   A.— No.    Then,    if  you 


take  Mr.  Whitney's  speech  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  10th  of  September 

Q. — But  why  should  I  take  his 
speech  ?  A. — Well,  you  know  best  why 
you  should  or  should  not,  but  if  you 
were  to  read  his  speech  you  would  see 
by  that  speech  that  he  himself  had 
heard  the  rumors. 

Q. — What  was  the  date  of  that, 
please  ?    A. — On    the    10th    September. 

Q. — You  are  referring  to  the  caucus? 
A. — The  caucus  where  Mr.  Whitney 
himself  referred  in  that  caucus  to  tht- 
rumors  that  were  in  the  air  that  one 
or  more  of  his  supporters  were  likely 
to  leave  the  fold  and  that  he  was  cer- 
tain that  none  of  his  supporters  would 
leave  the  party.  He  made  some  gen- 
eral reference.  I  do  not  say  these  are 
the  words,  but  he  made  a  general  re- 
ference to  show  that  he  even  knew 
himself. 

Q. — And  you  knew  enough  of  Mr. 
Gamey  immediately  to  put  the  name  to 
that  general  statement  Mr.  Whitney 
made  ?  A. — I  had  heard  before  that — 
prior  to  that. 

Q.— You  did?    A.— Yes. 

Mr.   Blake:— 

Q. — Then  it  was  stated  that  certain 
letters  wpuld  be  produced,  Mr.  John- 
ston, just  at  this  period  in  the  exam- 
ination ? 

(2591) 

Mr.   Johnston  :   Yes. 

Mr.  Blake  :  It  was  stated  there  were 
certain  letters  that  would  be  produced 
which  had  to  do  with  the  Justice  of 
the  Peace  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  They  were  produced 
from  the  Attorney-General's  Depart- 
ment.    That  is  the  Swanson  matter. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Were  they  letters  that 
were   already   in  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :   Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  would  take  it  from 
what  Mr.  Johnston  had  said  that  there 
were    other   letters. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Do  you  mean 
that  they  are  in  in  the  sense  of  being 
actually  filed  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  They  are  in  as  part 
of  the  Swanson  budget. 

The   Chancellor  :  They  are  exhibits? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Oh,  yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Blake  :  There  are  not  any  other 
letters  ? 

Witness  :  There  are  not  any  other 
letters. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  The  letter  from  Far- 
well  and  the  letter  to  Irving  and  one 
or  two  letters  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  That  is  in  with  the 
Swanson    letters. 

Mr.  Blake  :  But  from  your  stating 
that  they  would  be  put  in,  I  thought 
they  were  not  already  in. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Oh.  yes. 
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The  Chief  Justice  :  Exhibit  37- 
Mr.  Blake,  resuming  :  Q. — Did  Mr. 
Gamey  make  any  more  pointed  allus- 
ions than  the  general  one  which  you 
gave  us  yesterday  when  he  said  the 
fault  was  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government  by  the  offi- 
cials ?  Did  he  make  you  any  more 
pointed  statement  ?  A. — What  I  gather- 

(2592) 

ed  from  his  statement  was  this,  that 
the  officers  were  very  officious,  and 
that  their  actions  were  very  offensive 
to  the  people  generally,  and  that  the 
Government  had  lost  more  from  the 
actions  of  their  officials  in  the  district 
than  they  had  from  the  policy  of  the 
Government. 

Q. — That  he  was  referring  to  his  own 
district,  and  the  surrounding  district  ? 
A. — And  he  was  referring  to  practical- 
lv  the  district. 

"  Q—  Which  district ?  A.— Well,  his 
rvwn  riding  and  the  Sault. 

Q.— The  Sault  and  Algoma  ?  A.— 
That  district.  That  was  East  Algoma 
prior  to  the   sub-division. 

Q. — Then  what  had  you  to  do  in 
regard  to  the  Sault  and  in  regard  to 
Algoma  ?  A. — In  what  way  ? 

Q. — In  connection  with  the  pro- 
tests ?  A. — Nothing  whatever. 

Q. — Who  was  looking  after  those? 
A. — Mr.  Grant.    I  understood  so. 

Q. — I  am  told  that  you  wrote  last 
year  in  connection  with  one  of  those 
to  Duncan  Bole,  is  that  correct  ?  A. — 
No.  I  never  had  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Duncan  Bole. 

Q. — But  that  you  wrote  a  letter  to 
him  ?  A. — No. 

Q. — You  swear  that  is  absolutely  un- 
true ?    A. — That    is    absolutely    untrue. 

Q. — I  was  told,  and  I  give  you  the 
information  given.  A. — If  I  ever  wrote 
a  letter  T  have  no  recollection  of  ever 
receiving  a  letter.  If  I  received  a  let- 
ter it  is  more  than  likely  the  letter 
would  be  acknowledged,  but  I  have  no 
recollection  of  ever  having  received  or 
written  a  letter  to  Duncan  Bole. 

(2593) 

Q. — It  was  stated  that  in  the  sum- 
mer of  last  year  you  wrote  a  letter  in 
connection  with  one  of  these  consitu- 
encies  T  have  mentioned,  to  Duncan 
Bole?  A.  —  Not  that  I  can  remember. 
T  will  look  up  at  lunch  hour,  and  see 
if  T  can  trace  anything. 

Mr.  Johnston:  That  has  been  ex- 
amined. 

Witness:  I  never  had  any  communi- 
cation. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Wait  a  moment.  I  had 
a  letter  from  Mr.  McPherson  asking 
me  about  any  communication  between 
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the  Provincial  Secretary  and  Mr.  Bole. 
I  at  once  had  search  made,  and,  sc  far, 
we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  trace 
of  a  letter  from  or  to  Duncan  Bole. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  was  not  aware  Mr. 
McPherson  had  written  that  letter, 
Mr.    Johnston. 

Mr.  McPherson:  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion  of  having  written  it. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Oh,  I  can  show  you 
that.  It  is  down  in  the  office.  I  will 
get  it  this  afternoon  and  show  it  to 
you. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Search  was  made  by 
Mr.  Myers,  and  Mr.  Myers  says  there 
was  no  such  letter  in  existence. 

Witness:  Is  it  a  subpoena  you  wish. 
Mr.  Johnston? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Xo.  it  is  the  letter  I 
got  from  Mr.  McPherson. 

Witness:  It  was  mentioned  in  a  sub- 
poena   I   have. 

Mr.  Riddell:  There  was  a  subpoena 
served. 

Witness:   I  have  the  subpoena  here. 

Mr.  McEvoy:  Let  me  see  it.  (Sub- 
poena shewn  to  Mr.  McEvoy.") 

Witness:  This  is  the  one.  Mr.  Mc- 
Evoy. My  recollection  is  I  never  h?d 
any  correspondence  of  any  kind  with 
Duncan   Bole. 

(2594) 

Mr.  Johnston:  What  is  the  date  of 
the  subpoena? 

Witness:  It  is  there. 

The    Chancellor:    Go    on   looking,    if 
you    have    not    exhausted    the    search. 
You  need  not  dwell  upon  that  loi 
now. 

Mr.  Blake:  Was  it  on  the  9th  or  the 
10th  September,  that  you  informed 
your  colleagues  that  Mr.  Gamey  was 
going  to  support  the  Government  :  \. 
— I  think  it-  was  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  9th. 

Q. — The  afternoon  of  the  9th.  There 
was  then  a  Council  meeting?  A.  — 
We  had  a  Council   meeting  that   day. 

Q. — What  members  were  then  pre- 
sent, do  you  remember?  A. — No.  Let 
me  see.  The  Premier,  and  Mr.  Gibs  ill, 
and  Mr.  Latchford,  myself  and  Mr. 
Harcourt  I  think  were  there.  Why  I 
recollect  that  is  that  during  the  Fair 
Mr.  Dryden  had  breakfast  and  dinner, 
and  always  went  out  to  the  Fair  dur- 
ing the  day.  and  was  not  there  that 
week,  and  my  recollection  now  is  That 
the  Methodist  Conference  was  on  at 
Winnipeg  during  that  week,  and  that 
Mr.  Davis  had  gone  to  the  Conferem-. 
That  is  what  fixes  it  in  my  mind. 

Q. — That  is  the  reason  for  your  be- 
ing  able  to  state  as  positivelv  as  you 
do?     A.— Yes. 
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Q. — The  information  you  are  now 
giving  me?  A. — If  it  was  not  a  Con- 
ference that  Mr.  Davis  was  at,  he  had 
not  returned  from  Muskoka,  one  or 
the  other. 

Q. — But  they  were  at  a  later  date, 
were  they  not  informed  or  given  the 
same  information  that  you  had  given 
to  the  others?  A. — I  suppose  they 
would  have  known   of  it — yes. 

(2595) 

Q. — It  was  not  a  thing  that  was  kept 
secret?     A — No. 

Q. — I  got  a  letter  the  other  day  stat- 
ing that  you  had  said  that  if  the  At- 
torney-General were  asked  he  would 
be  able  to  state  where  the  money 
came  from,  and  indicating  the  name. 
I  do  not  mention — indicating  the 
name  of  the  person?  A. — Nothing 
whatever. 

Q. — I  thought  it  right  to  ask  you 
the  question,  because  that  has  been 
sent  here?  A. — It  is  not  so. 

Mr.  McEvov:  Was  it  Mr.  Passmore? 

Mr.  Blake:  "Mr.  McEvoy,  1  think. 

Mr.  Blake:  What  did  you  say?  A — 
It  is  not  so. 

Q. — You  did  not  make  that  state- 
ment? A. — I  did  not  make  that  state- 
ment. 

Q. — And  so  far  as  you  know  there 
is  no  truth  in  it?  A. — There  is  no 
truth   in   it. 

Q. — Up  to  the  present  moment  you 
are  able  to  state  how  the  letter  of  the 
10th  September  got  into  the  possession 
of  the  Premier?     A. — I  am  not. 

Q. — Have  you  asked  him?  A. — Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

Q — You  have  been  informed.  I  sup- 
pose, and  I  do  not  ask  you  that?  A. — 
Yes,   sir. 

Q. — But  ycu  did  not  know  how  that 
letter  got  there?  A. — As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  do  not. 

Q. — When  the  Premier  got  the  letter 
of  the  27th  of  October,  did  he  speak 
to  you  about  it?     A. — He  did  not. 

-Q. — Never  spoke  to  you  about  it  un- 
til what  period?  A. — Not  until  after 
the   statement    in    the    House. 

Q. — Were  you  aware  that  it  had 
been  received?  A. — I  was  not.  The 
Premier  never  mentioned  it- 

Q. — You  had  reason  to  suppose  that 
Mr.    Gamey   had    not    carried    out    his 

(2596) 

intention  of  sending  the  letter  when  he 
got  up  to  Gore  Bay?  A. — The  fact  is 
I  was  not  thinking  anvthing  about  it, 
Mr.   Blake. 

Q. — How  do  you  mean  you  were  not 
thinking  about  it?  A. — I  was  not  wor- 
rying about  Mr.   Gamey.       I   was  not 


thinking  about  it  at  all.  He  asked  me 
for  the  letter,  I  sent  it  to  him.  and  it 
dropped  from  my  memory. 

Q. — But  you  gave  the  letter  for  a 
purpose,  a  purpose  to  be  accomplished 
on  his  part?  A. — I  gave  him  the  letter 
he  asked  for. 

Q. — And,  according  to  that  statement, 
that  letter  should  have  found  its  way 
after  the  27th  to  the  Premier?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — But  you  never  made  any  investi- 
gation to  see  whether  that  was  car- 
ried  out   or  not?     A. — No. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Gamey  mention  to  you 
what  friends  he  proposed  to  confer 
with,  when  he  said  to  you  he  had 
better  confer  with  friends  before  giv- 
ing that  interview?  A. — He  meant  his 
political   friends. 

Q. — But  did  he  mean  in  Toronto  ? 
A. — No,  he  meant  in  his  constituency, 
as   I   understood  it. 

Q. — As  you  understood  it,  and  how 
long  then  elapsed  between  his  state- 
ment that  he  had  better  consult  his 
political  friends  and  your  obtaining  the 
interview?  A. — Well,  in  October  he 
said  he  was  going  to  hold  a  political 
meeting,  then  he  was  in  in  January, 
when  he  had  the  interview  talked  of. 
Then  he  came  down  on  the  29th,  when 
the  interview  was  given  to  the  Globe 
— from  the  13th  to  the  29th. 

Q. — Those  were  the  dates?  A. — 
Then  from  October  to  the  13th. 

Q. — From  what?  What  do  you 
mean?  A. — He  had  said  in  September 
that  he  had  been  conferring  with  his 
friends,  and  they  endorsed  the  course 
he  was  pursuing. 

(2597) 

Q. — My  question  is  very,  very 
simple.  A. — I  would  say  from  the 
13th  to  the  29th,  then. 

Q._Of    What  ?      A.— Of   January. 

Q. — From  the  13th  to  the  29th. 
January  was  the  period  when  you 
thought  he  meant  he  would  confer 
with  his  friends  ?  A. — That  he  was 
going  to  confer  with  some  of  his 
friends. 

Q. — Had  he  been  conferring  with 
friends  before  ?    A. — He  said  he  had. 

Q. — That  was  in  respect  to  this  in- 
terview ?  A. — In  respect  to  his  ic- 
tions,  the  course  he  was  going  to 
pursue. 

Q. — You  stated  that  while  he  was 
down,  and  in  connection  with  this  in- 
terview, that  he  said,  I  had  better 
confer  with  my  friends.?  A. — That 
he  would  confer  with  some  of  his 
friends.  I  had  always  understood, 
Mr.  Blake,  that  he  had  been  confer- 
ring with  his  friends,  that  his  friends 
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knew  the  course  he  was  going  to  pur- 
sue, and  that  outside  of  a  few  they 
were  satisfied  he  would  be  best  act- 
ing in  the  interests  of  his  constitu- 
ency. That  is  what  I  always  under- 
stood. 
(Adjournment    i    p.m.   until   2   p.m.) 

(2605) 
AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Tuesday,    S|5|'o3. 

The  cross-examination  of  the  Hon- 
orable J.  R.   Stratton,  continued  : — 

Mr.  Blake  :  You  were  speaking  to 
me,  Mr.  Stratton,  before  adjournment, 
about  the  conferences  with  his  friends 
from  time  to  time.  Did  he  give  you 
the  names  of  any  of  the  friends  ?  A. 
—No. 

Q. — What  was  the  reason  when  on 
the  first  occasion  of  being  seen 
about  the  interview  that  you  stated 
you  could  not  see  Mr.  Gamey  until 
the  next  day,  was  it  that  you  had 
not  got  the  interview  ready,  or  wh.it 
was  the  reason  ?  A.— Well,  I  had 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trust 
Company,  it  was  held  on  the  28th, 
and  when  he  'phoned  me  I  could  not 
see  him  that  day,  I  was  going  down 
town. 

Q. — That  was  the  reason  ?  A.  - 
Yes. 

Q. — I  do  not  want  you  to  go  into 
all  the  details  of  it.  I  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  that  interview  had  not 
been  prepared,  and  therefore  you 
were  not  ready  to  see  Mr.  Gamey,  or 
whether  any  other  reason  of  attend- 
ing a  company  meeting,  or  anything 
else  prevented  it  ?  A. — As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  not  prepared  at  that 
time. 

Q. — So  that  either  would  have  been 
a   corerct    answer      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  on  the  next  day,  at  what 
hour  was  it,  according  to  the  best  of 
your  recollection,  that  you  saw  Mr. 
Gamey,  and  presented  him  with  chit 
interview  ?  A. — It  was  after  lunch,  I 
would  say  perhaps  a  little  after  two. 

(2606) 

Q. — And  it  was  on  that  occasion,  I 
presume,  that  it  must  have  been,  that 
he,  reading  it  over,  thought  it  was  a 
little  too  strong  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  he  explain  to  you  in  what 
respect  he  thought  it  a  little  too 
strong  ?  A.— No,  he  read  it  over,  and 
said  it  was  a  little  strong,  and  that 
he  would  like  to  make  some  changes 
in  it  ;  that  he  would  take  it  away 
and  come  back  in  the  afternoon. 

Q. — He  did  not  explain  to  you  in 
what  the  objectionable  strength  was  ? 
A.— No. 
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Q. — Of  course,  it  would  have 
struck  your  mind  that  if  it  was  a  lit- 
tle too  strong  for  him  to  give,  it  was 
a  little  too  strong  for  you  to  take  ? 
A. — No,  if  he  was  willing  to  support 
the  Government,  I  was  willing  to  al- 
low him  to. 

Q. — As  to  the  support  of  it,  1  am 
not  objecting,  but  clauses  and  con- 
ditions, and  reasons  and  the  like,  it 
would  seem  to  me  it  would  about 
meet  there,  if  it  was  a  little  too 
strong  for  Gamey  to  give,  it  should 
have  been  a  little  too  strong  for  you 
to  take.  A. — That  did  not  necessar- 
ily follow. 

Q. — It  depended  upon  the  strength 
of  the  digestion  of  you  or  Mr.  Gamey, 
I  see.  Had  you  that  interview  pre- 
pared at  the  council  meeting  chat 
took  place  that  day  ?    A.- — No. 

Q. — You    had    not  ?      A. — No. 

Q. — You  did  not  defer  the  prepara- 
tion of  it  in  order  to  get  notes  from 
the  council  ?  A. — No,  no  member  of 
the  Government  knew  of  it  until  ihey 
saw  it  in  print. 

Q. — This  was  to  be  a  happy  sur- 
prise to  them,  was  it  ?  A. — I  don't 
know   what  they  may  have   thought. 

(2607) 

Q. — Was  that  in  vour  mind  ?  A.  - 
No. 

Q. — To  see  how  big  a  man  Stratton 
is  when  this  interview  came  out  lext 
day  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — Did  that  not  occur  to  you  ?  A. 
—Never  occurred  to  me. 

Q. — In  fact,  you  could  not  be 
greater,  and  that  thought  could  not 
get  into  your  mind  ?  A. — Well,  I  was 
not  affected  in  that  way  very  much. 

Q. — Now.  Mr.  Stratton.  are  you 
sure  that  you  did  not  see  some  per: 
son  to  whom  you  spoke  about  Mr. 
Gamey  about  three  weeks  before  the 
meeting  of  the  House  ?  Think  that 
over,  and  tell  me  whether  you  did 
not.  A. — In  what  respect,  Mr. 
Blake  ? 

Q. — Meet  some  person  in  one  of 
the  corridors,  two  or  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  House  :  a 
memorandum  that  I  have  states  that 
you  had  an  interview  witli  Mr 
Frank  Sullivan  in  the  corridor  near 
your  office,  two  or  three  week-  be- 
fore the  t  t tli  of  March.  A. — No,  I 
had    no    interview   with    Mr.   Sullivan. 

Q. — You  swear  absolutely  to  that  ? 
A.— I  do. 

Q. — I  want  your  attention  called  to 
it,  because  I  have  that  memorandum, 
according  to  my  brief,  that  that  did 
take  place.  You  say  absolutely  that 
did  not  ?     A. — I  have.     Yes. 
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Q. — Had  you  an  interview  with  a 
Mr.  George,  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
connection  with  what  had  taken  place 
in  your  office  ?  A. — An  interview 
with    Mr.   George. 

Q. — Yes.  A. — Do  you  mean  Mr. 
George  of  the  Mail  ? 

Q. — That  is  the  only  Mr.  Geo.-ge 
I  know.  A. — Well,  I  was  not  certain 
whether  that  was  the  Mr.  George  you 
mentioned  or  not.  Mr.  George  spoke 
to  me  about  the  interview,  and  t  to 
him. 

(2608) 

Q. — -Where  and  when  was  that  ? 
A. — Oh,  he  spoke  to  me  several 
times,  and  I  to  him.  More  than  one 
occasion. 

Q. — Was  not  a  note  sent  by  you 
to  Mr.  George  asking  him  to  come 
and  see  you  ?  A. — No  note  was  sent 
to  him. 

Q. — How  did  he  get  the  informa- 
tion that  you  desired  to  see  him  ? 
A.— I  have  a  recollection  of  speaking 
to  Mr.  Myers,  I  think  it  was  saying 
that,  I  just  forgot  the  exact  way,  but 
1  remember  speaking  to  Mr.  Myers 
and    Mr.    George   coming   in. 

Q.— Do  you  mean  me  to  under- 
stand it  was  through  Mr.  Myers  you 
got  Mr.  George  to  come  ?  A. — Well, 
I  could  not  say  definitely  or  distinct- 
ly. Mr.  George  is  a  reporter  on  the 
Mail  and  Empire.  He  is  at  the  Build- 
ings almost  every  day,  as  Mr.  Ham- 
mond was,  representing  the  paper. 
I  suppose  I  had  conversations  with 
him  almost  every  day.  He  would 
come  in  for  some  information. 

Q. — My  question  is  a  very  specific 
one.  Do  you  or  not  remember  send- 
ing for  Mr.  George,  or  asking  Mr. 
George  to  come  to  you  a  few  weeks 
ago  ?  A. — Oh,  we  have  asked  Mr. 
George  on  several  occasions  to  come 
into  the  office. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  one  of  these 
occasions  as  being  a  few  weeks  ago  ? 
A. — I  would  say  yes. 

Q. — And  do  )'ou  remember  what 
was  the  occasion  of  your  desiring  to 
see  Mr.  George,  do  you  not  remem- 
ber a  comparatively  short  period  ago  . 
the  questions  you  asked  him  in  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Burrows?  A. — Oh,  yes, 
now  you  recali  it  to  my  memory. 

Q.— Have  T  touched  it  ?  A.— Yes. 
you  have  recalled  it  to  my 
memorv.  T  was:  told  that 
Mr.      George      had     been      down      to 

(2609) 

Kingston,  inquiring  after  Mr.  Burrow's 
health,  and  that  he  had  been  saying 
certain  things  which.  I  mentioned  to 
him.   which  he   denied. 

Q. — And  what  you  did  mention  to 
him   was   about    Mr.      Gamey     having 


been  bought  ?  A. — .We  talked  of  Mr. 
Gamey. 

Q.' — Tell  me  what  it  was  that  y<  >v, 
mentioned  to  Mr.  George  which  y  u 
say  that  he  denied  ?  A. — His  having 
been  down  to  Kingston. 

Q. — Well,  that  was  not  much  : 
many  people  go  there,  some  voluntar- 
ily and  some  involuntarily.  That 
does  not  amount  to  much.  The  ques- 
tion was,  what  passed  in  regard  to 
that  visit  ?  A. — I  cannot  recall  to 
memory. 

Q. — You  sent  for  Mr.  George,  and 
Mr.  George  came,  but  you  cannot  re- 
call what  passed  between  you  ?  A. — 
It  was  with  regard  to  his  visit  to 
Kingston,  his  alleged  visit  to  King- 
ston. 

Q. — From  whom  had  you  heard 
that  ?   A. — I    don't   know. 

Q.— Really.      A.— Really. 

Q. — What  had  you  heard  that  made 
you  desirous  of  seeing  Mr.  George  ? 
A. — Oh,    nothing   very   particular. 

Q. — Life  is  short,  you  cannot  be 
flirting  it  away  with  anybody  and 
everybody.  What  was  the  reason  for 
it  ?     A. — Just  to  see  if  it  was  so. 

Q. — If  what  was  so  ?  A. — That  he 
had  been   down  to   Kingston. 

Q. — Is  that  a  rule  in  your  office,  that 
when  you  hear  that  anybody  has  been 
to  Kingston,  to  always  inquire  and 
find  out  the  truth  in  it  ?     A. — Oh,  no. 

Q. — Why  was  it  so  in  this  case  ?  A. 
— I  suppose  inquisitiveness. 

Q. — Merely  inquisitiveness.  And 
you  really  want  me  to  take  that  for  an 

(2610) 

answer  ?  A. — Well,  that  is  my  re- 
collection of  it,  that  I  wanted  to  know 
if  it  was  true  that  he  had  been  down 
to  Kingston,  what  he  was  doing  and 
what  he  was  endeavoring  to  accom- 
plish. 

Q. — Why  should  you  want  to  know 
that  ?  A.' — Why  should  I  want  to 
know  ?  I  just  wanted  to  know  if  it 
was   true. 

Q. — If  it  wa»\true  that  he  had  been 
at   Kingston?     A. — Exactly. 

Q.— And  you  tell  their  Lordships 
that  you  cannot  now  say  anything  of 
what  was  the  cause  or  the  reason  of 
your  making  that  inquiry  ?  A. — To 
know  if  it  was  true  that  he  had  been. 

Q.— That  he  had  b;een  in  Kingston  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.— Nothing  beyond  that?  A.— Well, 
with  regard  to  Mr.    Burrows. 

Q.— What  about  Mr.  Burrows  ?  A. 
— I  understood  that  The  Mail  and  Em- 
pire. I  had  been  told  that  The  Mail 
and  Empire  had  sent  Mr.  George 
down  to  Kingston  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Burrows,  and  I  asked  him  if  it  was 
true,  and  he  said  it  was  not  true,  that 
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they  had  not  sent  him  down,  and  that 
was  all  there  was  to  it. 

Q. — Had  he  gone  ?  A. — He  said  he 
had  not. 

Q. — He  had  not  been  at  Kingston  ? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  ask  him  anything  about 
Mr.  Burrows  ?  A. — I  asked  him  if 
he  knew  anything  of  him,  yes. 

Q. — Any  information  as  to  his  hav- 
ing stated  that  Mr.  Gamey  had  been 
bought  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — Sure  ?    A. — Sure. 

Q. — Gamey's  name  mentioned  ?  A. 
—I  would  suppose  it  had  been.  I 
would  think  so. 

Q. — So  would  I  suppose,  but  it  is 
not  supposition  but  facts  we  want  to 
get  at.  Was  his  name  mentioned  ? 
A. — It  may  have  been. 

(261 i ) 

Q.— What  do  you  think  ?  A.— I  think 
it  was  perhaps. 

Q. — And  what  was  said  about  Gamey 
and  his  being  bought  ?  A. — That  it  was 
not   true. 

Q. — Ascertained  from  Burrows  or 
merely  Mr. A. — No,  not  as  ascer- 
tained from  Burrows  at  all. 

Q. — I  am  instructed  to  ask  you  the 
question  as  to  whether  in  August  or 
September  last  you  got  any  money 
from  your  solicitors,  Messrs.  Stratton 
and  Hall  of  Petenboro'?  A. — You  mean 
politically  ? 

Q. — Oh,  no,  financially.  A. — I  am 
getting  money  from  them  all  the 
time. 

Q. — Well,  then,  August  or  Septem- 
ber, did  you  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — Where  did  you  keep  an  account 
of  that  money  thus  received  ?  A. — In 
either  Toronto  or  Peterboro';  the 
cheques  will  show. 

Q. — Those  are  some  of  the  cheques 
which  you  are  going  to  produce  ?  A. — 
Yes,  I  have  no  objection  to  your  ex- 
amining my  accounts  fully. 

Q. — But  excepting  as  cheques  into 
the  bank  ?     A. — Yes,  and  cheques  out. 

Q. —  Excepting  as  cheques  into  1  ia 
bank  and  then  paid  out,  you  have  got 
no  other  record  whatever  of  these 
transactions  ?  A. — No,  none  what- 
ever. 

Q. — Then  on  the  Qth  of  September, 
and  T  am  merely  mentioning  that  pass- 
ing from  it.  yon  informed  those  of 
your  colleagues  that  were  present,  and 
you  have  given   us   those  ?   A. — Yes. 

Q. — About  the  conversation  with  Mr. 
Gamey  ?  A. — Yes. 

(2612) 

Q. — Then  on  the  nth  you  say  you 
had  a  discussion  with  your  colleagues 
and  referred  to  the   Conservative  cau- 
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cus  ?  A. — Yes,  that  was  in  the  morn- 
ing at  breakfast. 

Q. — How  many  and  which  of  the 
colleagues  were  then  present  ?  A. — 
Mr.  Harcourt,  Mr.  Dryden,  Mr.  Latch- 
ford.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gibson;  I  would 
not  say  definitely;  he  sometimes  goes 
to  Hamilton  in  the  evening  and  re- 
turns in   the  morning. 

Q. — But  to  the  best  of  your  mem- 
ory these  were  the  four  ?    "A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  what  was  the  subject  of  the 
discussion  then  ?  A. — Merely  a  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Gamey's  attitude  on  the 
10th  with  regard  to  his  position  on 
the  9th. 

Q. — And  then  what  was  said,  you  had 
given  them  in  Council  his  position  ? 
A. — No,  I  had  not  given  them  in  Coun- 
cil. 

Q. — No.  on  the  9th  you  have  told  us, 
was  it  ?  A. — Yes,  but  I  did  not  say  in 
Council.  There  is  a  difference  between 
being  in  the  Council  room  and  talking 
and  being  absolutely  in  Council  with 
the  Premier  in  the  chair.  There  is  an 
entire   difference. 

Q. — We  will  not  say  which  it  is. 
whether  it  is  solicitor  or  attorney. 
You  were  there,  the  members  ?  A. — 
Well,  what  I  wish  to  say  is  we  are 
not  discussing  this  as  a  matter  in 
Council.  It  was  a  mere  incidental  re- 
ference by  myself  to  my  colleagues, 
those   who   were    present. 

Q. — You  did  discuss  it,  but  not  as 
councillors  ?  A. — No. 

Q. — But  as  individuals  you  had  dis- 
cussed it,  and  you  have  so  told  me. 
and  I  was  going  on  from  that,  for  I 
was  not  going  to  ask  you  anything 
about  that.  A. — T  wanted  to  leave  a 
correct   impression   noon    vour   mind. 

Q. — Oh.  undoubtedly.  I  know  how 
careful       you       are       to       do       that 

(2613) 

and  I  accept  it.  Then  that  having 
taken  place  on  the  9th,  what  did  take 
place  on  the  nth  ?  A. — Just  this  con- 
versation at  breakfast. 

Q. — And  what  did  you  say  about  it  : 
did  you  refer  to  the  information  that 
you  have  given  on  the  9th.  and  how 
incorrect  it  was,  or  what  did  you  say  ? 
A. — I  said.  "I  see  that  Mr.  Gamey  has 
been  at  the  Conservative  caucus 
terday." 

Q. — They  had  all  seen  that.  T  sup- 
pose ?  A. — They  had  all  seen  that  ?  It 
was  more  of  a  jocular  dscussion  than 
anything  else  with  regard  to  his  atti- 
tude on  the  <)th  and  his  position  on  the 
10th. 

Q. — Very  funny,  the  untruthfulness 
of  the  man.  T  suppose  to  you.  What 
did  you  say   then  ?     A. — That  was  all. 

Q.  —  You  simply  referred  jocular 
the  man  that   was  with   one  on   the  nth 
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and  was  with  the  others  on  the  ioth  ? 
A.— On  the  ioth. 

Q. — But  it  was  a  matter  of  amuse- 
ment to  you  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Oh,  I  can  quite  understand  that. 
Was  the  letter  referred  to  then  ?  A. — 
No,  it  was  not. 

Q.— Why  not,  I  wonder  ?  A.— Well, 
I  don't  suppose  they  knew  anything 
about  the  letter  at  that  time. 

Q. — Why  did  you  not  let  them  know 
about  it  ?  A. — Oh,  life  is  too  short  for 
that. 

Q. — Life  is  too  short  to  tell  import- 
ant matters  to  your  colleagues  ?  A. — 
We  do  not  discuss  everything  at 
breakfast.  You  are  more  seriously 
considering  the  matter  than  we  were 
talking  of  it  at  the  time. 

Q. — You  cannot  exaggerate  the 
seriousness  that  it  has  to<  my  mind  ? 
A. — Hear,  hear. 

Q. — I  am  not  making  a  mock  at 
what  I  think  was  wrong,  whatever 
others  may  do.     Well,   then,  you   said 
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that  during  your  interview  there  on  the 
9th  or  on  the  ioth  nothing  was  said 
about  the   letter  ?     A. — Nothing. 

Q. — That  is  strange,  is  it  not  ?  A. — 
Strange  that  I  did  not  mention  it  to 
my  colleagues  ? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — No,  I  don't  think  so. 
It  was  a  matter  that  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  party  solicitor. 

Q. — On  the  9th  of  September  was 
anything  said  about  Mr.  Gamey  sign- 
ing the  letter  ?  A. — On  the  9th — on 
the  afternoon  of  the  ioth  of  Septem- 
ber ? 

Q. — No,  on  the  9th.  A. — No,  noth- 
ing. 

Q. — Nothing  was  said  about  sign- 
ing the  letter?  A. — No. 

Q. — Nothing  was  said  about  the  let- 
ter ?  A. — Nothing  was  said  about  the 
letter  on  the  9th  of  September. 

Q. — Then  on  the  9th  of  September 
Mr.  Gamey  could  not  have  known  of 
the  kind  of  letter  you  were  wanting 
from  him  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — He  did  not  know  that  until  the 
ioth  ?  A. — He  did  not  know  that  on 
the  ioth  or  did  not  know  at  any  time 
any  letter  we  were  wanting  from  him. 
Q- — He  was  thrusting  the  letter  on 
you  ?  A. — Well,  he  was  thrusting  his 
support  on  us. 

Q. — You  shut  both  your  hands  and 
compelled  him  to  put  it  into  your  pock- 
et :  you  were  so  unwilling  to  take  it  ? 
A. — No,  I  said  to  you  quite  frankly 
that  we  treated  Mr.  Gamey  friendly 
and  gave  him  a  friendly  consideration. 
Q. — Then  one  thing  that  was  not 
clear — possibly  you  can  put  it  before  us 
plainly — why  was  the  letter  of  the  27th 


of  October  post-dated  ?  A.— Mr. 
Gamey  said  he  would  be  home  about 
the  27th,  that  he  wanted  to  mail  the  let- 
ter to  the  Premier  from  Gore  Bay.  and 
to  make  the  letter  that  date. 
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Q —Could  he  not  have  put  the  date 
in  himself  or  would  you  not  trust  him 
even  that  far  with  the  letter?  A.  — 
Well,  that  is  what  he  asked,  and  that 
is  what  was   done. 

Q. — But  he  could  have  put  the  date 
in  and  could  have  put  the  correct  date 
in,  because  he  did  not  know  with  the 
chances  and  changes  of  travel,  when 
he  would  get  there?  A.— That  is  what 
he  asked  and  that  is  what  was  done. 

Q And  that  is  the  only  reason  you 

give  for  inserting  that  date  of 
the  27th?  A.— That  is  the  only  rea- 
son I  can  give,  except  the  motive  I 
see  now  that  he  had  for  post-dating  it. 

Q._ But  there  was  no  occasion  to 
have  asked  you  to  do  that,  a  mere 
child  could  have  put  the  date  in.  Why 
was  this  post-date  discussed  at  all. 
A.— He  asked  me  to  have  it  post-dat- 
ed, about  the  time  he  would  be  home, 
about  the  27th.  Now  you  see  why  it 
was  done.  . 

q 1  See  why  it  was  done,  that  is 

you' wanted  to  get  the  letter  after  the 
dismissal  of  the  elecion  petition?  A.— 
He  wanted  to  post-date  the  letter  so 
that  he  could  make  his  satement  that 
it  was  done  wilfully,  for  a  purpose, 
which  was  untrue. 

Q—  Could  he  not  have  post-dated  the 
letter  in  Gore  Bay  as  well  as  in  your 
office?  A.— Perhaps  he  thought  the 
evidence  would  be  stronger  the  other 
way,  to  have  it  done  in  the  omce,wmch 
he   evidently  had  done. 

Q  _ That  is  the  only  reason  you  can 
assign:  I  want  you  to  give  any  other 
reason  you  can?  A— Well,  that  is 
what   strikes   me,   looking  at  the  past. 

Q  _That  he  wanted  you  to  post-date 
it    to    the    27th    for    what    reason,    for 

(2616) 
I  cannot  really  take  it  in?  A,— For 
the  reason  that  he  would  be  able  to 
say  that  there  was  the  object  in  view 
of  having  his  petition  dropped,  which 
was   absolutely   untrue    and  false. 

Q. And  you  put  that  date  in  know- 
ing that  fact?  A.— No,  I  did  not  know 
at  that  time  that  the  petition  was  un- 
rkr  consideration   by   Mr.    Grant. 

Q — Was  that  matter  discussed  at 
that  time?  A. — No,  his  petition  was 
not  discussed. 

Q. — That  he  wanted  to  get  it  at  a 
date  subsequent  to  the  dismissal  of  the 
petition?  A. — No,  it  was  never  nen- 
tioned. 
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Q. — Because  you  know  Mr.  Grant  has 
told  us  that  petition  was  as  good  as 
dismissed  on  the  4th  of  October,  be- 
cause it  had  been  put  in  the  list  of  those 
in  which  petitions  only  are  put  that 
are  to  be  dismissed?  A. — Well  that 
is    what   he   stated. 

Q. — What  was  it  that  he  stated? 
A. — That  he  would  be  home  at  Gore 
Bay  about  the  27th.  He  wished  to 
mail  the  letter  to  the  Premier  from 
Gore  Bay,  from  his  home,  and  he 
asked  us  to  date  the  letter  by  that 
date,    asked   me   and   I   had   it  done. 

Q. — Therefore,  uncertain  as  to  the 
time  of  his  arriving  home,  carrying  the 
letter  with  him,  when  he  could  have 
put  what  date  he  liked  in  it,  you  put 
what  might  have  been  an  incorrect 
date,  or  might  have  been  before  his 
reaching  Gore  Bay?  A. — That  applies 
to    Mr.    Gamey. 

Q. — And  to  Mr.  Stratton,  who  for 
this  purpose  was  his  servant  to  get  it 
done?  A — I  had  it  dated  at  his  re- 
quest. 

Q.  —  Did  Mr.  Gamey  say  to 
you     what     he  wanted  the      copy      of 
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the  letter  of  the  10th  of  September 
for  ?       A. — He  wanted  the  original. 

Q.— What  did  he  want  it  for  ?  What 
good  would  the  copy  do  him  if  he 
wanted  the  original,  did  he  explain  to 
you  ?  A. — To  withdraw  it,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  I  think,  several 
times,  to  substitute  a  letter  of  a  later 
date. 

Q. — And  the  letter  was  with  the 
Premier  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  then  when  he  found  that 
that  could  not  be  done,  what  good  did 
it  do  him  having  two  incriminating  let- 
ters instead  of  one  ?  A. — I  said  to 
him  at  the  time  that  I  could  not  get 
him  the  original  copy,  that  the  Premier 
I  suppose  had  it,  as  he  said  he  had  ;  1 
would  get  him  a  copy  if  I  could. 

Q. — What  good  did  that  do  him 
when  he  wanted  to  get  the  original 
away,  what  good  did  it  do  to  leave  the 
original  there,  and  to  send  in  another 
original  incriminating  letter,  how  did 
that  do  him  any  good  ?  A. — I  am  not 
prepared  to  say.  Was  not  that  ques- 
tion asked  Mr.   Gamey. 

Q. — Well,  no  man  can  answer  it.  Do 
I  understand  from  you  that,  although 
this  letter  was  not  mentioned  on  the 
Qth  September,  so  that  I  may  have  no 
mistake  as  to  the  dates,  it  was  on  the 
9th  of  September  that  the  question  of 
the  lock-up  keeper  and  the  inspector 
and  the  like  was  referred  to  ?  A. — 
The  lock-up  keeper  was  really  discuss- 
ed on  the  13th  of  January,  when  Mr. 
Chamberlain  came  in. 
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Q. — What  was  discussed  on  the  9th 
of  September,  the  letter  not  having 
been  discussed,  what  was  discussed  ? 
A. — The   Justice   of  the    Peace. 

Q. — His  name  ?  A. — Mr.  Flesher. 
The  protest.  I  will  try  to  give  them 
to  you  consecutively.  He  first  spoke 
of  the  Justice   of  the  Peace  ;   he   then 
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explained  his  position,  the  position  he 
was  going  to  take  with  regard  to  giv- 
ing his  support  to  the  Government. 
Then  he  mentioned  about  the  License 
Inspector  and  the  License  Commis- 
sioners. 

Q. — That  would  follow  reasonably, 
because  no  support  of  the  Government, 
no  Justice  of  the  Peace.  You  were 
giving  those  not  only  consecutively,  but 
logically  ?  A. — I  was  giving  them  to 
you   as   they   occurred,   Mr.    Blake. 

.Q — Then  what  was  the  next  ?  A. — 
I  think  that  was  the  general  conver- 
sation at  that  time. 

Q. — Nothing  about  Commissioners  ? 
A. — Yes,  the  Inspector  and  Commis- 
sioners. 

Q. — Commissioners  also  as  well  as 
inspector  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  could  not  tell  me  the 
names  ?  A. — And  the  referendum  of- 
ficer. 

Q. — And  could  you  now  tell  me  the 
names  ?  A. — No,  I  did  not  keep  track 
of  the   names. 

Q. — It  was  in  your  department  ?  A. 
— Yes.  He  had  not  written  me  with 
regard  to  them.  I  cannot  keep  in  my 
mind  the  names  that  every  person  men- 
tions who  comes  to  my  department. 
20  or  30  or  40  visitors  a  day. 

Q. — This  interview  in  The  Globe 
came  in  opportunely,  did  it  not  ?  A.— 
It  came  in   on  the  30th  of  January. 

Q. — Well,  that  was  opportunely.  \\a> 
it  not  ?  A. — It  depends  on  how  you 
look  at  it. 

Q. — You  were  telling  us  you  know- 
that  the  bye-elections  depend  largely 
on  the  Government,  if  it  is  likely  that 
it  will  be  sustained  the  bye-elections  g  1 
in  that  train,  do  they  not  ?  A. — As  a 
rule. 

Q. — And.  therefore,  every  additional 
supporter    that    you    would    get    would 
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he  one  in  favor  of  the  Cmvernment  ? 
A. — Well,  we  had  no   fear  as  to — 

Q. — Never  mind  that.  A. — As  to  the 
result   of   the   bye-election-. 

Q. — Never  mind  no  fear.  Every  ad 
ditional  supporter  would  be  a  strengtll 
to  the  Government  ?  A. — Every  ad- 
ditional supporter  would  be  a  strength 
to  the  Government.  Every  additional 
member   might   not   be. 

Q. — I     meant     member   of   the    ( 
ernment.    and    I    thought     with     your 
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quickness  you  would  apprehend  that. 
We  will  put  it  in  that  way.  Every 
supporter  of  the  Government  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Then  if  you  could  'get  an  inter- 
view saying  that  you  had  a  fresh  adher- 
ent to  the  Government,  it  would  be 
something  in  favor  in  the  bye-elec- 
tions? A. — I  suppose  everything  that 
is  favorable  to  the  Government  assists 
in  the  bye-elections. 

Q. — And  that  would  be  favorable  to 
the  Government,  no  doubt  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — And  so  you  will  now  let  me 
have  your  sanction  to  it,  it  was  oppor- 
tunely that  this  interview  came  out  in 
The  Globe  ?  A. — You  may  put  it  in 
that  way  if  you  wish. 

Q. — And  you  will  not  contradict  it  ? 
A. — Well,  I  won't  say  that  it  would 
have  made  any  difference  whether  it 
was  published  or  not,  it  was  not  done 
with  that  particular  object  in  view. 

Q. — Oh,  no.  Now  I  did  not  say 
that,  but  the  elections  were  coming  on 
in  February  and  this  got  into  the  paper 
on  the  30th  of  January  that  you  were 
having  another  supporter  ?  A. — There 
were  no  serious  elections  coming  oft 
in   February. 

Q. — Nothing  is  serious  to  your  mind? 
A. — Oh,  yes. 
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Q. — Everything  is  jocular,  therefor* 
that  is  no  test.  There  were  elections 
coming  on  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  this  got  in  on  the  30th  of 
January  into  The  Globe  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — In  what  terms  did  Mr.  Gamey 
refer  to  this  letter  of  the  10th  when  he 
asked  you  about  it  ?  A. — He  asked 
me  for  the  letter  that  he  had1  sent  to 
the  Premier. 

Q. — But  why  did  he  not  go  to  the 
Premier  for  that,  or  to  his  department? 
A. — Oh,  I  suppose  because  he  had 
spoken  to  me  before  about  it,  about 
the  matters,  political  matters.  Per- 
haps because  I  was  the  only  member 
of  the  Government  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with.  Very  frequently 
strangers  and  outsiders  and  members 
go  to  the  member  of  the  Government 
that  they  are  acquainted  with  to  have 
little  things  done. 

Q- — That  is  all  the  reason  that  you 
can  assign  for  that,  that  possibly  he 
was  on  better  terms  with  you  than  any 
'Other  member  of  the  Government  ?  A. 
— He  knew  me,  I  suppose.  I  suppose 
he  knew  me. 

Q- — Because  I  would  have  thought 
that  he,  knowing  that  that  letter  was 
with  the  Premier  that  it  was  surprising 
that  he  should  not  go  to  the  Premier 
and  ask  him  for  the  letter.  Did  he 
make  any  excuse  or  apology  or  assign 
any  reason  for  coming  to  you  instead 


of  going  to  the  Premier  ?  A. — No,  he 
asked  me  if  I  would  obtain  the  letter 
for   him. 

Q. — Gave  no  reason  for  it  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — I  did  not  catch  your  reason  for 
saying  that  you  did  not  answer  that 
letter  which  made  a  request  of  $2,000 
of  you.  That  is  on  the  4th  of  Nov- 
ember. A. — I  was  absent  from 
home,  from  the  city,  in  Hali- 
fax     or      on      the     way      or     coming 
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from,  on  that  particular  occasion. 
When  I  came  back  Mr.  Myers  placed 
the  letter  before  me.  I  told  him  that 
I  had  no  money  to  loan  him,  gave  him 
the  letter.  He  had  replied,  he  had  ack- 
nowledged the  receipt  of  the  letter.  I 
had  no  money  to  loan  him,  consequent- 
ly there  was  no  acknowledgment  re- 
quired. 

Q. — You  sent  him  no  letter  of  re- 
proof? A. — Why  should  I  reprove  a 
man  who  wanted  to  borrow  from  me? 

Q. — Why  should  you  not?  A. — Well. 
I   have  loaned   money  before  to-day. 

Q.— To    Mr.    Gamey?      A.— No. 

Mr.  Johnston:  And  borrowed  it  per- 
haps. A. — And  borrowed  money  as 
well. 

Mr.  Blake:  At  all  events,  it  did  not 
surprise  you  so  much  that  you  felt  it 
necessary  to  take  it  up  and  get  an 
answer?  A.— No,  I  thought  Mr.  Gam- 
ey perhaps  thought  that  because  I  was 
connected  with  several  financial  com- 
panies, a  bank  and  two  companies  and 
other  things,  he  might  have  thought 
that  I  would  assist  him  in  procuring 
a  loan,  he  might  have  thought  that. 

Q. — Why  did  you  not  refer  it  to 
one  of  your  financial  institutions?  A. 
— Well,  he  might  write  direct  to  the 
financial  instiautions  if  he  desired  to 
make  a  loan  from  them. 

Q. — Did  you  suggest  that?  A. — No, 
I  did  not.  I  was  not  doing  Mr.  Gam- 
ey's  business  for  him. 

Q. — You  were  doing  a  good  deal  of 
it?  A. — No,  not  very  much.  Mr. 
Blake. 

Q. — His  composition?     A. — No. 

Q. — However,  when  it  came  to  finan- 
cial business  you  then  did  not  even 
answer  his  letter?     A. — No. 

Q. — And  really  to  close  the  examina- 
tion, you  won't  tell  us  where  the 
money  came  from?  A. — I  don't  know. 
You  are  welcome  to  examine  my  ac- 
counts   to   your    satisfaction. 

Q. — But.  could  you  not  save  us  that 
trouble?  A. — Well,  they  are  here  for 
you   if   you    desire   them. 

Q. — But  you  won't  tell  us  off-hand' 
A. — I   do  not  know. 
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Re-examined   by    Mr.    Johnston: — 

Q. — Is  that  a  matter  you  could  help 
the  witness  in  any? 

Mr.  Blake:  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
give    five    cents   towards    it. 

.Mr.  Johnston:  Do  you  know  whether 
on  the  23rd  or  24th  of  October  last  Mr. 
Gamey  was  acquainted  with  the  Prem- 
ier? A. — He  was  not.  I  am  informed 
since. 

Q  _The  Globe  interview  of  the  30th 
preceded  what  two  bye-elections?  A. — 
North  York  and  Centre  Bruce. 

Q. — Had  you  previous  to  that  time 
had  more  important  bye-elections 
than  those  were?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— What  were  they?  A.— North 
Perth,  North  Grey  and  some  other 
North,  what  is  it? 

Q— North  Norfolk?  A.— North 
Norfolk. 

Q. — And  what  do  you  say  with  ref- 
erence to  the  value  of  an  interview 
before  those  three  elections,  rather 
than  before  the  two,  politically  speak- 
ing? A. — It  would  be  of  much  more 
value  politically,  speaking  before  the 
three  bye-elections,  than  it  would  be 
before    the   two. 

Q. — The  three  bye-elections  that  had 
taken  place  in   the  beginning  of  Jann 
ary  were  carried  by  the   Government? 
A. — They  were. 

Q. — And  your  position  was  then 
about  what  numerically?  A.— At  that 
time? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — We  had  four — five — 
six  of  a  majority.     Five  of  a  majority. 
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After  the  Speaker  was  elected.  Six 
practically. 

The  Chancellor:  Before  or  when  the 
interview  was  published?  A. — Yes. 
that  is  taking  Mr.  Davis  as  a  member 
of  the  Government  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Quite  so,  but  before 
the  Bruce  and  North  York  election 
took  place,  it  was  on  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary,  I  understand?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Before  they  took  place  your  po- 
sition was  about  five  of  a  majority?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q._With  the  Speaker?  A.— With 
the  Speaker. 

Q. — And  the  result  in  the  two  elec- 
tion- that  were  subsequently  held,  did 
that  change  the  numerical  force  of  the 
Government  ?     \      None  whatever. 

Q. — So  that  you  remained  just  the 
same?     A.— Remain   just   the   same. 

Q. — And  if  the  two  bye-election^  had 
gone  against  you  in  February,  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  Government 
would  still  have  had  a  majority?  A. — 
Still  have  had  a  majority. 

Q. — A  majority  of  three  with  the 
Speaker?     A. — Yes. 
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Q. — Then,  you  were  asked  the  ques- 
tion about  the  conversation  which  you 
had  at  breakfast  on  the  morning  of 
the  nth.  Were  you  at  that  time  aware 
that  any  such  letter  had  been  actually 
signed?     A. — No,   I  was  not. 

Q. — As  the  letter  of  the  10th?  A. 
— I  was  not.  So  there  may  be  no  mis- 
understanding upon  that  point,  I  did 
not  know  that  letter  had  been  signed 
until  Mr.  Gamey  came  and  asked  to 
obtain  it. 

Q. — That  was  on  the  23rd  of  Oct- 
ober?   A. — The  23rd  of  October. 
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Q. — And  therefore  at  the  breakfast 
table  which  you  told  us  about?  A. 
— It  was  jocularly  referred   to. 

Q. — No  letter  to  discuss?  A. — No 
letter    to    discuss    as    a    fact. 

Q. — About  this  Mail  interview?  A. 
— Globe  interview. 

Q. — No.  the  Mail  interviewer. 
George.  How  long  ago  did  that  hap- 
pen about?  A. — About  two  weeks 
ago. 

Q. — Had  the  investigation  commenc- 
ed then?  A. — Oh,  yes.  been  going  on 
for  several  days,  perhaps  two  week?. 
Ten  days  perhaps. 

Q. — And  Burrows  of  course  had  been 
in  the  office?  A. — Burrows  and  Mr. 
George  I  understood  had  been  work- 
ing on  the  World  together.  They 
were    great   friends. 

Q. — Mr.  Sullivan  says  that  he  saw- 
Mr.  Symes  at  page  1324.  "I  think  T 
got  that  intimation  while  Mr.  Symes 
was  here,  that  Mr.  Spencer  was  ap- 
plying for  the  position."  And  he  saw 
him  at  the  Walker  House.  Do  you 
remember  an  occasion  when  Symes 
was    down      A. — I   do. 

Q. — And  in  dealing  with  the  matter 
as  to  License  Inspector,  that  is  the 
position  he  was  applying  for?  A. — He 
was   recommending  Mr.    Spencer. 

Q. — When  a  man  calls  to  discuss  the 
question  of  a  Government  position,  do 
you  have  the  correspondence  before 
yon?  A. — Tt  depends  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  individual.  Tn  this  ca«e 
T  had  a  general  conversation  with  Mr. 
Symes  with  regard  to  matters  and 
spoke  to  him  of  Mr.  Spencer,  in  fact 
he  was  recommending  Mr.  Spencer 
My  recollection  is  that  he  had  a  talk 
with  the  Premier  with  regard  tn  Mr 
Spencer.  I  told  him  what  he  had  said 
would  receive  consideration  the  matter 
would  be  dealt  with   by   Council. 

(262^ 

Q. — Did  you  send  for  the  correspon- 
dence?    A. — T    think   T    did. 

Q. — Ts  that  your  general  practice? 
A. — Yes.    we    discuss    with    our    friends 
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the  pros  and  cons    of    various     appli- 
cants from  time  to  time. 

Q. — Then  just  let  me  understand  the 
way  in  which  these  matters  are  done. 
If  a  supporter  of  the  Government,  a 
prominent  supporter  from  any  constit- 
uency, should  come  to  see  you  with 
reference  to  some  appointment  about 
which  you  have  had  more  or  less  cor- 
respondence, would  that  correspon- 
dence be  likely  to  be  placed  before 
him,  or  the  contents  of  it  or  the  effect 
of  it?  A. — A  man  occupying  the  posi- 
tion that  Air.  Symes  does,  we  would 
most  likely  take  him  into  our  confi- 
dence and  tell  him  what  is  said  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  to  the  party  who  is 
being  recommended.  That  was  done  in 
this  case  from  the  correspondence  and 
the  file,  if  we  remembered  it  we  might 
talk  to  him  freely  without  the  file,  if 
we  were  uncertain  we  would  send  for 
the  file  and  refresh  our  memory. 

Q. — You  heard  Mr.  Sullivan  give 
his  evidence  with  regard  to  the  X.Y. 
Z.  letter  of  the  nth  of  February?  A. 
— Is  that  the  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Gamey 
by  Mr.  Sullivan. 

Q. — Yes,  giving  the  enclosure?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  what  he  said 
with  reference  to  his  information?  A. 
— I  think  he  said  he  had  received  a  let- 
ter asking  for  information  and  that 
he  himself  had  prepared  something 
that    had   been    sent. 

Mr.  Blake  :  This  is  not  evidence  to 
begin  with,  and  certainly  is  not  upon 
re-examination. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes,  because  my 
learned  friend  was  endeavoring  to  show 
the  connection  between  the  letter  of 
February  7th  and  the  letter  of  Febru- 
ary nth. 

(2626) 

Mr.  Blake  :  If  Mr.  Sullivan  has  giv- 
en that  evidence  it  is  there,  and  can- 
not be  repudiated  by  Mr.  Stratton. 

The  Chancellor  :  If  he  has  given 
the  evidence,  it  is  there. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  You  were  asked  the 
question  whether  or  not  Mr.  Sullivan 
had  seen  the  letter  of  7th  of  Febru- 
ary. 

The  Chancellor  :  What  letter  is 
that? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  "Certainly  a  row 
on."  A. — That  is  a  letter  to  me  you 
refer  to? 

Q. — Which  he  says  he  sent  to  you? 
A. — He  had  not. 

Q.— Exhibit  28. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  which  Mr. 
Gamey  said? 

Mr.  Johnston  :     Yes,   my   Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  is  not  address- 
ed to  anybody  on  the  face  of  this.  Or 
to'  "Dear   sir?" 


Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes.  Page  37  of 
the  Exhibits.  Exhibit  28.  Then  the 
X.Y.Z.  letter  and  the  enclosure,  what 
was  the  first  you  knew  of  those  docu- 
ments?   A. — In  the  Legislature. 

Q. — My  learned  friend  put  into  your 
answer,  through  his  question,  the 
words  "sold  my  people,"  were  those 
words  or  words  to  that  effect  used? 
A.— -No. 

The  Chancellor  :  In  what  connec- 
tion was  that,  "sold  my  people."  A. — 
He  meant  selling  his   constituents. 

(Mr.  Johnston  :  As  Mr.  Gamey  hav- 
ing used  the  expression,  or  Mr.  Strat- 
ton having  used  the  expression  to  him, 
that  expression  or  any  words  of  that 
kind  were  never  used?  A. — Never 
used. 

Q. — Was  there  any  conversation  be- 
tween you  and  Mr.  Gamey  with  refer- 
ence to  the  constituency  being  sold  in 
any  way?  A. — Nothing,  in  no  way 
whatever. 

(2627) 

Q. — Or  any  explanation  required  why 
the  people  were   sold?    A. — No. 

Q. — Then  will  you  state  just  in  this 
connection  the  reason  for  the  public 
meeting  that  he  talked  about?  A.— 
Well,  he  said  that  he  had  been  con- 
ferring with  his  friends  and  that  thej 
had  agreed  with  him  and  approved  of 
his  giving  his  support  to  the  Govern- 
ment, thought  it  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  his  constituency  and  it  was 
then  he  thought  that  a  public  meet- 
ing would  be  held  in  which  he  would 
announce  his  position.  Is  that  what 
you  desire? 

Q. — That  is  it.  Your  position  as  a 
public  man  I  suppose  brings  you  into 
contact  with  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  in  regard  to  the  needs  of  their 
respective  ridings?    A. — It  does. 

Q. — Is  there  any  occasion  for  you 
occupying  a  hostile  position  to  any  of 
these  gentlemen?     A. — I  never  do. 

Q. — Whether  Conservative  or  Liber- 
al? A. — Whether  Conservative  or  Lib- 
eral. 

Q. — Then  with  reference  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  J. P.  about  which  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal.  Do  you  re- 
member that  petition  that  came  in? 
A.— I  do. 

Q. — And  can  you  just  give  us  the 
date  of  that  petition?  A. — Not  with- 
out looking  at  it. 

Q.— That  is  from  the  Huron  Lumber 
Company.  Robert  Harvey,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Boom  Company,  and  the 
Moltrop  Lumber  Company. 

Q. — The   date?     A. — September  20th. 

(2628) 

Q. — September  20th,  1002.  Now  the 
letter  that  was  written  to  ymi  I  see  is 
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dated  the  29th  of  September,  1902?  A. 
— Yes. 

Q. — Enclosing  petition?  A. — En- 
closing petition. 

Q.— And  that  is  the  first  communi- 
cation you  had  from  Mr.  Gamey?  A. 
— That  is  the  first  communication  I  had 
from  Mr.   Gamey. 

Q. — And  on  the  2nd  day  of  October 
apparently  about  the  time  you  received 
it.  you  wrote  this  letter  which  is  in, 
2nd  October,  1902,  Exhibit  8,  to  your 
colleague,  the  Attorney  General?  A  — 
Yes. 

Q. — "I  enclose  you  petition  from  the 
Huron  Lumber  Company,  asking  that 
Mr.  Thomas  Flesher,  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms at  Aird  Island,  be  appointed  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  room  and 
stead  of  John  Andrew  who  is  said  to 
be  removing  from  the  Island.  It  is 
recommended  and  approved  of  by  Mr. 
Gamey.  the  member  for  the  disrrict. 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  have  the 
matter  atended  to  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience. Yours  sincerely,  J.  R.  Strat- 
ton."  Is  that  all  the  intervention  you 
did?  A.— That  is  all.  I  asked  him  to 
give  his  attention  to  the  petition  which 
was   endorsed  by  Mr.    Gamey. 

Q  — Then  on  the  2nd  of  October, 
1902,  you  answered  that  letter  which  en- 
closed the  petition?     A. — I  did. 

Q. — And  you  also  wrote  another  let- 
ter on  the  2nd  of  October  with  ref- 
erence to  the  returning  officer?  A. — 
I  did. 

Q. — With  the  exception  of_  those  two 
leters  have  you  any  recollection  of  ever 
having  written  to  Mr.  Gamey?  A. — I 
have  not. 

0- — Both  written  on?  A. — On  the 
game  day. 

Q. — On  the  2nd  day  °f  October  ? 
A.— One  in  the  morning 

(2629) 

and   the   other   in   the   evening. 

Q. — So  that  with  al  the  correspond- 
ence Mr.  Gamey  had  with  you.  he  only 
received  apparently  the  answers  of  the 
2nd  of  October,  one  written  in  the 
morning  and  the  other  in  the  after- 
noon ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  so  far  as  you  are  concern- 
ed excepting  the  formal  acknow!,-  la- 
ments no  letters  were  written  ?  A. — No 
letters   were  written. 

Q— Then  I  see  that  in  a  letter  of 
2nd  October,  1002.  you  refer  to  the 
Flesher  matter  and  the  other  refers  to 
the  referendum  returning  officer.  The 
-ame  date.  In  the  first  one  you  be- 
gin "My  dear  Gamey."  and  in  the  sec- 
ond one  you  begin  "My  dear  Sir"  ? 
A— Yes. 

Q. — Was  there  any  reason  for  mak- 
ing one  more  intimate  apparently  than 
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the  other,  as  far  as  these  two  let- 
ters- are  concerned  ?  A. — No  particu- 
lar reason.  Perhaps  I  had  in  my 
mind,  "My  dear  Foy." 

Q. — That  is  a  very  common  expres- 
sion in  writing  to  members  ?  A. — Yes, 

Q. — For  instance,  writing  to  Mr. 
Whitney  in  might  be  the  same  thing  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Or  any  other  member  of  the 
House?  A.— Or  any  other  member  of 
the  House. 

Q- — Then  Mr.  Gamey  wrote,  "My 
dear    Stratton"  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  then  he  writes  the  follow- 
ing letter  on  the  4th  of  November, 
"Dear,   sir"  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — Now,  was  there  any  reason 
whatever  for  changing  the  address 
either  to  or  from  you?  A. — No  reas  >n 
whatever. 

Q. — Because  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber he  wants  to  borrow  money  ?  A. — 
Further  than  what  I  said  this  morning. 

(2630) 

Q. — Then  on  the  5th  of  November 
he  again  addresses  you  as  "Dear  Sir"? 
A.— Yes- 

Q. — And  on  the  13th  of  January  he 
addresses  you  the  same  way.  Did  you 
know  of  the  Ottawa  interview  ?  A. — 
No.  I  did  not  know  of  that 

Q. — I  am  speaking  now  of  the  inter- 
view ?  A. — You  mean  the  interview 
with  Captain  Sullivan  ? 

Q. — With  Captain  Sullivan  ?  A.— 
I  did  not. 

Q. — And  I  see  that  in  Mr.  Whitney's 
letter  to  Mr.  Gamey  of  that  date  he 
addresses  him  is  "My  dear  Gamey,"  and 
later  on  he  addresses  him  as  "Dear 
Sir,"  as  between  the  two  parties.  Has 
that  any  significance  to  your  mind  at 
all,  one  way  or  the  other?  A.— Well.  I 
cannot  say.  The  conditions  had  chang- 
ed perhaps  there. 

Q. — Then  coming  to  the  question  of 
the  License  Commissioners,  do  they 
get  a  salary  in  those  places  ?  A. — No. 

Q. — Simply  honorary  ?  A. — They  are 
allowed  a  dollar  and  a  half  or  two 
dollars  a  day  while  they  are  sitting 
and    their    travelling   expenses 

Q. — The  Inspector  of  course  would 
be  a  salaried  official?  A.  -A  salaried 
official- 

Q. — But  as  far  as  the  officials  are  con- 
cerned that  is  nominal  ?  A. — Nominal. 

Q. — And  honorary  ?  A. — Ye-. 

Q — Then  a  good  deal  was  said  with 
refernce  to  the  question  of  Gamey 
-ending  to  the  Government  desiring  the 
two  thinps  that  my  learned  friend  men- 
tioned. Was  there  any  request  made 
by  you  either  on  your  own  ace  Hint  or 
on    behalf  of   the    Government     to    Mv. 
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Gamey  to  support  the  Government  on 
any  consideration  whatever  ?  A. — None 
whatever. 

(2631) 

Q. — Or  held  out  to  him  in  any  way 
directly  or  indirectly  excepting  what 
you  have  told  us,  we  need  not  repeat 
it,  that  his  support  of  the  Government 
would  be  of  any  benefit  personally  to 
himself  ?  A. — Nothing  whatever.  It 
was  not. 

Q. — More  likely  to  be  of  benefit  to 
his  supporters  ?  A. — I  would  say  so. 

Q. — To  the  constituency  ?  As  to  the 
filing  of  your  letters  you  said  that  not 
absolutely  all  letters  were  put  on  the 
official  file.  Where  does  the  great 
bulk  of  the  correspondence  in  your 
department  go  to?  A.- — My  own  per- 
sonal department? 
.  Q. — No,  the  Provincial  Secretary's 
Department  ?  A. — The  great  bulk  of 
the  correspondence  goes  to  Mr.  Lums- 
den-    What  do  you  wish  ? 

Q. — I  am  taking  now  the  departmen- 
tal work,  the  bulk  of  it  goes  to  Mr. 
Lumsden  ?  A. — Well,  any  corespond- 
ence  that  goes  to  Mr.  Lumsden  is 
placed  on  the   file  absolutely. 

Q. — Let  me  get  a  step  at  a  time,  the 
bulk  goes  to  Mr.  Lumsden;  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  class  of  correspondence 
that  goes  to  your  department  in- 
dividually ?  A. — Nearly  all  personal. 

(2632) 

Q. — Questions  of  patronage  and  ap- 
pointments and  matters  of  that  kind  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Complaints  and  so  on  ?  A. — Yes, 
complaints,  various  matters  nearly  all 
personal.  All  the  departmental  corres- 
pondence goes  to  the  various  depart- 
ments. Then  it  is  gone  over  by  the 
Inspectors,  and  the  Inspectors  come 
and  confer  with  the  Minister  from  day- 
to  day  with  regard  to  matters  that  they 
are  in  doubt  about. 

Q. — Taking  the  correspondence  as  it 
comes  to  you,  addressed  I  mean  to  you 
personally,  and  you  have  given  us  the 
class  of  correspondence  that  that  in- 
cludes, do  you  distinguish  that  and  mat- 
ters for  instance  that  would  be  writ- 
ten to  you  with  reference  to  your  own 
private  affairs,  such  as  company  mat- 
ters or  mortgages  or  house  or  what- 
ever it  might  be  ?  A. — Oh,  yes. 

Q. — Then  apart  from  your  own  per- 
sonal matters,  that  is  as  the  individual 
apart  from  the  Minister,  are  there  any 
letters  or  would  there  be  any  corres- 
pondence coming  to  your  department 
that  would  not  probably  and  in  all  like- 
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lihood  go  on  file  ?  A. — No,  everything 
would  be  on  file. 

Q. — Everything  would  be  on  file  ex- 
cepting that  ?  A. — Everything  except- 
ing that. 

Q. — Or  would  be  kept  somewhere  ? 
A.— Would  be  kept 

Q. — Then  you  were  asked  about  your 
typewriters.  Have  you  any  tyewriters 
immediately  adjoining  your  office  ex- 
cept those  that  are  in  use  in  your  own 
room  ?  A. — Well,  they  are  in  that  cor- 
ridor; there  are  some  in  that  corridor. 

Q. — What  departments  or  branches  of 
your  department  are  in  the  corridor  ? 
A. — Well,  there  is  the  public  institu- 
tions. 

Q. — That  would  be  Mr.  Christie  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain?  A. — Mr.  Christie  and 
his  stenographer  would  be  Mr-  Aikens. 

(2633) 

Q. — Is  Dr.  Chamberlain  there  ?  A.— 
Yes,   and   Mr.   Noxon. 

Q. — Are  they  in  the  same  depart- 
ment ?      A. — Yes,  right  along  the  row. 

Q. — Then  Mr.  Lumsden  is  along  the 
main  corridor  some  distance  away  ? 
A. — Yes,  and  Dr.  Bryce  is  upstairs  in 
the   next  storey. 

Q. — And  does  that  include  the  room 
division  of  your  department  ?  A. — 
Yes.       It   has    a   considerable   extent. 

Q. — Then  you  said  that  Mr.  Ros- 
left  the  protests  in  your  hands.  What 
protests  were  left  in  your  hands  be- 
cause at  that  time  there  were  no  pro- 
tests ?  A. — Well,  perhaps  that  was 
not  correctly  expressed.  He  left  the 
matter  of  dealing  with  the  protests  in 
my  hands. 

Q. — To  what  extent  were  they  left 
in  your  hands  ?  A. — To  the  extent  of 
deciding  what  might  or  might  not  be 
done. 

Q. — At  your  earlier  meetings,  you 
speak  of  the  three  meetings,  was  any- 
thing done  with  respect  to  protesting 
any  particular  constituency  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — What  class  of  constituencies 
wer  dealt  with  at  those  meetings  with 
the  oobosite  party  ?  A. — We  only 
dealt  with  those  as  to  which  no  pro- 
test was  to  be  entered. 

Q. — Then  you  eliminated  those  in 
which  the  party  leaders  agreed  that 
there  should  be  no  protest  for  reasons 
that  appeared  to  you  people  sufficient 
perhaps.  Then  the  remainder  were  t>  1 
be  dealt  with  how  ?  A. — There  was 
no  decision  as  to  how  they  would  be 
dealt  with,  it  was  a  matter  for  the  party 
solicitors  to  take  whatever  course  they 
thought  best. 

Q. — From  that  time  on,  did  you  have 
anything  to  do  with  it  at  all  ?  A. — 
Nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

Q. — Directly  or  indirectly  ?  A. — 
Directly  or  indirectly. 
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Q- — You  had  forgotten  the  name  of 
the  man  who  was  to  become  the  is- 
suer of  marriage  licenses.  According 
to  the  papers  it  is  Caleb  C.  Piatt.  Do 
you  recollect  now  that  that  was  the 
man  ?  A.— Yes,  that  was  the  man. 
He  was-oiot  appointed. 

Mr.   Johnston  :    That   will   do. 

The  Chancellor  :  What  do  you  un- 
derstand as  covered  by  the  term  "pat- 
ronage" ?  A.— Well,  a  member  writes 
to  the  Government  or  expresses  his 
views  to  the  Government  from  time  to 
time  as  vacancies  or  other  Goven- 
mental  business  may  arise  in  the  con- 
stituency. 

Q- — That  is  the  way  in  which  you 
are  dealing  with  patronage  ?'  But  I 
mean  now  what  subject  matter  do  you 
understand  as  covered  by  the  term 
patronge,  "the  patronage'  of  the  rid- 
ing" ?  A. — Oh,  I  would  say  matters 
where  the  patronage  is  of  some  ira- 
portance. 

Q— As  to  what  ?  A.— As  to  larger 
positions. 

Q- — But  the  exercise  of  patronage  is 
doing  what  ?  A.— Making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Government  f^r  their  con- 
sideration.      Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Q. — Well,  no,  we  are  not  of  the 
same  mind.  I  suppose  the  exercise  of 
patronage  is  the  appointing  of  the  pub- 
lic officers  of  a  greater  01  lesser  scope? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q- — That  is  the  patronage,  the  ex- 
ecutive right  of  appointing  to  different 
offices  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q.— Now,  there  is  no  written  author- 
ity on  the  subject  because  I  suppose  it 
has  grown  up  to  Parliamentary  or  ex- 
ecutive practice.  Is  there  anv  con- 
vention or  concensus  between  the  part- 
ies as  to  how  the  details  of  patronage 
shall  be  administered,  do  the  two  part- 
ies I  mean  pursue  the  same  policy  with 
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regard  to  the  exercise  of  patronage,  of 
appointing  to  offices  of  a  local  char- 
acter, whether  of  greater  or  smaller 
moment,  can  you  speak  as  to  that  ?  A. 
— I  cannot  speak  definitely  as  to  that. 

Q. — The  party  to  which  you  are  at- 
tached has  a  certain  policy  of  appoint- 
ing to  public  offices  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  we  will  suppose  a  name, 
unobjectionable,  is  sent  in  that  is  a 
person  whom  you  know  to  be  well 
qualified  to  fill  a  given  oirice,  what  is 
the  practice  in  such  a  case  in  your  ex- 
perience ?  A. — In  my  experience  if  a 
member,  a  supporter  of  the  Govern- 
ment, sends  in  a  recommendation  to 
fill  a  certain   position  ? 

Q. — Supposing  it  is  not  sent  in  by  a 
member  of  the  Government  or  a  mem- 
ber   of    Parliament,      suppose      a    man 
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makes  an  application  ?       A. — It  is  not 
dealt   with. 

Q. — What  is  required  to  have  it  deal 
with?  A. — It  would  be  neces-ary  to 
have  the  endorsation  of  the  support- 
ers, of  our  friends,  and  to  see  that  the 
man  was  capable  of  filling  the  position. 

Q. — The  endorsation  of  your  friends 
may  be  manifested  either  by  the  in- 
dividuals or  by  the  member  ?  A. — 
Or  by  the  member. 

Q. — Then  what  is  the  practice  pur- 
sued where  the  member  is  not  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking  as  your  friends' 
A. — Oh,  he  is  replied  to  and  his  letter 
acknowledged  and  the  matter  will  re- 
ceive  consideration.. 

Q. — Is  a  member  then  consulted  who 
is  not  on  the  side  of  the  Government? 
A. — No,  as  a  rule  he  is  not. 

Q. — Is  he  ever  consulted  ?  A. — No, 
as  a  rule  he  is   not. 

Q. — Who  would  you  consult  in  such 
a  case  ?  A. — Consult  the  friends  of 
the  party  in  the  constituency,  who 
may  or  may  not  be  the  defeated  can- 
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didate,   but   who   would  be   the   friends 
of  the  party. 

Q. — Persons  on  whose  judgment  vou 
could  rely  ?  A. — Persons  on  whose 
judgment   we   could  rely. 

Q. — Or  who  would  be  likely  to 
know  ?  A. — Likely  to  know.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  't 
would  be  the  defeated  candidate. 

Q. — Other  things  being  equal  your 
preference  would  be  to  appoint  a  friend 
of  your  own  ?       A. — Yes. 

£>. — Not  necessarily  an  unsuitable 
man  ?      A. — No. 

Q. — Then  there  is  no  rule  as  you 
understand  which  is  observed  by  both 
parties,  each  acts  in  its  own  way  ?  A. 
— In  its  own  way. 

Q. — The  matter  is  not  dealt  with  in 
any  constitutional  book  ;  it  is  not  111 
that  condition  ;  there  are  certain  rules 
observed  by  Prime  Ministers  and  poli- 
ticians, but  you  have  your  own  policy 
in  this  party  with  which  you  are  con- 
nected that  you  follow  and  you  do  not 
know  that  it  is  observed  by  any  other 
or  anywhere  else  ?  A. — I  do  not 
know   I   am   sure,  my  Lord. 

Q. — That  is  all   I    wanted  to  know. 

(2635) 

Arthur  J.  Van  Nostrand  sworn.  Ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Johnston: — 

Q. — You  live  in  the  City  of  Toron- 
to?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  your  profession  is  that  of 
a  Provincial  Land  Surveyor?  A. — Yes. 
pared  a  plan  of  a  portion  of  the  Parlia- 

Q. — And  at  my  request  you  have  pre- 
ment  Buildings?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — I  did  this,  my  Lords,  because  I 
thought  it  important  for  me  to  show 
the   position    of   matters.      This    will   be 
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Exhibit  77.  It  shows  first  the  mem- 
bers' lavatory  at  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings?    A. — Yes. 

Q.- — And,  secondly,  the  west  face  of 
the  Parliament  Buildings?     A. —Yes. 

Q. — Now,  in  order  to  get  to  the  lav- 
atory you  pass  the  elevator?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — At  the  western  wing  of  the 
building?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  how  is  the  lavatory  light- 
ed? Is  it  well  or  ill-lighted?  A. -It 
is  well  lighted. 

Q.- — A  very  bright,  clear  place,  as 
far  as  light  is  concerned?  A. — Yes, 
it  is. 

Q. — And  in  the  various  compart- 
ments here  that  you  have  put  down, 
what  are  the  floors,  are  they  solid  or 
slat?  A. — Partially  slat  and  partially 
panel. 

Q. — Is  there  any  difficulty  in  hearing 
or  seeing  what  takes  place  in  the  lav- 
atory? A. — There  is  no  difficulty  in 
hearing,  and  by  looking  through  the 
slats  one  has  a  fair  view  of  what  goes 
on  in   the   room. 

Q. — The  window  is  on  the  west  side, 
a  large  window?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — The  partition  between  the  two, 
does  that  run  up  to  the  ceiling  or  only 
part  way  up?  A. — Only  part  way, 
seven  feet  six   inches. 
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Q. — And  there  are  high  ceilings 
there?  A. — Yes,  probably  11  or  12 
feet. 

Q. — 14  I  think  they  are,  as  a  fact. 
You  have  given  a  section  of  the  door? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Then,  looking  at  the  second 
part  of  77,  'have  you  placed  the  electric 
lights  where  they  are?  A. — Yes,  they 
are  suspended  over  the  point  shown. 

Q. — How  many  electric  lights  in  the 
western  entrance,  inside  the  opening, 
inside  the  vestibule?  A. — Inside  the 
vestibule  there  is  one  light  with  three 
globes  or  bulbs  and  outside  the  vesti- 
bule, over  the  stairway,  one  light  with 
four  bulbs. 

Q- — That  is  outside  the  door  going 
into  the  Parliament  Buildings?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q.— -Then  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
there  is  an  opening?    A. — Yes. 

Q — There  is  no  door  there  at  all. 
Is  there  any  electric  light  beyond  the 
pavement?  A.— To  the  west  of  the 
drive,  no  there   is  no  electric  light. 

Q. — Is  there  any  light  immediately 
at  the  landing?  A.— There  is  a  light 
just  over  the  carriage  way,  over  the 
east  edge  of  the  carriage  way. 

Q- — It  is  on  the  carriage  way?  A. 
— On   the   carriage   way,  yes. 

Q—  And  at  night  how  would  that  be 
lit.  that  west  entrance?    A.— Well,  on 


every  occasion  when  I  have  seen  it, 
it  has  been  brilliantly  lighted  up,  at 
least  the  light  over  the  stairway  and 
I   think  the  one  in  the  vestibule. 

Q. — I  am  speaking  about  how  it  is 
lit,  is  it  well  or  ill  lit?    A.— Well  lit. 

Q. — As  bright  as  day  practicallv? 
A.— Yes. 

(2637) 

Q. — 1  mean  in  that  locality?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — From  the  door  going  into  the 
Parliament  Buildings  down  to  the  car- 
riage drive?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then,  have  you  tested  it  from 
the  driveway  or  the  walk  opposite?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — As  to  seeing?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— Any  difficulty  about  seeing?  A. 
— No  difficulty  if  one  takes  the  proper 
position.  There  are  positions  where 
you  can  not. 

Q. — If  you  got  at  the  wrong  angle, 
but  I  mean  passing?  A. — Oh.  in  pass- 
ing it  is  a   clear  view. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.   McPherson: 

Q.— When  did  you  make  the  plan? 
A. — I  made  it  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
of  last  week. 

Q. — Do  these  plans  represent  the 
portions  of  the  Buildings  as  they  were 
at   that   date?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Can  you  speak  as  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  room  here,  the  lavatory,  on 
the  10th  or  nth  of  September  last? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Can  you  speak  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  lights  and  so  forth  as 
shown  at  the  west  entrance  as  they 
were  on  the  29th  of  January  last?  A. 
—No. 

Q. — You  have  no  information  on 
either  of  these  points  yourself  at  all? 
A. — Not  on  those  particular  dates. 

Q. — Nor  prior  thereto?  A. — Well,  I 
have  frequently  gone 

Q. — But  prior  thereto  of  your  own 
information?  A. — Do  you  speak  of  the 
entrance? 

Q. — The  members'  lavatory?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — On  or  prior  to  the  10th  or  nth 
of  September,  or  the  condition  of  the 
electric  lights, "their  exact  location  and 
so  forth  on  or  prior  to  the  29th  of' 
January  last,  yes     or  no?     A. — I   have 
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only  such  knowledge  as  one  gets  in 
going  in  and  out  of  that  entrance  hun- 
dreds of  times. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  go  in  or  out  of 
that  entrance  at  7  or  half-past  7  in 
the  evening,  when  the  lights  were  lit 
in  that  west  entrance?  A. — I  have  all 
hours.     Midnight. 
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Q. — Did  you  pay  special  attention  to 
the  lights,  the  position  of  them?  A. — 
No,  I  did  not. 

Q. — You  cannot  swear  here  to-day 
that  the  lights  are  in  the  same  condi- 
tion or  were  in  the  same  condition  last 
Friday  or  Saturday  as  they  were  on 
the  29th  of  January  last?     A. — No. 

Q. — Speaking  of  the  lavatory  part, 
supposing  any  person  was  going  in  past 
the  lavatory  to  enter  what  is  the  wash- 
room part,  is  that  a  large  room?  A. 
— Yes. 

Q. — What  are  the  dimensions  oi  the 
wash-room?  A. — 16  feet  2  1-2  from 
south  to  north  and  17  feet  to  from 
east  to  west. 

Q. — A  large  room?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  are  the  dimensions  of  the 
next  adjoining  room  to  the  west,  the 
lavatory  part?  A. — 17  feet  from  east 
to  west  and  16  feet  21-2  from  north 
to  south. 

Q. — Each  of  those  rooms,  then,  is 
about  half  as  large  as  this  court  room 
we  are  in  now?  A. — Oh,  no.  not  half 
as  large. 

Q. — Well,  approximately,  in  a  rough 
way,  about  that  size?  A. — Oh,  they 
are  large  rooms,  but  nothing  like  as 
large  as  this  one. 

Q. — So  that  two  persons  could  go 
into  that  wash-room  part  there,  they 
could  as  soon  as  they  came  into  the 
wash-room  part  see  whether  any  per- 
son else  was  in  that  part  of  the  room? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — No  person  could  be  there  with- 
out their  seeing  him?     A. — No. 

Q. — And  they  could  have  had  a 
conversation       and       remained     there 
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for  some  little  time  without  anybody 
in  the  adjoining  room  practically 
knowing  of  their  presence  there,  could 
they  not  ?  A. — Oh,  they  could  be 
heard. 

Q. — Could  not  distinguish  what  they 
were  saying  ?  A. — Oh,  yes,  I  think 
so,  unless  they  spoke  in  a  very  low 
tone. 

Q— If  they  spoke  fairly  low  could 
you  distinguish  in  the  next  room  what 
tiny  were  saying  ?  A. — It  would  all 
depend  on  how  low  they  spoke  and  oh 
the  hearing  of  the  person,  hcvw  good 
it  was.       It  is  a  very  short  distance. 

Q. — You  will  admit  that  they  could 
carry  on  a  conversation  that  each  could 
hear,  if  they  were  in  the  wash-room, 
without  anbody  in  the  lavatory  part 
hearing  what  was  ^oing  on  ?  A. — Cer- 
tainly they  could. 

Q. — As  soon  as  they  enme  trom  the 
wash-room  part  into  the  lavatory  part, 
there  is  a  spring  door,  I  mean  one  of 
those  kind  of  screen  doors,  is  there  not 
between  the  two  rooms  ?      A. — Yes. 
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Q. — As  soon  as  they  get  in  there  and 
these  partitions  along  these  indicated 
portions  to  the  north  of  the  room 
here,  compartments,  are  so  that  any 
person  stopping  down  can  look  under 
them  to  see  if  there  is  anybody  there, 
are  they  not  ?  A. — Under  the  doors, 
yes. 

Q. — Any  person  entering  the  lavatory 
part  could  at  once  glance  by  stooping 
for  a  second  tell  whether  there  was  any 
person  else  in  that  compartment  ?  A. 
~^By  stooping  low  enough. 

Q. — Tell  in  a  moment  ?  A. — There 
is  one  foot  and  two  inches  space  from 
the  floor  to  the  bottom  of  the  swing 
door  of  each  compartment. 

Q. — So  that  that  could  be  distin- 
guished in  a  moment  ?  A. — Yes.  an 
examination  would  not  take  long. 
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Q. — There  are  oniy  five  compart- 
ments ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  one  glance  would  give  you 
the  information  as  to  all  the  compart- 
ments at  once  ?  A. — I  should  not 
think  so.  There  are  posts  support- 
ing the  partitions  that  would  inter- 
fere. 

Q. — What  are  the  dimensions  of  the 
posts,  six  inches  in  diameter  or  tw  0 
inches  in  diameter  ?  A. — No,  there  is 
more  than  that.  They  would  be  at 
least  an  eight-inch  case. 

Q. — We  won't  quarrel  whether  they 
could  do  it  at  one  glance.  It  would 
not  take  but  a  moment  to  ascertain 
it,  would  it  ?      A. — Not  very  long. 

Q. — The  doors  of  the  compartments 
remain  open,  do  they  not  ?  A. — Xo,  as 
a  rule  they  are  closed. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  they  have 
appliances  on  them  that  keep  them  crbs 
ed  ?       A. — I    think  not. 

Q. — When  they  are  left  open  they 
remain  open  ?  A. — I  think  they  do, 
yes. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  My  learned  friend 
Mr.  Blake  and  myself  are  agreed  that 
we  should,  subject  to  your  Lordships 
and  with  your  Lordships'  permission, 
take  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  first, 
whether  or  not  there  are  any  matter! 
that  ought  to  be  cleared  up  or  added  to 
by  some  witness  that  we  have  or 
whether  we  should  not  close  the  case 
now  ;  and  secondly,  as  to  what  the  na- 
ture of  the  reply  would  be  and  the  ex- 
tent of  it.  and  what  witnesses  will  be 
required  These  two  matters  will  re- 
el ui re  some  little  consideration  and 
some  time,  and  we  desire  to  have  it  in 
such  a  shape  that  the  whole  matter 
may  be  gone  into  immediately  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  if  it  suits  your 
Lordships'   convenience. 
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The  Chancellor  :  That  will  facilitate 
the  progress  to-morrow  no  doubt.  We 
will  adjourn  then  till   10  o'clock. 

(At  3.30  adjourned  to  10  a.m.,  May 
6th  J. 

(2642) 

NINETEENTH   DAY. 

May  6th,  1903,   10  a.m. 

The  Chancellor  :  Now,  Mr.  Rid- 
dell  ? 

Mr.  Riddell  :  I  will  call  Mr.  Con- 
mee. 

James  Conmee,  sworn.  Examined 
by  Mr.  Riddell  :— 

Q. — You  are  a  member  of  the  local 
Legislature  ?       A. — Y"es. 

Q. — And  have  been  for  some  years? 
A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — And  do  you  know  Mr.  Gamey  ? 
A.— I  do  know  Mr.   Gamey. 

Q. — Have  you  known  him  for  some 
time  ?  A. — Yes,  I  have  known  him 
quite  a  time. 

Q. — Previous  to  the  election,  did  you 
know  him  ?       A. — I  did. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  conversation 
with  him  ?  A. — I  have  frequently  had 
conversations   with  him. 

Q. — In  reference  to  what  subjects  ? 
A. — A  great  many  subjects. 

Q. — Did  you  have  a  conversation  with 
him  after  the  election  also  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Then  I  want  to  get  the  matter 
concerning  which  you  spoke  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  election,  please.  A 
— Well,  I  have  had  frequent  conversa- 
tions with  Mr.  Gamey  as  to  the  new 
country,  political  matters,  and  mining 
matters.  I  remember  perhaps  one 
sometime  in  the  early  spring  that  took 
place  at  the  Rossin  House. 

The  Chancellor  :   1902  or  1903  ? 

Mr.  Riddell  :  The  spring  of 
1902 —       last      year  ?         A. — Yes,     in 
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which  Mr.  Gamey  gave  me  an  es- 
timate, or  some  figures  in  respect  to  a 
smelter — the  cost  of  a  smelter. 

Q. — What  was  the  conversation  in 
reference  to  the  smelter?  A. — Well, 
it  was  in  reference  to  the  erection  of 
such  an  institution  at  Sudbury  as  a 
customs  works. 

Q. — Anything  as  to  the  position  of 
the  Government  concerning  that?  A. 
— Yes,  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
as  to  whether  they  would  encourage  it 
in  any  way,  or  aid  it  in  any  way.  That 
was  discussed  more  or  less. 

Q. — Then,  was  any  arrangement 
made  at  that  time  between  you  and 
him,  or  any  agreement?  A. — Not  at 
the  first  interview. 


Q. — Not  at  the  first.  Then,  did  you 
see  him  after  the  election?  A. — Yes, 
I  did. 

Q. — When  was  it  that  you  saw  him? 
A. — It  would  be  in  June,  I  think. 

Q. — What  time  in  June?  A. — Early 
in  June. 

Q. — Are  you  quite  sure  about  that? 
I  want  to  get  the  date  as  accurately 
as  possible?  A. — Well,  I  have  looked 
up  the  date  I  arrived  at  the  hotel. 

Q. — Have  you  satisfied  yourself  as  to 
the  date?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  what  is  the  date?  A. — J 
think  I  arrived  here  on  Saturday  if  I 
remember  right.  I  have  the  date 
here  (Refers  to  a  slip  of  paper.)  No, 
I    arrived   on   the   4th. 

Q. — And  when  was  the  interview? 
A. — Well,  it  would  be  between  the  4th 
and  the  nth. 

Q. — Of  June?     A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — And  the  conversation  was 
where?    A. — At  the  Rossin  House. 
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Q. — Will  you  kindly  give  us  the  con- 
versation? A. — -Well,  Air.  Gamey  came 
to  the  Rossin  House,  and  we  sat 
down,  and  were  discussing  the  same 
question  of  the  smelter,  and  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  Government,  and 
the  two  political  parties  more  or  less, 
and  I  think  the  result  of  that  conver- 
sation was  that  Mr.  Gamey  gave  an- 
other estimate. 

Q. — Estimate  of  what?  A. — Of  the 
cost  of  a  smelter.  He  claimed  to  have 
the  knowledge  that  would  enable  him 
to  produce  or  refine  nickel — pure 
nickel,  and  that  he  had  been  engaged 
in  building  some  smelters,  and  was 
discussing  the  benefit  it  would  be  to 
that  section  of  the  country  if  such  an 
institution  was  planted  there.  I  men- 
tioned to  Mr.  Gamey,  which  he  had 
very  well  known  I  fancy  before,  be- 
cause he  mentioned  it  himself  as  well, 
that  I  had  been  advocating  that  pol- 
icy, trying  to  force  it  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  hey  ought  to  encourage 
something  of  that  kind.  And.  I  had 
stated  to  Mr.  Gamey  that  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  Honorable  Mr.  Hardy, 
that  he  had  expressed  a  willingness 
to  assist,  if  there  was  any  certain  way 
of  doing  it.  I  had  mentioned  to  him 
that  they  do  give  to  agriculture — that 
they  had  set  aside  for  agriculture  a 
certain  sum  from  the  revenue,  that 
they  had  loaned  to  the  agriculturalist 
for  drainage  purposes.  I  thought  they 
ought  to  do  something  to  assist  min- 
ing in  the  same  way.  The  reply  was, 
where  could  they  get  the  same  se- 
curity. 

The  Chancellor:  This  was  a  reply 
irom    somebody    else.     A. — From    Mr. 
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Hardy.  1  was  telling  Mr.  Gamey  the 
view  that  had  been  taken  of  it,  and 
then  that  led  up  to  the  question  of 
what  they  might  be  able  to  do,  and  I 
stated  to   him  that  on  one  occasion  I 

(2645) 
had  understood  they  might   go  so  far 
as   to  appoint   an   analyst — that  is   the 
Government — that      they     would     pay 
him.     That   would   give    confidence. 

Q. — That  is  an  analyst  in  connection 
with  the  smelter?  A. — Yes.  He  would 
be  independent  of  the  company,  and  he 
therefore  would  afford  confidence  to 
those  who  brought  their  ores  to  be 
treated — that  they  would  get  the  prop- 
er and  correct  returns.  It  was  thought 
that  would  be  of  great  assistance,  if 
a  company  could  be  got  to  take  the 
matter  up,  it  might  be  a  very  good 
enterprise. 
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Q. — Then  was  there  anything  else? 
A. — Mr.  Gamey  wanted  to  know  if  I 
would  take  an  interest  in  that,  and  we 
were  discussing  the  question.  He 
mentioned  a  water  power,  that  there 
could  be  a  water  power  got  there,  not 
very  far  from  Sudbury,  and  I  offered 
to  put  some  capital  in  it  to  develop 
the  water  power,  and  my  recollection 
is  that  he  stated  that  he  thought  he 
could  raise  some  money  for  to  go  on 
witht  he  works — with  the  smelter. 

Q. — Did  he  state  the  amount?  A. — 
I    understood  him    to    say   $10,000. 

Q. — And  the  water  power  was  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  what?  A. 
— As  the  motive  power. 

Q. — Of  what?  A.— To  run  the  ma- 
chinery. 

Q. — Connected  with  the  smelter? 
A. — Connected  with  the  smelter  and 
for    other    purposes. 

Q. — Then,  was  anything  else  said  at 
that  interview,  Mr.  Conmee?  A. — 
Well,  in  discussing  that  question,  the 
general  policy  of  the  two  parties  came 
up,  and  I  reminded  or  mentioned  to 
Mr.  Gamey  the  pledge  that  had  been 
made  at  Sudbury  by  Mr.  Whitney,  and 
he  remarked  that  speech  showed  Mr. 
Whitney  had  a  very  slight  knowledge 
of  mining  matters,  in  fact  he  criti- 
cized it  as  ridiculous.  I  told  him  what 
the  policy  of  the  Government  was,  that 
I  thought  it  was  better  in  the  interests 
of  that  section  of  the  country,  and  he 
agreed  with  me  in  that,  if  it  could  be 
carried  out,  he  stated  he  would  give 
the  Government  a  support. 

Q. — Then,  was  there  anything  more 
that  you  recall  of  that  interview?  A. 
— Well,  we  kept  on  discussing  the  ques- 
tion for  a  considerable  time.  Mr. 
Gamey     had     repeatedly    said    that     if 
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the  Ross  Government  would  carry  out 
its  policy  he  would  give  them  an  in- 
dependent support. 

Q. — He  would  give  them  an  inde- 
pendent support.  Then,  is  that  all  that 
you  recall  of  that  interview? 

A. — Well.  Mr.  Gamey  was  to  look 
into  the  question  of  this  water  power 
and  he  was  to  see  some  parties  at 
Sudbury  in  connection  with  the  money 
part  of  it.  He  mentioned  a  hardware 
merchant  there;  I  forget  the  name  just 
now.  He  was  the  Conservative  can- 
didate. 

Q. — 'Mr.  Creighton  was  it  ?  A. — No. 
He  is  a  man  of  considerable  means, 
kind  of  a  head  man-  He  mentioned 
him  as  one  that  might  assist  him. 

Q.— Then  was  there  anything  fur- 
ther said  as  regards  the  Government 
or  the  policy  of  the  party  at  that  time 
because  we  are  more  interested  in  that? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  You  had  better  ask  him 
what  was  said. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Was  there  anything 
further  said,  Mr.  Conmee,  as  I  cannot 
suggest  ?  A. — Well,  he  was  to  look  in- 
to these  matters  and  let  me  know 
whether  the  water  power  could  be  got 
easily,  and  if  the  enterprise  could  be 
taken  up.  He  was  to  correspond  with 
me  about  it  or  see  me  again  about  it. 

Q. — Then  did  he  see  you  again?  A. 
— Yes,  I  met  him  on  the  train  for- 
wards. 

Q. — When  was  that?  A. —  I  :hink 
that  would  be  in  the  latter  part  of 
June  or  July — early  part  of  July. 

Q. — The  train  going  where  ?  A. — To 
the  Sault. 

Q. — From  Sudbury  west  ?  A. — From 
Sudbury  to  the  Sault — on  the  Sault 
train. 

Q. — And  you  can  give  me  accurately 
the  day  ?  A. — Well.  I  cannot  give  you 
the  exact  day. 

(-2648) 

Q. — At  all  events  it  was  sometime  in 
the  middle  of  July  ?  A. — The  latter 
part  of  June  or  the  early  part  of  July. 
That  is  my  recollection- 

Q. — Then  did  he  sit  with  you  in  the 
same  seat"  A.— Yes,  he  was  on  the 
train,  and  another  gentleman.  Mr. 
Rrodie.  was  with  me.  and  he  asked  Mr. 
Brodie  to  let  him  have  the  seat,  and 
he  sat  down  alongside  of  me  for  a 
short  time.  lie  was  getting  off  at  ore 
of  the  stations— Cutler  was  one  of  the 
stations. 

Q. — Then  did  you  have  a  conversa- 
tion with  him  ?  A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Will  you  kindly  tell  the  Commis- 
sion what  it  was?  A. — Well,  he  stated 
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to  me  that  he  had  not  had  time  to 
go  into  this  question  about  the  smel- 
ter, that  as  soon  as  he  had  time  he 
would  look  it  up.  Then  he  mentioned 
that  a  protest  had  been  entered  against 
him.  He  was  talking  about  that,  and 
he  told  me  that  since  seeing  me  be- 
fore he  had  seen  some  of  his  friends 
and  discussed  the  matter  of  his  policy 
with  them,  the  course  he  should  take, 
and  stated  to  them  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  give  the  Government  sup- 
port, and  that  they  had  agreed  with 
him;  that  he  had  fully  made  up  lis 
mind  to  support  the  Government- 

Q. — In  the  other  interview  he  spoke 
of  "independent  support."  Was  that 
spoken  of  this  time  ?  A. — He  did  not 
use  the  word  "independent"  in  the  in- 
terview on  the  train. 

Q. — He  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
give  the  Government  a  support.  Was 
anything  further  said  ?  A. — Well,  we 
were  talking  for  quite  a  while  about 
these  same  matters. 

Q. — Anything  along  that  line  or  any- 
thing as  to  the  political  parties  ?  A. — 
Well,   I   think  he.   was   desirous   of  as- 

(2649) 

certaining  my  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  protest  would  be  pressed  agianst 
him  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  would 
be  a  supporter.  I  told  him  I  did  not 
think  it  would. 

Q. — Then  what  else  was  said  about 
it,  do  you  recollect?  A. — I  think  there 
was  some  further  conversation,  but  I  do 
not  know . 

Q. — Was  anything  said  about  any 
other  protests  by  you  ?  A. --Yes. 

Q. — What  was  it  ?  A. — I  said,  in  re- 
plying to  Mr.  Gamey — I  sat-"1,  if  that  is 
so  you  can  give  me  some  information 
about  the  Sault;  I  think  that  con- 
stituency was  unfairly  won  from  the 
Liberals,  and  I  would  like  to  see  it 
opened.  He  stated  that  he  did  not 
have  anw  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  thought  it  was 
unfairly  won  ?  A. — Unfairly  won  from 
the    Liberals. 

Mr.  Riddel!:  You  would  like  to  see 
it  opened.  He  said  he  had  no  personal 
knowledge  about  it  but  what?  A.— He 
had  heard  them  talking  on  the  boat. 

Q. — Heard  who  talking  ?  A. — Some 
Conservatives  that  had  been  working 
in  that  election. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Gamey  was  not  there 
then,  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Riddell  :  This  is  what  Gamey 
said. 

A. — I  am  stating  what  Gamey  said  to 
me  in  respect  of  some  persons  who 
had  been  working  in  the  Sault  elec- 
tion. 


Q. — And  what  did  he  say  about  that? 
A. — He  merely  stated  he  heard  them 
talking  about  how  they  had  out-gen- 
eraled  the  Liberals  and  about  how 
much  more  effective  work  could  be 
done  with  a  few  gallons  of  whiskey 
than  in  many  other  ways. 

Q- — Then  did  he  say  anything  further 
about  that — about  that  constituency  ? 
A. — I  think  not. 

(2650) 

Q- — Was  any  other  constituency 
mentioned  ?  A — I  also  tried  to  get 
some  information  with  regard  to  A.1- 
goma. 

Q. — And  did  you  get  any  ?  A. — No,  I 
did  not   get  any. 

Q.— Had  he  any  ?  A.— He  said  ho  had 
not. 

Q- — Then  you  went  on  to  the  Sault? 
A. — I  went  on  to  the  Sault  and  I  ad- 
vised the  candidate  there  to  put  a  de- 
tective on  to  ascertain  what  had  been 
done. 

Q- — Then  you  reported  at  the  Sault 
what  you  had  heard  and  advised  to 
have  a  detective  put  on  to  investigate 
along  those  lines,  and  what  was  done  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  What  have  we  to  do 
with   that  ? 

Witness  :  I  was  informed  it  was 
done. 

The  Chancellor: 
not     follow     that 


I  suppose  we  can- 
election.     Nothing 


came   of  that,   did   it? 

Mr.  Riddell:  Nothing  come  of  that 
investigation.  We  know  what  did 
come,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  history. 

Q- — Do  you  know  the  class  of  evi- 
dence that  was  obtained  in  that  elec- 
tion protest?  Were  you  there?  I  re- 
fer to  the  Sault  election  protest  ? 

The  Chancellor:    Is  that  relevant? 

Mr.  Riddell  :  Perhaps  I  had  better 
not  press  that  further. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  It  is  an  another 
place  now. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Now,  Mr.  Gamey  says 
this.  He  is  asked  the  question":  "Did 
you  tell  Mr.  Conmee  in  June,  1902 
(page  307),  at  the  Rossin  House  on 
that  occasion  that  if  the  Ross  people 
would  carry  out  in  practice  the  poli- 
cy which  they  announced  you  would 
support  them.  He  says,  No.  I  did  not." 
What  do  you  say  about  that?  A. — 
Well,  I  say  he  did  make  the  state- 
ment which   I  have  repeated  here. 

(2651) 

Q. — Then  he  repeats  that  on  page 
308.  Then  he  is  asked,  "Did  you  say 
to  him  you  would  run  as  an  independ- 
ent," and  his  answer  is,  "No,  I  did 
not."       What     did  he   say  ?       A.— He 
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stated  to  me  that  he  did  not  consider 
that  he  was  bound  to  Mr.  Whitney, 
that  he  had  accepted  the  Conservative 
nomination  on  condition  that  he  should 
be  free  to  exercise  his  own  judgment, 
and  that  that  was  well  understood  in 
his  canvass,  and  that  he  got  a  large 
number  of  Liberal  votes. 

Q. — He  is  further  asked  on  the  same 
page  (308),  "You  told  him  you  had 
gone  into  it,  speaking  of  politics,  for 
the  best  development  of  the  industries 
of  New  Ontario,  and  that  alone."  He 
is  asked  "Did  you  tell  James  Conmee 
that?;'  He  says,  "I  do  not  remember 
the  words  said  to  me  exactly."  What 
do  you  say  about  that  ?  A. — He  gave 
that  as  a  reason  for  supporting  the 
Government. 

Q. — That  is  what  as  a  reason  ?  A. 
— That  he  thought  it  would  be  in  the 
best  interests   of  his   constituency. 

Q. — He  says  on  page  310,  "I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  told  Conmee  1  was 
of  the  opinion  to  support  the  Ross 
Government  in  so  many  words."  What 
do  you  say  about  that  ?  A. — He  cer- 
tainly told  me  on  the  train  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Q. — He  is  further  asked,  "Did  you 
tell  him,"  that  is,  did  he  (Gamey)  tell 
you  on  that  occasion,  "You  were  quite 
independent  of  Mr.  Whitney,  that  you 
owed  your  election  to  yourself,  and  not 
to  the  Conservative  party."  His^an- 
swer  is,  "No,  I  never  told  him  that." 
A. — He  did  say  in  his  conversation  at 
the  Rossin  House,  that  he  had  accept- 
ed the  nomination  as  I  have  just  stated, 
and  that  a  great  many  people  on  the 
island  knew  and  understood,  and  that 
he  had  so  stated  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Whitney. 

(2652) 

The  Chancellor  :  What  did  he  say  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Whitney  ?  A. — 
That  he  was  not  bound  to  support  eith- 
er political  party  ;  he  was  free  to  use 
his   own  judgment. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  He  was  also  asked, 
"Did  you  say  to  him  that  you  had 
tried  to  put  them  right,"  that  is,  put 
his  party  right,  and  had  failed  ?  A. — 
Yes,  he  did.  That  was  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Whitney's  speech  at  Sudbury.  He 
characterized  it  as  ridiculous,  and  ^aid 
it  was  not  because  they  ought  not  to 
know  better,  because  he  had  tried  to 
get  them  to  understand  what  would  be 
a  proper  policy  in  regard  to  mining. 

Q. — He  is  further  asked.  "That 
yon  were  dissatisfied  with  Whitn.-y's 
speeches,  because  he  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  what  he  was  talking  about." 
His  answer  is,  "I  never  said  any  such 
words."  What  do  you  say  to  that  ? 
A. — Well,  he  said  a  great  many  things, 
quite    a    lew     things   about     Whitney's 
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speech,  because  I  was  bringing  it 
to  his  attention,  as  being  a  rather 
weak  speech  for  that  section  of  the 
country,  and  he  had  characterized  it  as 
ridiculous,  and  said  it  was  evidence 
that  Mr.  Whitney  did  not  understand 
the   question. 

Q. — Then  that  is  also  an  answer  to 
this.  He  was  asked,  "Did  you  say 
that  Whitney's  statement  at  Sudbury 
about  the  mining  industry  was  absurd 
(page  311)  and  made  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  mining  requirements  of  the 
country."  What  do  you  say  about 
that  ?  A. — Well,  the  answers  I  have 
given  I  think  cover  that — words  to  that 
effect. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.   Ritchie  : — 


(2653) 

Q. — When  do  you  fix  the  date  of  the 
first  conversation  that  you  had  with 
Mr.  Gamey  ?  I  am  speaking  now  be- 
fore the  election  ?  What  do  you  fix 
as  the  date  of  the  first  conversation 
you  had  with  Mr.  Gamey  before  the 
election  ?  A. — Well.  I  had  a  great 
many  conversations  with  him. 

Q. — But  the  conversation  which  you 
detailed  to  my  learned  friend,  when  the 
question  of  the  smelter  was  discuss- 
ed ?  What  was  the  date  of  that  ?  A. 
— I  cannot  give  you  the  date  of  it. 

Q. — Give  it  to  us  approximately  ?  As 
early  as  February  of  1902,  or  January? 
A. — I  think  it  would  be  later  than 
February. 

Q.— -Would  it  be  in  March  ?  A.— It 
might  be. 

Q. — It  might  be  in  March.  At  "11 
events,  it  was  long  before  Mr.  Gamey 
was  nominated  ?       A. — I  think  so. 

Q. — So  that  the  question  he  was  dis- 
cussing with  you  was  a  questn  n  in 
which  any  resident  of  Manitoulin  might 
be   interested  ?       A. — Quite  so. 

Q. — And  knowing  that  you  v^re  in- 
terested in  that  district,  he  was  dis- 
cussing with  you  the  question  a-  to 
whether  the  Government  would  con- 
tribute towards  a  customs  smelter  or 
not  ?  A. — I  do  not  know  that  that 
was  quite  it.  He  knew  that  was  the 
policy  I   had  been  advocating. 

Q. — He  knew  that  that  was  the  poli- 
cy you  had  been  advocating.  Had  the 
Government  decided  to  adopt  your 
policy  at  that  time  ?       A. — No. 

Q. — They  had  not.  So  that  you  did 
not  think  that  the  Government  were 
pursuing  a  policy  best  calculated  t<> 
serve  the  interests  of  that  district  ?  A. 
— No.  I  would  not  put  it  that  way. 
They  had  not  fully  adopted  the  course 
I  had  advocated,  but  they  seemed  to  be 
willing  to  adopt  some  such  course. 

Q—  But  up  to  that  time  they  had 
not  adopted  it  ?  A. — No  action  had 
been  taken. 
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Q_You  thought  they  should  adopt 
it  ?       a.— I  thought  they  should. 

Q  — And  you  had  been  advocating 
it  ?       A.— I    had. 

Q.— And  knowing  that,  Mr.  Gamey 
as  a  person  interested  in  the  district, 
saw  you,  to  ascertain  I  suppose  irom 
you  how  far  you  could  induce  the  Gov- 
ernment to  accede  to  your  contention? 
A.— Well,  I  do  not  know  that.  We 
discussed  that  question.  Q.— That 
was  the  subject  matter  of  the  discus- 
sion. Now  what  was  the  particular 
policy  that  you  were  advocating  in  re- 
spect of  smelters  ?  A.— At  that  inter- 
view we  discussed  the  advantage  that 
a  customs  smelter  would  be  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mining  industry  in 
that  section,  as  it  would  enable  the 
small  holders  to  bring  their  ores  to 
the  smelter  and  get  a  return,  on  the 
same  principle  that  the  farmer  brings 
his   grist. 

Q. — Then  the  idea  was  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  at  the  expense  of 
erecting  this  smelter  ?  A. — Oh.  no.  I 
do  not  think  so. 

Q. — Who  was  to  be  at  the  expense  ? 
A. — That  was  discussed,  as  to  whether 
it  would  not  be  a  good  policy  if  they 
did. 

Q. — Getting  interest     on   the   outlay 

by  the  charges  taken  from  those  who 

brought  ore  to  be  smelted  ?      A. — That 

matter     has     been     discussed,    if   they 

should  not  establish  a  customs  smelter. 

Q. — And    how    long   have    you    been 

advocating     that  ?       For     about     how 

many  years   past  ?       A. — I   have   been 

advocating  that  for  some  years. 

Q. — Five  or  six  years  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Has      the       Ross       Government 

up     to     the     present       time     adopted 

(2655) 

your    views,    and      erected    a    customs 
smelter?     A. — Not  wholly. 

Q. — Have  they  erected  a  customs 
smelter  partially?  A. — Well,  they  made 
some  efforts,   I   believe. 

Q. — What  do  you  mean?  Practical 
efforts?  Has  there  been  any  progress 
towards  the  erection  of  a  :ustoms 
smelter?  A. — There  is  none  in  opera- 
tion as  yet. 

Q. — Is  there  any  in  course  of  con- 
struction?   A. — I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any?     A. — No. 

Q. — So  far  as  you  know,  there  is 
none  in  course  of  construction,  so  that 
they  have  been  very  slow  to  adopt  your 
views  practically?     A. — A  little  slow. 

Q. — Five  years  you  call  a  little  slow. 
Then,  did  Mr.  Gamey  seem  to  agree 
with  you  in  the  policy  you  annunciated? 
A— Quite. 

Q. — And  therefore  he  thought  the 
Government  was  not  right  in  refusing 


to  do  this?  A.-Well,  I  do  not  think 
it  was  put  that  way. 

Q  —Well,  I  do  not  care  exactly  how 
it  was  put.  That  was  the  result  of  it. 
A  —No.  that  was  not  the  result  ot  it. 

Q._Was  this  the  fact,  that  you  and 
he  agreed  in  your  policy?  A.— Agreed 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  there 
was  a  customs  smelter. 

Q.— And  you  agreed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  make  efforts  to  bring 
about  the  construction  of  a  customs 
smelter      A.— They    should    encourage 

—yes.  ,      , 

Q.— And  I  think  you  went  farther 
a  little  while  ago  and  said  you  thought 
thev  even  ought  to  be  if  necessary  at 
the  expense  of  erecting  it?  A.— Well, 
I  did  not  say  that  I  discussed  it  with 

(2656) 

Mr.  Gamey  in  that  way.  I  said  in 
answer  to  your  question,  as  to  what  I 
had  been  advocating. 

Q. — Then,  in  your  opinion,  do  you 
think  the  Government  would  have 
been  justified  in  erecting  a  customs 
smelter?  A.— Quite  justified  in  my 
opinion. 

(2657) 
Q—  And  you  thought  they  ought  to 
do  it?    A. — I  do  not  know  that  I  went 
that  far. 

Q. — Now,  I  am  not  asking  what  you 
told  them.  Did  you  think  they  ought 
to  do  it?  A. — I  frequently  did  discuss 
it  with  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Q. — Did  you  urge  it  upon  them  from 
time  to  time?     A. — I  did. 

Q.— Upon  whom?  A.— Mr.  Hardy 
particularly. 

Q.— He  was  the  Minister  of  Crown 
Lands  at  that  time,  was  he?  A. — Yes, 
and  he  was  afterwards  Premier  also. 

Q. — Well,  did  you  advocate  it  dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  Minister  of  Crown 
Lands?  A.— I  think  I  did.  It  was  dis- 
cussed as  early  as  that. 

Q. — And  you  had  no  doubt  that  dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  Premier  you  also 
discussed  it  with  him?  A.— I  think  I 
did. 

Q. — Did  you  discuss  it  with  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Hardy  in  the  office  of 
the  Crown  Lands  Department?  A. — I 
think  I  have. 

Q. — Who  was  his  successor?  A. — 
Mr.   Davis. 

Q. — But  apparently  without  result? 
A. — They  always  expressed  a  willing- 
ness, if  there  could  be  a  way  shown 
that  it  would  be  a  proper  thing  to  do. 
Q. — Expressed  a  willingness  to  do  it 
but  never  did  it.  That  is  the  position, 
is  it  not,  up  to  the  present  time?  A. 
— It  is  not  in  operation. 
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Q. — Is  not  in  process  of  construc- 
tion as  you  told  us  a  little  while  ago. 
Now.  that  was  the  subject  matter  of 
the  conversation  before  the  elections 
to  which  you  were  referring  when  my 
learned  friend  examined  you  in  chief? 
A. — I  do  not  say  that  all  these  matters 
were  discussed,  but  I  do  say  that  with 

(2658) 

Mr.  Gamey  the  discussion  was  with 
respect  to  the  estimate  for  a  smelter. 

Q. — And  that  question  was  apart  al- 
together from  his  political  attitude  one 
way  or  the  other?  A. — I  had  reminded 
Mr.  Gamey  of  the  position  of  the  Op- 
position, that  it  was  adverse  to  the 
development,  in  my  opinion,  of  that 
section  of  the  country. 

Q. — What  you  were  pointing  out  was 
that  Mr.  Ross  was  not  wholly  to 
blame?  A. — The  Government  was  not 
as  swift  as  it  might  be,  but  the  Oppo- 
sition was  very  bad. 

Q. — That  his  political  friends  were 
as  bad  as  Mr.  Ross?  A. — A  little 
worse. 

Q. — Then,  you  knew  at  that  time 
what  Mr.  Gamey's  politics  were?  A. — 
I  always  understood  he  was  a  Con- 
servative. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  you  heard,  as 
most  of  the  people  from  that  district 
apparently  heard,  that  on  the  plat- 
form during  the  election  that  he  had 
denounced  he  Ross  Government  in  no 
unstinted  language?  A. — Oh,  I  did  not 
hear  anything  particular   about  that. 

Q. — But  you  read  it  and  knew  it? 
I  suppose  you  knew  it  from  what  you 
read  or  heard?  A. — I  do  not  know 
that  I  read  it.  I  expected  him  to  do 
so. 

Q. — And  it  was  generally  known,  was 
it  not,  that  he  was  denouncing  the 
mining  policy,  we  are  told,  and  the 
timber  policy  of  the  Government? 
You  understood  that?  A. — I  was  not 
in  the  campaign.  I  did  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

Q. — But  at  all  events  that  is  what 
you  understood,  that  he  was  an  out  and 
out  opponent      of    the     Government? 

(2659) 

A. — I  am  speaking  now  of  the  first  in- 
terview.    Up  to  that  time — 

Q. — I  am  speaking  now  of  the  time 
of  the  election,  his  platform  utterances? 
A. — At  the  time  of  the  election  1  did 
no  know   anything   about   it. 

Q. — But  at  all  events  before  that  you 
say  you  looked  upon  him  as  a  Straight 
Conservative?  A. — T  did.  T  under- 
stood he  was  a  Conservative.  He  him- 
self told  me  in  the  interview  at  the 
Rossin  House  that  he  was  not  nn  ex- 
treme  party  man.   tliat  I  e   was  looked 
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upon  as  such,  but  that  that  was  a  mis- 
take, he  was  not  an  extreme  party 
man. 

Q. — Prior  to  the  election  you  had 
understood  him  to  be  a  Conservative, 
and  at  the  interview  he  told  you  he  was 
not  an  extreme  party  man.  That  was 
some  time  after  the  election?     A. — Y'es. 

Q. — But  you  knew  he  had  run  upon 
the  Conservative  ticket?    A. — Oh,  yes. 

Q. — That  he  was  the  nominee  of  the 
Conservative  party?  A. — Oh.  I  knew 
that 

Q. — And  that  there  was  a  regular 
nominee  of  the  Reform  Convention  op- 
posed to  him — Mr.  Fraser?  A  —I 
knew    that. 

Q. — And  of  course  you  knew  there 
was  a  so-called  Independent  in  the 
field  up  there?     A. — Yes,  I  heard  that. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  you  took  a  sort 
of  fatherly  interest  in  the  elections  in 
Algoma.  Manitoulin  and  the  Sault  dis- 
trict? A. — Oh,  I  had  a  desire  to  see 
them  go  the  right  way. 

Q. — And  with  you  the  right  way  is 
the  Grit  way  or  Reform  way?  A. — I 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Govern- 
ment policy. 

Q. — Then  did  you  not  take  charge  of 
that  district  in  a  sense?    A. — No. 

(2660) 

Q. — Giving  general  advice  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  contests?  A. — No.  I 
did  not. 

Q. — Were  you  not  consulted  from 
time  to  time?  A. — Not  as  to  Manitou- 
lin. 

Q. — What?    A. — No.  sir.  I  was  not. 

Q. — Were  you  not  consulted  as  to 
what  candidate  should  be  selected?  A. 
— No.   sir. 

Q. — Was  not  that  discussed  with 
you?     A. — No. 

Q. — As  to  who  would  be  the  beat 
man?    A. — No. 

Q. — Then  what  was  your  own  con- 
stituency? A. — Port  Arthur  and  Rainv 
River. 

Q. — Is  that  a  separate  district  known 
by  that  name?  A. — Yes,  an  electoral 
district. 

Q. — Then  there  was  Manitoulin"  A 
— Manitoulin.  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and 
Algoma.  and  Fort  William  and  Lake 
of  the  Woods.     That  is  another  one. 

Q. — That  would  make  a  fifth?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — And  the  two  Nipissings?  A. — 
And  the  two   Nipissings. 

Q. — And  you  have  been  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  that  district?  A. — Well.  T 
have  been  un  there  a  good  many  years 

Q. — You  have  been  practically  one 
of  the  pioneers,  a  man  who  has  been 
taking  an  active  interest  in  the  local- 
ity  for  years?  A. — T  do  not  know 
about  that.     I  have  been  busy  enough 
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Q. — And  then  there  was  some  other 
discussion  about  water  power  at  that 
time?  A. — No,  sir.  If  I  am  following 
you  aright,  you  are  speaking  of  the 
first  interview? 

Q. — Yes?  A. — There  was  nothing  of 
that  kind  at  the  first  interview. 

(2661) 

Q. — When  was  the  water  power  dis- 
cussed? A. — That  was  after  the  elec- 
tion. 

Q. — Then  the  discussion  before  the 
election  was  with  reference  to  what 
you  tell  us  about  the  smelter  and  the 
smelting  policy?  A. — The  same  thing 
was  gone  over  in  the  second  interview 
after  the  election. 

Q. — What  was  the  first  interview  that 
you  had  with  him  after  the  election? 
A. — That  is  the  one  I  speak  of  as  oc- 
curing  at   the    Rossin    House. 

Q. — And  how  do  you  fix  that  date? 
A. — Well,  because  it  occurred  the  first 
time    I    came   east   after   the    election. 

Q. — And  do  you  say  that  you  have 
looked  up  the  hotel  register?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — What  do  you  find  the  date  to 
be?  A. — I  find  I  arrived  there  on  the 
4th. 

Q. — Of  June?  A. — Yes.  and  left  on 
the   nth. 

Q. — So  that  you  say  the  first  inter- 
view took  place  some  time  between 
these  dates?  A. — I  would  think  so. 
Of  course  I  was  there  afterwards.  I 
can  give  you  the  dates  of  being  there. 
I  am  positive  the  interview  took  place 
at  one  of  those  dates.  I  think  it  was 
at  the  earlier  date.  I  arrived  here  on 
the  7th  of  July  and  I  left  on  the  19th, 
so  that  it  must  have  taken  place  at  one 
of  those  interviews,  and  I  think  it  is 
the   earlier   interview. 

Q. — You  arrived  on  the  4th  June. 
1902.  and  left  on  the  nth.  Then  you 
did  not  get  back  to  Toronto  till  the 
7th  July?     A.— No,  sir. 

.The  Chancellor:  And  left?  A.— 
On  the   19th  July: 

(2662) 

The  Chief  Justice  :  You  rather  think 
it  was  the  June  interview?  A. — Yes,  I 
fix  it  as  being  the  first  time  I  came 
east  after  the  election. 
_  Mr.  Ritchie  :  That  is  your  recollec- 
tion? A. — Pardon  me.  I  want  that 
back.  CReferring  to  slip  with  dates 
on.) 

Q. — I  wil  give  it  back  to  you.  Now 
then  how  did  the  conversation  open 
on  the  7th  July  or  at  the  time  of  that 
interview  in  July  A. — Well.  I  do  not 
fix  it  as  the  7th. 

Q. — Somewhere  between  the  7th  and 
nth?  A. — I  do  not  fix  it  in  Julv  at 
all. 


Q. — I   thought  you  had. 

The   Chancellor  :     No,   in  June. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  June  I  should  have 
said.  Somewhere  between  the  7th  and 
nth  June. 

Mr.  Blake  :     4th  to  the  nth. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Yes,  4th  to  the 
nth. 

Witness  :  Mr.  Gamey  came  to  the 
Rossin  House  and  we  sat  down  on  one 
of  the  benches  and  commenced  to  dis- 
cuss matters. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  That  was  in  the  cor- 
ridor? A. — Yes,  and  the  conversation 
which  I  have  related  tcok  place. 

Q. — Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  was 
the  first  subject  matter  of  conversa- 
tion? What  did  he  refer  to  first?  A. 
—Well.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
just  give  you  what  opened  the  con- 
versation, but  I  fancy  the  first  part  of 
it  was  in   regard  to  the  election. 

Q. — The  elections  were  all  over  then? 
A. — Yes.  but  they  were  still  being  dis- 
cussed. 

Q. — What  did  he  say  about  the  elec- 
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tion?  A. — Just  discussing  the  elec- 
tion— a  rather  close  result. 

Q- — Said  it  was  a  rather  close  result? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — What  else?  A. — I  do  not  know 
that  there  was  very  much  of  anything 
occurred  until  we  commenced  discuss- 
ing the  smelter. 

Q. — Then,  do  I  understand  it  was 
simply  a  general  discussion  about  the 
election  and  you  and  he  had  agreed  :t 
was  a  close  result  between  the  par- 
ties? A.— And  it  drifted  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  smelter. 

(2664) 

Q- — Up  to  that  time  you  had  al- 
ways looked  upon  him  as  a  Conserv- 
ative?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q— As  being  in  Whitney's  ranks? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — When  you  were  speaking  of  a 
close  election,  you  were  counting  him 
as  being  in  Whitney's  ranks?  A. — I 
did.  That  is  when  the  interview  com- 
menced. 

Q. — You  certainly  regarded  him  as 
a  supporter  of  the  Whitney  party?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q- — Then,  after  this  general  allusion 
to  the  closeness  of  the  contest,  you 
say  the  conversation  drifted  on  to 
what?     A. — The   smelter. 

Q. — And  what  was  said  about  that? 
A. — Well,  Mr.  Gamey  gave  me  an- 
other estimate.  He  had  given  me  a 
previous  estimate,  and  he  gave  me  an- 
other estimate,  more  in  detail  as  to  the 
cost  of  the   smelter. 
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Q. — Then,  at  the  interview  in  March 
we  will  say,  he  gave  you  an  estimate 
of  what  the  smelter  would  cost,  as- 
suming it  to  have  been  in  March  of 
that  year.  A. — That  is  my  recollec- 
tion. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  the  amount 
that  was  then  mentioned?  A. — I  think 
the  amount  was  about  $8,000  in  the 
first  place. 

Q. — Then,  at  this  interview  in  June 
at  the  Rossin  House,  he  gave  you  a 
more  detailed  estimate?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  what  was  the  total  of  that? 
A. — I  think  the  building  and  machin- 
ery was  about  $10,000  in  that.  Then 
there  was  a  further  reference  to  land 
and  power,  which  would  require  a 
good    deal   more   capital. 

Q.— What  was  the  total  of  his  esti- 
mate at  that  time?  A. — I  could  not 
recall  the  total  of  it.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $40,000. 

(266s) 

Q. — Did  he  at  that  interview  claim 
that  the  Government  ought,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  to  make  that 
expendiure?  A.— No,  I  do  not  think 
he  claimed  that. 

Q. — What  did  he  claim  about  it?  A. 
— Well,  he  thought  that  if  a  company 
would  undertake  it,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  appoint  an  analyst,  and 
pay  him  at  their  own  expense,  in  order 
to  create  confidence  in  the  public  mind, 
that  the  ore  that  would  be  brought 
there  would  be  properly  treated,  and 
the  owners  would  get  the  right  re- 
turns, it  would  be  a  great  impetus  to 
mining  in  that  section,  that  the  en- 
terprise itself  would  be  a  remunerative 
one. 

Q- — Was  it  Mr.  Gamey  who  sug- 
gested the  appointment  of  an  analyst 
to  be  paid  by  the  Government?  A. — 
I   do   not   think  so. 

Q. — Who  did  suggest  it?  A. — 1 
think  I  told  him  that  I  had  discussed 
that  matter  with  the  Government,  and 
that  I  believed  that  they  would  do  so, 
if  a  company  would  put  in  a  reason- 
able  amount  of  capital,  and  satisfy  the 
Government  that  they  could  actually 
produce  nickel — pure  nickel. 

Q- — Then  let  me  ask  you.  Did  you 
have  any  further  discussion  about  the 
Government  erecting  this  smelter  at 
its  own  expense?  A. — That  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  first  interview,  as  to 
whether  it  would  not  be  good  policy. 

Q.— Was  it  also  discussed*  at  this 
interview  in  June  of  1902  at  the  Ros- 
sin  House?     A. — It   may   have   been. 

Q. — What  is  your  recollection? 
That  it  was?  A.— No,  I  have  no  re- 
collection. 
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Q. — Either  one  way  or  the  other? 
At  all  events  you  had  not  changed  your 
views,  nor  had  he  changed  his   views, 

(2666) 

as  to  the  desirability  of  getting  the 
Government  to  do  this  if  possible?  A. 
— I  know  I  had  not. 

Q. — And  so  far  as  you  know,  he  had 
not  changed  his  views?     A. — No. 

Q. — And  did  you  lead  him  to  be- 
lieve at  that  time  that  probably  you 
might  be  able  to  convert  the  Govern- 
ment to  your  views?  A. — No,  I  did 
not.  I  pointed  out  to  him  the  difficul- 
ty.    I  pointed  out 

Q. — Never  mind  what  you  pointed 
out.  You  did  not  tell  him  you  thought 
you  could  get  the  Government  con- 
verted to  your  views?  A. — Not  whol- 
ly. I  thought  if  the  company  went  on 
and  put  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  cap- 
ital, and  were  able  to  satisfy  the  De- 
partment that  they  could  produce  re- 
fined nickel,  an  article  of  nickel  for 
commerce,  there  would  be  no  doubt 
about  them  appointing  the  analyst,  and 
that  they  would  otherwise  assist  them 
so  far  as  they  could. 

Q. — And  that  they  might  be  induced 
to  contribute  at  all  events  something 
towards  the  erection  of  the  smelter? 
A. — I  hought  if  the  water  power  was 
obtained,  they  would  probably  ask 
only  a  nominal  figure. 

Q. — For  the  water  power.  Was 
this  public  analyst  appointed?  A. — No. 
sir.  There  was  no  occasion  for  ap- 
pointing him. 

Q. — Because  the  smelter  has  not 
gone  up  yet?  A. — Neither  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  company  have  gone  on. 

Q. — Was  there  any  company  formed 
as  a  matter  of  fact?  A. — Not  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

Q. — It  was  simply  a  matter  of  talk.' 
A. — Yes.  sir,  a  matter  of  discussion. 

Q. — Now,  what  else  happened  at 
this         interview  ?         A.— Well.       Mr. 

(2667) 

Gamey  stated,  wanted  to  know  if 
his  being  a  Conservative,  would  1 
thought  be  any  detriment  to  the  inter- 
ests of  such  an  enterprise.  I  told  him 
I  did  not  think  it  would. 

Q. — Wanted  to  know  if  his  being 
a  Conservative  would  be  any  detriment? 
A.— I  told  him  1  did  not  think  it 
would. 

Q. — A  detriment  in  what  way  ?  A. — 
I  do  not  know.  That  is  the  way  lie 
put  it. 

Q. — You  are  speaking  now  of  'he 
June  interview  ?      A.— Yes. 

Q. — That  is  the  way  he  put  it  ? 
Wanted  to  know  if  his  being  a  Con- 
servative   would      be      any    detriment. 
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What  did  you  mean  ?  To  his  consti- 
tuents ?  A. — No.  To  the  enterprise, 
or  would  it  in  any  way  prevent  the 
Government  from  assisting  in  the  way 
of  appointing  this  analyst. 

Q. — What  you  mean  then  is,  that 
being  a  Conservative,  if  he  became  in- 
terested as  a  member,  of  the  company? 
A. — Would  that  be  injurious  to  the  en- 
terprise ?  It  was  then  he  stated  he 
was  not  an  extreme  party  man,  and 
that  he  was  prepared  to  give  the  Gov- 
ernment an   independent  support. 

Q. — That  is  a  fair  support,  in  respect 
to  all  good  measures  ?  I  suppose  that 
is  what  you  understood  ?  A. — I  am 
repeating  the  words  he  used.  He  im- 
pressed me  at  the  time  with  the  idea 
that  he  intended  to  give  a  general  sup- 
port  to   the   Government. 

Q. — We  will  get  the  exact  language. 
The  first  thing  that  led  to  it  was  his 
asking  you  whether  you  thought  his 
being  a  Conservative,  and  belonging  to 
a  company  formed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  water  power — whether 
that  would  militate  against  the  com- 
pany ?       A. — Whether   it  might. 

Q. — That  is,  that  he  thought  possi- 
bly the  Government  might  not  so 
readily  assist  a  company  in  which  a 
Conservative    was     interested    as    the}' 

(2668) 

would  if  there  was  no  Conservative  in 
it  ?  A. — That  might  have  been  in  his 
mind. 

Q. — And  apparently  that  was  what 
he  was  endeavoring  to  convey  to  your 
mind,  and  asking  your  opinion  ?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q. — Now  what  opinion  did  you  ex- 
press ?  A. — I  told  him  I  did  not  think 
it  would,  that  my  experience  with_  the 
Government  was  that  they  gave  the 
Conservatives  if  anything  the  best  of 
it.- 

Q.— I  see.  Your  experience  was,  if 
anything,  they  gave  Conservatives^  the 
best  of  it.  And  you  believed  that,  of 
course  ?      A. — I  did. 

Q. — You  did.  Have  you  any  ex- 
perience of  that  ?  A. — Well,  I  see 
Conservatives  getting  a  good  many 
things  that  puzzles  the  Liberals  to  get. 
Q. — That  puzzles  the  Liberals  to 
get.  A. — I  do  not  mean  to  say,  nor 
did  I  intend  to  convey  to  Mr.  Gamey, 
that  there  was  any  favoritism,  either 
one  way  or  the  other,  but  that  a  man 
being  a  Conservative,  was  no  barrier 
to  his  being  interested  in  any  enter- 
prise. 

Q. — On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to 
help  in  most  cases  ?  A. — Well,  that 
was  perhaps  in  the  way  of  banter 
more. 

Q- — Was  it  in  the  way  of  banter  ? 
A. — Well,  I  think  it  was  to  a  consider- 
able extent. 


Q. — Then  did  you  think  it  would  be 
just  as  well  in  the  interests  of  the 
company,  that  he  should  continue  to 
be  a  pronounced  Conservative  ?  A. — 
I  certainly  did  not  think  it  would  do 
the  company  any  harm. 

Q. — And  you  so  told  him,  I  suppose? 
A.— I  did. 

Q. — Then,  what  did  he  say  ?  A. — ■ 
Oh,  I  do  not  know.  I  told  you  what 
he  said  already. 

(2669) 

Q. — He  then  said  in  answer,  that  he 
was   not   an    extreme    party   man    any- 


way 


?      A. — He  said  he  was  not  an  ex- 


treme party  man,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  going  to  carry  out  the  poli- 
cy, which  Mr.  Ross  had  announced, 
that  he  would  give  them  an  independ- 
ent support.  He  used  the  word  "in- 
dependent" on  some  occasions,  and  on 
some   occasions    he   did   not. 

Q. — Then  what  was  the  policy  that 
Ross  had  announced  ?  A. — Well,  he 
had  announced  a  policy  of  doing  all 
that  it  was  in  the  Government's  pow- 
er to  stimulate  the  development  in  that 
country  ;  the  transportation,  emigra- 
ion,  settlement,  and  development  of  the 
mines. 

Q. — Had  he  announced  any  policy  in 
respect  to  the  erection  of  a  customs 
smelter  ?  A. — Not  that  I  am  aware 
of. 

Q. — Now  when  was  this  policy  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Ross  ?  Prior  to,  or 
subsequent  to  the  election  ?  A. — 
Well,  prior  to  and  during  the  election, 
in  his  speeches. 

Q. — So  that  during  the  time  that  he 
was  a  candidate  running  in  the  Con- 
servative interests,  he  must  have  known 
full  well  the  policy  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Ross?       A. — I   should  think  so. 

Q. — There  was  no  different  policy 
announced  by  Mr.  Ross  after  the  elec- 
tions were  over  ?  A. — I  do  not  think 
so. 

Q. — Then  that  is  as  far  as  he  went 
on  that  occasion  ?  A. — I  think  I  have 
repeated  it. 

Q. — That  he  was  not  an  extreme 
party  man,  and  that  if  Mr.  Ross  car- 
ried out  his  policy,  he  would  give  him 
an  independent  support  ?  A. — That  is 
my  recollection.  Something  to  that 
effect. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  you  in  your  own 
mind  left  that  that  meant  in  respect 
of  good  measures  ?      A. — Well — 

(2670) 

Q. — You  did  not  think  he  was  going 
to  support  bad  measures  profounded 
by  the  Ross  Government  ?  A. — I 
would  not  do  that  myself. 

Q. — He  would  not  accuse  you  of  do- 
ing that.  Then  would  you  exercise 
an    independent   judgment   as    to   what 
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was.  or  what  was  not  in  the  interests 
of  your  constituency  ?  A. — Yes,  sir. 
1  told  Mr.  Gamey  that  I  had  followed 
an  independent  course,  that  I  had  ac- 
cepted the  nomination  from  the  Lib- 
eral party  on  that  condition  only,  and 
he  was  well  aware  that  I  had  opposed 
the  Government. 

Q. — And,  therefore,  you  and  he  both 
stood  upon  the  same  footing,  both  in- 
dependent supporters  ?  A. — Not  on 
the   same  policy. 

Q. — Not  on  the  same  policy,  but  you 
were  pointing  out  to  him  that  you  were 
an  independent,  just  in  the  same  way 
that  he  was  an  independent  ?  A. — 1 
mentioned  that  fact.  He  knew  that 
very   well. 

(20>I) 

Q. — You  were  independent  just  in 
the  sense  that  you  were  going  to  ex- 
ercise your  judgment  as  to  what  were 
good  and  bad  measures?  A. — What  I 
thought  was  in  the  best  interests  of 
my  constituency. 

Q. — Then  you  accepted  your  nom- 
ination upon  these  conditions,  did  you? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Was  that  made  a  condition  be- 
fore you  accepted?  A. — I  made  that 
statement. 

Q. — But  not  a  condition  of  your  ac- 
ceptance that  they  would  assent  to  it? 
A. — Certainly. 

Q. — Now,  where  did  you  make  that 
statement?    A. — In  the  convention. 

Q. — That  while  you  accepted  the 
nomination  of  the  convention  that  you 
reserved  to  yourself  the  right  to  ex- 
ercise an  independent  judgment  in  re- 
spect of  all  matters  that  came  up  af- 
fecting your  constituents?  A. — Yes,  or 
the  Province,  so  far  as  that  was  con- 
cerned. 

Q. — Then,  when  you  were  speaking 
of  what  Mr.  Gamey  says,  he  stated 
at  some  of  his  meetings,  his  state- 
ments were  in  the  same  line?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — His  statements  were  in  the  same 
line,  that  while  he  was  a  nominee  of 
the  Conservative  party  and  accepted 
the  nomination,  he  reserved  to  him- 
self just  as  you  did  the  right  to  exer- 
cise an  independent  judgment  upon 
what  were  good  and  bad  measures  in 
the  interests  ol  your  constituents,  and 
in  the  interests  of  the  Province  at 
large?  A. — He  did  not  put  it  in  tin- 
way  of  good  and  bad  measures.  He 
reserved  the  right  to  support  either 
political  party  as  he  saw  fit.  He  was 
to  use  his  own  judgment. 

(2672) 

Q. — But  that  is  exactly  what  \<>u 
stated    to    your    own    convention,    that 
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you  were  entitled  to  exercise  an  inde- 
pendent judgment  as  to  supporting 
measures  that  might  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Ross  or  by  the  Government?  A. 
— Yes. 

Q. — So  that  Mr.  Gamey  was  doing 
just  exactly  what  you  did  in  substance? 
That  is  so,  is  it  not?  He  reserved  to 
himself  substantially  the  same  right  as 
you,  to  exercise  an  independent  judg- 
ment? A. — Well,  I  do  not  know  about 
that. 

Q.— Isn't  that  so?  A.— I  cannot  tell 
you  what  was  in  his  mind. 

Q. — But  if  he  did  state  that  on  tin- 
platform,  he  claimed  that  he  was  going 
to  exercise  an  independent  judgment, 
if  he  did  state  that  he  did  not  state 
any  more  than  you  did  at  the  conven- 
tion? A. — No,  if  it  was  put  in  that  way. 
He  stated  to  his  friends  that  he  ac- 
cepted the  nomination,  but  he  was  to 
be  free  to  exercise  his  own  judgment, 
to   support  whichever  party  he 

Q. — Didn't  you  state  exactly  the 
same  thing  at  your  convention,  that 
while  you  accepted  the  nomination,  you 
were  to  be  free  to  exercise  your  own 
judgment?  A. — Yes,  something  of 
that  kind. 

Q. — So  that  this  was  done  at  the 
convention  in  your  case,  and  the  only 
difference  between  you  and  him  was 
that  what  he  said  was  said  to  his 
friends  outside  of  convention?  A. — No, 
I  did  not  so  understand  it. 

Q. — Did  you  understand  he  said  it 
at  the  convention?  A. — I  understood 
him  so. 

Q. — Did  he  tell  you  he  had  said  it 
at    the   convention?     A. — Yes. 

(2673) 

Q. — You  swear  he  said  it  at  the 
convention?  A. — Yes.  He  told  me 
he  had  said  so.  I  do  not  say  he  did 
t<ay   so. 

Q. — We  are  not  at  cross-purpo>es 
on  that.  He  told  you  he  said  this  at 
the  convention.  Did  you  tell  him  you 
had  said  the  same  thing  at  your  con- 
vention? A. — I  told  him — I  do  not 
know  that  I  did,  but  I  told  him  I  had 
pursued  an  independent  course. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  him  you  had  stated 
that  you  would  pursue  an  independent 
course?     A. — I   think  I  did. 

Q. — And  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
statement  you  say  was  made  at  your 
convention?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Before  you  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion. Have  you  ever  voted  against  the 
Ross  Government?  A. — I  have  <>n  a 
great  many  occasions.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  had  occasion  t<>  vote 
against  the  Government  since  Mr. 
Kcss  has  been  Premier,  but  I  have 
had    on    other    occasions. 
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Q. — Voted  against  the  Government. 
And  have  you  gone  onto  the  Opposi- 
tion benches?     A. — No,  sir,  not  yet. 

Q. — They  still  allow  you  to  be  class- 
ed as  a  good  Reformer?  A. — I  do 
not  know.     That  is  for  them  to  say. 

Q. — You  are  still  in  good  standing 
in  the   Reform  party?     A. — I  hope   so. 

Q. — And  hope  to  become  Minister 
of  Mines  at  no  distant  day  in  the  Ross 
Government?     A. — I  have  no  desire. 

Q. — But  still  if  it  was  pressed  on 
you  in  the  interests  of  the  country 
you  might  accept  it?    A. — I  might  not. 

Q. — But  you  might.  You  will  not 
put  it  stronger  than  that?  A. — Well, 
I  think  it  would  be  very  doubtful. 

(2674) 

Mr.  Riddell:  Unless  Mr.  Gamey  gets 
it.     That  seems  to  be  his  ambition. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  So  that  whatever  you 
might  have  done  prior  to  Mr.  Ross' 
time,  since  he  has  been  Premier  you 
have  never  voted  against  the  Govern- 
ment? A. — I  do  not  recollect  of  doing 
so. 

Q. — Now,  then,  I   suppose  you  have 
given    us    in   substance    all    that     hap 
pened  at  the  interview  that  took  place 
in  June  at  the   Rossin  House?     A. — J 
think  I   have. 

Q. — Then  let  us  follow  on  to  the 
next  interview.  You  told  my  learned 
friend  that  was  on  the  train  going  be- 
tween Sudbury  and  the  Sault?  A. — I 
saw  Mr.  Gamey. 

Q. — That  is  what  I  am  speaking  of. 
You  saw  Mr.  Gamey  on  the  train  and 
you  told  my  learned  friend  that  you 
thought  that  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
June  or  possibly  the  early  days  of 
July?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  are  clear  about  that?  A. 
— Well,  I  take  it  it  must  be  that,  from 
these  dates. 

Q. — But,  apart  from  these  dates,  is 
that  your  recollection,  that  it  was 
about  the  latter  part  of  June?  A. — 
That  is  my  recollection. 

Q. — Now,  will  you  tell  us  what  led 
up  to  the  conversation  that  then  took 
place?  A. — Well,  Mr.  Gamey  asked 
Mr.  Brodie  to  let  him  say  a  word  to 
me — Brodie  was  sitting  there — that  he 
had  to  get  off  at  Cutler — Mr.  Gamey 
had  to   get   off. 

Q. — And  who  was  Mr.  Brodie?  A.— 
He  is  a  gentleman  that  lives  up  there 
in  that  section — at  Massey. 

Q. — A  politician?  A. — Well,  he  was 
a  candidate. 

Q. — You  are  not  sure  wheth- 
er        he       was        a       politician?      A. 

(2675) 

candidate  in  whose  interests  ?     A. — In 
the    Liberal   interests. 


Q. — Running  at  what  election  ?  A. — ■ 
The  last  General  election. 

Q. — What  constituency  ?  A. — Al- 
goma. 

Q. — Running  against  Miscampbell  ? 
A. — No,  sir.       Against  Smyth. 

Q. — Miscampbell  was  at  the  Sault  ? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  did  Mr.  Brodie  then  vacate 
the  seat  he  was  occupying  next  to  you0 
A.— He  did. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Brodie  hear  the  con- 
versation that  passed  between  Mr. 
Gamey  and  yourself  ?  A. — Well,  I  do 
not  know.  He  might  have  heard  a 
word  or  two. 

Q. — As  far  as  you  know,  he  did  not 
hear  ?       A. — He  sat  across  the  aisle. 

Q. — And  what  was  that  conversation? 
A. — Well,  Mr.  Gamey  had  opened  the 
conversation  by  saying  he  had  not  had 
time  to  look  into  the  water  power. 
.  Q— So  that  was  practically  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  discussion  in  June  re- 
specting water  power  ?      A- — Yes. 

Q. — That  he  had  not  had  time  to  look 
into  it  ?  What  next  ?  A.— That  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  around  to  do  it 
he  would  look  into  it.  Then  he  men- 
tioned that  there  was  a  protest  filed 
against  him,  or  entered. 

Q- — He  then  mentioned  that  there 
was  a  protest  filed  ?  A.— And  follow- 
ing out  he  said,  referring  to  our  con- 
versation in  the  Rossin  House,  in 
which  he  had  spoken  of  giving' the 
Government  support,  he  said  he  had 
consulted  his  friends,  and  that  they 
agreed  with  him,  that  he  had  got  a 
large  number  of  Liberal  votes  support- 
ing him  during  his  election,  and  that 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  support 
the  Government. 

Q. — So  that  his  statement  in  June 
was  merely  tentative  apparently,  about 

(2676) 

giving  the  Government  an  independent 
support  ?  A.— Well,  it  was  just  as  I 
told  you.  He  used  the  words  I  say 
he  did. 

Q- — Then  you  say  afterwards,  when 
he  saw  you  in  the  end  of  June  ?  A. — 
He  seemed  to  be  more  confirmed. 

Q. — In  his  intention  ?  A. — He  cer- 
tainly left  the  impression  with  me  that 
he  was  in  earnest,  that  he  did  intend 
to  support  them. 

Q. — That  he  had  consulted  his  friends 
and  so  on.  What  next  was  said  ?  His 
protest  was  spoken  of  ?      A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Why  did  he  speak  to  you  about 
the  protest  that  was  filed  against  him? 
A. — He  mentioned  it.  He  said  that 
he  understood  that  there  was  a  pro- 
test filed  against  him,  and  he  did  not 
think  they  could  open  his  constituency. 
he  did  not  know  of  anything.  Of 
course,  they  might,  nobody  could  tell. 

Q. — At  all  events,  his  idea  was  that 
the  protest  would  not  succeed  ?     A.-- 
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Well,  he  did  not  express  himself  that 
way.  I  think  he  felt  he  had  done  no- 
thing himself,  so  he  expressed  himself 
to  me. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  he  did  not  want 
to  be  put  to  the  expense  of  defending 
that  himself  in  connection  with  the 
protest  ?  A. — Well,  he  wanted  to 
know  my  opinion  as  to  whether,  in 
view  of  his  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment, the  protest  would  be  pressed. 

Q. — Did  he  ask  your  advice  ?  A. — 
Well,  I  do  not  know  that  he  did.  I 
think  he  was  wanting  to  get  what  1 
thought  about  it,  if  he  was  a  supporter, 
if  he  was  going  to  be  a  supporter,  and 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  support  them, 
he  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  going  to 
be  pressed  against  him.  I  said  I  did 
not  think  so. 

(2677) 

Q. — If  he  made  up  his  mind  to  sup- 
port the  Government  ?  A. — He  said 
he  had  made  up  his  mind. 

Q. — Having  made  up  his  mind  ?  A. 
— Being  a  supporter,  he  was  querying 
whether  the  protest  would  be  press- 
ed. 

Q. — Having  made  up  his  mind  to 
support  them,  he  was  querying  whether 
the  protest  would  be  pressed  or  not  ? 
A. — He  wanted  to  get  my  opinion  on 
that  subject.  I  told  him  I  did  not 
think  it  would. 

Q. — You  thought  if  he  was  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Government  he  hadn't 
much  fear  from  a  protest  ?  A^. — That 
was  my  view. 

Q. — And  you  intimated  that  view, 
conveyed  that  view  to  him  ?  A. — 
Well,  I  think  I  told  him  I  did  not 
know,  I  had  no  authority,  oi  course, 
but   1    simply    gave    it   as    my    opinion. 

Q. — Did  he  ask  you  to  use  your  good 
offices  in  getting  the  protest  with- 
drawn at  that  time  ?  A. — No,  he  did 
not. 

Q. — Did  not  ask  you  anything  fur- 
ther than  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  intended  or  had  become  or  was  to 
become  a  supporter  of  the  Government, 
whether  the  protest  would  be  pushed  I 
That  is  all  he  asked  you  ?  A. —  That 
is  what  he  asked  me. 

Q. — Did  the  subject  drop  there  ?  A. 
. — No,  I  said  to  him,  well  now,  if  that 
is  correct,  if  you  are  supporting  the 
Government,  you  can  perhaps  give  me 
so'me  information  about  the  Sault,  that 
constituency  was  unfairly  won  from 
the  Liberals,  and  I  would  like  to  >>ee 
it  opened. 

(2678) 

Q. — What  did  he  say  ?  A. — He  said 
he  had  no  personal  knowledge,  but  he 
had  heard  them  talking  coming  down 
on  the  boat  on  one  occasion,  the  part- 
ies that  had  been  working  in  that  elec- 
tion,  that   they  were  bragging   a   little 
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about  how  they  had  out-generaled  the 
Liberals   in  the  west  end 

Q. — He  talked  about  what  they 
could  do  with  two  gallons  of  whiskey? 
A.— A  few   gallons. 

Q. — Was  that  any  news  to  you,  -Mr. 
Conmee,  as  to  what  might  be  worked 
with  a  few  gallons  of  whiskey  ?  A. — 
Well,  it  was. 

Q. — Never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in 
your  constituency  ?  A. — Not  in  con- 
nection with  the  west  end,  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie. 

Q. — What  about  the  other  end, 
Thunder  Bay  end  ?       A.— Oh,  well. 

Q. — Is  that  something  that  is  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
votes,  the  distribution  of  a  few  gal- 
lons of  whiskey  ?  A. — I  have  heard 
of  such  a  thing. 

Q. — Even  in  your  moral  consti- 
tuency. Now,  was  there  anything  fur- 
ther said  beyond  the  reference  to  the 
few  gallons  of  whiskey  ?  A. — I  think 
the  conversation  ended  about  there  be- 
cause Mr.  Gamey  got  off. 

Q. — Apparently  Mr.  Gamey  had  got 
no  information  of  any  moment  to  con- 
vey to  you  if  he  had  he  did  not  con- 
vey it  ?      A. — Just  what  I  told  you. 

Q. — And  nothing  more  ?  A. — I 
don't  recollect  anything  more.  I  did 
try  to  get  something  in  regard  to  Al- 
goma.  but  he  declared  he  had  nothing. 

Q. — Then  in  view  of  what  he  said  at 
that  time,  did  you  communicate  with 
the  Premier  or  with  any  of  the  Cabinet 
Ministers?  A. — Oh.  no,  not  at  that 
time.  I  think  according  to  my  re- 
c-llecti  11,  I     old  Mr.  Stratton  wh*n  I 

(2679) 

saw   him  afterwards. 

Q. — How  long  afterwards?  A. — I 
could  not  say.    That 

Q. — Some  considerable  time  after- 
wards. Did  you  write  to  him?  A. — 
No.  I  did  not. 

Q. — Did  you  write  to  Mr.  Stratton 
and  tell  him  what  Mr.  Gamey  had  told 
you?     A. — I  did  not. 

Q. — Did  you  write  to  anybody  else 
to  tell  them?  A.— No.  I  told  Mr. 
Grant. 

Q.— When  did  you  tell  Mr.  Grant? 

The  Chancellor:  What  Mr.  Grant!1 
A. — He    is    a   solicitor   in   the    city. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  When  (fid  you  tell  him? 
A. — Some  time  afterwards. 

Q. — How  long  afterwards?  A. — 1 
could  not  tell  you. 

Q. — Some  time  after  the  interview? 
A. — Oh,  yes. 

Q. — Did  you  believe  your  statement 
when  you  told  it  to  Mr.  Grant — did 
you  believe  Gamey's  statement,  as- 
suming he  made  it  to  you?  A. — I  be- 
lieved Gamey  was  in  earnest  when  he 
was  on  the  train,  but  in  speaking  to 
Mr.    Stratton   about 
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Q. — Never  mind  that  just  now. 
Shortly  after  that  you  say  that  you 
told  it  to  Mr.  Grant?  A.— Well,  I  told 
it  to  Mr.   Grant  'ome  time  afterwards. 

Q. — How  long  afterwards?  The 
first  time  yon  were  in  Toronto?  A. — 
I  think  so,  yes.  It  would  be  the  first 
time. 

Q. — And  how  did  you  come  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  Mr.  Grant  at  all? 
A.— Well,  I  told  Mr.  Grant  that  I  had 
sent  a  man  to  Manitoulin  to  get  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  election.  I 
was  telling  him  what  the  result  of  that 
was. 

Q. — Then,  were  you  also  making  in- 
quiries   in    all    the    constituencies      up 

(2680) 

there?     A. — I  was  making  inquiries  in 
that  constituency. 

Q. — And  also  endeavoring  to  get 
from  Mr.  Gamey  some  thing  with  re- 
gard to  Algoma  and  something  with 
regard  to  the  Sault?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Were  you  then  charged  with 
the  collection  of  information  or  evi- 
dence in  these  constituencies?  A. — 
No,   I  was  not. 

Q. — Or  was  it  something  you  vol- 
untarily undertook?  A. — I  voluntarily 
undertook. 

Q. — You  voluntarily  undertook  that? 
A. — I  had  advised  the  Government  to 
divide,  give  the  new  section  more  rep- 
resentatives, and  I  felt  a  little  anxious, 
disappointed. 

Q. — A  little  disappointed.  It  did  not 
turn  out  exactly  as  you  had  calculated? 
A— No. 

Q. — Then,  when  you  told  Mr.  Grant 
about  the  interview,  you  had,  you  be- 
lieved it  at  that  time,  that  he  was  a 
supporter  of  the  Government?  A. — I 
did.  I  thought  Mr.  Gamey  impressed 
me  as  being  in  earnest.  I  think  he 
was,  or  he  would  not  have  said  to  me 
what  he  did. 

Q. — And  Mr.  Grant,  I  suppose,  ac- 
cepted your  statement  without  ques- 
tion? He  did  not  know  anything  about 
it  himself?     A.-^-Mr.    Grant? 

Q. — Yes?     A. — No,  he  did  not. 

Q. — He  accepted  your  statement? 
A. — I  told  him  that  it  would  be  perhaps 
quite  a  different  story  when  Mr.  Gamey 
came  down  here  and  got  amongst  his 
Conservative   friends. 


(2681) 

Q. — But  still  you  believed  him?  A. 
1   had  my   doubts. 

Q. — You  said  you  believed  him?  A. 
— I  believed  he  was  in  earnest  at  that 
particular  time. 

Q. — There  was  nothing  in  the  mean- 

Wl 


time  transpired  to  make  you  think  dif- 
ferent? A. — I  did  not  see  him  after- 
wards. 

Q. —  You  saw  him  shortly  afterwards. 
A. — Saw'  who? 

Q.— Mr.  Grant.  A.— Well,  I  did  not 
see  Mr.  Grant  after  the  interview  on 
the  train.  I  think  it  was  after  the  in- 
terview  at   the    Rossin   House. 

Q. — Then  it  was  after  your  4th  June 
interview  you  saw  Mr.  Grant,  was  it? 
A. — I  think  so.     I  think  I  told  him 

Q.— Did  you  tell  Mr.  Grant  of  the 
conversation  you  had  in  the  latter  part 
of  June?  A.— I  did  not  tell  Mr.  Grant 
anything  of  the  conversation  at  any 
time  that  I  had  with  Mr.  Gamey,  more 
than  Mr.  Gamey  had  talked  as  though 
he  might  support  the  Government. 

Q. — Let  us  fix  the  date.  You  say 
that  at  the  interview  in  June  he  did 
not  go — that  is  in  the  early  part  of 
June — he  did  not  go  as  far  as  in  the 
interview  in  the  end  of  June?  A. — 
Certainly  not. 

Q. — He  did  not  go  as  far  in  the 
earlier  conversation  in  June  as  in  the 
later  one.  Now,  was  it  after  the  ear- 
lier conversation  in  June,  and  before 
the  later  one  that  you  saw  Mr.  Grant? 
A. — 1  think  it  was  after  the  earlier  one. 

Q. — And  before  the  later  one  in 
June.  That  what  was  the  occasion  of 
your  seeing  Mr.  Grant?  A. — I  think  I 
met  him  at  the  Parliament  Buildings, 
if   I   am   not   mistaken. 

Q. — Or  were  you  at  his  office  at  all? 
A. — I  was  on  one  occasion. 

(2682) 

Q. — But  were  you  on  that  occasion 
between  the  4th  and  the  end  of  June? 
A. — I  think  I  was. 

Q. — You  think  you  were.  Can  you 
say  whether  you  told  him  of  the  con- 
versation that  you  had  at  the  Rossin 
with  Gamey  at  his  office — told  him  at 
his  office?  Did  you  tell  him  at  his  of- 
fice, or  tell  him  at  the  Parliament 
Buildings?  A. — I  did  ont  tell  him  at 
any  time  or  any  place  the  conversation 
I  had  with  Gamey. 

Q. — I  understood  you  to  say  a  little 
while  ago,  that  you  did  tell  him  after 
the  conversation  that  you  had  in  June? 
A. — I  told  him  I  had  sent  a  man  to 
that  constituency.  I  told  him  Mr. 
Gamey  was  talking  of  supporting  the 
Government,  but  I  never  told  Mr. 
Grant  or  anybody  else  of  the  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  Gamey.  I  regarded 
it  as   private. 

Q. — You  regarded  your  conversation 
with  Gamey  as  private?  A. — To  some 
extent. 

Q. — But  then,  when  you  told  him  that 
Gamey  had  been  talking  of  supporting 
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the  Government,  you  had  reference  to 
the  conversation,  in  your  mind — to  the 
conversation  you  had  at  the  Rossin 
House?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  is  the  only  conversation 
you  had  prior  to  that  time?  A. — That 
is   my  recollection. 

Q. — Then,  what  was  the  occasion  of 
the  interview  with  Mr.  Grant?  A. — I 
told  him  in  regard  to  what  I  had 
heard  of  the  chance  of  getting  evidence 
in  that  constituency. 

Q. — Was  that  what  you  meant  to 
tell  him?  A.— That  is  what  I  did  tell 
him  when  I  met  him.  I  did  not  go  to 
meet  him  at  all.     I  met  him  accidental- 

Q. — \  on  were  in  his  office,  as  you 
told  me?     A. — Yes,  sir. 


(2683) 

Q. — What  for  ?  A. — To  see  him,  be- 
cause I  was  asked  to  do  so. 

Q  —  About  what  ?  A.— About  the 
protest. 

Q. — About  what  protest  ?  A. — Pro- 
test in  Manitoulin. 

Q. — About  protest  in  Manitorlin. 
That  was  the  reason  you  went  ?  A. — 
That  was  the  reason  I  went. 

Q. — Who  asked  you  to  go  there  ?  A. 
— Mr.  Fraser.  I  saw  Mr.  Fraser,  and 
I  promised  Mr.  Fraser,  if  necessary,  1 
would  put  up  the  deposit,  and  I  went 
to  see  Mr.  Grant  for  that  purpose. 

Q. — You  went  to  see  Mr.  Grant  for 
that  purpose  ?  A. — Well,  in  connec- 
tion with  that. 

Q. — Anything  else  ?  _  A. — Well,  I 
think  not  on  that  occasion. 

Q. — Any  other  protest  discussed  ? 
A. — Not  on  that  occasion. 

Q. — On  any  occasion,  with  Mr. 
Grant  ?  A.— Well,  I  may  have  men- 
tioned the   Sault. 

Q. — Did  you  mention  Algoma  ?  A. 
—I   did,  I  think. 

Q. — Any  others  of  the  N.ew  Ontario 
constituencies  ?       A. — No. 

Q. — But  you  did  mention  the  Sault 
and   Algoma  ?       A. — I   think  I  did. 

Q. — What  did  you  _  tell  him  about 
putting  up  deposits  in  these  ?  A. — 
Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  require  to 
go  outside  of  this  constituency. 

Q. — Did  you  put  up  any  deposits  in 
these  ? 

Mr.  Riddell  :  We  are  not  inquiring 
into  that  here  surely. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  We  would  like  t<>  know 
wiiat    he    has    been    putting   up. 

Witness:  I  put  up  the  deposit  in 
this   case. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Out  of  your  ^wn 
pocket  ?      A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — When  did  you  put  it  up  ?  A. — 
I  put  it  up  sometime  the  latter  part 
of  June,  or  early  in  July. 
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Q. — Were  you  in  Toronto  when  you 
put  it  up  ?      A. — Yes,  sir,  I  think  so. 

Q. — Pay  it  by  cheque  ?  A. — No,  I 
think  it  was  by  parcel. 

Q. — By  parcel,  what  ?  A. — Parcel 
of  money. 

Q. — Did  you  draw  the  money  in  To- 
ronto ?  A. — Well,  I  might  have  drawn 
some  of  it.       I  had  some  of  it. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  what  you  might 
have  done.  Did  you  ?  A. — Well,  1 
made   up   the   parcel. 

Q. — Did  you  draw  any  portion  of  it 
in  Toronto  ?      A. — I  think  I  did. 

Q. — You  are  not  sure  ?  A. — No,  I 
am  not  very  sure. 

Q. — Then,  of  course,  if  you  are  not 
sure,  you  cannot  tell  how  much  you 
drew  of  it  in  Toronto  ?  A. — Well, 
when  you  speak  of  drawing  it — 

Q. — It  is  your  own  word.  I  did  not 
first  make  use  of  the  word.  A. — I 
think  you  did.  I  had  some  money,  a 
couple  of  thousand  dollars  I  had  Had 
for  some  time. 

Q. — Do  you  carry  it  around  in  large 
amounts  ?  A. — Yes.  I  had  drawn  a 
couple  of  thousand  dollars,  or  a  little 
over  that  to  pay  some  rent  oti  mining 
lands. 

Q. — When  was  that  ?  When  had  you 
drawn  it  ?  A. — The  other  parties  did 
not  come  up  with  their  share,  and  I 
had  the  money  about,  me  for  sometime. 

Q. — Where  did  you  s^et  this  couple 
of  thousand  dollars  or  more  ?  A. — I 
got  it.  My  recollection  is  that  I  got 
part  of  it  by  express  orders  that  came, 
payments  for  some  land  I  had  sold  in 
the  west,  and  the  other  part  I  drew 
from  the  bank. 

(2685) 

Q. — Did  you  get  that  money  i: 
ronto    or   some    place    in   Algoma   dis- 
trict?    A. — I  cashed  the  express  orders 
in  Toronto,  and  drew    the  balance  from 
the   bank,  that   is  my  recollection. 

Q. — From  which  bank  ?  A. -The 
Ontario    Bank. 

Q.— Here  ?      A.— Yes. 

Q. — How  much   did  you   draw 
the      Ontario      Bank      here  ?         A. — I 
couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.— No   idea  ?       A.— Well,    it    w 
be,  maybe  $800  or  $900  or  $1,000.       H 
might   have   been. 

Q. — How  long  alter  you  came  hee 
was  it  that  you  drew  that  ?  A. — I 
think  I  drew  it  right  away  when  I 
came  here  first  a-  I  intended  to  make 
this  payment. 

Q. — When  you  came  here  first  ? 
When  was  that  ?  A.— In  the  early 
part   of  June. 

Q. — You  drew  it  in  the  early  part  of 
June  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — How  long  after  that  before  yoa 
paid  it  to  Mr.  Grant  ?  A.— Oh,  it  was 
more  than   a   month. 
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Q. — But  you  see  you  told  us  you 
came  here  on  the  4th,  and  went  away 
on  the  nth  of  June  ?  A.— Well,  I 
did  not  fix  the  payment  as  on  those 
days.  I  s_ay  I  made  the  payment  to 
Mr.  Grant  sometime  in  the  latter  part 
of  June,   or  early  part  of  July. 

Q. — But  this  money,  how  much  did 
you  have  at  any  time  between  the  4th 
and  the  nth  ?  How  many  thousand 
dollars  ?  A.— I  had  a  little  over  $2,- 
000.      I  had  it  in  my  pocket  for  a  time, 

I  and  then  I  had  it  in  my  trunk. 
Q. — You  had  it  in  your  pocket  for 
a  time,  and  then  in  your  trunk.  How 
long  did  you  have  it  in  your  pocket, 
and  how  long  in  your  trunk  ?  A. — I 
couldn't   tell   you. 
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Q. — I  mean  between  the  two  ?  I  am 
not  asking  you  to  separate  ?  A. — I 
must  have  had  it — I  think  I  had  it  per- 
haps a  month  or  three  or  four  weeks. 

Q. — Over  $2,000  ?  A. — Yes,  sir,  a 
little  over  $2,000. 

Q. — Now,  you  left  here  on  the  nth 
June  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q.— Where  did  you  go  to  ?  A.— To 
the  Sault. 

Q. — And  where  did  you  go  to  from 
there?  A.— I  think  I  went  to  P^rt 
Arthur. 

Q. — And  where  from  there  ?  A. — 
Well,  I  do  not  know  just  what  my 
movements  were..      I  went  to  Nepigon. 

Q. — So  that  you  wer  travelling 
around  all  this  time  ?  A. — I  was  not 
very  long  in  one  place.  I  returned  to 
the  city  again  early  in — 

Q. — 7th  July  you  got  back  to  the  city. 
Now  you  told  us  that  from  whatever 
time,  between  the  4th  and  nth.  that 
you  had  this  $2,000.  and  upwards,  you 
carried  that  around  with  you  during 
all  your  peregrinations,  through  the 
"Sault,  and  up  there  to  Nepigon,  and 
until  you  got  back  to  Toronto  on  the 
7th  Tulv  ?  A. — No,  I  did  not  tell  you 
that. 

Q. — If  you  did  not,  T  would  like  to 
know  what  you  did  tell  us.  A. — I  did 
not  say  anything  about  carrying  it  to 
Nepigon.  I  would  not  take  my  trunk 
with  me  to  Nepigon. 

Q. — You   had   that  money   for   about 

a  month  you  said,  or  over  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  said  you  had  it  either  in 

your  pocket,   or  in   your   trunk  ?       A. 

•  — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Either  one  place  or  the  other, 
as  I  understood  you  ?      A. — Yes. 

(2687) 

Q—  Is  that  not  so?  A.— I  think  that 
is  quite  right. 

Q  —  So  that  that  $2,000  was  either  in 
your  pocket,  or  in  your  trunk  during 


all  that  time?     A. — Yes,  sir.     I  might, 
have   used   some   of   it. 

Q. — Did  you  or  did  you  not?  A. — 1 
think  I  did.  I  used  what  I  wanted.  If 
I  wanted  to  pay  out  some  money  L 
would  take  some  out  of  it. 

Q. — And  leave  the  rest  in  your 
trunk?     A. — Or  in  my  pocket. 

Q. — Where  was  your  trunk?  A. — It 
would  be  in  my  room  at  the  Rossin 
House,  or  at  my  home. 

Q. — Your  trunk  went  wherever 
you  went  on  your  journey?  A — No, 
not  always.  I  do  not  always  take  a 
trunk.     I  sometimes  take  a  valise. 

Q. — When  you  took  the  valise,  did 
you  shift  the  money  from  the  trunk  to 
the  valise?    A.— No. 

Q. — You  would  leave  the  trunk 
where?  A. — I  would  leave  my  trunk 
at  home,  but — or  I  might  leave  it  at 
the  Rossin  House  here  for  a  few  days. 
Q. — Or  you  might  leave  it  at  Nepi- 
gon? A. — No,  I  would  not  take  my 
trunk  there. 

Q. — Did  you  leave  your  money  in 
the  trunk  at  the   Sault?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Just  put  away  amongst  the  bag- 
gage in  the  ordinary  way?  A. — Oh. 
yes,  I  have  often  carried  a  good  deal 
more,  and  carried  it  for  a  longer  time. 
Q. — Do  you  recollect  what  the  _  de- 
nomination of  the  bills  were?  A. — No, 
sir,    I    do    not.  * 

(2688) 

Q.— Cannot  tell  whether  they  were 
large  or  small?  A. — No.  They  were 
not  very  small.  Some  of  them  were 
large  and  some  small.  It  was  not  a 
very  big  parcel. 

Q. — And,  of  course,  for  a  man  car- 
rying large  sums  of  money,  you  look- 
ed upon  this  as  a  small  amount?  A. — 
I  know  I  had  one  part  of  it  in  my  in- 
side vest  pocket  and  another  roll  in 
my  pants  pocket,  and  I  was  able  to 
take  care  of  it. 

Q. — And  you  would  have  some  of  it 
in  the  trunk?  A.— I  put  it  all  in  the 
trunk  when  I  did  not  want  to  be  both- 
ered with  it. 

Q. — At  all  events,  for  upwards  of  a 
month,  this  was  where  the  money  was, 
either  in  your  trousers  pocket,  your 
vest  pocket  or  in  your  trunk,  just  shift- 
ed as  your  necessities  might  warrant0 
A. — Just  as  it  suited  me — yes. 

Q.— And  you  told  us  that  you  drew 
that  money  from  the  bank  in  Toronto, 
with  the  exception  of  some  express 
orders  that  you  got  cashed.  What 
amount  came  on  express  orders0  A. 
—I  think  it  was    $1,200. 

Q.— So  then  you  would  have  drawn 
upwards  of  $800  out  of  the  Ontario 
Bank?  A. — I  do  not  know  that  I 
made  a  cheque  for  the  purpose.     I  was 
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paying  out  money  all  the  time.  I 
might  have  drawn  a  larger  amount. 

Q. — You  drew  to  such  an  extent  that 
you  had  over  $2,000  when  you  left  here 
to  go  to  the  Sault?  A. — 1  did  not  say 
that.  I  say  I  had  a  little  over  $2,000, 
the  sum  necessary  to  make  a  certain 
payment. 

Q. — You  told  us  I  think  that  you 
carried  that  around  with  you?  Do 
you  want  to  take  that  back?  A. — No. 
1  do  not  want  to  take  anything  back. 

(2689) 

Q. — Then,  we  will  stick  to  what  you 
did  say.  A. — If  you  will  do  that  there 
will  be  no  trouble. 

Q. — Then,  what  did  you  do  with 
that  money  after  you  came  down  on 
the  7th  July?  A.— Well.  I  do  not 
know.  I  paid  it  out.  I  have  not  got 
it   now. 

Q. — No.  How  much  did  you  pay 
out,  and  to  whom?  A. — I  could  not 
tell  you  that. 

Q. — You  paid  $i,ooo  of  it  to  Mr. 
Grant?  A. — I  did  not  fix  the  7th  July 
as  the  date  of  payment. 

Q. — But  you  say,  after  you  came 
back  on  that  trip?  A. — I  did  not  say 
that    either. 

Q. — Surely  we  want  to  fasten  you 
down  to  something.  You  said  you 
"went  away  about  the  nth  June,  and 
you  carried  that  money  around  with 
you,  and  then  you  came  back  to  To- 
ronto? A. — I  did  not  say  I  carried  the 
money   around  with   me. 

Q. — It  is  taken  down,  what  you  did 
say.  Then  you  came  back  on  the  7th 
July  to  Toronto?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then,  if  you  did  not  tell  us  when 
you  paid  Mr.  Grant  the  money,  tell  us 
now?  A. — Well.  I  am  not  so  certain  as 
to  whether  I  paid  Mr.  Grant  the  money 
before  I  went  away  or  after  I  came 
back. 

Q. — Surely  you  can  tell  us  that?  A. 
— I  am  not  going  to  fix  an  exact  date. 
Q. — You  told  us  you  took  this  money 
away  with  you?  A. — I  told  -Mr.  Fraser 
when  I  met  him  he  was  thinking  he 
would  not  get  help  with  his  protest.  I 
told  him  if  necessary  I  would  put  the 
money  up  for  the  protest. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Fraser  give  you  any 
part  of  the  money?  A. — I  have  not 
got  it  yet. 

(2690) 

Q. — Did  he  give  you  any  part  of  the 

money?  A. — No.  You  mean  to  de- 
posit? 

Q. — Yes?    A. — Oh,  no,  no. 

Q. — But  you  say  he  has  not  re- 
couped you  anything  in  respcci  of  it? 
A. — Not  as  yet. 

Q. — Now.  do  you  mean  to  tell  11s 
you  cannot  say  whether   you  paid  that 
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money  to  Mr.  Grant  in  June  or  in 
July?  A. — I  would  not  like  to  fix  the 
date. 

Q. — What  is  your  recollection?  A. 
— My  recollection  is  it  was  after  I  re- 
turned. 

U- — That  is  what  I  thought  you  said 
before.  Your  recollection  is  that  it 
was  after  you  returned  to  Toronto  on 
the  7th  July?  A. — I  make  that  state- 
ment for  this  reason.  I  had  the  money 
prepared  for  Mr.  Fraser.  I  expected 
him  to  call  again,  but  he  did  not  call 
and  I  did  not  know  who  to  give  it 
to  until  1  got  a  telephone  from  some 
one,  asking  me  about  it,  and  I  went 
to    .Mr.    Grant's   office. 

Q. — You  say  you  had  the  money 
prepared,  ready  to  pay  over?  A. — I 
expected  Mr.  Fraser  to  call  for  it. 

Q.— Where?  A. — At  the  Rossin 
House. 

Q. — Was  Mr.  Fraser  here  at  that 
time?     A. — He  was. 

Q. — How  long?  A. — I  am  speaking 
now  of  I  think  June  when  I  saw  Mr. 
Fraser. 

Q. — Then,  he  did  not  call?  A. — He 
did  not  call.  • 

Q. — So  then  you  went  back  to  the 
Sault  without  seeing  him?  A. — I  must 
have  done  so,  from  the  date  I  find  on 
this    slip. 

Q. — You  must  have  gone  back  to  the 
Sault  without  seeing  Mr.  Fraser.  That 
is  what  aids  your  memory  now  in  say- 
ing it  must  have  been  when  you 
came    here    in      the      early      part      of 

(2690^) 

July?  A. — I  would  not  say.  I  went 
to  Mr.  Grant's  office  in  response  to  a 
telephone.  Some  one  telephoned  me 
about    it. 

Q. — Your  best  recollection  is  that 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Fraser  did  not 
call,  and  that  you  took  the  money 
with  you  to  the  Sault,  it  must  have 
been  after  your  return? 

A.— Well.  I  do  not  say  I  took  the 
money  to  the  Sault.  I  merely  say  I 
had  some  money  with  me  all  the  time. 
I  had  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
Whether  I  took  it  all  to  the  Sault  or 
not   I   do  not   say. 

O691) 

Q. — Your  best   recollection  i-  that  it 
was   on   your   visit   in   the   early   part   ■>* 
July,    after    your    visit    here,    th 
paid    it    to    Mr.    Grant?       A.— I    might 
have  paid  it  to  him  before. 

Q. — What  is  your  best  recollection? 
A. — T  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  par- 
ticular recollection  as   to  date. 

Q.— 1  thought  a  little  while  ago  you 
reasoned  it  out  that  it  must  have  heen 
on   the  July  visit,  because  you  had  the 
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money,  and  expected  Fraser  to  call  for 
it  at  the  Rossin  House,  and  he  did  not 
do  it?  A. — I  expected  Fraser  to  call 
for  it  after  I  had  seen  him  and  pro- 
mised to  give  it  to  him,  but  he  did 
not  call  for  it,  and  I  know  I  had  the 
parcel  for  some  little  time  before  I  got 
rid   of  it. 

Q. — Was  the  parcel  you  speak  of  one 
containing  $1,000  exactly?  A. — Yes,  I 
put  a  thousand  dollars  in  a  parcel  and 
rolled   a   paper  around  it. 

Q. — Is  that  the  one  that  you  carried 
in  your  trousers'  pocket,  or  coat  poc- 
ket? A. — I  think  I  carried  that  in  my 
vest  pocket. 

Q. — So  that  you  were  bulging  out 
with  money  all  over?  A. — No,  I  did 
not  consider  I  was. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  carry  that  in 
your  vest  pocket — $r,ooo?  A. — I  could 
not   tell   you. 

Q. — A  week,  or  two  weeks,  or  three 
weeks,  or  how  long?  A. — I  had  it  in 
my  pocket  for  some  time.  T  took  it 
out  and  put  it 

Q. — How  long  were  you  carrying 
this  thousand  dollars  around  with  you 
altogether — three  or  four  weeks?  A. — 
I  could   not   tell   you.     T   do   not  know. 

Q. — Surely  you  can  tell  us  whether 
it  was   three   or  four  weeks?     A. — No. 

(2692) 

I  know  I  put  it  on  one  occasion,  when 
I  was  dressing,  changing  my  clothes,  I 
put  it  in  my  trunk.  Just  when  I  took 
it   out   and   used   it  again   or   put   it   in 

|jji.     .,,,.-!-..*     T     ^nnrof    tell     vr>n     (>\-'.'\\ 

Q. — Altogether  you  might  have  been 
carrying  it  around  ?  A. — I  might  not 
have  made  the  payment  until  I  came 
back,  or  I  might  have  made  it  before 
I  went  away. 

Q. — Them  if  you  did  not  make  the 
payment  until  you  came  back,  you  must 
have  been  carrying  that  thousand  dol- 
lars around  for  upwards  of  a  month? 
A. — T  was  carrying  a  considerable  sum, 
for   T   had   money  anyway. 

Q. — You  told  us  you  had  this  thou- 
sand dollars  separated  from  the  rest 
and  put  in  your  vest  pocket?  A. — I 
told  you  I  had  two  thousand  dollars — 
a   little    over   two   thousand   dollars. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  us  a  little  while  ago 
that  you  had  the  exact  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars  put  into  a  roll,  which 
you  carried  in  your  vest  pocket?  Is 
that  so  or  not?  A. — I  told  you  I  had 
separated  it  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
it  to  Mr.   Fraser. 

Q. — And  did  you  say  that  probably  if 
you  did  not  give  it  to  Mr.  Fraser  in 
June,  then  you  probably  carried  that 
around  in  your  trunk,  or  your  vest,  for 
over  a  month  until  you  came  back? 
A. — If  I  did  not  give  it,  I  certainly 
carried  it  around   until  I  did  give  it. 


Q. — And  your  recollection  is  that  you 
did  carry  it  around  for  a  considerable 
time?  A. — My  recollection  is  that  I 
carried  around  quite  a  sum  of  money. 

Q. — But  I  am  speaking  of  this  thou- 
sand dollars?  A. — I  am  not  fixing  the 
date  of  the  payment  of  the  thousand 
dollars. 

( 2693 ) 

Q. — So  that  you  cannot  pretend  to 
say  that  you  carried  it  for  over  a 
month  or  not — this  thousand  dollars? 
A. — Well,  I  would  not  fix  the  date. 

Q. — And  you  would  not  pledge  your 
oath  as  to  whether  you  carried  it  for 
over  a  month  or  not?  A. — That  par- 
ticular thousand  dollars  after  I  had 
separated  it? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — I  do  not  believe  I  had 
it   that   long. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not 
before  you  paid  it  over?  A. — Well,  I 
think  I  could  do  that. 

Q. — It  was  not  as  long  as  a  month? 
A. — I  do  not  think  so. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  have  it  in  the 
other  parcel  before  you  separated  it? 
A. — I  could  not  say.  I  had  it  for  some 
little   time. 

Q. — A  couple  of  weeks?  A. — Yes,  all 
of  that. 

Q. — You  had  it  in  the  larger  bundle 
before  you  separated  it  and  put  it  in  a 
bundle — this  one  thousand  dollars?  A. 
— It  might  have  been  that  length  of 
time.  I  cannot  fix  the  time.  I  had  it 
for    some   little   time,    anyway. 

Q. — Two  or  three  weeks,  probably, 
in  the  larger  parcel?  A. — I  might  have 
had  it  two  weeks,  and  I  might  not 
have   had  it  two  weeks. 

Q. — But  probably  you  did  have  it  for 
two  weeks  before  you  separated  it?  A. 
— I    might    have. 

Q. — Where  did  you  make  this  pro- 
mise to  Mr.  Fraser  about  putting  up 
the  money?  A. — I  met  him  first  at  the 
Parliament  buildings. 

Q. — When.     A. — Some  time  in  June. 

Q. — That  is  on  your  early  visit — 
June?     A. — That  is  my  recollection. 

(2694) 

Q. — You  were  only  in  Toronto  once 
in  June,  or  one  visit,  I  mean?  A. — I 
think   so. 

Q. — Then  you  met  him  at  the  Parlia- 
ment buildings,  and  what  was  the  dis- 
cussion that  you  had  with  him?  A. — 
Well,  he  was  talking  about  his  elec- 
tion, and  thinking  the  seat  could  be 
opened  if  the  protest  was  entered,  he 
could  not  get  much  help.  He  was 
looking  for  help. 

Q. — Did  he  ask  you  then  if  you 
would  ouf  i"1  thf»  den'is't?  A. — He 
asked  me  if  I   would  help  him. 
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Q. — What  did  you  say?  A. — I  told 
him  I  would  do  it. 

Q. — Did  you  have  the  money  in  your 
pocket  at  that  time?  A. — I  think  I 
had  it  in   my  trunk. 

Q. — But  you  did  not  give  it  to  him? 
A. — I  understood  he  was  to  call,  and 
he  did  not  call. 

Q. — And  left  town  before  you  did, 
I    suppose?     A.— I    do   not   know. 

Q. — In  whose  office  in  the  Parlia- 
ment buildings  was  it?  A. — I  met  him 
just  on  the  steps.  I  was  going  out  and 
he  was  going  in.  That  is  my  recol- 
lection of  it. 

Q — Any   particular   office?     A. — No. 

Q.— Did  you  have  a  discussion  with 
him  in  the  Parliament  buildings  in  an 
office?     A. — No. 

Q. — Was  that  the  only  discussion 
you  had  with  him  about  putting  up  the 
money?  A. — No,  he  came  down  to  the 
Rossin  House. 

Q.—  When?     A.— That  same  day. 

Q- — And  what  was  the  discussion 
that  took  place  then?  A.— Well,  the 
question  was  for  him  to  make  up  his 
mind  whether  he  would  go  on.  He 
went  away  to  see  his  solicitor. 

(2695) 

Q. — Had  he  made  up  his  mind  ?  A. 
— Not  fully  at  the  time.  He  said  he 
thought  he  and  his  friends  could  raise 
the  rest  of  the  money  to  take  care  of 
the  expenses  of  the  solicitor. 

Q. — Now,  then,  when  he  was  down 
at  the  Rossin  House,  you  had  the 
money  in  your  trunk  at  that  time  ?  A. 
— I  could  have  given  it  to  him  if  I  had 
wanted  to. 

Q. — You  did  not  give  it  to  him  ?  A. 
— No,  he  did  not  ask  for  it.  He  went 
to  see  his  solicitor  to  make  up  his 
mind-  whether  to  go  on. 

Q. — You  did  not  ascertain  from  him 
until  after  you  left  Toronto,  whether 
he  was  going  on  with  the  protest  or 
not  ?      A.— No,  I  do  not  say  that. 

Q. — What  is  your  recollection  ?  A. 
—My  recollection  is  that  he  did  not 
come  back  after  that,  and  ask  me  for 
the  money,  and,  of  course,  I  did  not 
go   hunting  him   up. 

Q. — And  up  to  the  time  that  you 
left  then,  you  did  not  know  whether 
he  had  definitely  decided  to  go  on  with 
the  protest  or  not  ?  A.— No,  I  did 
not   say  that. 

Q. — Do  you  say  that  you  did  ?  A. — 
I    say    I    might    have.  I      was    tele- 

phoned by  the  solicitor  asking  me  if  I 
had  made  some  arrangements  with 
Fraser,   and   I   said  yes. 

Q.— Is  that  all  you  said  ?  A.— Ye-, 
and  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Grant.  Now 
whether  that  took  place  before  I  left 
the  first  time  in  June,  or  when  I  came 
back  the  second  time  I  am   not  going 
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to  fix  definitely,  for  I  do  not  know.    I 
have  not  got  a  definite  recollection. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  it  was  in 
June  or  July  that  you  saw  Mr.  Fraser? 
A. — I  am  quite  sure  it  was  in  June  I 
saw  Mr.   Fraser. 

(2696) 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  conversation 
with  Mr.  Fraser  in  Gore  Bay  with  re- 
ference to  putting  up  the  deposit  ?  A. 
— No,  I  was  not  at  Gore  Bay. 

Q. — Did  you  see  him  any  other  place 
besides  the  Parliament  buildings  ?  A. 
» — I  met  him  at  the  Parliament  build- 
ings, and  I  met  him  at  the  Rossin 
House. 

Q. — But  did  you  see  him  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter  any  place  outside 
the  City  of  Toronto  ?      A. — No. 

Q.— You  had  no  conversation  with 
him  outside  the  city  of  Toronto  abDUt 
it  ?       A. — Not  about  the  protest. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  correspond- 
ence at  all  with  Mr.  Fraser  ?  A. — No. 
Q. — Anything  in  writing  pass  be- 
tween you  ?  A. — Not  with  Mr.  Fras- 
er. I  may  have  written  him,  but  I 
do  not  recollect  it,  though. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Grant  ?      A. — No. 

Q. — Did  you  write  to  him,  or  get 
any  letter  from  him  ?      A. — No. 

Q. — Where  did  you  give  the  money 
to  him  ?       A. — In  his   office,  'sir. 

Q.— A  packet  of  bills  ?  A..-— Yes, 
sir. 

Q—  Exactly  $1,000  ?  A.— That  is 
my  recollection. 

Q. — What  denomination  ?  A. — I  do 
not  know. 

Q. — Was  this  the  same  packet  that 
you  had  carried  around  in  the  vest 
pocket  that  you  gave  to  him  ?  A. — 
It  might  have  been.  I  might  have 
used  some  of  it,  and  might  have  re- 
placed  it. 

Q. — Can  you  say  whether  you  used 
any  of  that  thousand  dollars  that  you 
separated  and  put  into  a  package  ?  A. 
— I  think  I  did  usv  some  of  it.  and  then 
replaced  it  again  before  I  paid  it  over. 

(2697) 

Q. — Did  you  get  any  receipt  for  it  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Just  handed  it  over  ?  A. — Just 
handed  it  over. 

Q. — Did  not  ask  for  a  receipt  ?  A 
Mo,  sir. 

Q. — Trusting  and  confiding  about 
that  ?       A. — Quite   so. 

Q. — Then  on  the  7th  July  you  came 
back  and  remained  over  until  what 
date?  The  19th,  was  it?  \  -Well, 
you  have  been  asking  me  about  i 
ters.  I  think  I  had  a  letter  fr  m 
solicitor  at  Gore  Bay,  Mr.  Murray,  if 
1  am  not  mistaken. 

Q. — I    asked   if  you   had  any   corres- 
pondence with  Mr.   Grant  ?      A. — You 
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asked  me  if  I  had  any  correspondence 
about   a  protest. 

Q.— I  said  with  Mr.  Grant.  A.— 1 
understood  you  the  other  way. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  correspond-' 
ence  with  Mr.  Grant  ?  A. — No,  sir,  I 
did   not. 

Q. — If  you  have  correspondence  with 
anybody,  let  us  see  it.  A. — I  have  no 
correspondence,  but  I  say  I  have  a  re- 
collection of  hearing  from  someone  at 
Gore  Bay. 

Q. — At  all  events,  if  you  have  not 
got  the  letters  we  do  not  want  to  go 
into  them.       A. — No. 

Q. — Now,  you  drew  the  money  you 
say  from  the  Ontario  Bank.  ..Was 
that  the  Toronto  branch  ?  A. — I  do 
not  say  that.  I  say  I  drew  money 
from  the  Ontario  Bank.  I  did  not 
say  I  drew  that  particular  money. 

Q. — You  drew  money  which  appar- 
ently went  to  make  up  the  package 
that  you  had  ?  A. — It  might  not,  or 
it  might  have. 

(2698) 

Q. — You  are  taking  back  everything 
yon  told  me  before. 

Mr.  Riddell:  He  is  not. 

Witness:  I  will  not  allow  you  to  put 
it  just  as  you  want  to  put  it.  I  want 
to   give  it  my  way,  and  not  yours. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  And  I  propose  it  shall 
come  your  way,  but  I  want  you  to  be 
consistent.  You  told  us  you  got  it 
in  the  first  place  money  from  the  On- 
tario Bank.  A. — I  told  you  I  had  two 
thousand   dollars,   or   a   little    over. 

Q. — And  part  of  that  came  from  the 
Ontario  Bank?  A. — That  was  my  re- 
collection. 

Q.— And  the  thousand  dollars  that 
you  put  into  one  parcel  was  produced 
from  the  larger  parcel  of  two  thous- 
and dollars?    A. — That  is  right. 

Q. — Then,  I  think  we  have  a  right 
to  assume  that  probably  some  of  that 
came  from  the  Ontario  Bank?  A. — I 
also  told  you 

Q. — Never  mind  that.  A. — Pardon 
me.     I  also  told  you 

Q. — Answer  my  question,  please.  A. 
— I  have  answered  your  question,  and 
I  want  to  answer  it  fully,  I  am  giving 
the   evidence. 

Q. — But  you  are  not  making 
speeches?  A. — No.  If  vou  do  not  per- 
mit me   I   will   ask  their   honours. 

Q. — Your   counsel   will   ask  you. 

Mr.  Johnston:  You  should  give  him 
a  chance  to  answer. 

Witness:   I   wish  to   explain   it. 

The  Chancellor:  You  had  better  make 
your  statement  now. 

Witness:  I  also  told  you  I  had 
used  some  of  that  money  and  replaced 
it,  and  so  on.  As  well  as  drawing 
from  the  Ontario   Bank,  I  drew  some 


money  from  the  Farmers'  Trust  and 
Loan,  I  do  not  know  how  much,   but 

(2699) 

that  might  have  been  mixed  with  the 
other. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Anything  else  you 
want  to  add  now?  A. — No,  I  wished 
to   correct  you   in  that   matter. 

Q. — You  have  made  your  whole 
speech  now?  A. — No.  I  just  simply 
wanted  to  put  it  right. 

Q. — Where  is  the  Farmers'  Loan? 
A. — It  is  on  Church  street. 

Q. — Is  it  the  Farmers'  Loan?  Have 
you  given  us  the  right  name?  A. — 
Perhaps   I  have  not. 

Q. — I  thought  the  Farmers'  Loan 
had  gone  up?  A. — The  Home  Savings 
and    Loan. 

Q. — I  am  trying  to  help  you  out.  A. 
— Thank  you. 

Q. — But  you  are  quite  sure  you  got 
some  money  from  the  Ontario  Bank 
on  the  occasion  when  you  were  here 
in  June?     A. — Oh,  yes, 

Q. — We  can  depend  upon  that?  A. — 
I  think  so 

Q. — From  which  office  of  the  Ontario 
Bank  in  Toronto  did  you  get  it?  A. 
— I  usually  go  down  to  the  head  of- 
fice,   away   down    near    Front   street. 

Q .— Wellington— corner  Wellington 
and  Scott?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  say  you  usually  go  there. 
When  you  do  not  go  there,  what  other 
branch  do  you  go  to?  A. — I  might 
give  a  cheque  to  the  hotel,  and  have 
it   cashed    in    that   way. 

Q.— That  is  not  drawing  money  out 
of  the  bank?     A.— Well,  I   think  it  is. 

Q.--We  will  not  discuss  that.  But 
did  you  ever  draw  money  out  of  a 
branch  bank?     A. — In  Toronto? 

Q. — A  branch  of  the  Ontario  Bank 
in  Toronto?  A.— Oh,  no,  I  have  no 
deposits  in  branches. 

Q. — Have  you  an  account  in  the  On- 
tario Bank?     .A— I  have. 

(2700) 

Q. — Had  you  an  account  at  that 
time?    A.— I  had. 

Q. — How  many  years  have  you  had 
an  account  there'?  A.— I  have  had  an 
account  there  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  also  in  their  branch  at  Port  Ar- 
thur. 

Q. — And  any  moneys  you  would 
draw  from  the  bank  would  be  drawn 
from  the  office  on  the  corner  of  Scott 
and  Wellington?  A.— Either  that  or 
drawn  from  the  branch  at  Port  Arthur. 

Q. — I  am  confining  myself  to  To- 
ronto? A.— They  would  be  drawn 
from  that  bank  if  they  were  drawn  in 
Toronto. 
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Q. — Have  you  any  other  bank  ac- 
count here  except  in  the  Ontario 
Bank?  A. — I  have  in  the  Home  Sav- 
ings. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  you  drew 
any  money  from  the  Home  Savings 
to  make  up  this  thousand  dollar  par- 
cel? A. — No,  I  have  no  recollection  of 
that.  My  recollection  is  I  did  draw 
some  money  at  that  time,  or  about  that 
time.  It  may  have  been  mixed  up 
with   this. 

y. — At  all  events,  it  was  drawn  out 
of  your  own  account  in  the  Ontario 
Bank?     A. — It  was   my   own   money. 

Q. — Have  you  the  cheque  for  that? 
A.— No. 

Q. — But  we  can  assume  what  the 
cheque  was.  Did  you  draw  out  more 
than  one  sum  on  that  June  trip?  A. 
— I   might  have  drawn  several  sums. 

Q. — But  did  you  draw  out  more 
than  one  large  sum?  A. — I  cannot  tell 
you   that. 

Q. — Your  account  is  here,  is  it,  in 
the  bank?    A. — I  have  an  account  here. 

Q. — You  understand  what  I  mean. 
You  do  not  go  in  and  ask  them  to 
cash  a  cheque  and  charge  it  on  the 
Port  Arthur  branch?  A. — I  have  done 
that   frequently. 

(2701) 

Q. — You  know  what  I  mean.  I  wane 
to  know  if  you  have  a  deposit  ldger 
account  in  both  places?  A. — Yes,  I 
have. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  in  September 
last  seeing  Sheriff  Jackson  and  Cap- 
tain Sullivan  at  the  Rossin  House? 
A. — I  recollect  seeing  Sheriff  Jackson 
sometime   last   summer. 

Q- — Do  you  recollect  having  a  con- 
versation with  Sheriff  Jackson  at  that 
time?     A. — I    do. 

The   Chancellor:   Last  summer? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  September,  my  Lord. 
I  ask  him  about  September.  A.— Well. 
I  dp  not  know.  I  would  not  fix  the 
date. 

Q. — You  were  here  in  July?  A.— Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Were  you  here  in  August  at  all? 
A.— No. 

(2702) 

Q. — Were  you  here  in  September  ? 
A. — I  was. 

Q. — Now.  I  am  instructed  it  was 
in  September  that  the  conversation 
took  place  about  which  I  propose  t" 
ask    you?      A.— It    might    have. 

Q. — At  all  events,  you  recollect  see- 
ing Captain  Sullivan?  A. — Oh,  I  have 
seen  Captain   Sullivan. 

Q  —  Frequently.  1  suppose?  A. — I 
met    him    once    in    a    while. 

Q. — You  meet  him  so  frequently  that 
the    fact    of    seeing    him      would      not 
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impress  itself  upon  your  mind?  A. — 
I  never  recollect  having  any  conversa- 
tion with  him. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  Sheriff  Jack- 
son asking  you.  How  about  Mani- 
toulin,  at  that  time?  A. — No,  I  did 
not.  I  recollect  Sheriff  Jackson  talk- 
ing about   Manitoulin. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  him  say- 
ing anything  about  "How  about  Mani- 
toulin"?    A. — No,   I  do  not. 

Q. — Perhaps  this  will  recall  it  to 
your  mind.  You  were  standing  up 
and  patting  him  on  the  back,  and  said, 
do  not  bother  about  that,  we  have  got 
Manitoulin  all  right,  do  not  worry 
about  that,  we  have  got  Manitoulin  all 
right?     A. — I  did  not  say   that  to  him. 

Q. — Did  you  say  anything  to  that  ef- 
fect? A. — He  told  me  he  was  quite  sat- 
isfied that  Mr.  Gamey  would  support 
the  Government. 

Q. — I  am  asking  what  you  told  him? 
A. — Oh,  well,  what  do  you  say? 

Q. — I  want  to  know  what  you  say? 

Q. — My  question  is,  that  he  asked 
you  about  Manitoulin,  that  you  reach- 
ed out  your  hand,  patting  the  Sheriff 
on  the  back,  and  saying,  that  is  all 
right,      do      not      worry    about      that, 
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we  have  got  Manitoulin  all  right,  or 
anything  to  that  effect  ?  A. — No.  I 
told  the  Sheriff  that  I  heard  or  under- 
stood Gamey  was  going  to  support  the 
Government  and  he  told  me,  that  he  as- 
sured me,  that  he  could  vouch  for  it. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  what  he  toid 
you. 

Mr.    Riddell  :   We  will   have  it   out. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  My  learned  friend  will 
not    interrupt. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  The  witness  has  a 
right  to   make   his   statement. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  can  ask  him 
that  on  re-examination.  Mr  Ritchie 
does  not  ask  him  that.  He  asks  \vh  it 
he  told  Jackson.  He  did  not  tell  Jack- 
son, he  says,  what    is   imputed. 

Mr.    Ritchie  :   Do  you   recollect   who 
were   present   at   this   conversation   b  ■- 
tween    Sheriff   Jackson    and    yours 
A. — I   do  not.       I   do  not   believe  there 
was   anybody. 

Q. — You  have  no  recollection  of  any 
particular  person  ?  A. — No.  I  have 
not. 

Q. — Of  any  person  from  Manitoulin 
being   there  ~J       A. — No.   I   have   not. 

Q. — At  the  same  time  ?      A. — No. 

Q. — Did  you  know  that  that  money 
— that  that  deposit  had  been  paid  back 
to  Mr.  Grant  ?  A. — No,  I  was  n  t 
aware   of    that. 

Q. — Some  time  after  the  petition 
was  dismissed  ~?  A. — I  had  no  parti- 
cular knowledge   of  that. 
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Q. — You  knew  that  the  petition  was 
dismissed  ?       A. — I    understood    so. 

Q. — You  understood  that  ?  A. — 
YeSj   sir. 

Q. — As  far  back  as  October  last? 
A. — I    do   not    know    the    date. 

Q. — Do  you  tell  us  that  you  did  not 
make    any   inquiry      as      to      why     this 

(2704) 

money  was  not  refunded  to  you  ?  A. — 
I   had  not   seen   Mr.   Fraser. 

Q. — But  you  had  paid  this  money  to 
Mr.  Grant  ?  A. — I  assume  Mr. 
Grant  had  paid  it  in  on  account  of  the 
protest.  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  that. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  you  know  en- 
ough about  these  protest  matters,  that 
he  would  have  got  it  back?  A. — I  as- 
sume it  would  come  back. 

Q.— To  Mr.  Grant  ?  A.— I  did  not 
know   that. 

Q. — You  paid  it  to  Mr.  Grant  ?  A. 
—I  thought  it  would  go  to  Mr.  Fraser. 

Q. — Did  you  expect  Mr.  Grant,  as 
solicitor,  would  get  it  back  ?  A. — I 
supposed  Mr.  Grant  was  acting  for 
Mr.    Fraser. 

The  Chancellor  :  Do  I  understand 
that  no  part  of  this  money  has  been  re- 
funded to  you  yet  ?  A. — No,  my 
Lord. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  He  has  never  asked 
for  it  ?  A. — I  never  saw  Mr.  Fraser 
until  he  was  here  as  a  witness. 

Q. — You  never  asked  Mr.  Grant  for 
it    either  ?       A. — No. 

Q. — And  up  to  the  present  time  you 
have  not  got  a  dollar  back  ?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — Now,  can  you  tell  us  this.  You 
had  a  conversation  you  say  with  Mr. 
Gamey  in  the  latter  part  of  June  of 
last  year  on  the  railway  train,  when  he 
said  to  j'ou  or  led  you  to  believe  ?  A. 
— June  or  July  ? 

Q. — You  said  the  latter  part  ot  June 
or  the  first  few  days  of  July  ?  A. — I 
think   so. 

Q. — Xow,  was  it  before  or  after  that 
conversation  that  you  paia  this  $i,ooo 
to  Mr.  Grant.  A. — It  was  before  that 
conversation. 

(2705) 

Q. — It  was  before  that  conversation 
you  paid  that  to  Mr.  Grant  ?  A. — 
That  is  my  recollection. 

Q. — Then  didn't  it  occur  to  you  to 
at  once  communicate  with  Mr.  Grant 
and  tell  him  not  to  go  on  with  the  pro- 
test, to  withdraw  it,  because^  you  had 
the  assurance  of  Gamey  that  he  would 
give  an  independent  support  to  the 
Government.  A. — I  took  that  for 
what  it  was  worth.  I  did  not  discuss 
that  with  Mr.  Grant.  I  did  say  to 
Mr.  Stratton  that  Gamey  said  he 
would    support    the    Government. 


Q. — I  did  not  ask  what  you  told 
Stratton.  You  had  put  up  your 
.money.  You  had  given  it  to  Mr. 
Grant.  You  had  this  conversation 
subsequently  with  Mr.  Gamey  in  which 
he  said  he  was  going  to  give  the  Gov- 
ernment an  independent  support.  I 
ask  you  why  then  you  did  not  com- 
municate with  Air.  Grant  andMell  him 
that  there  was  no  necessity  of  going 
on  with  the  protest  ?  A. — I  told  Mr. 
Grant  I  had  sent  a  man  to  Manitou- 
lin — after  his  making  inquiries  that  that 
man's  report  was  that  he  could  not  get 
very  strong  evidence  against  Mr. 
Gamey. 

Q. — You  told  us  before  that  the  con- 
versation about  sending  the  man  to 
Manitoulin  was  in  June,  when  you  were 
here  ?  A. — Well,  I  am  not  fixing  Hie 
date  of  it  now. 

Q. — I  am  trying  to  fix  the  date  by 
particular  circumstances.  Could  you 
tell  us  now  that  it  was  before  your  in- 
terview in  the  latter  par*-  of  June  or 
the  beginning  of  July,  that  is  the  in- 
terview on  the  railway  train  ?  You 
say  it  was  before  that  that  you  paid 
the  money  to  Mr.  Grant  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q.— We  are  clear  about  that  ?  A. — 
I   think  so.       That  is   my  recollection. 

(2706) 

Q. — Then  in  the  latter  part  of  June 
you  say  you  had  the  assurance  of  Mr. 
Gamey  that  he  was  going  to  give  the 
Government  an  independent  support  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — I  ask  you  then,  why  did  you  not 
at  once  communicate  with  Mr.  Grant 
and  tell  him  the  conversation  you  had 
and  suggest  that  it  might  not  be  ad- 
visable to  go  on  with  the  protest  ?  A. 
—Well,  I   did  not  do  so.  did     not 

think   it   was   my   business   to   do   so. 

Q- — Can  you  give  me  any  reason 
why  you  did  not  ?  A.— I  had  my  own 
doubts  about  it.  I  thought  when  Mr. 
Gamey  got  with  his  Conservative 
friends  he  might  not  be  so  courageous 
as    when    he    was    alone. 

Q- — You  have  already  sworn  in  the 
box,  and  I  asked  you  that  advisedly— 
you  swore  that  you  did  believe  Mr. 
Gamey  when  he  made  that  statement 
to  you  ?  A.— I  say  so  now.  I  think 
Mr.  Gamey  was  in  earnest  on  that  day. 

Q- — And  your  believing  it,  why  did 
you  not  at  once  communicate  with  Mr. 
Grant  and  tell  him  what  he  had  said, 
and  ask  about  the  advisability  of  go- 
ing on  ?  A. — I  had  already  conveyed 
to  Mr.  Grant  that  I  did  not  think  there 
was  very  strong  evidence  in  that  case. 

Q- — All  the  more  reason  then,  was 
there  not,  that  you  should  intimate  to 
him  that  in  view  of  Carney's  state- 
ment the  protest  should  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with  ?  A. — Well,  I  did  not  see 
him. 
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Q. — You  did  not  write  him  ?       A. — 
I    was   not   looking  after   that  part   of 
the  business. 

Q. — But  your  money  was  up  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Your  $1,000  ?      A. — Yes,  sir. 

(2707) 

Q. — Without  security?  A. — Without 
security.     1  thought  it  was  all  right. 

Q. — And  yet  you  pledge  your  oath 
that  although  this  money  was  up,  and 
you  had  no  security  for  it,  that  when 
you  got  the  assurance  he  was  going 
to  give  an  independent  support  to  the 
Government,  you  did  not  communicate 
with  Mr.  Grant  to  whom  you  had  paid 
the  $1,000?     A. — I   did  not  say  that. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  did  you  com- 
municate? A. — I  thought  my  money 
was  perfectly  sate. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you,  did  you  as  a 
fact  communicate  with  Mr.  Grant  and 
tell  him?     A. — I    did   not. 

Q. — Then  you  have  already  said  that 
what  led  to  the  conversation  in  July 
was  the  protest,  or  in  June  1  should 
have  said — the  conversation  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  June  on  the  railway  train? 
A. — That  was  one  of  the  matters. 

Q. — That  was  one  of  the  matters  dis- 
cussed, and  it  was  in  the  course  of  dis- 
cussing that  matter  that  he  made  the 
statement,  was  it  not,  about  seeing 
some  of  his  friends,  and  he  was  going 
to  give  an  independent  support  to  the 
Government?  A. — Pie  told  me  he  had 
seen  his  friends  since  our  interview  at 
the  Rossin  House,  that  he  had  seen 
his  friends,  and  that  he  had  told  them 
what  his  intentions  were,  in  support- 
ing the  Government,  and  that  they  had 
agreed  with  him,  and  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  so. 

Q. — Couldn't  you  as  well  have  an- 
swered my  question?  I  asked  you,  did 
this  statement  he  made  at  that  time 
—did  that  arise  out  of  the  discussion 
of  the  protest?  Was  it  in  connection 
with  that?  A. — I  can  answer  that. 
That  was  one  of  the  matters  discussed. 

(2708) 

Q. — Was  it  in  connection  with  that? 
A. — It  was  in  connection  with  that, 
and  with  the  discussion  of  the  smelter 
and  so  on. 

Q. — It  was  in  connection  with  both, 
that  this  statement  was  made?  A. — I 
do  not  place  any  particular  connec- 
tion. I  think  it  was  more  in  refer- 
ence to  the  protest  than  anything  else. 

Q. — I  should  think  so.  It  was  mure 
in  reference  to  the  protest  than  any- 
thing else,  because  you  say  you  went 
on  to  tell  him  that  if  that  were  •-". 
then  it  was  likely  that  the  protesl 
would  not  be  pushed?  A. — I  pave  him 
that  as  my  opinion. 
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Q. — You  knew  of  course  at  that 
time  the  protest  had  been  put  in 
against  him.  Why  didn't  you  write? 
A. — I  did  not  know.  I  knew  I  had 
furnished  the  deposit.  I  knew  that 
Mr.  Fraser  was  intending  to  go  on, 
but  what  had  been  done  I  did  not 
know  until  1  met  Mr.  Gamey.  He 
told  me  it  had  been  entered. 

Q. — He  told  you  the  protest  had 
been  entered.  That  being  so.  did  you 
tell  him  that  you  had  put  up  the 
money?    A.— No,  I  did  not. 

Q. — Did  you  lead  him  to  believe  you 
did  not  know  anything  about  the  pro- 
test, or  was  any  statement  made  by 
you  about  it?  A. — I  did  not  make  any 
statement  to  him  about  it,  other  than 
what  I  have  said  in  answer,  that  I  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  if  he  was  a 
supporter  of  the  Government,  as  he 
said  he  was,  that  it  would  not  be 
pressed. 

Q. — And  then  it  did  not  occur  to  you, 
in  view  of  that — in  view  of  your  be- 
lief in  the  honesty  of  his  statement, 
that    you    ought    to    have    written    to 

(2709) 

Mr.  Grant  to  inform  him  of  the  state- 
ment that  had  been  made  to  you?  A. 
— No,  I  did  not-  I  thought  Mr.  Gam- 
ey would  look  after  that  himself.  I 
did  not.  have  any  charge  of  it.  I  did 
not  think  of  it  and  did  not  do  it. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  one  who 
was  aware,  up  to  the  7th  July,  that  Mr. 
Gamey's  election  was  to  be  protested? 
A. — Well,  I  thought  I  was.  I  under- 
stood from  Mr.  Fraser  that  he  was 
going  to  go  on  with  the  protest. 

Q. — Outside  of  this,  do  you  know 
any  person  who  knew  it? — outside  of 
yourself  and  Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Fra- 
ser?    A. — No. 

Q. — Was  there  a  protest  against  you 
in   the   election?     A. — No. 
„  Q. — Did  you  tell  any  person     about 
that? 

Mr.     Riddell:    About    what? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Did  you  tell  anybody 
prior  to  the  7th  July  that  Gamey's 
election  was  to  be  protested?  A. — I 
do  not  know.      1   might   have. 

Q. — Prior  to  your  second  visit  to  To- 
ronto? A. — I  have  no  recollection  of 
doing  so.     I   do  not   recall  it. 

Q. — To  the  best  of  your  recollection, 
you  did  not?  A. — I  might  have  said 
so. 

Q. — Now.   you   say   in   June   you   had 
a  conference  or   consultation  with  Mr. 
[1  ~J     A. — Yes,   I   met    Mr.    Grant   at 
the    Parliament    Buildings. 

Q. — That  was  in  your  early  June 
visit?     A. — That    is   my    recollection. 

Q.—  Ami  then  you  say,  without  men- 
tioning   Mr.    Gamey's    name,    you    told 
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him  at  that  time  you  had  heard  that 
he  was  likely  to  give  an     independent 

(2710) 

support  to  the  Ross  Government?  A. 
—I  do  not  think  that  I  did  tell  him 
on  that  occasion  at  all.  I  did  not  say 
anything  about  it. 

Q. — Then  am  I  mistaken?  A. — I 
think  you  are. 

Q. — I  certainly  thought  that  was  my 
recollection,  that  you  told  him  in  the 
early  June  visit  when  you  were  speak- 
ing      A. — When      I    was    here      in 

June,  I  did  not  fix  it  as  being  the  date 
I  first  met  Mr.  Grant.  I  rather  think 
that  was  when  I  saw  Mr.  Grant  the 
second  time  at  his   office. 

Q. — I  was  speaking  of  the  interview. 
Did  you  have  any  interview  with  Mr. 
Grant  between  the  4th  and  nth  June? 
You  said,  yes,  you  had.  You  had  one 
at  the  Parliament  Buildings.  And 
you  told  me  you  were  afterv/ards  in 
his  office?     A. — Yes. 

Q— Am  I  right  in  that?  A.— I  think 
you  are  right  in  that. 

Q. — Then,  at  the  Parliament  build- 
ings what  was  discussed?  A. — Oh,  the 
question  of  these  protests. 

Q. — The  Manitoulin  protests?  A. — 
Yes,   it  was  mentioned. 

Q. — What  was-  said  about  it?  A. — I 
cannot  tell  you. 

Q. — Now,  give  us  your  best  recol- 
lection   of   that. 

The  Chancellor:  What  is  that?  What 
he   told    Mr.    Grant? 

Mr.  Riddell:  Yes,  my  Lord,  at  the 
Parliament  Buildings.  You  say  you 
met  him  at  the  Parliament  Buildings. 
What  did  you  say  about  the  Mani- 
toulin election?  A. — I  think  I  told 
him  that  the  information  I  had  did  not 
show  there  was  very  strong  evidence. 

Q. — Now,  did  you  at  that  interview 
say  to  him  that  you  had  heard  that 
Mr.  Gamey  might  give  an  independent 
support  to  the  Government?  A. — I 
have  no  recollection  of  it. 

(2711) 

Q. — Did  you  at  the  interview  you  had 
with  Mr.  Grant  in  his  office  say  any- 
thing about  that  ?  A. — I  don't  recollect 
that,  but  I  think  it  would  be  quite 
likely  I  should. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  ?  A. — No,  I  do 
not  recollect. 

Q. — My  recollection  is  that  you  stat- 
ed most  positively  before  that  it  was 
at  your  June  visit  to  Toronto  some 
time  during  the  June  visit  to  Toronto 
that  you  told  him  that  you  understood 
or  had  heard  that  Mr.  Gamey  was  to 
give  an  independent  support  to  the 
Ross  Government  ?  A. — I  do  not  think 
I  put  it  that  way. 


The  Chancellor  :  What  he  did  say 
before  was  this  :  "What  I  told  Grant 
was  that  Gamey  was  talking  as  if  he 
was  going  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment." 

Witness  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  He  is  put- 
ting in  the  word,  "independent"  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  am  not  putting  it  in 
for  that  purpose.  I  am  fixing  the  time 
you  gave  the  intimation  ?  A — It  was 
common  rumor  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion or  before  the  election  that  Gamey 
was  likely  to  support  the  Government. 
I  heard  it  before  I  met  Gamey. 

Q. — There  is  no  necessity  of  having 
so  much  put  down  upon  the  notes.  I 
want  to  fix  in  your  mind  a  certain  com- 
munication in  order  to  test  your  mem- 
ory as  to  what  happened  on  a  certain 
other  event.  Was  it  in  June  you  had 
this  conversation  when  you  intimated 
to  Mr.  Grant  that  there  was  a  pos- 
xibilty,  that  you  had  heard  there  was  a 
possibility,  if  you  like  to  put  it  in  that 
way,  of  Mr.  Gamey  giving  an  independ- 
ent support  or  that  he  had  been  talking 
that  way  ?  A. — Well,  I  think  it  was 
before  the  7th  July. 

(2712) 

Q.— Then  ,if  it  was  before  the  7th  July 
it  would  follow  it  must  have  been  in 
the  early  June  visit  ?  A. — I  do  not 
put  it  in  your  language.  I  simply  say 
that  I  said  to  Mr.  Grant,  in  an  incid- 
ental way.  that  Gamey  was  talking  of 
giving  the  Government  support. 

Q_That  will  do.  Do  not  go  one 
step  further.  Was  that  during  your 
June  visit  ?  A.— I  think  it  was. 

Q. — Now,  did  you  pay — can  you  fix 
in  your  mind  whether  you  paid  the 
money  to  Mr.  Grant  before  or  after 
you  had  that  conversation  with  him  ? 
A.— Well,  I  think  it  was  at  the  time  or 
about  that  time. 

Q. — You  think  it  was  about  that  time. 
You  swear  to  that  ?  A.— Well,  I  think 
it  was  before  the  7th  June- 

Q—  Before  the  7th  June  ?  A.— 7th 
July,  I  mean. 

Q —You  think  it  was  before  the  7th 
July.  Have  you  an  independent  recol- 
lection of  having  paid  it  to  him  at  that 
time  ?  A. — I  have  not.  I  will  not 
swear  to  the  date  I  paid  it. 

Q. — Whom  did  you  send  up  to  Mani- 
toulin ?  Who  was  the  man  that  you 
sent  up  there  to  hunt  up  evidence? 
A. — Well,  I  can  give  the  name  if  it  is 
proper  I  should  do  so. 

Q. — Is  there  any  objection  to  giving 
it  ?  A. — The  man  might  not  care  to 
have  his  name  mentioned. 
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Q. — There  was  nothing  wrong  about 
sending  up  a  man  ? 

Mr.  Riddell  :  How  is  that  evidence 
here  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  Mr.  Grant  mention- 
ed the  name. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  This  is  another  name, 
my  Lord.  Tt  surely  cannot  be  evidence 
here. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Let  us  have  both  names. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  do  not  suppose 
it  is  necessary  to  have  it,  if  Mr.   Con- 

(2712^) 

mee  objects. 

Witness  :  I  would  tell  my  learned 
friend,  my  Lords,  if  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  that. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  I  know  the  name  and 
will   tell   my  learned  friend. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Then  if  you  have  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  made 
public,  I  have  no  reason,  and  I  do  not 
know  why  the  man  himself  should 
care. 

The  Ohancellor  :  Counsel  says  he  will 
tell  you. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Was  he  from  Toronto  ? 
A — No,  he  was  from  Port  Arthur. 

Q- — You   told   us   before   you   put  up 

two  other  deposits  of  $t,ooo  each  ?  A. 

I  did  not. 

Q.— That  you  had  put  up  another  ? 
A.— I  did  not  tell  you  that.  I  do  not 
know  that  you  have  a  right  to  ask- 
that   question. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  I  do  not  think  that  is 
evidence. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  asked  him  if  he  put 
up  two  other  deposits  of  $1,000  in 
connection   with   the   election. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  I  object  to  that. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  do  not  think  you 
should  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  was  soing  to  follow 
it  up  by  asking  him  whether  he  knew 
these  monies  came  from  a  general  cam- 
paign fund  ?  A — I  will  answer  that. 
I  know  they  did  not — any  money  I  put 
up. 

The  Chancellor  :  If  it  is  restricted  to 
the  time  between  August  and  Septem- 
ber and  <ui  until  March,  the  period  this 
inquiry  covers,  you  can  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Take  it  from  August 
on.  Did  you  know  that  there  was  a 
campaign  fund  in  August  ?  A.— 1  did 
not. 

(2713) 

Q. — A  general  campaign  fund  ?  A. — 
I  did  not, 

Q.— Had  you  heard  of  it  ?  A. — 1  had 
not. 

Q. — So  you  pledge  your  oath  so  Far 
as   your   knowledge    goes   thai    so    far 
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as  your  recollection  goes  there  was  :io 
general  campaign  fund  ?  A — Oh,  no. 
I  say  I  did  not  'have  anything  to  do 
with  any  general  campaign  fund,  or 
know  anything  about  it. 

Q. — So  far  as  your  knowledge  or  in- 
formation goes  there  was  none  ?  A. — 
I  can  simply  say  I  did  not  know  of  it. 

Q. — Then  you  do  not  say  you  did 
not  have  information  about  it  ?  A. — 
I  had  no  knowledge  of  it. 

The  Chancellor  :  We  have  assumed 
there  was  a  campaign  fund.  The  inquiry 
is  the  condition  of  it  in  August,  Sep- 
tember and  on  until  March,  the  period 
which   this   inquiry  covers. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  If  that  is  covered  by 
your  Lordship's  ruling  of  yesterday,  I 
shall  not  go  further  into  it. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  period  over 
which  this  inquiry  extends.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Gamey  he  was  first  ap- 
proached in  August.  We  have  covered 
the  whole  period. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Of  course  your  Lord- 
ship's ruling  also  covers  the  question 
as  to  whether  he  had  made  subscrip- 
tions to  a  fund  after  August- 
Witness  :  I  made  no  subscriptions  af- 
ter August. 

Mr.   Ritchie  :  Or  any  in  July  ? 

Mr.  Riddell  :  That  is  already  ruled 
out. 

(27 14) 

The  Chief  Justice  :  "After  the  1st 
of  August."  can  be  asked. 

The  Chancellor  :  And  down  to 
March  inclusive,  down  to  the  meeting 
of  the  House.  That  is  the  period-  for 
investigation. 

Witness  :  I  can  answer  his  question 
if  he  wants  me  to. 

Re-examined   by   Mr.    Riddell  : 

Q. — What  was  the  scheme  as  to  the 
smelter?  Was  it  .that  the  Government 
was  to  build  the  smelter,  or  how  was 
it"J  A. — A  general  discussion,  the  re- 
s-It of  which  was  that  there  was  some 
talk  of  Mr.  Gamey  forming  a  company, 
interesting  some  parties  with  himself, 
for  the  purpose   of  building  one. 

Q. — And  the  Government  were  to  as- 
sist in  the  way  you  speak  of?  A. — 
There  was  no  understanding  with  the 
Government,  hut  1  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Government  might  be  in- 
duced to  do  so. 

Q. — Then  you  were  asked  what  you 
had  hear  arc  regards  as  regards  Mr. 
Gamey's  position  before  and  druing  the 
election.  What  had  you  heard  about 
that^  V  I  had  heard  not  very  much 
before,  but  after  the  election  1  had 
heard  thai  Mr.  Gamey  was  regarded 
by  a  ureal  many  Liberals  as  an  Inde- 
pendent. 
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Q. — A  great  many  Liberals  where? 
A. — On  Manitoulin  Island. 

Q. — Had  you  heard  that  before  the 
conversation  which  you  had  with  him 
in  June?  A. — Yes,  I  had,  general  ru- 
mor. 

Q. — Then  on  that  interview  which 
you  had  with  him  on  the  train,  do  you 
remember  where  he  got  on  the  train? 
A. — No,  I  do  not.  I  do  not  remember 
where  he  got  on. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  where  the 
train  was  when  he  first  spoke  to  you? 
A. — I  was  in  the  seat,  in  the  passenger 
coach, 

(2715) 

Q. — But  I  mean  whereabouts  on  the 
line  between  Sudbury  and  the  Sault? 
It  was  on  the  line  between  Sudbury  and 
the  Sault?  A. — We  were  somewhere 
between  Whitefish  and  Cuttler. 

Q. — That  is  the  station  at  which  Mr. 
Gamey  got  off?  A. — I  think  Mr.  Ga- 
mey  got   off   at   Cutler. 

Q. — Then  what  was  it  that  was  stated 
to  Mr.  Grant  as  regards  Mr.  Gamey's 
position?  A. — I  think  it  was  previous 
to  that  that  I  had  said  to  Mr.   Grant. 

Q. — And  what  was  it  that  you  did  say 
to  him?  A. — Oh  just  that  there  was  a 
talk  of  Gamey  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Q. — Did  you  say  anything  else?  A. 
— No. 

Q. — You  said  somthing  to  my  learn- 
ed friend  about  him  getting  among  his 
political  friends.  A. — He  told  me  after 
the  interview  which  we  had  had  in 
the  Rossin  House,  which  was  previous 
to  the  time  I  met  him  on  the  train,  that 
he  had  seen  his  political  friends,  and 
discussed  with  them  the  question  of 
whether  he  should  or  should  not  in  the 
interests  of  the  constituency  support 
the  Government. 

Q. — When  you  were  talking  to  Mr. 
Grant  were  you  of  the  belief  then  that 
Mr.  Gamey  was  certain  to  support  the 
Government?     A. — Not  at  all. 

Q. — What  did  you  say?  What  was 
your  idea?  A. — I  have  not  even  got 
a  definite  recollection  that  I  did  dis- 
cuss that  feature  with  Mr.  Grant,  but 
I  say  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  I 
passed  the  remark  that  there  was  talk 
of  Mr.  Gamey  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment. I  did  not  say  to  Mr.  Grant  that 
I  personally  had  had  a  conversation 
with  him. 

Q. — You  told  my  learned  friend  Mr. 
Ritchie  that  on  the  train  you  believed 
that  Mr.  Gamey  was  sincere.  What  do 
you  mean  by  that? 

(2716) 

The  Chancellor  :     In  earnest  he  said. 
Witness  :        He    impressed    me    that 


way,  or  I  do  not  think  he  would  have 
said  to  me  what  he  did  in  respect  to 
the  Sault  Election. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  He  was  in  earnest  at 
that  time?  A. — That  is  what  I  thought. 

Q. — Then  what  did  you  say  to  Mr. 
Stratton?  A. — Well,  when  I  met  Mr. 
Stratton,  I  do  not  recollect  the  date — 
but  I  said  to  him  that  Gamey  was  talk- 
inging  of  supporting  the  Government, 
and  that  he  had  told  me  that  he  intend- 
ed to  support  the  Government,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  think  I  mentioned  to 
him  that  when  he  got  down  here 
amongst  his  friends,  that  he  might  not 
stay  with  that  resolution  as  well  . 

Q. — Now,  had  you  said  anything  of 
that  kind  to  Mr.  Grant,  as  to  Gamey 
getting  down  among  his  political 
friends?  A. — I  never  mentioned  that 
to   Mr.    Grant. 

Q. — Are  you  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
large  sums  of  money  about  with  you? 
A. — I  have  frequently  carried  consider- 
able sums — yes. 

Mr.  Blake  :     All  northern  people  do. 

Mr.  Riddell  Now  we  will  have  a 
clack  of  laughter  when  we  get  an  ans- 
wer of  that  kind. 

Mr  Blake  :  All  northern  people  do 
I   suppose. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  If  you  really  mean  it, 
I    will   take   that  statement. 

Q. — Are  you  frequently  at  the  Parlia- 
ment Buildings  ?  A. — Frequently  when 
I   am  in  the  city. 

Q. — Can  you  recollect  who  was  pre- 
sent at  that  interview  with  Sheriff 
Jackson?  A. — I  cannot.  I  do  not 
think  there  was  anybody. 

(2717) 

Q. — Tell  us  what  did  take  place  at 
that  interview?  A. — Well,  Sheriff  Jack- 
son— I  met  him  at  the  Rossin  House, 
and  I  knew  the  man  before,  but  I  did 
not  recognize  him  at  that  time,  and  he 
introduced  himself.  He  let  me  know 
who  he  was.  And  then  we  commenced 
discussing  Manitoulin,  and  he  stated — 
he  told  me  that  he  was  quite  satisfied 
from  what  Gamey  had  told  him  that 
Gamey  would  support  the  Government. 

Q. — And  was  there  anything  else 
said  that  you  recall — anything  said  by 
you  ?  A. — Well.  I  understood  from  Mr. 
Jackson  that  he  was  encouraging  Mr. 
Gamey  in  that  course. 

Q. — Naturally  in  the  right  course. 
A. — And  I  think  I  rather  commended 
him    for    that    perhaps. 

Q. — Then  do  you  remember  when 
that  was?  A. — I  do  not  fix  the  date. 
Sometime  during  the  summer. 

Q. — A  gentleman  who  has  been  call- 
ed,  Captain  Sullivan,  has  been  spoken 
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of.  Was  he  present  at  that  interview? 
A. — He  was  not. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  There  was  something 
I  did  not  ask  you  about.  When  was 
this  you  made  any  statement  to  Mr. 
Stratton? 

Mr.  Riddell  :  You  asked  him  about 
that. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  did  not  ask  him  the 
particulars.     I    stopped   his   answer. 

Witness  :     I  could  not  say,  sir. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  has  not  fixed 
the  time  in  either  case. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  You  had  a  list  of  your 
dates. 

The  Chancellor  :  "I  told  Mr.  Strat- 
ton afterwards  when  I  saw  him  what 
Mr.  Gamey  had  said."  That  is  what 
he  told  you. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  But  he  did  not  give  the 
details.     I  stopped  him. 

(2718) 

The  Chancellor  :  And  he  did  not  give 
the  time  either. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  You  were  not  at  the 
Rossin  House  during  August  ?  A — 
No,   sir. 

Q.— And  then  the  next  time  you 
were  at  the  Rossin  House  would  be 
the    i/th   September  ?       A.— Yes,    sir. 

Q  — So  that  it  would  be  probably  at 
that  time  in  September  you  had  the 
discussion  with  Stratton  ?  A. — It 
might  be — yes. 

Q. — You  cannot  say  ?  A.— I  would 
not  want  to  fix  the  time. 

Q.— You  cannot  put  it  any  nearer 
than  that  ?  A. — It  might  have  been 
on  towards  the  last  of  July.  I^was 
here  up  to  the  19th. 

Q. — Or  it  might  have  been  in  Sep- 
tember ?  A. — It  might  have  been  in 
September. 

Q—  You  cannot  fix  it  either  way  ? 
A. — I  would  not  want  to  fix  the  date. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  That  will  do.  Mr.  Con- 
mee,   thank  you. 

(2719) 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Now,  unless  your 
Lordships  think  that  any  evidence  as 
to  any  other  facts  should  be  given  by 
us,  or  should  be  produced  by  us,  this 
closes  our  evidence  in  reply  to  the 
evidence  in  support  of  the  charges 
made  by  the  prosecution.  We  have  a 
great  many  witnesses,  a  lar.ee  number 
of  facts  have  been  investigated.  After 
considering  it,  on  the  rising  of  the 
court  yesterday,  we  concluded  that  no 
good  end  could  be  gained  by  prolong- 
ing the  investigation,  and  by  bringin-; 
in  perhaps  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
that  could  only  be,  if  T  may  use  tho 
word,  ornamental,  more  than  anything 
else.  As  to  any  other  branches  of  the 
case,    any     collateral      branches,      they 
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may  perhaps  be  dealt  with  at  some  fu- 
ture time.  On  consideration,  w*i 
thought  it  wouid  De  proper  to  close  the 
evidence  with  Mr.  Conmee's  testimony, 
unless,  as  I  said,  your  Lordships  think 
some  other  witnesses  should  be  called, 
or  any  other  facts  should  be  spoken 
to. 

The  Chancellor  :  There  is  one  mat- 
ter charged  in  this  investigation  with 
respect  to  Jones  of  Beeton,  and  evid- 
ence has  been  given  by  Gamey  on  that 
point.  That  is  a  matter  I  thought, 
and  my  brother  thinks,  should  be  clear- 
ed up. 

There  is  also  another  matter  with 
reference  to  the  receipt  of  the  AyU-s- 
worth  letter  by  the  Premier,  which  has 
not  been  cleared  up.  It  reached  him 
in  some  way,  we  do  not  know  how. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Excepting  that  we 
traced  the  letter. 

The  Chancellor  :  We  do  not  know 
when  it  reached  his  hands,  or  how  it 
reached  his  hands.  There  is  a  gap  in 
the  evidence  at  that  point.  We  do  riot 
know    whether    it   was    by   mail   or   by 

(2720) 

interview.  I  forget  exactly  how 
Gamey  put  it.  I  forget  exactly  what 
Gamey  says  he  djd  with  the  letter.  He 
rather  put  it  on  Frank  Sullivan.  There 
is  a  haze  about  it.  The  Premier 
might  clear  that  up. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Or  perhaps  his  pri- 
vate  secretary. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  reached  '.he 
Premier's  hands,  and  was  found  there. 
I  refer  to  the  Aylesworth  letter. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Then  the  next  point 
your  Lordships  spoke  of  was  Jones. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  has  been  as- 
persed in  some  way,  and  a  gloss  put 
upon  his  letters,  that  there  was 
den  meaning  underneath  them,  and 
that  he  was  referring  to  somebody  as 
the  "acting  manager."  Gamey  said 
that  was  some  individual  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.   I   forget   who. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  Mr.  Harcourt.  I  think, 
he  said. 

The  Chancellor:  I  think  we  would 
probably  call  Mr.  Jones,  if  counsel  did 
not  intervene.  We  would  examine 
him  ourselves. 

Those  are  the  only  two  matters  that 
occur  to  me  at  present,  as  material  on 
the  face  of  these  charges.  The  Jones' 
matter  has  special  attention  given  to 
it  from  the  statement  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  As  regards  Mr.  Jones, 
we  would  desire  to  cross-examine  our- 
selves. 

The  Chancellor  :  Well,  put  him  in  the 
box. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  may  say  we  have 
considered  the  question  of  the  Jones' 
matter,  and  we  thought  there  was  ab- 
solutely no  evidence  whatever  connect- 
in-    Mr.  Jones. 
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The  Chancellor  :  No,  it  is  collateral. 

It  is  a  sort  of  cul  de  sac.  It  runs  out 

there.       Still   there    it   is,  and   we   are 
to  report  upon  it. 

(2721) 

The  Chief  Justice  :  The  Jones'  let- 
ter is  set  forth  at  large  in  the  state- 
ment in  the  House. 

The  Chancellor  :  And  he  was  sub- 
poenaed here  to  produce,  and  did  pro- 
duce papers  at  one  time.  I  supposed 
he  was  in  attendance,  or  has  been. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  He  was  called  by  my 
learned  friend  Mr.  Blake,  and  produced 
what  letters  he  had.  I  do  not  know 
whether  my  learned  friend  has  received 
any  further  letters   from  him. 

The  Chancellor  :  If  he  is  here  he  can 
be  called,  and  he  can  clear  the  matter 
up. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  We  shall  be  very  glad 
to  follow  out  your  Lordships'  sugges- 
tion. 

The  Chancellor  :  We  hope  to  be  as- 
sisted by  argument  of  counsel  on  both 
sides.  If  anything  develops  during 
the  argument,  and  anything  is  need- 
ed, it  would  be  well  to  have  the  wit- 
nesses examined  by  counsel,  and  not 
leave  it  to  us  to  examine  them.  Ot 
course,  it  is  a  large  field  of  inquiry, 
there  are  a  great  many  intricate  de- 
tails. I  have  followed  it  as  well  as  I 
could  from  day  to  dav,  but  1  may  !  ave 
overlooked  a  great  deal.  Those  two 
thing  seemed  to  be  matters  that  should 
be  covered  in   some    way. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  We  did  consider  very 
carefully  _  the  Jones  matter,  and  we 
are  not  just  at  the  moment  prepared 
to  call  evidence  on  that  particular 
point. 

The  Chancellor  :  We  shall  probably 
call  Jones  ourselves  at  some  stage  of 
the  inquiry,  if  you  do  not  call  him  on 
either  side. 

As  to  Frank  Sullivan,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary,  speaking  for  myV 

(2722) 

self — I  do  not  see  that  it  is  necessary 
to  call  him,  because  at  the  start  Gamey 
says  he  proposed  nothing.  There 
was  some  dispute  about  what  was  said. 
He  disappeared  from  the  scene  and  did 
not  appear  to  be  an  actor,  even  ac- 
cording to  Gamey's  own  statement 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  If  your  Lordship  will 
pardon  me  a  moment,  I  will  see  Mr. 
Blake,  and  see  just  what  he  says. 

(Counsel  confer.) 

The  Chancellor  :  I  do  not  wish  to 
interrupt  your  conference.  It  just  oc- 
curred to  us  that  progress  will  me 
made  if  we  adjourn  until  Monday.  You 
have  these  bank  accounts  to  go  into 
very  fully,  that  could  be  done,  and  the 


argument  of  the  case  could  proceed 
next  week,  and  follow  after  the  clo?e 
of  this  additional  evidence.  This  ad- 
adjournment  until  next  Monday  might 
expedite  the  closing  of  the  evidence. 
1  only  suggest  that. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  We  wculd  b^  pre- 
pared to  go  on  with  the  case,  and  with 
the  argument  as  your  Lordship  sug- 
gests. 

(2723) 

The  Chancellor:  I  suppose  counsel 
couid  prepare.  There  would  not  be 
much   additional   evidence. 

Mr.  Blake:  Would  your  Lordships 
say  Tuesday,  it  we  are  going  to  have 
the  arguments  follow  immediately  aft- 
erwards? 

The  Chancellor:  I  suppose  Mr. 
Gamey's  re-examination  will  be  taken. 

Mr.  Blake:  That  is  one  of  the  mat- 
ters  I   desired  to  confer  upon. 

The  Chancellor:  He  will  require  to 
be  here,  whether  you  want  him  or  not, 
on  some  points. 

Mr.  Blake:  Then,  it  that  is  necessary, 
we  will  see  that  he  is  in  attendance  at 
any  time.  Then,  does  your  Lordship 
think  we  should  then  proceed  and  fin- 
ish our  evidence,  and  at  the  close  of 
that  evidence  the  argument?  Is  that 
the   desire? 

The  Chancellor:  I  suggest  that,  if 
counsel  think  that  is  not  too  onerous 
on  them.  You  could  overtake  this 
evidence. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Well,  it  will  not  be 
too  burdensome,  I  fancy,  unless  some 
question  arises  out  of  the  bank  inves- 
tigation. 

Mr.  Riddell:  That  may  !>e  subse- 
quently considered. 

Mr.    Blake:    Yes,    my    Lord. 

The  Chancellor:  Unless  something 
unexpected  turns  up  you  can  go  on  on 
Tuesday  and  close. 

Mr.  "Johnston:  I  think  so. 
Mr.  Ritchie:  There  is  one  matter  I 
would  like  to  mention.  I  had  sup- 
posed that  probably  all  the  Ministers 
would  have  been  put  formally  into 
the  box.     I  had  no  reason,  perhaps  to 

(2724) 

suppose  so.  There  have  been  some 
communications,  some  anonymous  and 
some  from  parties  of  substance,  saying 
there  was  a  feeling  that  this  money 
might  have  come  out  of  the  Treasury, 
large  sums  being  there,  or  else  out  of 
the  Crown  Lands  Department.  In- 
stead of  bringing  the  parties  here,  I 
thought  possibly  your  Lordships  might 
allow  some  gentleman  like  Mr.  Clark- 
son,  or  Mr.  Cross,  to  investigate  these 
accounts  at  that  particular  date,  and 
see  if  there  is  any  foundation  for  any 
suggestion  of  that  kind. 
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The  Chancellor:  Instead  of  calling 
the   Ministers,  yon  mean? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  thought  they  would 
probably  have  been  put  in  by  my 
learned  friend,  formally,  to  deny  every- 
thing. There  are  Departments  in 
which  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
money.  The  money  was  apparently 
got  a  few  minutes  after  Mr.  Gamey 
says  he  met  Mr.  Stratton.  He  says  he 
went  out  and  evidently  came  back,  and 
he  thought  it  might  have  been  got 
from  some  of  the  other  Departments 

The  Chancellor:  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  well  to  give  that  evidence. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  conduct  the 
case.  It  is  very  much  a  matter  of 
feeling  and  sentiment.  Of  course,  we 
only  deal  with  the  matter  from  the 
legal  aspect.  Mr.  Johnston  will  con- 
sider whether  he  will  put  the  Min- 
isters  in,   or  allow  the   investigation. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  do  not  want  to 
trouble  the  Ministers  to  come  here,  if 
they  are  not  to  be  called  if  an  investi- 
gation is  allowed  by  some  one  like 
Mr.    Clarkson. 

Mr.  Riddell:  That  would  be  a  very 
wise  thing  to  do,   of  course. 

(2725) 

Mr.  Johnston:  Oh.  we  will  arrange 
as  to  that.  The  reason  we  have  not 
thought  of  calling  the  Ministers  is  that 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  there  is  noth- 
ing to  answer.  It  is  idle  to  put  the 
Ministers  in. 

The  Chancellor:  You  would  have  a 
non-suit  in  a  civil  investigation,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Quite  so,  if  there 
was  a  civil  investigation,  there  would 
be  a  non-suit  as  regards  them. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  one  aspect 
of  the  case. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  we  are  not  here  altogether 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  public 
sentiment  or  presenting  any  phase  po- 
litically. 

The  Chancellor:  We  are  trying  to 
prevent  that  aspect  being  brought  in. 
It    is    a    judical    investigation. 

Mr.    Blake:    Quite   so. 

The  Chancellor;  1  do  not  suggest 
calling  the  Ministers  or  any  one  else. 
If  you  call  them  the  evidence  will  be 
taken,  but  tin-  course,  Mr.  Kit.-hio 
suggests  is  a  very  reasonable  one,  and 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Take  some  first-class 
man. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  1  got  a  letter  this  mom 
ing  concerning  two  witnesses  from 
Pembroke.  T  understand  their  evi- 
dence will  be  very  short.  1  understand 
they  are  both  here.  We  might  take 
them  at  two  o'clock.  I  lmve  not  read 
over    the   letter  yet. 
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The  Chancellor:  Then  we  will  ad- 
journ   until    two    o'clock. 

Mr.  Blake:  It  will  be  understood 
that   the  arrangements     that  are   sug- 

(2726) 
gested    will    be    carried    out,    with    the 
exception  of  the   examination  of  these 
two    witnesses,    my    Lord. 

The  Chancellor:  Yes.  Then  we  will 
adjourn    until   two    o'clock. 

(Adjournment  1  until  2  p.m.) 

(2727) 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

May  6th,  1903. 

Mr.  Johnston:  In  view  of  what 
your  Lordship  said,  we  have  sent  for 
the  then  Private  Secretary  of  the 
Premier,  and  with  your  Lordships'  per- 
mission, we  will  put  her  in  the  box 
now  and  see  what  is  to  be  said  about 
the  letter. 

Carrie  J.  Jeffreys,  sworn.  Exam- 
ined by  Mr.  Johnston: — 

Q. — You  remember  the  Premier's 
visit  to  England  in  the  summer  of 
1902?     A. — I  do. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  when  he 
came  back — about  what  time?  A. — He 
came  back  on  the  23rd  August. 

Q. — And  at  that  time  where  was  his 
Private  Secretary?  A. — He  was  in  the 
old  country,  too. 

Q. — His  name?    A. — L.  Y.   Percival. 

Q. — And  he  got  back  about  what 
time?     A. — About  the   1st  of   October. 

Q. — And  during  his  absence  who 
acted  as  private  secretary  to  the 
Premier?      A. — I    acted. 

Q. — You  had  been  in  his  office  for 
a  considerable  time?  A. — Yes,  sir.  a 
great    number    of    years. 

Q. — And  more  or  less  I  suppose 
trusted  by  him  with  reference  to  mat- 
ters?    A. — I    have   been. 

Q.— Now,  look  at  Exhibit  3.  A  — 
Yes. 

Q. — Partly  in  writing,  and  partly  in 
typewriting?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  seeing  that 
letter?     A.— I    do. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  about 
what     time     you   saw       it?     A.- 

(272S) 

the  earlv  pari   of  September 

Q. — What  was  your  duty  in  regard 
to  receiving  the  correspondence?  A- 
—When  the  letters  came  in  I  opened 
the  mail,  and  then  carried  them  to  the 
Premier. 

Q. — The  Premier  suffers  very  much 
from   rheumatism?     A. — He   does. 

Q—  Unable  to  do  anything  of  that 
kind — opening  letters,  and  so  on — con- 
veniently?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then    you    open    the    letters    and 
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take   them   in,   and   lay   them   open   be- 
fore him?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— And  you  remember  you  say  this 
letter  of  the  ioth  September?  A. — I 
remember   it. 

Q. — How  did  that  reach  you?  A.— 
Through  the  mail  in  the  usual  way. 

Q. — And  what  did  you  do  with  it 
and  the  other  letters?  A. — I  followed 
the  usual  practice,  opened  the  letter 
and  took  it  to  the  Premier. 

Q. — Then,  after  that,  did  the  Premier 
do  anything  with  it,  or  ask  you  to  do 
anything  with  it?  A. — He  asked  me  to 
put   it   away. 

Q. — Where?  A. — In  a  special  drawer. 

D. — Did  you  put  other  letters  in  a 
special  drawer?  A. — Yes,  where  I  put 
several    other   letters. 

Q. — And  that  was  what  was  done 
with  it?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  your  attention 
being  directed  to  this  particular  letter D 
A. — Well,    I   remembered   that  the   ad 
dress    was    written    by    a    pen,    -vhi;h 
w^  unusual. 

The  Chancellor:  What  address?  Not 
on  the  envelope,  but  on  the  letter  ?  A. 
— On  the  letter. 

(2729) 

The  Chancellor:  The  address  on  the 
letter  was   written   in    writing. 

Mr.  Johnston:  And  from  that  time 
on  did  you  see  it  after  you  put  it  away 
in  the  drawer?  A. — I  never  saw  it  af- 
terwards. 

Q. — That  is  a  private  drawer,  where 
he  keeps  other  private  correspondence? 
A. — A  private  drawer. 

Cross-examined    by    .Mr.    Macpher- 

Q. — When  last  did  you  see  that  let- 
ter before  you  saw  it  in  the  box  here? 
A. — I  just  saw  it  when  the  Premier 
told  me  to  put  it  away.  I  have  never 
seen    it   since. 

Q. — Did  you  see  it  to-day  before  it 
was  shown  to  you  in  the  box  here? 
A.— No. 

(2730) 

Q. — Did  you  see  any  papers  since 
you  came  into  the  building?  A. — No, 
1  just  came  in. 

Q. — Did  you  read  the  letter?  A. — 
Well,  I  glanced  over  it.  There  were 
a  good  many  other  letters,  and  I  just 
glanced    to    get   the   purport   of   it. 

Q. — Was  any  reply  sent  to  it?  A. — 
None  whatever. 

Q. — Or  any  entry  made  in  any  book? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Is  it  your  practice  in  your  de- 
partment in  the  Premier's  correspond- 
ence to  make  any  entries  about  letters 
received?    A. — No. 

Q. — How  many  letters  were  received 

Xl 


in  the  Premier's  correspondence  at  the 
time  in  September  you  say  this  was 
received?     A. — I   couldn't   say. 

Q. — About  how  many?  A. — Do  you 
mean  during  that  one  day? 

Q. — Yes,  on  the  same  occasion  this 
was  received?  A. — Well,  I  should  say 
about   twenty-five   letters. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  who  any  of 
the  others  were  from?  A. — No,  I  do 
not. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  whether  any 
letter  that  was  received  that  day  was 
in  an  envelope  that  was  addressed  in 
typewriting  or  handwriting,  or  how? 
A. — No,  I  could  not  remember. 

Q. — You  cannot  remember  anything 
about  any  letter?     A. — No. 

Q. — Nor  about  this  particular  one? 
Can  you  remember  about  this  particu- 
lar one?  A. — The  reason  I  remem- 
ber  

Q. — Can  you  remember  about  this 
particular  one?  A. — I  do  not  under- 
stand your  question. 

Q. — What  I  ask  you  is  this,  can  you 
remember  whether  the  twenty-five  let- 
ters that  your  received  that  day — whe- 
ther any  of  them  were  addressed  on 
the  envelope  in  typewriting  or  in 
handwriting?  A. — No,  I  do  not  re- 
member. 

(2731) 

Q. — You  cannot  recall  any  particular 
one?     A. — No,  I   cannot  recall. 

Q. — They  might  all  have  been  ad- 
dressed in  typewriting,  might  they,  that 
day.  as  far  as  your  memory  carries 
you?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Or  they  might  all  have  been 
addressed  in  handwriting?  A. — They 
might. 

Q. — You  cannot  say  which?    A. — No. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  where  any  ot 
the  letters  you  received  that  day  were 
mailed    from?     A. — I    do    not. 

Q. — Do  not  remember  whether  any 
of  them  were  postmarked  at  Toronto 
or  not?    A. — No. 

Q. — Or  from  Gore  Bay?     A. — No. 

Q. — Or  Sudbury?  A. — t  couldn't  say. 

Q. — Or  any  place  else?     A. — No. 

Q. — No  recollection  at  all?     A. — No. 

Q. — Did  this  particular  letter  come 
in  the  mail — through  the  mail?  A. — 
Yes.  it  came  in  the  usual  way  through 
the    mail. 

Q. — It  had  been  posted  some  place 
and  delivered  by  the  letter  carrier? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  at  what  time 
of  day?  A. — Well.  I  think  it  came  on 
the   morning's   mail. 

Q. — Have  you  any  memory  of  it  at 
all,  or  just  guessing?  A. — No,  I  am 
not  guessing. 

Q. — Have  you  any  memory?  A. — I 
think  I  have  a  memory. 
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Q. — Now.  can  you  tell  me  the  day 
in    September   that   it  came?     A. — No. 

Q. — How  near  can  you  tell  me  to 
the  day?  A. — I  know  it  was  early 
in    September. 

(2732) 

Q. — Would  it  be  the  first  half  of 
September  or  the  latter  half?  A. — The 
first  half. 

Q. — How  do  you  fix  that?  A. — 
Well,  the  fact  of  the  Premier  telling 
me  to  put  it  in  this  private  drawer 
fixes  it  in  my  memory. 

Q. — Any  other  way  that  you  fix  it 
in  your  memory  besides  that?  A. — Xo. 

Q. — And  had  you  ever  received  any 
order  from  the  Premier  to  put  any- 
thing in  that  private  drawer  before 
that?     A.— I    had. 

Q—  And  since  that?  A.— Well.  1 
was 

Q. — Have  you  also  received  orders 
from  him  to  put  other  letters  in  that 
same  private  drawer  since  you  were 
ordered  to  put  this  one  in  the  private 
drawer?     A. — I   do   not   remember. 

Q. — You  cannot  recall  that?  A. — I 
cannot. 

Q. — How  many  letters  have  you  been 
ordered  to  put  in  that  private  drawer 
before  you  were  ordered  to  put  this 
■one  in  there?    A. — I  remember  two. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  where  from? 
A. — There. was  one  from  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  one  from  Sir  Richard 
Cartwright. 

Q. — And  were  those  two  letters  in 
ihe  same  drawer  with  this  one?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q. — Were  there  anv  other  letter*  i" 
that  drawer  besides  those  two  and 
this  one?     A. — T   do  not  know. 

Q. — Were  there  any  others  there  at 
the  time  you  put  this  in  than  the  one 
from  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  and  the  one 
from  Sir  Richard  Cartwright?  A. — 
There  were. 

(2733) 

Q. — How  many  more  ?  A. — I  do  not 
konw. 

Q. — Many  more  ?  A. — I  do  not 
know. 

Q. — You  cannot  remember  ?  A. — I 
cannot  remember. 

Q. — Where  was  that  drawer  ?  A. — 
It  was  in  the  Private  Secretary's  desk. 

Q — Any  label  on  it  ?  A. — No. 

Q. — Well,  was  the  drawer  locked  ? 
A. — It   was. 

Q.— Had  you  the  key  ?  A— I  had. 

Q. — Anybody  else  a  key  to  it  besides 
you  ?  A. — No,  not  at  that  time. 

Q. — Mr.  Percival  was  still  in  Eng- 
land ?  A. — Still   in  England. 

Q. — And  the  Premier  had  returned 
on  the  23rd  August  ?  A. — Yes. 
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Q. — When  did  the  Premie  ■ 
away?  What  was  the  date  of  h  - 
parture?     A. — He  went  away  in   July. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  the  date 
— Xo. 

Q. — Or  was  it  in  June  ?  A. — I     may 
be   mistaken   there.     I   do  not  kn 
am  sure. 

Q. — -But  it  was  the  23rd  August  he 
returned  ?    A. — Yes.    I    remember   that. 

Q. — Now,  you  were  telling  me.  that 
it  fixed  itself  in  your  memory,  the  date 
of  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  Premier 
directing  you  to  put  it  in  the  private 
drawer  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — How  does  that  help  you  to  con- 
clude that  that  instruction  was  given 
to  you  at  a  particular  time  ?  A. — Well, 
because  there  are  not  many  letters  put 
in  that  private  drawer. 

Q. — That  is  practically  the  only  one 
you  were  ever  ordered  to  put  in  that 
private  drawer  ?  A.— I  think  the  one 
from   Sir   Richard   Cartwright   came   in 

(2734) 

about  tne  same  time. 

Q. — Was  that  before-  or  after  this 
one  ?  A. — It  was   before. 

Q.— How  long  before  ?  A.— Well,  a 
few  days. 

Q. — A  week  or  two  weeks  ?  A. — I 
couldn't  say. 

Q. — You  have  no  recollection  of  that 
at  all  ?  A.— No. 

Q. — But  you  do  remember  that  the 
one  that  was  placed  there  from  Sir 
Richard  Cartwright  was  prior  in  date 
to   this   one  ?   A. — Yes. 

Q.— And  was  Sir  Wilfrid's  letter 
prior  in  date  too  ?  A. — I  could  not  say. 

Q. — You  do  not  remember  whether 
Sir  Wilfrid's  was  prior  to  Sir  Richard 
Cartwright's  or  not  ?  A. — I  do  not 
know. 

Q. — But  you  know  they  were  both 
there  at  the  time  this  letter  was  put 
there  ?   A. — I   do. 

Q. — Did  you  take  in  a  large  number 
of  letters  to  the  Premier  at  the  time 
this  was  taken  in  ?  A. — The  usual  num- 
ber. 

Q. — You  took  in  all  your  morn 
correspondence  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  did  you  remain  there 
the  Premier  read  them  ?  A. — I  did. 

Q. — How  long  were  you  there  while 
he  was  engaged  in  reading  them  ?  A. — 
Oh.  about  a  half  an  hour.  I  think  . 

Q. — Did  you  take  any  dictation 
from   him?      A. — I   did. 

Q. — Were  any  remarks  made  about 
this  particular  letter  ?  A.— None  what- 
ever only  to  put  it  away. 

Q._\Yill  you  tell  me  just  what 
said   about   that  ?   A.— Well.    Mr- 
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said  for  me  to  put  it  away  in  the  pri- 
vate drawer. 

Q. — Anything     besides     that  ?     A. — 

Nothing. 

(2735) 

Q. — Did  you  know  from  that  in- 
struction what  drawer  was  meant  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — And  I  think  you  told  my  learned 
friend  that  you  had  never  seen  the  let- 
ter from  that  date  until  it  was  shown 
to  you  here  to-day  ?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  any  hesitation  in  iden- 
tifying the  letter  ?  A. — No. 

Q. — Could  you  possibly  be  mistaken 
in  the  letter  ?  A. — No.  I  think  not- 

Q. — Now,  let  me  show  you  another 
letter.  Did  you  ever  see  that  letter 
before  ?   (Exhibit  13.)  A. — No. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  say  you  did 
not  ?  A.— No. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Never  have  seen 
that  ?  A.— No. 

Q. — Nor  heard  anything  about  it  ? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  that  let- 
ter (Exhibit  3")  was  at  any  time  tak^n 
out  of  that  drawer  ?  A — I  think  not — 
not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q. — Has  the  Premier  a  key  to  the 
drawer  ?  A. — No. 

Q—  Had  not  at  that  time  ?  A.— No. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  he  has 
since  Mr.  Percival  returned,  or  not  ? 
A. — No.  it  is  always  kept  in  the  Pri- 
vate Secretary's  drawer.  When  the 
desk  is  locked  it  is  locked  in  the  draw- 
er. 

Q. — The  Private  Secretary,  T  sup- 
pose, has  one  of  these  roll  top  desks  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  where  in  that  desk  is  the 
"key  to  this  particular  drawer  kept  ? 
A. — Kept  in  the  top  drawer. 

Q. — And  then  when  the  Private  Sec- 
retary goes  out  does  he  pull  the  desk 
to  ?  A.— Pulls  it  to. 

Q—  And  that  locks  it  ?  A.— Yes. 

(2736) 

Q. — And  is  that  the  only  key  there  is 
in  existence  to  that  drawer  ?  A. — That 
is  the  only  key  in  existence  that  I 
know  of. 

Q. — And  that  private  drawer  the 
Premier  spoke  of  in  that  particular 
desk — is  it  part  of  that  desk  ?  A. — It  is 
part  of  the  desk. 

Q. — Did  you  read  this  letter  at  all  ? 
A. — I  glanced  over  it. 

Q. — Did  the  Premier  tell  you  to 
glance  over  it?  A. — I  always  do  in 
opening  the  letters,  so  as  to  tell  him 
the  purport  of  the  letters. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  him  the  purport  of 
this  letter  ?  A. — He  did  not  ask  me. 


Q. — How  is  it  that  you  omitted  to 
tell  him  the  purport  of  his  letter  ?  A. — 
Well,  it  is  only  in  case  he  asks  me  that 
I  will  be  prepared  to  tell  him. 

Q. — Then  when  you  glanced  that 
over,  it  was  before  you  took  it  in  to 
him  in  the  morning  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — Was  there  any  person  else  there? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Just  the  two   of  you  ?  A — Yes. 

Q. — And  have  you  looked  at  the  let- 
ter since,  after  he  gave  it  to  you,  to 
put  it  in  the  drawer — did  you  re-read 
it  ?  A.— No,  I  did  not. 

Q. — Then  can  you  tell  me  anything 
that  was  in  the  letter,  from  your  mem- 
ory ?  A. — Well,  it  was  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Gamey,  saying  that  he  would  sup- 
port the  Government,  that  is  as  far  as 
I  remember. 

Q. — Have  you  read  any  .part  of  the 
evidence  that  has  been  given  at  this 
investigation  ?  A. — I  have  read  it  but 
not  closely. 

Q. — Read  any  of  the  documents 
that       have       been       published  in 

{272,7) 


A. — Do   you     mean 
Well,   I   have   read   it 


the   newspapers 
evidence? 

Q.— Yes.     A.- 
but  not  closely. 

Q. — You  have  formed  an  idea  of  it 
as  you  read  it,  I  suppose?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you    understand  what     the 

investigation  was   going  on   about 

A.— I  did. 

Q. — And  you  knew,  .  while  it  was 
going  on,  that  one  of  the  things  in 
issue  was  whether  Mr.  Gamey  had 
written  letters  undertaking  to  support 
the  Government?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  know  of  his  having  writ- 
ten more  than  one  such  letter?  A. — 1 
only  know   of   one._ 

Q.— Which  one  is  that?  A. — The  one 
you  showed  me. 

Q. — And  do  you  know  what  the  date 
of  that  is?  A. — Well.  I  saw  the  date 
just  now. 

Q—  What  date?  A.— 10th  Septem- 
ber. 

Re-examined   by   Mr.    Johnston: — 

Q. — Let  me  make  it  clear.  You 
were  only  private  secretary  or  acting 
as  private  secretary  from  the  time  of 
the  Premier's  return  until  some  time 
about  the    1st   of   October?     A. — Yes. 

(2738) 

Q. — And  then  your  duties  as  such 
ceased  entirely?    A. — Yes. 

The  Chief  Justice:  When  did  you 
surrender  the  key?  A. — I  put  the  key 
back  in  the  drawer  when  Mr.  Percival 
came  back. 
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The  Chancellor:  Then,  that  closes 
your  evidence.   does   it: 

Mr.  Johnston:  Yes,  my  Lord.  But, 
I  am  considering  the  question  with 
my  colleagues  as  to  having  Air.  Jones 
here  at  your  Lordship's  suggestion. 

The  Chancellor:  Very  well.  Then 
we  will  go  on  with  these  Pembroke 
witnesses. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  We  will  call  Mr. 
Campbell. 

The  Chancellor:  You  will  call  him 
in    reply,    I    suppose. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  strictly  in  reply.  My  position  is 
simply  this.  Parties  have  communicat- 
ed with  me  and  have  said  these  gen- 
tlemen know  something  about  it.  They 
are  here,  and  I  thought  I  ought  to  at- 
tend  to    it. 

The   Chancellor:   Very   well. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  think  we  ought  to 
know  what  it  is. 

The  Chancellor:  "Called  by  Mr. 
Ritchie." 

Robert  A.  Campbell,  sworn.  Ex- 
amined by  Mr.   Ritchie: — 

Q. — You  are  the  Registrar  at  Pem- 
broke?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Registrar  of  Deeds?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — And  you  were  formerly  mem- 
ber of  the  local  Legislature  for  South 
Renfrew?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  resigned  I  believe  at  the 
time  Mr.  Latchford  came  to  public 
life?     A. — Yes. 


(2739) 

Q. — And  do  you  know  Mr.  Alex- 
ander   Barnett?     A. — I    do. 

Q. — Where  does  he  reside?  A. — Ren- 
frew . 

Q. — What  is  his  business?  A. — 
A. — Lumber    merchant. 

Q. — Do  you  know  a  son  of  his?  A. 
—I   do. 

Q.— James  E.  H.  Harnett?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  where  does  he  reside?  A. 
— In    Renfrew   also. 

Q. — Is  he  engaged  in  partnership 
with  his  father,  or  interested  in  his 
father's  enterprises?  A. — Well,  I  do 
not  know. 

Q. — You  do  not  know?  A. — No,  I 
do   not  know. 

Q. — Then,  perhaps  you  can  tell  us 
what  the  son  does.  What  his  business 
is?     A. — Well,  he  is  a  lumberman  also. 

Q. — And   you    do   not   know   whether 
he  is  interested  in  the  lumber  business 
that   his    father   carrier   ,  ,11   <>r   nol 
I    d<>  not  know  whether  they   are  part- 
ners   or    not. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  they  have 
separate  establishments?  A. — No,  I 
do  not   know. 


i}. — You  do  not  know  that.  And 
how  long  have  you  known  the  Bar- 
netts? A. — Well,  I  have  known  Mr. 
Barnett    I    suppose   for   thirty   years. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect,  or  did  you 
hear  at  any  time  of  any  claim  made 
by  the  Government  against  either  ot 
the  Barnetts  for  trespass  in  cutting 
timber  on  certain  lands?  A. — Is  that 
lately? 

Q. — Yes,  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years.     A. — Mr.    Barnett   told   me 

Mr.  Riddell:  You  had  better  not 
tell  us  what  Mr.   Barnett  told  you. 

Witness:  That  is  the  only  way  1  can 
tell. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  You  did  hear  there  was 
a  claim  made  by  the   Government   for 


(2740) 


a   sum   of  money?     A.- — For   a   sum  of 
money  ? 

Q. — For  damages  for  trespass,  or 
compensation  for  trespass  on  Govern- 
ment  land?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — I  understand  they  had  licenses 
there  that  apparently  trespassed  be- 
yond the  particular  limits?  A. — I  do 
not   know. 

The  Chancellor:  He  does  not  know. 
Mr.  Ritchie:  Were  you  in  any  way 
engaged  by  the  Barnetts  to  look  after 
their  interests?  A. — Well,  I  was  not 
engaged.  I  assisted  Mr.  Barnett  in 
trying  to  define  a  boundary  line  as 
commissioner. 

Q. — You  assisted  Mr.  Barnett  in 
trying  to  define  the  boundary  line?  A. 
— Is  was  a  boundary  line  around  a 
piece  of  timber  that  he  had  purchased 
from  the  Government,  I  think  in  1878, 
but  I  am  not  sure.  It  was  while  I 
was  representing  South  Renfrew,  any- 
way. 

Q. — Then,  when  did  you  assist  him 
in  attempting  to  define  the  boundary 
line?  A. — On  several  occasions  I  was 
with   him. 

Q. — What  is  the  most  recent  occa- 
sion? A. — Some  time  last  fall.  1  do 
not   know    the    date. 

Q. — Before   or   after   September"       \ 
— Well.    I    could   not    swear,    1      cannot 
swear  positively  whether  it  was  I 
or    afterward-;. 

Q. — Then,  you  were  doing  this  sim- 
ply as  a  friend  of  his0  A.— Simply  as 
a   friend   of   his. 

Q. — Were  you  endeavoring  to  ar- 
rive at  an  adjustment  '''i  the  difficul- 
ties between  himself  and  the  Depart- 
ment" A. — So  far  as  the  line  was  con- 
cerned. 

Q.— That  was  the  Crown  Lands  De- 
partment?    A. — Yes. 
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Q. — And  what  was  the  name  of  the 
land,  or  the  name  of  the  limit,  or  the 
description?  A. — I  think  he  called  it 
Pogammising. 

Q. — I  suppose  the  reporter  can  take 
that  down?  A. — Pogammising.  I  am 
not  very  sure.     I  am  not  clear. 

Q. — In  what  situation  would  that  be 
on  the  line  of  the  C.P.R.?  A.--I  do 
not  know,  but  I  think  they  get  off  at 
Straight  Lake. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  Canada  At- 
lantic line?     A.— The  C.P.R. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  What  station  did  you 
say?  A.— Straight  Lake  I  think.  "  I 
think  that  is  the  station,  but  I  am  not 
positive. 

Q. — That  is  what  I  am  informed. 
What  district  would  you  call  that?  A. 
I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  it  is  :n  Al- 
goma.     I  am  not  sure. 

Q. — Then  you  are  aware,  you  have 
been  informed  that  a  claim  was  made 
by  the  Government  in  respect  to  a 
trespass  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted  by   the    Barnetts. 

The   Chancellor  :     He  has  said  that. 

Witness  :     Mr.  Barnett  told  me  that. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Did  you  know  the 
amount  claimed?     A. — No. 

Q. — Did  you  know  if  any  settlement 
was  ever  arrived  at?  A. — No,  sir.  I 
do  not  know. 

Q. — Did  any  sum  of  money  evei  ;>a^s 
through  your  hands  in  connection  with 
it?    A. — No.   sir,  not   a  cent. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  receive  from  either 
of  the  Barnetts  any  sum  or  sums  in 
connection  with  this  to  be  transmitted 
to  anybody?     A. — No.   sir,   never. 

Q. — And  you  did  not  transmit  any 
sums  of  money  to  anybody  in  connec- 
tion with  that?     A. — No.  sir,  I  did  not. 

(2742) 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  the  Ba:'- 
netts  transmitted  any  or  not?  A. — I 
do  not  know.  sir. 

Q. — Never  heard  anything  of  that 
kind?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Were  you  here  in  Toronto  dur- 
ing the  Exhibition  of  last  year?  A. — 
No,   sir. 

Q. — You  were  not  here  either  in 
August  or  September?  A.— I  do  not 
know,  but  I  was  here  in  August.  I  am 
not    sure.     I    may   have    been. 

Q. — You  may  have  been  here  in  Aug- 
ust? A. — Yes.  I  would  not  swear 
whether  I  was  here  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember, but  I  was  here  I  think  in  Aug- 
ust,  but  I   am   not  positive. 

Q. — What  time  in  August""  A.— I 
could  not  tell  you  because  I  am  not 
sure  whether  I  was  here  in  August  or 
September. 


Q. — You  were  here  either  one  or 
the  other?  A. — I  was  here — as  least 
I    think   it   was   one   of   those   months. 

Q. — The  Exhibition  I  understand 
commenced  about  the  latter  part  of 
August,  and  extends  for  ten  days  or 
two  weeks  in  September.  Can  you  say 
whether  you  were  here  during  the  Ex- 
hibition time?  A. — No,  I  do  not  think 
I   was   here   Exhibition  week   at   all. 

Q. — Where  were  you  staying?  A. — I 
was  staying  at  my  office  I  think. 

Q. — I  mean  in  Toronto?  A. — I  us- 
ually stay  at  the  Palmer  House.  I 
think  I   was  at  the   Palmer   House. 

Q. — That  would  fixe  the  date  of 
course?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Was  anybody  with  you?  A. — 
No,  sir.  Yes,  Mr.  Barnett  was  with 
me  I  think  on  that  occasion— I  think 
so. 

Q. — Mr.  Barnett  was  with  you  on 
that    occasion.     Which    Mr.     Barnett? 

A. — Mr.  Alexander  Barnett. 


(2743) 

Q. — That  is  the  old  gentleman?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Djd  you  both  come  from  Pem- 
broke together?  A. — No.  Air.  Bar- 
nett I  think  came  from  Peterborough. 
I  think  he  got  on  the  train  at  Peter- 
borough, if  I  remember  right.  I  think 
he  met  me  at  Peterborough. 

Q. — Had  you  arranged  that  you  were 
to  meet  in  Toronto?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — When  did  you  arrange  that?  A. 
— Well,  probably  some  days  before 
that.  I  do  not  know. 

Q. — Before  the  time  you  came  here? 
A. — Yes   sir. 

Q. — And  what  were  you  to  meet  him 
in  Toronto  about?  A. — To  discuss  the 
boundary  lines  with  the  Commissioner. 

Q. — To  discuss  it  with  the  Commis- 
sioner?    A.— Yes.  sir. 

Q. — You  and  he  had  had  several  dis- 
cussions before  that  between  your- 
selves? A. — Yes,  and  with  the  Com- 
missioner also. 

Q.— Before  that?  Where?  At  To- 
ronto?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  who  was  the  Commission- 
er?    A. — The  Honorable  Mr.  Davis. 

Q. — And  where  did  Mr.  Barnett 
stay?"     A. — At   the   Rossin   House. 

Q. — Did  you  both  reach  here  the 
same    day?     A. — I    do   not    remember., 

Q. — Did  you  both  leave  Pembroke 
together,  or  Renfrew?  A. — No,  I  do 
not  think  we  did. 

Q. — Did  he  leave  there  before  or 
after  you?  A. — I  think  probably  he 
left  there  before  me.   I   am   not  sure. 

Q. — Why?  Did  you  know  where  he 
was  going?  A. — Yes,  certainly  I  kn -\v. 
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Q. — You  knew  lie  was  going  to  Pe- 
terborough?   A. — Yes,  he  told  me  so. 

Q. — Who  was  he  to  see  in  Peterbor- 
ough?   A. — I  presume  his  son-in-law. 

(2744) 

Q. — Who  is  his  son-in-law?  A. — Mr. 
McAllister. 

Q. — What  does  he  do  there?  A. — I 
think  he  is  in  the  flour  and  milling 
business. 

Q. — Do  you  know  if  he  saw  Mr. 
Stratton  in  Peterborough?  A. — 1  do 
not  know. 

Q. — You  did  not  understand  he  was 
going  to  see  him  there?     A. — Xo. 

Q.— Did  Mr.  McAllister  go  to  To- 
ronto with  him?  A. — No,  sir,  not  that 
1  know  of. 

Q. — Then  so  far  as  you  know,  his 
visit  to  Mr.  McAllister  had  nothing  to 
do  with  this  Barnett  claim  of  the  Gov- 
ernment? A. — Nothing  that  I  know 
of. 

Q. — You  and  he  went  to  see  the 
Commissioner  in  Toronto?  A.  -Yes, 
sir, 

Q. — Can  you  fix  the  date  when  you 
saw    the    Commissioner?    A. — No. 

Q. — Was  this  the  last  occasion  ipon 
which  you  saw  the  Commissioner  re- 
lative to  this  particular  business?  A. 
— Yes,  the  last  occasion  on  which  I  saw 
the  Commissioner,  I  think — yes.  Mr. 
Barnett  was  with  me  when  I  saw  the 
Commissioner. 

Q. — And  you  met  the  Commissioner 
at  his  office?  A. — In  the  Parliament 
Buildings. 

Q. — Was  any  settlement  arrived  at 
that  time  as  to  the  claim  for  trespass? 
A. — The  trespass  was  not  spoken  about 
at  all,  not  in  my  presence  at  least. 

Q. — What  was  spoken  about?  A. — 
We  were  speaking  about  the  boundary 
line. 

Q. — You  knew  of  course  there  had 
been  a  claim  for  trespass?  A. — Mr. 
Barnett  told  me  so. 

(2/45) 

Q. — Was  there  no  discussion  before 
the  Commissioner?  A.  -None  what- 
ever. 

Q. — What  was  the  discussion  then 
about  the  boundary  line?  A. — There 
was  a  misunderstanding  between  the 
Commissioner  and  Mr.  Barnett  as  to 
the  boundary  line  around  this  terri- 
tory, and  Mr.  Barnett  claimed  it  was 
one  point,  and  the  Commissioncr 
thought  it  was  another,  and  there  is 
where    the    dispute    was 

Q. — How  long  had  this  dispute  been 
existing?  A.— It  had  been  existing  1 
think  from  the  time  he  purchased  the 
limit — I   think   so. 
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The  Chancellor  :  From  '78?  A. — I 
think  so.  It  had  not  been  finally  set- 
tled. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  And  did  disputes  arise 
between  that  time  and  the  time  of  your 
interview  as  to  his  cutting  outside  the 
limits?  A. — I  do  not  know  anything 
about  that. 

Q. — Do  you  say  there  was  no  dispute 
whatever  while  you  were  there  before 
the  Commissioner  as  to  the  claim  of 
the  Government  for  payment  for  tres- 
pass?   A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Money  was  not  mentioned  at 
all?  A. — No,  sir,  no  money  was  men- 
tioned at  all. 

Q. — And  then  how  long  did  your  in- 
terview take?  A. — Well,  probably  20 
minutes  or  25. 

Q. — Did  you  have  more  than  one  in- 
terview with  him?    A. — We  had. 

Q. — I  am  speaking  of  this  occasion 
in  August  or  September?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — How  many  did  you  have?  A  — 
I  think  we  had  two.      I  think  so. 

(2746; 

Q. — On  either  occasion  was  any- 
thing spoken  of  outside  the  boundary? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Money  not  mentioned  on  either 
occasion  ?       A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Nor  trespass  ?      A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — On  settlement  for  tie-pass? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Who  was  present  besides  your- 
self and  Mr.  Barnett  ?  A.— The 
Commissioner. 

Q. — Anybody    else  ?       A. — No. 

Q.— Nobody  else  ?       A. — No. 

Q. —  Did  you  mi  the  occasion  of  hat 
visit  see  any  other  Minister  of  the 
Crown  with  reference  to  this  matter? 
A.— No. 

Cj. — You  did  not  see  any  other  Min- 
ister of  the  Crown  at  all  .'  A. — I  did 
I  think.  I  think  1  saw  the  Attorney 
General. 

Q. — Did  you  see  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Stratton  ?       A. — I   did  not. 

Q. — Did  your  visit  to  the  Attorney- 
General  have  anything  to  do  with  this 
Barnett  matter  ?       A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Mr.  Barnett  was  not  with  you 
when  you  called  upon  the  Attorney- 
General  ?       A. — No,  sir. 

Q. —  Then  when  did  you  leave  for 
home  ?  A. — Well,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  date,  but  I  think  we  were  here 
either  two  or  three   days. 

Q. — And  that  was  the  object  of  your 
visit   here  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Harnett  go  back  with 
you?  A. — No,  we  did  not  n"  back 
together. 

Q. — Then  I  understand  you  to  say, 
without  any  mental  r-ervation  ot  any 
kind,   that  you  had  not  directly,  or  in- 
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directly,  any  discussion  with  Mr.  Bar- 
nett,  or  with  the  Commissioner,  or 
anybody  else  about  the  payment  of 
money  in  respect  of  this  trespass 
claim  ?  A. — No,  sir,  none  what- 
ever. 

(2740^) 

Q. — And  that  you  had  nothing  to  do 
with  any  money  paid  directly  or  in- 
directly ?       A. — Nothing    whatever. 

Q. — And  you  did  not  have  any  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  with  you  at 
that  time  ?  A. — No,  sir  ;  unfortunate- 
ly I  have  not  got  very  much  to  carry. 

Mr.  Tohnston  :  Registrars  nsver 
have. 

James  E.  H.  Barnett,  sworn.  Kx- 
amined  by  Mr.  Ritchie  : — 

The  Chancellor  :  I  understand  this  is 
information  sent   to   you,   Mr.    Ritchie. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  1  have 
never  seen  either  of  the  witnesses.  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  them. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Q. — What  is  your 
business  ?  A. — Lumbering,  sir,  spe- 
cially. 

(2747) 

Q. — You  are  interested  in  some 
large  enterprises  in  connection  with 
your  father  ?  A.- — I  am  not  a  partner 
of  his. 

Q. — You  .ire  interested  in  compan- 
ies ?  A. — Not  financially,  no  more 
than  in  a  very  small  way — not  in  the 
lumbering  business. 

Q. — Are  you  interested  in  the  Ren- 
frew Mill  Company  ?  A. — The  Ren- 
frew  Roller  Mill  Company. 

Q. — Is  your  father  also  interested  in 
that  ?       A.— No. 

Q. — Are  you  interested  with  him  c  s 
a  partner  in  a  large  cattle  ranch?  A. — 
He  has  no  interest  in  a  cattle  ranch. 

Q.— That  is  your  own  ?  A. — No, 
sir.  T  am  onlv  in  the  company.  I  am 
President    of   that    company. 

Q. — And  you  are  interested  largely 
in  lumber  ?      A. — Not  this  year. 

Q. — But  you  have  been  ?  A. — I  have 
been — yes. 

Q. — You  know  of  this  limit  that  has 
been  spoken  of  by  the  last  witness  ?  A. 
—I   do. 

Q. — We  need  not  go  over  it.  You 
know   of   it  ?       A. —  Yes. 

Q. — Who  had  the  license  for  that  ? 
A. — Well,  although  the  license  or  the 
permit  was  in  my  father's  name,  it  was 
I   who  purchased  it. 

Q. — And  there  has  been  n  long- 
standing dispute,  I  believe,  between 
you  and  the  Department  of  Crown 
Lands  as  to  the  boundaries  ?  A. — As 
to   the   south-west   boundary. 

Q. — And  did  the  Government  m  ke 
a  claim  against  you  or  your  father  ror 
alleged  trespass  beyond  your  own  lim- 
its ?  A. — They  did  not  make  a  claim. 
I    had   a   notice,  that   it  was     in    some 


way   reported   that   there   was   a    ires- 
pass   made. 

The  Chancellor  :  Some  complaint 
was  made  ?  'A. — Some  complaint  was 
made. 

(2748) 

Mr.  Ritchie:  There  was  a  complaint 
at  all   events  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  you  got  notice 
from  the  Commissioner  in  some  way 
about  that  ?  A. — From  the  assistant 
Commissioner. 

Q. — He  notified  you,  did  he  ?  A. — 
Simply  a  notice  that  it  was  reported, 
and  as  I  understood  from  them,  and  as 
I  remember  now,  my  recollection  was 
they  were  going  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  that  is  in  writ- 
ing ?       That  letter  ?       A. — It  was. 

Q. — Have  you  got  that  with  you  ?  A. 
—No. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  me  when  that  was 
made — the  first  complaint  ?  A. — To 
the  best  of  my  recollection  about  a 
year  and  a  half  or  two  years  ago. 

Q. — At  all  events,  it  came  from  your 
department,  so  that  the  duplicate  let- 
ter will  be  on  file  there  ?  A. — I  think 
so. 

Q. — Then  after  that  what  was  done? 
A. — I  met  Mr.  Campbell  one  day  and; 
I  told  him  that  I  had  had  a  memor- 
andum of  some  kind  to  say  I  had  made 
a   trespass. 

Q. — Why  did  you  go  to  Campbell  ? 
A.— I   did  not  go  to  him,  I  met  him. 

Q. — Why  did  you  speak  to  him  ? 
A. — We  were  particular  friends  and  he 
did  represent  or  had  represented  South 
Renfrew.  I  merely  said  I  was  ac- 
cused of  making  a  trespass  and  I  con- 
sidered it  an  insult  ;  that  such  was  not 
the  case. 

Q. — We  will  not  follow  out  the 
whole  conversation.  The  claim  was 
made  that  you  had  made  a  trespass 
and  vou  denied  it  ?       A. — I  denied  it. 


(2749) 

Q. — Then,  what  action  did  you  take 
with  reference  to  the  complaint  made 
by  the  department?  A. — I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  took  any  particular 
action. 

Q. — Did  you  go  to  see  the  Assistant 
Commissioner,  or  the  Commissioner? 
A. — I  am  not  positive.  I  would  not 
swear  that  T  did.  but  I  think  T  men- 
tioned it  one  time  that  I  had  been  ac- 
cused of  a  trespass,  but  there  was  no- 
thing in   it. 

Q. — Whom  did  you  mention  thai  to? 
A. — I  think  I  mentioned  it  to  Mr. 
Whvte. 

Q.— Aubrey  Whyte?_  A.— Yes.  sir, 
the  Assistant  Commissioner. 
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Q._Was  that  in  Toronto?  A.--I 
think  so.  If  I  mentioned  it  at  all  it 
was  in  Toronto. 

Q. — Did  you  ask  Mr.  Campbell  to 
go  to  Toronto?     A. — I  did  not. 

Q. — To  see  him?     A. — I  did  not. 

Q. — Did  you  go  with  him  to  Toron- 
to at  any  time?  A. — Not  in  connection 
with  anything  of  that  kind,  nor  have 
I  in  the  last  two  years. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  your  fa- 
ther did,  or  not?  A— Not  to  my 
knowledge.  I  asked  him  when  going 
to  Toronto  if  he  would  see  if  they 
were  going  to  define  that  southwest 
boundary. 

Q. — Was  any  claim  made — any  sum 
mentioned?     A. — No    sum  whatever. 

Q. — Neither  directly  nor  indirectly? 
A. — Neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  nor 
even  the  number  of  feet  or  trees. 

Q. — So  that  there  was,  you  say.  no 
specific  claim  in  respect  of  trespass? 
A. — No    specific   claim. 

(2750) 

Q. — Just  a  general  statement  that 
they  claimed  you  had  trespassed,  but 
they  had  not  stated  any  number  of 
feet?  A. — They  did  not  claim  I  had. 
They  said  it  was  reported  I  had  made 
a  trespass. 

Q. — There  was  no  correspondence 
between  you  and  the  department  apart 
from  this  one  letter?  A. — That  was  all 
that   had   passed. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  reply  to  the  let- 
ter in  writing?  A. — I  candidly  do  not 
believe  T  did.  If  I  did  I  never  kept 
a  copy. 

Q. — Did  your  father?  A. — I  am  sat- 
isfied he  did  not. 

Q. — Then,  that  being  so.  you  could 
not  have  discussed  in  any  way  with 
Mr.  Campbell  or  with  any  officer  of 
the  department  as  to  an  amount  that 
might  be  accepted  in  settlement?  A. — 
I  never  spoke  to  anyone  about  anv 
amount  as  a  settlement,  because  I  did 
not  consider  there  was  any  settlement 
necessary. 

Q. — And    you    never    admitted    it    for 
a   moment?'     A. — Never  admitted  there 
trespass. 

Q. — On  the  contrary,  you  always  de- 
nied there  was?  A. — 1  do  not  believe 
there  is  yet.  and  1  claim  I  have  tim- 
ber   yet    tn    cut    on    that   corner. 

Q. — You    never   conceded    they   were 
entitled    to    ask    for    anything    as    dam- 
?     A. — They  were  not  entitled. 

Q. — That  is  your  stand?  A. — Tint 
is  my  stand. 

Q. — The  claim   has  not  been  set* 
A. — The  claim   has  not  been   settled 

Q. — The  amount  has  not  even  been 
discussed 5  A. — There  never  was  m 
amount   discussed. 
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Q. — Has  there  been  in  respect  of  any 
other  limits,  any  claim  for  tresoass*  A. 
— Never  with  me.  or  with  my  father, 
that  I  have  any  knowledge  of,  or  ever 
heard  tell  of. 

Q. — So  that  if  there  is  any  claim  it 
would  be  in  respect  of  this  one?  A. 
— We  did  make  a  claim  for  trespass 
upon  us. 

Q. — But  I  am  speaking  of  ?.  claim 
made  by  the  Government  for  trespass 
by  you?  A. — Not  to  my  knowledge, 
sir;  never  heard  tell  of  it. 

Q. — So  that  the  information  thai  we 
have  received  is  absolutely  incorrect? 
A. — There   is   nothing  in   it. 

Q. — You  never  directly  or  indirectly 
had  any  discussion  with  the  Govern- 
ment about  a  settlement  of  the  claim? 
A. — Neither  directly  nor  indirectly  with 
the    Government   or   with   anyone   else. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  making  a  state- 
ment to  anybody  and  producing  a  roll 
of  bills,  that  those  were  the  last  of 
the  bills  in  connection  with  the  settle- 
ment with  the  Government,  th  it  you 
guessed  Gamey  had  got  the  other 
ones?  A. — I  made  a  statement.  - 
ing  $50  bills,  that  they  were  th<*  kind 
of  bills  Mr.  Gamey  was  supposed  to 
have  received.  I  made  a  statement 
to  that  effect. 

Q. — You  were  showing  $50  bills"1  A. 
— Because  T  was  approached  an.!  aske-'! 
for  money,  for  what  is  suppos 
be.  or  what  I  have  heard  spoken 
a  corruption  fund,  and  I  did  nor  wish 
to  subscribe  any  money  to  that  .und. 
I  thought  I  could  use  my  own  money 
to  suit  myself  better. 

The  Chancellor:     That  is   tl 
of   your    information,    probably' 

Mr.  Ritchie:     Possibly,  my  Lord. 

(2752) 

Q.— You  had  a  roll  of  $50  bills5  A. 
— I  had  not  a  roll.  I  had  one  ^r  two, 
and  some   twenties,  too. 

Q. — And  did  you  have  some  hun- 
dreds? A. — I  do  not  remember  of 
having  a  hundred  or  any  hundred  at 
th.o  time. 

Q. — What  bank  were  they  on?  A.— 
T  think  they  were  Ontario  and  Mer- 
chant   Bank    bills. 

Q. — And  you  say  you  made  this 
statement,  that  they  were  some  of  the 
bills,  or  bills  similar,  to  what  Gamey 
had  got?  V — That  I  guessed  'hose 
were  the  kind  of  bills  Gamey  had 

Q. — Did  you  say  that  was  the  1  1 
the  little  pile,  after  giving  the  S.^OOO  to 
Gamey5      A. — T    do    not    rememhi 
saying  it  like  that. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  you  did  not5  I 
am  told  you  did5     A. — I  will  not  swear 
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that  I  did  say  so.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber saying  so. 

Q. — Will  you  contradict  it?  I  am 
instructed  you  did,  in  the  presence  oi 
at  least  two,  on  different  occasions?  A. 
— I  will  not  say.  because  I  do  not  re- 
member  exactly   what   I    said. 

Q. — Were  you  a  jollier?  A. — I  was 
jollying.  I  admit,  and  I  will  further 
state  that  I  have  used  the  expression, 
that  the  Crown  were  holding  the  tres- 
pass over  my  head,  and  not  to  ask  me 
to  subscribe  any  money,  that  I  did  not 
want  to.  that  it  might  possibly  get  me 
into   trouble. 

Q. — You  say  you  may  have  made 
these  statements,  but  if  they  were 
made  they  were  not  correct?  A. — 1 
will  not  say  that  I  made  the  statement 
as  you  say. 

Q. — So  that  the  result  is,  that  you 
have  made  some  statement  that  has 
has  given  you  a  trip  to  Toronto?  A. 
— 1  have  had  a  trip  to  Toronto  much 
at  my  displeasure. 

(2/53) 

The  Chancellor:  Do  not  make  any 
more  jokes  of  the  same  kind.  They 
will   get   you    into   trouble. 

Witness:  I  will  not  promise  that. 
either. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  we  will  ad- 
journ now,  until  10  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day. 

(Adjournment  3  p.m..  May  6th,  un- 
til Tuesday,  the  12th  day  of  May.  1903.) 

(2/54.) 
TWENTIETH   DAY. 

May    12th.    1903.    10   a.m. 

The  Chancellor:  We  are  ready  to 
proceed  with  anything  that  is   ready. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  may  say,  my  Lord, 
with  reference  to  the  investigation  of 
the  Ontario  Bank  books,  and  the  vou- 
chers, we  all  supposed  Mr.  Barwick 
would  have  had  all  the  vouchers  col- 
lected together  so  that  we  could  put 
the  witnesses  in  the  box  to-day.  Mr. 
McPherson  has  received  a  letter  from 
him   in  which  he    says: — 

"I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  recepit 
of  yours  of  the  9th  inst.,  asking  wheth- 
er I  have  thought  of  the  name  of 
some  expert,  with  a  view  to  bis  ex- 
amining the  bank's  book  and  vouch- 
ers. 

''You  have  already  been  informed 
that  the  bank  will  not  agree  to  expos- 
ure of  its  customers'  affairs  to  any 
outsider.  Upon  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  6th  inst..  which  followed  the 
meeting  of  the  Commissioners  on  that 
day,  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  pro- 
cure   the      information      asked.      This, 


however,  necessitates  the  examination 
of  eighteen  branch  offices,  and  is  a 
work  requiring  some  time.  I  believe 
that  the  work  will  be  on  to  completion 
by  Wednesday  next,  when  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  appear  wjth  the  General 
Manager  before  the  Commissioners  to 
lay  before  them  the  information  which 
has   then   been   obtained." 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  Wednesday 
morning? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Yes.  my  Lord.  Then 
we  wrote  to  him  at  once,  to  ?ay  what 

(2755) 
we  wanted  would  be  the  books  and 
vouchers,  so  that  we  could  see  them 
ourselves  in  Court.  Of  course,  if  he 
has  collected  all  the  vouchers  togeth- 
er, that  would  facilitate  matters  very 
much,  and  ought  to  cut  the  examina- 
tion very  much  shorter. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  we  will  as- 
sume you  will  be  ready  with  some  in- 
formation to-morrow  that  you  can  get 
on  with.     What  else  can  you  do  now? 

Mr.  Johnston:  In  the  meantime,  my 
Lords,  allow  me  to  put  in  a  report 
which  we  have  been  asked   for. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  about  the 
Treasury    Department? 

Mr.  Johnston:  No,  my  Lord.  It  is 
in  reference  to  the  lock-up — the  Mani- 
toulin  lock-up.  It  is  Dr.  Chamber- 
lain's report.  We  were  asked  to  pro- 
duce   that. 

Mr.    Blake:  That  is   the  recent  one? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Xo.  July  7th.  1902.  1 
will  see  if  my  learned  friend  wants  any- 
thing subsequent  to  that.  The  first 
page  is  an  inspection  of  the  lock-up  by 
Mr.  Aikens,  who  is  an  officer  of  the 
Prisons  and  Charities  Department,  ap- 
proved by  Dr.  Chamberlain,  and  refers 
to  a  number  of  repairs;  also  states 
that  two  prisoners  were  in  custody 
shortly  before  his  visit,  both  of  whom 
escaped,  after  breaking  the  windows 
and  smashing  the  doors. 

Then,  attached  to  that  is  the  letter  of 
Dr.  Chamberlain  of  the  31st  July.  1902. 
"It  appears  that  the  lock-up  keeper  at 
Little  Current.  Mr.  Sims,  is  now  run- 
ning a  hotel  in  that  village,  and  it  is 
rumored  that  parties  on  becoming  in- 
toxicated are  transferred  to  the  lock- 
up to  get  sober.  It  is  also  suggested 
that  he  is  not  a  proper  person  to  act 
as  lock-up  keeper  under  the  circum- 
stances.    The  salary  is  $200  per  year." 

(2756) 
Then  he  refers  to  other  reports  he 
has  made,  and  then  to  Mr.  Heeks  of 
the  city.  Mr.  Chamberlain  sends  tJ*» 
report  with  reference  to  the  repairs. 
Mr.  Heeks  it  appears  is  the  gentleman 
who  has  charge  d\  making  the  repairs. 
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That  is  the  correspondence  and  the 
only  correspondence. 

The  Chief  Justice:  What  is  the  date 
of  the  last  document? 
Mr.  Johnston:  31st  July. 
The   Chief  Justice:    Exhibit   78. 
Mr.  Johnston:  Those  are  all  the  re- 
ports  we   have   been    able   to   discover 
or   produce.     My   learned   friend     Mr. 
McPherson  asked  me  to  put  that  in. 

Mr.  McPherson:  I  asked  you  to 
produce  them  here.  You  put  them  in 
without  our  seeing  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Johnston:  There  is  nothing  in 
them  one  way  or  the  other.  We  can- 
not make  any  us  of  them,  and  T  do 
not  suppose  you  can. 

Mr.  Blake:  They  are  asked  for,  and 
they  are  produced.. 

The  Chancellor:  That  man  was  there 
apparently      at      a      subsequent      date. 
There  was  no  change  made  apparently? 
Mr.   Johnston:    It    was    left   in    abey- 
ance. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  you  have  no 
evidence  of  any  report  after  January. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  will  look  for  that. 
We  were  asked  only  for  reports  prior 
to  that  time. 

The  Chancellor:  According  to  the 
evidence,  he  was  asked  to  make  a  re- 
port after  January. 

Mr.    Blake:     Yes.  my   Lord. 
Mr.    McPherson:    Our   request     was 
for  these   subsequent  ones    as   well   as 

(2757) 

as  the  ones  previous. 

The  Chancellor:  You  can  put  that 
in.  There  is  plenty  of  time  to  look 
up  any  subsequent  ones.  That  is  for 
this  year,    1903? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Wc  will  ascertain. 
Now.  my  .'earned  friend  and  myself 
have  been  discussing  the  question  of 
the  argument. 

Mr.  McPherson:  There  has  been  no 
report   made   since. 

Mr.    Blake:   They   could   not   get   up 

'in   the  winter  time  or  spring,  and  this 

matter    supervened;    it    just    remained. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Then,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Chancellor:  Very  well.  Then 
you  had  better  close  the  evidena  he 
fore  we  talk  of  the  argument. 

Mr.  Blake:  We  wanted  tO  try  and 
look  a  little  ahead. 

The  Chancellor:    Very  well, 

(2758) 

The  Chancellor  :   Very  well. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Your  Lordship  will  un- 
derstand we  have  pulled  nut  of  all  our 
work  for  the  last  three  weeks.  There 
are  some  matter,  so  pressing,  if  we 
should  see  a  little  daylight,  it  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  us.       I  have  been 

7K2 


obliged  to  go  into  another  case  tor 
four  days,  and  there  is  another  mat- 
ter very  pressing.  My  learned  friend 
has  some  matter  also.  We  wanted  to 
try  and  look  a  little  ahead,  it 
sibly  might  be  convenient  to  your 
Lordships  also.  Of  course.  I  am  great- 
ly disappointed  at  our  no*  being  able 
to  complete  the  evidence  this  morn- 
ing. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Is  there  any  viva 
voce  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  There  is,  I  believe,  my 
Lord.  I  was  going  to  suggest  the 
argument  on  Thursday,  but  my  learn- 
ed friend  seems  to  think  we  shall  not, 
unfortunately,  have  the  evidence  closed 
then. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  If  we  had  been  able 

to  go  on  to-day,  I  think  we  could  have 

closed  to-morrow,   as   to   the   evidence. 

The   Chancellor  :   The   arguments     I 

suppose  will  take  two  days  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Two  day-  ;  a  day 
each. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  think  so.  I  think  we 
will  be  able  to  cover  everything  in 
that    time. 

The  Chancellor  :  Tf  it  could  b  ■  in 
any  way  finished  this  week  we  would 
like  it.  We  could  sit  on  Friday  and 
Saturday.  If  not,  I  would  like  to  take 
the   Brockville   Court  on   Monday. 

Mr.  Blake  :  If  your  Lordship  will 
put  it  in  that  way.  that  if  we  can  get 
the  evidence  closed  to-morrow,  wc  will 

(2759) 

take  the  arguments  on  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday ?       Would  that  be  convenient? 

The  Chief  Justice  :  If  you  are  not 
too  sanguine  in  vour  estimate  of  the 
time  to  be   occupied. 

The  Chancellor  :  Suppose  we  re- 
sumed on  Wednes  lav.  the  arguments 
would   surely  be   finished. 

Mr  Blake  :  Unless  your  Lordships 
think,  the  possibility  of  it  being  pro- 
longed, it  had  better  be  fixed  definitely 
for  Thursday. 

The  Chancellor  :  We  can  either  fin- 
ish it  this  week,  if  possible,  or  finish 
it  next  week. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  It  is  not  well  to 
have  such  a  long  adjournment  in  the 
middle  of  an  argument.  It  would  be 
better  to  commence  the  argument  at 
mid-day  on  Thursday  and  then  y.>u 
could  ge  through  on  Saturday. 

Mr.   Blake:   Or  say   11   o'clock. 
[Tie     Chancellor  :      to     o'clock     on 
Thursday.     Then    we   would   cerl 
close  it. 

Mr.    Blake  :   Then,     will   your 
ships    sav    that,    and    we    can  act  upon 

il  ? 

Th(  Chancellor  :  That  is.  following 
the  completing  of  the  evidence.  N  ">u 
are  not  speakinc;  of  this  week  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  Oh.  no,  my  Lord,  that 
would  be  impossible. 
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Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  thought  you  were 
soeaking  of   this   week. 

Mr.    Blake:     Oh.   no. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  I  was  misunder- 
standing you   then. 

The  Chancellor  :  If  we  could  finish 
it  this  week,  argument  and  everything, 
that  would  be  the  best  thing  possible, 

(2760) 

but  if  it  appears  the  argument  cannot 
be  finished  this  week  it  is  better  not 
to  commence  it.  Then,  take  the  argu- 
ment on  Thursday  of  the  following 
week. 

Mr.  Blake  :  My  learned  friends  are 
good  enough  to  take  the  branch  of  the 
case  to  be  gone  into  this  morning. 
That  relieves  me.  That  is  the  reason 
I  wished  to  speak  to  it. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  My  learned  friend  Mr. 
McPherson  has  some  witnesses  from 
Manitoulin.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as 
well  to  have  them  examined  and  let 
them  get  away.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  going  to  be  short  ;jt 
long. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Perhaps  we  can 
make  some  arrangement  about  a  gen- 
tleman from  Peterborough.  He  wants 
to  go  up  to  the  Private  Bills  Com- 
mittee. 

Charles  Cavers,  sworn.  Examined 
by   Mr.    Ritchie  :— 

Q. — You  are  a  reporter  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q.— On  the  staff  of  The  Toronto 
World  ?       A.— Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Mr.  Sullivan  ?  A. 
— Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Frank   Sullivan  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Mr.  Stratton  ?  A. 
— I  know  him  to  see  him.  I  have 
spoken    to   him. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  seeing  Mr. 
Stratton  and  Mr.  Sullivan  together  at 
any  time  this   year  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — Any  conversation  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — Can  you  fix  the  date  ?  A. — Yes. 
sir.  I  was  going  up  to  the  Parlia- 
ment buildings  between  the  16th  Jan- 
uary and  the  10th  February  of  this 
year  ;  it  was  during  that  time. 

Q. — You  were  going  up  to  the  Par- 
liament  Buildings   for   what   purpose? 

The  Chancellor  :  Between  what 
time  ? 

A. — 16th  January  and  10th  February. 
I  was  doing  the  departments  for  the 
paper.  That  is,  going  around  to  the 
various  departments. 

(2761) 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Getting  information 
which  was  published  in  The  Toronto 
World  ?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — Are  you  qurte  sure  it  was  be- 
tween these  dates  that  you  saw  him  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Where  did  you  see  him  ?  A.— 
Saw  them  near  Mr.    Stratton's  private 


entrance.  Sullivan  was  with  me  when 
Mr.  Stratton  passed  us.  Sullivan  left 
me  and  followed  Mr.  Stratton  up  to- 
wards his  private  entrance,  and  re- 
mained in  conversation  with  him  for 
about  five  minutes  I  should  judge  ;  it 
was   fully  that  long. 

Q. — Fully  five  minutes.  Of  course 
you  did  not  hear  the  conversation  ?  A. 
— No,  sir. 

Q. — Is  there  anything  to  fix  it  up- 
on your  mind — the  fact  of  the  conver- 
sation having  taken  place  ?  You  fix 
the  date  as  between  the  16th  January 
and  the  10th  of  February,  because  you 
say  that  is  the  time  you  were  d  >ing 
this  Parliamentary  work  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  that  im- 
pressed the  interview  upon  your  mind? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Was  it  referred  to  afterwards  by 
Sullivan  ?  Do  not  tell  us  what  was 
said  ?  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  ? 
A. — Xot  afterwards — no.  sir.  Previous 
to  that  Mr.  Sullivan  told  me — 

Q. — Never  mind  what  he  told  you. 
That  was  before  the  conversation  ?  A. 
— Yes.  You  do  not  want  me  to  tell 
what  he  told  me. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  Never  mind  that,please. 

Mr.   Ritchie  :  That  will  do. 


(2762) 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Johnston. 

Q. — What  day  was  it  on?  A. — I 
could  not  tell  you. 

Q. — Give  me  the  month?  A. — I 
think  it  was  in  February — yes.  sir. 

Q. — Apparently  what  time  in  Feb- 
ruary? A. — Between  the  1st  and  10th 
of  February. 

Q. — Go  nearer  than  that?  A. — No, 
sir. 

Q. — What  day  of  the  week  was  it? 
A. — I  could  not  tell  you  that.  I  was 
up  there  every  day  in  the  week  ex- 
cept Saturday. 

Q. — Nothing  unusual  about  these 
two  men  speaking,  or  any  other  two 
men  speaking?  A. --There  was  some- 
thing unusual  about  that,  if  I  am  al- 
lowed to   say. 

Q. — You  are  anxious  to  say  it.  per- 
haps? A. — No,  sir.  not  particularly. 
If  I  am  asked  to  say  it  I  will. 

Q. — I  am  asking  if  there  was  any- 
thing unusual  about  two  men  speak- 
ing together?  A. — Yes,  there  was  about 
that. 

Q. — I  see.  Did  you  ask  to  be  intro- 
duced  to    Mr.    Stratton?     A. — No,    sir. 

Q. — Did  Sullivan  say  something 
about   introducing  you?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  that  is  what  fixed  it  in  your 
mind?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  he  said  he  would  introduce 
you  to  Mr.  Stratton?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  went  apparently  :or  that 
purpose?       Went    apparently    fjr    that 
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purpose?  A.— Well.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  went  for.  I  said  I  was  ■  lik- 
ing  with    Mr.    Sullivan 

Q. — Listen  to  me  For  a  moment.     He 

went  apparently  tor  that  purpose,  ro 
far  as  you  know?  A.— No,  T  lo  not 
know   that  he  did. 

O/63)  > 

Q. — What  other  reason  did  he  go 
for.  as  far  as  you  know  at  that  time? 
A. — Mr.  Sullivan  previously  to  that 
had  said  he  would  introdu;o  me  to 
Mr.  Stratton,  and  take  me  to  bis  of- 
fice— to  his  private   office. 

Q. — On  that  occasion  what  other 
reason  did  you  suppose  he  had  for 
speaking  to  Mr.  Stratton.  except  to 
introduce  you.  or  see  whether  he 
might  introduce  you?  Do  you  know 
of   any    other    reason?      A. — No.    sir. 

Q. — Then  i-  wis  apparent  to  your 
mind  at  that  time,  that  that  is  what 
he  went  to  speak  to  Mr.  Stratton 
about,  was  it  not?  A. — I  do  not  know 
that   1  thought  of  it. 

Q.— Did  not  think  of  it?  What  did 
he  say  to  you  wdien  he  left  you?  V 
--We  were  talking 

Q. — What  did  he  say  to  you  when 
he  left  you?  A. — I  do  not  know  that 
he  said  anything.  Mr.  Stratton  pars- 
ed, and  he  went  up  to  Mr.  Stratton. 

Q. — Did  he  say.  Mr.  Cavers,  I  wili 
introduce  you  to  Mr.  Stratton?  A.  - 
No.  he  did  not. 

Q. — What  were  you  going  to  be  in- 
troduced to  him  for?  A. — Frank  and 
I  have  been  friends,  and  he  said  he 
would  help  me  out  around  the  build- 
ings, and  would  take  me  in  to  Mr. 
Stratton  and  show  me  around,  and  Mr. 
Stratton  probably  would  give  me  any 
news  he   had. 

The  Chancellor:  Any  items  for  the 
papers?     A. — Yes.   sir. 

Mr.  Johnston:  But  Mr.  Stratton  did 
not  seek  the  introduction,  apparently? 
A. — Apparently? 

Q. — Apparently,  yes.  A. — 1  did  not 
get   the    introduction. 
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Q. — Apparently  Mr.  Stratton  did  not 
allow  the  introduction  to  be  made? 
A.— Mr.    Stratton 

Q. — Apparently  Mr.  Stratton  did  not 
allow  the  introduction  to  be  made,  did 
he?  A.— I  do  not  know  anything 
about    that. 

Q. — You  were  not  introduced  to 
him?'     A. — No.    sir. 

Q. — You  are  the  gentleman  with  the 
scare  lines  in  The  World?  Were  you 
the  man  that  was  referred  to?  A.— 
Yes.  1  think  T  was.  T  did  not  put  any 
scare   lines   in. 

Q. — And  now  you  come  along  with 
a    scare   conversation?     A. — I    do   not 

7(i4 


think   it   is   a  scare  conversation. 

Q. — What  were  you  doing  at  this 
time  of  day  that  you  cannot  name? 
What  were  you  doing?  A. — I  was 
talking  with   Frank   Sullivan. 

Q. — What  were  you  doing  during  the 
time  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Stratton 
were  talking  together?  A. — Waiting 
for   Sullivan  to   return. 

Q. — Waiting  where?  A. — In  the  cor- 
ridor. 

Q. — Standing  how  far  apart?  A  — 
I   suppose   fifteen   or  twenty   feet. 

Q. — And  saying  nothing?  \. — Xo, 
sir.   1   was  not. 

Q. — Watching?  A. — Not  particular- 
ly watching.  I  was  waiting  for  Sulli- 
van to  come  back. 

Q. — Generally  watching?  A. — Xo. 
sir.  I  saw  they  were  together.  I  was 
not   watching. 

Q. — And  you  paid  no  attention  to 
the   time?     A. — I   can  fix   that. 

Q. — Oh.  yes.  you  can  fix  a  great  deal 
perhaps.  A. — For  this  reason,  it  was 
late  in  the  day,  and  I  wanted  to  get 
down  town,  and  T  thought  I  would 
leave  before  Sullivan  got  through,  that 
I  could  not  wait  for  him. 
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Q. — You  do  not  know  what  they 
were   talking   about?     A. — No. 

Q. — Talking  out  in  the  corridor?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — For  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — Conspirators?  A.— 1  do  not 
know   anything  about  that. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  anything 
about  that?  A. — I  am  not  saying  they 
were. 

Q. — What    time    of    the    day    wa 
A. — Tt    was    between — I    should      think 
about    5    o'clock — between     4     and     6 
o'clock. 

Q. — Between    4   and   6?      Lights 
A. — I   would  not  say. 

Q. — Oh.  come?     Mr.   Cavers  of  The 
V     ,r|.-        <,-.,-,.   ':••,«.         \\  ,■ -• 
lit?1     Come  now?     A.— T   do  not  know 
whether   they   were    or   not. 

Q. — Don't  know?  A.— I  was  not 
there    looking    for    information. 

Q. — Don't  know  whether  it  was  day- 
light or  not?  A.— It  was  in  the  win- 
ter time,  and  1  should  say  the  lights 
would  be  lit   about  5   o'clock. 

Q  —  Do  not  reason.  Tell  me  as  a 
matter  of  memory?  A—  T  will  not  tell 
you  anything  I  do  not  know.  Mr. 
Johnston. 

Q  —  Was  it  daylight  or  not2  A  -I 
think  it  was  dusk— between  daylight 
and   dark. 

Q—  The  charming  hour.  Were  the 
lights  lit"  ('an  you  recall  that  to  your 
memon  ?      \       V  ».   sir.   1   cannot. 
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Q. — Who  else  was  there  at  the  time? 
A. — Who   else   was    there? 

Q. — Yes,  that  is  the  question.  Who 
else  was  there?  A. — There  were  ihrje 
of  us  there,  I  do  not  know 
that  anyone  else  was  there.  Prob- 
ably   Mr.      Chase,    or    the  young  man 

(2766) 

who  sits  with  him  was  there. 

Q. — Did  you  see  them  ?  A. — I  saw 
them  right  along.  I  was  not  looking 
for  them  then. 

Q. — How  far  were  Mr.  Stratton  and 
Mr.  Sullivan  away  from  Mr.  Chase? 
A. — Just  the  length  of  Mr.  Stratton's 
private  door  and  Mr.  Chase's  box. 

Q. — What  do  you  say  that  is  ?  A. — 
I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  able  to 
judge  that. 

Q. — 30  feet  ?  A. — I  should  say  30 
feet. 

Q. — 30  feet  on  the  one  side  and  about 
ten  or  fifteen  on  the  other.  Is  that 
right  ?  A. — On  what  other  ? 

Q. — On  your  side  ?  A. — I  should  think 
I  would  be  about  fifteen  feet. 

Q. — About  five  steps  away.  And  the 
conversation  went  on  for  a  few  min- 
utes. I  suppose  you  felt  the  time  long 
because  you  were  in  a  hurry  ?  A. — 
That  is  it. 

Q. — You  felt  the  time  long  because 
you  were  in  a  hurry.  Did  you  look  at 
your  watch  ?  A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  did  not  time  the  conversa- 
tion at  all?  A. — No  sir.  I  had  no 
reason  to  time   it. 

Q. — Of  course  not.  No  reason  to 
time  it.  And  Sullivan  came  back  and 
joined  you,  did  he  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  went  down  town  with  you  ? 
A. — I  do  not  know  that  we  went  out 
together.  I  haA'e  met  him  several  times 
at  the  Parliament  buildings.  I  do  not 
know  what  we  did  on  that  occasion. 

Q. — It  was  going  to  be  rather  a  kind- 
ness to  you  if  he  would  introduce  you 
to  Mr.  Stratton,  from  a  newspaper 
point  of  view  ?  A. — Yes. 
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thought 
-Yes, 


Q.— He  thought  so  ?  A.— I 
that  too. 

Q.— You  thought  that  too  ?  A.- 
sir. 

Q. — And  you  were  willing  to  be  sac- 
rificed to  the  extent  of  the  introduc- 
tion ?  A. — I  did  not  see  any  sacrifice 
in  it. 

Q. — Were  you  waiting  around  there 
to  be  introduced  ?  A. — No,  sir,  not  par- 
ticularly. We  did  not  expect  to  see  Mr. 
Stratton  that  day. 

Q. — Did  he  tell  you  he  would  intro- 
duce you  the  first  time  he  would  meet 


him  ?  A. — No.  sir,  he  did  not.  He  said 
some  day  he  would. 

Q. — But  that  important  event  has  not 
yet  taken  place  ?  A. — No. 

Q. — Now,  when  was  this  thing  first 
called  to  your  mind?  A. — When  I  heard 
Mr.  Stratton  say  that  he  had  not  seen 
Frank  Sullivan  from  the  9th  September 
until    the    day   before    the   House   met. 

Q. — Let  me  have  the  book,  Mr.  Mc- 
Evoy,  please.  When  you  heard  Mr. 
Stratton  say  he  had  not  seen  Mr.  Sul- 
livan from  the  9th  September  until  the 
House  met  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — Now,  let  me  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Stratton  never  said  anything  of  the 
kind  ?  A.— Well,  what  did  he  say  ? 

Q. — And  you  recollect  what  Mr. 
Stratton  said  a  few  days  ago,  I  sup- 
pose, quite  as  well  as  you  recollect  the 
time  of  this  conversation,  do  you? 
A. — I  recollect  the  time  of  the  con- 
versation. I  was  not  here  when  Air. 
Stratton  was  cross-examined.  1  did 
not  hear  it  at  all. 

Q. — It  is  in  volume  7.  Now,  this  is 
what  he  said,notwithstanding  the  news- 
paper man.  Page  2607.  "Now,  Mr. 
Stratton,  are  you  sure  that  you  did  not 
see  some  person  to  whom  you     spoke 
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about  Mr.  Gamey  about  three  weeks 
before  the  meeting  of  the  House? 
that  over,  and  tell  me  whether  you  did 
Think  that  over,  and  tell  me  whether 
you  did  not?  A. — In  what  respect, 
Mr.   Blake? 

"Q. — Meet  some  person  in  one  of  the 
corridors,  two  or  three  weeks  before 
the  opening  of  the  House;  a  memor- 
andum that  I  have  states  that  you  had 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan 
in  the  corridor  near  your  office,  two 
or  three  weeks  before  the  nth  March? 
A. — No,  I  had  no  interview  with  Mr. 
Sullivan. 

"Q. — You  swear  absolutely  to  that? 
A.— I    do." 

Now,  Mr.  Blake  was  speaking  there 
about  an  interview  of  a  formal  char- 
acter, and  with  reference,  to  Mr. 
Gamey.  Now,  will  you  swear,  having 
heard"  that  evidence  read,  that  Mr. 
Stratton  had  such  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Sullivan  as  referred  in  that  evi- 
dence? Will  you  or  will  you  not?  A. 
— That  was  two  or  three  weeks  before 
the  House? 

Q.— I  am  not  caring  about  the 
time.  Will  you  swear  that  Mr.  Sulli- 
van had  such  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Stratton  as  is  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Stratton's  evidence  I  have  read?  A. 
— I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 
I  know  what  I  know.  I  do  not  know 
what    anybody   else   knows. 
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Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  that.  You 
are  a  newspaper  man,  and  you  know 
what  a  question  means.  I  have  read 
you  what   Mr.   Stratton  has  sworn  to. 

1  am  asking  you,  if  you  will  swear 
that  Mr.  Stratton  ever  had  such  an 
interview  as  that  referred  to  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  nth  day  of  March? 
Will  you  swear  to  that?  A. — 1  cannot 
swear  to  what 

Q. — Cannot  swear  to  anything  of 
that   kind?      A. — I   did   not   say   that. 

(2769) 

Q. — Will  you  swear  that  Mr.  Strat- 
ton had  an  interview  with  Frank  Sul- 
livan such  as  is  referred  to  in  the  evi- 
dence I  have  read  to  you?  Will  you 
swear  to  that  as  a  fact?  Now.  I  want 
yes  or  no.  Will  you  swear  to  it  as 
a  fact?  Never  mind  your  explanation? 
Will  you  swear  to  it  as  a  fact  upon 
your  oath?  A. — I  do  not  care  to 
swear  to  anybody  else's  evidence. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  as  a  fact,  on 
your  oath,  as  1  have  read  to  you  from 
this  evidence,  that  that  took  place  be- 
tween Sullivan  and  Stratton?  Will  you 
or  will  you  not?  A. — That  says  two 
or  three  weeks  before  the  House  met. 

The  Chancellor:  The  subject  of  the 
conversation  asked  there  was  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Gamey. 

Mr.   Johnston:    Certainly. 

The  Chancellor:  You  cannot  tell 
what  the  subject  of  the  conversation 
was?    You  have  told  us  that?    A. — No. 

Q.— And  it  was  not  two  or  three 
weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the  House 
as  you  put  it.  It  was  a  month  be- 
fore the  meeting?  A. — Yes,  it  was  a 
month. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  will  rot  trouble 
about  the  time,  because  it  might  be  3 
or  4  weeks,  and  counsel  might  \  ery 
easily  say  two  or  three  weeks  or  three 
or  four  or  four  or  five. 

The  Chancellor:  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  am  covering  :his 
particular  interview.  Mr.  Stratton 
swore  he  had  no  interview  with  Mr. 
Frank  Sullivan  with  reference  to  Gam- 
ey 2  or  3  or  4  or  5  weeks,  fur  that 
matter,  before  the  House  met?  A 
— That  is  not  so,  I  do  not  think,  if 
you  stretch   it   that   far. 

Q.— Can  you  contradict  that?  A. — 
Yes,  it  you  are   not   particular  about 

2  or  3  or  4  or  5  weeks. 
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Q. — You  do  net  understand  what 
1  say.  Can  you  contradict  what  Mr. 
Stratton  says,  that  lie  had  no  inter- 
view with  reference  to  Mr.  Gam.  y 
with  Frank  Sullivan  two  or  three 
weeks  or  four  weeks  before  the   nth 
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Marc!-?     A. --With   reference     to   Mr. 
Gamey? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — Xo.  sir,  I  do  not  know 
what   they   were   talking   about. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  what  they 
were  talking  about?     A. — No,  sir! 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  11  'vas 
an  interview  or  was  it  a  mere  casual 
conversation? 

The  Chancellor:  He  has  told  us,  Mr. 
Johnston.  You  need  not  ask  him  to 
define  whether  it  was  an  interview  or 
a   casual   oenversation. 

Witness:    1    could   not   define   it. 

The   Chancellor:    Whether     a   casual 
talk,    or    pre-arranged,    he      doe- 
know. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Then,  what  Mr.  Strat- 
ton swore  to,  as  you  supposed,  was 
what  called  it  to  your  mind?     A. — Ye>. 

Q. — And  then  you  went  and  either 
wrote  a  letter  or  made  a  statement 
to  the  other  side,  as  to  what  you  knew 
about  it?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Volunteered  the  information? 
A.— I 

Q. — Did  you  volunteer  the  informa- 
tion?    A.^-Yes,    I    volunteered    it. 

Q. — To  whom  did  you  volunteer  the 
information?  A. — I  spoke  to  several 
people  about  it,  said  I  knew  Mr.  Strat- 
ton was  wrong. 
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Q. — But  you  see  I  have  shown  you 
that  you  do  not  know  anything  about 
it?     A.— Is  that  so? 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  now.  You  did 
not  know  apparently  what  Mr.  Strat- 
ton had  sworn  to?  To  whom  did  you 
volunteer  the  information?  A. — I  said 
I  was  not  in  the  Court  when  Mr.  Strat- 
ton was  cross-examined. 

Q. — To  which  one  did  you  refer  your 
information?  To  whom  did  you  refer 
it?  To  whom  did  you  write  about  it? 
A. — W'ell,  I  wrote  a  statement  two  or 
three  days  ago,  but  I  had  told  both 
Mr.  Ritchie  and  Mr.  McPherson  pre- 
vious  to   that. 

Re-examined  by   Mr.    Ritchie: — 

Q. — Then,  what  you  understood  from 
what  you  saw  in  the  papers  was  that 
Mr.  Stratton  had  stated  he  had  not 
had  an  interview  with  Sullivan  From 
the  9th  September  until  the  day  be- 
fore  the  meeting  of  the  House?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Now,  that  is  what  you  under- 
stood at  all  events  from  the  reports 
in  the  papers?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Now,  whether  you  call  it  an 
interview  or  a  conversation,  can  you 
fix  the  period  of  time  that  Mr.  Strat- 
ton and  Mr. 

Mr.   Johnston:   That   was    in   chief. 

The  Chief  Justice:  He  has  lone 
that  most  definitelv. 
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Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  did  not  catch  it. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Between  those 
two  dates,  between  the  16th  January, 
and  he  thinks  between  the  1st  and  10th 
February  . 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  was  referring  to  the 
length   of   the   conversation. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  told  you  that  ; 
about   five   minutes. 

Witness  :  I  would  not  swear  to  the 
time,  but  1  thought  about  five  min- 
utes. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  ''Fully  five  min- 
utes" was  the  expression. 

Witness  :  Yes. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  time  might 
have-  seemed  long,  he  says,  waiting  to 
get  away.  You  are  not  clear  about  the 
time  ?   A. — No. 

Mr.    Ritchie  :   Did  you  on  that  oc- 
casion ask  to   be   introduced     to     Mr. 
Stratton  ?  A. — Not  on  that  occasion. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  him  whether  you 
wanted  to  be  introduced  at  that  time? 
A. — Never  told  him  at  any  time  I  want- 
ed to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Stratton. 

Q. — So  that  there  was  no  indication 
of  any  refusal  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Stratton  to  meet  you  ?  A. — No,  sir.  not 
at  all. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  In  connection  with  that 
last  matter,  your  Lordships  will  allow 
me  to  refer  to  page  2445,  which  bears 
out  exactly  what  the  last  witness  said 
(volume  6),  at  the  top  of  the  page,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  preceding  page  : 

Q. — "Then  did  Frank  Sullivan 
see       you       at       all  after  the 
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time  that  you  spoke  of  oh  the  9th 
day  of  September?  A. — Yes,  he  saw 
me  the  day  before  the  House  opened. 

Q. — I  do  not  want  to  go  to  that. 
I  mean  up  to  the  time  of  the  opening 
of  the  House,  or  about  that  time,  had 
he  seen  you  during  all  these  interven- 
ing months?  A. — No,  he  had  not.  He 
had  not  spoken  to  me. 

Q. — That  is  what  I  mean,  because  the 
letters  indicate  a  very  intimate  know- 
ledge? A. — He  had  not  spoken  to 
me,  or  written  to  be." 

William  H.  Hurst,  sworn.  Examin- 
ed by  Mr.   McPherson  : 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation?  A. — 
Practicing  barrister  and  solicitor. 

Q.— At  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — Were  you  in  the  electoral  district 
of  Manitoulin  during  the  campaign 
preceding  the  election  of  the  29th  May? 
A. — I  was  for  a  time. 

Q. — Speaking  at  meetings  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Gamey?  A. — I  spoke  at  three 
meetings   on  his   behalf. 


Q. — Can  you  tell  me  about  when  that 
was.  beginning  at  the  first?  A. — It  was 
the  week  preceding  the  election.  I 
think  I  spoke  on  or  about  the  20th 
May. 

Q. — Where?  A. — At  a  place  called 
the  Township  of  Gordon.  I  think  in 
Orange  Hall  in  that  township  near 
Gore   Bay. 

Q. — Was  Mr.  Gamey  present?  A.-- 
He  was. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Gamey  deliver  an  ad- 
dress  to   that  meeting? 

Mr.  Riddell  :  I  do  not  see  very  well 
how  far  my  learned  friend  can  go  inro 
this.     He  can  contradict  our  witnesses 
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who  tell  us  of  particular  meetings,  but 
as   to  his   general  address  to  his  con- 
stituents, he  cannot  go  into  that. 
Mr.    McPherson  :     It  is   a   direct  re- 

ply. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  ^  e  admit  he  ran  as  a 
Conservative. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  this  evidence. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Gamey  spoke  at 
that  meeting  on  the  20th  May?  A. — I 
think  that  is  the  date — about  that  any- 
way. 

Q. — And  can  you,  without  attempt- 
ing to  recite  everything  that  Mr.  Ga- 
me}' said,  give  their  Lordships  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  address,  as  to  whether 
it  was  of  a  Conservative,  or  an  Inde- 
pehdent  tendency?  A. — He  announced 
himself  and  appealed  to  the  electors 
for  support  as  a  straight  Conserva- 
tive. There  was  nothing  in  his  ad- 
dress indicating  that  he  was  appealing 
as   an    Independent   in   any   way. 

Q. — Were  you  there  at  the  meeting 
during  all  the  time  he  was  speaking? 
A. — I  was  there  during  the  whole 
meeting. 

Q. — And  if  he  had  said  anything  of 
the  kind,  would  you  have  heard  it?  A. 
— I  would. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  said  from 
which  a  reasonable  deduction  could  be 
drawn 

Mr.  Johnston  :  No.  that  is  not 
proper. 

The  Chief  Justice:  It  is  eviden-.e, 
unless  the  question  is  leading,  and  sug- 
gests an  affirmative  answer.  Let  us 
hear  the  question. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Was  there  any- 
thing said  from  which  a  reasonable  de- 
duction— a  reasonable  or  fair  deduc- 
tion could  be  drawn  that  Mr.  Gamey, 
if  he  was  elected,  would  give  an  Inde- 
pendent support  to  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment? 

(2775) 

The  Chief  Justice  :  I  think  that  is  en- 
tirely within  the   rule. 
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Witness  :  There  was  nothing  Siiid 
that  would  create  that  impression  to 
mv  mind. 

'Mr.  McPhersdri  :  Were  you  present 
at  any  meeting  addressed  by  -Mr. 
Gamey  after  the  20th  May  ?  A.— 1 
was  at  a  meeting  on  the  following 
night  at  Little  Current,  and  also  a 
meeting  the  following  night  at  Mani- 
towaning. 

Q. — Before  we  pass  from  the  meet- 
ing in  the  Township  of  Gordon  on  the 
20th  May,  were  the  speakers  there  all 
on  Mr.  Gamey' s  side  ?  A.— No,  there 
were  two  speakers  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
McMillan,  who  was  the  Socialist  can- 
didate. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  said  by  any 
speaker  on  Mr.  Gamey's  side  loqking  . 
to  "Mr.  Gamey,  or  promising  on  his  be- 
half that  an  independent  support  would 
be  given  to  the  Ross  Government  if  he 
was    elected  ?       A.— Nothing. 

Q. — Or  anything  from  which  that 
could  fairly  be  deduced  ?  A.— Nothing 
to   my  mind. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  all  the  speakers 
who  addressed  the  meeting  cm  that 
night  or  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. 
—1  did. 

Q. — Then  coming  to  the  meeting  at 
Little  Current  on  the  following  night. 
Did  Mr.  Gamey  on  that  occasion. with- 
out going  into  minute  details  again — 
did  he  take  a  position  from  which  any- 
body could  reasonably  infer  that  if 
elected  he  would  give  the  Ross  Gov- 
ernment an  independent  support  ?  A. — 
He  did  not  say  anything  at  any  of  the 
three  meetings  of  that  character,  that 
I  have  referred  to. 

Q. — Did  anybody  else  on  his  behalf? 
A. — No,  they  did  not. 

Q. — Then  what  was  the  third  meet- 
ing that  you  attended  where  Mr. 
Gamey   spoke  ?       A. — Manitowaning. 

(2776) 

Q.— What  night  ?  A.— That  would, 
be  I  think  the  22nd  May.  It  was  'he 
third   of   the   three   meetings. 

Q. — The  last  of  the  three  m  etings? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — What  was  the  nature  of  the  ap- 
peal made  by  Mr.  Gamey  to  the  elec- 
tors at  those  three  meetings,  speak- 
ing of  them  generally — classing  ihem 
together  ?  A. — Well,  he  specially 
condemned  the  mining  policy  of  'he 
Administration,  spoke  largely  on  that 
question  ;  he  also  condemned  their 
timber  policy,  spoke  of  the  hardship  10 
the  settlers  on  the  north  shore  ;  he 
dealt  at  some  considerable  length  con- 
demning the  pulpwood  concessions; 
tlu>e  were  perhaps  the  chief  themes 
of  the  discourse  at  these  three  meet- 
ings. 

Q. — Was  there  any  discussion  at  3U 
as    to    the    Government,    in    conn 
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with  election  funds  ?  A. — There  was 
certainly  by  Mr.  Gamey,  or  some  of 
the  other  speakers.  1  am  not  s,,  clear 
just  which  one  of  the  speakers  dealt 
at  greatest  length   with   that. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  is  not  evidence. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  I  will  rot  pre-s- 
that.       What  was  the  nature  of  it. 

The  Chancellor  :   He  does  not  know. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Then  I  will  not 
press  that. 

Q. — Who   were   the      other    speakers 
on    Mr.   Gamey's   behalf   at    the 
Current  meeting  on  the  21st   May  ?  A. 
—Dr.  Fell  was  the  only  other  speaker 
besides   myself,   as   I    remember. 

Q. — And  who  else  spoke  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Gamey  at  Manitowaning?  A. — 
The  same  three   speakers. 

Q. — Mr.  Gamey,  Dr.  FeH  and  your- 
self ?       A. — Y^es. 

(2777) 

Q.— Can  you  tell  the  Commissioners 
relatively  the  number  of  people  that  at- 
tended those  meetings  ?  Were  they 
large  important  centres,  considering 
the  whole  constituency — were  those 
three  places  important  centres  in  the 
constituency  ?  A. — Yes,  they  were  the 
three  perhaps  chief  centres  in  that 
riding,  the  town  of  Gore  Bay.  Little 
Current,  and  the  village  of  Manitawan- 
ing,  and  the  Township  of  Gordon — 
that  is  a  very  important  township. 

Q. — About  how  many  people  would 
yon  think  were  at  the  Township  of 
Gordon  meeting  ?  A. — Tt  was  a  fair- 
sized  hall,  and  was  very  full.  It  would 
be  hard  for  me  to  estimate  correctly. 
I   should  say  about  150. 

Q. — And  at  the  Little  Current  meet- 
ing ?  A.— That  was  a  large  meeting. 
There  was  a  large  hall  there.  There 
would  be  some  hundreds   of  people. 

Q — And  at  the  Manitowaning  meet- 
ing ?  A. — The  house  was  crowded,  they 
could  not  all  get  in.  I  should  judge 
there  must  have  been  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred. The  building  was  not  very 
large. 

Q_ You  are  familiar  with  that  as  an 
electoral  district,  are  you  not  ?  A.— I 
am. 

Q .—Having  yourself  been  a  candidate 
in  that  section  of  the  country  ?  A.— I 
was    al    one    time. 

Q_Now.  will  you  tell  me  for  the  in- 
iat'"on  of  the  commissioners  the  dis- 
tance between  Sudbury  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  along  the  Sault  lino  of  the  C 
p  -R  ?  A.— About  180  miles— I  think 
170  is  the  exact  distance  by  rail. 

Q. —Supposing   a    man      were      g 
from  Toronto  to  meet  a  man   who  re- 
i    at    Sudbury,      and      wanted      Mr. 

(2778) 
Gamey  to  be  present.  Mr.  Gamey  say 
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being  in  Gore  Bay,  what  route  would 
he  take  to  go  to  Sudbury  ?  A— Mr. 
Gamey  would  go  to  Cutler,  a  station 
on  the  Sault  bianch  of  the  C.  P.  R., 
and  from  there  to  Sudbury. 

Q — How  far  is  it  from  Cutler  to  Sud- 
bury ?  A. — In  the  neighborhood  of  70 
miles.     I  could  not  say  exactly. 

Q. — How  far  is  it  from  Cutler  to 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  ?  A. — It  would  be 
something  over  100  miles. 

Q. — Supposing  any  person  living  in 
Toronto  desired  to  meet  any  two  per- 
sons in  that  section  of  the  country,  one 
of  them  residing  at  Sudbury,  and  the 
other  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gore  Bay, 
which  would  be  the  more  convenient 
place  of  meeting,  Sudbury  or  Sault 
Ste.   Marie  ?  A. — Sudbury,   certainly. 

Q. — By  a  considerable  degree  ?  A. — 
A  party  coming  from  Toronto  would 
have  to  go  through  Sudbury,  and  179 
miles  past,  to  reach  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
and  the  man  coming  from  Gore  Bay 
— it  would  be  more  convenient  for  him 
to  go  to  Sudbury  than  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Mr.  W.  R.  Smyth, 
M.P.P.,  for  Algoma  ?  A.— I  do. 

Q. — Where  does  he  reside  ?  A. — At 
a  village  called  Ridal  Bank,  near  Bruce 
Mines  station,  on  the  Sault  branch  of 
the  C.  P.  R. 

Q. — How  far  is  it  from  Ridal  Bank 
to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  ?  A. — It  is  about 
35  or  36  miles  on  the  Sault  to  Bruce 
Mines,  and  Ridal  Bank  is  about  five  or 
six  miles  from  the  station — back  of 
Bruce  Mines. 

Q. — Supposing  any  person  want- 
ed     to      meet     Mr.  Smyth,     and    Mr. 
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Gamey,  where  would  be  the  most  con- 
venient point  of  meeting  them  when 
they  were  both  at  home — any  person 
leaving  Toronto — where  would  be  the 
most  convenient  place,  Sudbury  or 
Sault  Ste.  Marie?  A. — For  Mr.  Gamey 
and  Mr.  Smyth,  taking  their  combin- 
ed interests,  I  would  say  Sault  Ste. 
Marie. 

Q. — How  many  hours  run  is  it  by 
the  railway  from  Sudbury  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie?  A. — About  five  or  six.  I  can- 
not speak  positively,  only  from  my 
recollection   of  the   run. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Johnston. 

Q. — That  would  depend,  of  course, 
entirely  upon  what  the  nature  of  the 
business  might  be,  as  to  whether  you 
might  meet  at  Sudbury  or  not?  A. — I 
was  only  speaking  from  the  geographi- 
cal position  of  the  places. 

Q. — You  are  only  speaking,  I  sup- 
pose from  the  different  points,  the 
convenience  of  reaching  any  particu- 
lar  place   by   mileage?     A. — Certainly. 

Q. — And  that  we  could  ascertain  for 
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ourselves,  as  well  as  a  resident  of  the 
Sault  could?     A— Quite  as  well,  from 
the  time  tables. 

Q. — And  the  question  of  whether  a 
man  making  an  appointment  at  To- 
ronto to  meet  at  the  Sault  or  at  Sud- 
bury is  a  matter  depending  entirely  up- 
on his  own  ideas  and  his  own  busi- 
ness, whatever  it  may  be?  A. — I  pre- 
sume that  would  be  so. 

Q. — Now,  do  you  know  that  Mr.  Ga- 
mey had  a  sympathy  for  Mr.  Lyon  at 
one  time?  A. — I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

Q. — You  heard  so.  You  had  heard 
he  had  been  a  supporter  of  Mr.  R.  A. 
Lyon  ?  A. — I  do  not  think  I 
ever  heard  it,  excepting,  I 
think  I  have  seen  it  in  the 
proceedings      in      this      investigation. 

(2780) 

Q. — And  it  did  not  surprise  you 
when  you  heard  it  ?  A. — I  do  not 
know  that  that  occurred  to  me.  Mr. 
Lyon  had  many  supporters  on  the  is- 
land ;  he  was  a  local  man. 

Q. — Many  men,  both  Conservatives 
and  Liberals,  supported  Mr.  Lyon  ill 
his  candidature-  A. — I  think  that  was 
true  in  the   earlier  days  at  all  events. 

Q. — He  was  then  a  resident  of  the 
island  ?      A. — He  was  at  that  time. 

Q. — And  politics,  from  a  Manitoulin 
standpoint,  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  contest  ?  A. — Well,  the  local  man 
always  has   an  advantage. 

Q. — Manitoulin.  as  a  factor  in  poli- 
tics, has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it, 
quite  apart  from  the  partisan  ?  A. — I 
do  not  quite  catch  your  question. 

Q. — The  interests  of  Manitoulin  ?  A. 
— Oh,  yes,  certainly,  the  same  as  any 
other  part  of  the  riding. 

Q. — Let  me  put  this  question  to  you. 
I  want  to  get  at  the  feeling  up  there. 
You  know  that  the  newer  constitu- 
encies, are  more  dependent  upon  a 
Government  in  power  than  outside  con- 
stituencies— older  constituencies  ?  A. — 
They  are  for  some  things — yes. 

Q. — They  are  for  all  municipal  mat- 
ters where  they  have  not  regularly 
organized  municipalities,  roads,  bridges 
and  so  on.       A. — They  are  for  roads. 

Q. — And  bridges  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  general  development.  Tim- 
ber, for  instance,  and  mines  would  af- 
fect a  new  constituency  a  good  deal 
more  than  they  would  the  constitu- 
ency of  York  or  Peel  ?  A. — Yes.  they 
certainly  would.  ,, 

(2781)    . 

Q. — Because  we  have  no  timber 
here.  Then  we  have  the  roads,  and 
bridges,  and  timber,  and  mines — we 
have  those  four  elements  that  would  be 
important   factors   in  an   election   in   a 
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new  constituency  that  would  not  af- 
fect us  much  in  the  County  of  Vork 
locally  ?  A. — It  would  not  affect  you 
as  much  locally.  The  affect  would  be 
more  indirect  perhaps. 

2782) 

Q. — 1  am  speaking  of  the  direct  local 
effect.     A. — Yes. 

Q.— That  is  so,  is  it  not  ?  A. — That 
would  be  so. 

Q. — Then  a  Government  that  has  the 
right  policy  for  mining,  timber,  is  lib- 
eral in  its  grant  towards  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  a  new  constituency,  might 
fairly  claim  to  get  the  independent  sup- 
port of  a  candidate  whose  party  might 
be  usually  opposed  to  those  matters  ? 
A. — I  would  say  yes,  adding  this  re- 
mark, not  only  liberal  appropriation, 
but  the  proper  expenditure  of  money. 

Q. — When  I  say  liberal  I  mean  not 
niggardly,  and  I  mean  proper.  A. — 
But  I  wanted  to  add  to  that  "the  pro- 
per expenditure  of  it." 

Q. — Exactly.  A. — t  say  that  simply 
because  that  is  one  of  the  great 
grounds  of  contention. 

Q. — It  would  not  be  much  object  to 
a  man.  elected  for  a  new  constituency, 
to  sit  in  Opposition,  as  far  as  this  con- 
stituency is  concerned  ?  A. — I  cannot 
say  as  to  that. 

Q. — You  never  sat  in  Opposition  ? 
A.— No. 

Q. — You  know  enough  about  a  new 
constituency  to  know  that,  as  a  politi- 
cal fact  ?  A. — I  have  read  the  opposite 
given  in  testimony  here. 

Q. — 1  do  not  understand  what  you 
mean  ?  A. — I  was  reading  Mr.  Con- 
mee's  evidence  the  other  day.  He 
says  the  Opposition  can  get  more  than 
the  supporters. 

Q. — That  was  Conmee's  facetious- 
ness. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  was  Conmee- 
ism. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  You  know  as  a  fact 
what  I  state  to  you  to  be  nearly  cor- 
rect? A. — I  know  that  is  always  claim- 
ed by  the  Government  supporter. 

(2783) 

Q. — And  by  the  Government  sup- 
porter on  either  side  of  the  wall  ?  A. — 
I  suppose  it  would  be  claimed.  What 
the  result  would  be  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say. 

Q. — Now,  at  that  time  of  course  Mr. 
Gamey  expected  that  Mr.  Whitney 
would  be  elected  ?  A. — He  certainly 
did.     He  so  expressed  himself. 

Q. — And  he  was  looking  forward 
then  to  supporting  the  Government 
under  Mr.  Whitney  ?  A. — I  think  he 
was. 
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Q. — And  he  was  then  taking  the 
position  of  being  a  Strong  Conserva- 
tive?    A. — He   was. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  the  meetings 
that  you  have  referred  to  were  Conser- 
vative meetings  ?  A. — Entirely  so,  so 
far  as  the  speakers  were  concerned. 

Q. — And  as  far  as  the  audience  ap- 
parently was  concerned  largely  Conser- 
vative ?  A. — Well,  it  would  be  so  at 
perhaps  two  of  them  anyway,  but  the 
other  I  would  not  say  that  the  major- 
ity  

Q. — Which  one  ?  A. — At  Manitou- 
waning  ;  it  is  a  stronger  Reform  centre. 

Q. — I  am  speaking  about  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  meeting.  When  Mr. 
Hearst  appeared  on  the  platform  he 
was  received  with  applause  ?  A. — A 
certain  amount 

Q. — And  generally  from  the  hall,  at 
all  these  meetings  ?    A. — That  is  true. 

Q. — And  Mr.  Gamey  the  same  way  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — There  was  no  dead  silence  show- 
ing a  large  Liberal  vote  in  the  hall 
when  Mr.  Gamey  or  Mr.  Harris  got  up 
to  speak  ?  A. — There  was  certainly  a 
large  or  a  considerable  number  of  Lib- 
erals at  both  Little  Current  and  Mani- 
towaning. 

(2784) 

Q. — There  was  no  dead  silence  over 
the  hall  when  you  gentlemen  got  up  to 
speak  ?    A. — Oh,  no. 

Q. — An  enthusiastic  meeting?  A. — 
I  think  we  were  well  enough  known  to 
get  some  applause  from  Manitoulin 
Reformers  as  well  as  Conservatives. 

Q. — No  doubt  about  that;  but  the 
tenor  of  these  meetings  was  very 
unanimous  in  support  of  the  speakers 
on  that  line  of  policy  ?  A. — Fairly  so, 
yes. 

Q. — So  that  speaking  to  a  Conserva- 
tive meeting,  at  any  rate  in  two  of  the 
places,  largely  Conservative — you  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — and  a  meet- 
ing called  by  the  Conservative  candi- 
date, you  would  naturally  expect  the 
man  to  talk  Conservatism  and  Whit- 
neyism  ?  A. — I  would  expect  him  to 
talk  his  policy. 

Q. — You  would  expect  that  ?  A. — 
Oh,  yes,  I  would  expect  that  by  a  Con- 
servative candidate. 

Q. — Were  you  at  any  meetings  that 
wore  composed  largely  of  Reformers  at 
which  Mr.  Gamey  spoke  ?  A. — I  was 
at  no  meetings  except  the  three. 

Q. — But  wait.  1  (in  ti .  > t  understand 
the  local  sentiment  as  well  as  you  do. 
Were  you  at  any  meetings  that  were 
composed  largely  of  Reformers  at 
which  Mr.  Gamey  spoke — that  is, 
where  the  majority  were  Reformers  ? 
A. — Oh.  T  would  not  like  to  say  wheth- 
er the  majority  at  the  Manitouwaning 
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meeting  would  be  Liberal  or  Conserva- 
tive. As  you  have  stated,  naturally 
that  would  induce  more  applause,  be- 
cause there  were  no  Opposition  speak- 
ers. 

Q. — Now,  let  us  see  what  your  view 
is.  Supposing  that  the  Ross  policy  was 
the  proper  policy   for  Manitoulin,   the 

(2785) 

best  policy  suggested  by  the  Ross  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  measures  introduced 
by  the  Ross  Government  were  the  best 
measures  for  the  country  generally,  and 
for  Manitoulin  particularly,  what  would 
Mr.  Gamey's  position  be,  judging  from 
his  meetings  on  that  point  ?  A. — 1 
could  scarcely  answer  such  a  question 
as  that. 

Q. — Were  his  Conservative  prin- 
ciples so  determined  that  he  would  not 
suppport  measures  coming  from  the 
Ross  Government  that  were  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  or  particularly 
for  Manitoulin  ?  A. — Oh,  I  would  not 
expect  that  any  man  would  not  support 
a  motion  of  that  kind,  if  it  was  consist- 
ent with  the  policy  that  he  had  an- 
nounced as  being  a  supporter  of  Mr. 
Whitney. 

Q. — And  therefore  his  whole  con- 
versation, his  whole  talk  rather,  and 
speech,  was  upon  the  assumption  that 
Whitney  was  going  to  be  returned  to 
power  ?     A. — Yes,  practically  so. 

Q. — Now,  was  he  asked  any  quas- 
tions  at  all  at  any  of  these  meetings  ? 
A. — I  think  not. 

Q. — Just  had  it  all  your  own  way  ? 
A. — Had  it  all  our  own  way  pretty 
well . 

Q. — And  I  suppose  the  more  he  con- 
demned the  Ross  Government  the  more 
applause;  the  stronger  the  points  were 
put  the  mere  cheers  ?  A. — That  was 
in  the  main  true. 

Q. — So  that  a  man  cultivating  en- 
thusiasm at  a  meeting  of  that  kind,  cul- 
tivating applause  and  cheers,  would 
naturally  strike  straighter  and  harder  if 
he  wanted  to  make  an  impression  ?  A. 
— I  think  he  would  on  Manitoulin 
Island. 

Q. — It  is  a  place  where  they  strike 
straight  and  hard  ?  A. — They  like  that 
kind  of  fighting. 

(2786) 

Q. — Now,  you  do  not  know  anything 
about  any  promise  or  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Gamey  apart  from  these  three 
meetings  ?    A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — You  do  not  know,  for  instance, 
how  he  approached  the  man  who  was 
wandering  upon  the  border  line  be- 
tween the  two  folds  ?  A. — I  know 
nothing   about    Mr.    Gamey's    personal 


canvass  at  all.  I  was  only  on  the 
Island  three  days,  and  heard  nothing  of 
his  personal  canvass. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  him  say  anything 
about  Mr.  Beatty  of  Parry  Sound  ?  A. 
— Never  heard  his  name  mentioned  by 
him  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q. — Anything  mentioned  about  the 
former  member,  Mr.  Campbell  ?  A. — ■ 
Mr.  Campbell  was  not  the  former  mem- 
ber. 

Q. — A  former  member  ?  A. — I  have 
heard  him  speak  of  him.  I  do  not  think 
I  did  on  the  platform,  but  no  doubt  he 
has  been  discussed  between  Mr.  Gamey 
and  I. 

Q. — That  Campbell,  going  down  to 
sit  in  Opposition,  was  really  no  good 
to  the  Island  ?  A. — No,  I  never  had 
any  conversation  of  that  kind  with  Mr. 
Gamey. 

Q. — Never  heard  him  say  that  ?  A. 
— I  do  not  think  so;  I  don't  recollect 
of  it. 

Q. — Did  he  put  the  case  to  the  elec- 
tors in  this  way,  "Now,  you  support 
me,  Whitney  is  going  to  be  elected  ;  it 
is  an  advantage  to  have  a  Government 
supporter  there,  and  the  Ross  Govern- 
men  is  going  to  be  defeated  ;  no  object 
in  supporting  Fraser"  ?  Not  in  those 
words,  but  that  line  of  argument? 
Was  that  line  of  argument  adopted  by 
him?  A. — He  certainly  stated  that 
he  had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Whitney 
would  be  successful,  and  that  he 
would  be  supporting  the  Government 
— -to  that  effect. 

(2787) 

Q. — I  am  not  quite  taking  it  in  that 
way.  I  want  to  get  at  the  actual  facts  ? 
A. — I  have  no  desire  but  to  give  them, 
Mr.  Johnston. 

Q. — I  am  treating  you,  I  hope,  in 
that  view.  He  assumed  that  Mr.  Whit- 
ney was  going  to  be  returned  to  power; 
that  his  Government  was  going  to  be 
the  Government  for  the  next  four 
years,  and  that  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  the  people  of  Manitoulin  to 
have  a  supporter  of  that  Government  ? 
A. — I  do  not  recollect  that  part  of  it, 
Mr.  Johnston — the  closing  part  of  your 
question. 

Q. — Was  that  impression  conveyed 
by  the  tenor  of  his  speeches,  that  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  have  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Government,  because 
Whitney  was  going  to  be  the  governing 
power  for  the  next  four  years  ?  A. — 
I  think  that  may  have  been  put  in  this 
way. 

Q. — Then  put  it  as  it  was  put.  A. — 
It  was  a  stock  argument  of  the  Gov- 
ernment supporters  to  say  it  would  be 
no  use  to  send  an  Opposition  member. 
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I  think  in  meeting  that  Mr.  Gamey  re- 
plied that  if  there  was  any  force  in  that 
argument  you  should  support  me,  be- 
cause the  Ross  Administration  will  not 
be  continued  in  power,  and  I  will  be 
the  man  that  will  be  on  the  Govern- 
ment side. 

Q. — And  whatever  advantage  was  to 
be  gained  for  the  Island  would  be  gain- 
ed in  that  way  ?  A. — If  there  was  an 
advantage. 

Q. — That  was  the  argument  to  the 
people  ?     A. — Exactly. 

Reexamined  by  Mr.   McPherson  : — 

Q. — From  your  knowledge  of  the 
Island,  how  does  Manitowaning,  as  a 
centre,  compare  with  other  places  as  to 
Liberal  strength  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  He  has  spoken  about 
that. 

Witness  :    Will  I  answer  ? 

(Reporter  reads  last  question.) 

Witness  :  As  one  of  the  important 
centres,  I  always  understood  it  to  be 
somewhat  Liberal.  It  was  not  looked 
upon  as  a  Conservative  centre,  as  Lit- 
tle Current,  or  Gore  Bay.  That  was 
of  my  knowledge.  I  am  not  intiihate 
for  the  last  year  as  much  as  I  used  to 
be. 

Q. — My  learned  friend  asked  you 
with  reference  to  the  expenditure  of 
moneys  for  bridges  and  roads,  and  col- 
onization purposes,  and  you  intimated 
that  one  of  the  matters  which  was  of 
considerable  moment  to  the  constitu- 
ency was  as  to  the  proper  expenditure 
of  that.  Can  you  say  what  was  said  at 
any  of  these  meetings  with  reference  to 
that  ?    A. — Charges  were  made 

Mr.  Johnston  :    We  had  that  in  chief. 

Witness  :  Charges  were  made  that 
the  money  was  not  properly  expended, 
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that  the  best  return  was  by  no  means 
obtained  for  the  amount  of  the  money 
granted. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  And  in  order  to 
obtain  those  returns  Mr.  Gamey  should 
be  elected?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — How  many  years  ago  was  it 
that  Mr.  Lyon  was  a  candidate  or 
member  representing  a  portion  of  that 
constituency  ?  A. — Mr.  Lyon  last  ran 
against  Mr.  A.  F.  Campbell,  who  was 
spoken  of.  Mr.  Campbell  defeated 
him;  it  would  be  over  twelve  years  ago. 
Mr.  Farewell  was  member  for  eight 
years,  for  two  Parliaments,  and  Mr. 
Campbell  for  one. 

Q. — Mr.  Campbell  was  just  in  for  the 
one  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Mr.  Lyon  retired 
sixteen  years  ago,  I   think. 

Witness  :  I  think  it  would  be  only 
about  thirteen,  Mr  Johnston. 
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Mr.  Johnston  :  He  was  Registrar  of 
Deeds   sixteen  years  ago. 

Witness  :  That  you  will  find  is  the 
fact,  that  he  contested  the  riding  with 
Mr.  A.  F.  Campbell,  who  was  at  one 
Parliament,  and  Mr.  Farewell  at  two. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  If  the  fact  was 
that  Mr.  Gamey  had  ever  supported 
Mr.  Lyon,  it  would  simply  be  a  very 
long  time  ago  when  he  was  a  very 
young  man  ?  A. — Certainly  would  be. 
I  did  not  know  him  in  politics,  at  all 
events,  at  that  time. 

Q. — Was  there  at  any  of  those  meet- 
ings any  endorsement  of  the  policy  of 
the  Government? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  has  been  asked 
in  chief. 

Witness  :     There  was  none. 

(2790) 

Dr.  James  H.  Fell  sworn.  Examined 
by  Mr.  McPherson  : — 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation  ?  A. 
— Dentist. 

Q. — Where  do  you  reside  ?  A. — At 
present  my  family  reside  on  St. 
Joseph's    Island,    Richard's    Landing. 

Q. — Is  that  in  the  electoral  district 
of  Manitoulin  ?  A. — It  is  not.  It  is  in 
the  electoral  district  of  Algoma,  Mr. 
Smyth's  riding. 

Q. — But  immediately  adjoining  the 
electoral  district  of  Manitoulin.  Are 
you  pretty  well  acquainted  in  the  elec- 
toral district  of  Manitoulin  ?  A. — 
Pretty  well. 

Q. — You  are  there  in  the  course  of 
your  practice  ?  A. — Yes,  I  have  lived 
there  until  last  fall.  I  lived  at  Mani- 
towaning. 

Q. — Were  you  present  at  some  of  the 
meetings  held  in  Mr.  Gamey's  interest 
during  the  campaign  preceding  the 
general  election  ?    A. — I  was. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  me  what  meetings 
you  were  present  at  ?  A. — That  is  as- 
sociated, speaking  with  Mr.  Gamey.  and 
in  his  presence  ? 

Q. — Where  Mr.  Gamey  was  also  pre- 
sent, and  spoke  ?  A. — Gore  Ray.  Lit- 
tle Current,  Manitowaning,  Silver 
Water,  I  think,  if  my  recollection 
serves  me,  Township  of  Mills.  Town- 
ship of  Bidwell. 

Mr.  McEvoy  :     What  name  ? 

(279O 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Bidwell.  and  what 
others?  A. — A  settlement  known  U 
the   Slash  settlement. 

Q. — And  what  other  places? 

The  Chief  Justice  :  That  makes  sev- 
en meetings,  anyway. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Were  you  ;:t 
Barry  Island  ?    A. — Yes.  sir. 
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Q. — Were  you  at  Long  Bay  ?  A. — I 
was  at  Long  Bay  and  spoke  with  Mr. 
Gamey  there. 

Q.— Did  he  speak  there?  A. — He 
did. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  me  now,  without 
giving  details,  speaking  generally,  up- 
on what  line  of  policy  did  Mr.  Gamey 
appeal  to  the  electors  for  their  support 
at  these  meetings  ?  A. — I  should  say 
the  most  truthful  answer  I  could  give 
to  that  would  be,  as  a  straight  Conser- 
vative candidate. 

Q. — Were  you  present  at  each  of 
these  meetings  during  the  time  Mr. 
Gamey  was  engaged  in  speaking  to  the 
electors  ?    A. — I  was. 

Q. — And  heard  what  he  said  ?  A. — 
I  did. 

Q. — What  attitude  did  he  take  in  re- 
ference to  the  Government — the  Ross 
Government — I  mean  favorably  or  op^ 
posed  to  them  ?  A. — Certainly  not 
favorable. 

Q. — In  speaking  in  general  terms, 
how  would  you  characterize  his  atti- 
tude towards  the  Ross  Government  at 
these  meetings  ?  A. — Well,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  say,  I  have  spoken  in  a 
number  of  constituencies,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  heard  anyone  more  bitter 
or  severe  upon  the  major  portion  of 
the  Ross  Government's  policy  in  new 
Ontario  than  Mr.  Gamey.  I  spoke  out- 
side in  old  Ontario  and  other  places. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  said  by  Mr. 
Gamey  or  by  any  speaker  on  his  behalf 
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at  any  of  the  meetings  you  have  refer- 
red to  from  which  a  reasonably  fair 
deduction  could  be  drawn,  and  Mr. 
Gamey,  if  elected,  would  give  an  inde- 
pendent or  any  support  to  the  Ross 
Government  or  their  measures  ?  A. — 
If  their  Lordships  would  permit,  I 
would  like  to  answer  that  question  at 
some  length,  not  by  yes  or  no.  I  think 
there  has  been  some  misapprehension 
on  the  part  of  truthful  and  honest  peo- 
ple, possibly  in  reference  to  that  kind 
of  thing.  That  is,  every  candidate  who 
addressed  the  electors  from  the  hust- 
ings, be  he  Grit  or  Tory,  generally 
uses  some  stereotyped  phraseology, 
wherein  he  says  that  he  will  give  Mr. 
Ross  or  Mr.  Whitney  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable measure  of  support,  but  re- 
serves to  himself  the  right  to  vote  for 
good  measures,  or  the  paramount  good 
of  his  constituency. 

Mr.  Johnston  :     We  had  all  that. 

Witness  : — If  you  have  all  that,  then 
that  is  all  I  ever  heard  Mr.  Gamey  pro- 
mise in  my  presence. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Did  Mr.  Gamey, 
in  your  presence,  ever  promise  to  sup- 
port the  Ross  Government  ?     A. — No. 


Q. — Or  appeal  to  the  electors  for 
support  on  that  basis  ?  A. — No,  not 
in  my  presence. 

Q. — Were  you  present  at  the  con- 
vention at  which  Mr.  Gamey  was  nom- 
inated as    a  candidate  ?     A. — I  was. 

Q. — Will  you  tell  their  Lordships 
about  the  date  of  that  approximately  ? 
A. — I  did  not  know  what  I  would  be 
asked  that.  I  think  it  was  about  the 
13th  March.  That  is  the  date  that  oc- 
curs to  me  now.  I  might  be  wrong 
about   that. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  their  Lordships 
what  attitude  Mr.  Gamey  then  took  in 
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reference  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
nomination  which  was  tendered  to  him? 
A. — The  other  nominees  withdrew  in 
Mr.  Gamey's  favor,  and  his  nomination 
was  made  unanimous,  and  he  arose 
and  addressed  the  delegates  briefly. 

Q. — Was  it  a  straight  Conservative 
meeting  ?  A. — A  straight  Conserva- 
tive delegation. 

Q. — Were  there  any  qualifications  in 
any  way  of  Mr.  Gamey's  acceptance  of 
that  nomination  ?  A. — He  was  neither 
asked  for  nor  did  he  volunteer  any 
stipulations  as  to  any  policy,  if  I  un- 
derstand your  question.  That  is,  the 
delegates  did  not  bind  him,  do  you 
understand.  He  just  took  the  nomin- 
ation unanimously  after  two  retired. 

Q. — Were  there  any  resolutions 
passed  in  reference  to  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  as  to  Mr.  Whitney's  policy  ? 
A. — Yes,  there  was,  I  think. 

Q. — Resolutions  passed  there  ?  A. 
— Yes,  endorsing  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Whitney. 

Q.- — Endorsing  him  as  leader  and 
endorsing  his  policy  ?  A. — Yes,  I  think 
so. 

(2794) 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Johnston  : — 

Q. — Then  I  understand  that  if  Mr. 
Whitney  was  returned  to  power,  and 
was  doing  that  which  was  injurious  to 
the  constituency  of  Manitoulin^particu- 
larly  injurious  to  Manitoulin,  and  sub- 
versive of  the  interests  of  the  country 
at  large,  that  Mr.  Gamey  was  at  lib- 
erty to  exercise  his  own  judgment  in 
dealing  with  that  question,  as  to  wheth- 
er he  would  support  him  or  not  ?  A. — 
That  is  a  long  question,  but  it  means 
he  was  to  support  any  measure,  do  you 
understand 

Q. — No,  it  does  not  mean  anything 
of  the  kind.    A. — No. 

Q. — We  will  try  and  make  it  shorter. 
You  have  told  my  learned  friend  that 
the  delegates  did  not  bind  him,  and  he 
did  not  bind  himself  at  the  convention? 
A. — I  do  not  think  it  was  thought 
worth  while.     He  did  not  bind  himself. 
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Q. — He  was  left  free  to  act,  if  he 
saw  fit,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own   conscience  ?     A. — Exactly. 

Q. — And  his  own  political  views,  as 
matters  came  up  in  the  future  ?  A. — 
I  think  so. 

Q. — That  is  right.  So  that  he  could 
not  have  been  in  any  better  position  if 
he  had  said,  "I  am  an  Independent 
member.  I  am  an  Independent  candi- 
date" ?  A. — He  might  have  been  in  a 
good  deal  cooler  position. 

Q. — He  could  not  have  been  in  any 
better  position  as  regards  political 
tramels,  that  he  was  at  that  conven- 
tion, because  they  seemed  to  have 
dealt  fairly  by  him,  and  he  dealt  fairly 
by  them  ?  Is  that  not  so  ?  He  could 
not  have  been  in  any  better  position  as 
regards  his  own  actions  if  he  had  been 
an  Independent  member  ?  A. — Well,  I 
do  not  know  what  answer  you  expect 
me  to  give. 

(2795) 

Q. — I  only  want  the  answer  that 
strikes  you  as  being  nearest  the  truth? 
A. — I  have  already  said  how  he  was 
brought  out. 

Q. — We  are  using  terms,  we  are 
talking  about  Conservatives  and  Re- 
formers, and  Independents,  and  so  on. 
I  suppose  you  perhaps  agree  with  me 
that,  strictly  speaking,  there  are 
neither  Reformers  nor  Conservatives 
in  the  Provincial  Parliament  ?  Politi- 
cally speaking,  perhaps  you  agree  with 
me  in  that  ?  A. — I  will  not  agree  with 
you  very  long  politically,  I  fancy. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  to  agree. 
So  far  as  parties  in  the  House  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  making  them 
Grit  and  Tory,  as  there  are  in  other 
Parliaments  ?  A. — No  sane  man  goes 
to  Parliament  nowadays  bound  hand 
and  foot  as  a  slave  to  serve  any  party. 

Q. — Certainly  not,  and  I  would  have 
been  surprised  if  you  had  given  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  Now  then,  what 
I  say  is,  that  Mr.  Gamey  was  not  bound 
by  the  delegates,  and  he  did  not  bind 
himself  ?    A. — That  is  correct. 

Q.— You  have  told  us  that  ?  A.— 
That  is  correct. 

Q. — Then  I  want  to  know  in  what 
better  position  a  man  could  be  in  who 
came  out  as  an  Independent  ?  A. — 
That  I  do  not  know. 

Q. — That  you  do  not  know  ?  That 
is  a  puzzle  that  you  cannot  answer  ? 
A. — I  cannot  answer. 

Q. — Now,  supposing  a  man  had 
come  before  that  convention,  or  be- 
fore any  nominating  convention  and 
said,  "I  accept  your  nomination,  but  I 
reserve    my   rights    to   shape    my    own 
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political  course  for  the  good  of  the 
Province  generally,"  could  he  have 
been  in  any  better  position  than  Mr. 
Gamey  placed  himself  in  at  that  con- 
vention ?  A. — Their  Lordships  are 
thoroughly  seized  of  the  whole  matter. 
I  am  not  here  to  put  an  interpretation 
upon  any  hypothesis  that  you  may  put 
in. 

Q. — You  put  the  hypothesis  ?  A. — I 
did  not  put  the  hypothesis. 

Q. — You  stated  to  my  learned  friend 
that  there  was  no  ground — no  reason- 
able conclusion  to  be  drawn  that  he 
was  elected  as  an  Independent,  or  that 
he  was  taking  an  Independent  position. 
Now,  I  want  to  know  what  difference 
there  is  between  the  position  that  he 
took  at  the  convention  and  the  con- 
vention took  towards  him,  and  an  In- 
dependent ?  A. — You  will  have  to 
draw  that  for  yourself. 

Q. — You  cannot  do  it?  A. — No,  I 
will  not  do  it. 

Q. — You  cannot  do  it  ?  A. — I  am 
not  interpreting  any  hypothesis  that 
you  may  draw. 

Q. — Can  you  do  it  ?  A. — No,  nor  I 
won't  attempt  to  do  it. 

Q. — You  cannot  do  it,  and  will  not 
attempt  to  do  it.  If  you  cannot  do  it, 
you  won't  attempt  to  do  it  ?  A. — The 
simple  story  is,  no  pledges  were  taken 
by  any  candidate  ;  that  is  all  there  is 
about  it. 

Q. — You  used  the  word  "indepen- 
dent." I  wanted  to  know  what  you 
meant  by  the  word  "independent." 
However,  you  say  you  cannot  draw 
a  distinction. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  McPherson  : — 

Q. — What  was  your  understanding 
of  the  attitude  Mr.  Gamey  took  on  the 
acceptance  of  that  nomination  ? 

(2797) 

The  Chancellor  :  I  think  you  can 
hardly  ask  that  from  what  Dr.  Fell  has 
said.  He  has  told  you  what  happened. 
You  can  draw  your  own  deduction. 

Witness  :  I  understood  he  was  a 
straight 

Mr.  Johnston  :    Wait,  please. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  !  think  that  is  all 
then,    doctor. 

John  W.  Kinney  sworn.  Examined 
by   Mr.    McPherson  : — 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation  ?  A  — 
Farmer. 

Q. — Where  do  you  reside  ?  A. — 
Gore  Bay. 

Q. — Have  you  any  official  position  in 
Gore  Bay  ?     A. — Clerk  of  the  town. 

Q. — Did  you  attend  some  of  Mr. 
Gamey's  meetings  during  the  cam- 
paign preceding  the  general  election  ? 
A. — Seven  or  eight. 
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Q. — Tell  their  Lordships  what  meet- 
ings you  attended  where  Mr.  Gamey 
was  present  and  spoke  ?  A. — Ice 
Lake,  Silver  Water,  Meldrum  Bay, 
Burpee,  Township  of  Mills,  Poplar 
Postoftice  I  think,  Brittonville,  and  at 
Grimes  Thorpe,   Providence  Bay. 

Q. — And  Gordon  Township  ?  A. — 
Gordon  Township  and  Gore  Bay.  I 
think  that  is  about  all.  Orange  Hall, 
Gordon  Township. 

Q. — How  many  in  all  were  you  pre- 
sent at,  can  you  tell  me  ?  A. — Eight 
or  nine. 

Q. — You  have  given  us  ten,  I  think. 
Did  you  hear  Mr.  Gamey's  address  to 
the  electors  at  each  of  these  meetings 
you  have  detailed  ?    A. — I  did. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  their  Lordships 
in  a  general  way  upon  what  basis 
or  footing  Mr.  Gamey  appealed 
to    the    electors    for    their    suffrages? 

(2798) 

A. — He  appealed  to  them  as  a  straight 
Conservative,  condemning  the  Ross 
Government. 

Q. — Condemning  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  attitude,  speaking  gener- 
ally, did  Mr.  Gamey  take  as  regards 
the  Ross  Government  ?  A. — Well,  he 
denounced  their  timber  policy,  their 
mining  policy,  the  way  they  expended 
their  colonization  road  money 

Q. — Anything  about  pulpwood  ?  A. 
— Pulpwood  concessions,  and  timber. 

Q. — Campaign  funds  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  My  learned  triend 
has  no  right  to  suggest. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  It  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  saving  time. 

The  Chancellor:  It  will  not  ^ave 
time  bringing  in  collateral  matters. 
We  have  not.  gone  into  campaign 
funds. 

Witness  :  I  do  not  remember  go- 
ing into  campaign  funds. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  I  do  not  mind 
about  that.  Did  Mr.  Gamey  at  any  of 
these  meetings  say  anything  from 
which  a  reasonably  fair  deduction 
might  be  drawn  that,  if  elected,  he 
would  support  the  Ross  Government, 
or  their  measures  ?    A. — He  did  not. 

0- — Or  that  he  would  give  them  an 
independent  support  ?  A. --No,  he  did 
not. 

Q. — Or  that  he  would  support  what- 
ever party  got  into  power  ?     A. — No. 

Q.— What,  attitude  did  he  take  at 
his  meetings  in  reference  to  Mr.  Whit- 
ney and  his  policy  ?  Was  he  support- 
ing Mr.  Whitney  ?  A.- — He  was  sup- 
porting Mr.  Whitney. 

Q. — And  what  attitude  did  he  take 
in  relation  to  Mr.  Whitney's  an- 
nounced policy  ?    A. — He  claimed  that 


was  the  policy   for  new   Ontario;  that 
Whitney  would  be  the  coming  Premier. 

(2799) 

Q.— Was  he  seeking  their  suffrages 
on  that  footing  ?  A. — On  that  footing 
— yes. 

Q. — Were  you  present  at  the  con- 
vention when  Mr.  Gamev  was  nomin- 
ated ?    A. — I  was. 

Q.--What  kind  of  a  convention  was 
that  ?  A  convention  of  whom  ?  Ac- 
Conservatives. 

Q. — Was  it  largely  attended  ?  A.— 
There  would  be  90,  I  should  judge,  or 
100. 

Q. — Was  that  a  pretty  representa- 
tive meeting  ?     A. — It  is. 

Q.--Was  it  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Conservative  Association  of 
Manitoulin  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Some    others,      I      understand, 
were  nominated  at  the  convention  be 
sides    Mr.    Gamey  ?     A. — Yes.     There 
were  a  number. 

Q. — What  happened  to  the  other 
nominees  ?  A. — They  resigned  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Gamey. 

Q. — And  was  there  a  contest  over 
the  nomination  ?    A. — No. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  said  by  Mr. 
Gamey  after  the  nomination  was 
made  ?  A. — He  made  a  few  remarks, 
and  it  was  adjourned  until  evening. 
The  speeches  were  in  the  evening. 

Q. — A  public  meeting  held  in  thp 
evening  ?    A.-  -Yes. 

Q. — Did  he  »n  his  acceptance  of  that 
nomination  endorse  Mr.  Whitney  or 
his  policy  ?    A  . — He  did. 

Q. — Were  there  resolutions  passed 
at  that  convention  along  the  same 
line  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  You  had  better  have 
the  resolutions. 

Witness:  I  do  not  remember. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  They  may  not 
have  been  necessarily  in  writing. 

(.2799^) 

The  Chancellor  :  He  does  not  re- 
member that  there  were  any. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  They  were  in  writ- 
ing, as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  undtrstand. 
at  this  convention. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Did  Mr.  Gamey 
in  his  acceptance  of  that  nomination 
speak  with  any  reservation  of  qualifi- 
cation as  to  his  support  of  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, or  his  policy  ?  A. — Not  that  1 
remember. 

Q. — Were  you  present  at  a  public 
meeting  addressed  in  Gore  Bay  in  the 
evening  ?  A. — Is  that  the  night  of 
the  convention,  or  the  night  atter- 
wards  ? 

Q. — The  night  of  the  convention  ? 
A. — I   was. 
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Q. — Did  Mr.  Gamey  speak  ?  A. — 
He  did. 

Q. — Did  he  then  say  anything  from 
which  any  person  could  reasonably 
draw  the  deduction  that  if  elected  he 
would  support  Mr.  Ross  or  his  Gov- 
ernment, or  their  measures  ?  A. — He 
did  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Johnston  : — 

Q. — He  started  out,  I  suppose,  with 
the  rest  of  his  friends,  that  Whitney 
was  going  to  be  elected  to  power  ?  A. 
— Oh,  yes. 

Q. — And  that  is  what  you  all  believ- 
ed ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  therefore  if  he  said  he  was 
going  to  support  Whitney,  he  was  go- 
ing to  support  the  Government  in  pow- 
er ?  A. — That  would  be  in  power — 
yes. 

Q. — And  of  course  you  all  knew  that 
was  in  the  best  interests  of  Manitou- 
lin,  to  support  the  Government  that 
was  in  power,  anyway  ?  You  look 
upon  it  in  that  way?  A. — We  do  not 
get  much  when  we  put  in  the  Opposi- 
tion man;  we  knew  that. 

Q. — You  had  had  one  experience  of 
the  Opposition  man  ?  And  you  all 
knew  that  the  best  way  to  do  was  to 
send  a  man  to  support  the  Government 
in  power — that  that  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  riding  ?  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that  ?     A. — That  is   right. 

Q. — You  had  Campbell  there,  and 
he  did  not  do  anything  for  you  ?  You 
had  Farwell,  and  he  did  a  good  deal  ? 
A. — I  could  not  say  that  Farwell  did  a 
good  deal. 

Q. — He  did  more  than  Campbell  did 
apparently  ?     A. — He   did. 

Q. — And  the  feeling  was  that  in  a 
new  constituency  it  was  better  to  send 
a  man  that  was  going  to  support  the 
Government  in  power,  you  expecting 
that    Government      to    be    Whitney's  ? 

(2801) 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  at  the  convention  Dr.  Fell 
has  told  us,  and  I  suppose  you  will  not 
contradict  him,  that  Gamey  was  left 
free  to  act  according  to  the  best  policy 
for  Manitoulin  and  the  Province  ?  A. 
— Well,  I  do  not  remember  him  being 
bound  at  the  convention — at  the  Con- 
servative convention. 

Q. — Just  try  and  recollect  ?  A. — I 
tell  you  that.  I  do  not  remember  him 
being  bound. 

Q. — Dr.  Fell  tells  us  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  he  was  left  absolutely  free 
in  that  sense.  What  do  you  say  as  to 
that  ?  A. — Well,  so  far  as  I  know  I 
think  that  was  it. 

Q. — So  that  if  he  had  gone  to  To- 
ronto, and  the  Whitney  party  had  been 
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defeated,  and  the  Ross  Government 
sustained,  so  far  as  that  convention  was 
concerned,  if  the  measures  appealed  to 
him,  coming  from  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment, as  being  in  the  interests  of 
Manitoulin,  would  you  blame  htm  if  he 
supported  them  ?  A. — That  was  a 
Conservative  convention. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  if  you  would 
have  blamed  him  if  he  had  supported 
them,  assuming  he  had  approved  of 
the  measures  coming  from  the  Ross 
Government,  the  Ross  Government 
being  returned  to  power,  and  no  ob- 
ligation ?     A. — Oh,  he  was  not  bound. 

Q. — He  was  at  liberty  to  do  that  if 
he  wanted  to  ?  A. — Yes.  he  was  at 
liberty. 

Q. — He  was  at  liberty  to  do  that  if 
he  wanted  to.  Not  that  he  would  do 
wrong,  but  if  he  thought  they  were  in 
he  best  interests  of  Manitoulin,  you 
could  not  have  .objected?  A. — Oh, 
yes,   we   could    have    objected. 

Q. — You  did  not  bind  the  man  ?  A. 
— No,  we  did  not.  We  had  confidence 
enough  in  him. 

(2802) 

Q. — You  did  not  bind  him.  He  was 
at  liberty  to  act  as  his  conscience  dic- 
tated ?     A. — That  is   right. 

Q. — If  measures  came  from  the 
Ross  Government  that  met  with  his 
approval,  and  he  voted  for  them,  and 
they  were  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
constituency,  would  you  have  blamed 
him  ?  A. — If  they  were  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Province. 

Q. — Taking  the  whole  thing?  A. — 
No,  but  you  are  taking  the  constitu- 
ency. 

Q. — Then  I  will  take  the  constitu- 
ency and  the  Province  ?  A. — If  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Province  that 
would  be  all  right. 

Q. — Would  you  have  blamed  him  if 
he  had  supported  the  Ross  Government 
under  those  circumstances  ?  A. — 1 
would,  yes. 

Q. — You  are  a  pretty  strong  poli- 
tician ?     A. — I   am   a   Conservative. 

Q. — You  would  not  have  him  vote 
for  the  Ross  Government  under  any 
circumstances,  no  matter  how  good 
they  were  ?  A. — Not  for  that  constitu- 
ency alone. 

Q.— But  for  the  Province  ?  A.— If 
they  put  in  a  good  law  for  the  PrO' 
vince,  that  would  be  all  right. 

Q. — Are  you  one  of  those  men  who 
see  no  good  in  Israel  at  all  ?  A. — Oh. 
they  are  all  right,  I  suppose,  in  their 
place . 

Q. — Then  their  place  is  in  power  .' 
A. — I  doubt  that. 

Q.— Will  you  tell  me  this.  Just  let 
me   get    your   mind    back   to   the   point 
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again.  You  have  a  man  who  is  not 
bound,  and  you  do  not  seek  to  bind 
him  ?    A. — Well,  I  claim 

(2803) 

Q. — Wait  a  moment.  He  is  elected 
for  Manitoulin,  the  Ross  Government 
is  returned  to  power,  the  measures  and 
policy  which  they  bring  in  are  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Province,  accord- 
ing to  that  man's  judgment,  when  they 
bring  down  their  measure  and  their 
policy,  his  judgment  is  that  they  are 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Province,  he 
votes  for  them.  Would  you  blame 
him  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — No.  That  is  right.  But  if  you 
were  there  you  think  you  would  have 
to  swallow  a  good  deal  before  you  vot- 
ed even  for  that    ?     A.— Oh,  no. 

Q. — You  yourself  would  vote  for 
them  ?    I  am  taking  it  that  he  was  not 

elected  as  a A. — He    was     bound 

outside  of  what  the  convention  did. 
That  is  what  I  mean.  There  was  no 
resolution  passed,  but  that  Conserva- 
tive convention,  I  claim,  was  binding 
upon  any  man. 

Q. — Then  he  told  you,  I  think — ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Fell  he  told  the  conven- 
tion he  was  not  going  to  bind  himself; 
that  if  he  accepted  the  nomination  he 
wanted  to  be  left  free  to  judge  for 
himself  ?    A. — I  will  answer  it 

Q. — Will  you  say  he  did  not  say 
that  ?    A. — I  did  not  hear  it,  I  say. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  He  said  there 
was  simply  no  pledge,  nothing  but  the 
nomination. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Will  you  say  that 
Mr.  Gamey  did  not  state  at  that  con- 
vention, "Now,  if  I  accept  this  nomin- 
ation I  must  be  left  free  to  judge  for 
myself"  ?  Will  you  swear  he  did  not 
say  that  ?  A. — No,  I  will  say  I  was 
there,  and  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Q. — But  you  cannot  say  whether  he 
said  that  or  not  ?     A. — No. 

(2804) 

Q. — But  the  talk  was  along  that  line, 
that  he  was  to  have  a  pretty  free  hand 
if  he  took  the  nomination,  and  was 
elected  ?  A. — Along  the  line  of  the 
Whitney  policy. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  a  simple  ques- 
tion. If  he  was  elected  did  he  take 
this  position,  that  he  was  to  be  left 
free  to  judge  for  himself  ?  That  is 
what  I  understood  Dr.  Fell  to  say,  I 
may  be  wrong  ?  A. — I  do  not  think 
he  did  take  that. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  he  did  not  ?  A. 
— No;  I  cannot  swear  to  the  words  he 
used. 

Q.— Then  I  cannot  get  any  informa- 
tion on  that  point  from  you  ?  A. — I 
do  not  know  the  exact  words  he  used. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  McPherson  : — 


Q. — Is  it  usual  at  a  Conservative 
convention,  when  a  man  accepts  a 
nomination  to  take  a  pledge  from  him? 

Mr.  Johnston  :     That  is  objected  to. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  do  not  think 
you  can  go  into  what  is  usual.  Mani- 
toulin is  a  peculiar  constituency;  any- 
thing usual  will  not  run  there. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  I  do  not  think, 
with  great  respect,  it  is  peculiar  in  any 
way. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  do  not  think  you 
can  go   into  that. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  If  nothing  was 
said  as  to  Gamey  being  free  or  being 
bound,  what  would  his  obligation  be 
to  that  convention  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :     That  is  objected  to. 

The  Chancellor  :  Is  not  that  a  nice 
question,  which  is  a  matter  for  either 
the  Judges  or  the  Legislature  to  say? 
This   witness   cannot   say  that. 

(2805) 

Mr.  McPherson  :  The  witness  is  one 
who  is  entitled  to  say. 

The  Chancellor  :  Very  well  ask  him 
and  see  what  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  If  nothing  was 
said  about  Gamey  being  free  to  exer- 
cise his  own  will  as  to  what  Govern- 
ment or  measure  he  might  support, 
what  would  his  obligation  be  by  ac- 
cepting the  nomination  of  that  con- 
vention ?  A. — To  follow  the  Conser- 
vative  party. 

Q. — The  Whitney  policy? 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  as  Camp- 
bell did,  you  mean  ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Vote  against  the  Government 
in  everything  ?  Is  that  what  you  mean? 
A. — I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Camp- 
bell voted  against  everything. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  now,  whether 
his  obligation  would  be  to  vote  against 
the  Government  in  everything  ?  A. — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q. — When  would  he  not  vote  against 
the  Government  ?  A. — In  anything 
that  was  to  the  benefit  of  his  constitu- 
ency. 

Q. — In  anything  he  thought  for  the 
benefit  of  his  constituency  ?  A. — Any- 
thing for  the  benefit  of  his  constitu- 
ency. 

Q. — His  obligation  would  be,  then, 
to  vote  for  what  he  thought  right  ? 
A. — That  is  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  leaves  us 
where  we  were. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  After  Gamey  had 
accepted  that  nomination,  if  he  had  not 
supported  the  Whitney  policy,  what 
would  have  followed  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  is  objection- 
able. 
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The  Chancellor  :  You  can  get  the 
witness'  view. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  If  after  accepting 
the  nomination  of  that  convention,  he 
had  gone  on  and  supported  something 
which  was  opposed  to  the  Whitney  pol- 
icy, what  would  have  followed  so  far 
as  the  convention  was  concerned  ?  A. 
— We  would  have  condemned  him. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Of  course  you  only 
speak  for  yourself  ?  You  do  not  know 
what  is  in  any  other  man's  mind  ?  A. — 
Oh,  no. 

James  A.  Kinney,  recalled  by  Mr. 
McPherson  : — 

Q. — Were  you  present  at  any  of  the 
public  meetings  held  in  Manitoulin 
preceding  the  general  election?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  me  what  meetings 
you  were  present  at  where  Mr.  Gamey 
was  present  and  spoke  ?  A. — I  was  at 
the  Gore  Bay  meeting  the  night  after 
the  nomination,  and  at  the  Ice  Lake 
meeting,  the  Kagawan  meeting,  at  the 
Gordon  meeting,  the  town  hall,  and  at 
another  Gordon  meeting  on  the  6th 
line  of  Gordon  before  the  campaign 
opened,  that  Mr.  Gamey  was  at. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Gamey  speak  at  each 
of  the  meetings  you  have  referred  to? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — What  attitude  did  he  take  in 'ap- 
pealing for  the  suffrages  of  the  people 
at  those  meetings  ?  A. — Well,  he 
spoke  as  a  strong  Conservative,  en- 
dorsing Mr.  Whitney's  policy. 

Q. — What  attitude  did  he  take  in  re- 
ference to  the  Ross  Government?  A. 
— Well,  he  severely  condemned  their 
policy  in  new  Ontario  as  regards  min- 
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ing  and  lumbering,  and  the  road  ex- 
penditure— the  expenditure  of  money 
on  the  roads. 

Q. — Was  anything  said  by  Mr. 
Gamey  or  by  any  speaker  on  his  behalf 
at  any  of  the  meetings  you  have  refer- 
red to  from  which  anybody  coudl  rea- 
sonably deduce  that,  if  elected,  he 
would  support  the  Ross  Government 
or  their  measures  ?    A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Or  that  he  would  support  what- 
ever Government  was  elected  to  pow- 
er ?  A. — He  ran  as  a  straight  Con- 
servative. 

Q. — Were  you  present  during  all  the 
time  he  was  addressing  these  various 
meetings  ?  A. — At  the  meeting  at 
Kagawan  I  was  out  of  the  hall  for 
half  an  hour  while  he  was  talking  on 
his  mining  policy.  I  had  heard  it  sev- 
eral times.  1  left  and  wont  across  to 
the  hotel. 
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Q. — With  the  exception  of  that  were 
you  present  during  all  the  meetings  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — All  the  time  he  was  making  his 
address.  Were  you  present  at  the  con- 
vention at  which  he  was  nominated  ? 
A. — No,  sir,  I  was  not  present  at  the 
convention.  I  was  at  the  meeting  at 
night. 

Q. — What  position  did  Mr.  Gamey 
take  at  that  public  meeting  that  night 
in  reference  to  appealing  for  the  suf- 
frages of  the  electors  ?  A. — As  I  say, 
he  spoke  as  a  straight  Conservative.  I 
could  not  draw  anything  else  from  his 
speech.  Very  strong.  Endorsing  .Mr. 
Whitney  in  every  particular. 

Q. — What  position  as  regards  the 
Ross  Government  ?  A. — Well,  he 
condemned  them.  He  did  not  speak  of 
their  policy  as  being  suitable  to  new 
Ontario   at  all. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Johnston  : — 

Q. — What  was  the  date  of  the  con- 
vention ?    A. — I  do  not  know  the  date. 

Q. — What  was  the  date  of  the  Gore 
Bay  meeting  held  the  same  evening  ? 
A. — I  could  not  say  as  to  that  either. 

Q. — Cannot  you  give  me  any  idea  ? 
A.— No. 

Q. — You  remember  all  that  w-».s  said 
at  those  meetings,  do  you  ?  A. — The 
beginning  of  May  or  first  or  second 
week,  I  suppose. 

Q. — Did  you  take  any  shorthand 
notes  of  what  was  said  ?  A. — No,  I 
am  not  a  shorthand  man. 

Q. — Did  you  meet  the  next  day,  or 
a  few  days  afterwards,  and  write  down 
a  summary  of  what  took  place  ?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  all  that  was  said 
at  the  meetings  ?  A. — I  heard  quite  a 
lot. 

Q. — Were  you  behind  the  piano  dur- 
ing anv  part  of  the  meetings  ?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — You  were  in  front  of  the  piano 
at  the  meetings  ?     A. — I  guess  so. 

Q—  And  did  you  do  a  little  talking 
yourself  ?     A. — Considerable,  yes. 

Q. — Then  of  course  you  condemned 
the  Ross  Government  pretty  strongly? 
A. — Yes.  certainly  I  did. 

Q.—  And  you  had  no  use  for  any 
man  that  did  not  ?    A. — Oh,  ves. 

Q._What?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — Would  you  have  any  use  for  a 
man  like  this,  for  instance  :  A  man 
goes  to  Toronto  as  a  member  for 
Manitoulin,  and  the  Ross  Government 
was  returned  to  power;  they  bring  in  a 
good  policy,  good  measures  for 
Manitoulin  and  the  Province  generally: 
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would  you  have  any  use  for  a  man  that 
would    vote    for      a    Government    like 
that  ?    A.— Well 

Q. — Would  you  have  any  use  for  him 
at  all  ?  A. — I  will  answer  if  you  will 
let  me. 

Q. — Say  yes  or  no.  A. — No,  I  will 
not  say  yes  or  no.  I  will  answer  it 
the  way  I  like. 

Q. — What  objection  would  you  have 
to  a  man  who  did  that  ?  A. — Well,  I 
would  have  the  objection  that  if  a  man 
was  sent  as  a  Conservative  member, 
and  fell  right  in  with  the  Ross  policy, 
and  supported  them,  I  would  condemn 
him. 

Q. — That  is  not  my  question.  Does 
your  mental  attitude  enable  you,  apart 
from  politics,  to  understand  my  ques- 
tion ?  A. — I  think  so,  if  you  give  it  in 
English. 

Q. — Listen  to  it  again.  A  man  is 
elected  for  Manitoulin — I  do  not  care 
which  party  ;  he  goes  to  Toronto,  and 
the  Ross  Government  is  in  power,  and 
they  bring  in  good  measures,  a  good 
policy  for  Manitoulin  and  the  Province 
generally,  and  he  is  satisfied — it  satisfies 
his  conscience — and  he  votes  for  them; 
have  you  any  use  for  a  man  of  that 
kind?  A. — It  just  depends  upon  how 
he  would  be  satisfied. 

Q. — I  say  he  is  honestly  satisfied. 
Any  use  for  a  man  of  that  kind?  A. — 
If  it  was  totally  against  the  Conserva- 
tive policy  for  the  district,  I  would  not 
have  any  use  for  him. 

Q. — I  thought  not.  No  matter  how 
good  the  policy  or  how  good  the  meas- 
ures ?  A. — I  said  if  it  was  not  suit- 
able to  the  Conservative  interests  of 
the  riding. 

Q. — Not  suitable  to  the  Conserva- 
tive interests  of  the  riding;  but  sup- 
posing it  was  suitable  to  the  public  in- 
terests of  the  riding  and  the  public  in- 
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terest  of  the  Province,  what  would  you 
say  then  ?  A. — If  it  was  a  good  meas- 
ure for  the  Province  and  the  district  I 
thing  it  would  be  all  right  to  support 
it. 

Q. — And  if  the  Government  returned 
to  power  brought  in  that  policy  and 
continued  in  that  good  line  of  meas- 
ures, it  would  be  all  right  to  support 
them  ?  A. — We  have  not  seen  the 
good  line. 

Q. — Would  it  be  right  to  support 
them  in  your  judgment  ?  A. — If  it  was 
good  enough  it  would  be. 

Q. — Although  he  was  elected  as  a 
Conservative  ?  Will  you  go  that  far  ? 
A. — Why,  it  is  all  right. 

Q.— It  is  all  right?  A.— If  there 
are  certain  measures  brought  in  by  the 


Opposition  suitable  to  our  country,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  a  man  to  vote 
against  every  measure  that  is  brought 
in  by  either  party. 

Q. — You  see  the  Opposition  has  not 
the  power  to  bring  in  measures  for  the 
moment.  However,  we  will  not 
trouble  you  about  that.  The  last  wit- 
ness is  what  relation  of  yours  ?  A. — A 
brother. 

Q. — Any  more  brothers  of  the  fam- 
ily in  Manitoulin  ?  A.— Yes,  we  live 
there. 

Q. — How  many  more  brothers  have 
you  got  ?     A. — Two. 

Q. — Besides  the  one  that  was  here  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.— Are  they  here,  too  ?    A.— No. 

Q. — Just  yourself  and  the  gentleman 
who  was  in  the  box  a  moment  ago  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  the  Government  candidate 
was  appealing  to  the  people  on  the 
ground  that  the  Ross  Government 
would  be  returned  to  power,  and 
therefore    it   was    in    the      interests    of 
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the  Island  to  support  him  ?  He  made 
that  plea  we  have  heard  ?  A.— I  guess 
he  did. 

Q. — Did  you  got  to  any  of  his  meet- 
ings ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  heard  him  speak  ?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — So  you  will  know  whether  he 
did  without  guessing  ?  A. — Any  meet- 
ing I  was  at  Mr.  Fraser  spoke  very 
briefly. 

Q. — Those  who  spoke  for  him,  in  his 
presence,  and  with  his  approval,  was 
that  the  position  they  were  taking  ? 
Was  that  one  of  the  arguments  ?  A. — 
Yes,  I  heard  that  argument. 

Q. — And  that  was,  as  I  understand 
it,  an  argument  on  your  side,  Whitney 
is  going  to  be  elected  to  power,  and 
therefore  if  you  return  me  as  a  sup- 
porter, Mr.  Gamey,  you  will  have  all 
the  advantages  that  can  be  derived 
from  having  a  Government  supporter  ? 
A. — I  think  that  was  spoken  of. 

Q.— And  put  pretty  strongly  and  di- 
rectly to  the  people  in  that  way  ?  It  is 
usually  done  in  elections  ?  I  do  not 
know  how  you  do  it  up  there  ?  A. — 
We  do  the  very  same  up  there. 

Q. — Do  it  the  same  way  up  there  ? 
But  the  contingency  of  Mr.  Whitney, 
not  being  returned  to  power,  and  the 
Ross  Government  being  sustained,  does 
not  appear  to  have  struck  that  side  at 
all  ?  That  was  not  discussed,  was  it  ? 
A.— No,  I  do  not  think  so.  We  thought 
the  Conservatives  would  be  certainly 
elected. 
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Q. — Sure.  You  were  sure  of  that 
at  that  time  ?  Reasonably  sure  ?  A. — 
Reasonably  sure — yes. 

Q. — Of  course.  And  it  was  upon 
that  basis  you  were  all  going,  namely, 
that  the  Conservative  party  would  be 
elected  to  power  ?  A. — We  felt  con- 
fident that  the  Conservatives  would 
be  elected. 

Q. — Was  it  upon  that  basis  you  were 
all  working,  and  going,  confident  that 
they  would  be  returned  to  power  ?  A. 
— We  worked  before,  and  they  did  not 
go  in,  and  we  worked  the  same. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  that.  Can- 
not you  answer  my  question  ?  You 
were  working  upon  the  basis  that 
Whitney  would  be  returned  to  power  ? 
A. — I  answered  you,  and  said  yes;  we 
thought  the  Conservatives  would  be  in 
power. 

Q. — And  that  was  the  ground  you 
were  working  upon  ?  A. — Not  the 
whole  ground. 

Q. — Were  you  working  to  send  a 
man  to  be  in  Opposition  ?  A. — We 
would  send  him,  and  if  it  would  be  in 
Opposition  it  would  be  all  right. 

Q. — Manitoulin  would  send  one 
member  of  the  Opposition  if  the  Oppo- 
sition consisted  only  of  the  one  man, 
according  to  your  theory  ?  A. — Why, 
yes. 

Q.— Of  course.  A. — It  would  not  be 
a  very  good  policy  to  let  all  Reformers 
go  in. 

Q. — Now,  the  Government  candidate 
used  this  argument,  too,  I  am  told- — 
yon  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  : 
Look  at  what  position  you  were  in 
when  A.  F.  Campbell  was  member  ; 
what  did  he  ever  do  for  you  ?  You 
should  support  me.  because  I  am 
a  supporter  of  the  Government " 
the     Government       'will     be     returned 
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to  power.  Was  that  argument  used  ? 
A. — I  could  not  say  that  I  ever  heard 
it  in  that  way  on  the  platform.  It  is 
often  spoken  of  through  the  district. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  A.  F.  Campbell's 
name  mentioned  ?  A. — I  do  not  think 
so;  not  on  the  platform. 

Q. — Do  vou  recollect  whether  it  was 
or  was  not  ?     A. — T  cannot  say. 

Q. — Can  you  say  whether  that  con- 
dition of  things  was  discussed  on  the 
platform  or  not  ?  A. — No.  I  cannot 
say  that  it  was  discussed.  It  was  dis- 
cussed through  the  district,  and  often 
mentioned. 

Q. — It  was  often  used  as  an  argu- 
ment to  get  an  individual  voter  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

0- — Bv  both  sides.  I  suppose?  A. 
— Yes.   it   was   used   by  the   Conserva- 
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tives,  saying  that  Whitney  would  be  in 
power,  and  that  Fraser  would  be  the 
man  in  Opposition. 

Q. — And  Fraser  would  be  no  good 
so  far  as  the  Island  was  concerned  to 
get  any  favors  for  the  Island  ?  That 
wa9  the  plain  English  of  it  ?  And  the 
other  side  using  the  converse  argu- 
ment ?    A. — Yes.  sir,  to  some  extent. 

Q. — Of  course. 

Samuel  King  sworn.  Examined  by 
Mr.  Johnston  : — 

Q. — Where  do  you  reside  ?  A. — 
Sturgeon  Falls. 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation  ?  A. — 
Clerk. 

Q. — In  some  store,  or  something  of 
that  kind  at  Sturgeon  Falls  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Where  did  you  formerly  reside 
before  you  came  to  Sturgeon  Falls  ? 
A. — Chicago. 
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Q. — Where  you  at  any  time  a  resi- 
dent of  Manitoulin  Island?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Where  did  you  reside  in  Mani- 
toulin Island  ?     A. — Providence   Bay. 

Q. — How  long  were  you  there  ?  A. 
— I  was  there  on  two  different  occa- 
sions. The  last  time  I  was  there  I  was 
there  for  about  two  and  a  half  years 
approximately. 

Q. — And  did  you  remove  to  Stur- 
geon Falls  ?    A. — No,  to  Chicago. 

Q. — Were  you  at  Providence  Bay 
during  the  general  elections  in  May, 
1902  ?     A. — I  was. 

Q. — Were  you  present  at  any  meet- 
ings held  by  Mr.  Gamey.  or  at  which 
he  spoke  ?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Where?  A. — At  Providence 
Bay. 

Q. — Were  you  present  at  any  other 
meetings  besides  Providence  Bay 
where  Mr.  Gamey  spoke  ?  A. — At  the 
meeting  at  Gore  Bay  after  the  con- 
vention . 

Q. — Any  others  besides  that  ?  A. — 
That  was  all. 

Q. — Were  you  present  at  the  con- 
vention? A. — Yes. 

Q. — Can  you  give  their  Lordships 
the  date  of  the  Providence  Bay  meet- 
ing spoken  of,  or  approximately  ?  A. 
— I  do  not  remember  the  date.  sir. 

Q. — Some    time    preceding    the    29th 


Mr 


A.— Yes. 


Q. — Were  you  present  during  all  the 
time  Mr.  Gamey  spoke  at  that  meet- 
ing ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Will  you  tell  their  Lordships, 
speaking  generally,  what  Mr.  Gamey's 
attitude  was  in  reference  to  Mr.  Whit- 
ney and  his  policy  at  that  meeting  ?  A. 
— It  was  favorable  to  Mr.  Whitney's 
policy  as  T  understood  it. 
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Q. — Was  there  anything  said  by  Mr. 
Gamey  at  that  meeting  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Whitney,  or  his  policy  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir.  Mr.  Gamey  eulogizel  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Whitney  as  a  man,  and 
his   policy   along   different   lines. 

Q. — Was  Mr.  Gamey  at  that  meet- 
ing in  any  way  opposed  to  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, or  his  policy,  publicly  ?  A. — No, 
sir. 

Q. — What  was  his  attitude  at  that 
meeting  in  reference  to  the  Ross  Gov- 
ernment and  their  policy  ?  A. — He 
condemned  their  policy  as  regards 
Manitoulin. 

Q. — Was  anything  said  by  Mr. 
Gamey  at  that  meeting  from  which  any 
person  could  reasonably  deduce  that  if 
elected  he  would  support  the  Ross 
Government,  or  their  measures  ?  A. — 
No,  sir. 

Q. — Or  that  he  would  support  what- 
ever party  was  returned  to  power  ?  A. 
— No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Sylvester  Berry  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — He  lives  at  Providence  Bay  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  know  his  brother,  Wil- 
liam Berry  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Neil  McDougall  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  see  any  of  these  gentle- 
men at  the  meeting  at  Providence  Bay 
that  you  have  spoken  of?  A.— I  do 
not  remember  their  being  present.  I 
did  not  notice  in  particular.  They 
might  have  been  there. 

Q. — Was  there  more  than  one  meet- 
ing at  Providence  Bay  addressed  by 
Mr.  Gamey  during  the  campaign  ?  A. — 
I  think  not. 

Q. — Just  the  one. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Johnston  : — 

Q. — Now,  there  are  some  facts,  I 
suppose,  that  you  do  remember  ? 
One  is,  when  you  went  to  Chicago. 
A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Q. — When  was  that  ?  A. — I  went 
first  to  Chicago,  leaving  the  Island  on 
either  the  3rd  or  4th  July.  I  returned 
again. 

Q. — July  of  what  year?  A. — Last 
year. 

Q. — 1902?  What  were  you  doing  in 
Chicago  ?  A. — My  wife  was  there. 
My  wife  had  gone  there  for  treat- 
ment. 

Q. — Still  there  ?    A.— No. 

Q. — What  time  did  you  return  ?  A. 
— I  returned  about  the  latter  part  of 
July. 

Q. — Where  did  you  go  ?  A. — Provi- 
dence   Bay. 


Q. — What  were  you  doing  ?  A. — 
Clerk  in  Muchmore  &  Co.'s  store. 

Q. — When  did  you  leave  Provi- 
dence Bay?  A. — I  left  again  about 
the  1st  of  September  for  Chicago. 

Q. — When  did  you  return  ?  A. — I 
returned  about  approximately  the  10th 
of  March. 

Q. — You  were  in  Chicago  all  that 
time  ?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — That  is  the  first  of  September, 
1902  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  returned  on  the  10th 
March,  1903  ?    A. — About  that  date. 

Q. — Now,  where  had  you  been  prior 
to  the  3rd  July  ?    A. — 1902  ? 

Q. — Yes.    A. — Providence  Bay. 

Q. — How  long  had  you  been  there, 
without  going  away  ?  A. — I  might 
have  been  away  for  a  short  time. 

Q. — I  want  to  know  where  you  were. 
A. — Well,  I  was  up  at  the  Sault  on  one 
occasion. 

Q. — I  mean  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
for  instance  ?  That  would  be  away.  I 
do  not  mean  for  a  day,  you  know.  A. 
— I  was  not  away  for  some  time  be- 
fore. 
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Q. — How  long  had  you  been  at  Pro- 
vidence Bay  continuously  before  the 
3rd  or  4th  July  ?  A. — Nearly  two 
years  and  a  half. 

Q. — Continuously  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  took  no  part  in  poli- 
tics, I  suppose  ?    A. — To  some  extent. 

Q. — Did  you  have  a  vote  there  ? 
A..— Yes. 

Q. — Conservative  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  the  meetings  you  attended 
were  what  ?  Are  you  an  American 
citizen  ?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — What  meetings  did  you  attend  ? 
I  mean  the  places  ?  A. — Providence 
Bay  and  Gore  Bay. 

Q. — What  took  you  to  Gore  Bay  to 
attend  a  meeting  there  ?  A. — I  went 
to  the  convention. 

Q. — You  were  a  delegate,  were 
you  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  the  convention  was  held 
at  Gore  Bay,  was  it  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  the  meeting  was  at  night  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  there  was  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Gamey  got  the  Conservative  nom- 
ination ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — There  is  no  doubt  about  that  ? 
A.— No. 

Q. — And  he  was  running  as  a  Con- 
servative ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
Do  you  know  what  representations 
were  made  to  voters  that  he  wanted  to 
support  him  ?  A. — I  could  not  say  as 
to  that,  outside  of  his  platform. 
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Q. — You  do  not  know  anything 
about  that  ?    A.— I  do. 

Q. — What  representations  he  made 
to  voters  individually  to  get  their  sup- 
port ?  A. — Do  you  mean  at  the  meet- 
ings ? 

Q._No,  I  am  speaking  individually. 
A. — Oh,  no,  sir. 

Q. — And  assumption  was  that  Whit- 
ney was  going  to  be  returned  to  pow- 
er ?     A. — We  talked  along  that  line. 

(2818) 

Q. — Had  you  any  doubt  about  it  at 
that  time,  as  Conservatives  ?  Had  you 
any  doubt  about  the  fact  that  you  were 
going  to  succeed  this  time  ?  A. — I  do 
not  think  so. 

Q. — And  therefore,  when  you  were 
talking  about  supporting  Whitney,  or 
he  was,  or  anybody  was,  you  were 
talking  about  supporting  a  Govern- 
ment that  was  sure  to  be  in  power, 
according  to  your  views?  A. —We 
thought  that  way,  sir. 

Q.— You  felt  that  way?  And  you 
felt  that  would  be  an  advantage  in 
many  ways  ?  A. — To  have  Whitney  re- 
turned to  power  ? 

Q. — To  have  a  Government  support- 
er in  the  House  ?  A. — It  is  usually 
considered   that  way. 

Q. — You  felt  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  have  a  supporter  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  House,  leaving  par- 
ties out  of  the  question  for  the  mo- 
ment ?  As  a  Manitoulin  resident  you 
felt  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
constituency  to  have  a  supporter  of 
the  Government  in  the  House  ?  A. — 
I  believe  that  is  right. 

Q. — And  that  Government  you  wish- 
ed, and  honestly  believed  would  be  the 
Whitney    Government  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  never  thought  of  the  con- 
tingency of  the  Ross  Government  be- 
ing in  power,  and  your  having  a  Con- 
servative member  ?  A. — Oh,  we 
might  have  thought  it. 

Q. — You  did  not  think  of  it  so  that 
you  can  now  tell  me  about  it  ?  A. — 
No. 

(2819) 

Q. — That  was  a  contingency  you  did 
not  look  for;  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Whitney  Government  was 
going  to  be  elected,  the  Whitney  party 
elected,  and  the  Ross  Government  de- 
feated, and  that  this  man  was  running 
as  a  Conservative,  according  to  two 
gentlemen,  at  the  convention  he  was 
left  free  to  judge  for  himself  accord- 
ing to  his  conscience  ?  A. — I  do  not 
think  it  is  usual  to  bind  anyone  at  the 
convention. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  that.  I  am 
asking  you  if  he  was  left  free,  accord- 
ing to   his   conscience,  to  do  what  he 
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thought  best,  as  far  as  any  obligation 
was  concerned  ?  Is  that  right,  or  is  it 
wrong  ?    A. — I  believe  he  was. 

Q. — You  believe  that  is  right? 
Then  if  a  man  came  to  Toronto  as  a 
Conservative,  with  a  Reform  Govern- 
ment in  power,  and  he  gave  that  Gov- 
ernment an  independent  support,  as  far 
as  his  conscience  would  permit  him  to 
give  it,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  voting 
for  bad  measures  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  giving  them  an  independent  sup- 
port, so  far  as  his  conscience  would 
approve  of  it,  that  man  would  be  more 
valuable  to  the  constituency  than  the 
man  who  had  voted  no,  no  throughout 
for  a  whole  term  of  Parliament  ?  A. — 
He  possibly  would  be. 

Q. — Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? 
If  you  have,  I  should  like  to  learn  it 
for  the  first  time  ?  Have  you  any 
doubt  about  it  ?  A. — I  believe  there 
are  occasions  when,  by  a  little  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government  in  power,  cer- 
tain measures  are  brought  in  better 
than  those  brought  in  before. 

Q. — That  is  not  the  question  I  am 
asking  you  at  all.  Do  you  understand 
the  question  I  am  putting  ?  A. — Let 
me  have  it  again. 

(2820) 

Q. — I  will  give  it  to  you  again.  A 
man  elected  to  support  the  Conserva- 
tive party  on  the  basis  that  the  Con- 
servative party  would  be  in  power — 
that  is,  that  the  Conservative  party  are 
to  be  in  power  for  the  next  four  years 
— that  man  not  being  bound  to  sup- 
port the  Conservative  party  through 
thick  and  thin,  gives  to  the  Govern- 
ment an  independent  support,  along 
such  measures  as  he  is  satisfied  with, 
measures  that  his  conscience  is  satis- 
fied with — a  man  who  gives'  that  sup- 
port would  be  a  more  useful  member 
to  the  constituency  and  more  in  the 
interests  of  the  constituency  than  the 
man  wbo  sits  and  votes,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  hide-bound  against 
the  Government  through  the  whol* 
term?     A. — Probably  he  would  be 

Q. — Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? 
A. — I  do  not  think  so. 

Q— I  am  using  Mr.  Gamey's  own 
words   to  you . 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Anything  impro- 
per in  your  going  to  Chicago  ?  A. — 
No,   sir. 


Mr.  Johnston  : 
tence   of  that. 

Mr.  McPherson 
anv    insinuation    ii 


There    is    no    pre- 

You  do  not  make 
that    regard  ? 


Mr.  Johnston  :  I  did  not  attempt  to 
insinuate.  T  merely  wanted  to  get  his 
movements,  as  to  whore  he  had  been. 

Alfred  V  Riley  sworn.  Examined 
by   Mr.   McPherson  : — 
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Q. — Are  you  at  present  a  resident  of 
Toronto  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Formerly  where  did  you  reside? 
A. — Little  Current. 

(2821) 

Q. — And  how  long  ago  since  you  re- 
moved to  Toronto  ?  A. — In  the  early 
part  of  December. 

Q. — 1902  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  was  your  occupation 
when  you  were  at  Little  Current  ?  A. 
— Well,  I  had  a  drug  store  and  a  saw- 
mill, sash,  doors  and  shingles. 

Q. — You  were  Mayor,  I  think,  of  the 
town  ?    A. — Yes,  for  three  years. 

Q. — Were  you  at  the  convention 
where  Mr.  Gamey  was  brought  out  as 
a  candidate  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Who  else  was  nominated  on  that 
occasion  ?  A. — I  think  it  was  E.  H. 
Turner,  J.  C.  Irving  and  Dr.  Fell  and 
myself. 

Q. — And  the  others  retired  ?  A. — 
We  all  retired  in  favor  of  Mr.  Gamey. 

Q. — Were  you  at  any  of  the  meet- 
ings during  the  campaign  that  were 
addressed  by  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir,  I  was  at  two. 

Q. — Where  were  they  held  ?  A. — 
One  at  Little  Current  and  one  at 
Shagawanda. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Gamey  speak  at  both 
those  meetings  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Are  you  in  a  position  to  give 
us  about  the  date  of  those  meetings  ? 
A. — I   cannot  fix  them   definitely. 

Q. — Some  time  prior  ?  A. — Some 
time  between  the  convention  and  the 
election. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Gamey  make  any  re- 
marks in  accepting  the  nomination  at 
the  convention  ?  A. — He  spoke  for 
a  short  time  in  the  convention,  and 
then  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
evening   again. 

(2822) 

Q. — Speaking  first  of  the  conven- 
tion meeting,  will  you  tell  me  what 
was  said,  if  anything,  by  Mr.  Gamey 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Whitnev  or  h:s 
policy?  A. — I  do  not  know  that  I 
could   definitely   say. 

Q. — Speaking  generally,  would  you 
tell  us  what  was  said  ?  A. — He  en- 
dorsed the  policv  of  the  Opposition. 

Q.— That  is,  of  Mr.  Whitney  ?  A.— 
Yes,   sir. 

Q. — You  are  speaking  now  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  nomination  at  the  con- 
vention meeting  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  speaking  generally  as  to 
Mr.  Gamey's  attitude  in  reference  to 
the  Ross  Government  and  their  meas- 
ures and  policy  ?  A. — In  opposition 
to  them. 
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Q. — Did  he  so  announce  him'self  ? 
A. — His  statements  were  quite  clear. 
He  criticized  the  Government  in  all  the 
speeches  I   heard. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  said  either 
at  the  convention  or  at  the  evening 
meeting,  the  public  meeting  in  the 
evening,  about  Mr.  Gamey  giving  an 
independent  support  to  the  Ross  Gov- 
ernment or  their  policy  ?  A. — Noth- 
ing at  any  time  that  I  heard. 

Q. — Was  anything  said  at  either  of 
those  meetings  or  at  the  other  two,  at 
Shagawanda  and  Little  Current -said 
by  Mr.  Gamey  from  which  a  fair  de- 
duction might  be  drawn  that  if  elected 
he  would  support  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment or  their  policy  or  their  measures? 
A. — No,  sir,  nothing. 

Q. — What  was  Mr.  Gamey's  attitude 
taken  to  the  electors  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Whitney  and  his  policy  at  these 
public  meetings  ?  A. — Well,  of  course 
the  large  run  of  speeches  was  in  con 
demnation  of  the  Government  policy, 
and  pointing  out  what  he  thought 
would  be   right. 

(2823) 

Q. — Was  there  any  opposition  to 
Mr.  Whitney  or  his  announced  policy? 
A. — No,  sir,  no  opposition  at  all. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Gamey  at  any  of  those 
meetings  say  anything  about  his  sup- 
porting whatever  party  might  be  re- 
turned to  power  ?    A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Were  you  present  at  those  meet- 
ings at  which  Mr.  Gamey  spoke,  dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  speaking  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q- — You  heard  whatever  was  said  at 
the  meetings?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Until  both  meetings  broke  up  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

D. — Did  you  at  any  of  these  meet- 
ings hear  Mr.  Gamey  say  anything 
about  Mr.  A.   F.  Campbell  ?    A.— No. 

Q. — Hear  his  name  mentioned  at  all? 
A. — I  don't  remember  anything  at  all 
being  said  about  Mr.  Campbell. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Johnston  : — 

Q. — You  did  not  hear  Mr.  Gamey 
say  at  any  meeting  that  he  would  sup- 
port any  policy,  quite  apart  from  par- 
tyism,  that  was  in  the  best  interests  of 
Manitoulin  and  the  Province  ?  A. — I 
do  not  remember  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q. — Will  you  say  he  did  not  make 
that  statement?  A. — To  tin  foeit  of 
my  knowledge  he  did  not. 

Q. — Will  you  say  he  did  not  make  it 
as  a  fact  ?  A. — I  will  just  repeat  what 
I  said,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q. — Have  you  any  knowledge  upon 
it  at  all  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Then  if  you  have  a  knowledge 
tell    me    did   he    say   at    any      meeting. 
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(2824) 

apart  from  politics  entirely,  that  he 
would  support  measures  that  were  in 
the  best  interests  of  Manitoulin  and 
the  Province  ?  A. — I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  any  statement  of  that  kind. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  he  did  not  say 
that  ?  A. — To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge he  did  not. 

Q. — Your  knowledge  may  be  worth 
something  or  nothing.  What  knowl- 
edge have  you  got  of  it  ?  A.— -The 
court  will  have  to  take  it  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

Q. — Is  your  knowledge  sufficient  to 
enable  you  to  swear  that  he  did  not 
say  it  ?  A. — I  am  quite  positive  that 
if  Mr.  Gamey  had  said  anything  that 
was  in  that  line  I  would  have  remem- 
bered it.  *  I  have  no  recollection  of 
anything  of  that  kind. 

Q. — Was  he  left  free  at  that  con- 
vention to  do  what  he  thought  was 
proper  in  the  interests  of  Manitoulin  ? 
A. — He  was  there  as  a  Conservative 
candidate . 

Q. — Was  he  left  free  to  do  what  he 
thought  proper  in  the  interests  of 
Manitoulin  and  the  Province  gener- 
ally ?  A. — He  was  nominated  as  a 
Conservative  candidate. 

Q. — That  is  not  an  answer  to  my 
question  ?  A. — I  think  it  answers  it 
very  nicely.  Q. — You  do  ?  And  you 
think  you  are  answering  your  oath 
when  you  say  so  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Now,  I  will'  ask  it  again,  be- 
cause I  had  an  answer  from  Dr.  Fell 
and  another  gentleman,  and  that  is  not 
the  answer  they  gave.  We  will  see  if 
you  differ  from  them.  Ws  he  left  free 
to  do  what  he  thought  best  in  the  in- 
terests of  his  constituency  and  the 
Province     generally    at    that    con ven- 

(2825) 

tion?  A. — That  matte;  was  not  dis- 
cussed   in    that    way,    sir. 

Q. — Was  he  left  free  as  far  as  any- 
thing was  said  or  done,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned  ?  A. — 1  should  not 
think  he  was.  He  was  elected  as  a 
Conservative  candidate. 

Q. — Then  you  contradict  Dr.  Fell 
and  the  other  witness  who  was  here. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  1  do  not  think 
that  is  quite  fair  for  my  learned  friend 
to  say  that.  That  is  not  a  fair  inter- 
pretation of  what  Dr.  Fell  said. 

The  Chancellor  :  We  have  the  evi- 
dence. We  can  judge.  He  says  he 
should  not  think  Mr.  Gamey  was  free 
to  do  what  he  liked. 

(2826) 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Then  you  would  have 
expected    him    to    have    supported    the 
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worst  Government  for  the  Province, 
and  the  worst  policy  for  Manitoulin,  if 
it  was  brought  in  by  the  Government 
for  Kuss  &  Company  ?  A. — If  it 
were  brought  in  by  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment ? 

Q. — Would  you  have  expected  that  ? 
A. — Repeat  your  question. 

Q. — Would  you  have  expected  Mr. 
Gamey  to  be  called  upon  to  oppose — 
let  me  put  it  the  other  way.  I  should 
have  said  the  Whitney  Government. 
Would  you  have  expected  Mr.  Gamey 
to  have  supported  the  worst  policy  and 
the  worst  measures  that  could  be 
brought  in  as  regards  Manitoulin  and 
the  Province  generally  if  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Whitney  ?  A. — No,  I  would  not. 
I  would  not  expect  any  man  to  do 
that. 

Q. — Would  you  have  expected  Mr. 
Gamey  to  have  opposed  the  best  policy* 
and  the  best  measures  that  could  have 
been  brought  in  for  the  country  and 
Manitoulin  particularly,  if  brought  in 
by  the  Ross  Government  ?  Would 
you  have  expected  that  ?  A. — I  would 
have  expected  him  to  have  supported 
any  good  measures,  no  matter  where 
they   came   from. 

Q. — Then,  to  this  extent,  is  your 
politics  only  that  you  support  meas- 
ures, not  party — support  good  meas- 
ures, and  not  party  ?  A. — Well,  a  man 
is  supposed  to  see  his  party  brings  in 
good  measures. 

Q. — But  supposing  they  do  not  ? 
A. — Then  certainly  I  would  oppose 
them    I  think. 

Q. — And  that  was  the  position  which 
you  understood  Mr.  Gamey  was  en- 
titled to  take  ?  A. — We  did  not  expect 
those  measures  to  be  brought  in. 

Q. — That  is  the  position  Mr.  Gamey 
was    to    be   entitled   to   take,    and    you 

(  2827) 

would  approve  of  it  ?  A. — I  did  not 
expect  any  such  position  to  occur. 

Q. — Will  you  answer  my  question  ? 
That  is  the  position  that  you  expected 
Mr.  Gamey  to  take,  and  you  would 
have  approved  of  it  ?  A. — Certainly, 
if  the  Opposition  had  brought  in  some« 
thing  wrong. 

Q. — 1  am  not  saying  who  brings  it 
in.  A. — 1  am,  though.  1  want  to 
make  myself  clear. 

Q. — Either  side  brings  it  in.  1  do 
not  care  which  it  is.  Did  he  say  that 
Mr.  Whitney's  mining  policy  requires 
considerable  amendment,  that  he  could 
help  him  very  materially  if  he  went 
down  to  Toronto  ?    A. — Mr.  Gamey— 

Q. — Did  he  or  did  he  not  ?  Can  you 
answer  a  simple  question,  or  can  you 
not?  Did  he  or  did  he  not  ?  A.— I  do 
not  care  to  answer  it  in  that  way. 
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Q. — You  refuse  to  answer  it  in  tnat 
way  ?  A. — If  the  court  says  it  is  to  be 
answered  in  that  way. 

Q. — The  court  will  interpose  if  the 
question  is  not  proper.  Now,  please 
answer  it.  A. — I  do  not  remember  the 
question. 

Q. — Then  the  reporter  will  read  it  to 
you. 

(Reporter  reads  the  question  referr- 
ed to,  which  is  as  follows: — "Did  he 
say  that  Mr.  Whitney's  mining  policy 
requires  considerable  amendment;  that 
he  could  help  him  very  materially  if  he 
went  down  to  Toronto  ?") 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Did  he  say  that  ? 
A. — I  have  no  recollection  of  such  a 
statement. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  that  he  did  not 
state  that  ?  A. — Not  to  my  recollec- 
tion. 

Q. — You  will  not  swear  one  way  or 
the  other  ?    A. — No. 
(2828) 

Q. — Did  he  say  that  both  Govern- 
ments needed  a  good  deal  of  assistance 
— both  sides  needed  a  good  deal  of  as- 
sistance and  information  in  regard  to 
their  mining  policy,  that  they  did  not 
know  much  about  it  ?  A. — No,  sir,  I 
do  not  remember  that. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  that  that  was 
not  said  ?    A. — I  do  not  remember  it. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  that  that  was 
not  said  ?    A. — I  will  not. 

Q. — Will  you  say  that  this  was  not 
said,  that  these  men  had  no  practical 
knowledge;  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Gamey, 
a  man  like  myself,  for  instance,  mean- 
ing Mr.  Gamey,  and  others,  would 
know  more  about  what  the  mining  re- 
quirements were  than  the  people  in  To- 
ronto would  know  ?  A. — I  remember 
Mr.  Gamey  saying  he  would  know  more 
about  it. 

Q.— Than  either  the  Ross  or  the 
other  party,  being  from  that  locality  ? 
A. — I  do  not  know  that  he  put  it  just 
in  that  way,  but  he  had  a  greater 
knowledge  than  a  great  many.  He  was 
there  on  the  ground  and  knew  the  re- 
quirements of  the  people. 

Q- — Quite  so.  He  ought  to  have 
known  a  good  deal  about  it,  a  man 
in  his  position.     A. — I  believe  he  does. 

Q- — We  believe  so,  too,  and  we  will 
not  differ  about  that.  Now,  the  meet- 
ing at  Little  Current — did  you  speak 
there  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q- — And  you  condemned  the  Gov- 
ernment and  adopted  Whitney  ?  A.— I 
do  not  know  that  I  did.  I  only  just 
spoke  for  a  minute  or  two.  There 
were  three  other  speakers.  I  said  verv 
little-  (2829) 

Q. — You  were  considerate.  Shaga- 
wanada,  did  you  speak  there  ?  A. — A 
short  time. 
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y. — Did  you  condemn  the  Govern- 
ment there  and  support  Whitney  ?  A. 
— 1  think  so. 

Q. — You  saw  no  good  on  the  other 
side  at  all  ?  A. — I  cannot  say  that  at 
all. 

Q. — Do  you  say  that  ?  A. — 1  do  not 
say  that. 

Q. — You  will  not  go  so  far  as  that? 
A.— No. 

Q. — There  may  be  things  Mr.  Gamey 
might  support  the  Government  in  that 
would  meet  with  your  approval  even  ? 
A. — There  might  be. 

Q. — Now,  what  did  Mr.  Gamey 
speak  about  at  Little  Current  ?  A. — 1 
cannot  tell  you  exactly. 

Q. — What  did  he  speak  about  at 
Shagawanada  ?  A. — I  could  not  tell 
you  the  exact  language. 

Q.— Could  not  tell  me  at  all  ?  He 
may  have  said  a  good  deal  that  has 
passed  out  of  your  mind  ?  A. — Oh,  in 
a  general  way,  yes. 

Q. — Conservative  meetings  he  was 
addressing  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Called  in  the  interests  of  Con- 
servative candidates  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — From  a  Conservative  neighbor- 
hood ?     A. — Yes,   those   meetings. 

Q. — Tell  me  the  vote  at  Little  Cur- 
rent, at  the  last  election  ?  A. — I  think 
it  was  a  tie.    I  think  it  was  a  tie. 

Q. — Shagawanada  ?  A. — There  was 
a  considerable  of  a  Conservative  ma- 
jority. 

Q. — How  much  ?  A. — I  would  not 
state  that. 

(2830) 

Q. — Thirty  or  forty  ?  A. — It  ran  in 
my  mind  it  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  forty. 

Q. — At  Little  Current  you  think 
there  was  a  tie.  Then  we  have  the  two 
Conservative  meetings.  In  order  to  be 
returned  to  power,  you  did  not  expect 
of  course  that  Mr.  Gamey  would  get 
up  and  support  the  Ross  Government 
at  these  places,  did  you  ?    A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  he  spoke 
in  a  Reform  section  or  not  ?  A. — Not 
of  my  knowledge. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  what  he  said 
to  the  meeting  when  it  was  largely 
composed  of  Liberals  ?    A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  what  argu- 
ment he  used  to  the  individual  voters 
in  his  canvass  ?  A. — No,  excepting  as 
I  was  with  him. 

Q. — Where  were  you  with  him  can- 
vassing ?  A. — I  was  with  him  at  Lit- 
tle Current,  not  outside. 

Q. — I  am  speaking  of  the  personal 
canvass  ?  A. — No,  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  that. 

Q. — So  that  you  are  not  prepared  to 
contradict  what  anybody  stated  in  re- 
gard to  that  ?    That  will  do. 
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Re-examined  by  Air.  McPherson  : — 

Q. — On  the  question  oi  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Ross  Gov- 
ernment, what  should  Mr.  Gamey's 
attitude  be  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  is  not  for  him 
to  say. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  After  accepting 
that  Conservative  nomination  at  Gore 
Bay  ? 

Witness  :  We  would  expect  him  to 
vote  with  the   Opposition,  sir. 

Q. — Against  the  Ross  Government  ? 
A. — Against  the  Government. 

(2831) 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  My  Lords,  there  are 
some  two  or  three  witnesses  from 
Manitoulin  who  have  not  arrived  yet. 
We  do  not  know  whether  they  will  get 
here  before  the  morning  or  not.  That 
is   the  only  evidence   there   is  to   offer. 

The  Chancellor  :     In  the  same  line  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :     Yes. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  may  take 
those  to-morrow  if  they  come. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  There  is  one  matter  I 
wish  to  refer  to.  I  see  that  Mr.  Strat- 
ton,  when  examined  as  to  a  letter  writ- 
ten on  the  2nd  of  October,  1902,  ad- 
dressed  

The  Chancellor  :  Two  on  the  same 
date  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  This  one  is  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Stratton,  signed  by 
himself,  and  addressed  "To  My  Dear 
Gamey."  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Blake, 
when  examining  him  about  that,  asked 
him  what  reason  he  had  for  addressing 
him  in  that  way,  if  he  did  not  know  him 
very  well.  To  which  Mr.  Stratton  re- 
plied there  was  no  particular  reason  ; 
he  says  perhaps  I  had  in  my  mind  "My 
Dear  Foy."  I  simply  wished  to  put 
in  the  Foy  letter  which  is  dated  27th 
December,  1902,  some  three  months 
later,  to  show  that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  had  that  in  his  mind.  Will 
my  learned  friend  admit  the  letter  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  He  said  he  might 
have  had. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  He  said,  "Perhaps  I 
had  it  in  my  mind." 

Mr.  Johnston  :  There  was  a  "My 
Dear  Foy"  letter  written  before  the 
29th  May,  1902.  My  learned  friends 
can  produce  that  letter 

The  Chancellor  :  I  do  not  know.  I 
am  sure. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  letter. 

(2833) 

The  Chancellor  :  There  is  no  ob- 
jection to  Mr.  Ritchie  putting  this  let- 
ter in  evidence.  It  does  not  prove 
there  is  not  another  one. 
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Air.  Ritchie  :  All  1  want  is  to  have 
the  date  admitted. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  will  admit 
there  is  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Blake, 
"My   Dear  Foy." 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  27th  December,  1902. 
You  will  follow  that  up  by  snowing 
there  was  another  one. 

Air.  Johnston  :  Yes,  a  letter  that 
played  a  very  important  part.  We  will 
call  Air.  Foy  to  produce  the  corres- 
pondence, because  we  know  there  was 
a  letter  in  which  Air.  Blake  offered  to 
speak  for  Air.  Foy  in  Toronto,  "My 
Dear  Foy."  That  was  before  the  gen- 
eral election. 

Air.  Ritchie  :  I  suppose  Mr.  Strat- 
ton did  not  know  about  that  letter. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes,  we  knew  all 
about  it. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Is  the  letter  put 
in  ? 

Air.  Ritchie  :  Oh,  no.  I  do  not 
think  I  am  entitled  to  put  in  the  let- 
ter.    It  is  dated  27th  December,  1902. 

Air.  AlcPherson  :  There  are  one  or 
two  other  matters  which  perhaps  my 
learned  friend  will  admit  without  any 
contest,  that  I  should  like  to  put  in. 
One  is  a  certified  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Air.  Aubrey  White,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Crown  Lands,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  forwarding  of  a  timber  li- 
cense, re  Shannon,  Township  of  Ruth- 
erford. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Any  objection  to 
that,  Air.  Johnston  ? 

Air.  AlcPherson  :  Dated  Toronto, 
May  1st,  1902,  addressed  to  Alessrs. 
Kerr,  Davidson,  Paterson  &  Grant. 

(2834) 

Air.  Johnston  :  There  is  a  great  ob- 
jection to  that. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  a  collateral 
matter,   Air.  Johnston  abandoned. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  I  can  assure  my 
learned  friend  it  is  not  abandoned. 

Air.  Johnston  :  It  is  abandoned  on 
this  issue  on  the  evidence.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  conspiracy.  Aly  learned 
friend  only  got  it  in  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  going  to  lead  to  something 
The  matter  is  now  under  investigation 
before  the  House,  before  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  House.  The  papers  are 
being  moved  for,  and  the  matter  is  be- 
ing discussed  in  the  House.  Surely  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  transaction. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  think  we  cannot 
go  into  that  now,  at  the  heel  of  the 
hunt. 

Mr.  AlcPherson  :  Then  I  ask  to  put 
in  a  matter  which  will  probably  not  be 
contested,  taken  from  the  votes  and 
proceedings  of  the  House,  No.  1  for 
the  present  session,  dated  10th  March. 
1903,  and  containing  at  page — — 
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Mr.  Johnston  :  i  and  2  should  be 
put  in;  they  cover  the  Commission. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  I  do  not  know 
what  they  are.  No.  One  at  page  30 
contains  the  certificate  of  their  Lord- 
ships. Mr.  Justice  Maclennan  and  Mr. 
Justice  Street  of  the  dismissal  of  the 
protest  against  Mr.  Gamey  on  the  25th 
October. 

Mr.  Johnston  :     We  will  admit  that. 

The  Chancellor  :     Very  well. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  I  would  also  ask 
your  Lordships  to  allow  me  to  put  in 
from    that    same    document,    page    43, 

(2835) 

certificate  dated  4th  March  by  Mr. 
Charles  Clarke,  Clerk  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  certifying  that  the  writ 
of  election  for  the  bye-election  held  in 
the  North  riding  of  York  was  issued 
on  the  7th  February,  1903.  That  is 
contained  in  the  same  number,  page  43. 
Then  on  page  44,  that  the  writ  for  the 
bye-election  in  Centre  Bruce  was  is- 
sued on  the  7th  February,  1903,  both 
the  same  day. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Let  those  dates  be 
fixed,  too.  Those  were  the  bye-elec- 
tions. In  that  connection  your  Lord- 
ships may  be  good  enough  to  note  that 
the  three  bye-elections,  North  Grey, 
North  Norfolk  and  North  Perth,  were 
held  on  the  7th  January,  1903.  That 
is,  the  polling  took  place  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  think  that  is  right, 
my  Lord. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Election  in  the 
three  Norths  on  the  7th  January,  1903. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  The 
polling  took  place  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  That  is  admitted,  my 
Lord.  1 

Mr.  McPherson  :  These  other  two 
I  have  referred  to,  North  York  and 
Centre  Bruce,  the  polling  took  place, 
if  I  am  correctly  informed,  on  the  26th 
February.  The  writs  were  issued  on 
the  7th  February  as  appears  by  this  re- 
cord. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  What  two  con- 
stituencies ? 

Mr.  McPherson:  North  York  and 
Centre  Bruce.  These  are  the  two  that 
have  been  adverted  to  in  connection 
with  The  Globe  interview,  The  Globe 
interview  being  on  the  29th  January. 

(2836) 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Now  are  there  any 
other  formal  dates  ? 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Shall  I  hand  this 
in  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  That  need  not  be 
printed. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  It  is  all  on  the 
notes  : 


Mr.  Ritchie  :  It  is  all  on  the  notes 
now. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Then  that  is  not 
an  exhibit. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Then,  have  you  any- 
thing to  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  No,  I  have  not  the 
papers  here.  1  will  look  them  up.  It 
is  merely  fixing  certain  matters,  more 
directly  connected  with  the  Commis- 
sion than  anything  else.  That  is,  as 
to  what  took  place  in  the  House.  It 
may  be  a  matter  of  argument. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  all  a  mat- 
ter of  record. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  It  is  a  matter  of  re- 
cord there,  and  perhaps  your  Lordship 
will  allow  us  to  refer  to  it,  without 
putting  it  in  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  Oh,  yes,  it  is  a 
public  document  ;  judicial  notice  will 
be  taken  of  that. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Oh,  yes.  You  had 
better  indicate  what  the  reference  is. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Reference  will  be 
made,  perhaps,  on  the  arguments,  to 
the  votes  and  proceedings  of  the 
House,  I  think 'about  the  first  and 
second  numbers,  in  relation  to  the 
Commission  and  amendment. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  You  can  refer 
to  that  in  argument.  Of  course  it 
would  be  convenient  for  us  to  have  it 
before   us. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  will  get  copies  and 
hand  them  in,  without  filing  them.  I 
do  not  wish  to  encumber  this  too 
much.  I  will  give  your  Lordships 
copies.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  refer- 
ence.    It  may  not  be  used  at  all. 

(2837) 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Then  there  is  nothing 
further  I  have  to  offer  your  Lordships 
to-day.  The  other  witnesses  are  not 
here,  two  or  three  from  Manitoulin. 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Barwick's  junior  part- 
ner, has  informed  me  that  the  bank 
will  be  ready  to-morrow  morning  with 
the  information,  at  all  events,  as  to 
the  Toronto  office. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  have  nothing 
else,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Nothing  else  to-day. 

The  Chancellor  :  Have  you  anything, 
Mr.  Johnston  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :   No,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  Is  this  man  Jones 
here  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  am  going  to  have 
him  here  after  the  case  is  closed,  and 
what  I  thought  was  this  :  Unless  your 
Lordships  desire  to  examine  him 
from  the  Bench,  I  would  think  it 
would  be,  perhaps,  more  seemly  and 
more  proper  that  counsel  on  one  side 
or  the  other  should  examine  him. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  is  better  counsel 
should  examine,  and  not  leave  it  to 
the  Bench. 
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Mr.  Johnston  :  I  thought  that  would 
be  the  proper  way  to  do,  and  I  was 
assuming  the  responsibility,  after  my 
learned  friend  is  through  with  his  evi- 
dence, of  putting  Mr.  Jones  in  the 
box  and  examining  him  in  chief,  with 
the  right  to  cross-examine  if  there 
should  be  any  adverse  matter  arising. 
Perhaps  your  Lordship  would  grant 
me  that  right. 

The  Chancellor  :  Well,  just  about 
that,  there  is  this  trouble  about  Mr. 
Ritchie  closing  his  case,  and  so  on,  as 
to  this  bank  evidence.  It  may  string 
out  for   some  time.       Why  not   finish 

(2838) 
the  oral  evidence.     Why  not  take  Mr. 
Jones,  as   if   it  had  been  at  the  close 
of  the  case  ? 
The     Chief     Justice  :   Is    Mr.   Jones 

here 

Mr'.  Johnston  :  I  am  not  instructed 
as  to  his  testimony  at  all.  I  should 
have  to  ascertain  some  facts  in  con- 
nection with   it. 

The  Chancellor  :  Can  you  take  his 
evidence  this  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  No,  my  Lord.  I  shall 
not  examine  him  at  any  very  great 
length.  I  shall  have  to  look  up  the 
evidence. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  is  not  necessary 
to  examine  him  at  any  great  length, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry,  at  all 
events.  , 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  should  like  to  look 
up  the  evidence  to  see  how  far  the  ex- 
amination should  go.  and  if  your  Lord- 
ships think  proper  I  will  have  him 
here  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  will  economize 
time  to  go  on  and  do  all  that  can  be 
done. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  You  cannot  get 
him  this  afternoon  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  Mr.  Johnston  says 
he  is  not  ready.  Then  where  is  Mr. 
Gamey  '.  Are  you  going  to  call  him, 
either  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  No.  my  Lord,  I  think 
not.  . 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Mr.  Blake.  I  think,  is 
considering  that  question  as  to 
whether  he  ought  to  call  him  or  not. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  cannot  say. 

Mr.   Ritchie  :    No  my   Lord. 

(2839) 

The  Chancellor  :  Is  there  anything 
tn  be  done,  if  we  adjourn  until  2 
o'clock  ? 

"Mr.  Johnston  :  No.  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then  we  will  ad- 
journ till  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  You  will  have  the 
bank  people  here  in  the  morning. 

Mr.   Ritchie  :  We  shall  endeavor  to. 

The  Chancellor  :  There  was  one 
matter  about  the  bank  investigation, 
the    investigation    of    the    bills    repre- 
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sented  by  that  last  $500.  Those,  as  I 
understand  it,  were  not  Ontario  Bank 
bills  ? 

Mr.  McPherson  :  All  of  them  were 
not. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Some  Merchants' 
Bank.         ; 

The  Chancellor  :  There  were  only 
some  small  denominations  of  Ontario 
bills.  There  are  only  two  twenties  on 
the  Ontario  Bank.  It  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult matter,  I  suppose,  for  the  bank  to 
go  into  that  investigation.  It  would  be 
well  to  relieve  them,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  We  did  not  ask 
that.  We  limited  our  investigation  to 
fifties  and  one  hundreds.  We  did  not 
ask  them  anything  about  any  twenties, 
or  anything  beneath  fifties. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then  there  is  no 
inquiry  at  that  period  at  all,  if  it  is 
limited  to  that  ? 

Mr.  McPherson  :  I  think  I  am  cor- 
rect in  stating  that. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  could  understand  it 
would  be  almost  an  impossibility  to 
trace  that  up. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  I  think  we  ex- 
pressly limited  it. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  had  bet- 
ter      make       that       plain.       so       that 

(2840) 
Mr.    P.arwick    will    not    be    going   into 
that,    and    occupying   a   good    deal   of 
time. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Your  Lordship  will  re- 
collect you  said  that  inquiry  should  be 
extended  to  the  nth  of  March.  We 
called  attention  to  your  Lordship's  ex- 
tension.    Probably  he  is  investigating. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Your  Lordship  was 
speaking  of  the  denomination  of  the 
bills.  In  the  third  paragraph  of  our 
letter  of  6th  of  May.  we  say  "Full  in- 
formation as  to  all  one  hundred  dol- 
lar and  fifty  dollar  bills  respectively 
of  the  Ontario  Bank  paid  out  between 
the  20th  August.  1902.  and  the  15th 
September,  1902.  through  the  Bank 
and  its  various  branches  throughout 
Ontario  during  the  said  period." 

The  Chancellor:  And  then  something 
beyond   that. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Not  as  to  the  de- 
nomination  of  the   bills. 

The  Chancellor:  What  was  the  in- 
quiry up  to  the  nth  March  ? 

Mr.  McPherson:  "Full  information  as 
to  all  one  hundred  dollar  and  fifty  dol- 
lar bills  respectively  of  the  Ontario 
Bank  paid  out  between  the  25th  and 
31st   days    of  January,    1903." 

The  Chancellor:  You  might  relieve 
him  of  that  altogether.  There  is  no 
use  going  into  that — at  least  it  seems 
to  me  so. 

Mr.  McPherson:  They  might  be  re- 
lieved of  that  with  advantage. 
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The  Chancellor:  You  had  beter  let 
Mr.  Barwick  know  that.  You  might 
relieve  him.     That  will  facilitate. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  did  not  think  it  was 
a  matter  of  much  moment.  It  only 
embraces  four  or  five  days  as  I  origi- 
nally indicated. 

(2841) 

The  Chancellor:  It  embraces  three 
or  four  months. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  It  does  now. 

The  Chancellor:  You  had  better  re- 
duce that.  Let  him  know,  so  that  he 
will    get  to   work  at   the   real  point. 

Mr.  McPherson:  I  will  see  my  learn- 
ed  friend   is   informed  of  that. 

Mr.  Johnston:  What  is  that? 

Mr.  McPherson:  We  are  relieving 
him  from  tracing  up  and  fifties  or  one 
hundreds  in   1903. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Search  might  be  made 
if  there  is  any  charged  out  or  in  the 
Merchants  Bank. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  a  matter  for 
the  Merchants  Bank.  You  can  ad- 
journ now  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

(Adjournment  12.15  until  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow. May  13th.  1903.) 


(2842) 
TWENTY-FIRST  DAY. 

May    13th.    1903,    10   a.m. 

The  Chancelor;  Now,  Mr.  Ritchie, 
have  those  witnesses   come? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Is  Mr.  Bartlett  here? 

Mr.  Berwick:  My  Lords,  after  the 
meeting  before  your  Lordships  the 
other  day,  the  solicitor  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, Mr.  McPherson.  wrote  a  letter, 
and  whcih  I  would  like  to  hand  you, 
showing  the  information  that  was  de- 
sired. 

The  Chanecllor:  That  was  brought 
before  us  yesterday   I   think. 

Mr.    Ritchie:    Yes,    my    Lord. 

Mr.  Barwick:  I  would  like  to  lay  be- 
fore your  Lordships  the  circular  that 
was  sent  to  the  branches  by  the  gener- 
al manager. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Perhaps  we  might 
have   the   solicitor's   letter. 

The  Chancellor:  Shortly,  have  you 
complied  as  far  as  possible  with  it,  or 
have  you  fallen   short? 

Mr.  Barwick:  The  circular  will  show 
the  instructions  given.  The  bank  have 
complied  with  it  so  far  as  it  is  possible, 
but  there  are  18  branches  to  be  exam- 
ined. One  of  those  branches  is  at 
Fort  William,  and  another  at  Sudbury. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  it  is  a  question 
of  some   further   delay  as   to  those? 


Mr.  Barwick:  And  we  did  not  hear 
until  after  banking  hours  yesterday,  un- 

(2843) 

til  nearly  four  o'clock,  that  a  part  of 
the  inquiry  which  has  given  the  great- 
est trouble  was  not  required.  That  was 
ascertained  yesterday  afternoon  at  3.45. 

The  Chief  Justice:  That  is  the  con- 
tinuing of  the  inquiry  down  to  1903. 

Mr.^  Barwick:  That  part  of  the  in- 
vestigation has  really  given  the  most 
trouble  to  the  bank,  and  it  turns  out 
entirely  useless,  because  we  were  in- 
formed yesterday  afternoon  about  4 
o'clock  that  it  was  not  required. 

The  general  manager  is  here  with 
the  tabulated  information  from  all  the 
branches  which  he  has  received  The 
manager  of  the  Toronto  branch,  on 
Scott  and  Wellington,  is  also  here  with 
the  tabulated  statements  of  everything 
containing  the  lists  of  cheques  and 
stocktaking  as  to  one  hundred  and  ntty 
dollar  bills,  and  is  prepared  to  lay  that 
before  the  Court- 

The  Chancellor:  That  will  probably 
be  sufficient.  We  had  better  go  on 
with   that. 

Mr  Barwick:  But.  my  Lords,  the  at- 
titude the  bank  has  taken  in  this  mat- 
ter is.  that  while  the  manager  and  its 
officials  are  prepared  to  furnish  the 
commissioners  with  every  information 
asked,  and  facilitate  them  in  every  way, 
it  has  persistentlv  objected  to  any  out- 
side examination  of  its  customers 
accounts,  and  it  desires  now  that  this 
information  which  comes  from  your 
Lordships,  which  is  of  the  most  confi- 
dential nature,  which  involves  the  giv- 
ing of  a  list  of  the  cheques  of  hundreds 
of  its  customers  during  this  period 
shouldbe  conducted  in  camera  and 
should  not  be  exposed.  I  am 
perfectly       willing,     so     far      as      this 

(2844) 

information  is  concerned,  in  order  to 
save  the  time  of  the  Commission,  that 
this  information  should  be  submitted 
here  to  one  counsel  on  each  side,  so 
as  not  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  to  furnish  them  with  the 
evidence  which  they  will  find  answers 
Mr.  McPherson's  letter.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  now  to  show  that  to  one 
counsel  on  either  side.  _ 

The  Chancellor  :  That  will  satisfy  us, 
if  counsel  are  satisfied. 

The  Chief  Tustice  :  With  the  reserva- 
tion, that  if  anything  is  developed, 
which  is  material  to  this  inquiry,  then 
that  will  be  investigated. 

Mr.  Barwick  :  Certainly.  The  only 
thing   I    wish    is   that   information   not 
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material  to  the  inquiry  should  not  be 
disclosed,  except  to  counsel  on  either 
side. 

"Mr.  Ritchie  :  There  is  no  necessity 
of  taking  up  the  time  of  the  Commis- 
sion while  we  are  going  into  this.  I 
am  quite  willing  to  go  into  that  with 
my  learned  friend.  We  might  go  on 
with  the  other  evidence,  and  perhaps 
adjourn  and  take  that  up  this  after- 
noon. 

The  Chancellor  :  Very  well. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  If  that  will  suit  your 
Lordships. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  You  and  Mr. 
Ritchie  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  will  go  on  until  2 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Barwick  :  Then  one  further  mat- 
ter. The  full  returns  have  come  in 
from  eight  to  ten  of  the  branches.  They 
are  all  in  except  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  As  to  Fort  William,  I 
do  not  want  it.       I  will  say  so  now. 

Mr.    Barwick  :   I   wish  you   had   said 

(2845) 

so  before.      Then  as  to  Sudbury  ? 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Fort  William  Mr. 
Ritchie  abandons. 

Mr.  Barwick  :  And  Port  Arthur  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  If  you  have  sent  for 
them  you  may  give  them. 

Mr.  Barwick  :  The  information  we 
have  here  in  the  shape  of  these  re- 
turns is  prepared  by  officers  in  each 
branch  under  the  directions  of  the  gen- 
eral manager,  they  come  down  here 
signed  by  an  official  in  each  bank.  The 
officials  are  instructed  to  be  prepared 
to  follow,  and  support  the  informa- 
tion before  the  Commission  on  oath, 
if    required. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  am  quite  willing  to 
go  to  the  board  room  of  the  bank,  if 
you  have  the  books  there,  when  we  ad- 
journ. 

Mr.  Barwick  :  You  will  not  want 
the  books,  except  the  Toronto  branch  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  That  is  all  I  want  there. 
I  may  want  to  refer  to  the  receiving 
teller,  and  may  want  to  refer  to  the 
diso  Hint  clerk. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  You  can  see 
about  that  You  have  not  those  books 
here  ? 

Mr.  Barwack  :  They  have  been 
brought  up  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  thought  the  idea  was 
to  save  the  time  of  the  Commission. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  The  Toronto 
books  are  here  ? 

Mr.  Barwick  :  Yes.  and  as  to  the 
others,  there  are  certified  copies. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  If  it  will  facilitate  mat- 
ters.  I    will   go   to   the   board   room   of 
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the  bank  at  2  o'clock,  or  whatever  time 
we  may  adjourn  in  the  afternoon. 

(2846) 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Then  you  think 
you  will  not  be  able  to  get  more  than 
enough  evidence  to  occupy  the  fore- 
noon ? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  think  not.  There 
are  some  four  or  five  witnesses.  It 
is  quite  evident  this  is  an  investiga- 
tion that  will  take  some  hours  with  the 
books. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  time  will  be 
occupied  profitably,  no  doubt,  with  that 
examination. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  may  not  be  able  to 
get  through   it  this  afternon. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  will  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  bank,  as  far  as  can  be, 
also,  as  far  as  consistent  with  this 
being  a  public  inquiry. 

Mr.  Barwick  :  Oh,  yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  Now,  Mr.  Ritchie, 
do  you  proceed  with  any  of  these  wit- 
nesses ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  There  is  much  the 
same  difficulty  in  connection  with  the 
Dominion  Permanent  Loan,  as  exists 
in  the  case  of  the  bank.  Perhaps  your 
Lordships  will  make  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  manager  and  some  of  the 
clerks   have   been   here   day   after   day. 

The  Chancellor  :  Deal  with  it  in  the 
same  way  as  the  bank.  The  infor- 
mation can  be  submitted  to  counsel  on 
either  side. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  We  have  not  any  re- 
quisition of  just  what  they  want. 

(2847) 

The  Chancellor  :  Mr.  McPherson.  I 
thought,  had  furnished  that — a  requisi- 
tion on  the  Dominion  Permanent. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  No,  my  Lords. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  can  furnish 
that. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  We  have  given  all 
we  can  reasonably  give.  This  is  a 
letter  I  wrote  Mr.  Macdonnell,  the  so- 
licitor for  the  company,  in  reply  to  one 
I  received  from  him  yesterday  after- 
noon : — 

"Your  letter  of  the  12th  of  May  inst 
just  received.  It  is  very  kind  of  the 
company  to  undertake  to  appoint  an 
officer  to  make  examinations  and  in- 
clines in  respect  of  information  desired 
from  the  above  company,  and  you  will 
understand  the  difficulty  I  have  in  giv- 
ing you  precise  information  as  to  what 
is  required  from  the  company  when  I 
am    not    familiar    with    their    system   of 

1 k-keeping.        You      will,    therefore. 

understand  that  it  is  from  no  unwilling- 
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ness  on  my  part  to  give  you  the  in- 
formation, but  from  inability  to  do  so 
from  that  cause.  Our  idea  was  that 
the  best  thing  to  do  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  inquiry  before  the  honorable 
the  Commissisoners  and  also  to  pre- 
vent your  clients  being  incommoded  in 
any  way  would  be  to  have  some  expert 
accountant,  satisfactory  to  all  parties, 
who  either  is  now  or  can  familiarize 
himself  with  your  system  of  book-keep- 
ing, to  make  such  investigation  and 
procure  such  information  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Commissisoners  as  he  may 
deem  expedient,  having  in  view  the 
fact  that  it  is  charged  that  $3,000  was 
paid  by  Mr.  Stratton  to  Mr.  Gamey 
on   the   nth  of   September,     1902,   and 

(2848) 

$1,000  on  the  29th  of  January,  1903,  and 
that  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
above  moneys  or  some  part  thereof 
may  have  been  paid  by  or  from  or 
through  or  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  Dominion  Permanent  Loan  Com- 
pany. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  trust 
your  clients  will  be  able  to  agree 
upon  some  expert  accountant  to  con- 
duct the  investigation  and  procure  the 
information  practically  as  an  officer  of 
the  court.  In  connection  with  an- 
other financial  institution  it  was  sug- 
gested by  his  Lordship  the  Chancel- 
lor, in  conference  with  Chief  Justice 
Falconbridge  and  counsel,  that  the 
expert  to  be  appointed  should  be  sworn 
as  an  officer  of  the  court,  and  that 
the  investigation  should  take  place 
practically  under  the  auspices  of  the 
commission  and  the  expenses  should 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  expenses 
of  the  commission.  I  think  you  will 
conclude  from  this  statement  of  the 
situation  that  your  client's  interests 
could  not  be  prejudiced  in  any  way, 
and  trust  that  you  may  see  your  way 
to  advise  them  that  no  harm  could 
result  to  them  from  agreeing  to  the 
appointment  of  an  expert  as  suggest- 
ed. 

Kindly  let  me  heard  from  you  at 
your  earliest  convenience." 

As  to  that  I  have  not  had  any  re- 
ply. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  As  to  the  expense 
of  experts,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing, 
my    learned    friend    may    just    as    well 

(2849) 
understand  now  as  at  any  future  time, 
that  the  terms  of  the  commission,  and 
the  direction  of  the  House,  was  not 
that  experts  should  be  engaged  and 
paid  to  go  over  all  the  books  of  the 
different  companies  and  banks.  There- 
fore, if  he  desires  an  expert,  and  it 
the  court  so  directs,  it  would  be  with- 
out an  assurance   that   any  such     fees 


may  be  paid.  What  will  be  provided 
for  are  the  costs  of  the  commission 
generally,   counsel,  etc. 

The  Chancellor  :  If  you  can  agree 
upon  an  expert,  and  he  is  appointed 
by  the  court,  it  will  be  part  of  the 
expense  of  the  commission.  It  would 
be  really  more  economical  to  do  that 
than  to  waste  days  and  days  with  coun- 
sel and  the  court  going  on  examining 
books,  independent  of  an  expert. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Then  in  answer  to 
that  this  letter  was  sent,  May  12th  ; 
or  perhaps  your  letter  was  in  -answer 
to  this.  This  letter  from  Mr.  Mac- 
donnell,  the  solicitor  for  the  company, 
says  : — 

"I  am  instructed  that  you  desire  to 
place  an  expert  in  the  office  of  the 
Dominion  Permanent  Loan  Company 
for  the  purpose  of  making  some  ex- 
amination for  a  report  to  the  com- 
missioners in  the  matter  of  the  inves- 
tigation now  before  their  Lordships, 
Sir  John  Boyd  and  Chief  Justice  Fal- 
conbridge, and  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
pany I  desire  to  inform  you  that  the 
company  will  not  consent  to  any  ex- 
pert being  appointed  to  examine  any- 
thing in  connection  with  the  business 
of  the  company.  I  wish,  however, 
to  say  that  if  you  will  inform  me 
this  afternoon  what  information  you 
require  the  company  will  appoint  an 
officer  to  make  all  proper  examinations 
and  inquiries  in  respect  of  the  matter 
you    require.       If  the   information   re- 

(2850) 

quired  is  not  very  lengthy,  it  can  be 
obtained  in  a  short  time,  but  in  any 
event  it  will  be  obtained  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  I  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you  this  afternoon  if  this 
is  quite  satisfactory,  and  what  infor- 
mation you  require.  Yours  truly 
(Signed)   A.    C.    Macdonell." 

Now,  of  course  we  are  interested 
in  the  nature  of  the  communications, 
and  we  are  interested  in  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  that  is  sought  for.  As 
I  understand  it,  no  request  has  bean 
made  as  to  any  specific  facts  that  are 
asked  for,  or  that  are  sought  to  be 
proved  in  evidence.  We  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  company.  The 
company  may  do  as  it  pleases  .  I 
understand  it  does  a  sort  of  banking 
business  by  way  of  having  a  large 
deposit  account,  therefore  it  would  be 
in  the  same  position  as  a  bank.  With 
that  I  have  nothing  to  do.  But 
what  we  do  desire  is,  we  take  per- 
haps for  the  first  time  emphatically  the 
strong  position,  as  strongly  as  we  can 
put  it,  that  it  is  time  this  evidence 
was  brought  before  the  commission- 
ers, if  it  is  going  to  be  brought.  It 
is  unfair  that  this  commission  should 
be  asked  to  be  dragged  out  day  after 
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day,  week  after  week,  keeping  Mr. 
Stratton  in  the  position  in  which  he 
is  placed,  as  a  member  of*the  House, 
while  ^the  House  is  in  session.       It  is 

(2851) 

very  desirable  indeed  that  the  pro- 
ceedings should  be  brought  to  a  ter- 
mination if  possible.  Now,  that  is 
the  ground  which  I  advisedly  take  in 
the  matter,  and  if  my  learned  friend 
wants  any  information,  I  am  also  advis- 
ed that  he  can  get  it.  Mr.  Stratton's 
private  accounts,  and  his  private 
cheques,  even  down  to  his  household 
accounts,  have  been  gone  over  and 
placed  at  their  disposal. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  have  stated 
your  position,  you  know  what  is  want- 
ed, and  what  is  objected  to.  It  is 
very  desirable  you  should  come  to 
some  arrangement  about  it  as  has 
been  done  in  the  case  of  the  bank.  If 
you  cannot  come  to  an  arrangement 
we  will  have  to  go  through  the  evi- 
dence here,, however  lengthy  and  trou- 
blesome and  expensive  it  may  be.  We 
are  just  as  anxious  as  anyone,  per- 
haps more  anxious,  to  get  rid  of  this 
inquiry,  and  get  at  the  end  of  it.  We 
are  very  anxious  to  do  it.  In  this 
particular  case,  if  they  insist,  as  they 
seem  to  have  the  right  to  do,  to  get 
at  the  information,  they  will  have  to 
get  at  it  in  the  usual  way,  unless 
some  more  expeditious  way  can  be  ar- 
ranged between  counsel  and  the  com- 
pany. There  is  the  right  to  get  at 
the  information,  as  a  public  affair.  The 
best  method  is  to  do  it  in  the  simplest 
and  most  expeditious  way. 

If  it  cannot  be  done  in  that  way, 
we  will  have  to  do  it  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  witnesses  in  the  box._ajid 
have  the  books  here.  That  is  all  we 
can    say    at    present. 

Mr.  Macdonell  :  What  the  company 
says  is  this.  We  will  give  any  in- 
formation  that   is    asked   for. 

The  Chancellor  :  Mr.  Ritchie  and 
Mr.  McPherson  having  heard  that, 
you  will  probably  come  to  some  ar- 
rangement. Do  you  object  to  coun- 
sel attending  there  ? 

(2852) 

Mr.  Macdonell  :  This  company  is  a 
bank  and  does  a  banking  business,  and 
it  is  in  the  very  same  position  as  the 
Ontario  Bank. 

The  Chancellor  :  We  are  proceeding 
on  that  footing,  we  are  treating  it  as 
a  bank,  and  there  is  not  to  be  any  dis- 
closure of  private  affairs  which  is  not 
necessary  to  be  known  for  the  purpose 
of  this  investigation.  It  is  intended 
to  prospect  the  company,  the  same  as 
the  bank. 
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Mr.  Johnston  :  Mr.  Riddell,  I  think, 
has  attended  three  or  four  times  at  that 
company's  office. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  No,  it  was  the  Trust 
and  Guarantee.  We  exhausted  that, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  to  be  call- 
ed. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then  can  you  not 
attend  here  in  the  same  way  ? 

Mr.    Ritchie  :    Certainly. 

Mr.  Macdonell  :  Let  them  ask  for 
what  they  want,  and  we  will  give  it  to 
them. 

The  Chancellor  :  They  are  fishing. 
They  cannot  tell  you  what  they  want. 

Mr.  Macdonell  :  Let  them  give  us 
what  information  they  want  ;  let  them 
specify,  and  we  will  get  it. 

The  Chancellor  :  There  is  Mr.  Mc- 
Pherson's  letter.  He  does  not  know 
how  your  books  are  kept.  He  does 
not  know  in  what  particular  form  to 
put  the  question.  That  is  what  he 
wants  to  find  out.  He  wants  to  trade 
$3,000  and  $1,000,  to  see  if,  peradven- 
ture,  they  passed  through  the  books  of 
that  concern. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  information  can 
be  given  to  them  in  short  time. 

(2853) 

The  Chancellor  :  Very  well. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  That  information  can 
be  given  very  shortly. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  should  think  if 
Mr.  Riddell  and  Mr.  Ritchie  would 
take  the  onus  and  responsibility  of  do- 
ing this  work,  that  your  company 
should  not  object,  Mr.  Macdonell. 

Mr.  Macdonell  :  They  know  what 
facts  they  want,  surely,  and  we  are 
willing  to  give  them  those,  as  far  as  in 
our  power. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  There  is  only  the  one 
alternative.  I  have  been  endeavoring 
to  get  all  this  information  in  the 
cheapest  possible  way.  I  have  not 
been  asserting  our  rights,  as  I  think 
we  are  entitled,  to  have  all  the  books 
produced  in  court.  My  object  has  been 
to  meet  my  learned  friends,  as  far  as 
possible,  and  prevent  any  publicity 
being  given  to  these  accounts.  What 
that  in  view  the  appointment  of  an  ex- 
pert was  suggested.  I  will  appear  with 
another  counsel  and  make  an.  examin- 
ation of  the  books. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  think  if  your  of- 
fer of  the  expert  is  not  accepted,  or 
the  examination  by  counsel,  the  exam- 
ination will  have  to  proceed  in  open 
court.  Mr.  Ritchie  and  Mr.  Riddell 
say  they  will  volunteer  their  services 
to  the  commission.  Tf  the  company 
accedes,  that  will  be  quite  satisfactory 
to  the  court. 

Mr.  Macdonell  :  That  will  be  satis- 
factory. 
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The   Chancellor  :   That  is   agreeable. 

Mr.  Macdonell  :  If  they  can  specify 
it  will  help  us  to  get  the  information. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  As  soon  as  I  go  there 
and  find  what  books  you  have  got,  I 
will  tell  you  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  Chancellor  :  Mr.  Riddell  and 
Mr.  Ritchie  will  not  spend  more  time 
in  your  place  than  they  can  help. 

(2854) 

Mr.  Riddell:  We  should  get  it  done 
at   once. 

The  Chancellor:  This  afternoon. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Mr.  Ritchie  ar- 
ranged to  go  to  the  Ontario  Bank. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  It  does  not  make  much 
difference.  Mr.  Riddell  wants  to  get 
away  to-night.  Let  them  arrange  that 
among  themselves.  I  cannot  be  at  two 
places  at  once-    I  will  go  to  either  one. 

The  Chancellor:  We  will  let  counsel 
arrange  together  about  that.  We  can- 
not occupy  more  time  about  that  now. 
If  there  is  any  evidence  to  be  received 
this  morning,  let  us  go  on.  Have  your 
Manitoulin  people  *come? 

Mr.   Ritchie:  Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Let  us  have  no  misun- 
derstanding about  it.  If  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Barwick  is  not  going  to 
permit  that  to  be  done  we  ought  to 
know  it  now.  and  let  the  subpoenaes 
be  issued,  and  get  on  in  the  regular 
way.  We  must  on  with  it.  I  have 
iust  mentioned  it  to  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Barwick,  asking  him  if  he  is  going 
to  consent  to  that  being  done.  I  do 
not  understand  him  to  accede. 

The  Chief  Justice:  I  thought  that  was 
all  settled.  We  cannot  harp  back  on 
that  now. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  should  like  Mr.  Bar- 
wick to  say. 

The  Chancellor:  We  have  been  pro- 
ceeding on  that  footing,  Mr.  Barwick 
assenting.     Is   it  so  or  not? 

Mr.  Barwick:  I  was  proposing  to 
meet  _  Mr.  Ritchie  this  afternoon  and 
submit  to  him  the  whole  information 
gathered  by  the  Bank.  If  he  requires 
any  further  information  with  regard 
to  that,  then  it  is  a  matter  that  comes 
up  at  once,  as  to  what  further  infor- 
mation can  be  given. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Do  not  meet  the 
objection  "until  you  come  to  the  stile." 
If  he  asks  for  information  that  you 
will  not  give,  no  doubt  he  can  apply 
to  us. 

(285s) 

Mr.  Barwick:  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est chance  of  there  being  a  misunder- 
standing between  Mr.  Ritchie  and  my- 
self. We   understand  it  quite. 


Mr.  Johnston:  Have  you  specified  the 
time,  as  to  the  Dominion  Permanent 
too? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Oh  yes,  that  is  specified. 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  period.  It  is  not 
specified.     It  is  all  loose. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  When  you  tell  me  what 
you  have  produced,  when  I  get  there,  I 
will  tell  you  what  information  I  want. 

Mr.  Johnston:  There  is  a  letter  here 
from  Mr.  McPherson  with  reference  to 
the  examination  of  books,  documents 
and  vouchers,  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Crown  Lands  Depart- 
ment of  the  Province,  and  Mr.^McKay, 
an  accountant,  has  been  agreed  upon  as 
being  the  one  to  make  the  examina- 
tion. Now,  when  that  is  being  done, 
I  should  like  my  learned  friends  to  de- 
termine that  these  are  the  Depart- 
ments that  they  seek  the  information 
from,  because  we  are  willing  they 
should  examine  Mr.  Stratton's  Depart- 
ment, the  Attorney-General's  Depart- 
ment, and  all  the  others,  when  this 
gentleman  is  engaged.  We  do  not 
want   to    have    them    coming   back ■ 

The  Chancellor:  We  want  to  get 
through    this    inquiry    some    time. 

Mr.  Johnston:  We  do  not  want  to 
have  them  coming  back  later  on,  and 
say  they  want  to  examine  some  other 
department.  If  they  want  to  examine 
any  Department  it  is  open,  and  they 
can   examine. 

The  Chancellor:  That  offer  is  made 
in  open  Court. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  will  ask  them 
to       make       an       inquiry       in       'the 
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office  of  the  Attorney-General's  De- 
parement.  the  Provincial  Secretary's 
Department,  as  to  whether  any  of  the 
money  came  from  there.  It  is  said  by 
Mr.  Gamey  that  Sullivan  said  it  came 
from  those  departments. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  was  in  the  Attor- 
ney-General's Department  for  four 
years,  and  there  was  $7.50  appeared 
during  that  time. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  could  not  get 
change  for  a  five  dollar  bill  there  one 
time. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Perhaps  it  will  facili- 
tate matters  if  my  learned  friend  goes 
with  Mr.  Riddell  to  this_  company,  and 
I  can  go  to  the  Ontario  Bank.  That 
will   facilitate   matters. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  Then  it  will  be  a  matter 
of  my  being  divided  into  four  parts.  I 
want  to  go  to  all  the  banks  that  are 
being  examined.  I  do  not  think  that 
will  facilitate  matters  very  much. 

The  Chancellor  :  We  will  let  coun- 
sel arrange  that.       I  do  not  know  that 
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we  can  arrange  as  to  the  personnel, 
and  dividing  of  the  corpuses  of  coun- 
sel. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Will  your  Lordships 
direct  that  the  examination  of  the 
Loan  Company's  accounts  be  limited 
to  the  same  time  that  the  banks  books 
are  limited  to.  from  the  ist  of  August 
to  the  end  of  September,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  I  think,  is  the  date, 
and  from  the  ist  of  January  until  the 
middle  or  end  of  February. 

The  Chancellor  :  They  want  to  make 
an  inquiry  about  that  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  From  the  ist  of  Jan- 
uary until  the  end  of  February,  what- 
ever the  direction  is  as  to  time  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  Yes.  within  reason- 
able limits  as  to   time. 

(2857) 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Then  we  will  take  the 
same  time  as  your  Lordship  directed 
as  to  the   bank. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
tied  dcwn.  I  do  not  suppose  my 
learned  t'iend  has  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose I  am  going  to  be  unreasonable, 
and  go  over  matters  I  should  not  go 
over.  I  am  quite  willing  to  deal  with 
the  same  period  of  time  I  am  dealing 
with  in  regard  to  the  bank. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  That  will  be  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  The  court  ha?  made 
an  order  as  to  the  bank.  There  should 
be  no  discrimination. 

The  Chancellor  :  Now  these  people 
from  Manitoulin  want  to  get  home  to 
attend  their  farms.       Let  us  get  on. 

Harry  Shepherd,  sworn.  Exam- 
ined  by    Mr.    McPherson  : — 

Q. — Where  do  you  reside  ?  A. — 
Espanola. 

Q.— Where  is  that  ?  A.— On  the 
Sault  branch  of  the  C  P.  R.,  about  six 
miles  from  Webbwood.  It  is  not  on 
the  Sault  branch.  It  is  some  little 
way  in — six  miles   form   Webbwood. 

Q. — And  what  is  your  occupation  ? 
A. — Bookkeeper. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Mr.  R.  R.  Gamey? 
A. — Io  do. 

Q. — Did  you  see  him  any  time  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  ?       A. — I  did. 

Q.— Where  ?  A.— I  met  him  on  the 
train  between  Sudburv  and  Webbwood. 

Q._When  ?  A.— The  14th  day  of 
January. 

Q. — This   year  ?       A. — This   year. 

Q. — What'time  of  the  day  was  that? 
A. — It  would  be  after  twelve  o'clo/k. 

(2858) 

Q. — Afternoon  ?  A. — Afternoon- 
yes. 

Q. — About  what  time  in  the  after- 
noon ?  Around  noon  ?  A. — Yes.  I 
believe   twelve   and   two   o'clock. 
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Q. — On  the  14th  January  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Was  the  train  under  motion  ? 
Were  you  going  some  place  ?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — From  what  point  to  what  point? 
A. — I  got  on  at  Sudbury  and  got  off  at 
Webbwood. 

Q. — You  were  going  west  from  Sud- 
bury to  Webbwood  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  did  Mr.  Gamey  remain  on 
the  train  after  you  got  off  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  stayed  on  the 
train  ? 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Yes,  my  Lord. 
How  do  you  fix  the  date  ?  Are  you 
confident  of  your  date,  the  14th  Jan- 
uary ?       A. — I   am,   sir. 

Q. — How  do  you  fix  that  date  ?  A. 
— I  was  in  Sudbury  on  the  13th,  came 
down  to  Sudbury  on  the  13th,  and  I 
attended  a  meeting  there,  and  I  was 
registered  at  Sudbury.  I  looked  up 
my  registration  there,  and  found  I  was 
there,  and  I  know  I  went  back  on  the 
14th. 

Q. — You  were  registered  in  Sud- 
bury on  the  13th,  where  you  were  at- 
tending a  meeting  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  You  were  register- 
ed at  a  hotel  ?  A. — No,  it  was  in  our 
lodge  book  there.  I  attended  a  lodge 
meeting. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Q. — Who  is  said  to 
have  had  a  conversation  on  the  14th? 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Dr.  Arthurs.  He 
said  he  conversed  with  Mr.  Gamey  on 
the  14th  at  the  Walker  House,  Toron- 
to. 

(2859) 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Can  you  tell  me 
from  your  own  knowledge  when  a  per- 
son would  require  to  leave  Toronto  in 
order  to  be  where  you  saw  Mr.  Gamey 
that  day  ?  A. — He  would  have  to 
leave  Toronto  at  11.15  the  night  previ- 
ous. 

Q. — If  Mr.  Gamey  was  where  you 
say  he  was  on  the  14th  January,  he 
would  have  had  to  leave  Toronto  on 
the  night  of  the  13th  at  11. 15  p.m.  ?  A. 
— Yes. 

The  Chancellor  :  Dr.  Arthurs  say- 
he  saw  Gamey  in  Toronto  on  the  13th 
and    14th   January. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  He  conversed  with 
him  on  both  the  13th  and  14th. 

The  Chancellor  :  My  note  is,  "I  saw 
him  on  the  13th  and  14th".  had  talks 
with  him."  But  the  reporter's  note 
will  give  it  more  accurately,  I  -up- 
pose. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  I  have  gone  over 
it  carefully,  and  he  is  very  positive  of 
the  date. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Johnston  : — 

Q. — Now,   Dr.   Arthurs   says   this. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Saw  him  in  To- 
ronto on  the  13th  and  14th. 
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Mr.  Johnston  :  That  "and"  is  not 
just  how  the  reporter  has  it.  There 
is  a  disjunctive.  "When  did  you  see 
Mr.  Gamey  in  Toronto  ?"  And  the 
answer  was,  "On  the  13th  or  14th  of 
January." 

Q. — That  would  be  perfectly  true,  as 
far  as  you  are  concerned  ?  A. — He 
might  be  here  on  the   13th. 

Q. — You  understood  he  came  from 
Toronto  ?  A. — I  did  not  understand 
where  he  came  from.  I  did  not  know 
where  Mr.  Gamey  came  from. 

(2860) 

The  Chancellor  :  Was  he  going  from 
Sudbury  west  ?  A. — He  was  going 
west. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  And  he  was  going 
towards  what  direction  ?  Towards 
what  town  ?  Or  did  he  tell  you  ?  A. 
— He  did  not  tell  me  what  town. 

Q.— Would  that  take  him  to  Cutler? 
A. — It  would. 

Q. — That  would  take  him  home  ?  A. 
—Yes. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  do  not  know 
that  he  was  coming  from  Toronto  ?  A. 
—No. 

Q. — You  had  no  talk  with  him  ?  A. 
— I  was  conversing  with  him — yes. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  He  is  registered  here 
on    the    13th. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  He  said  he  left  here  on 
the   night  of  the   13th. 

Mr.  Johnston  :   Certainly  he  did. 

Mr.  Gamey  :  I  admitted  I  left  on  the 
13th. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  We  are  not  talking  to 
you.       See   page   2330. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Then  he  was  cross- 
examined. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Look  at  page  2341. 
Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.   Johnston  :   I   will   read   it  all. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  I  thought  I  was 
helping  you. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  You  need  not  do  it. 
I  am  .conducting  the  cross-examina- 
tion. 

(2861) 

"Q. — Can  you  differentiate  as  to  the 
two  occasions  as  to  what  was  said  on 
the  one  occasion  and  the  other?  A. — 
Well,  he  spoke  to  me  on  more  than 
one  occasion  about  the  passes.  The 
last  time  he  spoke  to  me  about  it  he 
said  quite  triumphantly  that  he  had 
got  them,  'so  we  can  differentiate  that 
far. 

"Q.— When  was  that?  A.— Tn  To- 
ronto at  the  Walker  House. 

"Q. — Was  that  on  this  occasion  on 
the  13th  or  14th  of  January?  A. — It 
was    one    of    those    dates. 

"Q. — Was  it  the  first  or  second  day? 
Q. — I  would  not  swear." 

Q. — You  do  not  contradict  that  at 
all,    although    you    saw    him    on      the 


train  on  the  14th?  A. — I  saw  Mr. 
Gamey  on  the  train  on  the  14th  Jan- 
uary. 

Q. — He  could  have  had  the  talk  on 
the    13th   in  Toronto?     A. — Possibly. 

"Q. — It  might  have  been  the  one  or 
the  other?     A. — Yes." 

Mr.    Riddell:    Then,    see    page    2331: 

Mr.  Johnston:  "I  am  instructed  that 
he  left  Toronto  on  the  night  of  the 
13th  and  was  not  back  here  again  un- 
til towards  the  end  of  January.  What 
do  you  say  to  that?  A. — I  have  noth- 
ing to  say  to  it  at  all,  only  that  my 
memory  is  that  he  was  here  both  on 
the    13th    and    14th." 

Q. — You  were  brought  all  the  way 
from  where?     A. — Espanola. 

Q. — To  give  evidence  as  to  where 
Mr.  Gamey  was  on  the  14th?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  that  is  all  you  know  about 
it?     A. — That  is  all   I   know   about   it. 

Q. — Thank  you.  That  will  be  suffi- 
cient. 

Mr.  McPherson:  I  will  give  your 
Lordship   the   reference    at   page   2314, 
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Vol.  6,  line  27,  to  the  end  of  the 
page,   also  the  next  page  following: 

"Q. — After  the  13th  did  you  have 
any  more  conversations  with  him?  A. — 
I    had   one   on   the   14th. 

"Q. — Where  was  that?  A. — At  the 
Walker  House. 

"Q.— Still  at  the  Walker  House? 
A.— Yes. 

"Q—  What  time  on  the  14th?  A.— I 
think  it  would  be  late  in  the  fore- 
noon. 

"Q. — On  the  14th  of  January?  A.. — 
Yes." 

The  Chief  Justice:  That  can  be 
pointed  out  afterwards. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Certainly.  He  swears 
that  is  according  to  his  memory.  He 
may    be    mistaken,    of    course. 

Thomas  Ellis,  sworn.  Examined  by 
Mr.   McPherson: — 

Q. — Where  do  you  reside?  A. — Prov- 
idence Bay. 

Q. — On  Manitoulin  Island?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation?  A. 
— Engineer. 

The  Chancellor:  On  a  steamer?  A. 
— No.    stationary   engineer. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Were  you  present 
at  any  public  meeting  where  Mr. 
Gamey  spoke  during  the  course  of  the 
election    campaign?     A. — Yes. 

Q  —  Where  was  that  meeting?  A. 
— At    Providence    Bay. 

Q. — Where  was  it  held  in  Providence 
Bav?    A.— In  the  Public  School  house. 

Q.— Can  you  recall  the  day  of  the 
meeting  ?    A. — 3rd  day  of  May,  1002. 
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Q. — Were  there  some  other  speakers 
there  besides  Mr.  Gamey?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

(2863) 

Q. — Did  you  hear  what  Mr.  Gamey 
said  on   that   occasion?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Were  you  there  all  the  time  he 
was  speaking?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  what  the  other 
speakers  said  on  his  behalf,  that  were 
speaking  on  his  side?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  me  now  without 
going  into  close  details,  whether  any- 
thing was  said  by  Mr.  Gamey  that 
night  in  reference  to  Mr.  Whitney  or 
the  policy  advocated  by  him?  A. — Yes, 
Mr.  Gamey  came  out  very  strongly 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Whitney's  policy,  and 
he  condemned  the  Ross  Administra- 
tion for  the  way  they  had  administer- 
ed the  affairs  of  the  Province  in  re- 
gard to  pulpwood  concessions,  and  the 
mining  laws,  and  the  colonization 
road  monies.  Mr.  Gamey  advocated 
a  different  system  of  spending  the  road 
money.  He  said  that  if  he  was  elect- 
ed he  would  endeavor  to  build  a  good 
highway  from  Melville  Bay  to  Gore 
Bay,  and  from  Gore  Bay  to  Providence 
Bay,  and  from  Providence  Bay  to  Lit- 
tle Current. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  said  by 
Mr.  Gamey  or  by  any  speaker  on  his 
behalf  there  at  that  meeting  that  might 
from  which  a  fair  deduction  might  be 
drawn  that  Mr.  Gamey  if  elected  would 
support  the  Ross  Government  or  their 
policy?     A. — No,  sir,  there  was  not. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  said  by 
Mr.  Gamey  that  night  in  reference  to 
A.  F.  Campbell?  A. — Mr.  Game} 
never  mentioned  A.  F.  Campbell's 
name   at   that   meeting. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Neil  McDougall? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Neil  McDougall  was  here  and 
gave  evidence  and  said  that  Mr.  Gamey 
said   it   did   not  matter   what    Govern- 
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ment  was  returned,  he  would  support 
them  on  any  good  measures  that  was 
brought  up  for  the  benefit  of  his  con- 
stituency. Did  Mr.  Gamey  say  that 
that  night?     A. — He  did  not. 

Q. — Mr.  McDougall  also  says  that 
Mr.  Gamey  said  he  was  not  going  down 
there  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his 
back,  the  same  as  A.  F.  Campbell  had 
done  for  four  years.  Did  Mr.  Gamey 
say    that?     A. — He    did    not. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Gamey  say  anything  at 
that  meeting  from  which  any  person 
might  reasonably  have  deduced  that  he 
made  the  utterance  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Dougall here  swears  he  made?  A. — 
I   never  heard  it. 
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Q. — Do  you  know  Mr.  John  Barry? 
A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — He  was  here  and  gave  evidence 
and  said  Mr.  Gamey  said  at  that  meet- 
ing he  would  support  any  Govern- 
ment in  power.  Did  Mr.  Gamey  say 
that?     A.— No. 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  from  which 
anybody  might  reasonably  have  infer- 
— No,  he  did  not. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Sylvester  Barry? 
A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Sylvester  Barry  was  here  and 
said  he  remembered  Mr.  Gamey  say- 
ing he  would  support  the  party  in 
red  that  that  was  what  he  meant?  A. 
power.  What  is  your  answer  to  that? 
Did  Mr.  Gamey  make  such  a  state- 
ment? A. — Well,  Mr.  Gamey — he 
could  not  make  no  statement  like  that, 
unless  he  was  intending  to  support 
the  Whitney  Government,  unless  he 
never  talked  like  as  if  there  was  going 
to  be  any  Government  only  the  Whit- 
ney Government  in  power. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Gamey  on  that  occa- 
sion make  any  statement  from  which 
anybody  could  draw  the  deduction  that 
he  would  support  whichever  party 
was  in  power?     A. — No,  he  did  not. 

Q. — Then,  Mr.  Sylvester'  Barry 
also  says  that  Mr.  Gamey  said 
he  would  not  be  like  Mr.  Campbell,  he 
was  not  going  down  here  to  be  a  fig- 
ure-head   for    the    Government  ?    A. — 
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I  never  heard  Mr.  Gamey  mention  Mr. 
Campbell's  name  that  night. 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  about 
there  being  a  figure-head  for  the  Gov- 
ernment ?   A. — No,   he   did   not. 

Q. — Were  you  at  the  convention 
where  Mr.  Gamey  was  brought  out  a 
candidate  J   A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Gamey  on  that  occa- 
sion ?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Will  you  tell  me  whether  in  ac- 
cepting the  nomination  there  was  any 
qualification    or    reservation — . 

Mr.  Johnston  :  What  was  said, 
please  ? 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Very  well.  My 
learned  friend  wants  what  was  said. 

Mr.  Johnston  :     I    want    what    is    right. 

Mr    McPher  <>n  ;     That    will  shorten  it. 

Witness  :  The  delegates  there  gave 
Mr.  Gamey  the  convention.  He  got 
up  and  made  a  short  speech  and  pledg- 
ed himself  to  work  towards  gaining 
the  constituency. 

The  Chancellor  :  Towards  what  ?  A. 
— Gaining  the  constituency.  He  said 
that  he  had  no  doubt  at  all  but  what 
the  Whitney  Government  would  be  re- 
turned, and  he  would  be  returned  as 
a  supporter  of  the  Whitney  Govern- 
ment. 
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Mr.  McPherson  :  Was  there  any 
qualification  in   any  way  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  What  was  said, 
please  ? 

Mr.  M'cPherson  :  Can  you  remem- 
ber anything  else  that  was  said  ?  A. — 
Well,  I  remember  he  criticized  the 
Government's  policy,  and  made  a  po- 
litical speech  the  same  as  all  the  rest 
of   the  candidates   generally  do. 

(2866) 

Q. — Can  you  recall  anything  else  he 
said  particularly  ?  A. — No.  He  just 
advocated  building  these  roads. 

Q. — Is  that  all  you  can  recall  of  what 
he  said  at  the  convention  meeting  ?  A. 
— That  is  all  I  can  recollect — yes. 

Q. — Before  we  pass  from  that  con- 
vention meeting  I  want  to  know  ex- 
pressly whether  there  was  in  any  way 
any  qualification  by  Mr.  Gamey  in  his 
acceptance  of  that  nomination  ?  Did 
he  say  anything  about  being  independ- 
ent ?  A. — You  mean  did  he  reserve  his 
independence  ?  That  he  could  do  as  he 
liked  ? 

Q. — Yes  ?  A. — No,  there  was  not. 
He  was  brought  out  as  a  straight 
Conservative. 

Q. — Then  there  was  a  public  meet- 
ing that  night  ?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Were  you  present  at  that  ?  A. — 
Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  Mr.  Gamey  speak 
there  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  was  his  attitude  there  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Whitney  and  his 
policy  ?  A. — Well,  he  pledged  himself 
at  that  meeting  to  support  the  Whit- 
ney Government  and  worked  towards 
that   end. 

Q. — What  was  his  attitude  in  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Ross'  Government  ?  A. — 
He  condemned  the  Ross  Government 
as  hard  as  any  man  possibly  could. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  said  at  that 
public  meeting  from  which  anybody 
could  draw  a  reasonably  fair  inference 
that  Mr.  Gamey  if  elected  would  sup- 
port the  Ross  Government  or  their 
policy  ?  A. — No,  I  could  not . 

Q. — Or  give  any  independent  sup- 
port to  their  measures  ?  A. — No.  He 
never  mentioned  nothing  about  inde- 
pendence at  all. 

Q. — Were  you  at  any  other  meetings 
besides  those  you  have  spoken  of,  the 

(2867) 

one  at  Gore  Bay  and  the  one  at  Provi- 
dence Bay  ?  A. — No,  no  public  meet- 
ings. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Johnston  : — 
Q. — And  you  were  a  delegate  to  the 
convention  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  the  convention  of  course 
required  Mr.  Gamey  to  pledge  him- 
self to  support  the  Whitney  policy  ? 
A.— Sure. 


Q.— Sure  ?  A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  they  did  so  in  so  many 
words,  I  suppose,  being  a  Conserva- 
tive convention  ?  A. — We  did  not  ask 
him    for    no    written   pledge. 

Q. — But   a  verbal    pledge  ?   A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  he  then  verbally  pledged 
himself,  according  to  your  story,  I 
suppose,  to  support  the  Whitney  Gov- 
ernment ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — 'And  that  was  done  at  the  con- 
vention ?  A. — At  the  convention. 

Q. — And  you  remember  that  ?  A. — 
Yes,    sir. 

Q. — And  that  was  talked  of  and  dis- 
cussed ?  A. — No,  it  was  not  discussed. 

Q. — I  mean  at  the  convention  only? 
A. — At  the  convention.  We  never  dis- 
cussed no  pledge  from  Mr.  Gamey 
at  all  at  the  convention. 

Q. — You  told  me  just  now  you  did. 
You  took  the  pledge  that  he  would 
support  the  Whitney  Government  ? 
A.— He  pledged  himself.  We  did  not 
ask   him  to. 

Q. — He  pledged  himself  to  support 
the    Whitney    Government  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — The  other  witnesses  .  who  were 
there  do  not  say  so,  that  is  all.  They 
contradict  you,  Dr.  Fell  and  some  oth- 
ers,  I  think  ?  A, — Yes. 

(2867H) 

Mr.  McPherson  :  That  is  hardly  cor- 
rect for  my  learned  friend  to  say 
they  contradict.  I  do  not  wish  to 
interrupt  unnecessarily.  L>r.  Fell 
cannot  be  fairly  said  to  have  said  any- 
thing that  would  contradict  this  wit- 
ness. 

Mr.  Johnston :  He  said  there  was  only 
a  word  said  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q. — Now,  we  will  take  your  state- 
ment for  what  it  is  worth.  Then  what 
did  he  say  at  the  Providence  Bay 
meeting  ?  That  was  a  Conservative 
meeting,    I   suppose  ?   A. — Yes. 

Q—  Largely  Conservative  supporters 
of  his  ?  A. — There  were  more  than 
Conservatives  there. 

Q. — Tt  was  largely  Conservative  sup- 
porters of  his  ?  A. — Largely  Conser- 
vative— yes. 

(2868) 

Q.— What  fault  did  he  find  with  the 
A.— Well,     he     said 


mining  policy 
that  if  a  poor  man  went  into  the  min- 
ing territory,  and  located  mineral  land, 
that  the  Government  required  them  to 
raise  so  many  tons  of  ore  to  the  sur- 
face every  year,  and  it  was  impossible 
for  a  poor  man  to  do  it. 

Q. — That  was  his  objection  to  the 
mining  policy  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  that  is  all  you  remember 
of  it,  is  it  ?  All  you  remember  of 
the  mining  policy  ?  A. — He  advocat- 
ed the  building  of  a  customs  smelter. 
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Q. — Anything  else  ?  A. — That  is 
principally   all. 

Q.— Those  are  the  two  things  about 
the  mining  policy  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  what  did  he  say  about  the 
timber  policy  ?  A. — He  said  the  Gov- 
ernment was  giving  away  the  pulpwood 
land  too  cheap. 

Q.— But  the  timber  policy.  A. — 
That  is  the  timber  policy. 

Q. — That  is  what  you  mean  by  the 
timber  policy  ?  A. — Pulpwood  is  tim- 
ber up  in  our  country. 

Q  —  And  that  was  all  he  said  about 
the  pulpwood  policy  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q— And  what  did  he  say  about  the 
colonization  roads — the  objection  he 
had  to  the  Ross  Government  ?  What 
did  he  say  ?  A. — He  said  that  the 
Ross  Government  officials  came  along 
and  sunk  $300  or  $400  into  a  mud  hole 
on  the  road,  and  part  of  it  went  into 
the  Government's  official's  pockets,  and 
he  thought  the  better  way  would  be  to 
spend  a  large  sum  and  make  the  road 
in  proper  shape  at  once. 

Q—  Was  that  all  he  said  about  the 
roads  ?  A.— That  is  all.  That  was 
enough. 

(2869) 

Q. — We  have  got  from  you  what  his 
speech  was  as  to  his  strong  condem- 
nation. What  else  did  he  say  ?  A. — 
At  the  meetings  ? 

Q- — Yes,  at  the  Providence  Bay 
meeting  ?  A. — Well,  he  just  con- 
demned the  policy. 

Q. — What  else  did  he  say  ?  A. — 
What  else  ? 

Q. — Yes.  A.— W'ell.  he  did  not  say 
anything  else.  He  did  not  make  a 
private  conversation.  He  just  dis- 
cussed— 

Q. — I  am  speaking  about  the  meet- 
ing ?       A. — Yes. 

Q.— What  else  did  he  say  at  the 
meeting  excepting  what  you  have  told 
us  ?  A. — Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  re- 
member for  a   whole  year. 

Q- — I  should  think  so.  A. — A  poli- 
tical meeting. 

Q. — Is  there  anything  else,  excepting 
what  you  have  told  us  now  about  the 
mining,  the  roads,  and  the  pulpwood? 
Anything  else  that  you  can  recollect 
that  was  said  by  him  at  the  meeting? 
A. — I  don't  remember. 

Q- — You  don't  remember  anything 
else.  Now  that  is  your  record  of  it. 
What  part  of  Whitney's  policy  did  he 
talk  about  at  the  Providence  Bav 
meeting  ?  A.— Well  he  discussed  the 
policy  that  Whitney  had  laid   down. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  what  part  of 
the  policy  did  he  talk  about  ?  A.— 
Will,  he  talked  about  what  Whitney 
would   do  with  the   timber. 

Q- — Tell  me  what  he  said  Whitney 
would  do  with  the  timber  ?  A. — Well, 
he  said — 
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Q. — Speak  a  little  louder.  A  man 
of  your  size  ought  to  be  able  to  speak 
out  loud  enough  ?  A. — Yes,  I  have  a 
good  voice. 

Q. — Use  it  for  a  few  minutes.  A. — 
He    said  if   Whitney   was    returned    he 

(2870) 

would  make  different  regulations  for 
the    settlers. 

Q. — What  different  regulations  did 
he  say  would  be  made  ?  A. — He  said 
he  would  give  thg  settlers  «the  timber 
on    their   land. 

Q. — Anything  else  ?  A. — Oh,  he 
said   lots   else. 

Q. — Anything  else  that  you  can  re- 
member ?  A. — Yes,  he  said  that  if 
\Vrhitney  was  returned  to  power  we 
would  get  our  school  books  a  little 
cheaper. 

Q. — Anything  else  ?  We  have  not 
got  anything  very  serious  yet.  Any- 
thing else  ?  A. — He  said  that  if 
Whitney  was  returned  to  power  we 
would  have  a  different  license  system. 

Q. — In  what  way  different  ?  A. — We 
would  have  the  license  system  in  force. 

Q. — In  what  way  different  to  what 
we  have  now  ?  A. — I  suppose  they 
would  instruct  the  license  inspectors. 

Q. — To  enforce  it  better  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  else  did  he  say  ?  A. — I 
don't  remember. 

Q. — Is  that  all  you  remember  of  the 
Whitney  policy  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Now,  we  have  got  all  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Ross  policy,  and  all 
you  remember  of  the  Whitney  policy, 
and  that  is  all  that  you  have  to  form 
your  opinion  upon  at  that  meeting  as 
to  what  Gamey's  position  was  ?  A. — 
That  was  enough. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  if  that  is  all  you 
can  remember  upon  which  you  can 
form  an  opinion  ?  Is  that  right  ?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — Then  I  suppose  a  good  deal  was 
said  that  you  have  forgotten  ?  A. — I 
suppose  there  is  quite  a  bit. 

(2871) 

Q. — And  he  may  have  talked  about 
Campbell,  and  you  may  have  forgot- 
ten about  it  ?  A. — No,  I  would  not 
forget  about  that.  That  would  be  a 
very   important  thing. 

Q. — Why  important  ?  A.— Well,  it 
would   be    to   me. 

Q.— Why  ?  A— A.  F.  Campbell 
was  a  personal  friend  of  mine. 

Q. — You  knew  that  Campbell  was 
elected  as  an  Opposition  member  ?  A.. 
—I  did. 

Q. — And  yi  u  knew  that  the  consti- 
tuency for  a  number  of  years,  and  the 
people,  did  not  think  they  were  getting 
very  much  from  the  Government  ?  A. 
— No,  and  if  he  had  sat  there  until 
now.    they    would    not   get   anything. 
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Q. — You  knew  that  that  was  so  ?  A. 
—  Yes. 

Q. — And  you  knew  it  was  a  live  ques- 
tion with  the  Manitoulin  people,  that 
it  was  desirable  to  have  a  man  who 
would  support  the  Government  in 
power,  hoping,  of  course,  it  would  be 
the  Whitney  Government  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  knew  that,  and  you  looked 
upon  it  as  a  great  advantage  to  have 
the  Government  in  power,  that  you 
could  send  a  man  to  support  ?  A. — 
Why  certainly.  We  were  going  to 
send  Mr.  Gamey  down  to  support  Mr. 
Whitney. 

Q. — Quite  so.  But,  that  was  on  the 
belief,  and  honest  hope  no  doubt  that 
Whitney  would  be  elected  to  power  ? 
That  is  so,  it  is  not  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  he  did  not  say  at  all  that 
any  good  measures,  such  as  McDougall 
spoke  about,  brought  in  by  the  Ross 
Government,  that  he  would  support  ? 
A. — He   did  not. 

Q. — And  he  would  have  been  wrong 
if  he  had  said  so  ?  A. — I  would  not 
have  supported  him. 

Q. — Quite  so.  That  is  frank. 
That        is       not        your        kind        of 

(2872) 

politics.  You  are  Conservative  first, 
last  and  every  time  ?  A. — I  am  Con- 
servative always. 

Q. — No  matter  what  the  other  side 
may  do  or  say  ?  You  are  down  on  the 
other  side  ?  A. — They  cannot  affect 
me. 

Q. — And  no  matter  how  good  the 
measure  might  be,  how  good  the  pol- 
icy, it  does  not  work  upon  you  at  all? 
You  are  still  for  your  party  ?  Is  that 
right  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — I  thought  so.  A. — I  am  a  party 
man. 

Q. — And  therefore  I  may  say  that, 
according  to  your  idea  of  what  was 
going  on  at  these  meetings,  was,  that 
if  Mr.  Gamey  had  been  elected,  and 
Whitney  had  the  reigns  of  power,  that 
he  was  in  duty  bound  to  support 
Whitney,  no  matter  what  his  policy 
might  be  ?  That  would  be  you  view, 
according  to  what  you  have  told  us  ? 
A. — If  Whitney  had  just  come  to  pow- 
er, and  he  went  on  with  the  policy 
he  enunciated,  Mr.  Gamey  could  not 
have  done  anything  wrong  by  sup- 
porting him. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  that.  Sup- 
posing he  had  brought  in  bad  meas- 
ures, and  a  bad  policy,  would  you  still 
expect  Gamey  to  support  him  ?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — Who  would  you  expect  him  to 
support  in  that  case  ?  The  Opposition? 
The  Ross  people  ?  A. — I  would  have 
expected  him  to  have  come  home  and 
resigned. 

Q. — Because  Whitney  was  not  doing 
what  was   right  ?  A. — Exactly. 


Q. — Well,  now,  I  suppose  you  know 
the  Barrys  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  know  McDougall  ?  A. 
— Well,  acquainted  with  them. 

Q. — Have  you  anything  against  these 
men  ?    A. — Nothing    at    all. 

Q. — They  are  all  respectable  men  ? 
A. — As  far  as  I  know. 

(2873) 

Q. — And  men  who  would  likely  tell 
the  truth  as  far  as  their  memory  would 
serve  them  ?  A. — Possibly.  I  am  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  them  than  you 
are. 

Q. — I  am  asking  what  you  say  ?  If 
you  want  to  blacken  their  character 
a  little  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
A. — I  did  not  come  here  to  blacken 
no    man's   character. 

Q. — Are  they  not  men  you  would 
rely  upon  as  far  as  their  memories 
would  serve  them  ?  A. — Their  memory 
might  not  go  far. 

Q. — As  far  as  their  memory  would 
serve  them  you  would  be  inclined  to 
trust  them  ?'Take  matters  of  business 
for  instance.  Any  reason  to  doubt 
these  men  at  all  ?  Do  you  think  they 
are  dishonest,  and  coming  here  swear- 
ing to  what  is  not  true?  A. — I  am  not 
going  to  blacken  my  neighbor's  char- 
acter for  you  or  anybody  else. 

Q. — I  am  rather  asking  you  to  sup- 
port them.  I  am  asking  you  from 
what  you  know  of  these  men,  if  they 
are  respectable  men  ?  A. — As  far  as 
I  know. 

Q. — And  as  far  as  their  memory 
would  go,  you  think  they  would  tell 
the  truth  ?  They  might,  possibly. 

Q. — Not  possibly.  We  might  all 
possibly  tell  the  truth.  The  chances 
are  they  would  tell  the  truth,  but  their 
memory  might  be  wrong  ?  Is  that  the 
way  you  put  it  ?  A. — I  will  tell  you 
now,  if  they  made  those  statements 
here,  and  swore  to  them,  they  did  not 
tell  the  truth. 

Q. — They  were  lying  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — No  doubt  about  that.  It  was 
not  a  mistake  of  memory  at  all  ?  A. — 
Possibly  they  might  have  made  a  mis- 
take in  their  memory. 

(2874) 

Q. — Would  you  be  very  much  shock- 
ed to  find  that  they  did  make  state- 
ments of  that  kind  under  oath,  from 
what  you  know  of  these  men  ?  A. — 
No,  I  would  not  be  very  badly  shock- 
ed. 

Q. — Then  you  think  they  would 
swear  to  most  anything,  do  you  ?  A. — 
No.  I  will  not  say  that. 

Q. — You  are  a  district  constable  ? 
A. — Yes.  sir,  I  am  a  district  constable. 

Q. — I  am  told  that  you  interrupted 
the  meeting  at  Providence  Bay — that 
you  made  a  disturbance  at  Providence 
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Bay  yourself  ?  Is  that  so  ?  At  the 
meeting  ?  A. — 1  did  not  make  any  dis- 
turbance. 

Q. — Swear  that  you  did  not  ?  Just 
try  and  recall  it.  That  you  made  a 
disturbance,  and  were  called  to  order 
by  the  Chairman  ?  A. — No.  The 
Chairman  never  called  me  to  order. 

Q. — Or  somebody  else  called  you  to 
order  ?  A. — Somebody  might  have. 

Q. — Somebody  might  have  called  you 
to  order  at  the  Providence  Bay  meet- 
ing. Been  having  a  few  horns  in  the 
afternoon  ?  A. — No,  sir;  I  did  n®t 
have  a  few  horns. 

Q. — Not  one  ?  A. — Not  one.  I  swear 
to  that,  that  I  did  not  have  one  horn 
that  day. 

Q. — Not  that  day.  They  say  at  any 
rate  that  somebody  had  to  call  you 
to  order  for  some  reason,  and  you 
will  not  deny  it.  What  would  you  be 
called  to  order  for  ?  A. — Well,  because 
those  Grit  speakers  were  telling  a  few 
lies. 

Q. — And  you  were  raising  a  disturb- 
ance ?  A. — Just  interrupting  them. 
All   the   interruption   I   made   was   just 

(287S) 

to   ask   them   questions. 

Q. — And  of  course  all  that  the  Grit 
speakers  said  was  in  your  estimation 
utterly  false  ?  A. — Oh,  no,  no — no,  sir. 

Q. — Then  was  Mr.  Gamey  asked  at 
the  Providence  Bay  meeting  whether 
he  was  going  to  support  measures  or 
men  ?  A. — No,  he  was  not.  There  were 
no  speakers  there  asked  him  that 
question. 

Q. — No  Grit  speakers  there  ?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — I  thought  you  said  you  inter- 
rupted the  meeting  on  that  occasion 
by  some  Grit  speakers  telling  what 
was  not  true  ?  A.— -We  had  no  Grit 
speakers   there. 

Q- — All  Conservative  speakers  ?  A. — 
This  meeting,  you  say,  I  interrupted— 
that  was  a  Reform  meeting. 

Q- — Later  on  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q- — Was  that  the  day  you  may  have 
had  a  horn  or  two — at  the  Grit  meet- 
in  ?  A.— No,  I  told  you  distinctly  I 
did   not   have   a   horn   that   day. 

Q—  On  the  Grit's  meeting  ?  A. — On 
the   Grit  meeting. 

Q — Did  you  ask  any  questions  your- 
self at  the  Grit  meeting  at  Providence 
Bay  ?  A.— Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  any  questions  ask- 
ed at  the  Conservative  meeting  at 
Providence  Bay  ?  A. — No. 

Q. — None   whatever  ?  A. — No. 

Q. — And  you  heard  no  word  of  praise 
whatever  from  Mr.  Gamey  at  the 
Providence  Bay  meeting  of  the  Ross 
Government— n,>  word  of  praise  ?  A.— 
No.  Mr.  Gamey  just  praised  one  man 
m  the  Ross  Government. 
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Q.— I  am  asking  you  if  you  heard 
any  praise  of  the  Ross  Government 
upon  any  subject  whatever  at  the 
Providence  Bay  Gamey  meeting  ?  A. — 
No,  I  did  not. 

(2876) 

Q. — Then  as  a  Government  he  was 
condemning  them  entirely?  A. — En- 
tirely. 

Q. — From  beginning  to  end?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — There  was  no  good  in  them,  ac- 
cording to   his  story?   A. — Not   much. 

Q. — He  could  not  see  anything,  any- 
way?    A. — No,    nor    I    couldn't. 

Q. — That  is  what  I  thought.  That 
is  all. 

The  Chancellor:  How  far  is  Provi- 
dence Bay  from  Gore  Bay?  A. — 25 
miles. 

Q. — Were  you  at  the  meeting  there 
on  the  16th  February  last?  A. — At 
Providence  Bay? 

Q.— At  Gore  Bay?  A.— No,  I  was 
not  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  McPherson:  That  was  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  meeting. 

The  Chancellor:  He  say  he  was  not 
there. 

Mr.  McPherson:  In  reference  to 
what  you  said  to  my  learned  friend 
about  Mr.  Gamey's  speech  at  the  Prov- 
idence Bay  meeting,  have  you  pretend- 
ed to  give  everything  in  full  that  Mr. 
Gamey  said  at  that  meeting?  A. — Oh, 
no.     Surely  not.     I  could  not  do  that. 

Q. — Then,  about  this  other  Liberal 
meeting  that  was  held  later  on.  What 
was  the  interruption  that  my  learned 
friend  has  spoken  of,  that  he  accuses 
you  of?  A. — One  of  the  Liberal 
speakers  there,  he  said  that  a  Con- 
servative speaker  here,  I  think  it  was 
Mr.  Foy,  he  went  up  through  that 
country  there,  and  said  that  if  the 
Whitney  Government  was  returned  to 
power,  that  the  separate  schools  would 
be  brought  into  existence  again,  and 
I  just  interrupted  and  I  said  this  was 
a  Provincial  contest,  and  the  separate 

(2877) 

school  business  should  not  be  mention- 
ed in  it,  I  did  not  think. 

Q. — Was  there  any  other  interrup- 
tion by  you  at  that  meeting  besides 
that?  A. — No.  I  did  not  interrupt 
them. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Was  this  Liberal 
meeting  on  a  subsequent  day.  or  later 
in  the  same  day?  A. — It  was  later  in 
the  month. 

Mr.  McPherson:  A  different  meet- 
ing altogether?  A. — A  different  meet- 
ing altogether. 

William  Vincer.  sworn.  Examined 
by  Mr.   McPherson: — 
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Q. — Where  do  you  reside?  A. — 
Township  of  Carnarvon,  Manitoulm 
Island. 

Q. — How  far  is  Providence  Bay  from 
there?     A. — About  nine  miles. 

Q. — Do  you  occupy  any  official  po- 
sition in  the  township?  A. — I  am  clerk 
of  the  township,  and  have  been  for  18 
years. 

Q. — Were  you  present  at  a  meeting 
at  Providence  Bay — a  public  meeting 
held  in  the  school  house  where  Mr. 
Gamey  spoke?    A. — I  was. 

The  Chancellor:  Was  there  just  one 
meeting  there  by  Mr.  Gamey?  A. — It 
was  after  the  campaign  started.  There 
was  just  one  meeting — yes. 

Mr.  McPherson:  You  got  there  just 
after  the  meeting  started?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q.— Had  Mr.  Gamey  begun  to  speak 
before  you  arrived?  A.— No.  Mr. 
Hill  was  speaking  when  I  got.  there. 
Q. — And  did  you  hear  all  Mr.  Gamey's 
speech  that  night?  A. — Yes.  sir,  I 
think  I  did. 

(2878) 

Q. — You  were  present  all  the  time? 
A. — I  was. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Gamey  on  that  occa- 
sion make  any  reference  to  Mr.  Whit- 
ney or  his  policy?  A. — Well,  yes.  after 
denouncing  the  Government  on  every 
question,  he  outlined  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent what  attitude  Whitney  would  take 
on  these  questions. 

Q. — Tell  me  what  he  said  about  Mr. 
Whitney,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  without 
going  into  close  details.  Speak  gen- 
erall?  A. — I  do  not  vnow  as  I  can 
just  recall. 

Q. — Did  he  endorse  Mr.  Whitney's 
policy?  A. — He  endorsed  Mr.  Whit- 
ney's policy.  He  said  he  was  a  Con- 
servative   and    endorsed   his    policy. 

Q. — What  attitude  did  he  take  in 
respect  to  the  Ross  Government  and 
their  policy?  A. — He  denounced  the 
Ross  Government  roundly. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Gamey  or  any  speaker 
on  his  behalf  at  that  meeting  say  any- 
thing from  which  it  might  be  fairly 
reasonably  inferred  that  Mr.  Gamey 
if  elected  would  support  the  Ross 
Government  or  their  measures?  A. — 
I  never  heard  him. 

Q. — What  do  you  say  as  to  whether 
he  said  it  or  not?  You  heard  what 
he  said,  didn't  you?  A. — I  think  I 
heard  what  he  said.  I  did  not  hear 
him   say  it. 

-  Q. — Did  he  say  that  he  would  give 
an  independent  support  to  the  Ross 
Government?  A. — No.  I  took  from 
what  he  said  there  would  not  be  any 
Ross    Government    after    the    28th      of 
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May;  that  there  would  be  a  Whitney 
Government. 

Mr.  Johnston:  It  was  all  on  that 
basis;  quite  so. 

Air.  McPherson:  Now,  do  you  know 
Neil    McDougall?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — He  has  been  here  and  has  given 
evidence  as  to  what  Mr.  Gamey  said 
and  says  that  he  said  it  did  not  matter 
what  Government  was  returned,  lie 
would  support  them  on  any  good  meas- 
ure that  was  brought  up  for  the  benefit 
of  his  constituency.  Did  Mr.  Gamey 
say  that?  A. — Not  in  my  hearing — nut 
that    I    heard. 

(2879) 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  from  which 
that  could  reasonably  be  inferred?  A. 
— I  never  heard  it. 

Q. — W  as  Mr.  A.  F.  Campbell's  name 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Gamey  at  that  meet- 
ing?    A. — I  never  heard  it. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Gamey  say  that  he  was 
not  going  down  there  with  his  hands 
tied  behind  his  back  the  same  as  A  F. 
Campbell  had  done  for  four  years?  A. 
— No,  I  did  not  hear  him  say  so. 

Q. — And  you  heard  everything  that 
Mr.  Gamey  said,  I  suppose?  A. — Yes. 
I  think  so.  I  sat  about  6  feet  from 
him — not  any  more. 

Q. — Do  you  know  William  John 
Barry?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — He  also  has  been  here  and  has 
given  evidence,  and  says  that  Mr. 
Gamey  said  at  that  meeting  h,e  would 
support  any  Government  in  power  ? 
What  do  you  say  as  to  that?  A. — I  did 
not  hear  him  say  it. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Sylvester  Barry? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — He  has  been  here  and  has  given 
evidence  that  Mr.  Gamey  said  he  would 
support  the  party  in  power?  A. — I  did 
not  hear  it. 

Q. — He  also  says  that  Mr.  Gamey 
said  he  would  not  be  like  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, he  was  not  coming  down  here  to 
be  a  figure-head  for  the  Government? 
A. — I  did  not  hear  that. 

Q- — Were  you  at  any  other  meetings 
addressed  by  Mr.  Gamey,  besides  the 
one  at  Providence  Bay  ?  A. — I  was  at 
Long  Bay.  That  was  the  first  meeting 
of   the  campaign. 

Q. — Speaking  generally,  will  yoij  tell 
me  what  was  said,  if  anything,  about 
Mr.  Whitney  and  his  policy  by  Mr. 
Gamey  at  that  meeting?  A. — He  did 
not  say  very  much  about  Whitney  or 

(2880) 

Ross  at  the  meeting.  Dr.  Fell  spoke 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  but 
when  he  got  up  on  the  platform  he.  said 
he  was  appealing  to  them  as  a  Conser- 
vative,  and  on  personal     grounds,  be- 
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cause  it  was  his  home,  they  had  known 
him  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and 
I  want  you  to  give  me  your  support,  if 
you  can,   and  1   think  you  can. 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  at  that 
meeting  from  which  anybody  could  in- 
fer that  if  elected  he  would  support  the 
Ross  Government  or  their  policy  ?  A. 
— No,  he  did  not  mention  anything  of 
the   kind. 

Q. — Or  that  he  would  give  them  or 
their  policy  an  independent  support  ? 
A. — No.  not  at  that  meeting. 

Q. — Were  you  at  any  other  meeting 
addressed  by  Mr.  Gamey  at  that  cam- 
paign ?      A. — I  was  at  Mindemoye. 

Q.— What  part  of  the  district  is 
that  in  ?  A. — Carnarvon  Township, 
near  my  home. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Gamey  speak  there  ? 
A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Now  what  position  did  he  take 
there  in  reference  to  Mr.  Whitney  and 
his  policy  ?  A. — Well,  he  upheld 
Whitney's  policy  and  denounced  the 
Ross  policy  very  strongly  there. 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  there  from 
which  any  person  could  reasonably  in- 
fer that,  if  elected,  he  would  support 
the  Ross  Government  or  their  policy? 
A.— Xo. 

Q. — Or  that  he  would  give  them  an 
independent  support  ?       A. — No. 

Q  —  What  is  that  district  Minde- 
moye ?  A. — Principally  reform.  Very 
few   Conservative  votes   there. 

Q. — Were  you  there  at  the  time  the 
referendum  vote  was  taken  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir.  I" was  deputy  returning  officer 
at   that   time. 

(2S81) 

Q. — Had  you  been  deputy  returning 
officer  at  the  General  Election  ?  A. — 
In    .May  ? 

Q- — Yes.       A. — No,  I  was  not. 

Q.— How  did  you  come  to  get  your 
appointment  as  deputy  returning  of- 
ficer for  the   referendum  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  is  objected  to. 
The  returning  officer  appoints  the  de- 
puties. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  do  not  know 
what  that  has  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  I  think  it  is  signi- 
ficant. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  may  be  signifi- 
cant, but  it  lia>  to  have  some  relev- 
ancy  to   tlu-   inquiry, 

Mr.   McPherson  :  Yes. 

The  Chancellor  :  Very  well,  go  on. 

Q. —  How  did  you  come  to  be  ap- 
pointed deputy  returning  officer  ?  A. 
— I  do  not  know  how  I  came  to  be  ap 
pointed,  I  used  to  get  the  appoint- 
ment by  virtue  of  my  office,  being 
clerk  of  the  township,  and  after  the 
trouble  in  West  El^n  1  think  there 
was  a  law  passed  making  it  compul- 
sory   for  to  have  a   resident  deputy  re 
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turning  officer,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  was  taken  away  from  the  politicians, 
at  their  pleasure,  and  on  May  28th  I 
did  not  get  it,  because  I  was  a  Con- 
servative. At  the  referendum  vote  I 
got  a  note  from  Mr.  Gamey — 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  is  objection- 
able. 

Witness  :  That  I  was  going  to  be 
appointed  deputy  returning  officer.  I 
usually  used  to  get  the  appointment 
from  the  returning  officer,  and  I  did 
not  hear  anything  further  until  I  got 
the  ballot  box  delivered  to  me  with 
the  appointment  in  it  from  Sheriff 
Jackson. 

(2882) 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  communica- 
tion with  Mr.  Jackson,  who  was  the 
returning  officer  ?  A. — Yes,  sir.  I 
furnisTTed  nim  with  a  couple  of  af- 
fidavits. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  communica- 
tion with  him  about  being  appointed? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Did  you  know  anything  about 
your  appointment  except  what  you 
heard  through  Gamey  ?  A. — None  at 
all. 

Q.— And  that  was  followed  up  by 
your  getting  the  ballot  box  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

The  Chancellor  :  Sheriff  Jackson  was 
the  man  to  appoint  you  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — He  was  the  man  who  should 
have  appointed  you  ?  A. — Yes,  sir.  I 
usually  got  notice  whether  I  would  act 
or  not  before,  but  I  did  not  at  that 
time. 

Q. — Sheriff  Jackson  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  this  Government,  I  sup- 
pose ?       A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — How  long  ago  ?  A. —  [  could 
not  say  how  long.  I  think  since  the 
district   was   formed. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  About  how  long  ? 
A. — I  am  not  positive  how  long  since 
it.  was  formed. 

Q. — He  is  a  reformer?  A.— Yes, 
he  used  to  be  and  I  suppose  he  is. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  suppose  he  has  no 
politics   as   Sheriff. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  You  were  not  at 
the   convention  ?       A. — No. 

Q. — Where  Mr.  Gamey  was  brought 
out  ?       A.— Xo. 

Q. — Were  you  at  any  other  meetings 
addressed  by  Mr.  Gamey  during  the 
campaign  besides  the  one  you  have 
spoken  of  '      A. — None  only  the  three. 

Cross-examined  by    Mr.  Johnston  : — 

Q. — These  are  the  word-  used,  "X  1 
matter  what  Government  he  would 
support  any  good  measure  brought  up 
lor  the  good  of  hi<  constituency."  Do 
you  say  Mr.  Gamey  did  not  say  that? 
A. — I    did   not   hear   him   say   that. 

Q. — Will  you  say  he  did  not  say  it? 
A.— I    say    I   did   not   hear   him   sav   it. 
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Q. — Oh,    no.        I    did    not    hear   him 
either  ?       A. — That  is   right  enough. 
Q. — Will  you   swear  he  did   not  say 

(2883) 

it  ?  A. — Well.  I  will  swear  I  did  not 
hear  him  say  it,  and  1  think  I  heard 
him  say  all  he  did. 

Q. — Is  your  memory  strong  enough 
to  enable  you  to  swear  he  did  not 
make  use  of  those  words  or  words  to 
that  effect  ?  A. — I  say  I  did  not  hear 
him    say   it. 

Q. — Do  not  repeat  that,  please.  You 
understand  my  question.  If  you  co 
not  I  will  ask  it  again.  Is  your  mem- 
ory strong  enough  to  enable  you  to 
swear  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  He  will  not  go  any 
further.  He  does  not  remember. 
That  is  all. 

Witness  :  I  did  not  hear  him  <ay  it. 
I  will  swear  I  did  not  hear  him  say 
it. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  is  as  far  as  you 
can  go  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  He  is  acting  right- 
ly enough.  Some  other  people  swear 
they  heard  it.  He  swears  he  did  not 
hear  it.  I  suppose  he  will  not  say 
they  are  perjurers  ? 

Witness  :  No,  sir. 

(2884) 

Mr.  Johnston:  That  would  have  been 
a  very  proper  thing  for  a  man  to  do 
or  say,  to  support  any  good  measures 
brought  up  for  the  good  of  his  con- 
stituency? A.— It  might  have  been — 
yes. 

Q.— Do  you  deny  it  ?  That  that  would 
have  been  a  very  good  thing  for  a 
Member  to  say  and  to  do?  A. — Yes, 
I   say  it  might  have  been — yes. 

Q. — Not  might  have  been,  but  isn't 
it  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  proper  thing 
for  him  to  do — any  good  measure 
brought  up  for  the  benefit  of  his  con- 
stituency? A. — Sometimes  it  is  and 
sometimes  it  is  not. 

Q. — In  what  respect  would  it  not  be 
a  proper  thing  for  a  Member  to  do — a 
measure  brought  up  for  the  benefit 
of  his  constituency?  A. — I  fould  not 
say. 

Q. — A  good  measure?  A. — Some- 
times they  do. 

Q. — In  what  respect  would  it  be  im- 
proper for  a  man  to  vote  against  a 
good  measure  brought  up  for  the  good 
of  his  constituency  ?  A. — I  do  not  know 
that  it  would  be  improper  at  all. 

Q. — Never  under  any  circumstances 
according  to  your  judgment?  A. — I 
think   not. 

Q. — I  think  we  will  agree  with  you 
upon  that.  So  that  if  the  Ross  Gov- 
ernment were  returned  to  power  and 
brought  up  good  measures  for  the  ben- 
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efit  of  the  Province  generally,  and 
Manitoulin  in  particular,  there  would 
be  no  harm  in  Mr.  Gamey  supporting 
him?  A. — No.  but  1  did  not  hear  him 
say   so. 

Q. — I  did  not  ask  that.  You  should 
confine  yourself  to  the  answer.  There 
would  be  no  harm  in  his  supporting 
him?     A. — No,   I  suppose  not. 

Q. — And  if  the  Whitney  Govern- 
ment were  returned  to  power,  and 
brought    up      a    bad      policy,    and    bad 

(.2885) 

measures,  affecting  the  country  and  his 
constituency,  you  would  be  one  01  the 
first  to  blame  Mr.  Gamey  i>  he  sup- 
ported those,  would  you  not?  A. — Yes, 
I  would. 

Q. — Of  course  you  would.  I  sup- 
pose you  do  not  allow  party  to  run  and 
rule    before    country?      A. — No,    sir. 

Q. — With  you  it  is  country  first?  A. 
— Sometimes — yes. 

Q.— As  a  rule?  A. — Well,  I  think  a 
good  bit   of  my  country — certainly. 

Q. — And,  secondly,  Manitoulin?  A. 
— Manitoulin  is  part  of  the  country. 

Q. — I  mean  specifically  Manitoulin 
would  be  a  very  important  factor  in 
your  politics?     A. — Certainly. 

Q. — A  new  constituency?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Requiring  careful  handling  at 
the  hands  of  the  Government?  A. — 
Should  have. 

Q. — Should  have  a  certain  amount 
of  nursing  and  protection  because  it  is 
not  in  as  advantageous  a  condition  as 
the  older  constituencies?  A. — That  is 
right. 

Q. — And  therefore  you  look  to  the 
Government  or  you  look  to  some  Gov- 
ernment, whatever  it  may  be,  to  deal 
fairly  with  you,  and  to  look  after  your 
interests?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  generally  get  that  let- 
ter when  you  have  a  man  in  sympathy 
with  the  Government  in  power?  A. — 
Sometimes  we  do  and  sometimes  we 
don't. 

Q. — You  have  had  only  the  one  Gov- 
ernment in  power  for  thirty  odd  years. 
You  can  tell  me  the  exception?  A. — 
I  say  some  men  do  not  do  much  for 
the  constituency,  ;t  does  not  make 
much  difference  whether  they  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  Government  or  not. 

(2886) 

Q. — That  is  the  fault  of  the  man, 
perhaps.  I  am  speaking  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  thing,  from  your  stand- 
point. I  suppose  it  is  the  fact,  that 
where  the  constituency — a  new  con- 
stituency sends  a  supporter,  there  is 
apt  to  be  more  done  for  the  constitu- 
ency than  if  you  send  an  opponent? 
A. — It  has  been  in  our  case. 
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Q- — We  will  just  take  your  own 
prescriptions  as  they  were  given  to 
you.  In  your  case.,  that  has  been  the 
fact.  Then,  all  this  talk  about  support- 
ing the  Government  was  because  1  sup- 
pose the  Whitney  Government  was  the 
only  Government  referred  to?  You 
were  all  sure  Whitney  was  going  to 
be  elected  to  power?  A.— Mr.  Gamev 
told   us   so. 

Q.— You  believe  it?  A.— Certainlv  i 
did. 

Q.— And  therefore  the  question  of 
supporting  the  Ross  Government  would 
not  come  up  at  all  ?  A.— I  do  not  think- 
so. 

Q.— Because  the  Ross  Government 
in  your  mind  was  to  be  blotted  out  of 
existence?  A.— So  we  were  informed 
at  the  meeting. 

Q.—  And  you  drank  at  Mr.  Gamey's 
feet  the  hope  and  the  belief  that  it 
would  be?  A.— Well,  we  have  judg- 
ments of  our  own  as  well. 

Q- — Ihen  your  opinions  were  the 
same?     A. — Yes. 

Q- — There  is  no  dispute  between 
you  on  that  point.  And  the  question. 
according  to  your  story,  is.  the  meas- 
ures or  policy  of  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment never  could  have  arisen  as  a  fac- 
tor at  all— never  could  have  been  dis- 
cussed? A.— Oh,  yes.  they  were  dis- 
cussed. 

(28S7) 

Q- — I  mean  the  future  measures? 
A.— No. 

Q  —  Or  future  policy?  A.— Certainly 
;not,  the  past. 

Q. — By  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  to  be  blotted  out,  and  Whit- 
ney was  to  take  their  place?  A. — He 
was  judging  them  by   their   past. 

Q- — The  future  was  not  discussed  at 
nil.'  A. — They  were  not  going  to  have- 
any. 

Q. — They  were  not  going  to  have- 
any    future?      A. — No. 

Q- — And  was  he  asked  at  any  meet- 
ing whether  he  would  support  good 
measures  coming  from  the  Ross  Gov- 
ernment if  by  any  misfortune  they 
should  be  returned  to  power?  A. — By 
any  of  the  elect 

Q.— Yes?     A.— I  never  heard  it— no. 

Q. — It    is    often   asked?1      A.— Yes.    in 
some  places   it  is  asked — sometimes   it 
is — asking    the      candidate      to    pli 
himself  to  a  certain  thing. 

Q. — It  is  often  asked  by  his  own 
supporters.  "What  will  be  your  posi- 
tion if  the  other  side  brintr  in  good 
measures  for  Manitoulin.  what  is  your 
position?"  A.— I  never  heard  it  at 
that  meeting — not  by  his  own  support- 
ers. 
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Q- — I  suppose  you  know  the  Barrys? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— And   McDougall?     A.— Yes. 

Q—  Anything  against  them  at  all? 
A.— Nothing  at  all. 

Q- — You  have  known  them  a  long 
time?     A. — Yes. 

The  Chancellor:  Respectable  people, 
are  they?  A.— Well,  there  are  two  of 
them  are. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Which  two?  A.— 
The  first  two  that  gave  evidence.  I  have 
nothing  against  the  other  one  at     all. 
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It  is   a  personal  affair. 

Q. — You   have    nothing   against     his 
character  except  a  personal  matt 
tween.  you   and  him  ?  A. — No,  not  be- 
tween me  and  him. 

The  Chancellor  :  Which  one  ?  A.- 
The  last  one. 

Q. — Which       one?         A. — Syh 
Barry.     There  are  certain  things  I  did 
not  think  was  honorable. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  is  a  matter  be- 
tween you  and  him  ?  A. — A  matter 
between  my  thoughts  and  his. 

The  Chancellor  :  Which  of  the  peo- 
ple is  it  ?  A. — Sylvester  Barry. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Then,  as  to  W.  J. 
Barry  and  Neil  McDougall,  you  have 
nothing  against  them  ?  A. — No. 

Q. — They  are  Liberals  ?  A. — Yes 
Barry  used  to  be  a  Conservative.     He 
is  a  Liberal  now. 

Q. — Perhaps  that  is  the  reason.  A. — 
Not  at  all.  Every  man  has  a  right 
to  his  own  way  of  thinking. 

William  H.  Clark,  sworn.  Examined 
by  Mr.  McPherson  : 

Q. — Where  do  you  reside  ?  A. — 
Township  of  Campbell,  Manitoulin 
Island. 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation  ?  A. — 
Farmer. 

Q. — How  far  is  your  residence  from 
Long  Bay  ?  A. — About  six  miles. 

Q. — That  is  where  Mr.  Gamey  lives? 
A. — Yes.   sir. 

Q. — Were  you  present   at  any  of  the 
meetings  held  during  the  election  cam- 
paign   where    Mr.    Carney      made 
dresses  ?       A. — 1    was   at   one  at    1 
one  at   Providence   Bay   and       one     at 
Manitowaning. 

(-'889) 

Q. — Can    you    give    me    any    idea 
the    date    of    the    Long    Bay    meeting:-' 
A.— I    cannot   exactly.      1    think   it    was 
the  last  of  April. 

Q. — And  the  Providence  Ray  meet- 
ing: was  that  held  in  the  schoolhouse  ? 
A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — And  the  Manitowaning  ?  A.— 
Held  in   the  hall. 
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Q. — Was  that  the  meeting  at  which 
Mr.  Hearst  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  spoke  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Speaking  first  of  the  Long  Bay 
meeting,  will  you  tell  me  whether  Mr. 
Game}'  made  any  reference  to  Whitney 
or   his   policy   there  ?  A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — What  was  his  attitude  towards 
Mr.  Whitney  and  his  policy  ?  A. — Well, 
I  cannot  just  remember  everything  he 
said. 

Q. — Speaking  generally,  was  it 
friendly  or  unfriendly  ?  A. — Oh,  he  was 
friendly.  He  said  he  thought  his  pol- 
icy was  the  best  and  stated  about  it 
being  better  for  the  poor  man  and  set- 
tler, and  so  forth. 

Q. — Was  anything  said  that  nigiit 
by  Mr.  Gamey  in  reference  to  Mr.  Ross 
or  his  policy  or  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment ?  A. — He  condemned  it  as  hard 
as  he  could. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  said  at  that 
meeting  by  Mr.  Gamey  from  which  any- 
body could  reasonably  infer  that  if  Mr. 
Gamey  was  elected  he  would  support 
the  Ross  Government  or  their  policy  ? 
A. — No.   sir. 

Q. — Or  give  them  an  independent 
support  ?  A. — No.  sir. 

Q. — Coming  now  to  the  Providence 
Bay  meeting,  will  you  tell  me  what  Mr. 
Gamey  said  at  that  meeting  if  any- 
thing in  reference  to  Mr.  Whitney  and 
his  policy  ?  A. — Well,  he  talked  about 
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the  minig  policy  of  Whitney's,  and 
talked  about  the  timber  policy,  and  if 
Whitney  got  in  how  he  would  spend 
money  on  the  roads  so  much  better 
than  what  it  had  been  done. 

Q. — Did  he  endorse  Mr.  Whitney  and 
his  policy  ?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  attitude  did  he  take  at 
that  meeting  in  reference  to  the  Ross 
Government  and  their  policy  ?  A. — He 
condemned  it  as  bad — as  hard  as  usual. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  said  at  that 
meeting  from  which  anybody  could  in- 
fer that  if  Mr.  Gamey  was  elected  he 
would  support  the  Ross  Government 
or  their  policy  ?  A. — Not  that  I  would 
take  out   of  it. 

Q. — Or  that  anybody  could  fairly 
take  out  of  what  Mr.  Gamey  said  that 
night  ?  A. — No.  sir. 

Q. — Or  that  if  he  was  elected  he 
would  give  an  independent  support  to 
measures  of  the  Ross  Government  ?  A. 
— No.  sir,  he  never  said  so. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Neil  McDougall  ? 
A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — He  has  been  here  and  gave  evi- 
dence to  the  effect  that  Gamey  said 
at  that  Providence  Bay  meeting  that 
it  did  not  matter  what  Government 
was    returned   he   would    support   them 


with  any  good  measures  that  were 
brought  up  for  the  benefit  of  his  con- 
stituency ?  A.— He  is  mistaken. 

Q.— Did  Mr.  Gamey  say  that  that 
night  ?  A.— Not  that  I  heard. 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  from  which 
anybody  could  fairly  take  the  meaning 
that  that  is   what   Mr.   Gamey   meant  ? 

A. — No,  sir,  the  only  thing  I  heard 
him  say  in  favor  of  the  Ross  Gov- 
ernment was  he  hoped  if  Ross  was 
sustained  that  this  James  Conmee 
would  be  elected. 
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Q. — He  hoped  he  might  be  elected  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir;  he  was  a  great  friend  of 
his.     He  was  a  nice  man. 

Q. — He  was  favorable  to  Mr.  Cd:i- 
mee  ?  A. — He  was  favorable  to  Mr. 
Conmee. 

Q. — But  barring  Mr.  James  Conmee, 
he  was  against  the  Ross  Government 
and  their  policy  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — Was  Mr.  A.  F.  Campbell's  name 
mentioned  at  that  Providence  Bay 
meeting  by  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. — -Not  that 
I   heard. 

Q. — Mr.  Neil  McDougall  says  that 
Mr.  Gamey  said  he  was  not  going  down 
there  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his 
back  the  same  as  Mr.  A.  F.  Campbell 
had  done  for  four  years  ?  A. — He  did 
not  say  so. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Wm.  John  Barry? 
A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — He  also  was  here  and  gave  evi- 
dence and  says  that  Mr.  Gamey  said 
at  that  meeting  that  he  would  sup- 
port any  Government  in  power  ?  A. — 
He  did  not  say  that. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Sylvester  Barry  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — He  was  also  here  and  gave  evi- 
dence and  said  that  he  remembers  Mr. 
Gamey  saying  that  he  would  support 
the  party  in  power.  Did  Mr.  Gamey 
say  that  ?  A. — He  never  said  those 
words.  He  expected  Whitney  would 
be  in  power.  He  always  talked  that. 
He  never  said  he  would  support  the 
party  in  power. 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  from  which 
anybody  could  reasonably  infer  that 
no  matter  which  party  was  elected  he 
would  support  the  party  in  power  ?  A. 
— Not  to   my   wav   of   thinking. 

Q.— Mr.  Sylvester  Barry  also  says 
Mr.  Gamey  said  at  that  meeting 
he  would  not  be  like  Mr. 
Campbell;       he       would         not         go 

(2892) 
down  here  to  be  a  figurehead  for  the 
Government  ?       Was   thafr  said  ?       A. 
—No,   sir. 

Q — Or  anvthing  from  which  any- 
body could  fairly  take  that  meaning  ? 
A.— No.    sir. 
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Q. — How  long  have  you  known  Mr. 
Gamey  ?       A. — Well,  about  18  years. 

Q—What  has  been  his  political  re- 
cord during  all  that  time  to  your 
knowledge  ?        A.— Conservative. 

Q.— Conservative  ?  A. — Always,  so 
far  as   L  know. 

Q. — Was  he  an  active  or  an  inactive 
Conservative  ?  A.— Well,  he  was  as 
stiff  as  I  thought  he  could  be.  I  gen- 
erally was  always  on  the  other  side 
until  this  election  and  Mr.  Gamey  was 
always  there  butting  as  hard  as  he 
could  for  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment. 

Q. — Your  previous  political  affilia- 
tion was  Liberal  ?  A.— Yes,  until  this 
election. 

Q. — You  were  not  won  over  to  Mr. 
Gamey' s  side  by  any  promise  he  made 
to  support  the  Ross  Government  ?  A. 
— No,  because  I  thought  he  was  a 
good  man  and  knew  the  wants  of  our 
country. 

Cross-examined  by   Mr.  Johnston  :— 
Q. — I    suppose    the     wants     of  your 
country    were    more   important   to   you 
than  partyism  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  more  important  to  Mr. 
Gamey  as  a  citizen  and  resident  of 
Manitoulin  ?  A. — I  suppose  whatever 
he   thought  about  it  himself. 

Q.— From  what  he  said  wouldn't  you 
infer  that  ?  You  can  put  it  which 
ever  way  you  please.  The  wants  of 
his  constituency  or  his  country  were 
more  important  to  him  than  th  ■  wants 
of  any  party  ?  Was  not  that  his 
broad   principle  ?       A. — No,    sir. 

Q. — Did  he  never  say  that  ?  A.— 
No.    sir. 
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Q.— Did  he  never  say  that  ?  \.— - 
No,    sir. 

Q. — Wasn't  he  patriot  enough  to  Say 
that  ?       A. — 1   do  not   think   so. 

Q. — That  was  your  view  anyway  ? 
A. — That  was   my  view. 

Q. — And  do  you  think  he  took  a  dif- 
ferent view  to  that  ?  A. —Well  I 
could  not  just  tell  what  his  thoughts 
were. 

Q. — 1  am  asking  you  from  what  y  >u 
heard  him  say.  and  from  talks  you  had 
with  him,  did  you  understand  that  that 
was  the  view  he  was  taking,  that  the 
wants  and  interests  of  lii-  country,  or 
of  his  island,  were  more  import anl 
than  the  wants  and  interests  of  any 
party  ?       A.     No,  sir. 

Q.— Never  said  that  ?  A.  No,  sir 
Q.— Bound  to  support  any  party 
through  thick  and  thin,  no  matt  r 
what  happened  to  Manitoulin  ?  V 
He  led  me  to  believe,  and  other  things 
led  me  to  believe  probably  that  AVhit- 
ne>    was  going  to  be  in  powe  . 

Q.— I  am  not  asking  von  that.  A..— 
I    was    telling    vmi    that. 

Q .— I  know  you  are.  Please  tell  me 
what   1   ask  you.   and   you   will   do   verj 
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well.       I    am    asking   you   if   he    never 

took  the  position  that  Manitoulin  was 
more  important  than  any  party  ?  A. 
— He   never  said  so. 

Q. — Did  he  never  take  that  position 
in  his  speeches,  from  which  you  could 
draw  that  inference  ?       A. — No. 

Q. — Did  he  ever  take  that  position? 
"I  am  going  to  support  the  Whitney 
party,  no  matter  what  happens.  Mani- 
toulin or  no  Manitoulin."  A. —  He  did 
not  say  those  words. 

Q. — And  you  could  not  '  infer  that 
from  his  speeches  ?  A. — Oh,  well,  you 
could  not  infer  those  words. 

Q. — Could  you  infer  that  from  his 
speeches,  that  he  would  support  Whit- 
ney through   thick  and  thin,  no  matter 
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what  happened  to  Manitoulin?  Was 
that  the  position  he  was  taking  ?  A. 
— I  knew  he  would  support  Whitney. 
Q. — No  matter  what  happened  ?  A. 
— Yes. 

Q. — Wreck  Manitoulin,  but  support 
Whitney  ?  Is  that  the  position  he- 
was  taking  ?  A. — Well,  he  was  tak- 
ing a  stand  to   support  Whitney. 

Q. — Where  the  interests  of  Manitou- 
lin conflict  with   the   interests  of   W  hit- 
ney's  support,   which  was   he   goin 
take,  judging  from   his   speeches  ?  A. — 
He  was  going  to  take  Whitney. 

Q. — So  that  he  would  sacrifice  Mani- 
toulin to  supporting  Whitney?  A. — 
Yes,  because  he  thought  he  was  going 
to  be  in  power.  Me  thought  he  w;i> 
following   him,    I    suppose, 

Q. — That  was  your  view,  that  he  wis 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  constituency  to 
support  Whitney?  That  is  what  you 
have  sworn  to  ?  Arc  you  quite 
that  you  are  giving  me  what  is  cor 
rect  about  that  ?  A. — I  would  no; 
give  you  anything  else. 

Q. — Are  you  quite  sure  that  that  an- 
swer is  not  given  without  thinking' 
Think  it  over  again  and  see  if  you  will 
not  qualify  that.  I  am  willing  to  take 
it  as  you  have  given  it.  I  want  you 
to  have  a  chance  to  qualify  it.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  this  man  came 
out  as  a  public  man.  and  that  you 
were  led  to  believe  from  his  spi 
that  he  was  going  to  support  Whitney 
at  the  expense  of  Manitoulin  and  hi.S 
constituency  5  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  ?       A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Yes.  That  was  what  he  wis 
doing?  A. — That  is  what  he  was  do- 
ing ? 
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Q. — And  you  wee  working  for  Mam 
toulin   of  course,   more   than  par;. 
—  More    than   party. 

Q.— Then    why    did      you    suppi 
man    who    was    ready     to    sai 
onU    interest    you    were      working 
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A. — Because  I  thought  he  was  a  good 
man,  a  man  that  knew  the  wants  01 
our  country,  and  if  Whitney  got  in  he 
would  do  a  good  thing  for  the  coun- 
try, and  if  the  other  man  got  in  tie 
would  do  as  good  as  the  man  that  the 
others    ran. 

Q.— And  if  Whitney  did  a  ba  I  thing 
for  the  country  you  swear  he  was  g  - 
ing  to  support  Whitney  ?  A. — I  did 
not  suppose  Whitney  was  going  to  di  i 
a  bad  thing. 

Q. — I  am  putting  the  simple  case  to 
you.  If  Whitney's  policy  was  tlie 
wrecking  of  Manitoulin,  you  have  told 
me  you  expected  this  man  was  going 
to  support  Whitney  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  would  support  a  man 
who  would  do  that,  although  Manitou- 
lin was  your  interests  ?  A. — I  was 
going  to  support  him  anyhow,  no  mat- 
ter what  happened. 

Q.— Related  to  him  ?       A.— No. 

Q.—  Hope  to   be  ?       A.— No. 

Q.— E.xpect  to  be  ?       A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — In  any  way  ?       A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Business,  or  in  any  other  way  ? 
A. — Business,  or    in   any   other  way. 

Q. — At  Manitowaning,  did  he  say 
anything  different  to  what  he  stated  at 
Providence  Bay  ?  A. — No,  principal- 
ly the   same. 

Q. — The  speech  was  not  quite  so  bit- 
ter at  Manitowaning,  as  at  Providence 
Bay.  I  am  told  ?  A. — I  could  not  see 
much    difference. 
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Q. — But  your  position  was  this,  ac- 
cording to  your  view,  sink  .Manitoulin, 
sink  Mr.  Clark  ?  A. — I  did  not  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  I  was  going  to 
sink   Manitoulin   by  voting   for   him. 

Q. — And  if  it  came  to  that,  sink 
Manitoulin,  sink  Mr.  Clark,  sink  every- 
body, as  long  as  Gamey  supports  Whit- 
ney, that  was  the  position  ?  A. — 
Well,  if  you  are  mind  to  take  it  that 
way. 

Q. — Take  it  that  way,  if  you  please, 
whichever  way  you  like.  Is  that  the 
position  ?  A. — I  have  told  you  I  was 
going  to  vote  for  him   anyway. 

Q. — No  matter  what  happened  ?  A. 
— Yes,  take  it  that  way  if  you  want  it. 

Q. — Although  you  .  came  here  and 
claimed  that  Manitoulin  was  your  only 
object  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  will  do. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Was  there  anything 
said  about  sinking  Manitoulin  ?  A. — 
No.  sir. 

Q. — Or  ruining  Manitoulin  in  any- 
way ?       A. — No,    sir. 

Q. — The  idea  was  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  Manitoulin  ?       A. — Yes,  sir. 

George  Strain,  sworn.  Examined  by 
Mr.    McPherson  :— 

Q. — Where  do  you  live  ?  A. — I  live 
on  Manitoulin  Island,  in  the  Township 
of   Gordon. 


Q. — What  is  your  occupation  ?  A. — 
I  am  a  farmer,  and  contractor  also. 

Q. —  You  know  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. — I 
do  well,  sir. 
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Q. — And  were  you  a  supporter  01  his 
at   the   last   election?     A. — No,    sir. 

Q. — Have  you  any  objection  to  say- 
ing who  you  supported  at  the  last  elec- 
tion? A. — No,  sir.  1  supported  Mr. 
McMillan,   the    Socialist   candidate. 

Q. — Were  you  present  at  any  meet- 
ings that  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Gam- 
ey?     A. — I    was    present    at    three. 

Q. — Which  ones  were  you  present  at? 
A. — The  meeting  at  Shagawanda,  Long 
Bay,  and  Township  of  Gordon,  my 
own  home  meeting. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Gamey  address  all 
those  three  meetings?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  what  he  said?  A. 
—  Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  me,  speaking  gen- 
erally, what  Mr.  Gamey  said,  if  any- 
thing, with  reference  to  Mr.  Whitney 
and  his  policy?  A. — Well,  he  talked 
along  the  line  of  pulp  concessions,  and 
timber  limits,  mining  policy,  and  the 
school  books,  and  he  denounced  the 
policy  of  the  R.oss  Government 
throughout  for  those  three  things. 

Q. — At  all  three  meetings?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  said  by 
Mr.  Gamey  or  any  speaker  on  his  be- 
half at  any  of  those  meetings,  from 
which  anyone  could  reasonably  infer 
that  if  Mr.  Gamey  was  elected  he  would 
support  the  Ross  Government,  or  his 
policy?  A. — I  never  heard  such  a 
thing. 

Q. — Or  their  measures?  A. — I  never 
heard  him. 

Q. — Or  give  any  independent  sup- 
port to  the  Ross  Government  or  their 
measures?  A. — I  never  heard  him,  and 
I    think    I    heard    it    all. 
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Q. — On  what  basis  was  Mr.  Gamey 
appealing  to  the  electors  for  their  suf- 
frage? A. — As  a  straight  Conserva- 
tive. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Johnston:— 

Q. — Do  you  remember  at  the  Gordon 
meeting  Mr.  Gamey  saying  to  the 
electors,  I  suppose  this  you  will  re- 
member Mr.  Strain,  if  you  cannot  vote 
for  McMillan,  vote  for  me?  A. — No, 
sir,  he  did  not  say  it.  I  am  the  man 
that  said  it. 

Q. — If  you  cannot  vote  for  Mc- 
Millan, vote  for  Gamey?  A. — That  is 
what    I    said. 

Q. — So  that  you  had  two  strings  to 
your  bow?  A. — No,  sir,  not  until  the 
night  previous   to   the   meeting. 
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Q. — I  am  speaking  of  the  Gordon 
meeting?  A. — At  that  time  I  did  have 
— I   had  reasons. 

Q. — I  am  not  troubling  about  your 
conscience,  or  reasons.  I  am  only 
taking  the  facts.  At  the  meeting  at 
the  Orange  Hall  you  spoke?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  appealed  to  the  elect- 
ors to  support  McMillan,  who  was  the 
Socialist  candidate?     A. — I  did. 

Q. — And  you  were  then  supporting 
him?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  did  you  go  back  on  him? 
A. — I  did  not. 

Q. — Supported  him  throughout?  A. 
—  1   did. 

Q.— And  McMillan  had  been  a  Lib- 
eral? A. — Well,  1  never  knew  him  to 
be  a  Liberal.  In  fact,  I  did  pry  into 
the  question  at  one  time,  what  he  had 
been.  T  heard  he  was  a  Conservative. 
Then  I  heard  again  he  was  a  Liberal. 
I  put  him  down  for  a  man,  and  that 
was  all   I  cared  for. 

Q. — An  independent?  A. — Yes,  sir, 
and  a  man. 

Q. — Mr.  McMillan  was  rather  lean- 
ing towards  the  Ross  Government? 
A. — I  think  a  little  inclined  that  way. 
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Q. — And  posing  as  an  independent, 
as  well  as  a  Socialist— appearing  be- 
fore the  people?  A. — Well,  I  did  not 
hear  him  advocating  independence  only 
as    far   as   his    own   platform   went. 

Q. — But  as  a  Socialist,  and  some- 
what in  favor  of  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment, was  his  position,  as  it  struck 
you?  A. — Well.  ,he  naturally  would 
lean  a  little  that  way.  still  from  the 
platform  he  never  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  a  supporter  of  the 
Ross  Government. 

Q. — He  was  not  a  supporter  of  the 
Conservatives?  A. — He  got  a  consider- 
able vote. 

Q. — His  large  vote  was  a  Liberal 
vote?    A. — It  was, 

Q. — In  fact,  the  largest  proportion 
of  his  vote  was  Liberal?     A. — Yes 

Q. — I  am  told  that  about  90  per  cent. 
of  his  support  was  Liberal?  A.— Oh, 
no. 

Q. — 75?  A. — Somewhercs  about  70, 
or  60. 

Q. — And  notwithstanding  that,  you 
felt  consistent  im  doubt  in  standing  up 
at  the  Orange  Hall  meeting  at  Gor- 
don, and  saying  to  your  fellow  sym- 
pathizers, or  supporters,  if  yon  cannot 
vote  for  McMillan  I  want  you  to  vote 
for  Gamey?  A. — Yes,  sir.  I  was  led 
the  night  before  at  the  meeting  to 
talk  that   way   at  that  meeting. 

Q. — I   am  merely     taking  what     you 
did.      X^w.    do   you    know    Mr.    Scott? 
A. — Yes,   sir. 
The  Chancellor:  What  Scott? 
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Mr.  Johnston:  He  was  a  witness. 

The  Chancellor:  John  Scott,  is  that 
the  one? 

Mr.  McEvoy:  Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Johnston:  John  Scott,  farmer? 
A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Was  he  speaking  in  the  Social- 
ist interests,  too?  A. — I  heard  him 
twice. 

(2900) 

Q. — Where  did  you  hear  him?  A. — 
At  Gore  Bay,  and  at  Long  Bay.  That 
is  at  Mr.  Gamey's  School  House,  we 
call    it. 

Q. — Are  you  and  Mr.  Scott  friends? 
A. — Oh.  friendly.  We  are  not  ene- 
mies,   I  hope. 

Q. — Were  you  working  together  po- 
litically?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  did  not  part  politically? 
A. — No. 

Q. — And  nothing  happened  to  es- 
trange you  and  Mr.  Scott  in  anv  way? 
A.— No. 

Q. — At  Long  Bay.  Were  you  there? 
A. — Oh.  yes,   sir. 

Q. — Were  you  there  the  night  Mr. 
Scott  spoke?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  Mr.  Scott 
saying  this:  "I  was  advocating  sending 
a  man  down  to  support  certain  meas- 
ures?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — When  Mr.  Gamey  spoke  up?  A. 
— I  did  not  mean  the  meeting  Mr. 
Gamey  was  at? 

Q. — Were  you  there  at  the  meeting 
Mr.    Gamey  was   at?     A. — No. 

Q. — Then,  you  cannot  say  what  Mr. 
Scott  said?  A. — Mr.  Scott  did  not 
speak  at  Mr.  Gamey's  meeting.  These 
are  two  different  meetings. 

Q. — T  am  speaking  about  a  meeting 
at  which  Mr.  Gamey  was  at,  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  his  meeting  or 
not?  A. — No,  Mr.  Scott  was  not  there 
to  my  knowledge.  He  might  have 
been   there,    but    I   did   not   know   it. 

Q. — Just  wait  a  moment.  At  Long 
Bay  Mr.  Scott  was  speaking,  accord- 
ing to  his  recollection. 

The  Chancellor:  Lone;  Bav.  at  Pod- 
lar.    _ 

Witness:  It  was  the  Poplar  meeting. 

(2001) 

Mr.  Johnston  :  One  was  at  Long 
Bay  and  the  other   one   at    Poplar  ' 

Witness  :    No.    1    am   wrong  a.Lrain. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  were  no;  at 
the  Poplar  meeting,  were  you  ?  A. — 
No,  this  is  the  school  house.  I  for- 
gel  tlie  name  of  it.  It  i-  at  tin-  foot 
of  the   hill. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Pape  1S16.  from  line 
2  :  "Did  Mr.  Gamev  speak  in  your 
neighborhood  ?       A. — Yes,   sir. 

"Q. — Were  you  at  the  meeting  ?  A. 
— Yes." 

"Q.  —  How   many  meetings   were 
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present  at  ?  A. — I  was  present  at  two 
anyway." 

"Q- — Where  were  they  ?  A. — One 
was  at  Long  Bay  and  the  other  one 
was  at  Poplar,  that  is  in  the  Township 
of   Mills." 

"Q. — You  were  supporting.  I  think, 
independent  candidate,  Mr.  McMillan? 
A. — Yes,   sir." 

"The  Chancellor  :  Is  that  the  Social- 
ist ? 

"Mr.  Riddell  :  They  called  him  a 
Socialist  ?       A. — Yes." 

"Q. — And  at  Long  Bay  were  y6*u 
speaking  there  ?       A. — Yes." 

"Q. — What  was  it  that  you  said  and 
what  was  it  that  he  said  ?  A. — Well, 
I  was  trying  to  show  the  inconsistency 
of  our  sending  a  member  down  to  Par- 
liament to  possibly  be  in  opposition 
to  the  Government.  I  was  advocating 
sending  a  man  down  fop  to  support 
certain   measures." 

The  Chancellor  :  The  witness  does 
not  remember  apparently  that  Scott 
spoke   at  that  meeting. 

Witness  :  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Then  just  see  if  this 
recalls  anything.  And  Mr.  Gamey 
said,  "Well,  he  was  not  going  to  go 
down  to  Toronto  here  for  to  sit  on  the 
cold  branches  of  the  Opposition,   that 

(2902) 

he  was  going  to  be  in  a  position  to 
get  something,  that  his  politics  was 
the  Manitoulin  Island."  That  is  what 
Mr.  Scott  has  sworn  to.  (Page  1817.) 
Can  you  contradict  it  ?  A. — I  can.  I 
do  not  remember  of  his  ever  making 
such  a   statement. 

Q. — Can  you  contradict  that  that 
was  said  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Scott? 
A. — Well,  I  cannot  remember  of  Mr. 
Scott  being  at  that  meeting. 

Q. — Can  you  contradict  that  that 
was  said  ?  Are  you  in  a  position  to 
contradict  that  that  was  said  in  the 
hearing  of  Mr.  Scott  ?  A. — No,  I  am 
not. 

Q. — Of  course  not.  And,  "He  stated 
he  would  be  on  the  Government  side, 
that  is  on  the  side  that  he  would  be  in 
a  position  to  get  what  the  people  want- 
ed in  the  Manitoulin  Island."  1  am 
only  telling  you  what  Mr.  Scott  swore 
to  ?  A. — Mr.  Gamey  expected  to  be 
on  the   right   side,   of  course. 

James  Carter  sworn.  Examined 
by  Mr.   McPherson  : — 

Q. — Where  do  you  reside  ?  A. — At 
Kegewan. 

Q. — On  Manitoulin  Island  ?  A. — 
Yes.   sir. 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation  ?  A. 
— Lumberman. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. 
— Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Were  you  present  at  any  meet- 
ing— public  meeting,  addressed  by  him 
during  the  campaign?  A — One  at 
Ketrewan   and   one   about   7  miles  at   a 


place  called  Bowser,  school  house. 

Q. — Were  you  at  botn  'meetings  dur- 
ing all  the  time  Mr.  Gamey  spoke  ?  A. 
— Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Will  you  tell  without  going  into 
details,    speaking     generally,      what,    if 

(2Q02y2) 
anything,  Mr.  Gamey  said  in  refernce 
to  Mr.  Whitney  and  his  policy  at  those 
meetings  ?  A. — Well,  he  denounced 
the  Ross  Government  in  every  respect 
and  he  seemed  to  speak  in  favor  of 
Whitney  right  along.  He  did  not  like 
the  way  the  timber  policy  was  going 
on,  and  the  pulpwood  concessions.  He 
dwelt  quite  a  long  time  on  those.  Also 
the  mining  laws,  and  the  school  books, 
and  the  colonization  roads.  Probably 
several  other  things  that  I  cannot  just 
recollect. 

Q. — Now,  did  Mr.  Gamey  at  any  of 
those  meetings  say  that,  if  elected,  he 
would  give  the  Ross  Government  or 
their  policy  his  support  ?  A. — .\o — 
no. 

Q. — Did  he  say  that  he  would  sive 
them  an  independent  support  ?  A. — 
No,  he  did  not  say  he  would  give  them 
an    independent    support. 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  from  which 
anybody  could  reasonably  infer  that, 
if  he  was  elected,  he  would  give  the 
Ross  Government  or  their  policy  any 
support  ?  A. — No,  with  the  exception 
of  the  very  small — he  brought  ip  one 
instance — he  said  if  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment— no,  he  didn't — he  said  it  the 
Opposition  should  bring  up  a  measure 
that  he  thought  would  be  a  benefit  to 
the  Island  he  would  support  it.  but  at 
the  same  time  the  way  he  spoke,  we 
all  believed  and  he  believed  that  the 
Whitney  Government  would  be  in 
power. 

(2903) 

Q. — And  he  was.  therefore,  speaking, 
if  the  Whitney  Government  were  in 
power,  and  the  present  Government 
being  in  Opposition,  brought  up  a 
good  measure,  he  would  support  it  ? 
A. — Yes,  that  is  if  he  thought  it  was 
going  to  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  Is- 
land. That  is  about  all  I  heard  him 
say  in  favor  of  the  Ross  Government. 

Q. — On  what  basis,  speaking  gener- 
allv.  did  Mr.  Gamey  appeal  to  the 
electors  at  those  meetings  for  their 
vote  ?  A. — As  straight  Conserva- 
tive. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Johnston  :— 

Q. — From  your  recollection  of  Mr. 
Gamey's  speeches,  if  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment "was  returned  to  power,  and 
brought  up  good  measures  tor  -Mani- 
toulin. he  could  support  th^m  ?  A — 
I  am  not  a  very  staunch  Conservative. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  as  to  your  im- 
pression gathered  from  lis  speeches. 
Do  you  say  that  if  the  Opposition, 
meaning  the  Ross  party,  after  the  gen- 
eral election,  brought  in  a  good  meas- 
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ure  for  Manitoulin,  he  would  feel  free 
to  support  it,  although  it  came  in  >m 
the  Opposition  ?  A. — Well,  of  course, 
I   can  just  give  you  what   he   said. 

Q. — Is  that  what  he  said,  be:  use 
that  is  what  you  have  sworn  10  ?  T.ie 
Whitney  Government  in  power,  the 
Ross  party  in  Opposition,  if  the  Op- 
position brings  in  a  good  measure  for 
Manitoulin,  I  will  be  at  liberty  to  sup- 
port it.  Was  that  what  he  said  ?  A. 
— He  said  if  the  Opposition  brought 
in  a  measure  that  he  thought  was  going 
to  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  country  he 
would  support  it. 

(2904. 

Q. — That  is  assuming  the  Ross  Gov- 
ernment to  be  in  opposition  at  that 
time?  A. — Of  course,  we  were  not  cer- 
tain, but  we  had  an  idea  it  would  be 
that  way. 

Q. — That  was  what  you  thought  he 
was  referring  to  as  the  Opposition?  A. 
— We  had  our  own  ideas. 

Q. — Did  you  understand  that  he  was 
referring  to  the  Opposition  as  a  Liber- 
al, or  a  Conservative  opposition?  A. 
— Well,  I  should  think  it  was  the  Lib- 
erals being  in  opposition. 

Q. — Certainly  the  Liberals  being  in 
opposition.  Then,  if  the  Liberals  were 
not  in  opposition,  but  were  returned 
to  power,  and  brought  in  a  good  meas- 
ure for  the  country,  what  was  he  going 
to  do?  A. — Well,  I  do  not  know  what 
he  would  do.     I  did  not  hear  him  say. 

Q. — You  are  a  Manitoulin  man?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — Manitoulin,  I  suppose,  is  your 
politics?    A. — Practically. 

Q. — You  are  more  interested  in  the 
success  and  welfare  of  Manitoulin,  than 
you  are  in  any  party,  I  should  judge. 
not  being  a  strong  party  man?1  A. — 
No,  1  am  not  a  strong  party  man.  1 
have  voted  both  wavs. 

Q- — You  are  more  interested  in 
Manitoulin's  prosperity  than  the  pros- 
perity of  either  party  as  a  party  ?  A. 
— Yes,  I  am. 

Q. — And  if  you  were  sending  a  man 
down,  whether  he  was  a  Grit  or  Con- 
servative, you  would  expect  that  man 
to  do  the  best  he  could  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Manitoulin,  would  you  not?  A. 
— Yes,  but  then  I  would  not  expect  to 
have  to  send  a  Grit  to  get  our  right-. 
you  know. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  that,  no 
matter  whom  you  sent.    T  am  eliminat- 

(2905) 

ing  the  partisan  entirely.  Was  that 
the  view  taken  by  the  people  of  Mani- 
toulin, that  what  they  wanted,  no  mat- 
ter from  what  Government,  having 
their  own  opinions  of  course  about  it. 
what    they    wanted    was      the    besl     for 
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Manitoulin,  or  did  you  want  the  v. 
A. — We  expected  when   we  were  send- 
ing Gamey  we  were  going  to  get     the 
best  for  Manitoulin. 

Q. — Certainly,  but  that  was  the  main 
object?  I  suppose  that  would  be  the 
main  object,  would  it  not?  A. — Of 
course  1  cannot  speak  for  other  peo- 
ple, only  for  myself. 

Q. — From  what  was  said  at  the  pub- 
lic meetings,  the  whole  argument  wa=. 
what  would  be  best  for  Manitoulin. 
and  Mr.  Gamey  was  professing  that 
the  Whitney  Party  was  best  for  Mani- 
toulin, the  Liberals  were  professing 
that  the  Ross  Government  was  best 
for  Manitoulin?  Was  that  the  issue 
presented  to  the  people?  A. — By  Mr. 
Gamey? 

Q. — By  both  sides,  Gamey  claiming 
Whitney's  policy  best  for  Manitoulin, 
Fraser  claiming  the  Ross  policy  best 
for    Manitoulin?     A. — Oh,   yes. 

Q. — That  was  the  issue  that  was 
presented?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  is   right?     A. — \  es. 

Q. — And  therefore,  you  have  mines 
and  timber,  and  roads  up  there  to  deal 
with  in  the  Manitoulin  district?  A. — 
Oh,  yes. 

Q. — These  were  the  issues  that  were 
principally  discussed?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  these  were  the  issues  that 
were  fought  between  the  Conserva- 
tives on  the  one  side  and  the  Reform 
Party  on  the  other,  as  to  who  was 
going  to  do  the  best  for  Manitoulin — 

(2906) 

whose  party  would  be  the  bc>t~'  [3 
that  right?  The  issue  that  was  being 
fought  between  the  Liberals  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Conservatives  on  the 
'  ther.  was  whether  the  Whitney  or 
the  Ro.ss  Government  would  be  the 
best  for  Manitoulin.  one  saying  Whit- 
ney, and  the  other  saying  Ro->"-  \. — 
Well,  we  all  thought  the  Whitnej  ' 
eminent  would  be  the  best. 

Q. — I    am      not    asking      what      you 
thought.     1    am  asking  you  if   that  was 
what    was    being    fought    out     between 
the      parties?      A. — 1      am    giving 
my  own  idea. 

Q. — From  what  you  gathered  from 
the  meeting?  A. —  1  do  not  like  to 
-wear  to  what  other  people  think. 

Q. — Swear  to  what  you  believe  I 
the    real    i>>ue   between    the   two   parties 
up    there?'      The    whole    question    came 
back   as    to    which    policy    was    th> 
in      Manitoulin?      Was    that    what    WAS 
discussed  up  there,  or  was  it  not? 

You  have  it  pretty  close. 

Q. —  I  have  it  pretty  close?     A.  —  Ye-.. 

Q. —  Let  me  see  where  1  am  not 
enough.      Just     tell    me    wherein    I    am 
not    close   enough'      A — I    do   not   'ike 
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to  speak  of  anything  that  I  am  not 
certain   of. 

Q. — Tell  me  what  you  are'  certain  of? 
A. — I  told  you  what  I  heard  him  say, 
and  I  told  you  the  idea  I  took  from  it. 

Q. — And  you  told  me  what  the  other 
side  said?  A. — I  was  at  one  of  their 
meetings. 

Q. — And  the  claimed  practically  the 
same  thing,  only  frOm  the  Ross  Gov- 
ernment instead  of  the  Whitney?  A. — 
Oh,  they  ran  the  Whitney  Party  down. 

(2907) 

Q. — And  claimed  that  Ross  was  doing 
the  best  for  Manitoulin  Island  ?  A. — 
Yes,  but  then  we  are  there  to  see 
what  they  are  doing. 

Q. — But  what  I  want  to  get  from 
you  is,  what  you  gathered  from  the  dis- 
cussion that  took  place,  what  the  real 
issue  was  between  the  parties.  Was 
it  or  was  it  not  what  is  best  in  the 
interests  of  Manitoulin?  Gamey  says 
Whitney  policy  is  the  best,  Farser 
says  the  Ross  policy  is  the  best.  Now. 
1  am  asking  you  whether  that  was  or 
was  not  the  issue  that  was  fought  out 
between  the  two  parties  at  the  elec- 
tion, and  you  tell  me  I  am  pretty  close 
to  it.  I  want  to  know  wherein  I  am 
away  from  it  in  any  way?  A. — Well, 
Gamey  was  a  strong  Whitney  man, 
and  Fraser  was  a  strong  Ross  man. 

Q. — But  that  does  not  prove  any- 
thing. I  am  speaking  of  the  discus- 
sion. I  am  close  as  far  as  the  discus- 
sion is  concerned?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — As  close  as  I  can  get?  A. — I 
never  heard  a  man  denounce  the  Ross 
Government  much  stronger. 

Q. — From  a  Manitoulin  standpoint, 
and  Fraser,  you  heard  him  claim  the 
Ross  Government  as  having  all  the 
virtues  from  a  Manitoulin  standpoint? 
A. — We  know  what  the  virtues  were. 

Q. — I  am  asking  what  the  people 
said?  Is  that  what  the  people  said 
who  were  talking?  Is  that  what  they 
said?  A. — I  did  not  catch  the  last 
question. 

Q- — Try  and  catch  this.  A. — Then, 
go  slow. 

Q- — Gamey  was  claiming  that  the 
Whitney  policv  was  best  for  Manitou- 
lin?   A.— Yes. 

(2908) 

Q. — Do  you  understand  that  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — And  denouncing  the  Ross  Gov- 
ernment. Fraser  was  claiming  that 
the  Ross  policy  was  the  best  for  Mani- 
toulin and  denouncing  Whitnev  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q — That  is  right  ?       A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  what  they  were  fighting 
about,    according     to    what    you    have 


sworn,  as  I  understand  it,  was  tins, 
they  were  fighting  as  to  which  of  the 
two  parties  was  best  in  the  interests  of 
Manitoulin  ?       A. — Yes. 

Re-examined  by   Mr.   McPherson  : — 

Q.— Do  I  understand  that  Mr.  Fras- 
er, the  Liberal  candidate,  was  present 
at  any  of  these  meetings  that  were  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. — No.  sir, 
he  was  not. 

Q. — When  you  are  speaking  of  any- 
thing Mr.  Fraser  said,  was  that  at 
some  other  meeting  than  these  three  ? 
A. — That  was  Mr.  Fraser's  own  meet- 
ing. 

Q. — It  was  at  another  time  ?  A.— 
Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Were  there  any  other  issues  in 
the  Manitoulin  contest  besides  Mani- 
toulin Island  ?  The  interests  of  the 
Province  at  large. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Do  not  suggest. 

Witness  :  He  might  have  got  me  to 
say  something  that   was  not  right. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Put  it  your  own 
way.  without  putting  it  in  his  words, 
what  the  issues  were  in  that  campaign 
in  the  general  election  ?  Was  it  all 
confined  to  Manitoulin  Island  ?  Was 
Manitoulin  Island  the  only  thing  that 
was  being  considered  ?  A. — Well,  no, 
his  constituency  was  considered  right 
through.  The  country,  I  guess,  was 
taken    into    consideration    as    well. 

(2909) 

Q. — You  are  commonly  spoken  of  a-, 
one  of  the  constituencies  of  New  On- 
tario ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  there  are  others  in  New 
Ontario    besides      Manitoulin?  A.— 

Yes. 

Q. — Fort  William,  Rainy  River  and 
Thunder  Bay  ?      A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  Algoma.Nipissing  and  Sault 
Ste.    Marie  ?       A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Were    these    all   in    issue  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Is  my  learned  friend 
giving   evidence  ? 

Mr.  McPherson  :  I  think  we  under- 
stand  it   quite   well. 

Robert  J.  Armstrong,  sworn.  Ex- 
amined by  Mr.   McPherson  :— 

Q. — Where  do  you  reside  ?  A. — 
Gore  Bay. 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation  ?  A. 
— I  suppose  you  would  take  me  as  a 
general  merchant.       I  handle  furniture. 

Q. — Have  you  any  official  connection 
in  Gore  Bay  ?  A. — I  am  a  member  of 
the   Council. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  resided 
there  ?  A. — It  would  be  about  five 
years.  Five  years  this  fall  since  I 
went. 

Q. — But  on  Manitoulin  Island ?  A. 
— About  25  years  on  Manitoufin  Is- 
land. 

Q. — Have  you  known  Mr.  Gamey  ? 
A. — I  have  known  Mr.  Gamey  about  18 
or  20  years. 
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Q. — Politically  how  have  you  known 
him  ?  A. — He  has  be*n  always  a 
strong    Conservative. 

Q. — Have  you   been  anything 
near   neighbor   of    Mr.    Gamey    at    any 

(2910) 
part  of  your  residence  there  ?       A. — I 
was  five  or  six  miles  from  Mr.  Gamey 
until  I  moved  to  Gore  Bay,  and  then  i 
was  ten  miles. 

Q. — You  knew  him  pretty  well  ?  A. 
—  Yes.  sir,  knew  him  well. 

Q. — In  your  business  as  a  general 
merchant,  do  you  have  anything  to  do 
with  any  other  business  besides  mer- 
chandise proper  ?  A. — Well,  1  haye 
carriages  and  waggons,  and  sleigh-, 
and   all    kinds    of  implements^ 

Q. — Were  yotJ  at  any  public  meetings 
that  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Gamey  ? 
A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Which  ones  were  you  pre-e-nt 
at  ?  A. — I  was  at  Gordon  meeting:, 
Ice  Lake,  and  at  two  Gore  Bay  meet- 
ings— his  last  meeting  before  the  29th 
May. 

Q. — When  you  speak  of  two 
meetings  at  Gore  Bay,  what  were  they? 
The  one  the  day  of  the  nomination  ? 
A. — Yes,  and  the  other  his  final  meet- 
ing. I  think  it  is  the  last  meeting  Mr. 
Gamey   had. 

Q. — Immediately  preceding  the  elec- 
tion ?  A. — A  couple  of  days  before 
election. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Gamey  speak  at  "11 
those  meeting-  ?       A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  what  he  said  ?  \. 
— Y'es,  I  was  at  all  the  meetings. 

Q. — Were  you  p-esent  during  all  the 
time  he  was  speaking  ?       A. — Yes.  -ir. 

Q. — Speaking  generally,  will  you  tell 
me   what  position   Mr.    Gamey  to 
reference  to  Mr.  Whitney  and  his 
cy  at  these  meetings  ?     A. — He  showed 
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up  the  Ross  policy,  he  denounced  the 
Government  in  the  hardest  language 
and  he  showed  the  difference  in  their 
two  poliicie-,  the  Ros<  Government 
and  the  Whitney   Government. 

Q. — What   attitude     did   he   taki 
ward-    Mr.    Whitney      and    his   pi  1  icy  ? 
A. — He  said  Mr.  Whitney  had  a  1 
policy  and   it  would  be  better  for   the 
people. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  said  al 
of  those  meetings  from  which  any- 
body could  reasonably  infer  that  it  Mr. 
Gamey  was  elected  he  would  -1: 
the  Ross  Government  of  their  meas- 
ures  or  their  policy  ?  A. —  Not  'he 
slightest. 

Q. — Or  give  the  Ross  Government 
or  policy  or  measun  s  any  independent 
support?  A. — Not  the  slightest  that 
I   heard. 

Q. — Did  you  see  Mr.  Gamey  during 
the    month  ember    la-t  ?     A.-- 

Yes,  sir. 
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Q. — Where  did  you  ?ee  him  ?  A. — 
I  met  him  down  here  in  Toronto. 

Q- — Where  did  you  meet  him  ?  A. — 
Somewhere  around   Simpson-   -tore. 

Q. — On  Yonge  street  in  September. 
When  was  that.'  A. — On  the  9th  Sep- 
tember. 

Q. — What  time  of  day  was  it  ?  A. — 
It  would  be  possibly  abjut  9  o  clock. 

Q. — In  the  morning  or  at  night  ?  A. 
— In  the  morning — in  the  forenoon. 

Q. — Did  any  conversation  take  place 
between  you  ?  A. — Yes,  sir,  there 
conversation. 

'J.— What  was  it  ?      To  what  effect  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  My  learned  friend 
cannot   give  that. 

(.2912) 

Mr.  McPherson:  It  is  leading  to 
something  else. 

Witness:  He  asked  me  if  I  was  going 
t'  1  the  Fair   grounds. 

Mr.  Johnston:  My  learned  friend  has 
no  right  to  give  any  evidence  of  that 
kind,  and  he  knows  it.  It  has  been 
ruled  out  again   and  again. 

The  Chancellor:  He  asked  him  to  go 
to  the  Fair.     He  can  go  as  far  as  that. 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  next  question 
may  be  one  that  is  objectionable. 

Mr.  McPherson:  In  conseejuence  of 
what  was  said  there  was  anything  done 
by  you  and  Mr.  Gamey?  A. — We  ar- 
ranged to  meet  in  the  Fair  Ground  at 
10  o'clock   that   same   day. 

Q. — That  same  morning?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Did  you  meet  at  the  Fair 
Grounds  that  morning  at  10  o'clock? 
A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — At    10  o'clock?     A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — What    time    did  you   get   to   the 
Fair  Grounds?     A. — I  got  there  prob- 
,  ably  about  five  minutes  before  10. 

Q. — And  did  Mr.  Gamey  accompany 
you   there?     A. — No,  he  did   not. 

Q. — What  time  did  he  get  there?  A. 
— Possibly  about  10  or  5  minute-  after 
10.  I  was  there  probably  about  5  ><r 
10  minutes  before  Mr.  Gamey  ar- 
rived. 

Q. — And  would  it  be  after  5  minutes 
after  10  when  he  arrived  there?  A. — 
N<  1.   it   would  not. 

Q. — After  he  arrived  there   whal 

id  he-  do,  if  anything?  A. — Well. 
we  went  around  through  the  grounds 
and    looked    at    the    general      exhibits, 

(3913) 

went  through  the  carriage  shop  and  the 
implement  building  and  the  Main  Build- 
ing and  other  buildings  like  that:  we 
ally  look  at  everything. 
Q. — How  long  were  you  together? 
A. — Possibly    about    three    hours. 

Q. — Did  you  separate  all  all  after 
10  o'clock  for  say  three  hours  or 
ther-  \. — No.   -ir.  we  did  not. 
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Q. — What  time  did  you  separate? 
A. — About  i  o'clock. 

•Q. — Was  that  before  or  after  you 
had  had  your  dinner?  A. — That  was 
after  we  had  had  dinner.  We  had  din- 
ner or  lunch  together. 

Q. — Have  you  any  way  that  you  can 
fix  this  date  as  being  the  9th  Septem- 
ber that  you  met?    A. — Yes,  I  have.  . 

Q. — Tell  me  how  you  fix  that  date? 
A. — Well,  in  the  first  place  I  went  down 
to  McCormick  Machine  Company,  and 
I  got  a  bill  from  them,  I  had  some 
notes  to  turn  in  to  them.  I  was  com- 
ing up  when  I  met  Mr.  Gamey.  I 
had  not  been  to  the  Fair  Ground  yel. 

Q. — Have  you  that  bill  you  got  from 
the  McCormick  Harvesting  Company? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Let  me  see  it,  if  you  please? 
A. — There  it  is.  (Produced.)  Tt  is  a 
bill  of  some  twine  I  got.  We  gener- 
ally have  a  settlement  when  I  come 
down  at  Fair   time. 

Q. — The  bill  is  dated  9th  September, 
1902,  for  $84,  R.  J.  Armstrong,  Gore 
Bay.  Do  I  understand  that  you  receiv- 
ed that  bill  as  it  is  there  from  the  Mc- 
Cormick Harevsting  Company  on  that 
date?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Before  or  after  you  had  seen 
Mr.  Gamey  the  first  time  that  day?  A. 
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Before  I  had  seen  >\Lr.  Gamey  that 
day. 

Q. — Have  you  any  other  means  of 
fixing  the  date  as  being  the  Qth  Sep- 
tember besides  that  bill?  A. — Well.  I 
had  some  business  with  the  Chatham 
people    after    I    left    Mr.    Gamey. 

Q. — Who  were  the  Chatham  people? 
A. — Some  bills  to  turn  in  to  them  and 
cash  and  also  some  money. 

Q. — Who  were  they?  A. — Chatham 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Chatham. 
They  make  wagons  and  sleighs  and 
buggies. 

Q. — Where  did  you  have  this  busi- 
ness with  them?  A. — With  the  Chat- 
ham people  in  their  stand  on  the 
grounds    at   the    Exhibition. 

Q. — They  had  an  exhibit  at  the 
Exhibition?  A. — Yes.  they  always  are 
there  every  year. 

Q. — And  you  were  there  to  trans- 
act business  with  them?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — What  time  of  the  day  did  you 
transact  that  business  with  them'  \. 
— Shortly  after  I  left  Mr.  Gamey,  pos- 
sibly between  1  and  2  o'clock. 

Q. — Was  it  the  same  day  you  were 
there  with  Mr.  Gamey?    A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — And  with  whom,  representing 
the  Chatham  Harvesting  Company,  did 
you  transact  that  business  that  after- 
noon ?  A. — Mr.  Landon,  the  Manager. 
and  Mr.  Merritt  was  there.  He  is 
their  travelling  agent. 


Q. — Have  you  anything  that  you  re- 
ceived that  helps  you  to  fix  that  date: 
A. — L  have  the  receipt  for  the  notes  and 
monies    I    gave. 

Q. — Will  you  produce  that  receipt? 
A. — Yes,  sir,  I  will  produce  it.  (The 
first  receipt  produced  is  marked  Ex- 
hibit 79).  The  second  receipt  produced 
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is  marked  Exhibit  So. 

Q.— This  is  a  receipt  dated  9th  Sep- 
tember, "Received  from  R.  J.  Arm- 
strong the  following  notes,  giving  de- 
tails of  the  notes,  amounting  to  $2501 
Signed  by  the  Chatham  Manufacturing 
Company,  per  W.  R.  Landon."  It  is 
in  two  sheets.  The  amount  of  the 
notes  aggregate  $250,  and  on  the  sec- 
ond sheet  $168.  Both  signed  the  same 
day?  A. — That  is  the  money  I  paid 
them.  One  is  money  and  the  other 
notes. 

Q. — You  say  you  received  that  on 
the  same  day  that  Mr.  Gamey  was 
with  you,  but  later  in  the  afternoon? 
A. — Later  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day. 

Q. — Were  you  at  the  Convention 
where  Mr.  Gamey  was  brought  out  as 
a  candidate?.  A. — Yes,  sir,  I  was  there. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  the  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Gamey  at  that  Convention?  A. 
— Yes.   sir. 

Q. — Without  going  into  close  details. 
can  you  tell  me,  generally  speaking, 
what  Mr.  Gamey  said  in  reference  to 
that  nomination?  A. — Well,  of  course 
he  denounced  the  Goverment  and  their 
mining  policy,  their  timber  policy  and 
their  way  of  spending  raonej'  on  the 
roads,  and  the  way  of  selling  those 
large  tracts  of  timber  to  those  big 
capitalists,  and  different  things  like 
that;  in  fact  they  went  on  to  talk 
many  things. 

Q. — Were  you  at  the  public  meeting 
in  the  evening?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Before  we  pass  from  the  con- 
vention, was  there  anything  said  as  to 
any  qualification  by  Mr.  Gamey  of  his 
acceptance  of  that  nomination?  A. — 
Well,  he  accepted,  of  course,  as  a  Con- 
servative— he  was  nominated  as  a 
Conservative  and  accepted  as  a  Con- 
servative. 

(2916) 

Q. — Was  there  any  qualification  or 
any  reservation  as  to  his  being  inde- 
pendent? A. — Not  the  slightest  at  all. 
We  would  not  stand  a  minute  for  any- 
thing like  that. 

Q. — And  the  Gore  Bay  meeting  is 
the  meeting  that  was  held  on  the  night 
of    the    same    day?      A. — Yes,    sir. 
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Cross-examined  by   Mr.  Johnston: — 

Q. — And  you  say  that  you  are  in  the 
carriage  business  a  little?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — And  you  are  dealing  with  a  good 
many   people?     A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — See  a  good  many  people  from 
time    to    time?      A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Have  an  exhibit  at  the  Fair? 
A. — Xo.  The  people  do,  but  I  do  not 
have  any  exhibit. 

Q. — The  people  you  represent?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Who  are  the  people  you  repre- 
sent? A. — I  represent  the  McCormick 
Harvesting  and  Machine  Company  and 
the  Dougherty  Company.  I  represent 
Octavus  Xewcomb  Piano  Company 
and  the  Chatham  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, the  Tudhope  firm.  \Y.  R.  Gray  & 
Sons  of  Chatham  and  others. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  whom  you 
represented  at  the  Fair?  A. — I  did 
not  represent  anybody  in  particular.  1 
came  down  to  have  a  settlement  with 
them. 

Q. — Were  you  in  charge  of  any  of 
the  departments  at  the  Fair  last  Sep- 
tember?   A. — No,  sir,  I  was  not. 

Q. — Were  you  back  and  forward? 
A. — \7es,  sir. 

Q. — Every  day?  A. — I  was  there  for 
three  different   days. 

Q. — What  three  days  were  you  there? 
A. — On  the  yth,  ioth  and  nth. 

Q. — Give  me  the  days  of  the  week? 
A. — Tuesday,  Wednesdav  and  Thurs- 
day. 

Q. — When  did  yon  come  down?  A. 
— 1  arrived  in  Toronto  about  11.30  on 
Monday. 

Q. — What  hotel  did  you  stay  at?  A. 
— I  stayed  at  a  friend's  that  used  to  live 
at  Gore  Bay.  My  wife  and  sister-in- 
law. 

Q. — You  did  not  stay  at  any  hotel? 
A. — No.  I  always  stayed  at  the  Black 
Bull  Hotel  until  last  fall,  I  went  to 
friends. 

Q. — I  am  speaking  of  the  month  ot 
September?     A.— I   stayed  at  friends. 

Q—  Not  at  a  hotel?  A.— Xo. '  At 
this  friend's  place. 

Q. — Is  it  a  hotel?  A. — Xo,  sir.  it  is 
not. 

Q. — Then,  did  you  stay  at  any  hotel 
during  the  Qth,  ioth  or  nth  Septem- 
ber?    A.— Xo.   sir.    I    did  not. 

•Q. — And  this  9th  day  was  what?  A 
— Tuesday. 

Q- — Out  at  the  Fair  on  Monday? 
A. — Xo.   sir,   I    did   not. 

Q. — Where  had  yon  been  on  Mon- 
day? A. — I  had  been  down  to  the  Mc- 
Cormick shop  and   walked   around   the 
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Q. — What  time  did  you  go  to  the 
McCormick  shop?  A. — Some  time  in 
the  afternoon. 

Q. — What  time?  A. — Some  time  in 
the   afternoon. 

Q.— What        time?  A.— Probably 

about  3  o'clock. 

.  Q. — Certain  to  the  time?    A. — No,  I 
am  not  certain  to  the  time. 

Q. — What  were  you  doing  at  the 
McCormick  shop  on  the  Monday  aft- 
ernoon? A. — I  went  down  to  have  a 
talk  with  the  boys. 

Q.— What  talk?  Business?  A.— 
Yes,    sir,   and   a   talk. 

(2918) 

Q. — You  had  business  at  the  Mc- 
Cormick shop  on  Monday  afternoon? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Important  business  as  far  as 
you  were  concerned  I  suppose?     A. — 

Yes. 

Q. — And  you  don't  know  the  time 
you  were  there?  Where  did  you  go 
after  you  left  the  McCormack  shop? 
A. — I  went  around  the  city  some  place. 

Q. — Where  did  you  go?  A. — Around 
the  city  some  place. 

Q. — Where?  A. — I  do  not  recollect 
where. 

Q. — After  you  got  through  wander- 
ing about,  not  knowing  where,  then 
where  did  you  go  to  that  you  can  re- 
collect?' A. — I  know  where  I  was 
going  all  right. 

Q. — Tell  me  where  you  went  to?  A. 
— Around  the  city  about  my  business. 

Q. — Tell  me  where  you  went  to?  A. 
I  do  not  remember  where  I  went  to. 

Q. — That  is  what  I  say.  Then,  when 
3  u  get  to  a  stage  that  you  do  remem- 
ber where  you  were,  where  were  you? 
A. — 1   can  tell  you  where  I  was. 

Q. — Then  tell  me,  please,  when  you 
pet  at  a  certain  stage  that  you  recol- 
lect where  you  were — tell  me  where  you 
v,  ere?  A. — If  I  had  done  any  business 
at  any  certain  place  on  Monday  1 
could    have    told   you. 

(.Page  2920  follows.) 
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Q. — I  am  asking  you  on  Monday 
afternoon  to  tell  me  a  place,  after  von 
had  been  at  the  McCormick  Harvest 
ing  place,  where  you  went?  A. — I 
spent  most  of  the  time  with  the  boys. 
1  was  down  there  that  afternoon,  and 
I  spent  most  of  the  time  around  with 
the  b 

Q. — Where  were  you  next   after 
were    at      McCormack's?      A.  —  1      may 
have  been  up  town  some  place.     I  may 
bly   have  been   in   Eaton'-   -1 

Q. — 1  do  not  want  "possibly."  W'here 
were   you  as  a  matter  of  memory?     A 
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— I  don't  remember. 

Q. — You  don't  remember?  A. — No, 
I  do  not. 

Q. — Where  was  the  first  time  you 
turned  up  that  day  that  you  recollect 
of   your   locality?     A. — On   what   day? 

Q. — On  Monday,  the  8th  September? 
A. — I  was  at  the  McCormack's,  I  told 
you. 

Q. — Where  was  the  next  time  that 
you  recollect  of  your  existence  in  To- 
ronto?    A. — Possibly  in   Eaton's  store. 

Q. — Not  possibly.  Where  was  it? 
A. — I  will  not  swear.  I  was  in  those 
places. 

Q. — I  will  give  you  from  the  time 
you  left  McCormack's  store  until  12 
o'clock  that  night,  tell  me  the  first 
place  that  you  remember  being,  that 
you  can  swear  to,  after  you  were  ihere 
at  McCormack's?  A.— I  was  at  my 
residence,    of  course,    that   night. 

Q. — When?  A. — I  would  get  there 
at  6  o'clock. 

Q. — When  did  you  get  back?  A. — 
Some  time  about  6  o'clock. 

Q. — Did  you  go  at  6  o'clock?  A. — 
Certainly   I   did. 

Q.— You  did?    A.— Yes. 

Q. — Where  were  you  between 
the       time       you     left       McCormack's 
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people  and  six  osclock  ?  Can  you  tell  ? 
A. — I   was  around  town. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  where  you  were  ? 
A. — I  told  you  I  might  possibly  have 
been  in  Eaton's  store,  or  Simpson's 
store. 

Q. — Or  some  other  place  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  were  either  at  Eaton's  store 
or  some  other  place  ?  A. — I  hay  have 
been  up  in  the  Canada  Furniture  Manu- 
facturing  Company's   store. 

Q. — You  may  have  been  fifty  places 
that  afternoon  ?  A. — No.  I  would  be 
possibly  one  or  two  places. 

Q. — And  you  cannot  name  one. 
Where  did  you  go  in  the  evening  after 
you  got  your  supper  ?  A, — I  may  have 
went  out  walking  around. 

Q- — Where  did  you  go  ?  A. — I  may 
have  went   out  walking  around. 

Q. — Where  did  you  go  ?  A. — I  went 
out  walking  around. 

Q. — Where  to  ?  A. — Around  on  fhe 
streets;  nothing  particular  to  do. 

Q.— What  streets  ?  A.— Different 
streets. 

Q. — Where  ?  Possibly  Queen  or 
Yonge  streets  . 

Q. — Will  you  swear  that  you  were 
on  Queen  or  Yonge  streets  on  the 
Monday  night  ?  A — Yes.   sir. 

Q. — Where  were  you  on  Queen 
street  ?  A. — Up  and  down  Queen 
street. 


Q. — Whereabouts  on  Queen  street  ? 
A. — Up  and  down  it  and  along  it. 

Q. — Near  Bay,  York  or  Simoce  ?  A. 
— No,  I  will  not  swear  to  any  particu- 
lar place. 

Q. — Did  you  get  as  far  as  Yonge 
street  on  Monday  night  ?  A. — I  was 
up  and  down  the  street. 

(2922) 

Q. — Where  you  as  far  as  Yonge 
street  on  the  Monday  night  ?  A. — I 
possibly   was. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  to  it  ?  A. — Y'es, 
sir. 

Q. — Why  didn't  you  swear  to  it  at 
once  ?  A. — I   told  you. 

Q. — Where  did  you  go  on  1  onge 
street  on  Monday  night  ?  A. — Up  and 
down  and  around. 

Q. — How  far  up  Yonge  street  did  you 
go  on  Monday  night  ?  A. — I  will  not 
swear. 

Q. — How  far  down  ?  A. — I  will  not 
swear. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  you  were  on 
Yonge  street  at  all  ?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Which  part  do  you  remember  be- 
ing on  on  Monday  night  ?  A. — I  don't 
remember. 

Q. — Now,  if  you  reached  it  from 
Queen  street,  you  would  know  whe- 
ther you  were  up  or  down,  surely?  Now 
then,  you  went  home.  What  time  did 
you  get  home  that  night  ?  A. — We  gen- 
erally go  in  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock. 

Q. — What  time  did  you  go  home  ?  A. 
I  would  not  swear  to  the  hour.  It  is 
hard  to  remember. 

Q. — You  will  not  swear  to  anything 
on  the  Monday  ?  A. — Because  I  have 
no  date  for  that.  It  is  hard  for  me  to 
remember. 

Q. — You  remember  Monday  as  well 
as  Tuesday.  It  was  the  day  you  came 
to   town  ?   A. — Yes,   I   know   that. 

Q. — Then  on  the  Monday  morning 
where  did  you  go  after  you  got  your 
breakfast — or  Tuesday  morning  I 
should  say  ?  A. — I  went  down  to  the 
McCormack's  room. 

Q. — What  time  did  you  leave  your 
house  ?    A. — Possibly     between     seven 

(2923) 
and  eight. 

Q. — You  left  between  seven  and 
eight  ?   A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  how  long  were  you  at  Mc- 
Cormack's place  that  morning  ?  A. — 
We  would  be  nearly  an  hour  there. 

Q. — Then  you  left  the  McCormack 
place  and  came  where  ?  A. — Came  up 
town. 

Q. — Direct  to  Simpson's  ?  A. — No, 
wandering  around. 

Q. — Where  did  you  go  ?  A. — I  told 
you    I    went   wandering  around. 
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q — Wandering  around.  xA — I  had 
no  particular  place  to  go  to.  I  Was 
wandering  around  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore I  went  to  the  Exhibition.  I  had 
no    particular   place    I    wanted     to   go. 

Q._ Wandering  around  an  hour  or 
two  before  you  went  to  the  Exhibition 
after  you  had  been  at  the  McCormack 
place  ?   A.— Yes.    sir. 

Q. — Are  you  swearing  to  that  as  a 
fact  ?  A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q.— And  a  fact  that  you  cannot  be 
mistaken  about  ?  A.— Yes.  sir. 

Q  —That  you  were  wandering  around 
for  an  hour  or  two  after  you  had  been 
at  the  McCormack  place  ?  A.— Not  an 
hour  or  two  ;  about  an  hour,  I  said. 

q  —What  time  did  you  leave  tor  the 
Exhibition  ?  A.— Possibly  about  half- 
past  nine. 

Q_ \nd  how  long  did  it  take  you 
to  get  out  there  ?  A.— I  do  not  know 
how  long.  As  fast  as  the  car  would 
take  me  there. 

q  —Where  you  wandering  around  on 
the  way  out?    A.— No,  sir.     I  was  on 

the  car. 

Q_ Where  did  you  take  the  car  to 
go  to  the  Exhibition  on  the  Tuesday 
morning  ?  A.— I  do  not  know     exactly. 

(2924) 

q  —Did  you  take  a  Queen,  or  King 
of  Yonge  ?  A.— I  took  the  car  marked 
"Direct  to  the  Exhibition";  that  is  the 
car    1    always    take. 

Q— Was  it  on  Queen  street  or 
King  ?   a.— I    think   it   was    on   Queen 

street.  .     ,  9 

q  —Where  did  you  take  it  from  . 
A— I  don't  remember  exactly  where. 

Q._ Did  you  look  at  your  watch  that 
morning  ?  A.— Yres,  sir. 

Q  —When  did  you  look  at  it  .  A  — 
When  me  and  Mr.  Gamey  made  the 
date.  ,       _„. 

Q._ Where  was  this  ?  A.— When  we 

met.  _      .r 

Q._Where  was  this  ?  A.— On  Yonge 

street. 

Q —Whereabouts  ?  A.— Well,  some- 
where around  Simpson's  store  there. 

Q— Whereabouts  was  it?  A.— Around 
Simpson's  store.  I  am  not  much  ac- 
quainted with  the  streets. 

Q._ Was  it  inside  or  outside  i  A.— 
It  was  outside.  .     . 

Q —You  swore  in  chief  it  was  inside 
Simpson's  store  ?  A.— I  beg  your  par- 
don. 

q._ We  will  see     what  your  answer 

The  Chief  Justice  :  I  thought  he  said 
at  Simpson's  store. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  said  Simpson's 
store. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  You  say  you  did  not 
meet  him  in  the  store  ?  A.— No. 
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Q. — How  far  away  from  Simpson's 
store  did  you  meet  him  ?  A. — I  could 
not  say  exactly.  It  was  around  dose 
to  Simpson's  store. 

Q.— Close  to  the  corner  of  Queen  and 
Yonge  ?  A. — Around  Simpson's  store. 
(2925) 

Q. — About  what  hour  did  you  meet 
him  ?      A. — About  nine  o'clock. 

Q. — Did  you  look  at  your  watch 
then  ?  A. — I  did  not  look  at  my 
watch  when  I  met  him,  but  1  looked  at 
my  watch  when  I  asked  about  the  cer- 
tain  date   we   would   meet. 

Q. — Tell  us  again  what  time  you 
reached  McCormick's  place  as  nearly 
as  you  can  tell  ?  A. — I  was  there 
about  S  o'clock,  possibly  a  little  before 
it. 

Q. — Will  you  tell  me  how  much  be 
fore  it  you  will  give  me  ?  A. — 1 
would  not  swear  to   the  time. 

Q. — Fifteen  minutes  ?  A. — Possibly 
15  minutes. 

Q. — It  is  pretty  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  get  down.  You  had  your 
breakfast  at  what  hour  ?  A. — About 
half-past   seven. 

Q. — Then  you  would  go  down  town. 
The  McCormack  place  is  where  ?  A. — 
At   19  Colborne  street. 

Q. — And  you  had  to  walk  from 
where  ?  A. — I  think  it  was  28  Rich- 
mond  street. 

Q. — You  went  down  there  and  you 
think  vou  got  there  about  8  o'clock  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — You  think  you  got  there  about 
8  o'clock  or  a  few  minutes  before  ?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  met  this  man  about  9 
o'clock  at  Simpson's  ?       A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  were  only  with  him  a 
few  minutes  ?     A. — Just  a  few  minutes. 

Q. — You  swore  that  you  were  about 
an  hour  at  McCormack's  and  that  y  >U 
were  wandering  around  for  about  an 
hour  after  you  left  there  ?  A.— After 
I  left  where  ? 

Q. — After  you  left  McCormack's  ? 
A. — I   did  not  say   I    was   an   hour  at 

2926) 
McCor  mack's. 

Q. — You  deny  it  ?  You  say  you  did 
not  say  it  ?  We  will  see  what  you  did 
say.  A. — I  said  I  was  down  at  Mc- 
Cormack's, and  came  up  and  walked 
around  about  an  hour. 

Q. — I  asked  you  how  long  you  were 
down  there.    Tell  me  how  lonu  3 
now.     We  will  see  what  the  noti 
afterwards  ?      A.— I    was    not    long   at 
McCormack's. 

Q.— How  long  ?  A.— Probably  15  or 
20   minutes. 

Q. — You    say    you    did   not   swear    a 
short  time  ago  that  you  were  th< 
hour  ?       A.-— No.    sir. 

Q_ We  will  see  what  was  taken 
down  ?       A.— All  right. 

Q.— It   will   be     all   right,   no   doubt. 
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And   then    you    were     there   fifteen   or 
twenty  minutes  ?       A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — At  this  place  r      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  look  at  your  watch 
when  you  left  MeCormack's  ?  A. — No, 
I  cannot  say  I  did. 

Q. — Did  you  look  at  your  watch  at 
or  near  Simpson's  ?  A. — I  looked  at 
my  watch  when  Mr.  Gamey  and  I 
made   the   date. 

Q. — What  time  did  you  .-ook  at  your 
watch  ?      A. — Possibly  nine  o'clock. 

Q. — Was  it  after  nine  ?  A. — It 
might  have  been  possibly  a  quarter 
after   nine    o'clock. 

Q. — Why  do  you  say  possibly  a 
■quarter  ?  Alight  have  been  halt-past? 
A. — No,   it   was   not   half-past. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  the  hands  ot 
the  watch  pointing  on  the  face  of  it  to 
a  quarter  past  nine  ?  A. — Well,  be- 
cause I  remember  I  walked  around  a 
while. 

Q. — Listen  to  me,  please.     •  You  saj 
you  looked  at  your  watch,  and  that  you 
could  fix  the  time  ?       A. —  Yes. 
(2927) 

Q. — By  looking  at  the  face  of  the 
watch.  You  saw  the  hand  point  to  a 
quarter  past  nine  ?  Is  that  what  you 
are   swearing  to  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  that  you  rerollect  taking 
out  your  watch,  looking  at  the  face  o. 
it,  and  you  recollect  that  the  minute 
hand  pointed  to  a  quarter  past  nine  ? 
A. — Well,  thereabouts.  I  am  not  swear- 
ing positively  to  the  minute. 
(2928) 

Q. — You  recollect  seeing  the  min- 
ute hand  pointed  to  a  quarter  past 
9  ?  A. — I  won't  say  to  a  minute  or 
5  minutes.  I  say  between  9  and  a 
quarter   past  9. 

Q. — My  question  is,  do  you  recollect 
taking  the  watch  out  of  your  pocket, 
and  looking  at  it,  and  recollecting  to- 
day that  you  saw  that  the  minute  hand 
was  pointing  to  a  quarter  past  9  ?  A 
— No,  sir,  I  will  not  swear  to  a  min- 
ute  or  five  minutes. 

Q. — Nor  ten  minutes  perhaps,  if  it 
came  to  a  matter  of  nicety  ?  A. — 
Possibly  not. 

Q. — Possibly  not  ten  minutes.  Then 
you  only  saw  Gamey  for  a  minute  or 
two  ?       A. — For  a  few  minutes. 

Q. — Where  did  you  go  to  then  ?  A. 
— I  walked  around. 

Q. — Around  up  and  down  ?  A. — I 
probably  may  have  went  into  Eaton's 
store. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  what  you 
probably  did.  I  am  trying  to  get  at 
what  you  really  did  do  ?  A.— I  do  not 
rememDer   what   1    did   do. 

Q- — Do  you  remember  how  long  you 
were  doing  it  ?  A.— Well,  I  walked 
around  until  I  thought  I  would  have 
time  enough  to  go  to  the  Exhibition 
grounds  at  the  appointed  time. 

Q— You  have  got  now  to  9.r5  with 
ten  minutes  to  spare,  and  vou  'walked 


around  probably  into  Eaton's  store. 
How  long  do  you  say  you  were  walk- 
ing arounu  in  Eaton's  store  :  A. — I 
may  have  been  around  15  or  20  min- 
ute-        I   cannot  say. 

Q. — Then  where  did  you  go  from 
Eaton's  store  ?  A. — I  possibly  went 
out    and    maybe   took   a    car. 

Q. — 1  "am   not   asking    vnat   vmi   P°^J 
sibly    di<*.        Wfuit    do    you    remcTfltfer 
doing  ?       A. — I  don  t  remember. 
(2929) 

Q. — You  don't  remember  doing 
anything  ?      A. — No. 

Q. — And  you  don't  remember  how 
long  you  were  in  Eaton's  store  ?  .A. — 
Probably 

Q. — Are  you  guessing  at  it  ?  A. — I 
would  judge  I  was  about  fifteen  min- 
utes. I  know  I  was  around  fifteen  or 
twenty   minutes   before   taking  the  car. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  whether  you 
walked  down  to  King  or  Queen  street 
to  take  a  car  ?    A. — No. 

Q. — No  memory  upon  that  ?  V — 
No. 

Q. — A  moment  ago  you  swore  you 
thought  it  was  a  Queen  street  car  you 
took  ?  A. — I  said  it  was  a  car  mark- 
ed  "To   the   Exhibition." 

Q. — I  asked  you  whether  it  was  a 
King  or  Queen,  and  you  said 
"Queen."  Do  you  take  that  back  ? 
A. — I  never  said  any  such  thing.  I 
said  I  took  a  car  marked  "Direct  to 
the   Exhibition." 

Q. — I  asked  you  if  it  was  on  Queen 
or  King.  What  do  you  say  now  ?  A. 
— I  don't  remember. 

Q. — And  you  couldn't  swear  one  way 
or  the  other  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — -You  may  have  had  to  walk  down 
to  King  street  to  get  an  Exhibition 
car  there  ?     A. — I  do  not  know. 

Q. — You  may  have  had  to  wait  a 
few  minutes  for  a  car  ?  A. — I  may 
have.  During  Exhibition  time  you  do 
not  have  to  wait  long.  There  are  lots 
of  them   on. 

Q. — Get  a  car  within  two  or  three 
minutes  ?  A. — Yes,  or  probably  less 
than   that. 

Q- — Do  you  remember  that  morning 
how  long  it  took  you  ?  A. — I  don't 
remember.  I  remember  going  to  the 
grounds. 

Q- — Do  not  forget  that  ;t  is  0.15  or 
thereabouts  when  you  spoke  to  Gamey. 
Then  you  took  a  car  out  to  the  Exhi- 
bition grounds  and  walked  from  the 
car  terminus  to  where  ?  A. — It  is  a 
few  rods. 

(2930) 

Q- — And  did  you  buy  your  ticket  ? 
A. — You  get  your  ticket  as  you  pass 
through    first. 

Q. — Did  you  buy  it  there  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  having  got  inside,  where 
did  you  go  ?  A.— I  stood  around  in- 
side the  gates. 

Q. — Stood  around  for  how  long  ?  A. 
—I  was  probably  there  five  or  ten. 
minutes. 
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Q. — Probably  fifteen  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — Five  or  ten  minutts.  And  what 
were  you  doing  there  ?  A. — Waiting 
for  Mr.  Gamey. 

Q. — And  after  having  waited  there 
he  turned  up  ?  A. — Yes,  sir  ;  he 
came. 

Q. — Did  you  look  at  your  watch 
then  ?  A. — Well,  I  looked  at  my  watch 
when  I  got  to  the  grounds. 

Q. — You  looked  at  your  watch  at  the 
time  that  you  got  to  the  grounds.  Do 
you  recollect  what  the  watch  told  you  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  recollect  exactly  the  time 
that  you  got  to  the  grounds  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — By  recalling  the  look  of  the 
watch.    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  the  minute  hand  pointed  to 
what?  A. — I  will  not  swear  to  the 
minute.  It  was  between  five  minutes- 
he  got  there  about  10  o'clock  or  possi- 
bly five  minutes  past  10. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  that.  You 
said  you  looked  at  the  watch  and  re- 
member the  time  from  that,  and  I  am 
asking  you  where  the  minute  hand  of 
the  watch  pointed  when  you  looked  at 
it  ?  A. — I  will  not  swear  positively  to 
the  minute. 

(2931) 

Q. — You  will  not  swear  that  you  re- 
collect what  it  pointed  to  ?  A. — I 
know  it  was  nearly  10  o'clock. 

Q. — You  will  not  swear  where  the 
minute  hand  of  the  watch  pointed  to  ? 
A. — No,  not  exactly,  but  I  will  swear  it 
was  not  more  than  five  minutes  past  10. 

Q. — Now,  I  have  you  on  until  hall 
past  10  on  your  own  story.  However, 
that  is  a  matter  of  argument.  Do  you 
know  how  long  it  takes  to  go  from 
Eaton's  store  to  the  Exhibition  ?  A. 
— I  do  not,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  any  idea  ?  A. — I 
have  not,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  turn  to  the  left  hand 
when  you  got  out  near  the  end  of  your 
iourney  towards  the  Exhibition  or  did 
you  go  straight  ahead?  A. — You  go 
straight  ahead  after  you  leave  the  car. 
The  fair  ground  is  on  the  left. 

Q. — Did  you  go  under  a  subway  on 
the  way  to  the  Exhibition — through  a 
subway  ?  A. — I  don't  remember.  I 
think  we  did  go  through  a  subway. 

Q. — Was  that  the  first  time  you  had 
been  at  the  Exhibition  ?  A. — That  was 
the  first  time  last  year.  No,  I  had 
been  there  before.  I  come  down  every 
year.     Tt  was  the  first  time  last  year. 

Q. — Where  did  you  go  after  you  met 
Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. — I  went  inside.  I 
told  you  T  walked  around  for  five  or 
ten  minutes. 

Q. — Outside    or    inside    the    gate    be- 
fore Mr.  Gamey  came  ?    A. — T  said  in- 
side the  pate.     T  «tood  there. 
Q. — Inside   the    gate  ?     A. — Yes.    sir. 
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Q. — Then  where  did  you  go  with  Mr. 
Gamey  ?  A. — Went  to  see  the  general 
exhibits  on  the  grounds. 

Q. — You  went  around  that  morning  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Look  at  your  watch  again  that 
morning  ?     A. — What  morning  ? 

Q. — On  the  morning  of  the  9th  ?  A. 
—What  time  ? 

Q. — Any  time  in  the  morning  ?  A. — 
I  told  you  I  looked  at  it  about  9 
o'clock. 

Q. — You  cannot  swear  what  time  it 
was  ?  A. — I  will  swear  within  five  or 
ten  minutes. 

Q. — You  could  not  swear  what  time 
it  was  by  the  fact  of  looking  at  your 
watch  ?  A. — I  will  not  swear  to  the 
minute. 

Q. — You  understand  me.  Look  at 
the  time  here  ?    A. — I  see  your  watch. 

Q. — You  see  the  time  by  that  watch  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Therefore  you  could  tell  by  the 
watch  what  time  it  is,  assuming  the 
time    to    be    correct  ?     A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — And  you  would  say  by  the 
watch  it  was  25  minutes  to  1  ?  A .  — 
Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  you  would  recollect  that 
fact  by  looking  at  that  watch  ?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — So  you  could  not  mistake  five 
or  ten  minutes  in  that  ?  A. — No. 
Still,  a  year  and  eight  months  from 
now   T  might  not  remember. 

Q. — I  am  amazed  you  can  remember 
anything  within  half  an  hour  of  the 
time.  It  is  your  wonderful  memory 
that  is  amazing  me  ?  A. — Within  five 
or  ten  minutes  of  the  time. 

Q. — A  matter  of  no  moment,  five 
or  ten  minutes  one  way  or  the 
other  in  a  matter  of  time. 
You     are  not     making     any     moment 

(2933) 

of  a  matter  of  5  or  10  minutes  one 
way  or  the  other?  A. — No.  I  would 
not  swear  positively  to  5  or  10  min- 
utes. 

Q. — Then,  in  order  to  protect  your 
conscience,  you  will  not  make  it  IS 
minutes,  so  as  to  be  sure?     A. — N 

Q.Will   not   make    it    tj   even"       \ 
10  minutes,    I    think,    is    the  outside. 

Q. — You  would  not  make  it  11  eith- 
er?   A. — No. 

Q. — You  would  not  make  it  1 1  "J  \ 
—No. 

Q. — You  stop  at  10  and  swear  point 
blank  at  10  minutes  as  the  limit?  \ 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  are  swearing  thai  as 
a  matter  of  memory?     A. — Yes,   <ir. 

Q. — A  year  afterwards,  nearly,  or  at 
least   8   months?     A. — Yes. 

Q  —  And  the  first  time  that  yon 
thought  of   this    time    \va*s    when    near- 
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'est  the  occurrence  ?  A. — Well,  I  have 
generally  thought  over  it. 

Q. — Will  you  answer  my  question. 
When  was  the  first  time  that  you  re- 
called the  question  of  time  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th — what  was  the  first 
occasion?  A. — I  would  not  swear  to 
any  particular  day. 

Q. — How  long  ago  is  it  since  you 
first  recalled  to  your  mind  the  occur- 
rence of  the  9th  September — to  fix  the 
time?  How  long  ago  is  it?  A. — It  is 
last  winter  some  time.  I  generally 
thought  over  the  time  Mr.  Gamey  and 
I  went  to  the  different  exhibits  and 
talking  to  people. 

Q. — What  occasion  had  you  for  talk- 
ing about  the  time  being  10  o'clock  or 
10  minutes  past  10,  or  any  time?  A. 
— I  did  not  talk  to  anybody  anything 
about  the  time. 

(2934) 

Q. — What  occasion  had  you  for  re- 
calling it  to  your  mind  that  it  was  10 
minutes  past  ten  upon  a  certain  day 
you  saw  him  at  the  Fair?  A. — I  had 
no  reason. 

Q. — When  did  it  first  come  to  your 
mind  that  it  was  10  minutes  past  10 
that  you  saw  him  on  the  9th?  A. — Saw 
him  where? 

Q. — When  did  it  first  come  to  your 
mind?  A. — I  did  not  say  10  minutes 
past  10,  I  said  5  minutes. 

Q. — A  gentleman  of  5  minutes,  we 
have  of  course  to  be  exact.  5  minutes 
past  10.  You  told  me  a  moment  ago 
you  would  not  swear  to  10  minutes 
either  way.  Now,  tell  me  when  it  first 
came  to  your  mind  that  that  was  the 
exact  time?  A. — I  remember  distinct- 
ly Mr.  Gamey  and  I  were  to  meet 
there  at  10  o'clock,  and  T  was  there 
a  little  before  and  he  was  there  a  few 
minutes  afterwards. 

Q. — Tell  me  when  it  first  came  to 
your  recollection  that  occurrence — that 
he  was  there  at  10.05?  A. — It  was  al- 
ways in  my  mind. 

Q. — Tell  me  when  you  first  thought 
about  it  since  that  occurrence?  A. — 
I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q. — What  was  the  occasion  for 
thinking  about  it  since  that  occurrence? 
A. — Of  course  I  did  business  with  the 
Chatham  people  and  the  McCormick 
people  that  day. 

(2935) 

Q. — What  occasion  was  there  for 
your  recalling  10.05  as  the  time  that 
Gamey  got  to  the  Exhibition  grounds? 
A. — There  was  nothing  particular. 

Q. — What  was  the  first  date — the 
first  time  that  you  had  occasion  to 
recall  10.05  as  being  the  hour?  A. — 
It  was  always  fixed  in  my  mind. 


Q. — When  was  the  first  time  that 
you  had  occasion  to  recall  it?  A. — I 
don't  remember.  It  was  all  fixed  in 
my  mind. 

Q. — Why  should  it  be  fixed  in  your 
mind?     A.— Why  shouldn't  lt? 

Q.— Why  should  it  be  fix"ed  in  your 
mind — 10.05 — Gamey  at  the  Exhibition? 
A. — I  did  not  say  10.05.  I  said  10 
o'clock. 

Q. — Why  fix  it  in  your  mind?  A. — 
Because  that  was  the  hour  we  were  to 
meet  there. 

Q- — What  was  the  importance  of 
that  date  above  any  other  date?  A. — 
I  don't  know. 

Q. — What  was  the  reason  for  fixing 
it  in  your  mind  beyond  any  other 
date?  A. — Because  that  was  the  first 
day  I  was  at  the  Exhibition,  and  I  did 
business  with  them,  and  it  was  the  only 
day   I  was  with   Mr.   Gamey. 

Q. — Why  fix  the  exact  time?  What 
was  the  reason  for  that?  A. — Because 
I  fixed  the  time  of  getting  there  and 
going  through  the  exhibits. 

Q. — Tell  me  an  occasion  when  you 
fixed  a  time  .with  anybody  else?  A. — I 
cannot  say  that  I  did.  I  did  not  meet 
anybody  in  Toronto  that  went  to  the 
Fair. 

Q. — Take  your  whole  past  life,  and 
name  a  time  when  you  fixed  a  date, 
and  the  hour  to  meet  anybody  else? 
A.-— Well,  if  I  was  home  and  found 
writings 

C2936) 

Q. — Take  your  whole  past  life,  I 
am  not  conning  you  to  this  day,  or 
this  year.  Take  your  whole  past  life 
and  fix  a  day  that  you  can  say  there 
was  an  appointment  at  a  certain  hour, 
and  you  can  swear  it  was  kept  at  that 
hour?     A. — I  don't  remember. 

Q. — There  is  not  one  in  your  life  you 
can  recall  ?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — And  yet  you  have  made  appoint- 
ments? A. — I  cannot  say  that.  I  think 
that    is    the    first    I    ever    made. 

Q. — First  appointment  you  ever 
made    in   your   life?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — With  anybody?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  swear  to  that  seriously? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — You  never  made  an  appoint- 
ment during  the  whole  of  your  past  life 
to  meet  anybody  at  a  certain  hour,  or 
at  a  certain  place?  A. — I  might  in 
my  younger  days,  but 

Q. — You  have  sworn  you  never  did? 
A. — Lately  I  never  did.  I  never  made 
any  this 

Q. — Take  the  last  fifteen  years.  How 
old  are  you?     A. — 34. 

Q. — For  the  last  14  years,  from  the 
time  you  were  20  years  of  age,  to  the 
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present  time,  do  you  swear  that  you 
never  made  an  appointment  for  a 
certain  place  at  a  certain  time  with 
anybody  during  all  that  time?  A.— 
No,   sir,  I  will  not. 

Q. — You  will  not  swear  that?  A. — 
No,  sir. 

Q- — Then  you  did  not  swear  what 
was  true  a  minute  ago?  A. — 1  meant 
this  last  year  or  so.  A  person  can- 
not recollect   their  whole  life. 

(2937) 

Q. — i  give  you  the  last  five  years. 
Name  another  instance  in  which  you 
made  an  appointment  ?  A.— I  will 
not   name   any. 

Q. — Did    you    make    any    during    the 
last   five   years,   except   the   Gamey   ap 
pointment  ?       A. — I  don't  remember. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ?  A. 
— I  don't  remember. 

Q. — A  safe  answer,  "don't  remem- 
ber." Why  do  you  remember  thi -  so 
well  if  you  cannot  remember  anything 
else  ?  A. — I  have  already  told  you 
why. 

Q. — Are  you  a  married  man  ?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Ever  make  an  appointment  with 
your  wife  to  meet  anywhere  ?  A.-- 
No,   sir. 

Q. — Did  she  ever  make  an  appoint- 
ment   with    you  ?        A. — No,    sir. 

Q. — During  the  whole  of  your  mar- 
ried life  ?      A. — I  am  not  married  long. 

Q. — Ever  make  an  appointment  to 
meet  anybody  at  your  store  ?  A. — 
No,  I  cannot  say  that  I   have. 

Q.— Do  not  know  that  you  have. 
And  you  are  a  man  of  one  appoint- 
ment, according  to  your  story — the 
Gamey  appointment  ?  A. — I  remem- 
ber distinctly  the  Gamey  appointment. 

Q.— You  are  a  man  of  one  appoint- 
ment, namely,  the  Gamey  appointment? 
A. — I    remember    that. 

Q. — And  that  is  the  only  appoint- 
ment you  remember  in  the  whole 
course  of  your  life  ?  A. — That  is  the 
only  appointment  I  remember  making 
— yes. 

Q. — And  if  you  live  to  be  ioo,  you 
would  never  forget  that  appointment? 
A. — I   do  not  know.       I   might. 

Q. — I  thought  you  would  remember 
it  ?       A. — I    do   not   kn  >w. 

Q. — Don't  you  think  you  would  re- 
member it.  the  time  and  the  hour  ?  A. 
— I    might — I    do    not    know. 

(2938) 

Q. — How  long  have  you  been  mar- 
ried ?  A. — I  have  been  married  three 
years. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  you  had  no  ap- 
pointment lor  that  purpose  at  all  ?  A. 
— Oh.    yes. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  what  hour  ? 
A. — I  do  not  think  that  is  any  of  your 
business. 

Sl'O 


Q. — Do  you  remember  the  hour  :  A. 
— Yes. 

Q. — Then  in  the  afternoon,  where 
did  you  go  after  one  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day ?  A. — Well,  I  went  to  the  Tud- 
hope  firm  and  the  Chatham  firm. 

Q. — I  thought  you  were  there  in  the 
morning,  according  to  your  story  be- 
fore ?       A. — I    did   not   say   I   was. 

Q. — I  said  I  thought  you  were  there 
in  the  morning,  according  to  your 
story  before.  I  may  be  mistaken. 
What  do  you  say  ?  A. — I  was  not 
there,   and   I    did  not  say   it. 

Q. — I  am  mistaken,  am  I  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — And  what  time  did  you  leave  the 
Exhibition  that  day  ?  A. — I  stayed 
on  the  grounds  that  dav. 

Q.— All  day  ?      A.— Yes. 

Q. — Not  all  night  ?  A.— I  stayed  On 
until  after   the   grand   stand   show. 

Q. — At  what  time  ?  A. — Ten  or 
eleven   o'clock. 

Q. — Cannot  you  tell  me  within  an 
hour  when  you  left  ?  Tell  me  within 
an  hour  when  you  left  the  'grounds  ? 
A. — I  cannot. 

Q. — At  what  hour  ?  A. — Eleven 
o'clock. 

Q. — That  you  swear  to  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Eleven  o'clock  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  looked  at  your  watch  ?  A. 
— No,  I  did  not  look  at  my  watch. 

(2939) 

Q.- -How  do  you  know  it  was  iz 
o'clock  ?  A. — Because  I  know  that 
that  is  the  time  the  grand  stand  sets 
out. 

Q. — That  is  the  only  ground  you 
have  for  saying  it  ?  A. — That  is  about 
all. 

Q. — You  left  at  eleven  o'clock,  and 
you  are  guessing  at  that  because  you 
think  the  grand  stand  gets  out  at  that 
time.  Had  you  ever  been  at  the 
grand  stand  before  ?  A. — Yes,  sir, 
every   year. 

Q. — And  where  did  you  go  after 
that  ?     A. — I  went   to   my   residence. 

Q. — And  the  next  morning  what  did 
you  do — Wedne>day  ?  A. — I  walked 
around  town. 

Q. — Up      and    down      again  ?         \ 
Down   at    my   ordinary   business. 

Q. — Where  did  you  go  on  the  Wed- 
nesday morning  is  my  question  ?  A. 
— I  do  not  remember  where  I  went. 

Q. — You  don't  remember  where  you 
went.  What  time  did  you  leave  your 
boarding  house,  or  your  fnen  1's 
place  ?  A. — Probably  seven  or  eight 
o'clock. 

Q. — I  want  the  time  according  to 
your  memory  ?  A.— I  do  not  know 
exactly  to  a  hall  an  hour.  Sometimes 
a  person  stays  in  longer  than  other 
times. 

Q. — Quite    so,    and      unless     thei 

something  at  the  time  to  fix  it  in  your 
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mind,  you  are  not  likely  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  times,  are  you  ?  A. — 
No,   I   do  not  think  so. 

Q. — Name  one  place  on  Wednesday 
morning  that  you  went  to  ?  Go  on 
please  ?  Name  one  place  on  We  I- 
nesday  morning  that  you  went  to'  ?  A. 
— I   could  not  say. 

Q. — You  could  not  say.  Oh,,  come. 
A    man    with    the    wonderful    memory 

(2940) 

cannot  say.  Name  one  place  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  that  you  went 
to  ?       A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Where  ?  A.— To  the  Exhibi- 
tion grounds. 

Q. — That  is  the  one  thing  you  re- 
member ?       A. — Yes,   sir4 

Q. — But  Wednesday  afternoon  is  a 
blank,  so  far  as  your  memory  goes  ? 
A. — I  think  I  went  to  the  Exhibition 
grounds  about  ten  o'clock  or  nine 
o'clock. 

Q. — About  nine  or  ten.  Why  can- 
not you  fix  the  hour  nearer  than  that? 
A. — I   generally   go  about   nine   or  ten. 

Q. — Why  cannot  you  fix  it  within  ten 
minutes  or  five  minutes?  A.--  I 
could   not. 

Q. — Who  went  with  you  ?  A. — .My 
wife. 

Q. — Was  anbody  at  the  Exhibition 
that  morning  ?  A.— I  don't  remem- 
ber.      I  occasionally  meet  od  1  people. 

•Q. — Did  you  or  did  you  no:  ?  A. — 
I   don't   remember. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  st  y  at  the 
Exhibition  on  Wednesday  ?  A. — Well, 
I  stayed  there,  I  think,  until  probably 
six  or  seven  o'clock. 

Q. — Cannot  you  give  me  nearer  than 
an  hour  ?       A. — No. 

Q. — Did  not  stay  for  the  grand  stand 
that  night  ?       A.— No. 

Q. — Where  did  you  go  en  We  'nes- 
day  evening  ?  A. — I  was  at  three 
operas  while  in  Toronto,  1  nd  I  don't 
remember  what  nights  I   went. 

Q. — You  don't  know  whether  you 
went  to  the  opera  on  Wednesday  night 
or  Tuesday  night  ?  A. — 1  went  on 
Wednesday  night.  I  was  on  the 
grounds   on   Tuesday  night. 

Q. — You  don't  know  where  you  went 
on  Wednesday  night  ?  A. — I  said  1 
thought   I   went  to   the   opera. 

Q. — Do  you  know  which  opera  you 
went     to  ?  A. — No,       I      do       no\ 

(2941) 


I  went  to  the  Toronto  and 
and    there    is    another    one 


know  that, 
to  Shea's, 
now. 

Q—  Not  the  Star  ?  A.— I  am  not 
familiar  with  them.  There  are  six  or 
seven.     I  went  to  three  of  them. 

Q. — And  on  Thursday  where  did  you 
go — Thursday    morning  ?  A. — I    do 

not  remember  exactly. 


Q. — Do  not  remember  what  time 
you  were  there,  either  ?     A. — Where  ? 

Q. — Where  you  did  go  to,  wherever 
it  was  ?  A. — Oh,  I  may  have  went  out 
walking  around.  I  may  have  stayed  in 
the  house  for  an  hour  or  so. 

Q. — Up  and  down  again,  wandering 
up  and  down.  Then  where  did  you  go 
on  Thursday  afternoon  ?  A. — I  was  in 
the    Exhibition    grounds. 

Q. — Again  on  Thursday  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — What  time  did  you  go  there.  ? 
A. — Well,  probably  about  nine  or  ten 
o'clock. 

Q. — I  am  speaking  of  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon ?  A. — I  told  you  I  went  there 
that  day. 

Q.— Thursday  afternoon  T  am  ask- 
ing you  where  you  went  ?  A. — I  was 
with  the  Tudhope  people,  and  around 
amongst  the  different  people  I  had 
business    with. 

Q. — You  have  no  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  it  as  a  day,  or  as  an  occur- 
rence, have  you  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  can  you  tell  me  what  time 
you  saw  the  Tudhope  people  on 
Thursday  afternoon  ?  A. — Probably 
about   three   o'clock,    or   four   o'clock. 

Q. — Three  or  four  o'clock  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Cannot  you  give  me  within  five 
or    ten    minutes  ?     A. — No. 

(2942) 

Q. — Take  Thursday  morning.  Can 
you  give  me  any  time  within  five  or 
ten  minutes  of  where  you  were  ?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — Take  Wednesday.  Can  you  give 
me  any  time  within  five  or  ten  min- 
utes  where    you   were  ?     A.— No. 

Q. — Take  Tuesday.  Can  you  give  me 
any  time  within  five  or  ten' minutes,  ex- 
cept in  the  Gamey  matter,  where  you 
were  ?     A. — No,  I  cannot. 

Q. — Take  Monday.  Can  you  give  me 
within  five  of  ten  minutes  any  time 
where  you  were  on  the  Monday  ?  A. 
— T    arrived   in    Toronto   at   11.30. 

Q. — Tf  the  train  was  on  time  ?  A. — ■ 
Yes. 

Q. — Was  it  on  time  that  morning,  be- 
cause we  can  ascertain  that  ?  A. — T 
think    it    was. 

Q. — Give  me  where  you  were  during 
the  course  of  the  day  on  the  Monday  ? 
Any  place  within  five  or  ten  minutes  ? 
Can   you   do   it  ?     A. — No. 

O. — Now,  we  have  got  you  four  days 
in  Toronto,  and  10  or  10.05  is  the  only 
hour  you  can  fix  during  the  four  days, 
96  hours.  Now.  where  is  the  cheque  for 
$168  ?  A. — T  have  it  in  my  safe  in 
Gore   Bay. 

(2943) 

Q. — We  will  ascertain  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle later  on  just  what  the'  date  of  that 
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cheque  is.  What  day  do  you  say  it 
is  ?     A. — 9th  September. 

Q. — That  you  swear  to  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  the  bank  book  will  show 
that  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — The  bank  account  will  show  it 
was  9th  September  ?  A. — I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  bank  account. 
It  would  have  to  go  to  Gore  Bay.  I 
give  a  cheque  on  the  Hurst  Bank  in 
Gore   Bay. 

Q. — Did  you  bring  your  cheque  to 
Toronto  ?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Were  these  bills  made  out  wait- 
ing for  you  to  call  for  them  ?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — Were  they  made  out  while  you 
were  there  ?     A. — Y'es. 

Q. — By  whom  ?     A. — Mr.   Landon. 

Q. — And  made  where  ?  A. — At  their 
little  office  there. 

Q— Whereabouts  ?  A. — On  the  Ex- 
hibition grounds. 

Q. — What  time  of  the  day  were  they 
made  out  ?     A. — It  would  be  between 

1  and  2  o'clock. 

Q. — And  you  were  carrying  your 
cheque  book  around  in  your  pocket 
with  you  ?  A. — I  did  not  have  my 
cheque  book.  I  tore  out  a  couple  of 
cheques. 

Q. — Did  you  have  your  cheque  book 
with  you  ?    A. — No. 

','.  ii  <••  hi  le    "t    r-lieques 

along,  one  of  them  to  use  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  this   account  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — On   the   grounds  between   i   and 

2  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  was  a  rather  important 
matter,  paying  your  bill  ?  A. — That 
was  all  right.  That  is  the  way  I  al- 
ways pay  my  accounts — with  cheques. 

(2944) 

Q. — And  this  paper  came  to  you  fold- 
ed up,  I  suppose,  in  that  way,  just  as 
you  got  it  ?  A.— No.  I  folded  it  my- 
self possibly. 

Q. — Did  you  fold  it  ?  A. — I  believe 
I  did. 

Q. — Did  you  or  did  you  not  ?  A. — I 
do  not  remember.  They  always  hand 
it  to  me   in   a  sheet  like  that. 

Q—  That  is  folded  as  if  it  went 
through  a  letter  ?  That  is  the  way  I 
folded    it. 

Q. — The  way  I  show  you  now  ?  A. — 
I  expect  it  is. 

Q.— Was  it  ?     A.— I  expect  it  is. 

Q.— Then  how  did  it  gel  folded  the 
other  way  if  that  is  the  way  you  folded 
it  ?  How  did  it  get  folded  in  that 
shape  ?  A. — You  can  fold  it  any  way 
you  want  to. 

Q. — Then  how  did  you  get  it  fold- 
ed the  other  way?  How  did  it  get 
folded  in  that  shape  ?  A. — You  can 
fold  it  any  way  you  want  to. 

Q. — TTow  is  it  that  the  paper  itsell 
got  folded  ?  A.— T  do  not  see.  Tt 
folds    easily. 
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Q. — When  did  you  fold  it  that  way  ? 
A. — I  do  not  remember. 

Q. — You  cannot  give  me  within  five 
or  ten  minutes  ot  the  hour  ?  A. — I 
simply  folded  the  paper  and  put  it 
in  my  pocket. 

Q. — There  is  the  position  in  which 
it  folds  naturally,  and  that  is  an  en- 
velope   size.      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  when  did  you  fold  it  dif- 
ferently ?  A. — I  might  refer  to  it  in 
my  business. 

Q. — Where  did  you  keep  it  ?  A. — 
In  the  safe. 

Q. — No  occasion  to  fold  it  in  any 
other  that  the  way  you  got  it  ?  A. — 
I  might. 

Q. — There  was  no  occasion  to  ?  A. 
— No.  Mr.  Landon,  the  Manager,  will 
swear  to  it,  and  also  Mr.  Merritt. 

(2945) 

The  Chancellor  :  Perhaps  we  had 
better  adjourn  for  an  hour.  You  can 
get  the  information  you  want,  and  we 
will   adjourn  until   2  o'clock. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  thought  we  were  go- 
ing to  examine  the  books  this  after- 
noon,   my    Lord. 

(Adjournment.  1  p.m.  until  2  p.m.) 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 
Wednesday,  May  13th,  1903. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  have  finished  with 
this   witness. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.   McPherson  : — 

Q. — Are  you  well  acquainted  with 
the  city  ?    A. — Not  very  well. 

Q. — You  come  here  perhaps  often  a 
year  ?  A. — Generally  once  a  year.  1 
come  here  at  Exhibition  time. 

Q. — That  is  about  the  only  time 
you  are  here  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q.— And  does  your  acquaintance  in 
the  city  depend  upon  your  annual  trip? 
A. — That  is  all. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  directions 
here,  which  is  east  or  west  ?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q. — Or  north   or   south  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — And  what  about  your  acquaint- 
ance with  the  streets  ?  A. — I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  streets. 
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Q. — Yrou  know  Yonge  street?  A. — 
I   know  where   Yonge   street   is. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  the  street  for  in- 
stance— the  corner  where  Simpson's 
is?  Do  you  know  the  street  at  the 
corner?     A. — No,  I  would  not  --wear. 

Q. — Do  you  know  which  is  Queen  or 
King  street?    A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  Simp- 
son's is  on  the  corner  of  Yonge  and 
Queen  or  Yonge  and  King?1  V  No, 
I  would  not  swear. 

Q. — My  learned  friend  asked  you. 
speak-iim  about  Wednesday,  the  10th 
September,  whether  you  met  anybody 
vou   knew.      He    did   not    say    that   vou 
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knew,  but  whether  you  met  anybody 
at  the  Exhibition  grounds  on  Wed- 
nesday?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  meet  anybody  out  there 
that  you  knew?  A. — Well,  I  met  sev- 
eral people  but  I  do  not  remember 
what   days   I    met  them   on. 

Q. — Cannot  place  the  days?    A. — No. 

Q. — Now,  as  to  the  folds  and  creases 
that  appear  in  these  documents.  What 
receptacle  did  you  have  them  in  to 
bring  them  here  to"  Court?  A. — I  do 
not  know. 

Q. — Where  did  you  carry  them?  A. 
— 1  had  it  in  this  pocket-book. 

(2947) 

Q. — Wrould  it  have  gone  into  your 
pocket-book  if  it  had  not  been  folded 
up  ?    A. — Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Where  is  your  pock- 
et-book?    A. — There    it   is. 

Q. — About  six  inches  long. 

Mr.  McPherson:  It  would  have  to 
be  folded  in  some  way  before  it  would 
go  into  the  pocket-book,  I  suppose? 

The  Chancellor:  The  next  witness. 

Mr.  McPherson:  That  is  all  we  have 
to-day. 

Mr.  Johnston:  You  have  Mr.  Hall 
here  to-day. 

Mr.  McPherson:  We  are  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  go  over  the  books.  Mr. 
Hall  of  the  firm  of  Stratton  &  Hall  is 
here.  He  has  a  trunk  full  of  books 
and  papers  here.  I  left  here  with  the 
impression  that  my  learned  friend  had 
not  finished  his  cross-examination.  I 
have  nothing  more   at  present. 

The  Chief  Justice:  We  did  not  know 
Mr.  Johnston  had  finished. 

The  Chancellor:  I  thought  we  were 
going  away  with  the  idea  that  Mr. 
Butcher  was  going  to  look  up  the  text 
of   what   this   man   had    said. 

The  official  stenographer  then  read 
certain  portions  of  the  evidence  of  the 
last  witness. 

The  Chancellor:  Have  you  nothing 
to  go  on  with,  Mr.  Johnston? 

Mr.  Johnston:    No,   my    Lord. 

The  Chancellor:  Then,  what  do  you 
expect  to  be  ready  with  to-morrow? 
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Mr.  Johnston:  I  have  really  noth- 
ing. I  have  nothing  at  all.  This  is 
as  I  understand  reply.     I  am  waiting. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  there  is  this 
question  of  Mr.  Jones.  Jones  is  to 
be  examined.  Counsel  ought  to  know 
about  these  things.  Then  there  is 
this  mass  of  books. 

The  Chief  Justice:  I  saw  a  gentle- 
man very  much  resembling  Mr.  Jones 
out  in  the  hall. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  think  that  is  true. 
I  think  he  is  here.  I  expected  to  get 
instructions  last  night  in  reference  to 
Mr.   Tones,  and   see  what   the   evidence 


really  is.  I  had  an  appointment  with 
some  railway  matters  that  took  me 
until  11  o'clock  at  the  Rossin  House, 
and  I  was  not  able  to  see  him.  To 
be  frank,  your  Lordships,  that  is  the 
whole  trouble.  It  is  my  fault,  per- 
haps, in  that  respect;  but,  I  will  see 
him  this  afternoon,  so  that  if  there  is 
nothing  ready  I  will  put  him  in  in  the 
morning,  and  get  rid  of  that  part. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  you  will  be 
ready  to  go  on  with  him  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

The  Chief  Justice:  You  will  be  able 
to  announce  whether  you  are  going  to 
call    Mr.    Gamey. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Mr.  Blake  is  con- 
sidering that.  I  do  not  know  what  his 
views  on  that  are. 

Then  there  are  two  or  three  other 
witnesses  I  expected  to  have  had.  One 
is  from  Ottawa,  one  from  North  Bay, 
and  I  have  been  informed  there  are 
three  coming  from  Manitoulin  Island 
on  a  particular  point  that  has  not  been 
touched  upon  yet.  Whether  they  are 
en  route  or  not  I  am  not  able  to  say 
at  the  moment. 

The    Chancellor:    I    suppose   we   had 
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better  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  Johnston:  If  it  has  not  been 
touched  upon,  it  cannot  be  in  reply. 

Mr.  McPherson:  It  has  been  touch- 
ed upon,  but  not  touched  upon  in  reply. 
(Adjournment  2.10  p.m.  until  10  a.m. 
May   14th,   1903.) 

(2950) 
TWENTY-SECOND  DAY. 

May  14th,  1903.  10  a.m. 
The    Chancellor  :    Now.    shall   we   go 
on  ? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Mr.  Hall  of  Stratton  & 
Hall;  my  Lords,  the  solicitors  for  Mr. 
Stratton,  has  been  here  for  some  davs, 
with  all  his  books,  cheques,  papers,  and 
so  on.  I  understand  that  his  papers, 
and  so  on.  affecting  Mr.  Stratton's 
private  accounts,  were  examined  yester- 
day, and  that  Mr.  Hall  was  permitted 
to  go  home.  I  should  like  to  know  now 
whether  it  is  intended  to  call  Mr.  Hall 
or  not,  because  we  would  have  him  here 
in  order  to  avoid  any  further  delay. 
Mr.  Ritchie.  I  think,  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Pherson, made  the  examination. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  did  not  make  the  ex- 
amination. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Mr.  Ritchie,  or  Mr. 
McPherson.  one  of  them  made  the  ex- 
amination yesterday,  and,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  expressed  themselves  as  satis- 
fied, but  I  want  to  know  so  that  there 
will  be  no  further  difficulty. 

The  Chancellor  :  We  ought  to  have 
it   expressed   in   court  and  understood. 
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How  is  that  ?  Do  you  wish  to  examine 
Mr.   Hall  ? 

Mr.  McPherson  :  What  Mr.  Johnston 
says  about  my  having  examined  the 
books  is  quite  correct,  I  did  ex- 
amine the  books  yesterday,  but  as  Mr. 
Ritchie  was  busy  at  the  Ontario  Bank, 
we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  con- 
ferring as  to  whether  Mr.  Hall  will 
be  required  as  a  witness  upon  any- 
thing except  the  items  appearing  in  his 
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books.  I  am  not  able  to  say  at  this 
moment,  my  Lord,  whether  my  learned 
leader  would  desire  to  put  Mr.  Hall  in 
the  box  on  anything  else,  but  I  will 
let  my  learned  friend  know  at  once. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  should  like  to  bring 
him  here  without  delay,  if  he  is  to  be 
called. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  suppose  there  is 
no  chance  of  the  argument  taking  place 
this  week  ? 

Mr.    Ritchie  :   Oh.  no. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  wish  very  much, 
Mr.  Blake,  if  you  are  leading,  that  this 
argument  should  begin  on  Wednesday 
instead  of  Thursday. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  should  like  it  very 
much,  but  there  was  a  case  partly  tried 
at  Sandwich,  and  that  was  adjourned 
over  until  the  18th.  I  had  undertaken 
to  be  there  long  before  this  Gamey 
matter  was  commenced.  I  have  been 
wiring  to  try  and  get  a  discharge  from 
my  retainer,  but  I  have  just  got  a  wire 
stating  they  will  hold  nic  to  it. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  have  heard  from 
Brockville.  and  there  is  a  very  short 
list  there. 

Mr.   Blake  :  I  have  done  my  best. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  find  I  will  be  eas- 
ily through  at  Brockville,  so  that  we 
could  begin  on  Wednesday.  If  the  ar- 
gument could  begin  on  Wednesday  I 
would  like  it.  If  your  engagements  pre- 
vent that,  of  course  it  cannot  be  helped. 

-Mr.  J.  H.  Moss  :  I  m  appearing,  my 
Lords,  on  behalf  of  the  Ontario  Bank. 
Mr.  Ritchie  attended  yesterday  at  the 
office  of  the  hank  here,  and  examined 
the   result   of  the   researches  that   have 
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been   made  in   answer  to  the  questions 

laid  before  the  bank,  and  1  think  was 
satisfied  that  the  information  then  ask- 
ed lor  had  been  obtained;  in  fact,  a 
good  deal  of  the  information  that  had 
been  obtained  was  Mated  t,,  be  useless. 
Mr.  Ritchie  then  asked  for  some  fur- 
ther information  from  the  Toronto 
branch  only,  and  steps  are  being  taken 
to  furnish  that  information,  but  it  is 
Of  such  a  character  that  it  will  involve 
the  personal  attention  of  the  account- 
ants and  the  receiving  teller,  and  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  carry  that 
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on  except  after  office  hours.  There- 
fore, I  am  afraid,  from  what  the  ac- 
countant tells  me.  that  the  likelihood 
is  that  the  information  will  not  be 
available  for  your  Lordships  before 
Friday  evening. 

The  Chancellor  :  Still,  if  it  obtained 
this  week,  we  will  be  able  to  close  the 
evidence. 

Mr.  Moss  :  I  think  the  evidence  ul- 
timately given  will  not  occupy  more 
than  a  few   minutes. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  1  may  say  I  have  gone 
over  all  the  branches,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  my  learned  friend  had  not 
got  returns  from.  I  am  satisfied  with 
all  these,  with  the  exception  of  two. 
I  pointed  out  certain  matters,  and  Mr. 
Barwick  admitted,  of  course,  as  to  one 
of  them,  explanation  would  be  required. 
If  my  learned  friend  permits  that.  I  will 
ask  the  manager  of  the  branch  bank  as 
as  to  an  item  included  in. his  report. 

Then,  I  may  say,  I  have  narrowed 
it  down  to  the  nth.  We  have  de- 
monstrated how  many  hundreds  and 
fifites  have  gone  out,  down  to  the  day 
upon  which   it   is  said  to  be    paid,   and 
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it  is  narrowed  down  to  two  cheques. 
As  to  those  two,  I  propose  making  an 
inquiry  to-day.  Then  I  asked  Mr. 
Barwick  to  give  us  the  details  for  the 
8th,  9th  and  10th,  similar  to  what  he 
has  given  for  the  nth.  1  was  pre- 
pared to  go  on  last  night  through  the 
books,  but  Mr.  Barwick  had  to  go  to- 
Ottawa,  and  said  he  would  prefer  to 
have  the  accountant  make  a  statement. 
In  the  mantime  I  wish  to  say.  so  far 
as  Mr.  Barwick  and  Mr.  Bartlett  are 
concerned,  they  have  given  me  every 
facility.  I  asked  that  the  accountant, 
or  the  paying  teller,  might  be  relieved, 
and  Mr.  Barwick  thought  that  that 
could  be  done,  so  that  the  information 
could  be  prepared  ready  for  thi -  af- 
ternoon. Sir.  Bartlett  seemed  to  think 
that  could  be  done.  That  is  the  last 
information    I   had. 

Mr.  Moss  :  They  found  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  without  disarranging 
the  whole   working  of  the  bank. 

The  Chancellor  :  Well,  it  will  just 
stand  in  that  way.  in  the  hope  that  you 
will  complete  this  by  Friday  evening. 
you  say  ? 

Mr.    Moss  :    Yes.   my   Lord. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Will  your  Lordship 
name  some  time  on  Friday  ?  1  am  quite 
willing  to  apoint  any  time  on  Friday 
t"  make  the  inquirv. 

Mr.  Moss  :  1  will  let  my  learned 
friend  know  later  in  the  day. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Then  I  could  determine 
at    once   whether   there   is   anything 
moment    to   be    gone    into. 
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Mr.  Riddell  :  Mr.  Moss  will  let  us 
both  know. 

Mr.    Moss  :    During   the   day. 

(2954) 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  And  if  it  is  possible 
to  get  it  done  to-day  I  hope  my  learn- 
ed  friend  will   do   it. 

Mr.  Moss  :  The  record  of  what 
transpired  between  the  bank  and  my 
learned  friend,  I  think  your  Lordship 
directed  that  should  be  filed — the  re- 
cord of  what  transpired. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  That  is,  the  cor- 
respondence ? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  have  seen  all  the 
correspondence. 

Mr.  Moss  :  Your  Lordship  direct- 
ed that  it  should  be  filed. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  That  will  be  ex- 
hibit  81,    Mr.    Grant. 

Mr.  Grant  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  (Mark- 
ed Exhibit  81.) 

The  Chancellor  :  Now.  having 
cleared  off  all  these  preliminaries,  what 
have  we  to  do  as  the  work  of  the  day  ? 
Have  your  witnesses  come.  Mr.  Mc- 
Pherson  ?  Have  your  witnesses  come 
from  Manitoulin,  or  Peterborough,  or 
Ottawa,    or   wherever   it   was  ? 

Mr.  McPherson  :     I  have  some  here. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  understood  Mr. 
Jones  was  to  be  examined  this  morn- 
ing.   ' 

Mr.  Johnston  :  He  was  to  be  ex- 
amined after  your  witnesses  are 
through.  I  will  examine  him  some 
time  to-day,  but  go  on  with  your  wit- 
nesses. Let  us  close  up  one  branch 
of  the  case  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  understand  Mr. 
Blake  came  up  because  he  expected  he 
would   be   called  this   morning. 
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William  Cavanagh.  sworn.  Examin- 
ed  by    Mr.    McPherson  : — 

Q. — Where  do  you  reside?  A. — 
North  Bay. 

Q. — -What  is  your  occupation  ?  A. — 
C.P.R.  conductor. 

Q,— Do  you  know  Mr.  R.  R. 
Gamey  ?    A.- — I  know  him  to  see  him. 

Q. — Did  you  see  him  in  January  this 
year  ?  A. — Not  that  I  remember.  I 
cannot  say  I  remember  seeing  him  in 
January. 

Q. — You  cannot  remember  seeing 
him  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — Do  you  keep  any  record  of 
travellers  who  travel  on  passes  on  your 
train  ?     A. — Yes.    sir. 

Q. — Have  you  the  record  here  for 
the  month  of  January  of  this  year  ?  A. 
— T  have. 

Q. — Will  you  produce  that,  if  you 
please  ?  Have  you  any  record  there  of 
pass   No.   Q-168  ?     A.— I  have  ;   yes. 

Q. — T  do  not  want  to  put  in  Mr. 
Gamey's  pass.  I  just  wish  to  put  in 
the  information  that  the  pass  is  dat- 
ed  


Mr.  Juhnstuii  :  My  learned  friend 
cannot  prove  it  in  that  way.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  that  is  Mr.  Gamey's 
pass. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  suppose  you  are 
entitled  to  have  it  exhibited. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  have  it  formally  proved.  Is 
that  pass  something  he  would  recog- 
nize on  the  train  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  He  can  say  it  is 
Q-168.  He  can  say  that  he  was  travel- 
ling on  that.  \ou  can  prove  it  after- 
wards. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Is  that  a  pass  on 
the  C.P.R.  ?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Describe  to  their  Lordships 
what  pass  this  is  ?  A. — C.P.R.  period- 
ical  pass. 
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Q. — Issued  to  whom  ? 
Mr.  Johnston  :     The  pass  speaks  :or 
itself. 

Mr.       Robert      Roswell 


He  can  put   in   a 


\\  itness  : 
Gamey. 

The    Chancellor 
copy. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  A  copy  can  be  put  in. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Good  until  the 
31st  December,   1903  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q. — What  is  the  number  of  that 
pass  ?     A.— Q-168. 

Q.  What  record  have  you  in  your 
book  as  to  that  pass  ?    A. — Q-168. 

Q. — What  date  ?  A. — No.  7,  Janu- 
ary 14th. 

Q. — 14th  January  what  year  ?  A. — 
1903. 

Q. — Travelling  between  what  points  ? 
A. — North  Bay  and  Spanish. 

Q. — And  what  train  ?    A.- — Train  No. 

7- 

Q. — What  time  of  day  does  that  train 
run  between  those  points  on  that  date, 
14th  January  ?  A. — Leave  North  Bay 
at  9.30  and   Spanish  at  2.03. 

The  Chancellor  :  Day  or  night  ?  A. 
— In  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Due  at  Spanish  ? 
A. — 2.02.  I  think. 

Mr.    Johnston  :      P.M.?      A.— Yes. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Does  this  entry 
you  have  there  recall  to  your  mind  see- 
ing Mr.  Gamey  on  that  day  ?  A. — It 
does  not.     I  do  not  remember  him. 

Q. — Would  you  have  passed  any- 
body on  that  pass,  not  Mr.  Gamey  ? 
A. — No.    I   would   not. 

Q. — Did  you  know  Mr.  Gamey  at  the 
time  on   the   14th  January  ?     A. — T  did. 

Q. — Did  you  assure  yourself  that  it 
was  Mr.  Gamey  who  was  travelling  on 
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that  pass  that  day  ?  A. — Well,  we  al- 
ways make  sure,  if  we  know  them, 
that  it  is  the  right  party  that  handles 
the    pass. 

Q. — What  precautions  do  you  take  to 
protect    the    railway    in    that    regard  ? 
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Do  you  ask  to  see  the  pass  ?  A. — 
Always. 

Q. — Make  them  produce  the  pass  ? 
A. — Produce  the  pass. 

Q. — And  that  was  done  in  this  case, 
was   it  ?     A. — In  this  case. 

The  Chancellor  :     Is  his  name  on  the 


Yes.  my  Lord. 
I    have    nothing   to 


pass  ? 

Mr.  McPherson 

Mr.   Johnston  : 
ask   him. 

Charles  R.  Atkinson,  sworn.  Exam- 
ined by  Mr.  McPherson  : — 

Q. — Where  do  you  reside  ?  A. — At 
present  in  Little  Current. 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation  ?  A. 
Barrister. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Mr.  R.  R.  Gamey  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Were  you  present  at  some  of  the 
meetings,  and  did  you  hear  him  speak  ? 
A. — Yes,  I  was  present  at  four  meet- 
ings. 

Q. — During  the  election  campaign  ? 
A. — Where  he  was  present. 

Q. — And  were  you  present  at  meet- 
ings where  you  heard  him  speak  ?  A. 
— Yes.   sir. 

Q. — Will  you  tell  us  the  names  of 
the  meetings  that  you  were  present  at 
where  Mr.  Gamey  spoke  in  your  hear- 
ing ?  A. — Well,  one  was  at  Gore  Bay: 
Mr.  Gamey.  Dr.  Fell,  and  myself;  and 
at  Long  Bay,  Mr.  Gamey  and  myself: 
at  Mills  Township.  Mr.  Gamey.  Dr. 
Fell,  and  myself;  and  at  Gordon.  Mr. 
Hearst.  Mr.  Gamey.  and  myself. 

Q. — Now.  did  you  hear  Mr.  Gamey 
speak  personally  at  all  these  meet- 
ings ?     A. — All   except    Long   Bay. 
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Q. — And  under  what  circumstances 
was  it  that  you  did  not  hear  him 
speak  there  ?  A. — Well.  Mr.  Gamey 
wanted  me  to  close  that  meeting,  and  it 
was  the  night  before  the  election,  and 
T  was  anxious  to  get  back.  I  spoke 
and    then    left    the    meeting. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  him  speak  all  of 
his  -peech  at  the  other  three  meetings  ? 
A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Speaking  generally,  and  without 
going  too  much  into  detail,  can  you 
tell  me  whether  Mr.  Gamey  in  his 
speech  that  night  alluded  to  Mr. 
Whitney  and  his  policy,  and  what  the 
allusions  were  ?  A. — Well,  generally 
he  spoke  with  a  view  to  inducing  the 
people    to   support    Mr.    Whitney. 

The  Chancellor  :  Long  Bay  was 
the  night  before  the  polling  ?  A. — 
Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  And.  speakincr 
generally,  what  attitude  did  he  take  to- 
wards the  Ross  Government  and  their 
policy  ?  A. — Well,  he  denounced 
them. 

Q. — An  attitude  of  opposition  ?  A 
— An   attitude   of   opposition. 
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Q. — Can  you  say  from  what  you 
heard  Mr.  Gamey  say  on  those  occas- 
ions whether  any  person  could  reason- 
ably infer  that  if  Gamey  were  elected 
he  would  support  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment, or  their  measures  or  their  pol- 
icy ?     A. — Not   at   all. 

Q. — That  is  that  he  would  not  ?  A. 
— That  he  would  not. 

Q. — Could  such  an  inference  be  rea- 
sonably drawn  from  what  he  said  ? 
A. — I    should   not   think   so. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Gamey  on  any  of  those 
occasions  speak,  in  case  he  was  elect- 
ed, of  giving  an  independent  support 
to  the  Ross  Government  or  their 
measures  ?     A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — Was  anything  said  by  Mr. 
Gamey  at  any  of  those  meetings  from 
which  it  could  be  reasonably  inferred 
that  he  meant  if  elected  to  give  an  in- 
dependent support  to  the  Ross  Gov- 
ernment or  their  measures  ?  A. — I  do 
not  think  so,  sir. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Johnston  : — 

Q. — Did  he  talk  measures  at  all  or 
did  he  talk  party  all  the  time?  A. — 
No,  he  talked  measures. 

Q. — And  what  was  it  he  was  going 
to  support,  party  or  measures?  A. — 
He  was  going  to  support  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Whitney,  so  he  advocated. 

Q. — Was  he  going  to  support  the 
party  or  the  measures?  A. — I  should 
judge  he  was  going  to  support  the 
party. 

Q. — No  matter  what  the  measures 
were?  A. — I  believe  so.  I  believe  he 
is   that   strongly   Conservative. 

Q. — No  matter  how  bad  the  measures 
were  or  how  bad  the  policy,  lie  would 
support  it  if  it  came  from  the  right 
party?  A.— I  would  not  go  that  far, 
that  if  the  measures  were  bad  he 
would  support  them. 

Q. — You  tell  me  that  you  believe 
you  would  go  so  far  as  to  support  the 
party  without  reference  to  the  meas- 
ures. Now.  I  am  asking  you  a  sim- 
ple question?  A. — Well.  I  modify  that 
statement,  that  he  would  go  so  far  as 
to  support  the  party?  If  the  measures 
were  bad  I  cannot  say  what  he  would 
do. 

Q. — Did  he  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
no  matter  what  the  measures  were,  if 
he  were  elected  he  would  support 
Whitney?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  ho  go  so  far  as  to  say.  T  am 
going  down  there  to  support  the  best 
measures  for  the  interests  of  Mani- 
toulin0  A. — No.  he  did  not  say  that. 
I  never  heard  him  make  that  state- 
ment. 

Q. — You  have  sworn  he  never  said 
that.  Now.  can  you  swear  that  he 
never  said    it   or   do   von   say  that   yofl 
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never    heard   it? 
heard  it. 


A. — I    say    I      never 
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Q. — That  is  as  far  as  you  will  go? 
A. — That  is  as  far  as  1  will  go. 

Q. — Did  he  say  there  was  loo  much 
partyism  in  politics?  A. — I  do  not 
know  that  1  ever  heard  him  make  that 
statement. 

Q. — Will  you  say  he  did  not  say 
that?  A. — 1  will  not  say  he  did  not 
say  it. 

Q. — Did  he  say  that  he  believed  in 
the  Whitney  policy  as  being  the  best 
for  the  country,  but  that  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned  he  was  going  to  support 
the  best  measures  for  the  country  ac- 
cording to  his  idea  and  the  best  meas- 
ures for  Manitoulin?  A. — No,  he 
never  made  that  statement  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  that  would 
lead  you  to  believe  that  that  was  his 
position?    A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Elected  as  a  Conservative  of 
course,  but  going  to  support  the.  best 
measure  ior  tiic  country  ?  A. — No, 
sir. 

Q. — So  that,  according  to  your 
statement  what  he  said  at  the  meet- 
ings was,  support  Whitney  first,  last 
and  every  time?  A. — Well,  I  pre- 
sume  

Q. — Was  it  or  was  it  not?  A. — I  be- 
lieve it  was. 

Q. — And  no  matter  what  the  meas- 
ures were — we  come  back  to  it  again — 
according  to  your  evidence,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  measures  were,  Whitney 
first,  last  and  every  time?  A. — Well, 
unless  they  were  bad 

Q. — Was  that  his  position?  A.— 
No;  unless  they  were  bad  measures 
which  he  could  not  support,  and  that 
was  for  Mr.  Gamey  himself. 

Q. — Did  he  say  unless  they  were  bad 
measures  he  would  support  them?  A. 
— Not  those  words,  nor  words  to  that 
effect. 
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Q. — What  words  did  he  use  ?  A. — I 
cannot  recall  the  words  he  used,  but 
he  did  not  use  those  words  or  words 
to  that  effect. 

Q. — What  words  did  he  use  in  ref- 
erence to  the  support  of  Mr.  Whitney? 
As  a  lawyer  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
answer  that  question.  What  words  did 
he  use?  A. — Well,  I  cannot  tell  you 
the  exact  words.  I  can  give  you  the 
gist  of  them.  That  was,  he  was  going 
to  support  the  Whitney  Government  if 
Whitney  was  returned  to  power. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  to  give  me  the 

1  words    that   he    used    in    reference      to 

supporting     Mr.   Whitney.      What    did 


he  say?    A. — 1  cannot  recall  the  words 
— the  exact  words  he  said. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  the  exact  words 
and  you  know  it?  A. — 1  am  telling 
you  all  that  I  possibly  can  tell  you, 
that  he  was  going  to  support  Mr. 
Whitney. 

Q. — Is  that  all  you  remember  of  it? 
A. — All  I  remember  generally. 

Q. — Of  perhaps  an  hour's  speech? 
A. — I  said  with  regard  to  Whitney's 
policy,  excepting  that  he  went  into 
details  of  Mr.  Whitney's  policy. 

Q. — Give  me  a  detail  he  went  into 
at  Gore  Bay?  A. — Well,  he  took  up 
the  same  subject  at  all  the   meetings. 

Q. — Take  Gore  Bay?  A. — He  dealt 
largely  first  with  the  policy  of  the  Ross 
Government  as  to  the  pulpwood  con- 
cessions,   and    colonization    roads. 

Q. — What  else?  A. — Timber  limits 
and  the  mining  policy  mainly. 

Q. — Go  on?  A. — And  then  he  ad- 
vocated Mr.  Whitney's  policy,  that  is 
about  all  I  can  remember,  and  an- 
swered attacks  made  upon  himself. 
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Q. — That  was  the  drift  of  his  speech? 
A. — That  was  the  drift  of  his  speech. 

Q. — All  these  matters  affected  Mani- 
toulin, more  particularly  roads,  min- 
erals, timber,  pulpwood?  A. — 1  do  not 
know  that  mining  did. 

Q. — No  mining  in  Manitoulin?  A. 
— Very  little — not  that  I  know  of. 

Q. — No  mining  on  the  north  shore? 
A. — That  is  on  the  north  shore.  I 
thought  you  had  reference  to  the 
Island. 

Q. — I  am  talking  of  the  District  of 
Manitoulin?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Mining  was  an  important  ele- 
ment in  that  election?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  timber?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  so  were  roads?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Roads  being  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant.   I    suppose?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Now,  you  know  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  roads  play  no  part  in  poli- 
tics in  the  frontier  counties?     A. — No. 

Q. — You  know  that  as  a  fact,  and 
that  when  you  discuss  roads  you  are 
discussing  matters  connected  with  new 
constituencies?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  that  was  made  a  very 
prominent  feature  in  all  these  Mani- 
toulin   elections?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  therefore  what  was  best  in 
the  matter  of  roads  would  be  best  for 
Manitoulin  and  the  adjoining  consti- 
tuencies as  apart  from  the  older  places? 
A. — Well,  in  any  unorganized  district. 
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constituencies: 


A. — Yes,    sir. 
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Q. — And  therefore  the  question  of 
colonization  roads  would  be  largely  a 
local  question  amongst  those  constit- 
uencies?    A. — I   presume  it  would. 

Q. — Timber — you  know  there  is  no 
timber  up  there  in  Ontario,  south,  for 
instance,  of  Orillia?  It  is  all  north  of 
that  practically?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  know  that  the  large  bulk  of 
the  mining  policies  affect  that  district 
west?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  so  with  pulp — all  north  of 
a  certain  line?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — In  the  newer  constituencies  na- 
turally?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Because  they  are  not  in  the 
cleared-up  places.  So  that  the  subjects 
that  were  discussed  as  we  have  heard 
from  other  witnesses  during  that  cam- 
paign were  subjects  peculiar  to  Mani- 
toulin  and  the  newer  constituencies? 
A. — Well,  so  far  as  Mr.  Gamey  was 
concerned  they  were. 

Q. — And  we  have  heard  as  to  others, 
too.  Now,  let  me  see  again  how  far 
Mr.  Gamey  went  in  this  matter.  Did 
he  take  the  position  that  he  opposed 
the  Government  in  any  measures,  nn 
matter  what  they  were?  A. — No,  I 
cannot  say  that  he  did. 

Q. — You  cannot  say  that  he  did. 
There  was  no  condition  of  things  con- 
sidered by  which  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment would  be  returned  to  power?  A. 
— I  beg  your  pardon. 

Q. — There  was  no  such  condition  of 
things  considered  or  anticipated  by 
which  the  Ross  Government  might  be 
returned  to  power?  A. — I  do  not  quite 
apprehend  you,   Mr.  Johnston. 

Q. — The  basis  of  the  whole 
contention        was  that         Whitney 
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would  be  elected  to  power  ?  That  was 
the  belief  ?  A. — We  believed  that  and 
talked  it. 

Q. —  1  merely  want  to  get  at  the  rea- 
son for  the  talk  and  therefore  when 
you  were  talking  of  supporting  the 
Government,  and  so  on,  that  was  the 
Whitney  Government  ?  A. — No,  1 
never  heard  Mr.  Gamey  state  the  Whit 
ney  Government,  he  always  stated  that 
he  anticipated  Mr.  Whitney  would  be 
returned  to  power,  and  if  Mr.  Whitney 
was  returned  to  power  he  would  sup- 
port him. 

Q. — That  he  would  then   support  the 
Government    in    power,    being       Whit 
ney's  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q- — That  was  the  position  lie  was 
taking  ?       A. — As   .1   member. 

,Q. — Was  the  position  ever  taken  if 
the  other  thing  should  hapren  ?  A. — 
Well— 

Q.— Was  that  taken  ?  A.— All  I  can 
say  as  to  that,  Mr.  Johnston,  is  that 
Mr.  Gamey  at  the  meetings  that  T  at- 
tended  was  very   violent — 
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Q—  I  am  not  asking  you  that  ?  A. 
— Against  the  Ross  Government,  and 
said  he  would  not  iwpport  them  under 
any  circumstances. 

Q. — No  matter  whether  tiny  were 
good  or  not  ?  A. — No,  I  did  not  say 
that.  He  was  not  referring  to  Mani- 
toulin. 

Q. — Under  no  circumstances  ?  A. — 
He  used  those  words,  but  he  had  no 
reference  to  measures.  He  1  id  state 
at  one  meeting  I  think — no,  I  am 
wrong — it  was  not  him — it  was  Dr. 
Fell. 

Q.— We  have  had  Dr.  Fell's  testi- 
mony. So  we  need  not  repeat  that. 
Then,  do  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Gamey   was   taking   this   position,    if    1 
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am  returned  or  elected  and  the  Ross 
Government  elected  I  won't  support 
anything  at  all  that  comes  from  the 
Ross  Government,  I  am  such  a  bitter 
party  man  I  will  not  support  anything 
that  comes  from  them  ?      A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — That  was  not  his  position  ?  A. 
— No,  sir  ;  he  did  not  take  that  posi- 
tion. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  if  he  had  gone 
down  to  Toronto  as  a  member,  with 
the  Ross  Government  largely  support- 
ed, and  the  Ross  Government  bringing 
in  measures  for  the  benefit  of  Manitou- 
lin,  and  New  Ontario  generally,  v  U 
would  have  thought  he  was  doing  right 
if  he  had  supported  those  measure-  ? 
A. — I  would  have  thought  so,  if  they 
were  good  for  the  island. 

Q. — I  am  assuming  that.  A. — I 
would  have  thought  so — yes. 

Q. — And  there  was  nothing  that  Mr. 
Gamey  said  that  would  prevent  him 
from  doing  the  same  thing  ?  A. — 
Why,    no. 

Q— -Certainly  not.  The  whole  test 
then  being,  what  kind  of  mea-ures 
they  were  ;  if  they  were  good  he  would 
be  entitled  to  support  them,  i;  they 
were  bad  he  would  be  justified  in  vot- 
ing against  them  ?  A. — I  pre>ume 
so. 

Q. — That  is  no  doubt  the  fact.  That 
will   do. 

Re-examined    by    Mr.    McPherson  :— 

Q. — If  Mr.  Gamey  had  said  anything 
at  any  of  these  meetings  when 
heard  him  speak  from  which  an  inrer- 
ence  could  be  drawn  that  he  would  give 
an  independent  or  any  support  to  the 
Ross  Government  or  their  measures 
or  their  policy  would  you  have  heard 
it?  A. — Yes,  sir.  I  c<">ul<l  not  help 
but  hear  it.  because  I  was  paying  p  r 
ticular  attention   to  what   he  ('id   say. 

Q. — Were  general  Provincial  affairs 
dealt    with    during    the    campaign  3     A. 


Yes. 
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Q. — To    what    extent     as      corn; 
with    local    references    to    Manitoulin  ? 
A.— Well,   generally. 
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Q. — As  much  said  about  Provincial 
matters  as  there  was  about  Manitou- 
lin  ?       A. — Every    bit. 

Q. — General  policy  of  the  Opposi- 
tion ?  A. — Yes,  the  general  pol.cy  ot 
the  Opposition. 

The  Chancellor  :  Now,  your  next 
witness. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Just  one  mnment, 
my  Lord.  There  are  some  other  wit- 
nesses from  Manitoulin  I  understand, 
but  they  have  either  just  arrived,  or 
not  in  the  room,  1  am  not  sure  whi^h. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Have  them  called, 
please. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  T  do  not  even 
know  their  names.  They  telegraphed 
they  were  here,  or  on  their  way,  but 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  call  them,  for 
I  have  no  instructions  as  to  them  yet. 
One  of  my  learned  friends  is  out  try- 
ing to  get  instructions,  or  making  a 
search   for  them. 

The  Chancellor:  There  was  some  man 
from   Ottawa. 

Air.  McPherson  :  He  is  not  here,  and 
will  not  be  here  until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. I  have  a  telegram  from  there. 
He  cannot  be  here  until  to-morrow 
morning.  Another  from  the  north 
cannot  be  here  until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. I  will  call  Mr.  Verrel.  He  said 
he  was  afraid  he  could  not  be  here  un- 
til   ii    o'clock. 

The  Chief  Justice 
come  here  when  it 
venience  ? 

Mr.    McPherson  : 
could  not  be  here, 
town.       I   told  him  he  would  have  to 
stay  away  on  his   own   responsibility. 
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Mr.  Johnston  :  Are  there  no  sub- 
poenaes  served  ? 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Yes,  there  was  a 
subpoena    served. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Verrel  called,  but  not 
present. 

The  Chancellor  :  Is  there  anything 
else  ? 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Why  should  we 
come  back  to-morrow  for  one  or  two 
witnesses,  spinning  this  out  from  day  lo 
day.  The  witnesses  ought  to  be  fin- 
ished   to-day. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  I  have  done  every- 
thing 1  humanly  could  do  to  have 
them  here. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  No  doubt.  They 
seem  to  come  when  it  suits  them,  in- 
stead of  when  they  are  ordered  to 
come. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  1 
am  sorry,  indeed,  that  that  should  be 
the  case. 

The  Chancellor  :  Are  you  going  to 
call  Mr.  Gamey  ?  Mr.  Blake  was 
considering  that,  we  were  told,  several 
days.  We  may  as  well  get  on  with 
something. 


Do  people  just 
suits  their  con- 
He      told    me    he 

He    was     out  ot 


Mr.  Blake  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  I  have 
considered  it.  I  was  only  waiting  un- 
til Mr.  DuVernet  came  to  make  the 
statement.  I  find,  my  Lord,  that  the 
examination  and  cross-examination  of 
Mr.  Gamey  has  been  so  full  that  it  has 
covered  any  and  every  point,  excepting 
that  matter  in  respect  of  which  it  is 
alleged  that  proceedings  might  be  tak- 
en against  him.  That  is  the  only  mat- 
ter which  I  personally,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  do  not  consider  to  be  ma- 
terial to  the  main  issue  in  the  case. 
So  far  as  that  is  concerned  I  may 
state.  after  conference  with 
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my  learned  friend  Mr.  DuVernet,  that 
he  did  not  think  it  was  reasonable,  with 
these  proceedings  virtually  over  the 
head  of  Mr.  Gamey,  that  he  should  be 
examined  as  to  those  points.  I  am  not 
saying  anything  about  my  own  posi- 
tion as  to  that.  But  I  certainly  am 
not  going  to  interfere  between  Mr. 
Gamey  and  his  solicitor  in  respect  of 
it. 

The  Chancellor  :  So  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  in  the  conduct  of  this  inves- 
tigation, you  do  not  propose  to  call  him 
now  ? 

Mr.    Blake  :    No,    my   Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  Thinking  it  is  all 
covered  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  The  very  full  cross-ex- 
amination by  my  learned  friend,  in  ad- 
vance, seemed  to  have  touched  every 
possible  point  on  which  evidence  could 
be  given. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  think  we  will  ask 
Mr.  Gamey  to  come  in  the  box. 

Robert  Roswell  Gamey.  recalled  by 
the  Court  : — 

Witness  :  Mr.  DuVernet  is  out  of 
town  to-day. 

The  Chancellor  :  Q.— This  statement 
you  prepared  for  the  House,  Mr. 
Gamey,  you  told  us,  I  think,  you  were 
several  days  in  preparing  it  ?  (Refer- 
ring to  Exhibit  35.)  How  long  were  you 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  this  ?  A. 
— I  should  think,  my  Lord,  I  began  to 
prepare  it  at  least  ten  days  before  I 
left  home. 

(2969) 

Q. — How  many  days  would  you  be 
occupied  in  the  preparation  of  it  al- 
together, do  you  think  ?  A. — I  wrote  a 
portion  at  a  time,  my  Lord  ;  perhaps 
I  would  not  likely  be  more  than  a  day 
or  two. 

Q. — I  do  not  mean  how  many  days 
putting  them  altogether,  but  over  how 
may  days  did  your  work  extend  in 
the  preparation  of  it  ?  A. — Well,  I 
think,  as  I  say,  I  began  it  quite  ten 
days    before    I    left    home,    and    wrote 
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portions  of  it  perhaps  at  different  days. 

Q. — Fourteen  days  ?  Would  that  cov- 
er it  ?  A. — Oh,  quite  so. 

Q. — But  is  that  too  much  or  too  lit- 
tle ?  A. — That  is  rather  too  much,  I 
think. 

Q. — How  many  days  would  you  put 
it  that  you  were  engaged  at  it  ?  A. — 
I  was  not  engaged  longer  perhaps  than 
an  hour  or  two  on  any  particular  day. 

Q. — But  how  many  days,  taking  an 
hour  or  two,  or  longer,  do  you  say — 
how  many  days  were  you  engaged  at 
it  ?  A.- — I  would  not  say  over  ten  days. 

Q. — Had  you  any  materials  from 
which  to  prepare  it  ?  A. — Well,  sir,  I 
had  all  the  letters  that  I  had  received 
from  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Stratton, 
and  the  other  members,  and  I  had  a 
small  book  which  I  had  kept. 

Q. — Where  is  the  book  ?  A. — Cash 
account. 

Q. — Where  is  the  book  ?  A. — Down 
at  the  hotel  just  now.  I  can  show  you 
one  of  the  same  system. 

Q. — No,  but  I  would  like  to  see  the 
one  from  which  you  prepared  this.  Was 
it  a  diary  for  the  year  ?  A. — I  will  show 
you  just  how  it  is  by  looking  at  this 
one.     I  will  bring  the  other  too. 

Q. — Was  it  a  yearly  diary?  You  know 
what  diaries  are,  for  the  year  1900  for 
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stance,  or  for  the  year  1902  ?  A. — No, 
sir;  it  was  a  blank  book  of  that  na- 
ture. (Exhibiting  a  book.)  I  will  show 
you  how  I  kept  it- 

Q. — I  should  like  to  see  the  other. 
A.— I  will  bring  the  other  too.  You 
can   see   both. 

Q. — Then  you  had  that  book  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Had  you  any  memoranda  or 
papers  ?  A. — No,  sir,  I  had  not.  Just 
the  book  and  the  letters  that  I  had  re- 
ceived from  the  different  ones  connect- 
ed with  it. 

Q. — Had  you  any  memoranda  show- 
in?  when  you  received  money  ?  A. — 
Well,  T  had  a  memorandum  in  my  book 
showing  the  date  of  deposits  at  the 
bank. 

Q. — Had  you  any  memorandum  as  to 
when  you  paid  money  ?  A. — The  book 
1   keep  shows  all  the  money  I  pay  out. 

Q. — You  mean  to  say  in  this  book 
you  had  no  memoranda  ?  A. — No,  sir; 
I  had  not. 

Q. — Then  I  will  ask  you  to  say  how 
you  explain  what  Mr.  Crossin  men- 
tions in  his  examination.  A. — Yes. 

Q. — "Mr.  Gamcy  had  private  memor- 
andums of  money  he  had  sent  down 
that  I  had  not  taken  time  to  post  up"? 
A. — Yes,  sir,  I  had  a  memorandum  of 
the  amount  paid  to  the  Crossin  Piano 
business. 
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Q- — Then  these  private  memoranda 
of  money  are  in  your  book  ?  A. — Yes, 
and  I  have  at  home,  in  addition  to 
that — I  have  an  account  book  in  which 
I  keep  accounts — moneys  I  loin  out. 
schedules  of  notes,  and  moneys  1  pay 
out,  but  not  sums  that  I  pay  out  for 
travelling  expenses   each  day. 

Q. — The  private  memorandum  Mr. 
Crossin  appears  to  speak  of — had  you 
that  down  here  ?  A. — I  carry  that  sma'l 
book  in  my  valise  all  the  time. 
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Q. — But  is  there  any  private  memor- 
anda except  in  that  small  book  ?  A. — 
Not  in  regard  to  the  expenditure  from 
day  to  day,  but  I  have  another  bonk 
in  which  I  keep  moneys  I  pay  out — 
any  sums  loaned  or  advanced  on  inter- 
est, or  business  of  that  kind. 

Q. — Where  is  that  book  ?  A. — I  have 
that  here  in  the  city.  Mr.  DuYernet 
has  the  account  of  the  Crossin  matter. 

Q. — Then  when  any  reference  is  made 
to  memoranda,  or  books,  and  so  on,  it 
all  comes  to  this.,  that  small  book  which 
you  carry  in  your  pocket — that  small 
book,  and  some  other  book  ?  A. — The 
other  book  is  only  used  in  regard  to 
expenditures  that  are  made  in  connec- 
tion with  my  business  interests,  not 
from  day  to  day.  I  just  have  the  two 
books. 

Q. — Then  ap.art  from  this  you  have 
no  private  memoranda  ?  A. — No,  sir, 
I  have  no  private  memoranda. 

Q. — How  do  you  fix  the  dates  that 
you  gave  in  this  statement  in  the 
House  ?  From  what  source  ?  A. — Just 
because  in  the  small  memorandum  book 
I  used  you  will  see  each  day  I  put  down 
the  amount  of  money  I  pay  out,  conse- 
quently I  know  where  I  am  by  the 
amount. 

Q. — Have  you  in  that  book  the 
amounts  you  received  also  ?  A. — Well, 
not  altogether — no,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Q. — Have  you  in  that  book  the  $900 
which  you  deposited  on  the  nth  Sep- 
tember, as  Mr.  Crossin  says  ?  A.— I 
have  a  memorandum  of  the  amount  de- 
posited  in  Mr.  Crossin's  business  on 
the  nth  September. 

Q.— That  is  in  that  book  ?  A.— -Yes. 

Q. — Who  assisted  you,  if  anyone, 
in         the         preparation         of         this 
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statement  for  the  House  ?  A.— Ab- 
solutely no  ono.  J.  R.  Mcdretfor 
is  the  only  man  who  saw  the  state- 
ment. He  read  it,  but  he  did  not  as- 
sist in  it  in  any  way. 

Q. —  He  read  it  before  it  was  pre- 
sented  in  the   House  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q.— Mr.  McGregor  understood  your 
movements  all  along?      A. — Yes. 
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Q. — Came  down  here  to  assist  you  ? 
A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  he  read  it  over,  and  lie  was 
the  only  one  who  read  it  ?  A. — \  es, 
sir.  Mr.  W.  R.  Smyth  saw  the  docu- 
ment, but  he  did  not  read  it. 

Q. — In  January  you  wrote  this,  "At 
the  request  of  many  of  my  constituents. 
I  have  decided  to  take  an  independent 
stand  in  the  House.''  Is  that  in- 
formation correct  ?  A. — That  letter 
was  written — 

Q. — Is  that  information  correct,  if 
you  please  ?  A. — Well,  I  might  say 
that  it  is  not  correct  in  that  sense  of 
the  word. 

Q. — Is  it  incorrect  or  correct  ?  A. 
— It  is  not  correct  in  the  sense  of  the 
word  that  it  is  written,  but  that  letter 
was  written  for  the  purpose  Mr.  Strat- 
ton  and  I  had  discussed. 

Q. — Just  answer  my  que>tion.  I  am 
calling  your  attention  to  this.  "At  the 
request  of  many  of  my  constituents,  1 
have  decided  to  take  an  independent 
stand  in  the  House."  Is  it  correct, 
that  any  of  your  constituents  requested 
you  ?  A. — Well,  I  suppose  some  of 
my  constituents  perhaps  did  request 
me.  I  might  say  they  have,  but  that 
letter  was  not  written  because  of  that 
intention  that  they  expressed. 

Q. — We  have  to  judge  of  that.  We 
only  know  what  is  said.  We  have  your 
evidence.  We  have  all  that.  I  am 
just  asking  you  whether  it  is  correct 
or    not,  as  you  expressed  it  in  this  let 
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ter,  "Many  of  my  constituents  have  re- 
quested me,  and  I  have  decided  to  take 
an  independent  stand  in  the  House." 
Do  you  say  that  is  correct  or  not  ? 
Just  answer  that  please  ?  A. — In  one 
sense  of  the  word  it  is  correct,  my 
Lord. 

Q. — And  in  one  sense  ?  A. — In  any 
riding  like  that  many  of  the  Liberals 
would  be  glad  if  I  would  take  an  in- 
dependent stand,  there  is  no  question 
about  that,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
Conservatives  might  have  been  pleased, 
but  from  a  Conservative  standpoint 
they  would  not  be  pleased,  or  would 
not  want  that  done  at  all. 

Q. — Well,    this    letter,    taken   up   and 
read  by  Mr.  Whitney,  when  it  was  re 
ceived,    would    it    give      him    a    correct 
impression  of  what  you  wi-hed  to  con- 
vey ?      A. — No,  sir.       It  would  not. 

Q. — He.  reading  this  letter,  would  be 
misled  ?  A. — Certainly  he  would. 
That  was  the  intention  of  the  letter. 

Q. — The  intention  was  to  mislead  ? 
A.— Mr.  Stratton  wanted  that  letter 
written,  and  the  idea  would  be  to  have 
Mr.  Whitney  understand  that  I  was 
going  to  take  an  independent  stand  in 
the  House.  Personally  I  had  not  any 
intention    of    taking      an    independent 


stand.  So  that  the  letter  would  be 
misleading  to   that   extent. 

Q. — I  think  you  answered  before, 
that  this  statement  which  you  prepared 
with  the  greatest  care  on  your  part,  to 
make  it  as  accurate  as  possible,  I  sup- 
pose ?  A. — Yes,  sir,  reasonably  so.  1 
read  it  over  several  times,  and  felt  I 
had  it  as  correct  as  I  could  make  it. 

Q. — It  was  as  correct  as  you  could 
make   it  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — In  February  you  say,  'The  peo- 
ple  are   not   to-day   in    Ontario    repre- 
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sented  by  either  political  party,  and 
they  are  going  to  demand  something 
more,  a  shaking  up  of  the  dry  bones 
that  will  surprise  the  old  parties."  Did 
that  correctly  represent  what  you 
thought  at  that  time  ?  A. — To  a  cer- 
tain  extent   it   does   yet. 

Q. — I  am  asking  then  ?  A. — Well, 
it  did  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  al- 
though that  letter  was  written  for  the 
express  purpose  of  having  The  Exposi- 
tor newspaper  perhaps  keep  quiet  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  creating 
too  much  trouble  for  me  at  Little  Cur- 
rent. 

Q. — Was  that  to  mislead  also  ?  A. — 
A  number  of  the  Executive  officers — 

Q. — Was  that  done  to  mislead  also  ? 
A. — It  was  done  for  that  purpose,  to 
keep  them  quiet. 
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Q. — Was  it  misrepresenting  your 
feelings,  and  views,  and  opinions,  or 
not  ?  A. — It  did  not  represent  my 
feelings  arm1  views  to  the  full  extent, 
although  partially  it  did,  and  it  was 
written  for  the  express  purpose  ot 
keeping  The   Expositor   quiet. 

Q. — And  to  mislead  him  ?  A. — To 
mislead  him. 

Q. — Just  as  Mr.  Whitney  was  to  be 
mislead  ?  A. — It  was  part  of  the  ar- 
rangement I  had  to  keep  the  constitu- 
ency quiet. 

Q. — I  know  you  say  that,  but  I  :.tn 
asking  you  about  this  particular  letter. 
With  whom  had  you  this  arrangement 
to  keep  the  constituency  quiet  ?  A. — 
Well,  I  had  to  carry  out  the  arrange- 
ment to  keep  the  constituency  quiet 
or  else  I  would  have  never  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  the  statement 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  if  I  had 
been  asked  to  resign  before  that,  and 
The  Expositor  is  a  prominent  Liberal 
paper. 

Q. — You  still  think,  you  say,  that 
the  people  are  not  represented  by 
either  political  party  ?  A. — I  say 
there  is  a  large  section  in  Ontario  that 
is  not  represented,  and  I  am  sure,  my 
Lord,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
Liberal  party  do  not  represent  the 
good  element  of  the  people  of  this  Pro- 
vince. 
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Q. — If  you  answer  my  questions  we 
would  get  on  much  better.  I  want 
you  to  say  whether  you  adhere  to  this 
or  not.  You  say  the  '-'people,"  not  a 
section  of  the  people.  The  people  are 
not  to-day  represented  by  either  poll 
tical  party,  and  they  are  going  to  de- 
mand something  more.  Is  that  a 
correct  expression  ?  A. — In  the  con- 
stituency I  represent  there  is  a  largj 
section  of  Socialists  who  are  contend- 
ing for  just  what   1   express  there.'i'hey 
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had  a  candidate  in  the  field,  and  I  have 
more  or  less  of  a  conviction  that  many 
of  their  contentions  are  correct,  and 
I  say  yet  the  people,  some  of  them. 
are  not   represented  by    either   party. 

Q. — Do  you  call  yourself  now  a 
straight  Conservative  ?  A. — I  cer- 
tainly am  a  straight  supporter  of  the 
Conservative  party  as  constituted  now 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Whitney. 
I  would  be  glad  to  advise  the  Conser- 
tive  party  of  some  improvements  I 
think  could  be  made  in  their  policy, 
but  I  am  still  a  straight  Conservative. 

Q. — You  are  not  addressing  a  public 
meeting  ?  A.— 1  am  trying  to  ex- 
plain the  position   I   take  to-day. 

Q.— I  do  not  wish  you  to  explain.  L 
wish  you  to  answer  simply  these  short 
questions  I  am  putting  to  you,  ab  >ut 
matters  which  are  from  your  own 
hand,  whether  they  correctly  represent 
your  feelings  at  the  time  you  wrote 
them  ?  A.— They  do,  to  that  extent. 
I  believe  yet  there  is  a  section  of  the 
people  who  are  not  represented. 

Q. — It  is  "the  people  are  not  repre- 
sented.'' It  is  not  a  "section"  of  the 
people  ?  A. — You  could  not  call  the 
whole  of  them  adhering  to  any  party. 

Q. — Had  you  any  mining  deal  in 
course  of  progress  in  the  beginning  ol 
September  ?  A. — In  the  beginning  of 
September  ?       I   had   with    Mr.   Bristol. 

Q. — Had  you  any  mining  deal  ?  A. 
— I  had  an  option  on  a  mining  property 
down  at  Arnprior  with  Mr.  Bristol,  or 
connected  with  it,  and  that  option  ex 
pired  in  November  and  was  not  car- 
ried out. 

Q. — Had  you  any  deal  in 
September   which    you     were   in  hopes 
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of  getting  wound  up  speedily?  A. — 
No  mining  deal  except  the  one  I 
speak  of,  with  Mr.  Bristol,  in  regard 
to  the  Bell  property.  The  option  was 
good  until  the  1st  of  November.  When 
that  came  we  let  the  option  expire,  we 
did  not  do  anything  with  it. 

Q. — I  suppose  you  followed  the 
course  of  the  evidence  here  with  some 
care?     A. — Yes,  my  Lord. 

Q. — And  you  know  what  has  been 
said   about    the   payment      on    the    nth 
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September?  You  stated  the  money, 
$1,500,  was  paid  to  you  on  that  day. 
Now,  we  are  in  search  of  the  owner  of 
that  money,  whether  it  was  legitimatt 
money  of  yours,  or  whether  it  was 
money  paid  corruptly,  which  .should  be 
forfeited  to  the  Crown.  You  have 
heard  what  has  been  said  by  various 
witnesses.  You  gave  the  history  of 
that  package,  coming  from  Mr.  Strat- 
ton,  then  to  Mr.  Myers,  then  to  Mr. 
Chase,  then  to  you  and  Sullivan.  You 
have  heard  that  Mr.  Stratton  denies 
that.  Mr.  Chase  denies  that,  Mr. 
Myers  denies  that,  Mr.  Sullivan  denies 
that.  You  have  heard  further  that  on 
this  day,  the  nth,  when  you  say  the 
money  was  paid  in  the  forenoon.  Mr. 
Boland  was  all  that  morning  with  Mr. 
Stratton,  accompanied  him  down-town, 
Mr.  Boland  saying  there  was  no  op- 
portunity for  you  to  see  Mr.  Stratton 
on  that  day;  Myers  and  Costello  say 
you  were  not  there  with  Mr.  Sullivan 
on  any  day  but  the  9th.  Your  partner, 
Mr.  Crossin,  says  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day,  the  forenon  of  that 
day,  the  time  that  you  say  you  were 
interviewing  Mr.  Stratton  getting  the 
money,  that  on  the  forenoon  of  that 
day  you  paid  $900  into  the  Ontario 
Bank  ?     A. — He  is  mistaken. 

Q. — In  the  face  of  all  that  evidence, 
do  you  still  adhere  to  your  statement 
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that  this  money  was  paid  to  you  on 
the  morning  of  the  nth?  A. — Why. 
certainly,  my  Lord,  most  decidedly  so. 
Mr.  Crossin  is  mistaken  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  $900  in  the  forenoon.  It 
was  paid  in  the  afternoon.  The  bank 
books   will   show   it. 

Q. — They  are  all  mistaken?  Not  Mr. 
Crossin  alone?  A. — But  I  say  the  bank 
books  will  show  that  Mr.  Crossin  is 
mistaken,  and  that  the  money  was 
paid  in  on  the  afternoon  of  the  nth — 
the  $900  in  the  Crossin  business. 

Q. — Where  did  the  $900  come  from? 
A. — It  was  part  of  the  half  that  Mr. 
Sullivan  received.  Mr.  Sullivan  and  I 
divided  the  $3,000  and  took  $1,500  each. 
And  then  I  received  of  his  $1,500  a 
loan  of  $1,200,  for  which  1  gave  him 
my  I.O.U.,  and  there  were  ten  $100 
bills  in  the  loan  which  I  received  from 
him,  and  the  balance  were  fifties,  and 
I  put  nine  $100  bills  of  that  into  the 
Ontario  Bank  the  same  afternoon,  and 
I  put  the  other  $100  bill  in  Hearst  & 
Burk's  Bank  at  Gore  Bay,  and  the  $50 
when   I   returned. 

Q. — So  the  $900  came  from  Mr. 
Frank  Sullivan?  A. — Yes.  part  of  the 
same  $3,000,  and  I  looked  upon  it  as  a 
loan,  and  considered,  when  I  made  the 
statement  in  the  House,  that  if  I  did 
not    mention    that     Mr.    Sullivan    would 
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be  more  apt  to  tell  the  truth,  if  he  was 
going  to  get  his  money  back.  In  my 
examination  here  in  the  Court  I  was 
not    asked   about    that    at    all. 

Q. — You  did  not  speak  about  that  at 
all?    A. — I  looked  upon  it  as  a  loan. 
»  Q. — You   did  not  speak  of  the   $500 
afterwards    at   any   time,    did   you?     A. 
— I  beg  pardon? 

(2979) 

Q— The  $500  afterwards— you  did 
not  speak  of  that  to  anyone  ?  A. — 
That  I  received  on  the  29th  January  ? 

Q.— Yes  ?  A.— I  produced  that  $500 
before  that. 

Q. — You  gave  Mr.  Sullivan  a  receipt 
for  the  money  ?     A.— An  I.O.U. 

Mr.  Blake  :    He  did  not  produce  that. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  He  was  asked 
about   it,    Mr.    Blake. 

Mr.  Blake  :     Yes,  and  he  denied  it. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then  the  $1,000 
which  was  afterwards  received  by  you 
and  Mr.  Sullivan  on  the  29th  January, 
you  got  that,  as  you  say,  and  divided 
it  with  him.  You  did  not  mention  the 
fact  of  receiving  the  money  to  Mr. 
McGregor,  I  think  you  said  ?  A. — I 
showed  it  to  McGregor  before  I  came 
to  Toronto  at  all.  I  showed  it  to  him 
before  we  started. 

Q. — You  said  you  had  not  showed 
it  to  anyone  ?  A. — -A.  I  said  I  had  not 
shown  it  to  Mr.  McGregor  in  Toronto 
the  night  of  the  29th  January,  but  I 
showed  it  to  him  after  he  got  back. 

Q. — You  did  not  speak  of  that  dur- 
ing the  conversation  at  the  Crossin 
piano  factory  ?  — A.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect that  I   did.   my  Lord.  , 

The   Chancellor  :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Would  your  Lord- 
ship ask  this  question,  when  the  money 
was   to  be   paid  back  to   Sulivan  ? 
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The  Chancellor  :  When  was  the 
money  to  be  paid  back  to  Sullivan  ? 
A. — It  was  to  be  paid  back  to  Sulli- 
van whenever  we  completed  the  deal 
and  arrangements — the  timber,  min- 
eral, and  everything  that  was  talked 
about  ;  we  were  to  have  this  timber 
and  everything — when  that  was  clean- 
ed up.  he  was  to  get  his  $1,200  back. 
Now.  is  there  anything  more  you  want 
in  connection  with  that  Conmee  con- 
versation ? 

The  Chief  Justice  :  What  is  that, 
Mr.   Gamey  ? 

Witness  :     Mr.    Conmee's   statement. 

The  Chancellor  :     No. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  If  you  desire  to 
make  any  statement,  do  so. 

The  Chancellor  :  If  you  wish  to 
make  any  statement  upon  any  sub- 
ject, make  it.  but  do  not  make  a  long 
speech.  We  do  not  want  a  speech. 
Make  any  observations  you  wish  to 
make. 

c2 


Witness  :  I  wish  to  say  this  in  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Conmee's  evidence,  if  your 
Lordships  will  permit  me.  I  was  in 
Toronto  between  the  7th  and  ith  June, 
had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Conmee, 
as  he  asserts  we  had,  at  the  Rossin 
House,  and  the  question  of  a  smelter 
proposition  was  spoken  of.  and  I 
left  Toronto  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
nth  June,  went  to  Sudbury,  and  Mr. 
Conmee  left  on  the  night  of  the  nth 
June,  and  the  next  day  I  got  on  the 
same    train.  The      conversation    he 

speaks  of  was  on  the  train  on  the  12th 
June,  in  which  he  says  I  told  him  a  pro- 
test was  filed.  Now,  I  went  to  a  ban- 
quet at  Thessalon  on  the  night  of  the 
12th  June,  and  I  have  persons  here  who 
were  at  the  banquet  who  know  I  re- 
ferred that  night  to  a  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Conmee 
on  the  train  that  day,  and 
I          want          to          say          that  it 

(2981) 

is  utterly  impossible  for  Mr.  Conmee's 
statement  to  have  been  true,  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  the  return  for  my 
riding  were  not  given  out  by  the  return- 
ing officer  until  the  17th  June,  and  that, 
the  protest  was  not  filed  against  me 
until  the  14th  July.  So  that  if  Mr. 
Conmee  says  I  told  him  on  the  12th 
June  that  a  protest  was  filed,  it  is  ut- 
terly absurd — such  evidence;  we  had 
no  such  conversation  at  all.  And  he 
goes  further  and  attributes  to  me 
statements  in  regard  to  the  Sault  pro- 
test, and  he  says  in  his  evidence  fur- 
ther that  I  told  him  I  had  been  home 
and  consulted  my  people,  and  they 
were  willing  I  should  support  the  Gov- 
ernment. See  how  utterly  impossible 
that  would  be.  I  only  left  here  on 
the  nth,  just  a  few  hours  prior  to  his 
leaving,  and  the  conversation  took 
place  on  the  following  day,  on  the 
12th  June,  and  I  had  never  been  at 
home  in  the  meantime  at  all. 

Then  I  want  to  say  further  in  re- 
gard to  his  evidence.  He  says  I  told 
him  about  Mr.  Whitney's  speech  on 
minerals  at  Sudbury.  I  was  not  at 
Mr.  Whitney's  meeting  in  May  at  Sud- 
bury at  all,  and  Mr.  Whitney  did  not 
make  any  speech  on  mining  at  Sudbury 
beyond  three  or  four  minutes.  He 
was  sick  when  he  was  at  Sudbury,  and 
his  whole  speech  did  not  last  over  15 
or  20  minutes.  I  spoke  to  him  yester- 
day, and  he  said  to  me  that  my  infor- 
mation was  correct,  he  had  not  made 
any  remark  at  all  on  mining.  Dr. 
Arthurs  speaks  of  the  same  thing, 
which  is  absolutely  false,  because  I 
could  not  have  told  him  Mr.  Whitney 
was  making  ridiculous  speeches  as  they 
say  at  his  meeting  in  Sudbury,  when  he 
did  not  make  any  speech  in  regard  to 
mining,      except   a     very  few   minutes, 
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three 

or       four, 

or       five       min- 

utes. 

Those       are 

facts       I       can 

prove 

n        you 

give         me    an 

(2982) 

opportunity.  I  can  get  people  who 
were  at  Mr.  Whitney's  meeting  to 
show  he  did  not  make  such  a  speech, 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  me 
or  any  other  living  man  to  character- 
ize his  speech  as  ridiculous  in  regard  to 
mining.  Both  Dr.  Arthurs  and  Con- 
mee  swore  to  that.  To  my  mind  it  is  a 
put-up  talk  for  them  to  swear  to  it.  I 
was  never  on  the  train  with  James  Con- 
mee,  and  had  a  conversation  with  him 
during  the  whole  of  last  summer,  only 
on  the  12th  June;  then  for  James  Con- 
mee  to  stand  in  the  box  and  say  I  told 
him  there  was  a  protest  filed  on  the 
12th  June,  I  want  to  show  how  utterly 
absurd  that  was. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  The  protest  was 
not  filed  until  the  14th  July  ?  A.— 14th 
July,  my  Lord. 

In  his  conversation  at  the  Rossin 
House  he  says  I  was  going  to  support 
the  Government.  The  facts  are  that 
he  asked  me  to  join  him  in  a  smelter 
proposition,  because  I  was  a  Conserva- 
tive, not  because  I  was  going  to  sup- 
port the  Government,  because  he  said 
n  you  join  me  in  this  proposition  you 
will  be  able  to  satisfy  the  Conservative 
leaders  and  Conservative  party  that  the 
proposition  is  a  reasonable  one.  Now 
he  puts  it  in  his  evidence  that  I  was  go- 
ing to  join  him  because  I  was  going  to 
support  the  Government. 

The  Chancellor:  Do  you  wish  to 
make  any  statement  about  those 
slips  ? 

Witness  :  I  felt,  when  Mr.  Johnston 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  inform  The 
Globe  newspaper  that  he  was  going  to 
take  criminal  action  against  me,  when 
he  is  so  kind  as  to  tell  your  Lordship- 
he  is  going  to  report  all  this  to  the 
Crown  Attorney,  I  felt  that  I  had  bet- 
ter make  that  statement  in    the   criminal 

(2083) 

case,  when  it  comes  up.  Otherwise  I 
would  be  delighted. 

I  wondered  just  this,  too.  While  1 
have  no  counsel  here  to-day,  and  while 
I  have  not  had  any  counsed  to  stand 
r  me  at  the  time  I  was  away  in 
Buffalo,  and  protest  against  the  put- 
ting in  of  that  evidence — I  want  to  ask 
my  Lords  to-day  if  that  evidence  is 
relevant  to  this  case  at  all,  that  Mr. 
Johnston  so  kindly  put  in  in  regard  to 
the  deposit  slips,  and  those  thing-  '  I 
cannot  understand  how  it  is  relevant  t" 
this  case  at  all.  He  was  allowed  to  put 
it  in.  and  there  was  no  counsel  here  to 
ect  mi   my  behalf. 
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The  Chancellor  :  It  was  perfectly 
relevant,  and  your  interests  were  pro- 
tected by  counsel  who  were  here.  You 
were  not  overlooked. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  There  are  two  state- 
ments here  which  I  think  I  ought  to 
call  your  Lordship's  attention  to.  on 
the  21st  day  of  April. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  will  suffice. 
Mr.  Gamey.  You  do  not  wish  to  say 
any  more  upon  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  Gamey  :     No,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  This  affects  Mr. 
Gamey's  position,  and  your  Lordships 
might  desire  to  ask  him  a  question. 

Mr.   Blake  :     Are  these   in  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Oh,  no.  I  merely 
am  stating  what  is  said.  The  explan- 
ation, on  the  21st,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  given  to  a  reporter  of  The  World. 
and  also  to  a  reporter  of  The  News, 
and  which  were  made  public  property. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  do  not  think  we 
will  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Are  we  not  going  too 
far  afield  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Merely  to  ask  him  if 
that  is  so.  He  accounts  for  the  $900. 
"During  the  whole  summer  I  was  en- 
gaged in  gathering  the  money  together 
from  various  sources,  and  in  Septem- 
ber when  I  came  down  to  Toronto  I 
brought  the  money  and  paid  it  to  Mr. 
Crossin."     That  has  been  published. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Surely,  my  Lord,  we 
are  going  very  far  afield. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  think  not.  We  have 
two   statements. 

Mr.  Blake  :  It  is  going  very  far 
afield,  to  go  through  all  the  news- 
papers in  respect  of  this  matter. 

.Air.  Johnston  :  There  are  tour  re- 
porters who  can  say  what  he  did  say. 

(2085) 

I  do  not  want  a  wrong  impression  to 
go  abroad  as  to  any  new  evidence  that 
has  come  into  existence. 

The  Chancellor  :  Mr.  Gamey,  this 
perhaps  is  relevant.  This  is  published 
here.  Just  come  into  the  box  and 
speak  as  to  this. 

Q. — It  is  said  here,  in  this  news- 
paper. The  Toronto  World,  apparent 
ly  an  interview  with  a  reporter,  and  I 
suppose  the  reporter  is  available  ? 

M  r.  J<  ihnston  :     Mr.  Cox. 

The  Chancellor:  "How  do  you  ac- 
count for  that  $900  depo-it  ?  That  is 
very  easily  explained.  I  arranged  some 
time  before  with  Mr.  Crossin  to  pay 
$900  into  the  business.  I  collected  the 
money  during  the  summer.  This  $000 
had  nothing  to  do  whatever  with  the 
$1,500  bribe." 

Witness  :  Just  let  me  say.  my  Lord, 
that   part   of   that   is   correct,    but    part 
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of  it  I  do  not  assume  the  correctness 
of  at  all.  I  arranged  with  Mr.  Crossin 
to  give  part  of  the  money 

Q. — But  the  important  part  is,  "I 
collected  the  money  during  the  sum- 
mer." A. — What  I  said  was  it  was 
private  funds,  and  I  considered  the 
loan  from  Sullivan  as  a  private  deal  en- 
tirely. I  said  that  had  nothuig  to  do 
with  the  $1,500.  That  is  the  way  that 
was  put. 

Q. — That  is  your  explanation  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  There  are  four 
papers  in  which  it  is  published  by  four 
different  reporters. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  same  thing,  I 
suppose  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  .  That  he  collected 
the  $900  from  different  sources  during 
the  summer  on  the  Island. 

(2986) 

The  Chancellor  :  That  he  collected 
the  money  during  the  summer. 

Witness  :  I  probably  did  not  say 
that  at  all.  I  do  not  remember  wheth- 
er that  was  said  or  not.  I  will  not 
say  positively  whether  it  was   or  not. 

Q. — If  it  was  said  it  was  not  true  ? 
Is  that  it  ?  Is  that  what  you  say  ?  A. 
— Yes,  it  was  not  true.  I  have  explain- 
ed to  you  where  the  $900  came  from. 

Q. — And  you  have  explained  here 
apparently,  according  to  this  report — 
where  is  the  newspaper  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  It  is  marked  there, 
my  Lord.  "I  collected  the  money  dur- 
ing the  summer."  "During  the  whole 
summer  I  was  engaged  in  gathering 
the  money  together  from  various 
sources." 

The      Chancellor  :  "During      the 

whole  summer  I  was  engaged.''  This 
is  The  Daily  News  of  Wednesday. 

Witness  :  I  do  not  remember  the 
different  reporters  who  were  there. 

Q- — Please  listen  to  this.  "During 
the  whole  summer  I  was  engaged  in 
gathering  the  money  together  from 
various  sources,  and  in  September, 
when  I  came  down  to  Toronto,  I 
brought  the  money  and  paid  it  to  Mr. 
Crossin."  What  do  you  say  as  to  that? 
A. — That  is  not  true. 

Q. — That  is  not  correct  ?     A. — No. 

The  Chancellor  :  Very  well.  Then 
we  will  keep  those  papers  on  file.  You 
can  call  witnesses  on  that  point,  Mr. 
Johnston,  if  you  wish  to  corroborate 
those  statements,  because  this  is  new 
information  we  get  for  the  first  time 
about  the  $900. 

(2987) 

Witness  :  I  am  willing  to  admit  I 
told  the  papers. 

The  Chancellor  :  Just  stop  talking 
and  leave  the  box. 


II 


Witness  :  I  told  the  papers  what 
they  say. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  The  four  witnesses 
that  I  propose  to  call  will  be  from  The 
Mail  and  Empire,  The  Globe,  World 
and  News. 

Mr.  McEvoy  :  I  understand  The 
World  reporter  has  gone  to  New  York 
since  that. 

The  Chancellor  :  Are  those  report- 
ers engaged  in  this  case    here  ? 

Mr.  McEvoy  :  There  is  one  of  the 
gentlemen  there,  and  Mr.  McLean  is 
another. 

The  Chancellor  :  Call  them  if  there 
is  no  other  evidence  to  go  on  with. 

John  S.  McLean  sworn.  Examined 
by  Mr.  Johnston  : — 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  may  say  I  have  tele- 
phoned for  Mr.  DuVernet.  Your  Lord- 
ships understand  my  position  in  regard 
to  this  matter  ?  I  have  just  got  word 
that  he  is  out  of  the  city  and  cannot  be 
here. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  will  have  to 
cross-examine  these  witnesses  again. 
We  really  must  go  on  with  this  Com- 
mission. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  This  is  a  matter 
not  personally  concerning  Mr.  Du 
Vernet.     This  is  a  part  of  this  inquiry. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Q. — You  are  a  re- 
porter on  The   Globe  ?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  did  you  see  Mr.  Gamey  in 
Buffalo  on  April  21st  or  thereabouts  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

(2988) 

Q. — At  win.  L  place  did  you  see  him  ? 
A. — Mansion  House. 

Q. — Was  the  subject  of  the  $900  de- 
posit in  the  Ontario  Bank  discussed  at 
that  time  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  did  he  say  to  you  ?  A. — 
My  recollection  is  that  he  said  that  it 
was — no,  my  recollection  is  that  he  said 
that  he  had  it  some  time  before.  If 
you  will  allow  me  I  will  say  I  notice 
the  other  papers  say  that  he  said  it  was 
collected  in  the  summer.  My  recollec- 
tion was  he  said  some  time  before,  but 
at  any  rate  you  will  see  by  a  subse- 
quent answer  that  he  said  distinctly  in 
response  to  a  question  of  mine  that  it 
was  not  part  of  the  $1,500  which  he 
got   from   Sullivan . 

Q. — "It  is  said%  that  the  $900  was 
part  of  the  $3,000  you  claim  to  have 
got  from  Mr.  Stratton,  and  that  you 
gave  Frank  Sullivan  only  $600?  A. — 
NTot  at  nil.  I  got  the  $900  before,  as 
I  have  said.  Frank  Sullivan  divided 
•the  $3,000  with  me.  Why  don't  they 
take  his  evidence."     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Is  that  what  he  said  to  you  ? 
A. — That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.— At  Buffalo  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  open  to  me   to   cross- 
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txamine  Mr.  Gamey  or  not.  I  suppose 
not. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  do  not  think  so. 
You  could  have  examined  him  if  you 
had  wished.  Either  counsel  could  have 
called  him.  But  the  court  having  call- 
ed him,  I  do  not  think  you  should  ex- 
amine him,  unless  you  put  the  ques- 
tions  through  the  court. 

(2989) 

Jesse  E.  Middleton  sworn.  Examin- 
ed  by   Mr.   Johnston  : — 

Q. — You  are  a  reporter  on  The 
Mail  and  Empire  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  were  present  in  Buf- 
falo about  the  21st  or  22nd  April  to 
see   Mr.    Gamey  ?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — You  saw  him  at  the  .Mansion 
House  ?    A. — I  did. 

Q. — About  what  hour,  do  you  re- 
member, you  saw  him  ?  A. — Twenty 
minutes  after  12. 

Q. — And  you  took  an  interview  with 
him  ?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  took  his  statement  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  correctly  report  it  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Now,  you  asked  this  question 
about  the  $900  deposit,  as  to  his  explan- 
ation :  "Certainly  I  can,  said  the 
man  from  Manitoulin,  and  I  might  as 
well  begin  at  the  beginning  with 
Crossin.  I  entered  into  partnership 
with  him.  I  agreed  to  pay  $900  last 
fall  into  the  company.  During  the 
whole  summer  I  was  engaged  in  gath- 
ering the  money  together  from  vari- 
ous sources,  and  in  September,  when  I 
came  down  to  Toronto  I  brought  the 
money  and  paid  it  to  Mr.  Crossin,  who, 
on  that  day,  decided  to  bank  it.  We 
went  to  the  bank  together  and  made 
the   deposit."     Is   that  correct  ?     A. — 

(2990) 

That  is  correct,  sir.  It  is  a  joining  to- 
gether of  a  number  of  answers  to  sev- 
eral questions.  It  is  not  accurate  ver- 
bally. 

Q. — No.  A.— It  is  the  gist  of  what 
he    said. 

Q. — The  fact  is  correct  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — "It  has  been  said  that  the  rea- 
son you  left  was  That  you  had  really 
given  Frank  Sullivan  only  $600  of  the 
$3,000  you  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment; that  you  had  used  $000  to  pay 
the  Crossin  Company,  and  $1,500  to 
deposit  in  the  bank  to  your  credit. 
That  is  not  true,  said  tin-  member  for 
Manitoulin.  Sullivan  himself  divided 
the  money  and  gave  me  only  $1,500  of 
the  $3,000.  The  $900  you  got  from  an- 
other source  entirely  ?  A. — Yes.  I 
told    you    that    I    had      gathered    it    up 
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from  various  sources   during  the  sum- 
mer.    That  $900  was  paid  to  the  I 
sin  Piano   Company,  and  since  then  I 
have  paid  $500  more  in  the   same  ac- 
count."    A. — That  is  correct. 

Q. — That  is   correct  ? 

(J. — Then  did  you  report  for  The 
News  as  well  ?     A. — No. 

Mr.  McEvoy  :  The  News  man  is  in 
New  York. 

John  Bone  sworn.  Examined  by  Mr. 
Johnston  : — 

Q. — You  are  a  reporter  on  The 
Star  ?     A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Were  you  present  in  Buffalo  in- 
terviewing or  seeing  Mr.  Gamey  about 
the  21st  or  22nd  April  last  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Where  did  you  see  him  ?  A. — 
At  the  Mansion  House. 

Q. — Did  you  have  a  long  talk  with 
him  ?  A. — Yes,  sir,  I  had  quite  a  talk 
with  him. 

Q. — Who  else  were  there  ?  A. — The 
representatives  of  The  Globe,  Mail* 
World,  News  and  one  or  two  Buffalo 
papers. 

Q. — We  will  hear  about  that  later  on 
perhaps.     Was  he  asked  during  that  in- 

(2991) 

terview  about  the  $900  deposited  in  the 
Ontario  Bank  on  the  nth  September  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — What  did  he  say  about  the 
money- — where  he  got  it  ?  A. — As  i 
recollect  the  conversation  he  said  that 
he  had  been  collecting  it  during  the 
summer  on  the  Island,  that  $900.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  borrowed  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  it  ;  that  he  had 
borrowed  three  sums  of  $400,  $200  and 
$250. 

Q.— That  would  be  $850?  A.— He 
told  me  the  places  he  had  borrowed 
them,  but  1  cannot  say  which  was 
which.  The  places  were  one  on  Mani- 
toulin Island,  and  one  at  the  Sault  and 
one  at  Sudbury. 

Q. — That  was  making  up  the  $900  ? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — Was  any  claim  made  that  it  was 
part  of  the  $3,000  at  all  ?  A.  —Not  on 
his  part.     He  was  asked  that. 

Q. — And  what  did  he  say  ?  A. — He 
said  it  was   not. 

Q. — He  said  it  was  not.  Did  he  saj 
how  much  he  got  of  the  $3,000  ?  A.— 
1  don't  remember  what  he  said. 

Q. — But  the  important  point  was  the 
$900  that  you  were  asking  about  ?  A. 
— Yes. 

Q. — And  that  the  others  were  a^k 
ing.  Was  there  any  hesitation  at  all  in 
telling  you  how  the  $900  was  got  ?  A. 
— No,  not  the  slightest  hesitation. 

Q. — There  could  not  be  any  mis- 
understanding in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion that  you  put?  A. — I  do  not 
think   so. 
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Q. — Then  you  reported  it  in  your 
paper,  and  whatever  your  paper  con- 
tains would  be  a  correct  report  of  the 
interview  made  at  the  time  ?  A. — I  did 
not  report  that  conversation  for  The 
Star. 

(2992) 

Q.—  Who  reported  it  ?  A.— Well,  I 
do  not  know  who  wrote  the  report  of 
it. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  gave  the  in- 
formation ?  A. — No,  sir,  I  did  not. 
That  interview  was  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  reported  for  the  morning 
papers.  I  did  not  report  it  for  our 
afternoon  paper  at  all. 

Q. — One  of  the  reporters  tells  us 
he  saw  him  at  night,  I  think  ?  A. — 
This  was  after  midnight — early  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Mr.  Roe  of  The 
World  is  not  here. 

The  Chancellor  :  If  he  comes  back 
any  time  before  this  Commission  closes 
you  can  call  him.  We  will  not  wait 
for  him. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Is  Mr.  Verral 
here  yet  ? 

Mr.  McPherson  :  I  think  he  is  here, 
my  Lord. 

George  W.  Verral  sworn.  Examin- 
ed by  Mr.   McPherson  : — 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation  ?  A. — 
I  have  several. 

Q. — Do    you    keep    a    livery      stable 
among  other   occupations  ?     A. — Yes. 
Q. — On  York  street,  in  the  City  of 
Toronto  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Have  you  your  books  here  to 
show  the  business  you  did  on  the  10th 
and  nth  September,  1902  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Will  you  produce  them  ?  A. — 
Shall  I  bring  them  in  ? 

Q. — Yes,  if  you  please,  including  the 
book  which  will  show  Mr.  Stratton's 
account.  What  books  do  you  keep  in 
your  business  ?  A. — The  work  book, 
or  day  book,  and  ledger. 

Q. — What  does  the  day  book  show — 
the  daily  record  ?  A. — All  the  work 
done. 

(2993) 
Q. — Will  you  turn  to  the  10th  Sep- 
tember if  you  please  and  let  me  see  the 
entries  for  that  date  ? 

The  Chief  Justice  :  10th  September 
last  ? 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  T 
see  you  keep  a  day  book  ?  A. — Every 
alternate  day. 

Q. — For  odd  and  even  number  days 
in  the  month  ?  A. — Yes.  There  is 
Wednesday,  the  10th  September.  These 
are  the  particulars. 

Q. — That    is    Friday,    the    12th,    you 
have  given   me  there  ?     A. — No,  that 
is  the  10th. 
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The  Chancellor  :  You  want  charges 
to   Mr.    Stratton  ? 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Not  only  for  Mr. 
Stratton,  but  any  rigs  driven  that  day 
to  the  Parliament  buildings — on  either 
of  those  days. 

Mr.  McEvoy  :    Are  you  just  fishing  ? 
Mr.    McPherson  :      Now,    this    first  ' 
column  shows  what  ?     A. — The  name. 
The  name  to  whom  the  driver  is  charg- 
ed. 

Q. — Where  you  know  the  name  of 
the  person  ?  A. — Yes,  and  the  ad- 
dress, and  the  cash  column,  and  the 
name  of  the  driver  and  the  vehicle,  and 
the  time. 

Q. — The  columns  show  the  time  out, 
and  the  time  when  returned  ?  A. — 
Yes,  and  then  the  remarks. 

Q. — Will  you  look  down  over  the 
remarks  column  there  to  show  what 
carriages  were  at  the  Parliament 
buildings  that  day  ?  You  have  to  look 
on  both  sides,  have  you  not  ?  That 
either  came  from  or  went  to  the  Par- 
liament buildings  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :     They  seem  to  have 
been  all  to  the  Albany  Club. 
•  (2994) 
Mr.    McPherson  :     I   have   not   seen 
any  to  the  Albany  Club.    Your  eye  has 
a  blue  color  in  it  this  morning. 

The  Chancellor  :  Mr.  Verral  might 
have  gone  through  these  books,  and 
have  told  us  whether  there  are  any  en- 
tries or  not.  He  might  have  done  that 
before  coming  here. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  I  tried  to  get  Mr. 
Verral  here  to  do  it,  but  was  not  able 
to  do  so. 

Q. — Now,  we  will  take  your  answer 
for  the  10th  September.  After  exam- 
ining the  books  for  the  10th  Septem- 
ber, do  you  find  any  carriages  going 
to  or  returning  from  the  Parliament 
buildings  ?    A. — No. 

Q. — And  on  the  nth  September.  Let 
me  look  at  the. ledger.  Now,  that  is 
what  I  want. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  You  should  give  the 
evidence. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  There  is  none  on 
the  nth. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then,  Mr.  Verral, 
I  think  you  can  take  your  books  and 
return  to  your  work. 
Witness  :  Thank  you. 
The  Chancellor  :  Now,  Mr.  John- 
ston, you  had  better  go  on  with  Mr. 
Jones,  if  he  is  here. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Your  Lordship  will 
remember  the  position  I  took.  I  am 
not  putting  him  in  as  my  witness  at  all. 
The  Chancellor  :  Well,  we  will  call 
him.  We  want  to  get  the  evidence  fin- 
ished. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  am  quite  willing  to 
examine  him. 
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The  Chancellor  :  He  is  called  in  the 
interest  of  the  court. 

(2995) 

Mr.  Johnston  :    Very  well,  my  Lord. 

David  A.  Jones  sworn.  Examined 
by  Mr.  Johnston  : — 

Mr.  Johnston  :  The  examination 
will  be  of  some  length.  It  was  more  a 
matter  of  convenience  that  one  of  us 
should  examine  him  in  order  to  save 
the  Commissioners. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Yes.  He  is  not 
treated  as  your  witness. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  is  brought  for 
information  on  this   charge. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Q. — Your  home  is 
at  Beeton  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  have  been  examining 
mining  and  other  properties  in  north- 
ern and  eastern  Ontario  for  some  years 
past  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  have  been  dealing  a 
good  deal  in  mines  ?  A. — More  or 
less. 

Q. — Now,  I  understand  you  are  an 
uncle  by  marriage  of  Mr.  Gamey  ? 
A. — 1  believe  so. 

Q. — Well,  have  you  any  doubt  about 
it  ?  A. — I  have  never  been  at  his 
place,  but  I  have  his  word  for  it.  I 
think  it  is  so. 

Q. — You  did  not  know  vour  niece 
that  he  married  particularly  ?  A. — 
Certainly  I  knew  her  earlier,  but  I  have 
not  seen  her  in  a  long  time. 

Q. — You  know  Mr.  Gamey  pretty 
well  ?  A. — I  have  known  him  for  per- 
haps six  or  seven  years. 

Q. — And  you  saw  him  before  the 
last  election  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Do  you   remember     when     you 
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saw  him,  talking  about  election  mat- 
ters ?  A. — Yes,  we  talked  several  times 
about  it. 

Q. — Before  the  election  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — 'Then  what  was  the  position 
that  he  was  taking  at  that  time  ?  A. — 
He  told  me  that  his  friends  wanted  him 
to  run  at  the  last  election  before — at 
the  election  before  this  last  election — ■ 
that  would  be,  I  think,  in  '98.  was  it  ? 

Q. — Yes.  '98.  and  what?  Anything 
he  said  with  reference  to  which  side  he 
was  going  to  take,  according  to  the 
party  that  was  returned  to  power  ? 
A. — He  said  if  he  ran  he  would  run 
as  an  Independent. 

Q. — Any  reason  given  for  it  ?  A. — 
Well,  he  said  that  he  would  run  as  an 
Independent,  so  that  if  the  Ross  Gov- 
ernment was  supported — returned  to 
power — that  he  would  give  them  an  in- 
dependent support  similar  to  Beatty  of 
Parry  Sound. 
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Q. — Now,  you  were  away  in  1901,  I 
believe  ?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

The  Chancellor  :  This  was  before 
he  was  nominated,  do  you  say,  Mr. 
Jones  ?     A. — Yes,  your  Lordship. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Were  you  up  at 
Hudson's  Bay  and  James  Bay  during 
the  whole  summer  of  1901  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Prospecting  and  examining  ? 
Did  you  tell  anybody — I  do  not  want 
the  particulars — but  did  you  tell  any- 
body immediately  after  this  conversa- 
tion that  you  had  with  Mr.  Gamey  as 
to  his  political  position  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — The  name  ?  A. — I  told  George 
Sylvester  of  Sudbury. 

Q. — Where  ?    A. — Of  Sudbury. 

Q. — Coming  to  the  other  matter, 
you  were  up  at  Hudson's  Bay  during 
the  whole  summmer  of  1901  looking  af- 
ter,   I    understand,    mineral    and     im- 

(2997) 
ber     matters  ?     A. — Minerals     princi- 
pally.    There  is  very   little    timber  up 
there.    We  were  above  the  timber  line. 

Q. — Then  you  got  back  late  in  the 
fall,  I  understand  ?  A. — Late  in  the 
fall. 

Q. — And  shortly  afterwards  you 
heard  about  Mr.  Gamey.  I  am  only 
leading  up  to  what  is  really  in  issue 
here.  Shortly  afterwards  you  heard 
that  Mr.  Gamey  and  Mr.  Fraser  were 
likely  to  be  the  candidates  ?  A. — I 
heard  there  were  two  in  the  field. 

Cj. — That  was  along  through  the  win- 
ter some  time  ?     A. — The  fall. 

Q. — Did  you  see  him  before  the  elec- 
tions ?     A. — No. 

Q. — Did  you  write  to  him  ?  A. — I 
wrote  to  him. 

Q. — Have  you  got  the  letter  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — I  do  not  care  anything  about 
the  contents  of  it. 

The  Chancellor  :  Is  that  one  that  is 
put  in  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  No,  my  Lord.  I  am 
merely  putting  this  in  to  show  what 
happened. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  wrote  to  him 
on  what  date  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  He  wrote  to  him 
on  the  1 2th  November.  1001.  This 
ter  was  in  typewriting  addressed  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Gamey.  Little  Current, 
Ontario,  and  begins,  "My  Dear 
Gamey." 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  object  to  Uiat  being 
put  in. 

The  Chancellor  :     Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  am  not  putting  it 
in. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Or  being  referred  to. 
my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  do  not  know  what 
is  referred  to.  Mr.  Gamey  said  there 
were  some  letters  from  Jones  about 
a  mining  deal.  , 
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Mr.  Blake  :    They  are  produced. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  am  addressing 
my  attention  to  this  particular  point. 
Mr.  Gamey  said  "those  mining  deals" 
meant  corruption.  If  he  can  show 
prior  communications  about  mining 
deals,  it  will  be  important. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  am  objecting  to  a  copy. 

Mr.  Johnston  :     It  is  the  original. 
Mr.      Blake  :     It     is      addressed      to 
"Thomas   Gamey." 

Ihe  Chancellor  :  Unless  it  reached 
the  real  Gamey,  it  will  not  count. 

Mr.  Blake  :  That  is  the  objection  I 
am  taking. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  goes  for  noth- 
ing if  he  does  not  connect  it. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  If  my  learned  friend 
will  have  a  little  patience  I  will  show 
what  happened.  I  do  not  propose  to 
put   it  in. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  is  only  upon 
that  collateral  issue  that  this  refer- 
ence there  to  "mining  deals"  was  a 
cloak  for  something  else.  If  there  was 
a  bona-fide  prior  correspondence  that 
would  assist  to  throw  light  on  it. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Q.— Then  the  letter 
was  not  called  for  apparently  by  rea- 
son of  the  wrong  address  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  got  it  back  subsequent- 
ly from  -the  dead  letter  office  ?      A. — 
.  Yes. 

Q. — And  you  produce  the  envelope, 
"Mr.  D.  A.  Jones,  Beeton.  Ottawa 
branch,"  sent  from  the  dead  letter  of- 
fice.    That   is  not  put   in. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  does  not  go 
in.     That  is  a  dead  letter. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :     We  want  to  see  it. 

(2999) 

Mr.  Johnston  :  If  it  is  seen  at  all  I 
shall  stand  by  my  strict  rights. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  do  not  know 
that.  I  think  they  can  look  at  it  and 
not  put  it  in. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  The  nisi  prius 
rule  is,  if  you  call  for  a  letter  from  the 
opposite  party,  and  you  look  at  it,  the 
person  who  looks  at  it  must  put  it  in 
as  part  of  his  case. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Your  Lordship  will  ob- 
serve that  that  is  not  the  position  here 
at  all.  This  letter  is  produced.  This 
letter  is  from  this  witness.  This  let- 
ter is  asked  to  be  looked  at.  The  date 
of  the  letter  is  given.  Surely  that  be- 
ing so,  we  are  at  liberty  to  look  at 
that  letter. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  seems  to  me  you 
are  at  liberty  to  look  at  it.  but  it  is  not 
evidence. 

Mr.  Blake  :  We  are  at  liberty  to 
look  at  a  letter  which  is  in  their 
hands,  from  this  witness. 


The  Chief  Justice  :  If  you  had  called 
for  it  it  would  be  different. 

The  Chancellor  :     It  is  not  in  now. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  It  is  a  dead  let- 
ter to   all  intents  and  purposes. 

Mr.   Blake  :     But  we  can  look  at  it. 

The  Chancellor  :     I  think  so. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Then  will  you  produce 
that  letter,   Mr.  Johnston  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Then  what  I  ask  my 
Lords  is  this  :  If  my  learned  friend 
reads  this  we  propose  to  ask  your 
Lordships  to   admit  it. 

(3000) 

The  Chief  Justice  :  If  they  call  for 
it  and  read  it. 

The  Chancellor:  If  they  use  it  in 
cross-examination. 

Mr.  Blake:  If  I  use  it,  it  is  so,  my 
Lord,  but  surely  a  letter  which  is  pro- 
duced  . 

The  Chief  Justice  :  He  has  already 
produced  it,  and  said  such  a  letter  was 
written,  but  returned  to  the  dead  let- 
ter office.  He  has  not  used  it  for  the 
contents.  But,  if  you  call  for  it,  and 
look  at  it,  in  my  opinion  he  is  entitled 
to  make  you  put  it  in. 

Mr.  Blake  :  But,  my  Lord,  more 
than  that.  He  has  opened  the  letter, 
he  has  given  the  date  of  it,  and  it  is 
opened. 

The  Chancellor  :  But  nothing  about 
the  contents. 

Mr.  Blake  :  The  most  important 
part  to  my  learned  friend,  of  the  con- 
tents, may  be  the  date,  and  the  date  is 
given  and  taken  from  the  letter,  12th 
November,   1901. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  asked  him  if  it 
was  the  12th  November  he  wrote  this 
letter. 

Mr.  Blake  :  And  the  letter  is  open- 
ed, and  that  is  given.  I  submit,  there- 
fore, that  the  letter  is  an  open  letter 
here  for  us  to  look  at. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  My  learned  friend 
can  take  his  course.  If  he  demands  the 
production  of  it  of  course  I  shall  pro- 
duce it,  and  shall  ask  it  to  be  put  in. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  am  not  demanding  the 
production  of  a  letter  already  produced. 
The  Chief  Justice  :  It  has  not  been 
looked  at,  or  its  contents  disclosed.  I 
have  a  very  clear  opinion,  that  if  you 
call  for  it  and  look  at  it  you  have  to  put 
it  in,  if  the  opposite  party  requires  it. 

(3001) 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  quite  agree,  if  I  call 
for  it,  but  it  has  been  opened,  and  the 
date  has  been  given. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Not  at  all.  The 
date  upon  which  he  wrote  this  letter 
was  given.  The  contents  not  given  at 
all. 
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Q. — It  came  back  to  you,  as  I  have 
stated,  Mr.  Jones,  through  the  dead  let- 
ter office  ?    A. — Yes. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  are  fixing  the 
date  of  that  letter.  That  is  all  you  are 
doing  at  present. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  I 
am  not  giving  the  contents. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  The  contents 
have  not  been  disclosed. 

Mr.  Johnston  (resuming)  :  Q. — And 
you  sent  another  letter  to  this  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Gamey,  addressed  "Thomas"? 
A. — Well,  I  am  not  positive  about  the 
address  of  the  second  letter. 

Q. — We  will  have  it  here.  How- 
ever, that  speaks  for  itself.  You  need 
not  bother  with  that.  Then,  did  you 
see  him  after  the  elections  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Where  did  you  see  him  ?  A. — 
At  the  Walker  House. 

Q. — About  what  time  ?  A. — I  am 
not  sure  of  the  time.  It  was  either 
in  June  or  July. 

Q. — Did  you  have  a  talk  with  him 
at  the  Walker  House  about  political 
or  mining  matters  ?  A. — Yes,  sir.  I 
had  a  talk  with  him. 

Q. — What  was  the  nature  of  the 
conversation  ?  Tell  us  briefly  what  it 
was.  A. — Well,  I  was  going  to  ex- 
plain to  him  this  letter.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  had  the  letter  with 
me,  but  I  scarcely  think  I  had  ;  but  I 
told  him  I  would  show  it  to  him,  and 
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the  letter  was  a  little 

Q. — Never  mind  about  that.  You 
were  referring  to  a  letter  which  you 
had  sent  him  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  then  you  had  a  talk  with 
him  ?  A. — Yes;  that  is,  we  had  a  talk 
about  the  election. 

Q. — What  position  was  he  talking 
then,  if  any,  in  regard  to  the  election  ? 
A. — Well,  after  we  talked  a  few  min- 
utes about  the  election  I  made  the  re- 
mark that  Ross  was  sustained,  or 
something  like  that,  and  he  said, 
"Yes,  he  is  sure  to  be  the  Premier  for 
the  next  four  years,  or  something  to 
that  purpose. 

Q. — Then  what  did  he  say  about  his 
own  position,  if  he  said  anything  ?     A. 

Well,  he  said  thai  Whitney  was  .u<>- 
ing  to  be  a  back  number  before  the 
next  four  years  were  up,  something  to 
that  purpose,  and  he  says,  "I  may  tell 
you  right  now,"  or  some  words  to  that 
effect,  that  I  do  not  propose  to  .it  in 
Opposition  for  four  years  and  get 
nothing  for  my  constituents. 

Q. — Was  anything  said  about  any 
other  member  having  taken  that  po- 
sition ?  A. — He  said  that  he  would  see 
Mr.  Smyth  of  Algoma.  and  he  thought 
that  Mr.  Smyth  would  take  a  similar 
position. 
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Q. — Was  Beatty's  name  mentioned 
on  that  occasion  ?  A. — Yes,  he  said 
that  he  would  give  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment an  independent  support  similar  to 
Beatty  of  Parry  Sound. 

Q. — Was  Campbell's  name  discuss- 
ed ?  A. — Yes,  Campbell  was  spoken 
of,  and  he  said  that  Campbell  was  a 
very  strong  Conservative,  and  he  would 
not  do  anything  in  that  line,  or  some- 
thing. 

(3003; 

Q. — Then  did  he  say  anything  about 
mining  matters  on  that  occasion  ?  A. 
— I  do  not  know  that  we  spoke  directly 
about  mining  matters  on  that  occa- 
sion.    What  we  always  talked  of 

Mr.   Blake  :     Not  always. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Upon  that  and  other 
occasions  ?  A. — Well,  what  was  al- 
ways talked  of — that  he  would  be  a 
friend  of  mine  in  the  Government. 

Q. — Were  you  and  he  standing  in  to- 
gether about  operating — — 

Mr.  Blake  :  Do  your  Lordships  not 
think  that  is  leading  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  He  has  not  prov- 
ed adverse.  You  should  not  stimulate 
his  memory  by  suggesting. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  thought  that  was 
not  a  leading  question  in  any  event. 

Q. — Was  anything  said  about  you 
and  he  being  together  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  As  to  their  rela- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes.  as  to  your  rela- 
tions ?     A. — In  what  respect  ? 

Q. — As  to  being  interested  together 
or  not  being  interested  together  ?  A. 
— Well,  he  said  if  he  was  elected — that 
was  in  a  former  conversation — that  he 
would  be  my  friend,  and  that  he  would 
do  anything  that  he  could  for  me,  and 
any  franchises  he  secured — that  I  oper- 
ated in  connection  with  him — we  would 
divide  the  profits. 

Q. — Now,  do  you  say  that  was  be- 
fore the  election  took  place?  A. — Yes, 
that  was  before  the  election  took 
place, 

Q. — Was  it  discussed  afterwards — 
that  same  relationship?  A.  Well,  he 
said  he  would  do  what  he  could  for  me. 

Q. — Was  this  after  the  election  - 
A. — Yes. 

(3004") 

Q. — Then  during  that  conversation 
at  the  Walker  House  after  the  election 
— try  and  get  down  to  sonic  specific 
transaction,  if  there  was  any  ?  Was 
there  any  particular  transaction  named 
or  talked  over,  whether  a  mine,  timber 
limits  or  anything  of  that  kind  ?  A. — 
Well,  any  franchises  that  were  got. 

Q. — But  was  there  any  particular 
one  mentioned  upon  that  occasion  P 
Did  you  mention  or  did  lie  mention  any 
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one  ?  A. — I  don't  recollect  that  just 
at  the  moment. 

Q. — Did  anything  come  out  of  that 
conversation  particularly  but  what  you 
have  told  us,  that  was  in  June,  I  think 
you  said. 

The  Chancellor  :  June  or  July  he 
said. 

Witness  :   June   or   July. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Did  anything  more 
come  of  it  ?  A. — Well,  I  had  another 
conversation  with  him,  and  I  don't 
recollect  positively  whether  the  first 
or  second  conversation — whether  this 
was  in  the  first  or  second  conversation, 
but  there  was  something  in  reference 
to  him  receiving  the  patronage.  We 
talked  over  the  probabilities  of  there 
being  any  friction  between  the  two 
parties  up  there,  and  he  said  that  he 
would  see  Mr.  ,  his  opponent. 

Q. — Mr.  Fraser  ?  A. — Air.  Fraser. 
That  he  would  see  Air.  Fraser  and  see 
one  of  his  prominent  supporters  in 
Gore  Bay  and  talk  the  matter  over 
with  him. 

The  Chancellor  :  Talk  what  matter? 
A. — The  matter  of  his  supporting — giv- 
ing the  Government  an  independent 
support. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Then  you  were  tell- 
ing us  about  the  patronage  ?  A. — In 
speaking  of  the     patronage,   I    said  it 

(3005) 

would  be  necessary  to  De  very  care- 
ful, that  there  should  not  be  any  fric- 
tion, and  he  said  that  he  wanted  to  act 
perfectly  fair;  that  he  only  wanted  half 
of  the  patronage  for  his  Conservative 
friends,  and  I  agreed  I  would  see  about 
it. 

Q. — Now,  who  were  you  to  see  ?  A. 
— Well,  I  did  not  tell  him  who  I  was  to 
see. 

Q. — Whom  did  you  intend  to  see  ? 
A. — Well,  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Smith. 

Q.— Who  is  Mr.  Smith?  A.— Mr. 
Aleck  Smith. 

Q. — The  Liberal  organizer  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  go  and  see  him  ?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  did  you  tell  him  then  what 
had  been  said  or  talked  of  generally 
between  you  and  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. — 
Well,  I  told  him  that  part  of  it  that 
would  interest  him. 

Q. — That  was  the  patronage  ques- 
tion ?  A.— Yes.  I  did  not  tell  him 
that  Mr.  Gamey  and  I  were  pulling  to- 
gether. 

Q.— You  did  not  tell  him  that  ?  Did 
you  see  him  then  between  the  time  that 
you  speak  of  in  June  and  July  until 
about  the  12th  August  ?  A.— Well,  I 
did  not  see  Mr.  Smith 

Q. — But  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. — I  saw 
him  a  second  time  in  July,  if  the  first 


was  in  July,  and,  if  not,  I  had  two  con- 
versations with  him  before  I  wrote  that 
letter. 

Q. — Then  he  says  that  some  time 
about  the  12th  August  he  came  down 
here  and  he  saw  D.  A.  Jones  of  Bee- 
ton — that  was  you  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — "Who  seemed  to  be  authorized 
to  deal  with  me."  Had  you  any  au- 
thority from  anybody  to  deal  with  Air. 
Gamey  ?     A. — None  whatever. 

13006) 

Q. — Had  you  spoken  to  any  Alinis- 
ter  of  the  Crown  or  anybody  connect- 
ed with  the  Government  up  to  that 
time  with  regard  to  Air.  Gamey  ?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — Had  you  seen  Air.  Stratton,  Air. 
Gibson  or  any  other  member  of  the 
Government  individually  about  it  ?  A. 
—No. 

Q. — Had  anybody  come  to  you  and 
spoken  to  you  about  it  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — Did  you  know  the  Sullivans  at 
that  time  ?  A. — I  had  heard  of  Cap- 
tain Sullivan. 

Q. — Did  you  know  them  person- 
ally ?  A. — I  never  knew  there  was 
such  a  person  as  Frank  Sullivan  until 
this  occurrence  in  the  House. 

Q. — And  as  regards  Captain  Sulli- 
van, you  had  heard  of  him  ?  A. — 
Yes,  sir,  he  was  pointed  out  to  me  in 
the  Walker  House,  and  I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  had  ever  spoken  to  him, 
more  than  just  bidding  him  the  time 
of  day,  or  not. 

Q. — When  did  you  first  have  him 
pointed  out  to  you  ?  A. — I  am  not 
sure.    It  was  perhaps  a  year  ago. 

Q. — At  any  rate,  you  never  had  any 
talk  with  him  ?  A. — Never  had  any 
conversation  with  him  or  anything  to 
do  with  him  directly  or  indirectly.    • 

Q. — And  no  communication,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  from  or  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  to  you  to  deal  with 
Mr.  Gamey  or  anybody  else  ?  A. — No, 
sir. 

Q. — Now,  he  says  that  on  this  trip 
you  told  him  that  the  Government 
were  anxious  to  get  information  for 
trials  against  Smyth  and  Aliscampbell  ? 
A. — Well,  I  have  no  recollection  of 
seeing  him  on  that  particular  trip,  but 
I  would  not  say  positively  that  I  did 
not. 

(3007) 

Q. — What  did  you  say  to  him.  if  you 
did  have  a  talk  along  those  lines — that 
is,  about  the  Government  being  anx- 
ious to  get  information  for  the  trials 
against  Smyth  and  Aliscampbell  ?  A. — 
Well,  the  only  thing  that  was  said,  the 
principal  thing  that  was  said  about 
Miscampbell — he  said  that  he  was  very 
well  acquainted  with  Aliscampbell;  that 
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he  had,  he  thought,  more  influence  with 
him  than  any  other  person,  and  that  he 
was  satisfied  that  he  could  get  Mis- 
campbell  to  do  as  he  was  going  to  do. 

Q. — That  was  his  talk  to  you  ?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q- — Then  did  you  see  him  before 
you  wrote  ?  A. — Oh,  I  beg  your  par- 
don. It  is  Smyth  I  should  say,  instead 
of  Miscampbell.     I  mixed  the* names. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Smyth,  the  mem- 
ber ?  A. — I  did  not  know  him  until 
I  met  him  here  at  the  Walker  House. 

Q- — In  connection  with  this  investi- 
gation. You  did  not  know  him  before 
that  ?     A.— No. 

Q- — Did  you  know  Miscampbell  be- 
fore that  personally  ?  A. — No,  and 
never  spoke  to  either  of  them  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q. — What  you  have  said  refers  to 
Smyth  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q- — What  was  said  about  Miscamp- 
bell, if  anything  ?  A.— Well,  he  said 
that  Miscampbell  was  a  very  strong 
Conservative,  and  that  he  would  not 
support  the  Government,  or  do  any- 
thing in   that  line. 

Q. — Anything  said  about  his  pro- 
test—at that  time  I  mean  ?  A.— Well, 
it  was  either  that  time  or  the  next  time. 

The  Chancellor  :     Whose  protest  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Miscampbell's,  my 
Lord. 

(3008) 

Witness  :  I  do  not  know  that  there 
was  anything  said  about  protests.  I 
do  not  think  that  there  were  any  pro- 
tests filed. 

Q- — But  about  protesting  Miscamp- 
bell, or  anything  of  that  kind,  was  any- 
thing said  on  either  one  of  those  occa- 
sions ?  A. — Well,  there  was  something 
said  about  getting  evidence. 

Q.— Looking  towards  a  protest  ? 
A  —Yes. 

Q- — What  was  said  about  getting 
evidence  ?  A.— Well,  I  asked  him  if 
he  knew  of  evidence  or  could  get  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  open  that  constitu- 
ency. 

Q. — And  what  did  he  say  ?  A.— He 
said  that  he  would  not  dare  do  that, 
that  it  would  ruin  his  busin< 

Q- — That  is  he  personally,  I  sup- 
pose, he  meant  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q.— And  what  else  ?  A.— Then  T 
said  if  he  could  get  that  evidence,  so 
nobody  would  know  anything  about  it. 
except  the  inner  circles,  or  a  proper 
party,  or  something  like  that,  that  he 
would  never  be  exposed  in  the  matter, 
and  could  he  get  it  ?'  And  he  said 
then  that  if  he  got  evidence  he  would 
want  to  be  well   paid  for  it. 

Q. — I  see.  If  he  got  evidence  he 
would  want  to  be  well  paid  for  it  ?  V 
—Yes. 

842 


Q. — You  are  the  Postmaster  at  Bee- 
ton,  and  you  are  a  Liberal  in  politics, 
or  have  been  ?  A. — Well,  I  have  tak- 
en very  little  interest  in  politics  for  the 
last  twenty  years. 

Q. — I  know,  but  your  tendencies  are 
that  way  ?     A. — I   am  not  a  politician. 

Q. — Then  when  he  said  he  would 
have  to  be  well  paid  for  it,  or  words 
to  that  efiect,  what  did  you  say  ?  A. — 
I  said  I  would  see. 

(3009) 

Q. — Now,  then,  you  wrote  a  letter  to 
him.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter, 
exactly  ? 

The  Chancellor  :     19th  August. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  "19th  August  when  I 
received  it." 

The  Chief  Justice  :  I  think  the  letter 
is   dated  the   16th. 

Mr.  McEvoy  :     Exhibit  1. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  16th  August;  re- 
ceived Mr.  Gamey  says  about  the  19th. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Now,  Exhibit  1  is  a 
letter  that  you  sent  to  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. 
— Yes. 

Q. — That  was  evidently  addressed  to 
Thomas  Gamey  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  Corrected  in  the 
letter  in  reply. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Exhibit  2.  It  says  : 
"Your  letter  to  hand.  Thanks  for  the 
same.  My  initials  are  R.  R.  instead  of 
Thomas.  Be  sure  to  address  correct- 
ly-" 

Q. — Now,  you  start  off  with  '"In  ac- 
cordance with  our  conversation."  Is 
that  the  conversation  you  have  been 
referring  to?  A. — The  conversation  I 
had  had  previous  to  that. 

Q. —  1  saw  the  present  acting  man- 
ager." Who  was  that  ?  A. — Aleck 
Smith. 

Q. — Had  you  seen  him  up  to  that 
time  ?  A. — Yes,  I  saw  him  before  I 
wrote  this  letter. 

Q. — "And  talked  over  our  arrange- 
ments, and  explained  the  whole  mat- 
ter as  arranged  between  us.  It  was 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  steps  will  be 
taken  to  carry  out  the  deal  fully,  and 
I  am  now  prepared  to  say  that  you  will 
receive  better  treatment  than  you  ex- 
pected, you  will  be  given  certain  pow- 
ers  that    will    place   you    in    a    position 

t^oio) 

that  you  could  not  otherwise  occupy, 
and  I  will  assist  you  so  no  other  will 
care  to  oppose  you  with  any  chance  of 
success."  What  were  you  referring  to? 
A.  —  1  mean  it'  he  had  the  patronage 
there,  and  with  the  Reformers,  and  his 
own  Conservative  friends,  he  would  he 
a  strong  candidate  at  the  coming  elec- 
tions, tliat  nobody  would  dare  to  op- 
pose him. 
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Q. — What  do  you  mean  by  "carry- 
ing out  the  deal  fully"  ?  A. — That  is 
the  whole  understanding  between  me 
and  him. 

The  Chancellor  :  At  what  coming 
election  ?  A. — Well,  he  said  to  me 
during  the  time  that  we  were  talking 
— he  said  to  me  that  he  would  make 
all  the  money  he  could  out  of  his  po- 
sition, whether  he  was  elected  or  not, 
at  the  next  election. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  meant  the 
election  to  come  ?  A. — The  eleciton  to 
come,  and  that   is  why   I   spoke  of  it. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  He  was  talking  of 
making  himself  solid  for  the  future  ? 
A. — I  was  trying  to  show  him  that  he 
would  be  solid  for  the  future  if  he  had 
that. 

Q. — "In  the  meantime,  by  shaping 
things  and  paving  the  way."  "You 
know  how  to  manoeuvre."  and  so  on. 
"I  wish  you  would  send  me  further 
pointers  as  we  talked."  What  do  you 
mean   by    that  ?     What   do   you    mean 

(301 i ) 

by  that  ?  A. — Well,  he  was  to  man- 
oeuvre there  that  he  would  keep  peace 
and  quietness  in  both  parties,  that 
there  should  be  no  friction  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Reform  rank,  and  that  if 
there  were  any  kickers,  as  they  were 
termed,  that  he  would  give  me  word 
in  time,  so  that  something  might  be 
done  to  keep  them  all  in  line,  and  keep 
everything — to  keep  peace  and  har- 
mony in  the  camp.  He  said  he  was 
sure  he  could  keep  the  Conservatives 
off.  I  said  if  he  would  send  word  I 
would  take  the  necessary  steps. 

Q. — That  was  your  idea  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — "Then  we  can  make  a  good 
haul  at  once."  That  is,  you  and  he 
were  supposed  to  make  some  money 
out  of  this  transaction.  In  what  way 
were  you  and  he  going  to  make 
money?  A. — Well,  out  of  any  fran- 
chises that  we  might  get. 

Q. — What  was  his  object — can  you 
tell  from  what  he  said — in  supporting 
the  Government  ?  A. — Well,  his  ob- 
ject was,  he  told  me,  to  do  the  very 
best  that  he  could  for  his  constituents, 
and  to  be  in  a  position  that  he  could 
get  franchises  by  which  I  could  oper- 
ate them  and  divide  the  profit. 

Q. — That  is  what  it  was  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q- — Then,  this  was  laying  the  way 
for  you  and  him  to  operate  together  in 
regard  to  franchises,  as  you  called 
them,  of  what  nature  ?  A. — Well,  any- 
thing that  might  occur. 

Q. — Then  getting  in  AJgoma  and 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  you  can  find  out  cer- 
tain important  information  that  will 
be  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  de- 
sired.    What  constituencies  were  you 


dealing  with  there,  attacking  in  that 
way  ?  A. — The  constituencies  were 
Smyth's  and  Miscampbell's. 

(3012) 

Q. — "Then  that  will  make  a  clear 
sweep  of  the  three."  What  .  three  ? 
A. — Well,  if  he  got  sufficient  inform- 
ation to  open  those  two  constituencies, 
and  his  own,  would  make  the  three. 

Q. — Now,  you  are  advising  him  in 
this  letter,  "Get  all  the  information  as 
soon  as  possible  and  state  figures,  value 
of  same,  and  have  it  come  to  hand, 
quick,  sure."  What  was  he  to  get  as 
arranged  between  you  and  him  ?  A. — 
A. — I  expected  him  to  get  the  neces- 
sary information  to  open  those  two 
constituencies,  providing  it  was  neces- 
sary for  Algoma.  After  that  letter  was 
written,  and  I  saw  him,  he  told  me  that 
Mr.  Smyth,  he  was  sure,  would  support 
any  franchises  which  he  was  interested 
in,  and  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  get  anything. 

Q. — Not  necessary  to  get  evidence 
as  against  Smyth,  because  Smyth 
would  support  him  in  getting  franchises 
— him  and  you — support  him  and  you  ? 
That  is  what  you  say  ?  A. — Yes,  it 
amounted  to  that  because  I  was  with 
him. 

Q. — Then,  did  you  get  any  answer  to 
that  excepting  the  one  I  have  read 
— the  short  answer  ?  A. — That  was  the 
answer  that  he  gave  me. 

Q. — That  was  the  answer  he  gave 
you  ?  Then,  did  you  see  him  again  ? 
A. — Yes,  I  saw  him  before  I  wrote  the 
second  letter. 

Q. — When  did  you  see  him  ?  A. — ; 
The  second  letter  is  filed. 

Q. — The  second  letter  is  when  ?  A. 
— In  September,  I  think. 

Q. — 19th  of  September. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  not  put  in, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  is  the  exhibit 
filed,  Jones  to  Gamey. 

(3013) 

Witness  :     That  is  the   letter. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Was  he  to  be  paid 
for  his  services  in  getting  evidence 
against  Miscampbell?  A. — Well,  I  said 
I  would  see  about  it,  and  then  I  went 
to  ask  Smith  if  it  would  be  legal  to 
pay  him  for  getting  the  evidence,  and 
Smith  said  yes,  it  would.  Well,  I  said 
he  would  want  to  be  well  paid  for  it, 
and  he  would  want  all  of  his  expenses 
besides  being  well  paid  for  his  time, 
and  he  said  that  would  be  all  right. 

Q. — Had  anything  been  said  about 
railway  passes  up  to  this  time  that  you 
recollect  ?  A. — Well,  before  I  wrote 
this  letter — this  last  letter — there  had. 

Q.—  What  had  been  said  ?  A.— Well, 
he  said  that  if  he  got  the  passes  for 
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the  balance  of  the  year  it  would  save 
him   about  $ioo. 

Q. — That  is  before  the  House  met  ? 
A. — Yes.  And  I  said  that  I  thought 
they  could  be  got  for  the  balance  of  the 
year — that  I  would  see  about  them. 

Q. — And  did  you  see  about  them  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Whom  did  you  see  ?  A. — I  went 
to  ask  Mr.  Smith— Mr.  Aleck  Smith,  if 
they  could  be  got.  He  said  I  think 
they  can.  I  said  are  you  sure.  I  think 
he  mentioned  that  they  were  applying 
for  some  others,  too,  at  the  same  time, 
and  he  would  get  them.  Well,  then,  I 
said,  I  will  tell  him  that  they  will  go 
forward.  He  says  yes.  And  that  is 
why  I  wrote  him. 

Q. — Then  had  you  any  talk  with  him 
about  the  form  of  your  letters  ?  A. — 
Well,  after  I  had  written  this  letter— 
of  the  ioth  September.  No,  this  first 
letter. 

Q. — What  is  the  date  of  that  again  ? 
A.— That  is  the  i6th  August.     After  1 

(3014) 

had  written  that  he  saw  me — the  first 
time  he  saw  me  he  explained  to  me 
that  I  should  be  very,  very  careful  in 
addressing  letters  to  him,  besides  that 
not  being  his  proper  initials,  he  said 
that  there  was 

Q.— That  is_Mr.  Gamey's  talk  ?  A.— 
Yes.  He  said  besides  not  being  his 
proper  initials,  that  there  was  either 
some  funny  story,  or  funny  things,  I 
don't  recollect  which  he  said,  that  went 
on  at  the  Gore  Bay  postoffice.  and  he 
did  not  want  anybody  to  interfere,  or 
rather  he  did  not  want  anybody  to  see 
his  letters,  or  something  like  that. 

Q- — Well,  we  had  something  like 
that  from  Sullivan,  so  we  understand 
that  now.  Then  your  letter  of  the  ioth 
September,  was  that  written  after  this 
warning-  he  had  given  you  abou  the 
Gore  Bay  postoffice  ?  A. — Yes.  this 
letter  was. 

Q. — On  the  19th  September.  Now 
you  say,  "I  was  sorry  T  did  not  see  you 
before  you  left,  as  there  was  some 
points  in  regard  to  our  local  matters 
that  I  wished  to  talk  over."  What 
mining  matters  had  you  been  discuss- 
ing before  that  letter  was  written  ? 
A. — Before  this  letter  was  written  I 
met  him  in  the  Walker  House,  and  he 
walked  down  the  nassage-way.  and 
there  was  someone  in  the  reading- 
room.  ^  Then  he  tried  to  open  a  door 
to  get  in.  T  am  not  sure  whether  there 
was  someone  in  the  room  back  of  the 
bar,  or  whether  the  door  was  locked. 
We  then  walked  out  and  stood  at  the 
west  corner  of  the  Walker  House  near 
the   telephone  pole  there. 
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Q. — And  while  there  what  did  you 
talk  about  ?  A. — While  there  he  said 
for  me  to  be  very  careful  again.    I  told 

(3015) 

him  1  would  write  him,  and  he  said  to 
be  very,  very  careful  about  saying 
anything,  that  if  anybody  saw  it  in  the 
letter  that  they  would  know  what  my 
understanding  and  his  was. 

Q. — Then  had  you  any  talk  then 
about  ihining  matters  ?  A. — Yes,  I 
told  him  I  had  got  some  word  of  some 
good  things  down  east  that  I  thought 
we  could  make  some  money  out  of. 

Q. — And  it  was  necessary  to  gei 
what  before  you  could  make  money  out 
of  them  ?  A. — Well,  those  down  east 
— I  just  simply — if  I  got  them — I  was 
going  to  divide  up. 

Q. — Where  were  you  to  get  them 
from  ?  A. — Oh,  not  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Q. — They  were  private  deals  ?  A. — 
Yes,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, directly  or  indirectly. 

Q. — Then  you  wrote  about  the  rail- 
way passes,  "Is  there  any  mining  news 
around  up  there  ?  I  have  some  gilt- 
edge  things  now,  and  I  think  you  can 
make  a  nice  pot  out  of  it."  A. — Well, 
that  was  some  samples  that  I  had  got 
from  down  east;  they  were  samples  of 
copper,  and  he  had  a  copper  mine  in 
which  he  had  made  a  good  thing,  and  I 
thought  we  would  make  a  good  thing 
out  of  this  from  what  I  had  heard  of  it. 
I  had  not  seen  it  yet. 

Q. — As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  did 
you  do  with  the  samples  ?  A. — Well,  I 
went  down  afterwards  and  got  samples, 
and  brought  them  here  and  left  them 
with  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Q. — That  is  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson  ?  A. 
— Thomas  Gibson  and  his  secretary — I 
forget  the  name. 

Q. — Then  you  say  you  saw  that 
party   we  were   trying  to   see   and   ar- 

(3016) 

range  things  in  the  shape  as  a  verbal 
option,  and  your  efforts  will  place  as 
in  a  shape  to  make  a  haul  sure.  Who 
was  that  party  ?  A.— That  party  was 
the  parties  necessary  to  get  the  inform- 
ation necessary  to  open  the  Sault  elec- 
tion. 

Q. — Open  the  Miscampbell  election2 
A. — Yes.     That  was  what  T  meant. 

Q. — And  do  you  know  the  name  of 
the  party  ?  A.— No.  T  do  not  know 
tin-  name  of  any  party. 

Q. — But  it  was  somebody  he  had 
told  you  about  ?  A.— No.  He  had 
not  told  me  of  any  particular  name 
that  he  would  go  to. 

Q. — I  know  that,  but  there  was  some 
party  he  was  going  to  see.  as  T  under- 
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stand,  from  what  you  say  ?  A. — He 
was  going  to  see  if  he  could  collect 
the  necessary  information. 

Q. — "I  will  surprise  you  when  I  see 
you."     A. — Well,  I  had  just  got 

Q. — He  was  going  to  collect  inform- 
ation. Perhaps  I  should  not  have 
stopped  you  ?  A. — He  was  going  to 
collect  the  necessary  information,  and 
the  reason  why  I  put  it  in  that  way 
was  because  he  had  given  me'  a  warning 
nut  to  write  anything  which,  if  found 
by  anybody  else,  would  lead  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  what  we  were  talking 
about. 

Q. — And  then,  while  speaking  to 
Jones  while  in  the  city,  he  spoke  of 
someone  being  sent  up  to  see  Smyth. 
Is  that  so  ?  A. — I  knew  nothing 
about  it,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Q. — Then  did  you  ever  after  that 
have  any  further  communication  with 
Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. — Well,  I  met  him 
several  times,  but  he  told  me  that  I 
was  not  to  be  seen  talking  with  him 
after  I  had  written  this  letter  to 
him — — 

Q.— That  is  the  last  letter  ?  A.— 
Yes. 

(3017; 

Q.— Exhibit  5  ?  A.— Yes.  He  told 
me  that  I  should  not  be  seen  talking  to 
him,  that  his  Conservative  friends  were 
suspicious  of  him,  and  that  it  would  in- 
jure him  if  it  was  known. 

Q. — Now,  at  any  time  during  any  of 
these  interviews  or  correspondence, 
had  you  any  connection,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  Government  or  any 
member  of  it  ?     A. — No,  not  any. 

Q. — Nothing  to  do  with  it  ?  A.— 
Nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q. — Entirely  upon  your  ow:n  under- 
taking ?  A. — Entirely  upon  my  own — 
it  was  my  own  private  interest. 

Q. — To  go  in  with  Mr.  Gamey  ? 
You  were  familiar,  you  have  told  us, 
with  all  the  mining  locations,  and  so 
on.  You  were  going  in  with  him.  You 
were  getting  his  assistance  with  the 
Government,  that  he  was  professing  to 
support;  you  and  he  to  divide  up,  and 
was  there  any  object  in  your  interview- 
ing or  seeing  the  Minister  in  any  way 
or  caring  one  way  or  the  other  ?  A. — 
Well,  it  was  my  purpose  not  to  see 
them,  not  to  let  them  know  what  our 
understanding  was.  Of  course  I 
thought  when  I  had  told  Smith  that 
that  they  would  perhaps  find  out  sooner 
or  later. 

Q. — Aleck  Smith,  that  is  the  Smith 
you  mean  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  I  think  he  says  you  told 
him  you  could  go  into  Gibson's  at  any 
time,  no  matter  how  many  were  wait- 
ing there  ?  A. — That  is  not  true.  I 
have  frequently  went  into  Thomas  Gib- 


son's any  time  and  talked  with  him  on 
mining  and  got  much  mining  news 
from  him. 

Q. — That  is  the  Director  of  Mine?  ': 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Thomas  Gibson — he  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Attorney-General's 
Department  ?  A.— Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

(3018) 

Q- — He  is  in  the  Crown  Lands? 
Then,  from  that  day  on  do  you  know 
anything  about  the  transactions  what- 
ever between  Mr.  Gamey  and  the  Gov- 
ernment ?  A.— I  never  knew  he  was 
at  the  Parliament  buildings — never 
knew  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  he  never  told  me  he  had 
spoken  to  the  Government  or  to  Sul- 
livan in  any  way,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. 

Q. — You  and  he  were  in  together  for 
the  purpose  of  making  money  out  of 
these  deals  and  transactions  that  you 
speak  of  if  you  could  ?  A. — Well,  we 
had  been  in   deals  before. 

Q. — Tell  me  what  deals  you  had  been 
in  before  ?  A. — Well,  I  had  bought 
some  mines  off  him — I  think  six  mines, 
or  two  water  powers,  I  think,  there 
was  in  the  block,  and  at  another  time 
he  built  a  roasting 

Q. — That  is  back  two  or  three  years 
ago  ?  A. — Yes;  another  time  he  had 
built  a  roasting  apparatus — for  a  smel- 
ter— I  was  with  him  in  that,  and  he 
brought  down  a  proposition  of  some 
mines  last  fall  or  last  winter  to  me  a'ld 
wanted  me  to  go  in  with  him,  but  his 
options  on  them  were  so  short  I  ex- 
plained to  him  it  was  impossible  for 
me,  and  he  admitted  himself  that  his 
option  was  too  short,  and  he  thought 
I  was  justified. 

Q. — He  brought  down  some  options 
for  you  last  fall  ?  A. — It  was  an  op- 
tion he  had. 

Q. — Wanting  you  to  go  in  with  him? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  you  thought  the  time  was 
too  short,  and  he  agreed  to  it  and 
dropped  it  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  is  your  business  relations? 
A.— Yes. 

(3019) 

Q. — Did  you  ever  know  of  any  nego- 
tiation whatever  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  Mr.  Gamey  or  anyone  rep- 
resenting the  Government  and  anyone 
representing  Mr.   Gamey  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — Of  any  kind  ?  A. — None  what- 
ever. 

Q. — And  you  have  told  us  your  de- 
sire was  to  keep  away  from  the  Gov- 
ernment ?  A. — Of  course  I  did  not 
mind  the  Government  knowing  what 
he  was  going  to  do. 
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Q. — That  would  be  perhaps  a  bene- 
fit to  you.  That  is  all.  There  is  one 
question  here  I  might  ask  you,  "Treat 
ed  better  than  he  expected."  What  did 
you  mean  by  that  ?  A. — Well,  I  under- 
stood from  him  he  expected  half  of  the 
patronage,  and  when  1  spoke  to  Mr. 
Alex.  Smith  I  said  that  he  only  ex- 
pects half  of  the  patronage  for  his 
people,  but  I  said  i:  he  had  the  whole 
of  it  I  think  he  would  dispense  it  just- 
ly between  both  parties,  and  Mr.  Smith 
said,  "Why,  any  person  that  supports 
the  Government  is  entitled  and  usually 
gets  all  the  patronage,"  and  I  said  then 
to  Mr.  Smith  in  reply,  "Then  I  may 
say  to  him  he  will  be  better  treated 
than  he  expects." 

Q. — That  is  how  that  came  to  be  put 
in  the  letter  ?    A. — That  is  why. 

Mr.  McEvoy  :  There  were  two  let- 
ters taken  from  Mr.  Jones,  and  only 
one  put  in. 

Witness  : — Here  are  two  letters. 

Mr.  McEvoy  :  Those  are  the  two 
letters  you  received. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  We  will  see  what 
the  evidence  says.  That  is  the  best 
way  to  get  over  it. 

The  Chancellor  :  Is  that  cleared  up 
now  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :    No,  my  Lord. 

(  (3020) 

The  Chancellor  :  You  spoke  of 
some  three  letters  Mr.  Gamey  sent  to 
Jones. 

Mr.  McEvoy  :  There  were  two  let- 
ters given  up  and  only  one  produced. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  are  entitled 
to  have  the  other  if  it  is  necessary  to 
this. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Do  you  remem- 
ber what  you  produced,  Mr.  Jones, 
when  called  on  your  subpoena  ?  A. — 
Yes,  1  produced  two  letters. 

Q. — Written  by  yourself  ?  A. — Two 
from  Carney  in  reply. 

The  Chancellor  :  One  correcting  the 
address  ?  A. — Yes,  and  the  next  one 
saying  he  would  be  down  about  a  cer- 
tain time. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Have  you  got 
both   there  now  ? 

Witness  :     I   have  my  two  letters. 

The  Chancellor  :  They  were  taken 
by  some  of  the  counsel  ? 

Witness  :  Yes.  I  produced  them 
here. 

The  Chancellor  :  Is  that  not  forth- 
coming then  ?  He  had  better  state  the 
contents  if  it  is  lost,  if  it  is  important. 

Mr.  McEvoy:  I  think  it  can  In' 
found.  I  think  my  learned  friend  will 
find  it  among  their  papers. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Mr.  Blake 
might  go  on  with  the  cross-examina- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Blake  :     We  have  not  got  it. 

Mr.  McEvoy  :  I  mentioned  it  to  you 
that  night  so  that  you  might  look  it 
up. 

Mr.  Blake  :  If  it  is  here  it  can  be 
looked  after. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Blake  : — 

Q. — Then,  Mr.  Jones,  how  long  be- 
fore this  letter  of  the  i6th  August  was 

(3021) 

it  that  you  had  the  talk  with  Mr.  Gam- 
ey as  to  sharing  with  him  in  any  fran- 
chises that  you  could  get,  and  that  he 
would  have  the  patronage  by  support- 
ing the  Government  ?  How  long  be- 
fore the  letter  of  the  i6th  August  ': 

\\  itness  :  It  was  in  June  or  July  our 
first  talk  was. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  how  long  be- 
fore the  i6th  August  was  it  that  you 
had  that  defined  talk  with  him  that  you 
were  to  share  with  him  any  franchises, 
and  that  he  was  to  get  patronage,  sup- 
porting the  Government  ?  A. — it 
was  always  an  understanding  with  me. 

Q. — I  will  put  it  in  this  way  :  How 
long  before  the  i6th  August  had  you 
a  conversation  with  Mr.  Gamey  about 
sharing  the  franchises  with  him,  and 
about  the  patronage  ?  A. — Well,  that 
is  putting  the  two  together.  I  had  a 
conversation  with  him  in  Sudbury  at 
the   Balmoral   Hotel. 

Q. — I  am  asking  the  time.  How 
long  before  the  idth  August  had  you 
the  conversation  as  to  your  sharing 
the  franchises  with  him,  and  his  getting 
the  patronage  ?  A. — We  were  always — 

Q. — Try  and  answer  my  question  ? 
A. — I  cannot  answer  to  a  date,  be- 
cause the  date  I  did  not  have. 

Q. — Had  you  a  conversation  with 
him  in  August  as  to  sharing  the  fran- 
chises with  him,  and  his  obtaining  the 
patronage  ?  A. — I  was  to  see  about 
the  patronage,  and  it  was  always  un- 
derstood  

Q. — I    am   asking  you     in     Au{ 
Had  you   a   conversation    as   to   that  ? 
A. — I    think    that   we   either   had   it    in 
July  or  August. 

(3022 l 

Q. — You  think  you  had  it  either  in 
July  or  August  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — But  you  cannot  <m  your  oath 
say  whether  or  not  you  had  a  conver- 
sation in  August  upon  that  question  ? 
A. — I  think  we  did. 

Q  — Was  it  in  August  that  you  nun 
tioned  to  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Gamey  was  anxious  to  get  the 
patronage,  and  to  give  his  support  t-1 
the  Government  ?  .  A. — I  am 
sure  whether  it  was  in  July  or  Au| 
but  I  think  perhaps  it  would  be  in 
August. 
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Q. — Possibly  you  will  tell  me  this  : 

How  many  conversations  had  you  with 
Mr.  Alexander  Smith  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Mr.  Gamey  and  his  constitu- 
ency, and  Algoma  and  the  Sault,  and 
these  various  matters  ?  Had  you  half 
a  dozen  conversations  with  him  ?  A. — 
1  do  not  think  so. 

Q. — Four  or  five  ?  Give  me  as  near- 
ly as  you  can  ?  A. — I  might  have  had 
two  or  three  perhaps. 

Q. — Would  these  be  in  the  month  of 
August  so  far  as  you  can  remember  ? 
A. — Well,  I  recollect  having  one  par- 
ticular one,  and  I  could  not  say  about 
others. 

Q. — And  that  in  August  ?  A. — In 
July  and  August. 

Q. — Well,  you  give  me  that  you 
.  think  you  had  a  particular  one  with 
Mr.  Gamey  in  August;  the  probabil- 
ities are  that  you  would  have  with  Mr. 
Alexander  Smith  about  the  same  time, 
giving  him  the  result  of  the  Gamey 
talk  ?  A. — I  had  to  go  several  times, 
and  I  called  him  up  by  'phone  before  I 
got  him.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Smith  un- 
til I  think  we  had  had  the  second  talk 
— at  least  the  second  talk. 

Q.— With  Mr.  Gamey?  A. --With 
Mr.  Gamey. 

Q. — That  would  be  in  August  then  i 
A.— Well— 

(.1023) 

Q. — To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  ? 
A. — I  think  the  second  conversation 
was  in  July,  but  I   am  not — 

Q. — Well,  about  when  in  August 
would  it  be  that  you  had  a  talk  with 
Mr.  Smith  ?    A. — I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q. — Would  it  be  before  the  writing  ? 
It  must  have  been  before  the  writing. 
A. — It  was  before  I  wrote  that  letter. 

Q. — Then  what  was  it  that  you  told 
Mr.  Smith?  A.— I  told  Mr.  Smith 
that  Mr.  Gamey  had  signified  his  in- 
tention of  giving  the  Government  an 
independent  support  similar  to  Beatty 
of  Parry  Sound. 

Q. — And  what  about  the  patronage  ? 
A. — That  he  expected  that  if  he  did 
that,  that  he  would  receive  fair  treat- 
ment ;  that  I  told  him  I  would  see 
about  the  patronage,  and  then  is  when 
I  asked  him  in  reference  to  the  patron- 
age. 

Q. — And  then  he  told  you  that  he 
would  get  not  only  the  one-half,  but 
the  whole  patronage  as  well  ?  A. — 
That  all  parties  who  supported  the 
Government  were  entitled  to  the  whole 
of  the  patronage  that  was  the  ordin- 
ary course. 

Q. — And  then  of  course  his  election 
petition  would  be  dismissed,  if  he  was 
going  to  support  the  Government  ?  A. 
— Well,  when  I  first  saw  Mr.  Gamey  I 
had  heard  nothing 


Q. — I  am  not  asking  the  first.  I  am 
asking  when  you  got  on  to  these  de- 
tails that  you  are  speaking  of.  Of 
course  if  he  was  going  to  support  the 
Government  they  were  not  going  to 
protest  his  seat.  A. — Well,  I  do  not 
recollect  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Smith  in 
reference  to  any  protest  against  Mr. 
Gamey.  My  memory  does  not  serve 
me  in  that. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  that  you  did 
not  ?  A. — I  will  swear  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  spoke  about  that  during 
that  conversation.  I  might  have  done 
so  afterwards,  but  not  during  this  first 

(3024) 

conversation. 

Q. — How  long  before  you  wrote  the 
letter  of  the  16th  August  had  you  talk- 
ed with  Mr.  Smith  over  the  question  of 
the  protest  ?  A. — I  do  not  think  that  I 
talked  with  him  at  all  over  the  protest 
before  that  time. 

Q. — Before  that?  How  early  in 
August  was  it  that  you  did  speak  to 
him  about  the  protest  ?  A. — I  am  not 
sure.  I  am  not  positive  that  I  did 
even  speak  to  him  about  it. 

Q. — But  if  you  did  speak  to  him, 
about  what  date  would  it  be  ?  A. — 
Well,  I  could  not  say. 

Q. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  after 
the  letter  of  the  16th  August  ?  A. — I 
feel  quite  certain  that  I  did  not  speak 
to  him  before  that  letter  was  written. 

Q. — But  there  was  no  object  in  pur- 
suing an  election  protest  against  Mr. 
Gamey  if  he  was  going  to  support  the 
Government  ?  A. — After  I  got  word 
about  the  election  petition,  and  I  met 
him,  and  we  talked  it  over,  he  seemed 
very  much  annoyed  about  the  petition, 
and  I  think  I  told  him  that  I  did  not 
think  the  petition  would  amount  to 
much. 

Q. — Of  course  not.  If  he  was  going 
to  support  the  Government  ?  A. — If 
he  was  going  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment ?     I  perhaps  told  him  I   did  not 

suppose 

Q. — That  it  would  be  pressed  ?  A. — 
That  th£  petition  would  be  pressed. 

Q. — That  is  as  I  understand  what 
took  place  between  you,  but  I  under- 
stood that  that  took  place  before  the 
16th  August  ?  You  see  it  was  such  an 
absurdity  to  be  pressing -an  election  pe- 
tition against  a  man  who  was  going  to 
support  the  Government.  Isn't  that 
so  ?  A. — Well,  so  far  as  I  know  the 
Government  knew  nothing  of  that. 

(3025) 

Q. — I  am  not  saying  whether  they 
did  or  not. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  .  It  all  turns  upon 
that. 
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Mr.  Blake  :  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it  whatever.  It  does  not  turn 
upon  it  in  the  least.  1  am  asking  you 
as  a  man  of  common  sense,  would  it 
not  be  an  absurdity  for  them  to  be 
pressing  an  election  petition  against  a 
man  that  said,  "Why,  I  am  going  to 
support  you  ?"  A. — 1  would  not  want 
to  do  a  man  an  injury  that  was  my 
friend. 

Q. — No,  certainly  not,  although  you 
might  do  it  by  mistake  ?  A. — Yes,  by 
mistake. 

Q. — You  are  a  very  good  man.  A. — 
Thank  you. 

Q. — 1  am  sorry  that  on  oath  you  will 
not  say  it  is  the  case.  However,  we 
will  let  it  go  at  that.  Then  you  recol- 
lect having  two  or  three  conversations 
with  Air.  Smith,  and  you  say,  and  no 
doubt  rightly,  that  you  took  for  grant- 
ed that  of  course  he  would  let  the  Gov- 
ernment know  this  valuable  informa- 
tion which  you  were  giving  him.  A. — 
There  was  no  conversation  between  him 
and  I  in  reference  to  what  he  would  do 
with  the  information. 

Q. — But  you  knew  the  position  that 
he  occupied  ?  He  was  the  agent,  was 
he  not  ?  You  knew  his  position  ? 
You  spoke  to  him  because  oi  that, 
did  you  not  ?  A. — I  spoke  to  him  be- 
cause I  thought  he  was  connected  with 
the    Reform   party. 

Q. — Connected  with  the  Reform 
party,  and  not  only  thought  it,  but 
you  knew  it  ?  A. — Well,  I  knew  he 
was  credited  with  it  by  the  papers,  but 
not  officially  from  him,  or  any  other 
source. 

Q. — You  knew  him  sufficiently  well 
to  call  him  Aleck,  did  you  not  ?  A. — 
Well,  I  have  had  very  little  conversa- 
tion. 

(3025^) 

Q. — But  you  did  know  him  suffi- 
ciently well  to  address  him  as  Aleck  ? 
A.— Mr.   Smith. 

Q. — You  swear  to  that  ?  With  you 
it  was  not  "Aleck,"  was  it  ?  A. — I 
have  noticed  his  name  in  the  paper  as 
"Alex.    Smith." 

Q. — That  simply  slipped  from  your 
lips,  "Aleck"  ?    A. — I  do  not  think  it. 

Q. — However,  you  mentioned  that 
to  him,  and  can  you  tell  me  now  the 
date  of  these  two  or  three  conversa- 
tions ?    A.— With  Mr.  Smith  ? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — I  cannot  tell  you  the 
dates. 

(3026) 

Q. — You  can  give  it  to  me  possibly 
by  this.    Were  there  a  couple  of  con 
versations   after   the    16th   of  August  ? 
A. — I  would  not  say  there  was. 

Q. — What  is  your  best  memory  up- 
on  it  ?     A.  —  My   best    memory   i^;    that 
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1  saw  him  before  I  wrote  this  letter, 
and  that  is 

Q. — I  think  that  would  be  correct, 
•that  you  saw  Air.  Smith  before  you 
wrote  the  letter  of  the  16th  August  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.  — Because  that  conveys  some  in- 
formation which,  as  i  understand,  you 
got  from  Mr.  Smith  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  possibly  you  wrote  to  Mr. 
Gamey  not  long  after  you  had  seen  Air. 
Smith  ?  A. — Well,  my  memory  does 
not  serve  me.    1  never  expected 

Q. — The  probability  would  be,  look- 
ing at  this  letter,  that  it  would  be  one 
that  you  would  have  written  shortly 
after  seeing  Air.  Smith,  to  pass  on  the 
information  which  he«gave  you  ?  A. — 
It  might  or  it  might  not  ;  I  couldn  t 
say. 

Q. — W'hat  is  your  best  memory  upon 
it  ?  A. — Well,  I  have  not  anything  to 
guide  me  specially  in  it. 

Q. — But  the  two  things  that  seem  to 
have  been  discussed  between  you — let 
us  be  clear  upon  that — was,  firstly,  that 
you  were  to  share  with  Mr.  Gamey  in 
any  of  the  franchises  he  got  as  a  very 
good  thing  ;  that  was  one,  was  it  not  ? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  the  second  was  that  he  was 
to  get — was  it  you  thought,  firstly,  one- 
half,  corrected  by  Air.  Smith,  to  the 
whole  of  the  patronage  ?  A. — Well,  i 
inferred  from  his  conversation  that  he 
expected  only  half  of  the  patronage. 

Q. — But  Air.  Smith  told  you  that  any 
man  that  supported  the  Government 
would  get  the  whole  of  the  patronage, 
didn't  he?  A. — That  was  the  ordin- 
ary rule. 

(3027) 

Q. — And  there  was  no  reason  why 
that  rule  would  not  come  into  force 
here  ?  A. — Well,  I  think  he  said 
Beatty  of  Parry  Sound  had  it. 

Q. — And  of  course  Air.  Gamey  would 
have  it  ?    A. — If  he  went 

Q. — If  he  supported  the  Govern- 
ment ?     A. — If  he  did  the  same. 

Q. — If  he  did  the  same  ?  Then  those 
were  the  two  matters  that  were  the 
subject  of  discussion  between  you.  and 
were  settled  and  arranged  as  I  under- 
stand, between  you  and  Mr.  Gamey  t 
A. — That  was  two  points. 

Q. — "That  was  two  points."  Well. 
then,  we  discussed  the  question  of  the 
protest  which  you  seemed  rather  to 
have  taken  for  granted,  when  he  was 
worried  and  annoyed  about  it.  and 
spoke  to  you — taken  for  granted  that 
of  course  that  would  not  be  pressed,  if 
he  was  going  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment. Now,  I  want  to  know  whether 
that  was  discussed  in  August  or  not — 
whether  you  can  give  me  the  date  .' 
A.— Well 
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Q.—I  should  imagine  so  from  this 
letter  of  yours,  because  the  whole 
seems  to  be  put  very  clearly  and  very 
distinctly  in  that  letter.  A. — Do  you 
mean  that  I  discussed  it  with  Mr. 
Gamey  or   with   Mr.   Smith  ? 

Q. — Well,  that  you  had  discussed  it 
with  Mr.  Smith  I  understand  you  have 
stated  clearly  ?  A. — No,  I  did  not 
state  that  I  did  discuss  the  protest 
with   Mr.    Smith  at  all. 

Q. — Oh.  indeed.  I  beg  your  pardon. 
1  thought  you  had  said  that  you  had 
discussed   it  ?     A. — Not  at  all. 

Q. — What  is  your  memory  upon 
that?  A. — My  memory  is  that  I  did 
not  say  that  I  discussed  the  protest 
with  Mr.  Smith — that  is,  early;  I 
might   have   later. 

(3028) 

Q. — That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 
Was  that  in  August  that  you  did  discuss 
it  in  the  later  period  ?  A. — Well,  I 
would  not  say  when  I  discussed  it,  and 
I  would  not  say  that  I  did  even  discuss 
it. 

Q.— But  you  have  a  recollection  that 
you  did,  although  you  will  not  say  ab- 
solutely ?  A. — No.  I  have  not  a  re- 
collection.    It  I  did  I  would  state  it. 

Q. — All  you  can  say  is  that  you 
think  it  probable  that  that  did  take 
place,  although  you  will  not  say  abso- 
lutely ?  A. — I  would  be  more  inclined 
to  say  that  it  did  not  take  place. 

Q. — But  your  mind  is  in  suspen-e  ? 
You  do  not  say  it  either  one  way  or  the 
other  ?  A. — Well,  I  do  not  recollect 
of  it  taking  place. 

Q. — Then,  will  you  tell  me  when  it 
was  that  you  spoke  to  Mr.  Gamey 
about  the  protest  ?  Was  that  before  or 
after  the  16th  August  ?  A. — Well.  I 
think  that  would  be  before  the  16th 
August. 

Q. — I  should  think  so  from  the  let- 
ter. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  The  letter  says 
nothing  about  the  protest. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  do  not  want  my 
learned  friend  to  interfere.  1  shall 
show  what  I  think  in  the  letter  '*an- 
not  be  otherwise  read. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  object  to  mv 
learned  friend  referring  to  the  letter 
as  conveying  a  meaning  which  it  doe- 
not  bear  out. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  do  not  know  at 
present  what  the  letter  says. 
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Mr.  Blake  :  I  have  no  objection  10 
discussing  this,  if  the  witness  should 
retire.  I  think  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while. 

The  Chancellor  :  Oh,  no.  Just  go 
on. 
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Mr.  Blake,  resuming  : 

Q. — And  do  you  recollect  whether 
it  was  that  Mr.  Gamey  spoke  to 
complaining  about  tb<*  protest,  or 
whether  it  was  you  first  spoke  to  him 
about  it  ?  A.— I  think  he  spoke  to 
me   complaining  about   it  first. 

Q. — I  should  think  so.  And  was  it 
then  that  3-011  mentioned  to  him  that 
he  need  not  be  troubled  about  that 
if  he  was  going  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  some  such  remark  ?  I 
am  not  giving  you  the  words  ?  A.— 
Perhaps  that  would  be  what  T  would 
say. 

Q. — Perhaps  that  is  what  you  w 
say.  Then,  as  I  understand  the  fran- 
chises that  you  yould  get  would  be 
such  things  as  would  be  going  there. 
in  the  matter  of  limits,  or  pulpwood, 
or  mining,  or  matters  of  that  kind  ? 
Those  are  what  you  would  cover  un- 
der the  term  "franchises"  ?  A. — Any- 
thing ;  contracts  or  anything  that  we 
could  get. 

Q. — I  am  covering,  am  I  not.  what 
are  usually  understood  by  the  word 
''franchises."  pulpwood  or  timber  lim- 
its or  mines  or  contracts  or  anything  ? 
A. — Anything. 

Q. — That  a  man  of  intelligence  like 
you  could  turn  into  money  ?  Am  I  not 
correct  in  that  ?     A — .1  presume  so. 

Q. — You  presume  so.  Then  you  have 
reason  to  know,  have  you  not,  the  in- 
fluence that  a  member  has  in  getting1 
these  franchises  ?     A. — No. 

Q.— Why  did  you  laugh?  A.— Why 
did  I  laugh  ? 

Q — Yes  ?  A.— Because  I  like  to 
smile  occasionally.    It  breaks  the  mon- 
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otony. 

Q. — Because  it  is  monotonous  if  you 
do  not  smile  occasionally.  But  you 
were  not  wasting  your  time  in  making 
arrangements  with  Mr.  Gamey?  You 
thought  that  he.  as  member,  would 
be  able  to  control  some  matters  which 
you  could  turn  into  money?  A.  —  I 
thought  he  would  be  a  friend  at  court, 
and  I  would  be  benefited  by  him  b^ing 
there,  and  he  was  a  relative,  and  I 
wanted  to  benefit  him  and  benefit  my- 
self, 

Q. — Quite  so.  Therefore,  as  you  put 
it,  you  wanted  to  be  benevolent,  first. 
to  D.  A.  Jones,  and  then  to  R.  R. 
Gamey — a  not  unusual  class  of  benevo- 
lence in  the  world  ?  That  is  about  the 
position,  is  it  not  ?  A. — I  suppose  I 
wanted  to  make  a  little  myself  le- 
gitimately. 

Q. — The  letters  are  perfectly  plain. 
Then  Mr.  Gamey  states  he  had  no 
mining  deal  with  you  since  'q8.  Had 
you   any   dealing    with   him    since    that 
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A.— Well, 


year;    if   so,    what    was 
he  had  a  smelter. 

Q. — I  am  asking  about  a  mining 
deal?  A. — That  was  in  connection 
with  mines,  because  it  was  treating  the 
ores- 

Q. — But  you  see  I  may  be  a  manu- 
facturer of  iron,  but  yet  still  I  may  not 
have  a  mine.  I  am  dealing  now  with  a 
mine.  He  said  the  last  that  you  had 
was  in  '98  ?  A. — Well,  he  brought  one 
down  to  me  in  the  fall  or  winter,  an 
iron  proposition  that  he  had,  but  I  did 
not  think  it  advisable  to  go  into  it. 

Q. — You  had  not  any  deal  ?  What- 
ever talk  you  may  have  had,  you  had 
no  deal  since  '98  ?  A. — Nothing  but 
an  understanding,  that  if  he  had  any- 
thing that  he  wanted  me  to  take  up — 

Q. — You  had  not  any  deal  since  '98 — 
no   actual   deals— no  transaction   in   re- 

(3031) 
gard    to    a    mine    since    '98  ?      A. — Xo. 
not  if  you  take  the  smelter  out. 

Q.— You  had  something  in  connec- 
tion with  a  smelter,  you  say.  What 
amount  of  money  did  you  put  into 
that?     A — Not  a  dollar.     I  financed  it. 

Q. — That  is  to  say,  you  raked  off  as 
much  as  you  could  ?    A. — Not  a  dollar. 

Q.— Not  a  dollar  ?    A.— No. 

Q. — Well,  what  was  the  matter  3 
Couldn't  you  get  it  ?  A.— Well,  if  you 
want  to  know  the  history  of  it 

Q. — I  want  to  know  whether  it  was 
a  transaction  in  respect  of  which  you 
advanced  any  money,  or  in  respect  of 
which  you  got  any  money  out  of  it  ? 
A. — Well,  if  it  had  been  a  success  I 
would  have  got  money  out  of  it. 

Q. — If  the  sky  was  to  iaii  we  would 
catch  larks,  but  I  am  asking  yon  the 
question  whether  you  did  put  ;hiV 
money  into  it,  or  whether  you  got  any 
money  out  of  it  ?  You  did  not  ?  A. — 
I  put  him  in  communication  with 
parties  who  furnished  the  money  to 
test  it,  and  if  it  had  been  a  success 
when  it  was  tested 

Q — Just  answer  my  question.  You 
did  not  put  any  money  into  it.  did  you? 
A. — I  put  money  and  time  in  it  going 
and  seeing  the  parties. 

Q. — You  did  not  put  any  money  in- 
to the  deal  itself?     A.— No. 

Q. — And  you  did  not  get  any  money 
oul  of  the  deal  ?     A.— Xo. 

Q. — Now,  on  the  first  occasion,  or 
rather  1  will  take  up  the  last  occasion 
that  you  saw  Mr.  Alex.  Smith.  What 
did  vou  say  tn  him  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Gamey  ?    A.— Well,  1  do  not  rei 

(3032) 
any  special  conversation  except  the 
three   points    that    [—or    two  points^-1 
only    mentioned    two    points — yes,     1 
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mentioned  the  three  points.  Those  ire 
the  three  points  we  were  talking  of- 

Q. — Just  mention  them  to  me  again, 
so  that  we  may  not  lose  them — the 
three  points  ?  A. — Well,  I  spoke  to 
him  in  reference  to  getting  the  Grind 
Trunk  and  C.P.R.  passes  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year.  I  spoke  to  him  in 
reference  to  the  patronage,  and  1  also 
spoke  to  him  in  reference  to  whether 
it  would  be  legal,  and  whether  he 
was  willing  to  pay  for  the  necessary 
information   to   open   Algoma. 

Q. — I  see.  And  did  Mr.  Alexander 
Smith  on  any  of  these  occasions  con- 
fer with  others  before  -he  gave  you  the 
answer,  or  did  he  give  you  always  the 
answer  direct  ?  A. — The  answer  was 
direct. 

Q. — The  answer  was  direct.  Seem- 
ed to  be  a  man  clothed  with  full  au- 
thority to  answer  you.  and  did  answer 
you?  A. — He  answered  me.  whether 
he   had   authority  or  not. 

Q. — Whether  he  was  clothed  with 
that  authority  or  not.  You  said  he 
would  have  to  pay  handsomely,  did  you 
not,  for  the  information  in  regard  to  it '.' 
A. — I  said  he  would  have  to  pay  all  of 
his  expenses,  or  any  expenditure  he 
had,  and  be  well  paid  for  his  time. 

Q. — And  he  was  willing  that  that 
should  be  done.  Then  as  to  the  parses, 
he  was  to  get  them,  and  as  to  the  pat- 
ronage ?  A. — He  was  to  receive  the 
same  treatment  that  anybody  eise 
would  receive,  he  said  he  supposed. 

Q. — Did  you  convey,  and  if 
so,  about  when,  convey  that 
information  to  Mr.  Gamey  ?  A. 
—Well.       I       attempted       to       convey 
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it  to  him  in  the  letter. 

Q:— That  is  what  1  thought.  You 
conveyed  that  information  to  him  in 
this  letter  of  the  iOth  August.  1  >•> 
you  keep  copies  of  all  your  letters.  Mr. 
Jones:  A.— No,  .sir.  Sometimes  I 
keep  copies  and  sometimes  1  do  not. 

Q. — So  that  I  should  presume  from 
this  that  you  had  had  an  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Gamey  whereby  you  were  to 
see  the  "acting  manager"  ?  A. — Well, 
when  we  talked  these  matt<  1  ■ 
said  I  would  see   about  it. 

Q. — Did  you  then  use  the  term,  "act- 
ing manager"  ?       A.— Xo,  sir.  1  d 
suppose    1    did.        1     said    1    would    see 
about    it. 

Q. — Because  you  say  here.  "In  ac- 
cordance with  our  conversation  1  saw 
the  present  acting  manager".  I  be- 
lieve the  Premier  was  then  in 
land  ?  A.— I  think  perhaps  he  was 
about    that    time. 

Q._- Mr.   Smith  had  been  for  eight  or 
years   the   secretary,  had  he  not  i 
A. — 1    Could    not     say. 
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Q. — But  a  number  of  years,  at  all 
events  ?  A. — I  could  not  say.  I  did 
not  know  that  he  was  secretary  until  I 
saw  it  in  the  paper  the  other  day. 

Q. — Well,  at  all  events,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Reform  party  ?  You 
knew  that.  Now  you  say  that  you 
saw  the  present  acting  manager,  and 
talked  over  our  arrangement,  and  ex- 
plained the  whole  matter  as  arranged 
between  us,  and  it  was  entirely  satis- 
factory, and  steps  will  be  taken  to  carry 
out  the  deal  fully.  What  do  you  mean 
by  "deal  fully"  ?  A. — Well,  the  whole 
understanding  between  him  and  I. 

Q. — The  whole  understanding  be- 
tween you  and  him,  and  the  reason  that 
I  stated  to  you  that  I  thought  the 
question  that  I  asKed  was  r.ovtr~a  uy  tins, 
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"That  the  deal  could  not  be  fully  car- 
ried out,"  if  you  were  proceeding  with 
an  election  petition  against  the  man 
whose  presence  there  was  necessary  to 
carry  tne  arrangement  out — you  could 
not  carry  your  deal  out  fully  if  you 
were  going  to  have  Mr.  Gamey  unseat- 
ed, could  you  ?  A. — Well,  I  did  not 
want  him  unseated. 

Q. — You  see  that  that  could  not  be 
done.  If  you  unseated  him  you  have 
not  got  the  friend  at  court  ?  A. — No, 
I  did  not  expect  he  would  be  unseat- 
ed. 

Q. — Of  course  not.  How  could  you 
have  carried  out  any  portion  of  the 
deal  if  he  had  been  unseated  ?  A. — 
Well,  I  did  not  dream  for  a  moment 
that  he 

Q. — That  they  would  be  foolish 
enough  to  go  on  and  unseat  him  ?  A. 
— That  they  would  be  foolish  enough  to 
unseat  him. 

Q. — "And  I  am  now  prepared  to  say 
that  you  will  receive  better  treatment 
than  you  expected.*'  What  do  you 
mean  by  "better  treatment,"  that  the 
acting  manager  told  you  he  would  re- 
ceive ?  A. — Well,  that  was  in  reference 
to  that  point  there — that  point  there 
was  in  reference  to  the  patronage.  I 
understood  him  to  mean  that  he  would 
have  half  the  patronage. 

Q. — That  is  what  you  had  reference 
to  ?  A. — Yes.  That  was  the  patron- 
age, and  that  he  would  have  the  whole 
of  it,  if  he  supported  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Q. — Then  you  said,  "you  will  be 
given  certain  powers  that  will  place 
you  in  a  position."  What  were  these 
certain  powers  that  were  to  be  given  ? 
A. — Well,  the  powers  would  be  the  pat- 
ronage. 
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Q. — But  something  more  than  that, 
wouldn't  it  mean  ?      A. — No. 


Q. — Certain  powers  that  will  place 
you  in  a  position  that  you  could  not 
otherwise  occupy  ?  A. — Read  the 
whole  of  it. 

Q. — But  there  is  so  much  in  a  sen- 
tence of  yours,  I  like  to  take  it  piece 
by  piece.      A. — Thank  you. 

Q. — "You  will  be  given  certain 
powers  that  will  place  you  in  a  posi- 
tion that  you  could  not  otherwise-  oc- 
cupy." A. — That  has  reference  to  the 
position  that  he  would  occupy  poli- 
tically if  he  wanted  to  run  again. 

Q. — The  position  that  he  would  oc- 
cupy if  he  would  want  co  run  again, 
and  what  was  it  ?  What  were  those 
powers  that  were  to  be  given  to  him 
that  were  to  have  this  wonderful  ef- 
fect ?  A. — Well,  he  would  have  the 
patronage,  and  the  influence  of  the  Re- 
form party,  and  his  own  Conservative 
friends,  and  it  is  not  likely  the  Gov- 
ernment, if  he  supported  them,  would 
bring  out  a  candidate  against  him. 

Q. — All  this,  then,  would  be  in  his 
favor.  "And  it  will  assist  you  so  no 
other  will  dare  to  oppose  you  with  any 
chance  of  success"  ?  A. — That  ex- 
plains the  former  part  of  it. 

Q. — You  think  that  explains  the 
former.  What  do  you  mean  by  "No 
other  will  dare  to  oppose  you"  ?  A. 
— I  mean  no  other  candidate  would 
dare  to  oppose  him  with  any  chance  of 
success  if  he  was  running  again  at  an- 
other election. 

Q. — Had  you  said  to  him  that  the 
honorable  thing  to  do.  if  he  was  going 
to  change  from  Conservative  to  Re- 
form, would  be  to  resign  ?  A. — I  had 
not,  sir. 

(3036) 

Q. — That  would  not  have  suited  the 
Jones'  book,  would  it  ?  A. — That  was 
something  I  did  not  want  him  to  do. 

Q. — "In  the  meantime  be  shaping 
things,  and  paving  the  way.  I  will 
be  fixing  things  here  for  you."  What 
were  you  to  fix  down  here  for  him  ? 
A. — Well.  I  was  to  see  after  the  rail- 
way passes  for  him.  see  about  the  pat- 
ronage, and  see  after  the  means  to 
pay  him  for  the  necessary  information 
if  he  got  it  for  Algoma. 

Q. — You  were  taking  a  large  bill, 
were  you  not  ?  A. — Y'es,  a  big  con- 
tract. 

Q. — But  you  were  not  undertaking 
anything  that  you  did  not  think  vou 
could  perform,  of  course,  it  would  not 
be  honest  ?  Eh  ?  A. — I  do  not  think 
I   would. 

Q. — You  do  not  think  you  would  ? 
You  are  a  good  deal  up  about  the  Par- 
liament Buildings,  of  course?  A. — 
Certainly. 
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Q. — You  arc  a  good  deal  up  there. 
You  know  a  pulpwood  district  when 
you  see  it  ?       A. — I   perhaps  would. 

Q. — And  a  timber  limit  which  had 
possibilities?  1  on  would  not  sny  if 
that  came  across  your  path  ?  A. — I 
would  not  be  human  if  I  did. 

Q. — And  mines,  and  mineral-,  you 
are  absolutely  at  home  amongst,  whe- 
ther it  is  copper,  silver,'  iron,  or  what- 
ever else  it  may  be  ?  A. — I  know 
something  of  it. 

Q. — And  you  have  had  many  a  good 
talk  with  Mr.  Gibson  as  representing 
the  mineral  department  upon  these  sub- 
jects ?      A. — No. 

Q. — Mr.  Thomas  Gibson  ?  A. — Mr. 
Thomas  Gibson — I  have  spoken  to  him. 

Q. — Well,  he  is  above  all, 
the       man       that       would       give       you 

(3037) 
information   there  ?     A.— Well,    I    was 
asking  information  in  reference  to  min- 
erals . 

Q. — But  1  say,  he  above  all,  Mr. 
Thomas  Gibson,  is  a  man  of  great  in- 
telligence ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  he  is  the  man  that  would 
give  you  the  information  ?  A. — If  I 
asked  him  about  any  mine,  or  any- 
thing, he  would  give  me  the  informa- 
tion. 

Q. — Well,  all  that  you  were  to  do, 
and  that  is  the  fixing  that  you  have  re- 
ference to,  and  then  you  say,  "I  wish 
you  would  send  me  further  pointer-  as 
we  talked  about."  What  were  these 
further  pointers  ?  A. — Well,  he  was  to 
so  manoeuvre  up  there  to  keep  all  the 
people  in  line,  and  he  would  send  down 
pointers  from  time  to  time  if  any  per- 
son was  objecting  or  creating  any  dis- 
turbance in  the  ranks. 

(3038) 

Q. — And  then  he  was  to  be  fixing 
things  there,  and  I  will  pull  things  in 
line  to  suit  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  were  going  to  pull  things 
in  line  to  suit  ?  A. — If  I  got  the  par- 
ticulars I  would  then  take  into  consid- 
eration what  1  would  do.  but  1  could 
not  prepare  a  brief  until  I  got  the  case. 

Q. — You  could  not  prepare  the  brief 
until  you  got  the  case.  Then  bring 
the  balance  of  your  brief  at  2  p.m., 
please. 

(Adjournment  1  p.m.  until  2  p.m.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

May   14th.    [903. 

Mr.  Blake:  Then  you  stated  Hat 
vou  were  going  to  work  in  line  with 
Mr.  Garney,  and  you  say.  "I  can  tell 
you  how  we  can  make   a  good  haul  at 
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once."  This  letter  was  written,  you 
said,  shortly  alter  a  conference  with 
Air.  Alex.  Smith?  A. — It  was  written 
after   I   had  seen  him 

Q. — Now,  1  am  asking  you  whether 
he  had  suggested  anything  in  regaro  to 
information  as  to  Algoma  and  Sault 
Ste.  Alarie  ?    A. — No,  he  had  not. 

The    Chancellor  :      Smith    said    that  ? 

Witness  :  He  did  not  suggest  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Now,  do  you  say.  not 
taking  any  interest  in  politics  at  all, 
that  it  was  you  that  made  the  sug 
tion  as  to  Algoma  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  ?  What  was  your  interest.  Mr. 
J  one-,  not  being  an  ardent  politician, 
m  endeavoring  to  advise  ways  and 
means  as  to  these  two  constituencies  ? 

(3039) 

A. — Well,  it  was  to  have  Mr.  Gamev 
have  more  influence,  lie  was  as  anxi- 
ous,  and   more   anxious 

Q.—  I  am  not  asking  as  to  thai. 
Speak  for  yourself.  The  kind,  benevo- 
lent uncle,  doing  so  much  for  your 
nephew.  It  is  gratifying  to  meet  those 
people  in  this  cold,  wicked  world.  You 
say,  therefore,  that  your  effort  w 
make  your  nephew  strong  in  these  two 
constituencies  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — No  thought  of  yourself  ?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q. — Oh,  indeed.  Where  were  you  to 
come  in  ?  A. — I  was  to  come  in  be- 
cause it  he  had  more  influence  with  the 
Government  we  would  be  able  perhaps 
to  get  more 

Q. — More  pickings?  A. — Fran- 
chises. 

Q. — Shall  we  call  it  pickings  ?  A. — 
Call  it  what  you  like. 

Q. — I    would   call   it    "stealing."'   but 
it  was  m  ease  of  you  1   was  calling  it 
"pickings."     Put  your  own  name 
A. — Legitimate    franchises,    I    will    put 
it. 

Q. — However,  what  you  say  is.  and 
let  me  see  what  was  the  suggestion  you 
were  making  to  your  nephew.  "1 
tell  you  how  we  can  make  a  good  haul 
at  1. nee."  Thai  \\a-  of  "mone; 
once.  A  "good  haul."  What  did  you 
mean  by  the  word  "haul"  ?  AW  ell, 
if  he  secured  the  necessary  informa- 
tion to  open  these  two  constituencies, 
then  he  would  have  enough  influence, 
I  thought,  so  that  we  would  be  hblt 
to    get    better    terms. 

Q.— Get  better  terms.  That  is  in 
regard  to  the  franchises.  We  need  not 
go  back  upon  that:  or,  anything  that 
would  turn  in'  Id  ?      \ 

thing    that    we    could    make    something 
out  of  legitimately. 

Q. — Yes       You    being   the   judg 
what   was  legitimate,   I  suppose.      V  — 
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Well,  I  think   1  can  judge  correctly  on 
that. 

Q. — Exactly.  We  will  see  when  this 
ends.  Now,  you  state  : — "I  can  tell 
you  how  we  can  make  a  good  haul  at 
once.  Now,  you  being  an  outsider 
and  a  Conservative,  having  agents  and 
friends  in  Algoma,  and  Sault  Ste.  Ma- 
rie, you  can  find  out  certain  important 
information."  These  two  constitu- 
encies had  returned  Conservatives,  had 
they  not  ?  A. — I  think  they  were  so 
returned. 

Q. — And  he.  because  of  his  position 
as  a  Conservative,  was  to  get  from 
his  Conservative  friends  information 
that  a  Reformer  could  not  get — could 
not  get  as  easily  at  all  events  ?  A. — 
I  suppose  they  would  tell  him  quick- 
er than  they  would  a  Reformer  what 
was  going  on. 

Q. — That  he  would  get  it  more 
quickly  than  a  Reformer.  Now.  ho  'v.Vj 
to  endeavor  to  get  that  information, 
that  is,  certain  important  information, 
that  will  be  sufficient  to  answer  the 
purpose  desired.  What  was  the  pur- 
pose  desired  ?  To  get  their  seats,  was 
it  not  ?  A. — It  was  to  get  information 
of  corruption  in  thr  constituencies 
that  would  open  them. 

Q. — Desirable  to  open  the  seat  and 
try  to  get  a  Reformer  put  in  ?  That 
is  the  case,  is  it  not  ?  A. — That  is 
about  it. 

Q. — So  that  he  was  to  make  use  of 
his  position  as  a  Conservati/e 
amongst  Conservatives  to  be  used  by 
the  Reformers  to  unseat  ?  That  is 
what  you  suggested  to  him.  A. — He 
was  to  get  the  information. 

Q. — That  was  suggested  to  him  ?  A. 
— That  was  the  way  it  was. 

Q. — That  was  the  way  in  which  it 
was  to  be  done.  Quite  legitimate  ? 
A. — I  think  it  is  legitimate — any  im- 
proper   expenditure — to    find    it    out. 

U041; 

Q. — And  you  thought  it  was  proper 
that  the  Government  should  spend  its 
money  in  doing  that  ?     A. — Not  at  all. 

Q. — That  the  Reform  party  should 
spend  its  money  in  doing  that — Air. 
Alex.  Smith  ?  A. — Yes,  he  said  it 
was — 

Q. — I  want  to  get  some  kind  of  idea 
as  to  what  you  considered  to  be  legit- 
imate. Now,  you  considered  that  to 
be  a  legitimate  method  of  getting  in- 
formation, a  Conservative  to  go  among 
his  Conservative  friends,  and  get  such 
information  as  can  be  handed  over  to 
Air.  Smith  for  the  Reformers  and  get 
him  unseated  by  it,  that  is  what  you 
say  in  your  letter  ?  A. — That  was 
what  he  was  willing  to  do. 

Q. — That  is  what  you  asked  him  to 
di    ?     A.— That  is  what  I   ask -d  him. 


Q. — That  is  what  you  asked  him  to 
do.  Are  you  bringing  up  many 
nephews    in    the    same    way  ?  A. — I 

did  not  bring  him  up. 

Q. — He  kicked  out  of  this,  1  believe. 
Now.  you  say,  "And  can  communicate 
it  privately  to  me.  and  I  can  pass  it 
on  to  the  proper  place."  What  was 
the   proper   place  ?     A. — Smith. 

Q. — Any  Smith  ?  It  must  be  a 
blacksmith  I  should  think  ?  A. — Alex. 
Smith. 

Q. — And  we  will  make  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  three.  That  is  to  say,  you 
had  got  hold  of  Manitoulin,  and  you 
were  patronizing  him  into  it,  and  then 
you  were  going  to  get  hold  of  the 
Sault,  and  then  you  were  going  to  get 
hold  of  Algoma?  Those  were  the 
three  you  meant,  were  they  not  ?  A. — 
Yes,  those  were.jthe  three. 

Q. — You  are  not  a  politician  ?  A 
little  ?  A  little  ?  A  little  ?  Eh  ? 
Well,  a  great  deal  ?  A.— Put  it  just 
whichever  way  you  choose. 

(3042) 

Q. — Put  it  whatever  way  I  like.  A 
great  deal  of  a  politician,  able  to  get 
these  three  seats;  "get  all  information 
as  soon  as  possible  and  state  figures, 
value  of  the  same."  That  is  to  say, 
the  amount  that  he  would  charge  for 
his  treachery,  was  it  ?  A. — You  can 
call   it  treachery,   or  what  you  choose. 

Q. — I  give  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  proper  term,  and  he  was  to  say 
what  he  was  to  be  paid  for  it.  Is  that 
what  you  mean  by  the  expression 
"State  figures  and  value  of  the  same"? 
A. — Well,  I  meant  him  to — 

Q.— Is  that  what  you  meant,  how 
much  he  was  prepared  to  charge  for 
this  information  ?  A. — That  is  what 
it   appears. 

Q. — That  is  what  it  appears  to  be. 
Y'ou  wrote  the  letter,  and  he  knew 
you  were  to  get  half  of  it?  A. — No, 
sir. 

Q.— The  whole  of  it  ?  A.— None  of 
it. 

Q. — Are  you   sure?     A. — Sure. 

Q. — "And  state  figures,  value  of  the 
same,  and  it  will  come  to  hand  quick, 
sure. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  "And  have  it  come 
to  hand  quick,  sure." 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  am  reading  from  my 
brief. 

Q. — "It  will  come  to  hand  quick, 
sure."  Then  you  say,  get  all  infor- 
mation as  soon  as  possible,  and  so  on. 
If  I  was  situated  like  you  I  could  pick 
up  thousands  of  dollars.  What  did 
you  mean  by  that?  A.— 1  simply 
"meant  that  he  could  do  that  in  fran- 
chises. 

Q. — You  mean  he  could  do  that  in 
franchises.  These  were  the  franchises 
that    von    were   each    to    have    one-half 
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in  ?  A. — Well,  the  franchises  we  could 
divide.        But   of  that  he   was   to  have 

(3043) 

simply  the  expenses,  and  he  was  to  be 
paid   for  his   time. 

Q. — A  large  pay,  I  think  you  put  it 
in  your  evidence  ?  A. — We.l,  paid  for 
his  time. 

Q. — That  was  to  be  a  little  piece  of 
plunder,  the  whole  of  which  he  was 
to  get,  and  then  you  were  to  share 
in  this  other.  "If  I  was  situated  like 
you  I  would  pick  up  thousands  of  dol- 
lars worth."  You  were  to  get  one- 
half    of    that?      A. — Franchises — Yes. 

Q. — That  had  reference  to  the  thou- 
sands. "And  no  one  would  ever  dream 
of  you  or  me  in  the  matter."  Why 
did  you  care  whether  they  dreamt  of 
oti  or  him  in  the  matter  ?  A. — Well, 
I  would  not  want  them  to  think  that 
he  was  mixed  up  in  it. 

Q. — For  yourself  you  did  not  care. 
You  were  older  and  more  accustomed 
to  it  ?     A.— No. 

Q.— But  for  the  young  man  you  did 
not  like  that  there  should  be  any  harm 
come  to  him  ?  How  kind  ?  A. — You 
misunderstand  me. 

Q. — This  is  what  I  was  asking  you. 
"If  I  was  situated  like  you,  I  would 
pick  up  thousands  of  d<  liar-  worth 
and  110  one  would  ever  dream 
of  you  or  me  in  the  matter."  What 
do  you  mean?  A. — I  mean,  he  will 
pick  up  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
franchises  that  we  could  make  money 
out    of. 

Q. — What  do  you  mean  by  saying 
"And  no  one  would  ever  dream  of  you 
or  me  in  the  matter  ?"  A. — Well,  he 
could  not  as  a  member  take  hold  of 
some  things  that  I  could  as  a  private 
individual,  but  he  could  give  me  the 
information. 

(3044) 

Q. — You  were  to  be  the  blind  ?  A. 
— I  was  not  to  be  very  blind. 

Q. — Oh.  110.  Your  eyes  were  too 
wide  open.  I  think.  But  you  were  to 
be  the  blind?  It  was  in  and  through 
you  that  the  matter  was  to  be  'lone. 
and  his  name  was  not  to  appear?  A. — 
Well,  if  he  would  give  me  early  infor- 
mation of  anything  that  was  going  on, 
and  I  could  get  any  money  out  of 
it.    T    would 

Q. — Your  name  was  to  be  used?"  A. 
— I  would  use  my  own  name  and  not 
his. 

Q. — And  that  i<  what  you  mean  by 
this.  "No  one  would  ever  dream  of 
you  "i-  me  in  the  matter"?  Is  that  it? 
A. — Yes 

Q. — Were  you  to  use  Capt.  Sullivan 
ami  Shannon's  name?'  A. — T  do  not 
know    anything    aboul    those. 

Q. — And  you  sav  it  :-  a  snap  worth 
trying    for  ?     A.-   Well     he   was   alway? 
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asking  me  to  give  him  some  informa- 
tion. 

Q. — But  all  these  suggestions  un- 
fortunately seemed  to  be  coming  from 
D.  A.  Jones?  A. — The  verbal  ones 
came,    I    guess,    from   him. 

Q. — But  you  put  yours  in  writing. 
lest  there  should  be  any  mistake  about 
it?     A.— Well,   I   wrote' that. 

Q. — You  wrote  that  at  all  events. 
This  was  after  your  conversation,  you 
say.  with  Mr.  Alex.  Smith.  Was  that 
the  reason  that  you  could  put  in  here 
these  words.  "And  it  will  come  to  hand 
quick,  sure"?  What  assurance  had 
you  that  it  would  come  to  hand  quick? 
A. — My  own  assurance. 

Q. — And  on  what  did  you  base  your 
assurance?     A. — My   own    opinion. 

(3045) 

Q. — Your  own  opinion,  and  on  what 
did  you  base  your  own  opinion?  A. 
— Well.  T  thought  that  they  would  be 
willing   to 

Q. — You   thought   Smith   would 
his    word?1     A. — I    thought   they   would 
be  willing   to   pay 

Q. — Handsomely?  A. — A  reasonable 
amount — a  legitimate  amount,  for  col- 
lecting information  which  he  stated 
was   legitimate. 

Q. — For    collecting    this    inform 
to  which   you  .r.efer?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — 1  see.  And  you  had  had  a  con- 
versation first  with  Mr.  Smith,  who 
told  you  it  would  be  legitimate  to  pay 
for  such  information?  A. — T  asked  him 
if  it  would  be  legitimate  first,  and  he 
said  it   would. 

Q. — He  said  that  it  would.  You  did 
not  write  until  you  got  that  assurance 
or  that  statement  from  Mr.  Smith5  A 
— I  did  not  write  that  until  after  I  had 
asked   Mr.    Smith. 

Q. — Until  after  you  had  asked  that 
and  had  had  that  answer.  Then  this 
letter  of  September  10th.  when  you 
speak  about  mining  matters — that  had 
reference  to  the  matters  which  were 
the  subject  of  your  earlier  letter,  and 
of  your  discussions5  A. — That  was 
principally   mining   in    that   letter. 

Q. — Oh.  I  know,  von  used  the  word 
"mining."  but  yon  did  not  really  mean 
it?      A.  —  1    meant   mining   in    the    ' 

Q. — What  mining  matter  on  the  toth 
September   had   you   with   Mr.   Gamev? 
A. — I   had   samples   and   had   been   talk- 
ing with  people  from  the  east,  an 
arranged 

Q. — Who    from    the    cast" 
was    one.   of   Bancroft,    and    Mr.    Meni- 
brev.  and  T  went  down  and  exan 

1  (  When  did  von  'jo5  A. — T  wrote 
tint    letter. 

O. — But    what    had    you    when 
wrote   that  letter?     A. — T   had   samples. 
1    had    hi-    assurance    and    others 
about   mines   there. 
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Q. — You  had  never  discussed  that 
with  Mr.  Gamey?  A. — I  told  Mr.  Ga- 
mey  that  I  had  got  some  information 
which  I  thought  would  be  valuable 
about  mines  down  east. 

Q. — What  was  it  that  you  wanted 
to  talk  over  on  the  19th  September? 
A. — I  was  going  to  talk  over  about 
those   mines. 

Q. — Did  anything  come  of  it?  A. — I 
went  down 

Q. — Did  anything  come  of  it?  A. — 
Not  yet.  We  have  not  made  any 
money   out   of   it  yet. 

Q. — You  have  not  bought  them?  A. 
— I   have   not   bought   them   yet. 

Q. — Now,  we  will  drop  that.  "If 
you  have  not  already  received  your 
railway  passes,  and  do  not  at  once 
write  to  me.  as  I  ordered  them  to  go 
forward."  Whom  did  you  order  to 
send  them  forward?  A. — 1  spoke  to 
Mr.   Smith — >Mr.   Alexander   Smith. 

Q. — You  say,  "I  ordered  them  to  go 
forward"?     A. — Yes.    sir. 

Q. — You  are  no  relation  to  the  great 
Mogul,  are  you?  A. — Well,  T  asked 
Mr.  Smith  if  he  would  forward  them, 
and  he  said  he  would.  I  said  then  you 
forward  them. 

Q. — So  that  that  is  what  you  mean? 
A. — That  is  it.  if  they  could  be  pro- 
cured. 

Q. — "And  T  ordered  them  to  go  for- 
ward, and  if  they  do  not.  I  will  see  af- 

(3048) 

ter  them  next  week.  I  have  some  gilt- 
edged  things  now.  and  I  think  we  can 
make  a  nice  pot  out  of  them."  A  pot 
of  money,  you  meant,  of  course?  A. — 
That  is  the  common  phrase  in  mining. 

Q. — The  only  two  things  in  the 
world,  honey  and  money.  Tt  was  not 
honey,  it  must  have  been  a  pot  of 
money.  Then,  out  of  what  were  you 
going  to  make  the  nice  pot?  A. — 
Well,  from  the  information  I  had  re- 
ceived of  some  mineral  claims  there.  I 
thought  we  could  do  it. 

Q. — Did  you  make  anything  out  of 
it?"     A. — T    spent  money. 

Q. — Did  von  make  anything  out  ot 
it?     A— Not  yet. 

Q. — Live  horse,  and  you  will  get  hay? 
A. — T    expect    to    get    it.    too. 

Q. — "You  see  that  party  that  we 
was  trying  to  see  and  arrange  and  get 
things  in  shape."  Who  was  that  par- 
ty?    A. — The   oartv   was    the   Sault. 

Q.— W.    R.    Smyth?     A.— No. 

Q. — Wrhat  was  his  name?  A. — Tt  was 
the  Sault.  Tt  was  a  phrase  that  T  put 
in  there  in  order  to  prevent  anvbody 
from  knowing  what  was  going  on  be- 
tween  us. 

Q. — T  see.  Did  vou  think  that  your 
nephew  would  understand  your  euile- 
ful  expressions?1  A. — T  thought  he 
would  understand  that. 


Q. — And  then  what  you  did  mean  by 
the  latter  part  of  this  letter  of  the 
19th  September  was  the  member  at 
the  Sault,  whether  he  had  seen  him? 
A. — Xo.  That  was  intended  to  ask 
him  for  the  information,  if  he  had  got 
the  necessary  information  from  the 
Sault. 

Q. — To  unseat  Miscampbell  or  Mr. 
Smyth?     A.— Not   Mr.   Smyth. 

(3049) 

Q  —  Mr.  Miscampbell  was  it  ?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q. — "And  arrange  to  get  things  in 
the  shape  of  a  verbal  option."  What 
was  the  verbal  option  ?  A. — Well, 
that  was  put  in  that  way  in  order  to 
prevent   anyone   from   knowing. 

Q. — But  you  see  I  am  afraid  that  this 
contradicts  a  little  your  statement  as 
to  the  other  letter,  because  you  say. 
"Your  efforts  will  place  us  in  a  shape 
to  make  a  haul  sure."  Will  place  us 
in  the  position.  I  am  afraid  that  you 
were  not  going  to  leave  it  all  to  your 
nephew,  as  you  kindly  intended  in  the 
other  letter.  "Will  place  us  in  a  shape 
to  make  a  haul  sure."  You  began  to 
relent  about  the  kindness  of  letting 
him  have  all  this,  did  you  not  ?  A. — 
That  is  according  to  our  arrangement. 

Q. — He  was  to  have  half  of  this,  was 
he  ?  A. — He  was  to  have  half  of  any- 
thing he   could   get  from  franchises. 

Q. — But  did  you  call  this  a  fran- 
chise ?  A. — No,  but  it  would  place 
him  in  a  position  that  we  would  have — 

Q. — You  would  control  the  market  ? 
A.— No. 

Q. — You  would  largely  control  the 
market  ?  A. — He  would  have  more 
influence. 

Q. — Then,  you  say  at  the  end  of  this 
letter,  "I  will  surprise  you  when  I  see 
you  when  you  are  going  to  Toronto." 
How  were  you  going  to  surprise  him  ? 
A.— I  was  going  to  surprise  him  with 
samples  that  I  was  getting,  and  I 
brought  samples,  and  they  are  up  at 
the  Parliament  buildings,  or  were 
there. 

Q. — They  have  been  collecting  dust. 
but  nothing  has  come  of  them?  A. — 
There  has  been  a  great  many  samples 
of    mines    collected    and    nothing    has 

(3050) 

come   of  them  as  soon  as  you  collect 
them. 

Q. — I  am  not  disputing  that.  But 
you  on  your  oath  say  that.  "I  will 
surprise  you  when  I  see  you."  means 
that  you  were  going  to  re-show  him 
some  sample^  of  mines  ?  A. — I  was 
goins  to  show  him  some  samples  that 
T  had  of  mines  in  Bancroft,  one  is  cop- 
per,  owned   by   Mr.    Best. 
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Q. — You  think  he  would  have  under- 
stood that,  following  as  it  does  imme- 
diately "your  efforts  will  place  us  in  a 
shape  to  make  a  good  haul  sure"  ?  "I 
will  surprise  you  when  I  see  you  when 
you  are  going  to  Toronto."  A. — That 
I  can  explain  it  further  if  I  tell  you 
that  he  asked  me  on  account  of  what 
he  had  stated  before  in  reference  to 
the  postoffice  to  write  very  carefully, 
and  I  did  so. 

Q. — I  see.  It  could  be  understood 
in  several  ways,  so  that  he  would  not 
be  sure  of  anything.  Was  that  what 
you  intended  ?  A. — I  guess  he  would 
be  sure  enough.  He  knew  what  it 
was  all  right. 

Q. — And  he  has  told  us  what  it  was. 
surprised  with  the  amount  of  patron- 
age, and  the  like,  and  so  on  ?  A. — It 
had  no  reference  to  patronage  what- 
ever. 

Q. — I  see.  A. — It  was  simply  a  min- 
ing matter. 

Q. — It  was  simply  a  blind,  was  it  ? 
A. — It  was  mining. 

Q. — It  was  simply  a  blind  ?  A. — I 
told  him  before  I  wrote  I  was  going 
to  write  him  about 

Q. — Was  it  simply  a  blind  ?  A. — 
You   can   call    it   what   you   like. 

Q  —  But  is  it  not  so.  using  language 
that  did  not  mean  what  it  seems  to 
mean  ?      A. — I  intended  to  convey  the 
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meaning  to  him.  but  if  anybody  else 
saw  the  letter,  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  know  what  was  going  on  be- 
tween us. 

Q. — Dou  you  carry  on  an  extensive 
correspondence  of  that  class,  Mr. 
Jones  ?  A. — That  is  the  only  one 
that  I  recollect  of. 

Q.- — Then  you  tell  me  that  you  saw 
Mr.  Alexander  Smith.  I  want  you 
now.  refreshed  since  the  morning  pos- 
sibly, to  try  and  tell  me  how  many 
times  you  saw  Mr.  Smith  ?  A  couple 
of  times,  you  thought,  in  August.  How 
many  times  now  do  you  think  you  saw 
him  in  August  ?  A. — I  say  I  think  I 
saw  him  once  in  August,  and  I  am  not 
positive  about  seeing  him  any  more 
before  I  wrote  either  one  of  those  let- 
ters, or  T  may  have  seen  him  the  sec- 
ond time. 

Q. — Then  there  would  be  once  after 
the  writing  of  this  letter,  or  twice  ?  A. 
— Well.  I  may  have  seen  him — I  fre- 
quently  see  him  and  do  not  have  any 
conversation  with   them. 

Q. — Well.  seeing  him  to  have  a  con- 
versation with  him  ?  Would  it  be 
once  or  twice  after  the  16th  of  Aug- 
A. — Well.  I  may  have  seen  him 
once,  but  I  would  not  say  positively. 
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Q. — Did  you  see  him  more  than 
once  ?  A. — More  than  once,  and  per- 
haps not  once. 

Q. — Now  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how 
long  you  saw  Mr.  Gamey  before  the 
16th  of  August  ?  Did  you  see  him, 
for  instance,  as  he  says,  about  from 
the  7th  to  the  12th  of  August  ?  A. — I 
have  not  a  recollection  of  seeing  him 
on  the  12th  of  August,  but  I  have  a 
recollection  of  seeing  him  on  the  12th 
of  August,  but  I  have  a  recollection  of 
seeing   him   either   in  June   or  July. 

The  Chancellor  :  Who  is  that  ?  A. — 
Mr.    Gamey   . 

Mr.  Blake  :  When  and  where  ?  A. — 
At  the  Walker  House.  Q. — Cannot  you 
give  me  a  date  so  that  we  can  consult 
the  register  and  see  when  he  was  here  ? 
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We  want  to  help  you  out  with  this 
date  ?  A.— I  cannot  give  you  the 
date. 

Q. — Will  you  swear,  sir,  that  you  saw 
him  in  June  ?  A. — I  will  say  either 
June  or     July. 

Q. — And  you  will  not  put  it  nearer 
than  that  ?  A. — I  will  not  put  it  near- 
er than  that. 

Q. — And  you  will  not  give  what 
period  in  June  or  July,  the  beginning, 
or  the  end  or  the  middle  of  the  month  ? 
A. — Well,  I  did  not  make  a  note  at  the 
time. 

Q. — I  did  not  ask  you  whether  you 
did  or  not.  Will  you  give  the  date  ? 
A. — I  cannot. 

(3053) 

Q—  So  that  all  you  will  tell  the 
court  is  that  you  think  you  saw  Mr. 
Gamey  either  in  June  or  July,  once,  I 
believe  ?  A. — If  I  saw  him  in  June,  I 
think  I  saw  him  again  in  July. 

Q. — And  if  you  did  not  see  him  in 
June  ?  A. — If  I  did  not  see  him  in 
June   I  think  I   saw   him  twice  in  July. 

Q. — But  you  cannot  give  it  nearer 
than  that,  and  you  --aw  him  once  in 
August  ?      A. — I  may  have. 

Q. — You  may  have.  Did  he  at  the 
first     interview     discuss     with    you    the 

ion  of  his  prote-t  ?      A. — N 
had   not   heard   of   any   protest    then. 

Q. — He   did   not   do   that    until 
usl  ?        A. — I    think    that    he    spok 
the   protest   in   July,   but   I   will   not  be 
live. 

Q. — Then  that  must  he  towards  the 
end  of  July  that  you  saw  him  ?  A. — It 
would  be  some  time  in  July. 

Q. — You  cannot  give  it  nearer  than 
that?  Have  you  got  no  record  or 
memorandum  or  anything  whereb)  you 
can  tell  ?  A. — I  will  tell  you  one  in- 
stance. 
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Q. — Listen  to  me.  Have  you  any 
record  or  memorandum  whereby  you 
can  give  the  date  ?  A. — I  recollect 
this.  That  a  Mr.  Sommers,  the  bank- 
er at  Beeton,  I  told  him  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Gamey's  conversation,  that  he  was 
intending  to  give  the  Liberals  a  sup- 
port. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  that  ?  A. — I 
am  trying  to  place  the  date  for  you. 

Q. — And  as  to  whether  you  have  any 
record  or  memorandum  which  will  give 
you  that  date  ?  A.— Well,  my  recol- 
lection is  the  only  record  that  I  have 
in  that  matter. 

(3054) 

Q. — You  have  no  way  of  clearing 
that  up?  A. — Yes.  and  I  am  trying  to 
do  it,  if  you  will  allow  me. 

Q. — Have  you  any  means,  by  any  re- 
cord  

The  Chancellor:  He  speaks  of  this 
conversation  with  some  banker?  A. — 
Mr.  Somers,  the  banker  at  Beeton, 
whose  stenographer  wrote  that  letter 
that  is  in  question  here.  I  told  him 
as  soon  as  I  had  a  conversation,  or 
shortly  afterwards,  with  Mr.  Gamey. 
and  then  when  it  came  out  in  the  pa- 
pers that  it  was  protested.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  it  was  me  that  showed 
the  paper  to  him,  or  he  called  my  at- 
tention to  it.  that  there  was  a  pro- 
test out  against  Mr.  Gamey.  and  how 
would  that  affect  his  course,  and  we 
talked  it  over,  and  I  also  talked  to  Mr. 
Dougherty,  and  I  think  Sylvester  of 
Stouffville  about  it,  and  that  was  in 
July,   too,  that   I   spoke   to   him. 

Q. — I  was  asking  the  period  in  July. 
I  am  afraid  you  have  not  brought  us 
much  nearer  to  it.  With  all  these  dis- 
cussions, do  you  still  continue  the 
statement  that  you  are  not  a  politi- 
cian? A. — Well,  I  do  not  know  what 
you  would  term  a  politician.  But  1 
do  not  consider  myself  a  politician,  and 
did  not  even  go  out  to  vote  last  year. 
when  there  was  both  a  Conservative 
and  a  Reformer  in  our  riding.  I  did 
not   go   and  vote. 

Q. — No  money  going  there?  A. — T 
do  not  know. 

Q. — Then  at  all  events.  Mr.  Gamey 
did  not  see  you  after  these  letters 
which  have  been  referred  to — did  not 
see  you  any  further  about  the  mat- 
ter? It  all  dropped  there?  A. — It  end- 
ed there  largely,  because  he   told  me — 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  that.  Tt  end- 
ed   there?      A. — I    saw    him    after    that 

C3055) 
several    times. 

Q. — But  you  had  no  further  discus- 
sion a*id  talks  about  this  particular 
matter?  Couldn't  you  urge  him  up  to 
any  course,  or  what  was  the  difficulty 
in  the  way?     A. — The  difficulty  was  he 


said  that  the  Conservative  party  sus- 
pected that  he  did  not  want  me  to  be 
seen  talking  to  him;  that  it  would  in- 
jure him  if  he  was  seen  talking  to  me. 

Q.— That  is  that  they  would  doubt 
his  sincerity  as  a  Conservative?  A. — 
Yes,   that   was   what   he   stated. 

Q. — And  so  he  pulled  off-  from  you 
for  fear  that  he  should  be  discovered? 
A. — Well,  he  did  not  want  to  create 
any  friction   then,   he   said. 

Q. — Or  any  suspicion?  A. — Well,  if 
you  want  to  know  the  reason.  He  said 
that  the  majority  was  dwindling;  if 
Ross  did  not  succeed  in  holding  the 
reins  of  power  he  wanted  to  be  in  line 
with  his  own  party;  he  did  not  want  to 
do  anything  to  injury  his   party. 

Q. — Thank  you,  very  much.  So  that 
he  was  in  a  state  of  doubt  at  that 
time?  A. — Well,  afterwards,  I  could 
not  say  just  what  time  it  was  after- 
wards, but 

Q. — I  want  to  know  just  when  it  was 
that  that  was  told  to  you?  A. — It  was 
told  to  me  more 

Q. — When  was  it  first  told  to  you? 
A. — After  I  wrote  him  that  last  letter; 
I    could    not    say    how    long   after    that. 

Q. — That  was  after  you  wrote  him 
the  letter  of  the  16th  of  August  or  the 
29th  September?  A. — The  September 
letter. 

Q. — That  was  after  the  letter  which 
is  the  19th — after  the  letter  of  the  19th 
September?  A. — That  will  be  the  let- 
ter. 

(3056) 

Q. — After  the  letter  of  the  19th  Sep- 
tember, he  stated  that  he  did  not 
want  to  be  seen  with  you,  as  they 
would  suspect  him — his  Conservative 
friends  would  suspect  him?  A. — That 
was  about  the  upshot  of  it. 

Q. — Had  he  said  anything  to  you  on 
that  subject  earlier  than  this  letter  of 
the  19th  September?  A. — Well.  I  do 
not  remember  the  dates  that  those 
talks  were. 

Q. — You  have  given  me  that  as  a 
date,  and  you  have  stated  that  it  was 
after  the  letter  of  the  19th  September? 
A. — I  know  he  did  speak  to  me  after- 
wards. He  mav  have  said  something 
before,  but  T   will   not  say  positively. 

Q. — Therefore,  after  the  19th  Sep- 
tember, he  stated  that  to  you.  and  then 
did  you  do  what  he  asked  and  keep 
away  from  him?  A. — Well,  we  would 
bid  each  other  the  time  of  day. 

Q. — But  you  had  no  further  talk 
with  him  after  that  day?  A. — Well,  we 
spoke  as  friends  would  in  the  ordinary 
way.  but  there  was  no  conversation 

Q. — He   saw   you?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — He  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing this  question  of  franchises  and 
the  like,  if  he  had  desired  it?  A. — 
Well,  there  was  no  chance  for  fran- 
chises until 
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Q.— Until  after  the  House  met?  A. 
— Until  he  declared  himself  I   suppose. 

Q. — There  were  no  chances  for 
franchises  until  he  declared  himself,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  further  talk  be- 
tween you?  You  had  your  under- 
standing distinctly?  A. — We  had  our 
understanding,  and  we  might  have 
spoken. 

Q. — But  you  had  your  understand- 
ing? A. — Several  times  we  spoke  to 
each   other. 

(3057) 

Q. — But  you  said  nothing  came  of 
it.  You  were  relying  upon  this  un- 
derstanding he  had  entered  into  with 
you  of  course?  A. — Yes,  I  relied  on 
him. 

Q. — You  relied  upon  that.  Possibly 
you  are  relying  still?  Nothing  to 
break  it — to  interfere  with  it?  A. — 
Just    whatever   you   think. 

Q. — Well,  has  there  been?  A.— He 
has  never  said  anything  to  me.  except 
his  statement  in  the  House,  but  I 
thought  his  chances  were  very  small 
after   the  statement. 

Q. — After  the  statement,  but  so  far 
as  you  were  concerned,  nothing  had 
taken  place  until  the  statement  in  the 
House,  as  between  you.  to  interfere 
with  the  arrangement  that  you  made 
as  to  halving  the  franchises  ?  A. — 
That  he  would  be  my  friend?     No. 

Q. — Nothing  whatever.  That  is  all. 
thank  you. 

Re-examined  by   Mr.   Johnston: — 

Q. — Had  you  anything  else  on  hand 
between  the  16th  September  and  the 
time  of  the  statement  in  the  House 
that  required  his  assistance?  A. — None 
whatever.  I  expected  that  matter 
down  there,  but  when  T  got  down  it 
was 

Q — Now.  would  a  man  understand 
the  letters  that  you  wrote  to  him.  af- 
ter the  preliminary  conversation  that 
you  say  you  had  with  Mr.  Gamev? 
Was  there  that  connection  between  the 
conversation  and  the  letters  that  a 
man  would  understand  what  you  meant 
by  the  letters?1  A.— T  said  to  him.  as 
T  stated  to  you.  standing  by  that  tele- 
graph pole  or  telephone  pole  at  the 
corner  of_  the  Walker  House,  that  T 
would  write  him  about  the  mining 
down  east,  and  any  questions  that  T 
asked  him  would  be  in  that  way.  when 
he    cautioned    me    in    reference      to    it. 

(3058) 

Q. — Was  there  enough  in  the  con- 
versation that  you  had  with  Mr. 
Gamev  to  enable  him  to  read  your 
letters  and  understand  what  they 
meant5  A.— T  thought  he  would  un- 
derstand From  what  we  had  talked 
over. 

Q. — Then  you  say  that  you  had 
something    that    would      surprise    him. 
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Did  you  show  those  things  to 
other  people — samples  ?  A. — I  took 
samples 

Q. — Wait.  Did  you  show  them  to 
other  people  interested  in  mine>  ?  A. 
— Yes. 

Q. — Where  they  surprised  ?  A. — 
They   were  also   surprised. 

The  Chancellor  :  About  their  rich- 
ness, do  you  mean  ?  A. — Yes,  their 
richness. 

Mr.  Johnston  :     And  you  took  them 
to    the    department    and    showed    them 
to     Thomas     Gibson  ?       A. — Nol 
Thomas   Gibson,  but  to  his  Secretary; 
I  forget  his  name. 

Q. — He  is  a  mineralogist  ?  A. — 
Yes.  and  he  said  he  was  totally  sur- 
prised that  there  should  be  such  sam- 
ples— such  rich  samples  from  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  I  think  he 
caused  some  remarks  to  be  put  in  the 
papers   about    it. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Gamey  say  anything 
about  saying  anything  to  you  with  re- 
ference to  Miscampbell's  election  as  to 
what  he  knew  about  it  on  any  of  these 
occasions  ?  A. — Well,  he  said  he  had 
heard  there  was  a  lot  of  funny  work 
doing  or  something  like  that,  or  ex- 
penditure in  other  words. 

Q. — Did  he  say  to  you  that  he  had 
any  information  at  that  time  ?  A.— 
No,   he   did  not — only  rumor. 

Q. — Then  at  the  time  he  was 
ing  for  information  as  against  Mis- 
campbell.  you  were  asked  it'  he  w;S 
willing  to  betray  his  friends.  At  that 
time  was  Mr.  Gamey  pretending  to  be 
a  friend  of  the  Conservatives  or  of  the 
Reform  Government  ?  A. — Mr.  Gamey 
had  assured  me  for  the  last  three 
years  that  he  would  support  the  Re- 
form Government  if  they  were  in 
power. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you,  if  he  was  pre- 
tending then  politically  or  in  any  other 
way  that  these  Conservatives  were 
friends  of  his  or  treating  them  as  -uch? 
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A. — He   was   simply   pretending   to   me 
that  he  was  doing  everything  he 
to   make   himself  strong  with  the   Gov- 
ernment. 

Q. — Whatever  Government  it  might 
be.  Now  who  first  suggested  the  price 
of  information  in  regard  to  these  con- 
stituencies ?      A. — Mr.    Gamey. 

Q.— Who    was    it    that    stipulat< 
to   term-;,    or   talked    money   in   connec- 
tion  with   the  Miscampbell   riding 
— Mr.   Gamey. 

Q. — Then  you  were  asked  about  Mr. 
11  giving  you  information  about 
mine-.  Was  that  information  that 
you  alone  could  get.  or  could  any 
man  get  it  ?  A. — Any  person  walking 
in  there,  if  they  knew  the  questions  to 
ask.  would  secure  the  same  informa- 
tion  that   T   did. 
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Q. — The  trouble  was  knowing  the 
questions  to  ask  ?  A. — Well,  he  would 
do  his  best — what  I  saw  of  him— to 
give  everybody  every  information  that 
he  could. 

Q. — That   will   do,   thank   you. 

The  Chancellor  :  How  lung  alter, 
in  your  recollection  the  i  th  Sep- 
tember, was  it  that  Mr.  Gamey  told 
you  what  you  said  about  the  reins  of 
power  and  dwindling  majority  ?  A. — 
My  memory  does  not  serve  me  p  si- 
tively,  but  I  recollect  speaking  to  him 
several  times,  and  we  were  just  speak- 
ing in  that  way,  and  he  said 

Q. — I  know  what  you  told  us.  What 
I  want  to  find  out  is  when  it  w  s  he 
said  that  ?  It  was  after  the  19th 
September,  but  how  long  after- 
wards ?  A. — Well  it  was  before  the 
election  in  the  three  Norths,  but  I 
cannot  tell  you  the  date  exactly.  It 
was  before  the  election  in  the  three 
Norths  I  recollect  that;  it  was  the  time 
there  was  said  to  be  one  of  a  ma- 
jority— claimed  to  be  one  of  a  ma- 
jority. 
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The  Chancellor  :  Now,  that  is  all 
the  information  that  the  commission- 
ers require  on  this  investigation,  so 
tar  as  they  are  concerned,  but  you  have 
some  other  witnesses.  I  believe,  Mr. 
McPherson.  Where  are  those  ab- 
sentees of  yours  ? 

Mr.  McPherson  :  I  have  one  of 
them   here. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then  let  us 
on  with  that.  There  may  be  a  mis- 
construction of  what  I  said,  "All  we  re- 
quired." I  did  not  mean  we  had  all 
we.  would  like  to  get;  I  suppose  it  is 
all  we  will  likely  get. 

Laughlin  Galbraith.  sworn.  Examin- 
ed   by    Mr.    McPherson. 

Q. — Where  do  you  reside  ?  A. — The 
township  of  Campbell,  Manitoulin  Is- 
land. 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation  ?  A. — 
Farmer. 

Q. — How  far  do  you  live  from  Pro- 
vidence Bav  ?  A. — In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  four  miles. 

Q. — Were  you  at  a  political  meet- 
ing addressed  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Gamey 
prior  to  the  29th  May,  1902  ? — be- 
fore   the    29th    May,    1902  ?       A. — Yes, 

Q. — Where  was  that  meeting  ?  A.— 
In  the  school  house. 

Q.— At  Providence  Bay  ?  A.— Yes, 
sir 

Q. — Do  you  know  about  the  date  of 
that  meeting  ?  A. — I  rather  think  it 
was  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  May. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  Mr.  Gamey  speak 
on  that  occasion  ?     A. — Yes,  sir 

Q. — Can  you   tell   me,   speaking  gen 
erally.   what   attitude   he   took    on   that 
occasion  in   reference  to   Mr.    Whitney 
aim    his   policy.        A. — Well,    he   spoke 
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in   favor  of   Mr.    Whitney  and  his  pol- 
icy. 

Q. — And  speaking  generally,  what 
attitude  did  he  take  at  that  meet:;u 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Ross  and  the  Ross; 
Government,  rather,  and  their  policy? 
A- — He  denounced  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment. 

Q._Was  Mr.  A.  F.  .Campbell's 
name  adverted  to  that  night  by  Ml . 
Gamey  ?     A. — I   did  not  hear  it. 

Q. — Was  anything  said  that  night 
by  Mr.  Gamev  from  which  anybody 
might  reasonably  suppose  that  if  Mr. 
Gamev  was  elected  he  would  give  ?.n 
independent  support  to  the  Ross  Gov- 
ernment or  their  measures  ?  A. — Not 
in    the    slightest 

Q. — Or  that  he  would  support  the 
Ross  Government  in  any  way.  or  th-'ir 
measure-;  ?      A. — Not    in    the'  least- 

Q. — Or    their    policy  ?      A. — No,    sir. 

Q. — Wer^  you  at  the  convention 
when  Mr.  Gamey  was  brought  out  as 
a  candidate        A. — Yes 

Q. — Did  you  hear  any  remarks  made 
by  him  there  that  day  ?  A. — A-  re- 
gards   what  ? 

Q. — Accepting  the  nomination  ?  A. 
— I  heard  the  statement  made  there 
by    him    at    the    nomination — yes. 

O. — What  position  did  he  take  there 
in  reference  to  the  acceptance  of  th<* 
nomination  ?  What  did  he  say  ?  A. 
— He  look  the  position  of  a  good  Con- 
servative. 

Q.— What  did  lit  sav  ?  A— Well,  he 
spoke  about  his  intentions  as  rega-ds 
the  Whitney  policy  as  being  an  im- 
provement to  what  things  had  been, 
and  he  condemned  several  parts  of  the 
doinqrs  of  the  policy  of  the  Ross  Gov- 
ernment. 

Q. — Did  he  on  that  occasion 
reserve        to        himself        the  right 
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to  be  independent  in  any  way  ?  A. — 
Not  in  the  least. 

Q. — Do  you  know  W.  J.  Berrv  ?  A. — 
Yes.   sir. 

Q. — Of  Providence  Bay.  Did  you 
see  him  on  the  night  the  meeting  was 
held  at  Providence  Bay.  of  which  you 
have  spoken  ?  A. — On  the  evening  of 
the  ^rd  of  May. 

Q.— Yes  ?     A— Yes. 

Q. — Where  did  you  see  him  ?  A. — 
On  the  road  to  Providence  Bay,  on 
my  way  to  Providence  Bay. 

Q. — When  yon  were  going  to  Provi- 
dence Bay  you  saw  W.  J.  Berry  ?  A.  - 
Yes.  sir,  but  he  was  going  from  Pro- 
vidence Bay  ;  lie  rather  met  me. 

Q. — Where  was  he  going  ?  A. — I 
do  not  know  just  where  he  was  going. 

Q.— He  did' n..t  say  ?  A— I  did  not 
ask   him. 
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Q. — Anything  said  about  th£  meet- 
ing ?  A. — I  invited  him  to  get  into 
my  rig  and  go  with  me  back  t3  the 
meeting. 

Q.— What  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  is  not  ev'dence. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  If  he  can  say  he 
was  at  the  meeting. 

The  Chancellor  :  This  man  can  say 
if  he  was  or  was  not,  without  going 
into  the  conversation. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Did  you  see  W. 
J.  Berry  at  the  meeting  ?     A — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  If  you  will  wait  I 
will  see  if  there  is  anything  else. 

Q. — About  what  time  did  the  meet- 
ing open  ?  A. — Well.  I  would  not  just 
say.   It  was   somewhere  near  8  o'clock, 
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T    -hould    think,    or    probably    a    little 
after  8. 

Q. — And  closed  at  what  time,  pro- 
bably ?  A. — I  could  not  just  say  to 
that.  I  should  think  it  would  be  after 
10. 

Q- — And  about  what  time  was  it  that 
you  met  Mr.  Berry  on  that  night  ?  A. 
— Tt  would  be  between  7  and  8  o'clock. 

Q. — Now,  did  you  have  an  conver- 
sation afterwards  with  Berry  as  to  that 
meeting  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — When  was  it  ?  A. — It  was  either 
the  10th  of  nth  of  March  last. 

Q. — That  is,  of  this  last  month,  or 
two  months  ago  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — 1003  ?    A — Yes. 

Q. — Where     did     that     conversation 
take  place  ?     A. — In  Alex.  Muchmore's 
in  Providence  Bay. 

Q. — What  did  Berry  say  then  in  re- 
ference to  the  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  is  not  evidence. 

The  Chancellor  :  We  will  take  it.  Go 
on. 

Witness  :  Well,  he  started  to  tell  me 
certain  things  that  Gamey  said  at  the 
meeting,  and  I  contradicted  him.  I 
said  they  never  were  said.  He  said 
that  Gamey  said  he  had  not 

The  Chancellor:  You  need  not  go 
through  all  that.  He  told  you  some- 
thing Gamey  said,  and  you  contradict- 
ed him  ?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

A. — Anything    more?      A. — lie 
he  did  not  know,   for  his  part,  he  was 
only    told    it.      He    said    he    was    not    at 
the  meeting  himself. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  All  he  knew  of 
what  Gamey  had  said  was  what  he  had 
been  told  ?  A.  Yes,  that  is  what  he 
allowed. 
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Q. — That  is  what  In-  said. 

ss-examined  by   Mr.  Johnston: — 
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Q. — In  order  that  there  may  be  no 
mistake  about  this  man.  W.  J.  Berry, 
we  will  look  up  the  evidence- 

The  Chancellor  :  He  says  he  was  at 
Gamey's  meeting.  That  is  his  evi- 
dence. 

Mr  Johnston  :  I  want  to  locate  the 
man.  so  that  there  will  be  no  doubt 
about  the  Berry,  and  where  he  lives. 

The  Chancellor  :  Providence  Bay. 
He  was  a  contractor  and  builder. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Paee  1729.  His  name 
is  William  John  Berry  ?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — And  he  lives  at  Providence  Bay? 
William  John  Berry  ?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — And  that  is  the  man  you  mean  ? 
A — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — He  is  a  contractor  and  builder? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  the  meeting  was  on  the  3rd 
day  of  May  ?     A. — That  evening. 

Q. — At  the  schoolhouse.  Providence 
Bay  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  there  is  no  mistake  about 
the  man  ?     A. — Not  on   my  part. 

Q. — And  there  is  no  mistake  about 
the  meeting  ?     A. — Not  on  my  part- 

Q. — And  there  is  no  mistake  about 
the  time  or  the  nlace  where  it  was 
held  on  your  part  ?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  swear  he  was  not  at 
that  meeting  ?  A. — 1  swear  T  never 
saw  him. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  that.  I 
tin  night  you  would  not  take  the  jump 
so    quickly.      Will    you    swear    that   he 
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was   not    at    that    meeting  ?      A. — I    will 
swear  I  did  not  see  him  there. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  he  was  not 
there  ?  A. — I  will  swear  1  did  not  see 
him   there  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  You  cannot  get  any 
further.     That  is   all  he  can   say. 

Mr.  fohnston  :  I  thought  you  would 
not  quite  swear  what  you  were  setting 
out  to  do.  Now  let  us  see  what  else 
you  know  about  this  thing.  He  may 
have  been  there  for  anything  you 
knew  ?J  A.— Well.  I  take  it  from  his 
own    word-    that   he   was    not    there. 

Q. — He    may    have     been     titer, 
anything    you    know  ?      A. — 1     did    not 
see   him   there. 

Q. — That    is   all   you   will    say.      I 
of  us  saw  him  there,  you  know-     Now, 
in  favor  of  Whitney  Mr.  Gamey  spoke. 
What  did  he  say  ?     A.— He  said  a 
many  different   things.      1    don't   jll 
member  all  he   said. 

Q.— What  did  he  say  ?    Name  01 
them  ?     A.— Well,  he  spoke  on  differ- 
ent   things,    of    Whitney's    policy,   thai 
would  be  an  amendment   to  the  mining 
and   timber  laws. 

Q.— Name  one  ?     A.—  And 
tion   road  money-. 
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Q- — Name  one  thing  he  said  would 
be  an  amendment  to  the  mining  laws  ? 
A. — Well,  he  said  that  one  thing  was 
on  the  mining  laws,  that  the  Ross  Gov- 
ernment had  passed  resolutions  that  a 
man  had  to  take  to  the  surface  so  many 
tons  of  ore  in  a  certain  short  space  of 
time, and  that  a  poor  man  could  not  do 
it,  and  that  the  Whitney  policy  made 
an  allowance,  so  that  a  poor  man 
would  have  a  better  show.  That  was 
one  particular. 
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Q.- — That  was  the  line  he  was  tak- 
ing. Arguing  upon  the  line  of  the 
mining  policy  in  that  way?  A. — And 
different    other   things. 

Q. — Then  you  did  not  hear  A.  F. 
Campbell's  name  mentioned?  A. — I 
did  not  hear  it  mentioned. 

Q. — That  is  as  far  as  you  can  go.J 
A. — I    did   not    hear   it   mentioned. 

Q. — Is  that  as  far  as  you  can  go  in 
your  evidence?  A. — I  did  not  hear  A. 
F.    Campbell's   name   mentioned   at   all. 

Q. — Will  you  answer  my  question. 
Is  that  as  far  as  you  can  swear  on  that 
point?  Yes  or  no  will  tell  me.  I  did 
not  hear  A.  F.  Campbell's  name  men- 
tioned? Is  that  as  far  as  you  will  tell 
me?  You  did  not  hear  A.  F.  Camp- 
bell's name  mentioned,  and  my  ques- 
tion is,  that  is  as  far  as  you  can 
swear  on  that  point?  A. — That  is  as 
far. 

Q. — That  is  all  I  want.  Nov 
take  a  considerable  interest  in 
tics?     A. — I   do   not  know. 

Q. — Well,    do    you?        Nobody 
knows?     A. — I   do  not  consider   that   I 
take  an  awful  lot. 

Q. — You  do  not  take  any  interest  in 
politics  perhaps,  do  you?  A.— Well, 
not   a   great   deal. 

The  Chancellor:  We  seem  to  have 
had  no  politicians  in  this  inquiry  at 
all;   all   perfectly   unconcerned. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Yes.  The  only  men 
that  had  practical  politics  were  D.  A. 
Jones   and   Gamey,   apparently. 

Mr.  Blake:  And  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr. 
Stratton  had  a  little.  He  is  a  Minis- 
ter with  $7,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Anything  said  at 
that  meeting  about  supporting  the  best 
measures    for    Manitoulin?      A. — I    did 
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not  hear   it. 

Q. — Was  it  said,  can  you  say?  A. — 
I  did  not  hear  anything  said  by  Mr. 
Gamey  only  supporting  the  measures 
of   the    Whitney    Government. 

Q. — Can  you  say  anything  stronger 
than  that,  that  you  did  not  hear  it 
said?  Am  I  to  take  that  the  same  as 
I  did  the  other?     A. — Regarding? 

Q. — I  ask  you  the  question  if  you 
would  listen  and  not  be  so  anxious  to 
answer  before   you   hear  the   question. 
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I  asked  you  if  anything  was  said  at 
that  meeting  by  anybody  about  sup- 
porting the  best  measures  for  Mani- 
toulin?    A. — I   did  not  hear  of  that. 

Q. — Is  that  as  far  as  you  can  swear 
on   that  point?     A.— That  it  as   far. 

Q. — Was  anything  said  about  Mr. 
Gamey  not  being  allowed  or  that  he 
would  not  support  measures  coming 
from  the  Ross  Government,  if  the^e 
measures  were  in  the  best  interests  of 
Manitoulin?  Anything  said  about  that? 
A. — At    this   meeting? 

Q.— Yes?     A.— I   did   not   hear   it. 

Q- — Is  that  as  far  as  you  can  go  en 
that?     A.— Yes. 

Q- — You  mean  if  you  heard  it  von 
do  not  remember  it?  A. — I  did  not 
hear  it,  sir. 

Q- — Have  you  a  deaf  ear  and  a  quick 
ear^     A.— I  never  knew  that  I  had. 

Q- — You  can  hear  well,  and  if  you 
had  heard  it  you  could  swear  to  it,  I 
suppose?  Would  you  remember  it  all? 
A. — I   would   swear  it   if   T   knew  it. 

Q. — Would  you  remember  ^t  all  from 
that  time  to  this?     A.— I  did  not  hear 
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it.   sir. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  the  question? 
A. — I   would. 

.  Q- — Tell  me  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. Do  you  remember  all  that  was 
said  at  that  meeting?  A. — I  do  not 
know  whether  I  would  remember  it  all 
or  not,  but  I  know  that  I  do  not  re- 
member  hearing   that   anyway. 

Q. — I  am  satisfied  with  your  answer. 
Now.  at  the  convention,  did  Mr.  Ga- 
mey pledge  himself  to  support  the 
Whitney  policy?    A. — Yes. 

Q- — He  said  in  so  many  words  that 
he  was  going  to  support  the  Whitney 
policy,  and  so  pledged  himself?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — When  he  accepted?  A. — Well,  I 
do  not  know  that  there  was  any  per- 
sonal   pledging   done. 

Q. — I  asked  you  if  he  did  and  you 
said  yes.  sir.  Do  you  want  to  take 
that  all  back?  A. — I  did  not  say  that 
he  pledged  himself  personally  at  all, 
only  what  he  said  on  the  platform. 

Q. — I  asked  you  if  when  he  accept- 
ed the  nomination  he  pledged  himself 
to  support  the  Whitney  policy,  and 
you  said  he  did?  A. — He  pledged  him- 
self on  the  platform  publicly  that  he 
would  stand  by  the  Wrhitney  'policy. 
_  Q.— When  he  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion is  the  question  I  am  asking  you? 
A.— Yes.   sir. 

0- — And  at  that  time  he  got  up  and 
pledged  himself  personally  to  support 
the   Whitney   policy?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — A  moment  ago  you  said  he  <*\d 
not  do  it?  A. — I  did  not  say  he  did 
not  do  it.  T  said  he  did  not  do  it  per- 
sonally to  me.  only  what  he  did  on 
the  platform. 
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Q. — To  the  convention?     A. — Yes. 
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Q. — And  a  man  who  says  that  he 
did  not  do  anything  of  the  kind  would 
be  telling  what  is  not  correct  accord- 
ing to   your   memory   of   it?     A. — \  es. 

Q—  So  that  if  two  or  three  men 
who  were  at  that  convention  have 
sworn  that  that  is  not  correct  they  are 
mistaken,  that  is  all?     A. — They  are. 

Q. — How  far  was  Mr.  Barry  from 
Providence  Bay  when  you  met  him? 
A.— Well,  it  was  just  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  two  miles,   as   far   as   I   know. 

Q. — Do  you  know  where  he  was  go- 
ing? A. — I  do  not  know.  I  did  not 
ask    him. 

Q. — Do  you  know  where  he  lives? 
A. — Well,  when  he  is  at  what  he  calls 
his  home  he  is  in  Providence  Bay;  he 
generally    works    around. 

Q. — Had  he  any  jobs  out  in  that  di- 
rection at  that  time  that  you  know  of? 
A. — Not   that   I   was  aware   of. 

Q. — He  could  go  out  two  miles  on 
his  wheel  or  three  miles,  and  get  back 
in  time  for  a  meeting  between  S  and 
10?  A. — He  was  wheeling  on  his  feet 
at  this  time.     He  was  on  foot. 

Q. — I  thought  you  said  wheeling?  A. 
— No,   he   was   walking. 

Q. — You  were  driving?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — And  he  had  time  enough  to  walk 
back  to  Providence  Bay  in  order  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  between  8  and  10 
o'clock,  if  he  wanted  to?  A. — Well.  yes. 
if  he  wanted  to. 

Q. — What  time  did  you  see  him  go- 
ing out?  A.— It  was  between  7  and  8 
o'clock. 

Q. — What  time  did  you  get  to  Pro- 
vidence Bay?  A.— It  would  be  well 
on  to  8  o'clock. 
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Q. — The  meeting  opened  at  8. 
Were  you  there  at  the  opening  of  the 
meeting  ?  I  did  not  say  the  meet- 
ing opened  at  8.  I  said  near  8— as  near 
as   I   could  tell. 

Q. —  How  long  were  you  in  Provi- 
dence Bay  before  you  went  to  the 
meeting.     A.— Not  long. 

Q. — How  long,  10  or  15  minute-  ? 
A. — I  could   not   say  as  to  minutes. 

Q. — Put  your  horse  in  the  shed  or 
Stable  ?  A. —  I  tied  my  team  in  the 
shed. 

Q. — And  did  you  go  dire:t  from 
there  to  the  meeting?  A.  —  Pretty 
near.  1  did  not  leave  the  Bay  or  go 
far  away.  I  went  to  the  meeting 
Shi  Ttly    afterwards. 

Q. —  How  many  minutes?  A. — I 
could  not   say   to   the  minutes. 

Q. — About   10.  or  15,  or  20  min.it  :s, 

or  half  an  hour?     A.— I   was  not   any 
half    hour. 
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Q. — How  long  do  you  say  you 
were  ?  A. — I  could  not  say  to  tne 
minute,  but  as  near  as  I  can  tell  I 
was  not  any  more  than  probably  15  or 
20  minutes  at  the  outside — perhaps 
not  20 — I  could  not  say  to  the  min- 
ute. 

Q. — Fifteen  or  20  minutes  wou.'d  be 
about  your  best  recollection  of  it  ? 
A. — I   was  not  twenty  minutes. 

Q. — Fifteen  minutes  would  be  your 
best  memory  ?  A. — SomeA'her;  <.bout 
that. 

Q. — Then  you  went  to  the  meeting 
after  that  ?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Had  the  meeting  commenced 
when  you  got  there  ?  A.  —  It  was  just 
commencing. 

Q. — And  that  commen'.,,d  a  few 
minutes  after  8  o'clock,  because  you 
only  stayed  until   about  io  ?  \.  —  I 

could  not  state  to  the  time  it  opened. 
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Q. — Shortly  after  8  is  what  you 
said,  and  you  got  there  about  the 
time  the  meeting  opened,  and  you 
met  Barry  about  two  miles  out  of 
Providence    Bay  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  the  meeting  closed  about 
what  hour  ?     A. — I  could  not  savr. 

Q. — You  could  say  whether  it  was 
before  10  or  after  10  ?  A. — I  shou'd 
think  it  would  be  after  10. 

Q. — Perhaps  about  half-past  :o? 
A. — Perhaps. 

Q. — How  many  speakers  do  you 
remember  ?    A. — Just  the  two. 

Q. — Gamey  ?  A. — And  Mr.  Roland 
Hill. 

Q. — Any  resolutions  passed  at  the 
meeting  ?     A. — Not  that   I   remember. 

Q. — Any  in  general.  A. — Not  in 
ral. 

Q. — Any      resolutions      of   ;;.v,-    Hid 

d   at    that    meeting  ?     Was   there 

S  icialist      meeting      at    Provideni  * 

Bay    the    same    night  ?      A.— No,    sir, 

not    as    1    know    of. 

Q. — Two  meetings  going  on  that 
night  ?    A. — Not  that   1  ever  hoard  tell 

Q. — And  did  Mr.  Gamey  speak  at 
the    other    meeting?      A.    -No.    .'ir. 

Another  night  at  Providence 
Bay  do  you  remember  1  Socialist 
meeting  ?      V      1    was   not  there,   sir. 

Q,     Do  you   remember  there  b 

V      1       heard      them    s  1  y    tin  r« 
was  one  some  other  night. 

Q. — At  which  Mr.  Gamey  spoke? 
A. —  1    do   not    know  anything  about  it. 

Q      But    you      understood      Gamey 
had    spoken   and    McMillan  had 
en       A       1    was    ii'  >t    there.      .'    in  v(  r 
heard    it    that    wav. 
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Q. — How  did  you  hear  it  ?  A.  — 
1  did  not  hear  it  that  way.  I  heard 
there  was  a  Socialist  meeting  there. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  who  the  speakers 
were  ?  A. — Xo.  I  did  not  inquire. 
I  was  away  from  home  it  the  time. 

Re-examined    bv    Mr.    McPherson  : 

Q.— If  Mr.  A.  F.  Campbstl'j  name 
had  been  mentioned  there  that  night 
would  you  have  heard  it  r  Were  you 
60  that  you  could  hear?  A-Ys,  I 
was  as  close  as  I  am  to  you  now  to  the 
speakers. 

Q. — Have  you  any  doubt  in  your 
mind  as  to  whether  his  nam';  was 
mentioned  that  night  or  not  ?  A. — 
Not  the  least. 

Q. — Is  your  memory  clr;ar  on  that  ? 
A. — Yes,    sir,    clear    on    that. 

The  Chancellor  :  Now,  the  ne.Nt 
witness. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  I  have  not  any- 
one else  here.  The  other  peopl;  I 
mentioned — two  of  them  will  not  be 
able  to  be  here  until  to-morrow. 

The  Chancellor  :  Well,  I  think  we 
must  close  all  this  oral  testimony  to- 
morrow. You  must  understand  that, 
and  have  them  here.  We  cannot  be 
dragging  on  with  these  half  days. 
You  must  close  it  to-morrow,  except 
as  to  the  bank.  They  may  not  be 
ready,  but  all  these  outside  witnesses 
— you  must  have  them  here  and  fin- 
ish them  so  that  we  can  get  ready 
for  argument  next  Thursday,  if  that 
is   to   be   the   day. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Then  will  it  be  un- 
derstood that  we  are  to  be  ready  to 
take  up  the  bank  evidence  the  first 
thing    on    Saturday    morning  ? 

(3073) 

The  Chancellor  :  I  thought  the 
bank  evidence  would  be  ready  to- 
morrow ? 

Mr.    Ritchie  :     To-morrow   night. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then  let  it  be  on 
Saturday  morning,  but  all  the  rest  of 
the  oral  witnesses  must  be  exhausted 
to-morrow,  so  as  to  leave  Saturday 
free  for  the  bank,  and  get  the  case 
closed  as  far  as  the  evidence  goes, 
this  week. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Of  course,  there  will 
be  certain  oral  witnesses  I  may  have  to 
call  in  connection  with  the  bank.  I 
am  not  calling  them  until  after  I 
make  the  investigation,  but  they  will 
all  be  short  and  all  connected  with 
that. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Then.  I  may  say  the 
expert  is  working  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment at  the  present  time.  I  do 
not  know  that  his  report  will  be  in. 

(Adjournment.  3.07  p.m.  until  10  a.m. 
to-morrow.   May  i;th.   1003.) 


(3074) 

TWENTY-THIRD  DAY. 

May   15th,   1903,    10  a.m. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  would  like  Mr. 
Gamey  to  put  that  memorandum  book 
he  spoke  of  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Grant, 
so  that  we  can  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Gamey  :  It  is  at  the  hotel.  I 
will  go  down  and  get  it. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  may  be  left  in 
Mr.  Grant's  hands  at  any  time. 

Mr.   Gamey  :  Shall  I   get  it  now  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  Any  time.  At 
lunch  time,  or  to-morrow.  Then.  Mr. 
Johnston,  if  you  are  in  communication 
with  the  bank,  I  wish  you  would  have 
the  bank  officers  throw  any  light  they 
can  on  this  $900.  Mr.  Gamey  says 
the  books  will  show. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  am  looking  into  that. 
I  want  to  have  the  receiving  teller 
here-  Mr.  Coffee  is  here.  I  would 
like  him  to  put  in  the  cheques  that  I 
examined  of  the  Trust  &  Guarantee 
Company.  There  are  four  or  five  I 
examined.  I  would  like  to  have  them 
here  in  court.  We  may  have  to  refer 
to  them.  You  already  put  in.  Mr. 
Coffee,  the  $3,000  one. 

Mr.  Coffee  :  Give  me  the  ones  you 
■want. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  We  want  those 
cheques   verified  in   some  way. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Which  cheques  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Anv  cheques  you  put 
in  from  the  banks. 

(3075) 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  purpose  verifying 
everything.  I  will  call  an  officer  of 
the    bank   to    verify   everything. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  asked  Mr.  Cof- 
fee on  his  subpoena  duces  tecum  to 
produce  certain  cheques. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then  they  had  bet- 
ter be  left  in  Mr.  Grant's  hands.  They 
will  be  returned  if  not  used. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Mr.  Coffee  and  I  under- 
stand each  other.  I  have  given  him 
a  list.  They  were  looked  at  here  in 
court. 

The  Chancellor  :  Xow  are  there  any 
witnesses  to  be  called  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  There  are  two  wit- 
nesses, my  Lord,  who  are  going  to  be 
asked  as  to  a  certain  fact.  They  both 
speak  as  to  the  same  fact.  I  would 
ask  that  the  one  should  retire  while 
the  other  is  givig  evidence. 

John  Loughrin.  sworn.  Examined 
bv  Mr.  McPherson  :— 

'  Q. — Where  do  you  reside  ?  A.— 
Town  of  Mattawa. 
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Q. — And  what  is  your  occupation  ? 
A. — Registrar  of  the  District  of  Nipis- 
sing,  and  stipendiary  Magistrate" 

Q. — You  are  registrar  of  deeds  ?  A. 
— Yes. 

Q.— And  you  were  formerly  the  re- 
presentative in  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly for  the  district  of  Nipissing  ?  A. 
— Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  Hon.  J.  R. 
Stratton  ?  I  suppose  you  do  ?  A  — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.- — And  see  him  occasionally  when 
you    are   in   Toronto  ?       A.—  Yes. 

(3076) 

Q. — Now  on  an  occasion  when  you 
and  Dr.  James — you  also  know  Dr. 
James,  the  present  representative  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  for  Nipissing  ?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  an  occasion 
when  you  and  Dr.  James  were  here 
last  autumn  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  seeing  Mr. 
Stratton  on  that  occasion  ?  A. — No. 
sir. 

Q. — Did  you  and  Dr.  James  go  to 
Toronto  together  on  that  occasion  ?  A. 
■ — Yes. 

Q. — Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  what 
business  you  came  on  ?  A. — Well,  we 
came — the  fall  exhibition  was  going 
on  at  the  time — we  came  down  to  the 
exhibition,  and  there  were  some  of  the 
road  grants  in  connection  with  the 
district  that  we  went  to  see  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works  about,  and 
went  home. 

Q. — Where  did  you  see  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works  ?  A. — In  his 
office  at  the  Parliament  buildings. 

Q. — What  time  of  day  was  that  ?  A. 
—Now  I  cannot  swear  positively,  but 
I  think  it  was  in  the  forenoon. 

Q. — Who  was  present  ?  A. — There 
was  the  Hon.  Mr.  Latchford,  Dr. 
James,  and  a  young  man  named  Ca- 
hill,    and    myself. 

Q._\Vho  is  Mr.  Cahill  ?  A.— He  is 
at  present  tie  inspector  on  the  Temis- 
camiug  Railway,  and  he  is  a  farmer 
and  merchant  living  in  the  township  of 
Wanfield.  There  was  a  party  of  ten 
or  twelve  of  us  came  down. 

Q. — How  long  were  you  and  Dr. 
James  at  Mr.  Latchford's  that  day  ?  A. 
—  T  suppose  perhaps  half  an  hour. 

(3077) 

Q. — You  think  that  was  in  the  Fore- 
noon ?  A.-~Yes,  1  am  pretty  nearly 
positive    it    was    in    the    forenoon. 

Q. — Doe«  you'-  memory  serve  you  to 
place  anywhere  near  the  hour  ?  Would 
it  be  between  10  and  it  ?  A — No.  I 
know    we    went    out    to    the    exhibition 
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after  dinner.  We  went  out  to  the 
exhibition. 

Q.— Was  Mr.  McCool  there  ?  A.— 
N<  i,  sir. 

Q.— Charles  McCool,  M.P.  foi  Nipis- 
sing 


A. — No.   sir. 


A. 


Q. — Was  he  in  town  at  the  time 
— Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  see  him  at  the  buildings 
that  day  ?  A. — Well,  after  dinner  I 
had  an  appointment  with  the  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  in 
connection  with  a  farm  in  the  township 
of  Bonfield.  a  farmer  namer  Valois  was 
here,  and  I  had  an  appointment  to  meet 
the  assistant  Commissioner  immediate- 
ly after  dinner,  and  we  hired  a  hack  at 
the  Rossin  House  corner  and  drove 
up  there  with  this  farmer,  went  in  and 
saw  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands.  McCool  was  in  the  hack, 
but  he  was  not  in  the  buildings.  As 
soon  as  I  had  my  interview  with  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  we  all  drove  out  to  the  exhibi- 
tion together.  That  is  the  only  time 
I  saw  McCool  at  the  Parliament  build- 
ings during  my  visit  to  Toronto  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Q. — Do  you  know  from  anything  Mr. 
McCool  said  whether  he  was  at  the 
Parliament  buildings  on  am  other  oc- 
casion on  that  day  ?  A. — No.  I  do 
not. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  and  Dr.  James 
remain  in  town  on  that  occasion  ?  A. 
—Well.  I  think  either  three  or  four 
days  here.  The  doctor  went  home  to 
Ottawa,  and  I  went  home  to  North 
Bay. 

(307^ 

Q. — You  think  you  were  here  three 
or  four  days  ?    A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Were  you  both  here  three  or 
four  days  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Where  did  you  stay?  A. — At 
the  Rossin. 

Q. — Is    that    the    occasion    that 
are   speaking   of  that   you  did  not   see 
Mr.  Stratton  ?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Now,    on    what   other   occasion- 
were  you  and  Dr.  James  here  to_ 
er  in  the   autumn   of   last  year  ?     A  — 
We  were  not  here  at  all.     That  is  the 
only  time  we  were  ever  here. 

Q.-   The  only  time  you  were  here  5 

Mr.  Johnston  :  No  questions. 

Charles  A  McCnol.  sworn.  Examin- 
ed by  Mr.  McPherson  : — 

Q. — Where  do  you  reside  ?  A. — Be- 
fore giving  mj  evidence  I  would  like 
to  inform  the  court  1  have  not  been 
paid  my  conducl  money. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  a  very  im- 
portant part    :'\   your  journey. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  1  will  undertake 
your  conduct  money  will  be  paid. 
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may  explain  the  circumstances  under 
which  you  claim  not  to  be  paid. 

The  Chancellor  :   Never  mind. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  It  was  fonnaly  ten- 
dered ?     A. — Not  formally. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  It  was  laid  on  his 
shoulder  and  he  ran  away.  A. — That 
statement  is   not   true. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  witness  having 
escaped,  is  captured,  and  is  here.  Yon 
have  him  here  now.  You  need  mot 
dwell  on  that.  Mr.  Ritchie,  you  wi!i 
undertake  to  pay  this  witness  ? 

(3079) 

Mr.   Ritchie  :   Yes.  my   Lord. 

Witness  :   That  is   quite   satisfactory. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  I  am  advised  the 
money  was  tendered  to  him  and  he  ran 
away  from  it  yesterday,  and  the  money 
was  picked  up  afterwards  and  is  await- 
ing him  in  .Ottawa.  He  would  not 
come,  and  then  he  wired  the  Registrar 
saying  he  would  come  here  this  morn- 
ing.    Isn't  that  true  ? 

Witness  :  That  is  not  true.  I  did  not 
run  away  from  anybody. 

Q. — They  offered  you  the  money  ? 
A. — No.  Nobody     tendered       me 

money. 

The  Chancellor  :  Mr.  McPherson, 
you  are  giving  evidence  now. 

Witness  :  I  am  giving  the  evidence 
now. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  is  under  oath 
and  you  are  not.  Mr.  McPherson.  He 
is    here   now,    anyway. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  You  were  here  in 
Toronto  on  an  occasion  last  autumn, 
perhaps  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
were  you  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  Where  do  you  live? 
A. — Ottawa. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  And  your  occupa- 
tion ?     A. — Lumberman. 

Q. — And  you  are  the  reoresentative 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Nipissing  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— You  know' the  Hon.  J.  R.  Strat- 
ton.  of  course  ?    A. — I  do. 

Q. — And  frequently  see  him  when 
you  come  to  Toronto  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  saw  him  in  the  month  of 
September,  I  am  informed,  la_st  year  ? 
Is  that  true  or  not  ?  A. — I  cannot  say 
as  to  that.  I  was  here  during  the  Ex- 
hibition week.  I  did  not  see  him  on 
that  occasion.  I  may  have  been  here 
at       some      other      time         in       Sep- 

3c8o) 
tember.  but  I  know  that  I  di  1 
not  see  him  during  the  Exhibition 
week,  because  although  I  drove  up 
with  a  party  of  friends  to  the  buildi  igs 
— how  I  come  to  recollect  it  so  wel — 
I  aid  not  gei  out  of  the  carriage.  I 
remained  in  the  carriage.  Dr.  Tames 
and  ?\ir.   Loughrin  went  into  the  build- 
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ing,  1  think.  That  was  the  only 
occasion  I  had  been  up  to  the  build- 
ings at  all  on  that   trip   here. 

Q. — Perhaps  you  did  not  see  nim 
at  the  buildings.  You  may  have 
seen  him  some  place  else  ?  A. — No, 
sir,  not  at  that  time. 

[). — My  instructions  are  very  posi- 
tive that  you  were  in  consultation  with 
him  upon  that  occasion  ?  A. — At  the 
time   of   the   Exhibition  ? 

Q. — Yes  ?       A. — It   is   not   true. 

Q.  —  How  long  were  you  in  Toronto 
on    that    occasion  ?  A. — Oh,    three 

or  font    davs — three,  I   think. 

Q. — You  came  here  on  the  ioth  of 
September,  I  believe?  A. — Well.  I 
cannot  tell  you  exactly.  If  I  had  my 
diary  here  I   could. 

Q. — You  stayed  at  the  Rossin 
House  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — You   registered  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— And  had  a  room  there  ?  A. — 
Ye  - . 

Cj. — Did  you  stay  there  all  the  time 
you  were-  in  Toronto  on  that  occa- 
sion ?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  we  will  be  able  to  verify 
that  Did    you    have    anv    business? 

A.-   Yes. 

•J — Political  business  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — Any  political  business  at  all  ? 
A.. — Not  that    I  remember  of  at  all. 

(3081) 

Q.—  Will  you  say  you  did  not  ?  A. 
— I  die!  net.  I  came  here  on  my  own 
business,  and  to  take  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion as  well 

(.}. — Did  you  know  Mr.  Loughrin 
and  Dr.  James  were  also  to  be  here? 
A. — No.   not   until    I   met   them. 

Q. — And  it  was  only  a  coincidence 
of  your  all  being  at  the  Rossin  House 
ai   th'j   same  time  ?  ? 

Mr.  McEvoy  :  That  is  what  the 
Rossin  House  is  for. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  I  ask  you  the 
Question  ?  A. — I  am  just  trying  to 
fix   that.        I   think     so.  I   do      lot 

think  that  I  knew  that  either  of  them 
— I  might  possibly  have  known  that 
Dr.  James  was  to  be  here,  but  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  know  that  Mr.  Lough- 
rin— I  would  not  sav  positively  one 
way  or  the  other  about  Dr.  James, 
because  it  is  so  far  back. 

Q. — How  would  you  know  that  Dr. 
James  was  to  be  here  ?  A.— Well,  be- 
cause if  I  happened  to  be  a't  Mattawa 
a  few  days  before  I  may  have  arrang- 
ed with  him  about  coming  here  to 
take  in  the  Exhibition;  I  do  not  know. 

Q. — Did  you  do  so  ?  A. — I  do  not 
think  so.  To  the  best  of  my  belief 
it  was  only  just  a  chance  meeting 
here.  _ 

Q. — Were  you  at  Mattawa  a  few 
days  before  you  came  to  Toronto  ? 
A. — Oh,  well,  my  business  was  at  Mat- 
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tawa  at  that  time.  We  were  in  the 
lumber  business  there,  and  I  could  not 
account  for  how  many  times  1  might 
have  been  at  Mattawa  during  the 
month,   or  what   time   of  year. 

Q. — Have  you  any  memory  on  the 
subject  as  to  whether  you  were  at 
Mattawa   then  ?     A. — No. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  whether 
you        came  to        Toronto        from 

(3082) 

Ottawa  or  Mattawa  on  that  occasion  ? 
A. — I  did  not  come  from  Mattawa. 
that  is  certain. 

Q — You  came  to  Toronto  from  Ot- 
tawa ?  A. —  1  may  have  come  down 
from  Sudbury.  I  would  not  say  as  to 
that,  but  my  recollection  is  I  came 
from  Ottawa.  I  would  not  say  posi- 
tively. 

Q- — What  business  had  you  to  trans- 
act with  the  Honorable  J.  R.  Stratton 
in  the  month  of  September,  1902  ?  A. 
— None. 

Q. — Will  you  pledge  your  oath  you 
did  not  see  him  at  all  to  discuss  any 
matters  with  him  ?  A.— I  could  not 
do  that.  I  will  pledge  my  oath  1  did 
not  see  him  at  the  time  you  asked 
about,  on  the  Exhibition  week.  I  was 
only  at  the  buildings  on  the  one  oc- 
casion, and  I  did  not  go  into  the  build- 
ing that  day,  and  I  did  not  see  Mr. 
Stratton  at  all. 

Q. — Did  you  see  Mr.  Stratton  any 
place  else  than  at  the  Parliament 
buildings  ?  A.— Not  that  I  remember 
of.  I  do  not  think  I  spoke  to  him  or 
saw  him  to  speak  to  him  at  all. 

Q- — You  are  giving  your  best  mem- 
ory on  that  ?    A. — Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  No  questions. 

Dr.  Michael  James,  sworn.  Examin- 
ed  by   Mr.   McPherson  :— 

Q — Where  do  you  reside  ?  A. — I  re- 
side in  Mattawa. 

Q.— And  your  occupation  ?  A. — 
Physician. 

Q- — You  are  the  representative  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  East  Nipissing  ?    A. — Yes. 

Q  — You  know  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Strat- 
ton,  of  course  ?       A. —  Ycv 

Q — And   occasionally  have  occasion 
e  him  on  matters  connected  with 

(3083) 

your  constituency  and  otherwise  ?     A 
—Yes. 

Q. — Tell  me  under  what  circum- 
stances you  came  to  the  city  in  Sep- 
tember last  year  with  Mr.  Loughrin? 
A. — Well,  one  reason— it  was  during 
tlie  time  of  the  Toronto  Exhibition, 
and  there  was  a  cheap  rate,  and  I 
some  business  in  connection  with  the 
department.  I  had  to  see  Mr.  Latch- 
ford  on  business. 
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Q. — How  long  before  that  had  you 
been  on  business  in  Toronto  of  any 
kind  ?  A. — Well.  I  was  in  Toronto.  1 
think,  in  July. 

So  that  the  necessities  of  your  con- 
stituency had  been  accumulating  from 
July  to  September  ?  You  had  nut  been 
here  to  look  after  any  of  your  busi- 
ness in  connection  with  the  depart- 
ments ?  A.— From  July  to  September 
—no  sir. 

Q — Now  had  you  any  communica- 
tion, letters  or  telegrams,  with  the 
Hon.  J.  R.  Stratton  about  September, 
1902  ?  A. — I  do  not  know.  1  could 
not  tell  you.  I  frequently  have  com- 
munications from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Strat- 
ton. I  had  a  great  many  communica- 
tions with  Mr.  Stratton  in  regard  to 
licenses,  in  connection  with  the  Town 
of  Mattawa. 

Q. — And  had  you  any  in  September. 
1902?  A. — I  could  not  say  wheth.r 
it  was  in  September. 

Q. — You   had   them    immediate!; 
fore  you  came  here  in  September.  1902? 
A. — 1  could  not  say  to  the  exact  time. 

Q. — You  have  no  memory  on  it  at. 
all  ?  A. — I  have  no  memory.  I  have 
copies.      I   have   his   letters. 

Q. — When  you  speak  of  cheap  fares? 
You  have  your  pass  as  a  member  ?  A. 
— Yes. 

Q. — And  had  it  then  ?     A.— No.  sir. 

Q. — Didn't  have  it  then  ?    A. — No. 

(3084) 

Q. — And  when  did  you  and  Mr. 
Loughrin   make   your  arrangement  ? 

The  Chancellor:  Is  the  pass  only 
good  for  the  session  ? 

Mr.  Riddell:  It  is  issued  the  first 
of    the    year. 

Mr.    Johnston:      Mr.   Jones    had 
issued    the   passes    at   that    time. 

Mr.  McPherson:  His  efforts  were 
unavailing. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Q.— Tell  me  the 
circumstances  under  which  you  arrang- 
ed with  Mr.  Loughrin  to  come  to  ["o- 
ronto  on  that  occasion?  A.—  \ 
Mr.  Loughrin  had  some  business  in 
the  Crown  Lands  Department,  he 
looking  after  the  interests  of  •  a  Mr. 
Yalois  up  there  in  connection  with  a 
farmer.  It  was  put  in  his  hands  when 
he   was   representative. 

The  Chancellor:  State  it  shortly. 
He  had  some  business  in  the  Crown 
Lands    Department?     A. — Yes. 

Mr.   McPherson:      Had  lie  any   b 
ness  so  Ear  as  you  know  with  the 
vincial    Secretary's    department?     A. — 
Not    that    I    know    of. 

Q       I  lad  you  any;-     A.      Not  at    I 
time    I     do    not    think. 

Q. — Are  you  confident  about  tint' 
A. — Yes.   -ir.   I    am   confident. 

Q. — My    instruction-    are    very 
live,    or    I    should    not    have     troubled 
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you  to  come  here?  A. — Yes,  I  am  con- 
fident I  had  no  business. 

Q. — No  business  at  all.  Had  you 
any  interview  with  the  Hon.  J.  R. 
Stratton  while  you  were  in  Toronto  on 
that  occasion  in  September?  A. — Not 
that  I   know  of. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  positively  that 
you  had  not?  A. — Well,  I  could  not 
swear  positively  as   to   that.     When   I 

(3085) 
come   down    once   every   two    or   three 
months   I   usually   see  all  the   members 
of   the    Cabinet.      I    am   positive   I    had 
no  business  with  him. 

Q. — What  is  your  memory  as  to 
where  you  saw  Mr.  Stratton  on  that 
occasion  in  September?  A. — I  do  not 
remember  seeing  Mr.  Stratton  in  Sep- 
tember. 

(3086) 

Q. — Did  you  see  him  at  the  hotel? 
A.— No,   I  did  not. 

Q. — Did  you  see  him  any  place  else 
than  at  the  hotel?  A. — Not  that  I 
re-member  of. 

Q. — My  information  is  very  positive 
indeed  that  on  the  10th  September— 
on  the  forenoon  of  the  10th  September, 
Mr.  McCool  and  Mr.  Loughrin  and 
yourself  all  had  interviews  with  the 
Hon.  J.  R.  Stratton.  What  do  you 
say  as  to  that,  as  far  as  your  knowl- 
edge goes?  A. — As  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge goes  I  had  no  interview  with  Mr. 
Stratton  on  the  10th  September.  T 
may  have  seen  him,  I  would  not  swear 
I  did  not,  but  I  had  no  interview  that 
I  know  of.  I  had  no  reason  for  any 
interview   with    Mr.    Stratton. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Is  Mr.  Hammond  here? 

M;  O.  Hammond,  recalled  by  Mr. 
McPherson: — 

Q. — You  have  been  sworn.  You  are 
under   oath?     A. — Yes,    sir. 

Mr.  McPherson:  You  were  a  wit- 
ness in  the  box  with  reference  to  The 
Globe  interview?     A. — Yes. 

Q—  We  wanted  to  be  a  little  more 
precise  in  our  information  as  to  what 
was  done  on  the  day  preceding  the 
giving  of  the  interview,  that  you  saw 
Mr.  Stratton.  A.— I  could  not  fix  the 
time  very  definitely. 

Q.— Forenoon  or  afternon?  Could 
you  come  that  near?  A.— Oh,  it  was 
in    the   afternoon. 

Q— It  would  be  in  the  afternoon 
sometime?     A. — Yes. 

Q — And  what  time  in  the  afternoon5 
A.— Well.    I    can 

Q.— In  the  early  afternoon  or  late? 
A. — It  would  be  after  3  ojplock. 

(3087) 

Q — How  much  after  3  would  you 
put   it?     A. — I   could   not   say. 

Q- — Can  you  recollect  anything  else 
you    did    that    day    at   the    Parliament 


Buildings  ?  A. — Oh,  I  went  around 
the   Departments   in  the   usual   way. 

Q. — And  can  you  recollect  what 
time  you  left  the  Buildings  that  day. 
A. — No,  not  definitely. 

Q. — Now,  you  also  gave  some  in- 
formation before  about  Mr.  Frank 
Sullivan.  You  know  Mr.  Frank  Sul- 
livan, and  have  known  him  for  sonic 
time,  1  think  ?  A. — I  do  not  think  I 
ever  knew  who  he  was  before  that 
day. 

Q. — You  knew  him  to  see  him  at 
any  rate,  whether  you  connected  the 
individual    Frank    Sullivan  ?  1    am 

speaking  of  the  28th  and  29th  Janu- 
ary. The  29th  was  the  day  the  inter- 
view was  given,  and  I  have  been 
speaking  of  the  28th. 

The  Chancellor  :  Were  you  there 
on   the   28th  ?     A.— Yes,   the   28th. 

Q. — That  was  the  day  you  saw  him 
after  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ?  A. 
— Yes. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Tell  me  what 
took  place,  no  matter  what  hour  of 
the  day  ?  What  took  place  between 
you  and  Mr.   Stratton  on  the  28th  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  Hasn't  he  given 
that  ? 

Witness  :      I    gave    that. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  He  did  advert  to 
it.  I  understand  it  is  desirable  to  get 
it   a   little    more    definite. 

The    Chancellor  :      Go    on. 

Mr.     McPherson  :        What    do 


say  ?      A.- 

want  ? 


you 
-Along     what    line   do   you 

(3088) 

Q.—  Just  the  conversation  that  you 
had  with  Mr.  Stratton  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  28th  of  January  ?  A. — 
When  I  went  into  Mr.  Meyers  room 
he  intimated  that  Mr.  Stratton  would 
like  to  see  me.  I  went  in,  and  Mr. 
Stratton  asked  me  first  if  we  were  pub- 
lishing any  interviews  about  the  Car- 
negie library.  I  telephoned  the  office 
from  his  private  'phone,  and  found  out 
we  were  not.  And  I  was  about  to 
leave  when  he  handed  me  the  draft  in- 
terview, which  I  have  already  referred 
to. 

Q.--That,  I  think,  you  said  was  type- 
written at  that  time  ?      A.— Yes. 

Q.--Were  there  any  alterations  in 
writing  on  that  interview  as  you  then 
saw  it  ?      A. — Not  that  I  remember  of. 

Q. — Not  that  you  recall.  What  el>e 
took  place  then  ?  A. — That  was  an 
interview  he  said  which  it  was  intend- 
ed that  I  was  to  try  and  get.  or  Mr. 
Gamey    was    to    give. 

Q.--That  he  was  to  try  and  get  Mr. 
Gamey  to  give 

The  Chancellor  :  No,  he  did  not  say 
that.  Take  the  words  actually.  Do 
not  paraphrase  them.      That  was  an  in- 
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terview    it    was    intended — repeat    what 
you  said. 

A. — That  was  an  interview  which  Mr. 
Gamey  was  to  give  me,  and  Mr.  Strat- 
ton  was  to  see  him  in  reference  to  it, 
before   I   saw  him. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Anything  else  that 
you  can  recall  ?  A. — The  matter  has 
passed  out  of  my  mind  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. 

Q. — Now  I  wanted  to  ask  you  speci- 
fically, but  you  need  not  answer  the 
question  until  their  Lordships  rule  up- 
on it.  I  want  to  ask  specifically  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Stratton  gave  you  the  im- 
pression at  that  time  that  he  would  en- 
deavor to  get  Mr.  Gamey  to  give  that 
interview  ? 

(3089) 

Mr.   Riddell  :     That  is  objected  to. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  can  ask  him 
that. 

Witness  :  That  was  the  impression 
I    had. 

The  Chancellor  :  Your  impression 
was  Mr.  Stratton  would  try  to  get 
him   to   give   it  ?     A. — Yes. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Now,  coming  lo 
speak  of  Frank  Sullivan.  You  had.  I 
understand,  seen  the  individual  whom 
whom  you  afterwards  knew  to  be 
Frank  Sullivan  about  the  premises 
before  you  knew  who  he  was  ?  \. 
— I  think  I  had  seen  him  in  the  build- 
ings without  knowing  who  he  was. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  are  speaking 
of  your  impression.  What  do  you 
mean  when  you  say  that  ?  A. — T  do 
not  remember  the  exact  words,  my 
Lord. 

Q. — But  you  are  saying  that  Mr. 
Stratton  would  try  to  get  Gamey  to 
give  the  interview.  What  is  involved 
in  that  in  your  mind?  A. — I  presum- 
ed "Sir.  Stratton  was  to  see  him  with 
reference  to  it  before  I   saw  him. 

Q. — Was  it  with  reference  to  its 
publication  chiefly  ?  A. — With  refer- 
ence to  Mr.   Gamey  giving  it  to  me. 

Q. — For  publication  ?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — The  publicity  was  the  matter, 
then,  was  it.  or  not  ?     A. — I  presume 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Speaking  again 
of  Frank  Sullivan.  Do  you  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  Frank  Sullivan 
about  the  Provincial  Secretary's  De- 
partment ?  A.  -No,  1  do  not  remem- 
ber   seeing    him    there. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  seeing  him 
in  company  with  Gamey  ?  A. — Not 
before  that  day.  I  never  saw  Mr. 
Gamey  before  that  day.  excepting  at 
Sudbury,  as    I    said  before. 

I  ^090) 

Q. — Now  in   reference  to  seeing   Mr. 
Sullivan  after  the  29th  January,  do 
recall    seeing   him   after   the    29th   Jan 
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uary  ?  A. — Oh,  yes,  I  saw  him  dif- 
ferent times  after  that. 

Q. — In  and  about  the  Provincial  Sec- 
retary's department  ?       A. — No. 

Q.— -Did  you  see  him  there  at  Ml  ? 
A. — Not  that  I  remember. 

Q. — Where  did  you  see  him  ?  A. — 
Saw  him  up  in  the  corridor  of  hi;  ov;n 
flat  I  think  more  often — in  the  corridor 
6'  the  flat  in  which  his  oitice  is  or 
was. 

Q. — Now,  since  you  were  in  the  box, 
I  have  been  informed  that«you  made  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  there  was 
evidence  that  you — at  least  there  were 
things  that  you  thought  were  material 
in  some  way  to  this  inquiry,  of  which 
you  had  information  or  knowledge,  but 
the  questions  were  not  asked  you,  and 
you  did  not  give  the  information,  but 
would  have  given  it  if  the  questions 
had  been  asked.  Is  that  true  ?  A. — 
T  think  I  said  there  were  one  or  two 
points  overlooked. 

Q. — Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell 
me  what  they  were  ?  A. — The  point 
I  had  in  my  mind  was,  that  I  do  not 
think  I  was  asked  as  to  whether  Mr. 
Gamey  saw  Mr.  Stratton  after  giv- 
ing  me    the    interview. 

Q. — What  do  you  say  as  to  that  ? 
A. — Well,  he  went  into  the  passage- 
way. 

Q. — Went  into  the  vestibule  between 
the   oute»    office — 

The  Chancellor  :  Let  him  tell  him- 
self. He  says  he  went  into  the  pass- 
ageway.      L'se  your  own  words  ? 

(309i) 

A. — After  having  given  me  th-  in- 
terview. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  What  do  you  refer 
to   as   the   passageway  ?     A. — Between 

O.— Inere  is  a  vestibule  leading 
fr<  ;n  the  outer  office  where  Mr.  Mv- 
Mr.  Myers'  room  and  Mr.  Stratum's 
private    office. 

ei  5  sits,  into  Mr.  Stratton's  private 
office  ?        A. — Yes. 

Cj.-And  you  say  Mr.  Gamey  went 
into  that  vestibule?  A. — That  is  'ny 
recollection. 

Q. — Do  you  know  who  was  there 
while    Mr.    Gamey   went    in    there  ?       V 

—  Inside    with    him  ? 
Q.— Yes.       A.— No. 

Q. — Do  you  know  where  Mr.  ot rat- 
ten was  at  that  time  ?  A. — No,  1  do 
n  '  think  I  saw  Mr.  Stratton  at  that 
time. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  else  in  con- 
nection  with   that   that  you  would  have 
t>M  if  you  had  been  asked  ?       \ 
that    I    remefnber. 

Q.— \\  as    there     anything      else — any 

other  matter  which  you  believed  to  be 

ant    to    this    inquiry,    as    to    which 

you    could    give    information    now.    the 

tion    not    having  been     isked  ?     A. 

—  I    do   ii"t    remember  anything. 
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Q. — Anything  else  that  occurs  to 
you  ?       A. — No. 

Q. — You    said    a    minute     ago    there 
were  one  or  two  matters.       You  men 
tioned   one.       What   were   the   others  ? 
A. — I  say  I  do  not  remember  any  other 
Mr.    McPherson. 

Q. — Did  I  misunderstand  you  when 
you  said  a  minute  or  two  ago  that 
there  were  one  or  two  matters  as  to 
which  you  were  not  questioned,  and  as 
to  which  you  would  have  given  an- 
swers? A. — I  said  one  or  two.  and  I 
say   I   do  not   remember  any   ether. 

(3092) 

Q. — That  was  merely  a  slip,  was  it 
in  saying  that  ?  A. — That  was  mere- 
ly  a   generality. 

Q. — Did  you  get  any  intimation  in 
connection  with  The  Globe  interview 
before  you  had  this  talk  with  Mr. 
Stratton  on  the  28th  January  ?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — Neither  directly  or  indirectly  ? 
A.— No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Johnston  : — 

Q. — You  published  an  interview  not 
as  originally  given  Mr.  Hammond  ? 
A. — I   beg   pardon. 

Q. — You  published  the  interview,  but 
not  as  originally  given  in  this  parti- 
cular paper.  There  was  a  good  deal 
more  of  it  ?  A. — It  was  changed 
from  the  paper  which  I  saw  on  the 
first  day. 

Q. — You  do  not  understand  me. 
There  was  a  good  deal  more  in  the 
paper  than  was  contained  in  this  inter- 
view, Exhibit  17  ?  A. — There  is  my 
introduction. 

Q. — There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk 
published  as  between  you  and  Mr. 
Gamey  ?  A. — I  think  there  was  some- 
thing of  a  general  character. 

Q. — In  other  words,  the  interview 
published  in  The  Globe  was  douWe  the 
length  of  what  is  written  in  this  inter- 
view ?  A. — I  do  not  know  what  pro- 
portion the  two  would  bear. 

Q. — Could  you  produce  a  Globe  with 
the  interview  in  it  ?  A. — I  do  not 
know  whether  one  is  available  now  or 
not. 

The  Chancellor  :  Is  not  that  in  the 
exhibits  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  No,  my  Lord.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  put  in  or  not. 
I   do   not  think  so. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  interview  was 
put   in   in   the   exhibits. 

(3093) 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  had  it  intending  to 
put  it  in.       It  may  be  here. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  think  it  is  print- 
ed in   this   book  of  exhibits. 

Mr.   Johnston  :    The   whole   of   it  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  I  do  not  know 
whethe-.-  it   is   in  or  not. 


Mr,  Grant  :  I  am  quite  sure  it  was 
not  put  iti. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Exhibit  17  is  'he 
draft. 

Air.  Irhnston  :  That  is  the  original, 
my   Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then  was  there 
more   than   that  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then  you  had  bet- 
ter put  that  in. 

Mr.  Johnston  :   Yes. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  has  not  been 
put   in  ? 

Mr.   Grant  :   No,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  The  interview  that 
appears  here  as  exhibit  17  is  scarcely 
half   of   the    whole   interview. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Then  you  had  bet- 
ter put  in  the  whole. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  mean  that  this 
was  extended  and  added  to  before  pub- 
lication ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Oh,  yes,  both  pre- 
liminary,  and   other   matters. 

The  Chancellor  :  Where  is  the  manu- 
script the  printer  would  have  ?  A. — 
That  would  probably  be  destroyed  long 
ago. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  You  asked  him  a  lot 
of  questions  about  the  island,  and  s-o 
on.  according  to  the  interview  in  The 
Globe  ?'   A.— I  believe  I  did. 

Q.— And  you  took  down  those  an- 
swers   from   him  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  wrote  an  introduction 
as  well  ?       A. — Yes. 

(3094) 

Q.— With  which  Mr.  Stratton  had 
nothing  to  do  ?  A. — Nothing  what- 
ever. 

The  Chancellor  :  As  I  understand 
now.  Mr.  Hammond,  there  was  a  pap- 
er given  to  you  the  first  day  ?  A. — 
Shown  to   me. 

Q. — And  did  you  read  it  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  when  you  got  the  paper 
again  was  there  a  difference  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — In  what  respect  ?  A. — It  was 
on  another  sheet  of  paper. 

Q. — Was  it  changed  in  form  or  in 
substance  ?  A. — It  was  materially 
the  same,  but  there  were  quite  a  num- 
ber  of  alterations. 

Q. — What  would  you  call  them,  modi- 
fications or  changes  in  language,  or 
how  would  you  describe  the  altera- 
tions ?  A. — I  really  do  not  think  that 
they  were  very  material  alterations; 
the  gist  was  pretty  much  the  same. 
There  may  have  been  changes  in  the 
nature  of  modifications. 

Q. — And  those  were  changed,  as  you 
understood,  by  whom  ?  A.— I  had 
no  particular  knowledge  of  that.  I 
knew  that  the  document  was  handed  to 
me  finalb-  bv  Mr.  Gamey.  The  changes 
appeared  to  be  in  his  handwriting — 
the  ink  changes  I  mean. 
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The  Chief  Justice:  Those  are .  the 
ink  changes  that  appear  in  Exhibit 
17  ?       A.— Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  shall  put  in  for 
your  Lordships'  consideration  the  issue 
of  The  Globe  of  the  30th  January  show- 
ing the  whole  interv'ew  as  oublished, 
and  I  am  fixing  now.  that  all  that  ap 
pears  in  that  interview,  excepting  what 
is  shown  in  Exhibit  17.,  was 
work — either         your         own 


your 


(3095  I 


composition,  or  information  you  got 
from  Mr.   Gamey  ?  A.- — Yes. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  In  other  words 
you  prepared  it  yourself  for  the  press? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — You  did  not  merely  hand  that  in 
as  something  prepared  bv  someone 
else  ?    A.— No. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Now.  look  at  this  Mr. 
Hammond  for  a  moment.  Exhibit  17, 
"It  would  be  best  in  the  interests  of 
my  constituency,  as  well  as  New  On- 
tario generally,  if  the  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment has  a  strong  enough  support 
to  carry  on  the  work."  That,  of 
course,  meant  the  Ross  Government 
as  you  would  read  it  ? 

Mr.  McPherson  :  I  think  the  writing 
speaks  for  itself,  my  Lord. 

(3096) 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  am  cross-examining 
this  witness,  if  you  please.  I  am  asking 
what  he  understood.  I  am  reading 
from  the  third  paragraph.  "I  have 
thought  it  over  very  seriously  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  best  in  the  interests  of  my  con- 
stituency as  well  as  New  Ontario  gen- 
erally if  the  Ontario  Government  has 
a  strong  enough  support  to  carry  on 
the   work." 

Mr.  McPherson  :  My  learned  friend 
asks  the  witness  to  put  a  construc- 
tion upon  that.     I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  What  I  asked  him 
was  this,  because  T  proposed  to  ex- 
amine him  as  to  tin-  changes  that  took 
place.  That  to  you  meant  the  On- 
tario Government  in  power,  as  far  as 
you   were  concerned. 

The  Chancellor  :  T  think  he  can  ask 
him.  There  were  some  changes  mad-. 
to    make    the    thing    mure    explicit. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  1  do  not  think  the 
changes  were  made  in  the  presence  "l 
this   witness. 

Mr.  Johnston:  He  says  he  supposes 
the  changes  were  made  in  Mr.  Gamey's 
handwriting.  I  have  laid  the  founda- 
and  my  learned  friend  laid  the 
foundation  by  asking  this  witness,  and 
your  Lordship  did  as  well,  as  pi  whe- 
ther the  document  was  substantially  the 

same,      Or      whether      there      was      :uiy 
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change.  I  want  to  show  what  the 
change  was. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  think  you  are  en- 
titled to  ask  that.   • 

The  Chief  Justice  :  The  change  as  it 
appeared  in   print  ? 

Mr.  Johnston:    Yes. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  In  fairness  to  the 
witness  I  think  he  ought  to  have  the 
printed    interview   before   him. 

(3007) 

Mr.  McPherson:  I  think  what  my 
learned  friend  is  asking  is  the  vari- 
ation between  the  two  interviews,  the 
one  of  the  28th  and  the  one  of  the 
29th.  not  between  the  one  of  the  29th 
and  the  one  in  The  Globe. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  That  involves  the 
interview  as  it  appears  in  The  Globe, 
and  the  witness  ought  perhaps  to  have 
that  before  him,  before  he  answer? 
that. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Then  it  is  letting 
the  witness  put  a  construction  upon 
Mr.   Gamey's  lnaguage. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  am  asking  the  wit- 
ness what  he  understood. 

The  Chancellor  :  We  are  not  bound 
by  his  construction.  We  can  see  what 
these   changes   amount   to. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Q. — When  you  read 
this  interview  first  it  had  not  these 
pencil  marks  in  it  ?  A. — That  is  not 
the  interview  I   read  on  the  28th. 

Q. — When  you  read  the  interview 
first  it  had  not  these  pencil  mark-, 
these  changes  in  it.  had  it  ?  A. — That 
change  was  not  made  in   my  presence. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  if  it  had  those 
changes  made  in  it  when  you  read  it 
on  the  28th  January,  or  the"  29th  Janu- 
ary, until  you  got  it  from  Mr.  Gamey  ? 
Did  it  read  originally  "As  well  as  New 
Ontario  generally,  if  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment has  a  strong  enough  support 
to  carry  on  the  work."  ?  A. — I  do  not 
remember    that    fact. 

Q. — Did  it  convey  to  your  mind  that 
meaning,  that  you  thought  it  was  the 
Kuss  Government  were  to  have  a 
Strong  enough  support  -the  one  that 
you  read  before  any  changes  ,vere 
made?  A. — Oh.  I  understood  him  to 
refer  to  the   Ross  Government. 

C3098) 

Q. — Certainly.     Then,   when   you 
it  back  you  published  this  interview  as 
it    appears    here.    Exhibit    17  ?    A. 

Q. — That  was  published  in  The  Globe 
just  as  it  stands  here  to-day  ?  A. — 
Just   as  he  handed  it  to  me. 

Q. — So  that  this  is  the  same  a-  The 
Globe  interview,  so  far  as  it  goes  ? 
A. —  If  it  is  the  same  as  it  reached  my 
hands  it   is  the  same- 

Q. — \ud  you  believe  ;t  is  the  same 
as  it  reached  your  hands  ;  A. — Y*! 
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Q. — I  do  not  suppose  you  would 
change  a  man's  interview  after  you  got. 
it  signed  in   that  way  ?  A. — Not  at  all. 

The  Chancellor  :  Is  this  what  you 
are  trying  to  get  out,  the  difference  in 
meaning  between  the  first  draft  and 
the  corrected  draft  ?  The  first  draft 
was  "supporting  the  present  Govern- 
ment"; the  second  draft  was  "support- 
ing any  Government  in  power." 

Mr.  Johnston  :   Yes. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  would  appear 
to  be  the  fair  construction.  It  does 
not  require  the  witness  to  elucidate 
that. 

Air.  Johnston:  Did  it  occur  to  you 
when  you  read  it  after  it  was  changed 
as  being  a  material  change  ?  "Any  Gov- 
ernment in  power  having  a  strong 
enough  support"  instead  of  "If  the  On- 
tario Government  has  a  strong  enough 
support."  Did  that  strike  you  as  be- 
ing a  material  change  ?  A. — I  do  not 
know  that  it  did. 

Q. — Then  it  might  be  the  Whitney 
Government  under  this,  and  still  that 
did  not  strike  you  as  being  a  material 
change  ?  A. — T  did  not  think  of  any 
Whitney  Government  being  in  power. 

(3099) 

Q. — Then  take  the  paragraph  "And 
I  feel  that  1  would  best  do  that  by 
helping  the  Government  with  an  inde- 
pendent support."  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  that  does  not  materially 
change  the  effect  of  that  document? 
A. — Oh,  that  might  be  a  change. 

Q. — And  a  material  change?  1  am 
assuming  that  that  change  was  made 
by  Mr.  Gamey?  A. — A  rather  material 
change. 

Q. — And  the  first  one  is  a  material 
change,  putting  "any  Government"  in- 
stead of  "the  Ontario  Government"? 
That  would  be  a  material  change  poli- 
tically? A. — Having  reference  to  pres- 
ent circumstances.  I  only  thought  of 
the  Ross  Government. 

Q. — "Decided  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment my  support."  Now,  that  is  chang- 
ed to  "an  independent  support."  Now 
that  is  a  material  change  is  it  not?  A. 
— Rather  material. 

Q. — "To  carry  out  their  develop- 
ment policy,"  changed  to  "carry  out. 
any  good  development  policy."  That 
is    a    material    change? 

The  Chancellor:  Is  there  not  some- 
thing struck   out  there? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Yes,  my  Lord.  "L 
want  to  see  it  kept  in  power,  so  that 
my  constituents  and  New  Ontario  may 
be  benefited."  That  was  struck  out 
of  the  document  when  you  got  it?  A. 
— I  presume   so. 

Q. — That  is  a  material  change,  1 
suppose?     A. — Yes. 


Q. — Then  it  goes  on:  "Carry  out  any 
good  development  policy"  instead  of 
"carry  out  their  devlopment  policy." 
You  would  call  that  a  material  change, 
too,  would  you  not?  A. — Rather  ma- 
terial. 

Q. — Then  this  is  the  crucial  point 
of    the    whole    matter. 

The  Chancellor:  "All  questions  where 
they  need   any  help." 

(3100) 

Mr.  Johnston:  Changed  to  "any 
good  development  policy."  The  word 
"their"   is  struck  out,  and  "any  good." 

The  Chancellor:  "Where  they  need 
my  help  to  carry  out  any  good  develop- 
ment  policy." 

Mr.  Johnston:  Instead  of  "their" 
development  policy.  "Where  they  need 
my  help  to  carry  out  their  develop- 
ment policy"  was  the  original  docu- 
ment, changed  to  "any  good  develop- 
ment policy."  Then  "I  want  to  see  the 
Government  kept  in  power  by  a  fairly 
strong  support,  and  will  stand  by  them 
on  all  questions  which  may  involve  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence."  Now,  it 
stops  there  in  the  original  apparently. 
That  was  a  straight  party  support? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — It  is  changed  now  "In  matters 
that  1  am  satisfied  with."     A. — Yes. 

Q. — In  Mr.  Gamey's  handwriting? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  that  is  a  most  material 
change?  A. — That  is  a  material 
change. 

Q. — Beyond  any  doubt?  A. — Yes, 
sir.  That  change  was  made  in  my 
presence. 

Q. — Then  that  changes  the  whole 
character  of  the  interview,  does  it 
not?     A. — It  modifies   it  considerably. 

Q. — Doesn't  it  change  it  from  a 
party  vote  to  an  independent  support? 

Mr.  McPherson:  I  object  to  that 
question. 

The  Chancellor:  I  do  not  know  that 
the  witness  should  say  that.  It  is  for 
us  to  say  whether  it  is  a  material 
change  or  not.  We  have  the  changes 
here. 

,Mr.  Johnston:  The  reason  I  asked 
the    question    was    this.      The    witness 

(3101) 

wa>  asked  the  question  by  my  learned 
friend  as  to  whether  there  was  any 
change  made  by  Mr.  Gamey.  Well,  I 
want  to  show 

The  Chancellor:  Here  is  the  change 
made  by  Mr.  Gamey.  Any  one  can 
see    what   the    import    of    that   is. 

Mr.  Johnston:  But  I  want  to  call 
the  witness'  attention  to  it.  I  do  not 
want  his  evidence  to  go  on  record  un- 
qualified. I  think  it  is  right  it  should 
lie    corrected   on    the  note-.      The   ii<4es 
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will  be  read  perhaps  when  this  letter 
is   not   read. 

Tlie  Chancellor:  There  is  a  long 
part  written  in  ink.  "I  believe  I  can," 
and  so  on.     That  is  a  material  change. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Then,  having  made 
these  changes,  and  having  brought  it 
back,  you  got  it  exactly  in  the  shape 
in  which  No.  17  is  now  in?  A. — I  be- 
lieve so. 

Q. — And  that  was  Mr.  Gamey's  view 
as  revised  by  him,  you  understood?  A. 
— Yes. 

Q. — And  that  was  as  far  as  he  was 
prepared  to  go?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  that  was  not  Mr.  Stratton's 
interview  at  all  as  modified,  as  far  as 
you  know. 

Mr.    McPherson:    I    object    to    that. 

The  Chancellor:  The  witness  can  give 
his  opinion  upon  that.  You  asked  him 
his  impression.  Neither  I  think  is  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Johnston:  As  far  as  you  know, 
as  a  fact,  this  was  Mr.  Gdmey's  view, 
apart  from  Mr.  Stratton's  original  pro- 
duction? A. — I  took  it  to  be  Mr. 
Gamey's  sentiment. 

Q. — You  took  it  to  be  Mr.  Gamey's 
sentiment.  And  did  you  take  the 
changes  that  were  made  as  coming 
from  Mr.  Gamey  independently,  or  did 
you  take  them  as  coming  from  any- 
body  else?     A. — I    assumed  they   were 

(3102)     - 

made    to    correspond    with    his    views. 

The  Chancellor:  He  made  changes 
in  the  document  to  make  it  accord- 
ing to  his  sentiments?  That  is  what 
you  understood?     A. — Yes. 

The  Chancellor:  And  the  nature  of 
the  changes,  the  extent  of  them,  is  a 
matter  to  be  judged  by  independent 
criticism. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Then,  when  Mr. 
Stratton  saw  you.  and  you  saw  him 
on  the  28th,  you  understood  that  Mr. 
Gamey  was  going  to  give  an  interview? 
A. — I  understood  1  was  to  get  one 
from   him  on  the  following  day. 

Q. — You  understood,  did  you  not, 
that  he  was  to  give  an  interview?  A. 
— He   was   to   give   an   interview. 

Q. — And  you  also  Understood  that 
the  terms  of  that  interview  had  to  be 
submitted  to  Mr.  Gamey  before  you 
could  get   it?     A. — Oh,  certainly. 

Q. — And  it  had  to  be  approved  by 
Mr.  Gamey  before  you  dare  publish 
it?     A. — Oh.   yes. 

Q. — And  the  intimation,  that  you 
weir  to  see  Mr.  Gamey,  you.  I  sup- 
pose, representing  the  Government  or- 
gan, ami  SO  on  that  when  the  inter- 
view was  ready.  if  you  saw  Mr. 
Gamey,  you  would  gel  the  interview? 
A.— Yes.' 
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Q. — That  was  what  you  understood 
your  part  of  it  to  be?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — But  in  the  meantime  the  inter- 
view was  not  ready,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Gamey  had  to  be  satis- 
fied with  it  first?  A. — Certainly,  it 
had    to    pass    through    his    hands. 

Q. — And   you    understood      that 
the  cause  of  the  delay?    A. — Yes. 

(3103) 

Q.— Q.— That  will  do. 

Re-examined  by   Mr.   McPherson  : 

Q. — When  Mr.  Gamey  came  out  of 
Mr.  Stratton's  room  with  this  paper  in 
his  hand,  1  understand  you  were  sitting 
at  the  table  or  near  the  table  where  he 
subsequently    sat   down?  A. — X".    I 

think    I    was    towards    the    south    side 
of  the   room. 

Q. — Then  did  you  have  any  discus- 
sion before  you  and  he  sat  down  to 
the  table  for  him  to  si.yn  the  inter- 
view? A. — Any  discussion  previous  to 
sitting  down? 

Q. — Previous  to  sitting  down?  A. — 
Mr.  Myers  and  Mr.  Gamey  and  T  talk- 
ed for  a  minute  or  so. 

Q. — Just  in  general  conversation? 
A. — Just    general    conversation. 

Q. — Not  about  this  interview^1  A. — 
Not   at   all. 

Q. — Then  he  sat  down  to  sigh  it  at 
your  request,  did  he?  A. — He  led  the 
way  to  the  table  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room  and  we  sat  down  on  opposite 
sides  of  it.  and  he  drew  the  interview 
from  his  pocket  and  asked  me  to  read 
it. 

Q. — Then  did  you  read  it?  A. — I 
read   it. 

Q. — And  you  requested  him  to  sign 
it  nfter   he   had   read   it?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — When  did  he  add  these  words 
"In  matters  I  am  satisfied  with"  ?  A 
—  Sometime  during  the  time  we  were 
sitting  at   the  table. 

Q. — Before  he  had  first  handed  it  to 
you  to  read  or  after  you  had  read  it' 
A. — I   don't   remember. 

Q. — Are  those  the  words  that  Mr. 
Stratton  wished  you  to  strike  out 
afterwards?     A. — Which? 

Q. — "In  matters  T  am  satisfied  with?" 
A.— Yes. 

(3104) 

Mr.  Johnston  :  We  have  had  all 
that    in    chief. 

Mr  McPherson  :  Then  what  el«e 
did  Mr.  Stratton  say  to  vou  at  any 
time  about  this  interview?  A. — That 
eveninp  "J 

Q—  At  anv  time'  \—  T  think  the 
next  day  T  haivle  1  it  back  to  him.  T 
J.,  ".a  remember  what  he  said  iboul 
it. 

Q._What  did  he  say  at  anv  time 
about  this  interview  after  it  was 
sinned  by  Mr.  Gamey — after  he  wanted 
you   to   strike   out    those   words?      V-- 
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I  think  he  asked  me  not  to  send  it  up 
to  the  type-setters  too  soon  as  it  might 
leak  out   to   the   other  papers. 

Q. — Now.  1  ask  you  expressly,  did 
Mr.  Stratton  at  any  time  ask  you  to 
suppress  your  knowledge  regarding 
this  interview?  A. — Any  particular 
part? 

Q. — That  is  a  fair  question,  and  it 
canot  be  misunderstood.  I  would  like 
you  to  answer  it  as  fairly  as  I  have 
asked  it.  A. — He  and  I  had  a  discus- 
sion  respecting   it. 

Q. — And   his   desire  was 

The  Chancellor  :  Let  the  witness 
answer. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Go  on.  then?  A. 
— We  had  a  discussion  about  what 
took  place  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Ga- 
mey  made   his  charge    in    the     House. 

(3105) 

He  asked  me  my  recollection  of  what 
took  place  on  the  day  of  the  interview, 
or  the  day  before.  I  recalled  some  of 
the  things  that  I  remembered,  and  he 
said  then  that  he  did  not  remember 
one  or  two  things  which  I  had  men- 
tioned. 

Q. — Your  memory  was  better  than 
his. 

The  Chancellor  :  Just  let  him  go  on. 
Do  not  ply  'the  comments  of  counsel. 
The  witness  is  trying  to  remember. 
Go  on,  if  you  have  anything  more  to 
say. 

Witness  :  And  the  next  day  he  said 
to  me  that  T  was  right. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Anything  else?  A. 
I  think  at  that  time  he  asked  me  to 
prepare  my  statement  and  give  it  to 
Mr.  Johnston.  I  did  so.  And  a  few 
days  later  on  T  met  him  in  the  corridor 
after  the  House  rose  at  six  o'clock. 
We  walked  along  the  corridor  togeth- 
er, and  he  asked  me  if  T  could  not  for- 
get some  of  the  things.  I  did  not  go 
beyond  at  all.  T  do  not  know  what  he 
referred  to  in  particular. 

Q. — Anything  else  besides  that?  A. 
— No,  I  do  not  remember  anything 
more. 

Q. — -Is  that  a  perfectly  fair  relation 
of  all  that  took  place  between  you  and 
Mr.  Stratton,  full  and  complete?1  A. 
— There  may  have  been  other  details 
said.     That  is  the  purport  of  it  all. 

Q. — What  was  your  reply  to  his  re- 
quest to  forget  part  of  it.  or  some  of 
it?  A.— T  think  T  said  that  T  might 
forget  things  that  T  was  not  asked 
about. 

0- — Anything  besides  that?  A. — No. 
I  do  not  think  I  said  anything  more 
than    that. 

(3106) 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  else  than 
that?  A. — T  think  he  repeated  the  re- 
mark a  moment  later,  but  I  did  not 
go   any   further   than   that. 


Q. — That  is  what  remark?  A. — 
Which  I  gave  you  previously;  cannot 
you  forget  some  of  that,  or  something 
like    that. 

Q. — Then  the  statement  that  you  pre- 
pared for  Mr.  Johnston  did  you  write 
it   out?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  sign  it?  A. — I  do  not  think 
it  was  signed. 

Q. — Did  you  deliver  it  to  Mr.  John- 
ston?    A. — Yes. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Will  you  produce 
that   please? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  To  begin  with,  it 
is  not  a  subject  of  production,  because 
it  was  instructions  for  counsel.  Sec- 
ondly, the  statement  is  not  in  existence, 
because  each  witness  as  he  was  heard 
in  the  witness  box,  his  statement  was 
at   once   destroyed. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  is  not  in  exis- 
tence. That  is  an  answer.  I  should 
have  thought  they  would  be  entitled 
to  it.  apart   from   that. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  We  are  entitled  to 
know  whether  there  is  a  copy  of  it  in 
existence. 

Mr.  Tohnston  :  There  is  no  copy  ot 
it. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  I  think  my  learned 
friend  ought  to  produce  whatever  he 
has  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Harnnjond',5 
instructions. 

Mr.   Johnston  :     There   is   nothing. 

The  Chancellor  :  Apart  from  that 
the  witness  has  told  you  what  he  was 
asked. 

Mr.  McEvoy  :  He  save  you  a  copy 
of   the    same    statement. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  He  gave  you  instruc- 
tions  also. 

C3107) 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Does  your  Lord- 
ship think  J.  should  be  entitled  to  any- 
thing further  from  Mr.  Johnston,  in 
the   absence  of  the   interview  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  Mr.  Johnston  says 
it   is   absolutely  destroyed. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  What  is  substituted 
for  it  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  There  is  no  substi- 
tute. I  have  the  evidence,  and  the  mo- 
ment I  got  each  witness'  evidence  I  de- 
stroyed the  statement,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  statements  on  the  one 
hand,  and  evidence  in  the  box.  are  apt 
to  be  conflicting. 

The  Chancellor  :  This  witness  has 
told  you  what  he  knows.  Tt  is  not 
like  a  witness  whom  you  were  trying 
to  extort  something  from.  He  has 
told  you  very  frankly  and  fairly. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Yes.  my  Lord. 

Q. — Then  I  want  to  get  verv  shortly 
if  you  please  what  your  memory  is  of 
what  took  place  between  you  and  Mr. 
Gamey.  after  he  signed  that  interview. 
at  the  time  he  signed  it  ?  A. — I  asked 
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him    some     general     questions     about 
Manitoulin. 

Q. — Did  you  make  any  notes  of 
them  ?  A. — I  probably  made  notes  at 
the  time — yes. 

Q. — You  don't  remember  whether 
you  did  or  not  ?  A. — Oh.  I  must  have 
made  notes,  because  I  published  them 
as  he  gave  them  to  me. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  discussion  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  with  Mr.  Gamey 
as  to  the  alterations  that  appear  on 
the  face  of  this  Exhibit  Xo.  17  ?  V— 
T  rlo  not  think  I   did. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  thought  Mr. 
Gamey'-;  evidence  was  that  he  had  tak- 
en that  down  to  some  place  and  made 
the  alterations  himself. 

(3108) 

Mr.  McPherson  :  T  think  he  did.  with 
the  exception  of  the  particular"  one 
the  witness  speaks  of  as  being  made 
m  his  presence. 

Th*»  Chancellor  :  "That  I  am  satisfied 
with."  But.  Mr.  Gamey  did  put  that 
in.  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  and  accent  it 
arH  sign  it  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Oh.  yes.  my  Lord  Rut 
he  did  not  discus,  it  with  this  witness 
at  all. 

The  Chancellor  :  Rut  thev  were  made 
in  Mr.  Gamey's  writing.  I  thought 
perhaps  vou  were  challenging  that' 

Mr.  Ritchie  ■  Oh.  no.  my  Lord  The 
witness  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
he  had  discussed  these  changes  with 
him   at   the   time. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Now.  I  told  vour  LorrJ- 
ships  a  moment  ago  T  would  under- 
take to  pay  that  man's  witness  fee-. 
but  there  is  an  affidavit  in  regard  to 
the  subpoenaing.  There  is  an  affidavit 
here  by  the  gentleman  who  served  it. 
m  which  he  says  on  Wednesday  the 
I3th . 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Who  is  he  ?  The 
sheriff's    officer  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Law  clerk  he  is  de- 
scribed- He  Miv-  he  put  the  money, 
$20.  on  the  sh,,ulder  of  the  -aid  C.  A. 
McCool.  and  leaving  the  same  with 
him.  at  the  corner  of  Wellington  an  1 
Sparks  streets,  in  the  City  of  Ottawa. 
1  have  given  an  undertaking,  and  T  will 
carry  it  out  if  your  Lordships  saj  so. 
T  think  that  is  an  undertaking  that 
might  to  be  carried  out   in   Ottawa. 

Mr.  McCool  :  There  was  no  Bervice 
made  on  me  at  all.  I  will  give  the 
circumstances. 

Ono) 

The  Chancellor  :  Did  you  see  any 
money  ?  A. — T  never  -aw  the  money 
excepting  in  the  House.  There  was 
a  lawyer — a  young  lawyer  there  came 
and  sent  in  a  card  to  me  at  my  seat 
in    the    House,    called    me    out    ami      at- 
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tempted  to  serve  me.  T  -ays  you  c"an- 
not  -erve  me  here,  and  T  demanded  an 
original.  He  says  you  are  served.  He 
showed  me  the  document.  I  saw  a  bill, 
but  he  did  not  say  there  was  any 
amount  of  money.  He  opened  up  the 
summons,  and  T  thought  it  was  a  one- 
dollar  bill  inside  of  it.  However.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  wdiat  it  was- 
He  says  you  are  served  anyway.  1 
produce  your  writ.  He  was  not  able 
to  do  it.  and  I  says  all  right. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  are  a  member 
of  th*»  Ottawa  House  ?  A. — Yes.  This 
was  in  the  lobby  of  the  House.  Then, 
later,  when  T  was  coming  down 
in  the  evening  there  were 
two  gentlemen  with  me.  Mr. 
Shiel,  the  member  for  Glengarry, 
and  another  member  for  a  Que- 
bec constituency — walking  down  the 
centre — it  was  not  at  the  corner  of  the 
street  at  all — it  was  in  the  centre  of 
the  roadway  from  the  Parliament 
Buildings  down  to  Wellington  -treet. 
All  of  a  sudden  T  felt  some  fellow 
grabbing  at  my  pocket.  T  turned 
around  and  there  was  a  boy  the*-e. 
There  was  a  document  dropped  on  the 
sidewalk.  He  never  said  it  was  1  -11b- 
poena.  that  there  is  a  document,  or 
money,  or  anvthing  else.  '  Tt  was  only 
afterwards  Mr.  Rrodeur.  the  member 
for  some  place  near  Prescott  or  Dun- 
das,  came  to  me  in  the  House  after 
eight  o'clock,  or  just  about  eight 
o'clock.  He  say.  this  document  was 
found  upon  the  street.  He  says  did  you 

(SI  10) 
lose  it-     It  was  a  .ubooena.     T  did  not 
know  until  then.     T  savs  was  there  any 
monev  in  it.     H^  said  ye.,  there 
four    five-dollar    bills    enclosed      in      it. 
Wdl.   T    said,   tin-  money  was  never  of- 
ferd    me.      1    -ays    T    presume    that 
document  that  this  boy  tried  to  shoye 
into   my  pocket,   and     T     was     till 
around  to  slap  him   in   the  face. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then  where  are  the 
four  five-dollar  hills  ? 

Mr.  McCool  :  Mr.  Rrodeur  said  they 
were  returned  to  Messrs.  Code  &  Rur- 
ritt.      1    presume  the  money  is  there. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  We  will  undertake  th  it 
they    will    pay    it    to    him    in    Oti 
That    is    all    he    wants. 

Witness  :  T  asked  before  T  gave  my 
evidence  that   vou   should  pay  it. 

The  Chancellor  :   You  are  entitle 
payment- 
Witness  :  I  have  asked  three  or  four 
time-   since   for   it. 

The  Chancellor  :  Yoti  are  entith 
he    paid    now    according    to    their    un- 
dertaking. 

Witness:    When  will  it  be  paid? 

Mr.    Ritchie  :    Forthwith.      I    sup] 
you    paid   your   railway    fare. 
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Witness  :  That  dr»es  not  concern  you. 

The  Chancellor  :  Who  is  paymaster? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  will  give  my  own 
cheque  personally,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  will  get  it,  Mr. 
McCool. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  will  give  him  my 
cheque. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  You  should  give 
credit  for  the  pass. 

(3111) 

The  Chancellor:  Now.  do  you  call 
another    witness? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  That  is  all  we  have, 
my  Lord,  outside  of  the  bank,  and  the 
loaning  institutions,  and  the  witnesses 
who  may  be  called  from  there,  and,  of 
course,   the  Treasury   Department. 

Mr.  Riddell:  You  asked  to  get  those 
cheques  to-day. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  am  not  going  to  ask 
about  them  to-day.  I  wanted  them  in 
connection  with  the  examination  of 
the  bank. 

Mr.  Riddell:  That  means  the  On- 
tario Bank. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Yes. 

Mr.  Riddell:  And  what  about  the 
Dominion? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  will  probably  want 
them  there. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Cannot  you  get  through 
some  of  them  to-day? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  cannot  go  through 
them    to-day. 

The  Chancellor:  Then  there  is  noth- 
ing for  us,  I  suppose,  but  to  adjourn 
until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Will  your  Lordship  wait 
one  moment. 

-■Mr.  Johnston:    See   if   Mr.    Coffee   is 
here. 

(Mr.  Coftee  called,  but  not  present.) 

Mr.  Johnston:  Call  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham. I  want  the  cheques  Mr.  Coffee 
has — the  cheques  he  is  asked  to  pro- 
duce. I  propose  to  call  the  evidence, 
my  Lord,  as  to  the  Trust  Company. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  anybody  to  call  them.  I 
shall  have  Mr.  Coffee  here.  I  will 
make  him  my  witness,  and  make  Mr. 
Buckingham  my  witness;  and.  the  man- 
ager of  the  Loan  Company,  and  also 
the  manager  of  the  bank.  Telephone 
to  have  them  here,  and  we  will  go  on 
with  them.  My  learned  friends  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  intention  of  going 
on  with  them. 

(3112) 

Now,  I  produce  Mr.  Coffee,  with  the 
cheques,  and  Mr.  Buckingham,  who 
has  been  subpoenaed.  My  learned 
friends  can  examine  them  if  they  so 
desire. 

The  Chancellor:  Mr.  Coffee  has  been 
sworn   alreadv.      You   do   not    ask   him 


to  be  a  witness?  You  are  just  produc- 
ing documents? 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  am  producing  him 
here   for  the   other    side. 

The  Chancellor:  Putting  him  in  for 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  suppose  I  will  be 
able  to  run  my  case  in  my  own  way.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  examine  Mr.  Cof- 
fee. I  have  not  seen  or  got  the  report 
of  an  examination  finished  last  night 
at  11  o'clock.  If  my  learned  friend 
intends  to  force  my  hands,  I  do  not 
intend  to  submit  to  it,  unless  your 
Lordships    say    I    am   bound   to. 

The  Chancellor:  If  you  are  not 
ready  to  cross-examine,  there  is  no 
use   putting  him  in  the   box. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  They  worked  until  II 
o'clock  last  night. 

Mr.  Johnston:  This  is  the  Trust 
Company. 

The  Chancellor:  What  about  the 
Trust  Company? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  cannot  tell.  The 
transactions  are  so  interwoven  I  can- 
not tell  until  I  know  something  about 
the  Dominion  Loan  Company's 
cheques.  They  apparently  pass  from 
one  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Have  you  asked  for  the 
statement? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  We  have  been  trying  to 
get  access  to  it  for  the  last  ten  days. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  day  or  two 
we  have  had  access.  You  objected  to 
our  having  access. 

Mr.  McPherson:  There  are  letters 
here  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

(3ii3) 

The  Chancellor:  Are  we  going  to  fin- 
ish to-morrow  night? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  If  Mr.  Buckingham  is 
here  we  will  put  him  in  the  box. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  am  producing  him 
here  for  you. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  We  did  not  ask  you  to 
produce  him. 

The  Chancellor:  You  can  put  him  in 
the  box.  Either  party  can  examine 
him.  You  do  not  make  him  your  wit- 
ness.     Put   him   in   the   box. 

Walter  E.  Buckingham,  sworn.  Ex- 
amined  by    Mr.    Ritchie: 

Q. — Where  do  you  reside?  A.-- 
Guelph. 

Q. — And  you  are  a  former  partner  of^ 
Mr.   Coffee's  in   Guelph?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  when  did  you  come  to  town 
here?    A. — Do  you  mean  now? 

Q. — Yes?     A. — Last  night. 

Q. — And  in  obedience  to  a  sub- 
poena?    A. — No. 

Q. — Therefore  I  suppose  you  have 
got  no  productions  with  you?  A. — I 
have. 

Q. — You  have.  What  productions? 
A. — I  have  two  bank  books  with  me. 
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Q. — Let  me  see  them,  please.  (Wit- 
ness  produces   book.) 

Q. — One  A.  E.  Ames  &  Company. 
And  what  was  this  bank  book  produc- 
ed for,  A.  E.  Ames  &  Company?  Why 
did  you  produce  that  here?  A. — Be- 
cause I  was  told  that  a  transaction  that 
took  place  that  day  might  be  brought 
in  question. 

Q. — And  did  you  make  that  deposit 
yourself?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — At  what  time?  A. — I  made  that 
deposit  some   time   about  2  o'clock. 

(31 14) 

Q- — That    is    a   deposit   there    appar- 
ently of  $1,200?     A.— Yes. 
'  The    Chancellor:    What    date?      A. — 
September  nth. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  And  where  did  you  get 
that?  A.— I  got  that  money  at  the  On- 
tario  Bank. 

U- — At  what  time?  A. — Between  1 
and  2 — shortly  before  I  deposited  it. 

Q. — Now,  then,  there  has  been  no 
withdrawal  from  Ames  &  Company's 
account  from  that  date?  A.— Yes. 
there  has  been,  but  it  is  not  entered 
there.    That  account  is  closed. 

The  Chancellor:  The  book  is  not  en- 
tered up?  A. — No. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  The  account  is  closed 
now?     A. — By  withdrawal. 

Q. — When?    A. — Sometime  this  year. 

(J. — What  time  this  year?  A — I  think 
in  January  or  February. 

0- — Of  this  year.  Was  it  one 
cheque?  A.— It  was  not  withdrawn  by 
cheque   at   all. 

Q- — How  was  it  withdrawn?  A. — It 
was  withdrawn  I  think  by  a  letter  that 
I  wrote  them,  authorizing  them  to  ap- 
ply it  on  another  account  I  had  with 
them. 

Q- — To  apply  it  on  another  account 
you  had  with  them.  When  did  you 
write  that  letter?  A.— Well,  in  Janu- 
ary or  February,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

Q. — \\  hat  was  the  other  account  you 
had  with  them  to  which  this  was  trans- 
ferred? A. — It  was  an  account  regard- 
in-  some  stock  transaction  I  had  with 
them. 

Mr.  Riddell:  That  is  A.  F.  A.mes  & 
Company,  the  brokers. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  We  know  who  they  are. 
And  the  number  of  this  savings  depart- 
ment  book    with      Ames    &    Company 

(31 15) 

is  2680?  A. — Yes.  Let  me  explain.  I 
am  mistaken  about  that.  My  whole  ac- 
count with  them  was  closed  in  January 
or  February,  hut  that  was  closed  about 
two    weeks    after    it    was    opened. 
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Q. — That  account  was  closed  two 
weeks  after  it  was  opened,  and  what 
was  the  transfer  that  was  made?  A.— 
A  transfer  made  from  the  Savings 
Bank  account  to  my  stock  account, 
whatever  you  call   it. 

Q. — Had  you  a  stock  account  with 
them  before  you  opened  this  savings 
bank  account?     A. — No.   I  had  not. 

Q. — Then  how  long  after  this  savings 
bank  account  was  opened  before  you 
had  the  stock  transaction  with  them? 
A. — About  two  weeks. 

Q. — Then  it  was  just  at  the  date  of 
your  engaging  in  the  stock  transaction 
that  the  transfer  of  this  $1,200  was 
made?     A. — Y~es. 

Q. — And  what  was  the  name  of  the 
particular  stock?  A. — Tt  was  an  Am- 
erican stock.  Chicago  and  Great  West- 
ern. 

Q. — Had  you  bought  the  stock 
through  Ames  &  Company?     A. — Yes 

Q. — And  was  this  put  up  as  a  mar- 
gin on  the  stock  transaction?  A.  — 
Y'es. 

Q. — Any  other  cash  paid  in  at  the 
same  time  as  margin?  A. — Nor  at 
that   time — no. 

Q. — Now  then  how  did  you  come  to 
go  to  the  Ames  &  Company  to  open 
this  bank  account?  What  led  you  to 
do  it?  A. — Why  T  do  not  know  I  am 
sure.  T  cannot  explain  that.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  do  it. 

Q. — Did  Coffee  tell  you  to  go  there5 
A.— No. 

(3ii(5) 

Q. — Anyone  connected  with  either 
the  Dominion  Loan  or  Trust  and  Guar- 
antee?    A. — No. 

Q. — Just  an  idea  of  your  own.  t 
there   and  make  this  deposit;     A. — Oh 
no,   I    intended  to  use   it   in   the   way   I 
did   ultimately   use   it. 

Q. — Then  you  have  produced  another 
bank  book — the  Dominion  Bank*  V 
— Dominion  Bank.  Guelph.  That  is 
my   own    private   acount   there. 

Q. — You  produce  it  for  some  pur- 
pose?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  did  you  want  to  show  by 
this?  A. — I  wanted  to  show  this.  On 
September  nth  I  got  $2,j?oo  from 
O'Hara  &  Company. 

Q—  Of   Toronto?     A.— And    I    want- 
ed  to    show    how    that    money    was 
posed   of. 

Q. — When     did     you     get     if 
O'Hara    &    Company?    A. — September 
nth. 

Q. — You  got  a  cheque  from  O'Hara 
&  Company  for  $2,300?  A. — $j.j?oo  and 
some   odd    dollars.    I    don't    remember. 

Q. — Are  they  the  broke!-"       \ 

Q. — Was  that  a  stock  transaction? 
A. — Yes.    it    was. 

Q. — Money    that    was    owing    1 
OH    stock    dealing?1     A.  —  Yes. 
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Q. — And  they  gave  you  their  cheque? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  on  what  bank  was  the 
cheque?     I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q. — No  idea?  A. — No  idea.  I  did 
not  cash  it  at  the  bank. 

Q. — Why  didn't  you  cash  it  at  the 
bank?  A. — Well  at  first  I  intended  to 
take  that  cheque  to  Ames  &  Company 
to  make  a  deposit.  Then  as  a  matter 
of  delicacy  I  did  not  want  them  to 
know  I  was  dealing  with  O'Hara. 

(3ii7) 

Q. — But  you  could  have  gone  to  the 
bank  and  could  have  cashed  it?  A. — 
So  i  took  that  cheque  to  the  Trust  ai'd 
Guarantee  Company,  and  I  gave  Mr. 
Coffee  out  of  it,  or  authorized  him  to 
take  out  of  it  $400,  and  the  balance  he 
gave  me  a  Trust  and  Guarantee  Com- 
pany cheque  for,  $1,900. 

Q. — Then  this  was  a  cheque  of 
O'Hara  &  Company  payable  to  your 
order    I    suppose?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — Which  you  endorsed,  and  you 
say  gave  to   Mr.   Coffee?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  got  from  him  a  cheque 
tor  how  much?  A. — 1  got  from  him 
a  cheque  for  $1,900,  and  a  few  odd  dol- 
lars. 

Q. — Then  on  the  12th  September  I 
see  you  deposited  in  the  Dominion 
Bank  at  Guelph,  $1,090.  What  was 
that?  A.— Well,  as  I  told  you,  I  had 
$1,900  when  I  left  Mr.  Coffee.  Of  that 
amount  I  deposited  $1,200  with  Ames. 
I  took  $700  home  with  me.  I  had  at 
home  aparently  in  the  till — I  must  have 
had  $390. 

Q. — You  must  have  had  $390  in  the 
till.  What  do  you  call  the  till?  A.— 
I  keep  a  cash  box  in  connection  with 
my  office,  and  that  $700  was.  deposited 
with  whatever  money  there  may  have 
been  there,  making  $1,090. 

Q. — That  is  your  explanation  as  to 
that.  Do  you  keep  $390  or  $400  us- 
ually in  your  cash  box,  in  your  office? 
A. — Well,  a  good  deal  larger  amounts 
than  that  sometimes. 

Q. — Do  you  usually  do  it?  A. — T 
may  keep  it  there  during  the  course  of 
the  day.     I  deposit  it. 

Q. — But  you  were  away  from  home, 
and  that  aparently  was  in  your  cash 
box   during  your   absence   from   home. 

(3n8) 

You  found  it  there  when  yon  got  back? 
A. — I  cannot  recollect  about  it.  It  may 
have  come  in  on  the   12th. 

Q. — Did  it.  as  a  matter  of  fact?  A. — 
I  cannot  tell  vou. 


(31 19) 

Q. — Or   was    it    there   from    the    nth 
or  10th?     A. — I   cannot   say. 


Q. — You  don't  know.  Then  I  see  on 
the  13th,  the  next  day,  there  is  $465 
put    in?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  was  that,  do  you  recollect? 
A. — I  have  no  recollection  at  all. 

Q. — Your  books  ought  to  show  that? 
A. — They  will  show  it. 

Q. — You  knew  you  were  coming 
down,  I  suppose,  for  that  purpose? 
A. — Yes.  I  can  produce  the  books  at 
any  time. 

Q. — You  could  not  tell  from  memory? 
A. — No,  I  could  not. 

Q. — And  I  see  there  is  a  payment 
out  there  of  $1,000.  Do  you  know 
what  that  is — where  that  went  to?  A. 
— I  do  not.  speaking  from  memory — 
I   do  not  know   at  all. 

Q. — So  that  you  have  not  looked  'up 
your  books  to  see  where  you  got  this? 

Mr.  Riddell  :  He  is  only  account- 
ing for  the  $1,900. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  understand  exactly 
what   he   is   accounting   for. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  It  does  not  apear  so 
from  the  questions  you  are  asking.  I 
had  not  thought  it  was  proper  to  go 
into  a  gentlemen's  private  account. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  I  do  not  care  what 
you  think  about  propriety. 

Q. — $1,500  aparently  went  in  on  these 
two  days?    A. — Yes. 

Q-— A  little  over  $1,500— $1,550?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  the  day  before,  or  on  the 
nth  there  was  $1,200?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — So  apparently  within  these  three 
days  you  deposited  to  your  credit 
over  $2,750?     A. — Yes. 

(3120) 

Q. — Now  you  say  you  took  the  $700 
home   with   you  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — What  bank  did  you  go  to  ?  A. — 
Ontario   Bank. 

Q. — Who  was  with  you  ?  A. — No- 
body. 

Q. — Nobody  was  with  you.  Have 
you   the   cheque   here  ? 

.Mr.    Riddell  :  He  has  the  cheque. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  $1,200  cheque. 

Mr.    Riddell  :   The  $1,900   cheque. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  $1,905. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Is  that  the  cheque  ?  A. 
— That  is  the  cheque. 

Q. — And  you  presented  that  your- 
self to  the  teller,  I  suppose,  for  pay- 
ment ?       A. — I   did. 

Q. — Did  you  give  him  a  statement 
showing  the  bills  you  required  on  it  ? 
A. — I   told  him  what  I  wanted. 

Q. — Did  you  give  him  a  written  state- 
ment or  did  you  simply  tell  him  ?  A. 
— I  do  not  think  I  gave  him  a  written 
statement — no.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 
It  would  be  a  rather  unusual  thing  to 
do.       I   do   not  think  I   did. 

Q. — You  are  satisfied  of  course  that 
you  did  not.  However,  you  think  you 
told   him  ?       A. — Oh,   yes. 
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Q—  What  did  you  tell  him  ?  A. — I 
told  him  I   wanted  big  bills. 

Q. — You  told  him  you  wanted  big 
bills.  Anything  else  ?  A.— As  large 
as  he  had. 

Q. — And  what  did  you  get  from  him? 
A. — I  got  one  hundred  dollar  bills  from 
him. 

Q. — You  got  nineteen  $100  bills  ?  A. 
— I  know  I  got  twelve  any  way.  I 
probably   got   nineteen. 

Q. — You  got  nineteen  $100  bills  on 
that  cheque.  That  cheque  is  dated 
September  nth  ?  A. — If  you  a-k  me 
my  recollection  I   say  yes. 

(3121) 

Air.  Riddell  :  It  shows  on  the  face 
of'  it. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Now,  you  say  you  got 
this.  You  were  not  sure  whether  it 
was  twelve  or  what  ?  A. — No.  1  beg 
your   pardon  ? 

Q. — Not  sure  whether  twelve  or  nine- 
teen  $100  bills  ?  A.— At  all  events 
there  were  twelve  $100,  and  there  may 
have  been  a  few  fifties,  but  they  wc  e 
all  large  bills.       I  think  all  $100  bi  is. 

Q. — Now,  is  this  the  first  transaction 
that  you  had  with  the  Trust  and  Guar- 
antee Company — the  first  money  trans- 
action, I  mean  ?  A. — Oh,  except  in 
connection  with  some  loans  a  long  time 
previous   to   this — I   mean    for   clients. 

Q.— Did  you  have  any  account  with 
them  ?       A. — No. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  account  with 
the  Dominion  Permanent  Companv  ? 
A.— Xo. 

Q. — Then,  this  is  the  only  transaction 
you  have  ever  had  with  them — the  only 
money  transaction  for  yourself  ?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — And  when  was  it  you  first  heard 
there  was  any  question  raised  about 
this  cheque  ?       A. — Yesterday. 

Q. — Was  that  the  first  time  you 
heard  there  was  any  question  raised 
about  it.  When  did  you  last  see  this 
cheque  ?  A. — About  twenty  minutes 
to   10  this   morning. 

Q. — And  you  say  O'Hara  &  Com- 
pany will  have  or  ought  to  have  the 
cheque  that  vou  got  from  them  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — And  your  cheque,  if  I  under- 
stand your  evidence,  would  be  a  cheque 
for  the  amount  of  this  cheque  r>!us 
$400  ?       A. — Yes. 

(3122) 

Q. — Which  vou  say  you  paid  to  Mr. 
Coffee  ?       A.— Yes. 

Q. — Did  you.  ever  have  any  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Coffee  either  ver- 
bally or  in  writing  or  with  either  of 
the  "two  companies,  the  Trust  and  Guar- 
antee or  the  Dominion  Permanent, 
about  this  transaction  until  yesterday? 
A. — I    have    not. 
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Qi — Either  directly  or  i.idiiectlv  ? 
A.— Xo. 

Q. — Yesterday  was  the  fir-t  com- 
munication. You  came  here  and  you 
were  shown  this  cheque  this  morning? 
A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — That  was  the  first  time  you  had 
seen  it  from  the  time  you  ha  I  cashed 
it  at  the  bank.  You  were  here  before. 
were  you  not,  in  the  court  room  dur- 
ing this  investigation  ?      A. — \  es. 

Q. — Was  it  in  connection  with  the 
inquiry  ?      A. — No,  just  curiosity. 

Q. — You  were  not  called  here  to  give 
evidence  ?  A. — No.  Had  not  the 
faintest  idea   of  giving  evidence. 

Q. — Did  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  were  owing  Mr.  Coffee  $400 
at  this  time  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  is  the  mean?  you  took  01 
paying  it  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — Giving  him  the  larger  cheque 
and  taking  from  him  a  smaller  one  ? 
A. — That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  That  is  all  I  wish  to 
ask,    Air.    Buckingham. 

Cross-examined   by    Mr.    Riddell  : — 

Q. — You  were  once  in  partnership 
with   Mr.    Coffee  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — Practising  barristers  in  Guelph? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Of  course,  you  know  him  very 
well  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  have  told  us  the  trans- 
action. You  got  a  cheque  for  ~ 
took  it  to  Mr.  Coffee,  paid  him  his 
$400  out  of  it.  and  got  his  cheque  for 
$1,900  ?  A. — $400  1  paid  him  was  n<>t 
a  loan.  It  was  a  winding  up  of  our 
partnership   business. 

(3123) 

Q. — Then  you  took  this  and  got  the 
money  on  it,  deposited  12  one  hundred 
dollar  bills  with  Mr.  Ames  and  took 
the  rest  home  ?  A. — Yes.  I  may 
say  I  did  not  deposit  that" immediately 
after  getting  the  cheque  from  Mr.  Cof- 
fee. 

Q. — On  the  same  day  ?      A. — Ye-. 

Q. — And  have  you  gone  and  exam 
ined  the  deposit  slip  ?  A. — At  Ames 
&  Co.'s,  yes. 

Q. — So  that  you  know  what  these 
bills  were  at  all  events  Those  were 
$100  bills  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  did  you  see  that  memor- 
andum on  the  face  of  the  cheque  ?  A. 
— I   cannot  swear  at   all  a-  to  that. 

Q. — I  see  it  is  nineteen  $100  a,n  1  one 
$5.  Did  you  ever  see  that  ?  A. — 1 
saw  it  this  morning. 

Q. — T-  that  your  mem  n-andum  ?  A. 
-    No. 

Q. — That  no  doubt  will  be  the  mem 
orandum  of  the  teller  who  paid  you  the 
money.  And  you  were  t'>'i.  were 
you.  by  Mr.  Coffee,  that  the  prosecu- 
tion were  not  accepting  hi-  exphna- 
of  this  cheque   and  de-ire  1   you  to 
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clear  it  up  ?  A. — He  said  he  desired 
me   in  clear  it   up. 

Q. — And  you  say  tiiat  is  why  you 
canu-  here  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  was  that  why  you  brought 
these   books  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  had  you  any  idea  in  the 
world  that  you  would  be  asked  about 
your  private  affairs  ?       A. — No. 

Q. — About  where  you  got  the  money 
to  deposit  on  the   13th  ?       A. — No. 

Q. — Or  what  was  done  with  the 
$1,000  drawn  at  another  day  ?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — Then  had  this  transaction  any- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  matters 
we   are   investigating   under   this   Com- 


(3124) 
mission   directly   or    indirectly?     A. 
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cannot  see  how  it  could.  No,  it  had 
not  any. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Mr.  Stratton  ?  A. 
— Very   slightly. 

Q. — Did  you  see  him  on  the  nth 
September  ?       A. — I   did — yes. 

Q. — Where  did  you  see  him  on  the 
nth  September  ?  A. — Saw  him  at  the 
Trust    Company's    office. 

Q._With  whom  ?  A.— Mr.  Bo- 
land. 

Q. — And  what  time  in  the  day  of  the 
nth  September  did  you  see  him  at  the 
Trust  Company's  office  ?  A. — About 
n  o'clock. 

Q. — Where  was  he  ?  A. — He  was  in 
Mr.  Coffee's  office  when  I  got  in 
there,  just  going  out  of  the  back  door. 

Q. — Mr.  Coffee's  private  ot>ce  is  in 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  Trust  and 
Guarantee  Company's  building,  is  it — 
that  is  to  the  right  as  you  go  in  the 
door  ?       A.— Yes. 

Q. — Then  he  and  Mr.  Boland  were 
passing  out  of  the  door  which  leads  to 
the  board  room  ?  A. — They  were  just 
passing  out.  There  was  some  de- 
sultory conversation  as  they  went  out. 
and   I   nodded  to   them. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  they  were 
discussing  ?  A. — 1  did  not  know  at 
the  time.       I  found  out  afterwards. 

Q. — From  whom  ?      A. — Mr.  Coffee. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  I  cannot  ask  you 
what  Mr.  Coffee  told  you  about  it  ? 
Did  you  know  the  matter  then  when 
Mr.  Coffee  mentioned  it  to  you  ?  A. 
— Yes. 

Q. — You  knew  of  the  transaction  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  know  that  that  was  a 
matter  in  which  these  gentlemen  were 
interested  ?   A. — Yes. 

Q. — Was  it  a  matter  of  which  you 
knew  something  yourself  ?      A. — Yes. 

(3125) 

Mr.    Riddell:    I    propose   to   ask    this 
witness   now  what  it  was  he  was   told. 
The   Chancellor:   No,   I    think   not. 


Mr.  Riddell:  Was  that  the  first  time 
you  had  ever  seen  Mr.  Stratton,  or 
had  you  seen  him  once  before?  A. — 1 
had  seen  him  before.  1  was  intro- 
duced to  him  once  before. 

Mr.  Riddell:  These  books  I  presume 
we   need  not  put   in   at   all. 

Mr.  Riddell:  The  cheque  also  I  sup- 
pose may  now  be  delivered  back. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Which  cheque?  You 
may  as   well   leave  that  in  Court. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Is  it  in  amongst  some 
other  cheques? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  It  may  be  put  in  with 
another  cheque.  There  is  another 
cheque  and  draft,  and  they  may  all  go 
in  as  an  Exhibit,  from  the  Trust  & 
Guarantee   Company. 

Mr.  Grant:  Exhibit  76  is  the  other 
one. 

Mr.  Riddell:  That  is  all,  as  far  as 
1   am   concerned.    Mr.    Buckingham. 

By   Mr.    Ritchie:— 

Q.  —  You  say  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th  September  you  saw  Mr.  Stratton. 
What  time  did  you  go  to  the  Trust 
Company's  office?  A. — About  a  quar- 
ter to   11. 

Q. — You  had  just  come  from  O'Hara 
Company's  office?     A. — Not  directly. 

Q.— And  what  you  say  you  saw  then 
was  you  saw  Mr.  Stratton  and  Mv. 
Boland?  A. — Mr.  Coffee  opened  the 
door.  He  knew  I  was  there  before 
this  because  1  think  he  had  come  out 
and    had    seen    me.      I    saw    Mr.    Cof- 

(3126) 

fee.  I  say  Mr.  Coffee  knew  I  was 
there;  when  I  got  there  he  was  engag- 
ed. But,  he  came  out  of  his  office  on 
some  business,  however,  and  saw  me, 
so  the  next  1  know  about  it  he  opened 
his  door  and  1  went  in.  He  told  me 
to  come  in.  As  I  went  in  there  was 
some  desultory  conversation  going  on 
as  Mr.  Boland  and  Mr.  Stratton  were 
going  out  the  door.  I  know  Mr.  Bo- 
land  very   well. 

The  Chancellor:  In  Mr.  Coffee's  of- 
fice, you   mean?     A. — Yfes. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Going  out  the  back 
door?  A. — Out  of  a  private  door,  lead- 
ing from  the  office  to  the  private  of- 
fice. 

Q. — And  where  did  you  see  them 
after  that?  A. — I  did  not  see  them 
after  that. 

Q. — So  then,  as  you  went  in  Mr. 
Stratton  and  Mr.  Boland  walked  out? 
A. — They  were  going  out. 

Mr.  Johnston:  He  did  not  say  they 
were  going  out. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Is  that  so?  A. — They 
were  standing  up  and  were  apparently 
moving. 

Q. — Apparently  moving  out?  A. — 
To  go  out. 
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Q. — And  did  they  go  out?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — They  did  go  out.  And  you  did 
see  them  after,  that  day?    A. — No. 

Q. — Neither  Mr.  Boland  nor  Mr. 
Stratton?     A. — No. 

Q. — Then,  how  long  did  you  remain 
with  Mr.  Coffee?  A.— Oh,  I  suppose, 
I  really  cannot  recollect — it  would  be 
perhaps  20  minutes.  I  had  a  little  per- 
sonal   conversation   with    him. 

Q. — Probably  twenty  minutes.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  you  were  there   did 

(3127) 

Mr.  Stratton  and  Mr.  Boland  come 
again  into  the  office?  A. — I  do  not 
think   so. 

Q. — Well,  then,  was  the  whole  mat- 
ter settled  up  while  Mr.  Coffee  was 
there — the  cheque  made  out?  A. — It 
was   all   settled   up   then — yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  you  went  away.  Then  you 
went  there  about  a  quarter  to  11  or 
probably  somewhere  about  10  minutes 
aiter  11  when  you  left?  A. — Roughly 
speaking,  yes.  Well,  no,  I  went  there 
at  a  quarter  to  11.  but  I  had  to  wait 
for  some  time  before  I  could  see  Mr. 
Coffee.  That  is  the  reason  I  say  it 
was  about  11   I   saw   him. 

Q. — YTou  think  it  was  about  n  that 
you  saw  him,  and  then  you  did  not  go 
back  there  that  day?  A. — No.  Go 
back  where?  To  the  Trust  Company? 
I   do  not  think  so. 

Q. — Then  you  say  when  you  were 
there  about  a  quarter  to  11  that  Mr. 
Coffee  was  engaged?     A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  engaged  with  whom?  A. — 
With  Mr.  Stratton  and  Mr.  Boland. 

Q. — So  that  then  they  were  engaged 
there  together  for  about  fifteen  min- 
utes before  you  could  get  in?  Was 
that  it?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Would  it  be  more  than  fifteen? 
A. — It  might  have  been. 

Q.— It  was  all  of  fifteen  minute-, 
you  think?  A.— It  was  quite  a  long 
time,  I  remember,  because  Mr.  Coffee 
apologized   to  me   when  I    got   in. 

Q. — Were  there  any  other  persons  in 
the  room  but  Mr.  Boland  anil  Mr.  1  of- 
fee  and  Mr.  Stratton?     A.— No. 

Q. — Anybody  else  in  the  room?  Did 
Mr.  Coffee  know  you  were  waiting?' 
A. — Yes. 

(3128) 

Q. — How  did  he  know  that?  A.— 
From  having  as  I  say  come  out  and 
had   seen  me  there. 

Q. — How  soon  after  you  went  in 
there  was  it  Mr.  Coffee  came  out  and 
saw  you?  A. — It  was  very  soon;  per- 
haps a  few  minutes. 

Q. — Did  he  speak  to  you  when  he 
came  out?     A.— Yes,  he  did. 

Q.— Did  he  tell  you  he  was  engaj 
A. —  Yes,  hut  he  would  be  through  soon. 
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Q, — And  then  apparently  he  was  not 
through  as  soon  as  he  expected,  and 
you  say  it  was  quite  a  long  time  and 
then  he  came  out  and  apologized?  A. 
— He  apologized  when  I  went  in. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Let  us  get  that  clear- 
ly. I  have  made  a  little  diagram  here. 
This  is  the  Trust  &  Guarantee  Com- 
pany. Here  are  the  door-.  As  you 
go  in  to  the  right  is  Mr.  Coffee's 
room.  Then  the  board  room,  of  course, 
is  at  the  back  of  the  building.  Now, 
you  said  they  went  out  and  my  learn- 
ed friend  I  am  quite  sure  misunder- 
stood you.  Y'ou  told  me  they  went 
out  this  back  door  towards  the  board 
room  when  you  went  in?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — They  did  not  go  out  of  the 
building?     A.— Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  He  does  not  know.  He 
never  saw  them  again?  A. — I  know 
what  door  they  went  out  of. 

Mr.  Riddell:  They  went  out  this 
door  which   leads   to  the  board  room. 

Mr.  Ritchie:    Is  that  so? 

Mr.     Riddell:     Oh,    yes. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  do  not  want  to  have 
any  misunderstanding  about  that.  He 
went  out  into  the  side  door  which  leads 
into  the   office?     A.— Yes. 

(3129) 

Mr.  Riddell  :  Which  leads  towards 
the  board  room. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  But  a  person  going 
out  from  there  would  just  go  around 
here   and   out  the   front   door. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  He  might  if  he  wanted 
to. 

Witness  :   He  can   do  that. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  going  out  of  the  room  or  out 
of  the  office  into  the  street. 

Mr.  Riddel!  :  They  were  going  out 
of  the  room. 

The  Chancellor  :  Going  into  the 
street  ? 

Mr.   Ritchie:    Either  way. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  Let  me  finish  with  the 
witness. 

Q. — Now.  in  Mr.  Coffee's  room  there 
is  a  door  which  opens  from  the  main 
entrance,  is  there  not  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  is  the  door  that  you  would 
in  ?  A- — ^ 

Q.— And   the   direct   road,  if  a   p 

going   out    of   Mr.    Coffee'-   room. 

1  1  mi  into  the  street,  would,  be  to 
it  of  that  door  and  into  the  main 
passage  and  out  that  way  ?  A — Yes. 

Q. — Then  at  the  northeast  com 
Mr"   Coffee's    room    there      is      another 
door  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  open-  into  the  offices 
— Yes. 

Q. — From  these  office-  also  you  can 
_    .    :    suppose,  into  the  main  cot 
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and  thence  out,   if   one  desires  ?   A. — 
Yes,  there  is  a  door  here. 

Q. — I  will  mark  that  "E>"  also.  That 
instead  of  a  person  going  into  the  of- 
fices, there  is  another  door,  wnich 
leads  into  the  board  room  at  the 
back?  A. — I  am  not  familiar  enough 
with  that  to   speak  with   certainty. 

(3130) 

Q. — I  will  have  to  call  my 
learned  friend  Mr.  McPherson.  He 
and  I  are  very  familiar  with  it.  At  all 
events  they  were  going  out,  not  from 
Mr.  Coffee's  room  into  the  main  cor- 
ridor, nor  from  Mr.  Coffee's  room  into 
the  street,  but  passing  from  Mr.  Cof- 
fee's room  into  the  main  offices  of  ths 
building  ?  A. — They  went  out  of  the 
door  leading  from  Mr.  Coffee's  room 
to  the  offices. 

Q. — And  where  were  you  at  that 
time  ?  A- — I  was  standing  here. 

The  Chancellor  :  This  is  a  round- 
about way  of  getting  at  it.  Do  you 
know  whether  these  two  people  went 
into  the  street,  or  went  into  the  offices, 
which  did  you  mean,  when  you  said 
they  were  going  out?  A*. — I  meant 
they  went  into  the  offices. 

Q. — You  did  not  see  them  go  out 
into  the  street?     A. — No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  I  will  put  in  that  dia- 
gram. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  But  in  either  case,  com- 
ing out  of  the  room,  no  matter  which 
door  they  went  out,  they  would  get 
into  the  offices  ?  A. — No;  this  a  ves- 
tibule for  the  public. 

Q. — This  is  a  general  vestibule.  How 
wide  ?  How  far  is  the  door  as  you  go 
in,  leading  into  the  building  ? 

Q. — Why  it  is  as  convenient  as  that 
door  is  to  that.  I  am  not  very  much 
on  measurements  or  distances  • 
Q. — 15  or  20  feet  ?  A. — Yes. 
Q. — At  all  events  no  matter  which 
door  they  went  out  of,  out  of  Mr.  Cof- 
fee's room,  they  could  get  through  the 
general  offices  into  the  corridor  ?  A. — 
Oh,  yes,  undoubtedly. 

Q. — All  you  can  say  is  you  saw  them 
go  out  of  that  door,  and  you  did  not 
see  them  afterwards  ?  A. — Yes. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  I  do  not  remem- 
ber whether  you  told  us  about  the  time 
of  day  you  cashed  that  $1,005  cheque. 

(3131) 

Witness  :  I  said  I  cashed  it  about  2 
o'clock. 

The    Chief   Justice  :    Have   you   any 
thing  else  now  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Is  there  anyone  else 
you  want  to  call.  Mr.  Johnston  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  am  not  calling  any- 
body.     I    am   obliging   you    with   wit- 


nesses.     If  there  is  any  other  witness 
you  want  I  will  have  him  here. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  think  we  can  look  af- 
ter our  own  witnesses. 

(3132) 

Mr.  Johnston  :  It  is  very  desirable 
that  he  impression  should  not  go 
abroad  in  a  mafter  of  this  magnitude — 
I  am  not  blaming  my  learned  frieni 
for  a  moment — I  am  making  no  per- 
sonal reflection  upon  anybody,  but 
the  general  impression  is  that  an  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  postpone  the 
closing  of  this  evidence  until  after 
the   present   session   has   risen. 

The  Chancellor  :  There  is  no  inten- 
tion on  our  part  to  postpone  it  be- 
yond to-morrow  night.  You  must  close 
the  evidence  to-morrow  night.  We  do 
not  know  about  public  impressions  or 
how  they  start.  We  will  do  our  duty 
as  best  we  can. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  There  is  no  effort  On 
our  part  to  postpone  it. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  There  is  no  personal 
reflection,  but  that  is  the  feeling. 

The  Chancellor  :  Well,  if  we  cannot 
do  any  more  to-day  we  will  adjourn 
now  until  ten  o'clock  to-morrow,  Sat- 
urday. The  evidence  will  be  closed 
then. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Of  course  that  will  be 
subject  to  getting  these  productions. 
We  need  not  discuss  that  now.  If  we 
get  them,  we  will  certainly  do  so,  if 
it  is  possible. 

(Adjournment  12  noon  until  10  a.m. 
to-morrow,  16th  May.  1903.) 

(3133) 
TWENTY-FOURTH  DAY. 

May  16th,  1903,  10  a.m. 

Mr.  McEvoy  :  I  put  in  this  morn- 
ing  that    page   of   The   Globe. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  That  will  be  ex- 
hibit   85. 

The  Chancellor  :  What  are  you  put- 
ting in? 

Mr.  McEvoy  :  The  Globe  with  the 
printed   interview.  30th  January,    1903. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  That  is  the  ex- 
panded interview? 

The  Chancellor  :  Now.  shall  we  go 
on? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :     Is  Mr.   Bartlett  herer 

George  R.  Bartlett.  recalled,  bv  Mr. 
Ritchie  : 

The  Chancellor  :  You  were  called 
before.  You  are  under  oath?  A  — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  At  my  request  you 
made  out  a  statement  showing  all  the 
sums  paid  in  cash  on  cheques  of  a 
thousand  dollars  and  over?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Between  certain  dates.  A. — And 
notes. 
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Q. — I  want  in  the  first  place  the  in- 
formation that  you  gave  me  before.  I 
have  not  seen  this  at  all.  What  days 
have  you  got  here?  A. — September 
9th,  ioth  and  nth.  Those  three  days. 
Q. — Now  you  need  not  take  this 
down  Mr.  Butcher.  I  will  tell  you  if 
there   is   anything  to  be  taken   down. 

Counsel  and  witness  go  over  lists, 
and  books. 

(3134) 
Now,   you  may  take   this   down   Mr. 
Butcher.     This    will   be   exhibit  86. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Is  that  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  witness? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Exhibit  86  is  a  state- 
ment which  you  have  prepared  show- 
ing all  payments  of  $100  and  upwards 
made  on  notes  coming  due  in  the  bank 
on  the  9th,  ioth  and  nth  September, 
1902?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — These  represent  cheques  given  to 
retire  notes?  A. — Or  the  notes  .h;.n- 
selves   charged. 

Q. — And  you  verified  that?  \. — 
Yes. 

Q. — And  you  are  in  a  position  to  say 
that  no  cash  was  paid  out?  A. — Not 
in  connection  with  that  list. 

Q. — Then  where  is  your  other  list? 
This  will  be  exhibit  87.  This  is  a  list 
that  you  have  prepared  showing  all 
payments  of  $100  and  over  made  in 
cash  during  the  9th,  ioth,  and  nth 
September,  1902?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  list  you  have  verified,  and 
you  can  say  that  it  covers  all  payments 
out  of  cash  during  these  days  on 
cheques  of  $100  and  over?  A. — Yes. 
Then  you  need  not  take  this  down. 
Then  you  may  take  (this  down.  This 
is  exhibit  88.  That  is  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  you  showing  all  payments  out 
in  the  Ontario  Bank  in  cash,  that  is 
payments  of  $1,000  or  over,  from  the 
1st  of  September  to  the  15th  Sept»m- 
ber,  1902?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Does   this   exhibit  88    cover    all 

payments   of  $1,000  or   over    made    in 

cash  during  that  period?     A. — It  does. 

Q. — There   were   none   others   made? 

A. — None  others. 

(3135) 

Q. — That  you  are  clear  about.  Then 
you   need  not   take   this   down. 

Now  this  exhibit  89.  gives  the  names 
of  the  banks  from  whom  the  Ontario 
Bank  received  $50  and  $100  bills  be- 
tween  the  9th  and  15th  of  September 
inclusive?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  will  have  that  supple- 
mented  utj  to  the  25th?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — When  you  pay  out  moneys  upon 
cheques,  do  you  put  the  denominations 
of  the  bills  paid  out  on  the  back  of  the 
cheque?  A. — Yes,  that  it  my  custom, 
or  of  course  if  a  man  comes  in  with 
a  cheque,  and  he  handed  me  a  memor- 
andum, separate  from  the  cheque,  how 
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he    would    like    it,    of    course   it   is    not 
then  noted  on  the  cheque  at  all. 

Q. — Would  you  put  that  on  your  file? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  that  would  be  your  voucher 
until  you  made  up  your  cash  at  the  end 
of  the  day?  A. — Yes,  in  that  case  no 
evidence  is  on  the  cheque  at  all. 

Q. — Do  you  ever  put  the  denomina- 
tions on  the  front  of  the  cheque?  A. — 
I  almost  invariably  do,  provided  there 
is  room — in  any  vacant  corner  of  the 
cheque  I  will  put  it  on  the  face. 

Q. — Then  there  are  some  figures  on 
this  cheque  exhibit  83,  the  $1,900 
cheque?  A. — Those  are  my  figures 
there. 

Q. — 19  one  hundreds.  You  are  sa- 
tisfied of  that?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  there  are  no  figures  on  the 
back  of  it?    A. — No. 

Q. — 'And  I  suppose  you  would  not 
have  any  independent  recollection  of 
cashing  that  cheque?  A. — No,  not 
specially.     It  is  a  long  time  ago. 

Q. — I  did  not  know  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  identified  by  T.   P.   Coffee, 

(3136) 

whether  that  would  call  your  attention 
to  it?  A. — 'If  you  see  I  frequently  cash 
cheques  from  the  Trust  and  Guaran- 
tee, and  Mr.  Coffee,  or  somebody  whose 
signature  I  know  up  there  identities  the 
party. 

Q. — There  is  nothing  special  in  that? 
A. — No,  there  is  nothing  special  in 
that. 

Q. — I  suppose  you  could  not  tell 
anything  about  what  time  of  day  it  was 
that  you  cashed  it?  A. — Oh,  I  would 
have  no  idea. 

Q. — Now  you  have  a  treasury  in  the 
bank?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  who  are  the  persons  who 
have  access  to  that?  A. — The  manager 
and   myself. 

Q. — Different  combinations  I  sup- 
pose. You  have  one  combination  and 
he  has  the  other?  A. — There  are  two 
combinations.  I  have  one,  and  he  has 
the  other. 

Q. — And  there  are  two  keys  also?  A. 
— Exactly. 

Q. — And  how  often  is  money  taken 
out  of  that  treasury  as  a  rule?  A. — 
Oh.  frequently. 

Q. — Every  day?  A. — No,  not  neces- 
sarily. 

Q. — You  speak  of  the  treasury  I  sup- 
pose? 

The  Chancellor  :You  keep  bullion 
and  the  bills  in  that?  A. — Yes,  sir.  and 
the  surplus  cash. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  And  where  they  have 
the  large  notes  that  are  not  required. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  suppose  they  are 
all    put    in    there   at   night' 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  T  understand  these 
are  all  kept  there  until  there  is  some 
need    for    them    by    the    paying    tell.T? 
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A. — Yes,    the    treasury    is    a    separate 
department. 

(3*37) 

Q. — Sometimes  it  might  be  small? 
Your  circulation  might  be  very  large? 
A. — Yes. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  in  the  safe, 
this    treasury? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Oh,  yes.  You  do  call 
it  the  treasury?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — That  is  the  technical  name 
among  bankers?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Now,  then,  can  you  recollect 
about  September  last  any  sum  being 
taken  out  of  the  treasury  and  given 
to  the  General  Manager?  A. — No. 
What  sum? 

Q. — Oh,  say  a  sum  of  $i,ooo  or  up- 
wards? A. — We  would  not  take  so 
small  a  sum  as  that  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Q. — How  much  would  you  take  out 
usually?  A. — It  is  not  very  often 
there  are  entries  made  in  the  Treasury 
itself,  because  we  would  not  go  to  the 
Treasury  unless  we  ran  completely  out 
of  a  certain  denomination,  and  there 
were  any  in  the  Treasury. 

Q. — Then,  how  frequently  would  you 
go  to  the  Treasury  to  get  out  these 
large  amounts?  There  is  no  invariable 
rule?     A. — No. 

Q. — But,  as  a  general  thing?  Once 
a  week?  A. — Oh,  no.  Of  course  there 
is  the  treasury  proper,  which  is  very 
seldom  gone  into. 

The  Chancellor:  Do  you  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  all  the  notes  you  take  out  of 
the  treasury  in  bulk?  If  you  take  a 
quantity  of  notes  out  of  the  treas- 
ury, do  you  keep  a  record  of  what  you 
have   taken   out?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  can  see  by  that?  A. — It 
would  be  the  treasury  book. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Where  is  that?  A. — 
That  would  be  at  the  office. 

Q. — You  can  get  that  for  us?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

(3137*4) 
Q. — You  would  not  go  there  every 
week?  A. — No.  Of  course  there  is 
one  thing  perhaps  you  do  not  under- 
stand. The  treasury  proper  is  very 
seldom  gone  to,  you  see,  but  there  is 
another  department  called  the  treasury 
safe.  What  is  included  in  there  be- 
longs to  my  cash.  What  is  in  the 
treasury  itself  does  not  belong  to  my 
cash. 

Q. — Then,  who  has  access  to  the 
treasury  safe?  A. — The  Manager  and 
myself. 

Q. — But  that  is  something  that  nec- 
essarily goes  through  your  cash?  A. 
— Yes,  sir,  it  belongs  to  my  cash. 

Q. — And  when  paid  out  would  be 
shown  in  your  Teller's  cash  book?    A. 


— When  my  compartment,  where  I 
keep  the  ordinary  cash,  is  not  large 
enough,  it  goes  to  the  treasury  safe, 
that  is  the  treasury  proper  itself. 

Q. — And  is  this  in  a  separate  safe 
from  the  others?  A.— Well,  there  are 
several  safes.  One  part  of  it  is  in 
the  safe  where  the  treasury  itself  is  and 
the  other  may  be  in  another  safe. 

Q. — But  in  different  compartments 
there?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  different  keys?  A. — There 
are  three  safes,  and  it  is  divided  in 
the  three  safes. 

Q. — Then,  would  you  take  from  the 
treasury  proper — take  out  cash  more 
than  once  a  month  as  a  rule?  A. — Oh, 
no,  not  as  often.  We  very  seldom  go 
to  the  treasury  proper,  and  when  we 
do  go  it  is  usually  for  legals  and  not 
for  Ontario  Bank  bills  at  all. 

Q. — Now.  can  you  say  whether  in 
the  month  of  September  last  any  large 
sum  was  taken  out  of  the  treasury? 
A. — I  could  not  tell  without  going  to 
the   treasury  books. 

Mr.  Riddell:  He  can  find  that  out 
in  an  hour. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  He  can  telephone  down 
for  it,  I  suppose?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

(3138) 
Q. — And  have  you  a  recollection, 
on  any  occasion,  of  any  money  being 
taken  out,  say  about  September  last, 
and  given  to  the  General  Manager,  or 
any  portion  of  the  money  taken  out 
and  given  to  the  General  Manager? 
A. — No,  I  never  gave  any  to  him. 

Q. — None  given  to  him  in  your 
presence?  A. — No,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  any  that  went  to  him  at  all. 

Q.— And  if  it  did  you  must  have 
know  of  it?  A.— Oh,  I  should  think 
so. 

Q— It  could  not  be  taken  out  un- 
less you  and  Mr.  Smith  and  the  Man- 
ager were  both  present?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  when  this  money  is  taken 
out  of  the  Treasury,  to  whom  does  it 
go?  Is  it  taken  out  to  supply  your 
wants?  A. — To  supply  my  wants  as 
paying  teller,  and  supply  the  want*  "f 
the  branches. 

Q. — Now,  is  it  possible  for  you  to 
tell  by  your  book  at  what  time  of  day 
a  cheque  is  paid?     A. — No. 

Q. — Do  you  enter  up  each  cheque  in 
a  day  book,  or  in  a  cash  book  at  the 
time  you  pay  it,  or  are  the  entries 
made  at  the  end  of  the  day?  A.— I  do 
not  keep  them  on  the  file  until  the  end 
of  the  day.  Of  course,  in  that  case 
you  could  tell  exactly  the  order,  how 
they  were  paid,  but  if  I  have  half  a 
dozen  or  a  dozen  on  the  file.  I  put" 
them  through,  so  that  you  cannot  tell 
from   the  position   in   the   books   what 
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time    of   the    day    the    cheque    is    paid. 
That  is  impossible. 

The  Chancellor:  Can  you  tell  what 
time  of  the  day  a  deposit  is  received? 

(3139) 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  will  get  that  from  the 
receiving  teller.  I  understand  we  can. 
This  man  is  the  paying  teller.  Then, 
when  you  put  them  on  the  file,  do  you 
take  them  off  in  order — when  you  en- 
ter them  up  in  your  teller's  cash?  A. 
— Yes.  There  may  be  a  half  a  dozen 
or  a  dozen  at  a  time,  and  I  enter  them 
in  my  book  exactly  as  they  come  off 
the  files. 

Q. — And  sometimes  the  cheques  paid 
at  a  later  period  of  the  day  might  be 
first  in  your  book?  A. — They  are  liable 
to.  At  least  very  nearly  first.  Some- 
where down  near  the  middle  of  the 
book. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Riddell: 

Q. — Just  to  clear  up  that  treasury 
cash.  Some  of  that  cash  taken  out  of 
the  treasury  will  go  to  your  branches 
occasionally?  A. — Not  the  treasury 
proper.  We  very  seldom  touch  the 
treasury  proper.  There  is  what  we 
call,  as  I  explained  to  Mr.  Ritchie,  the 
treasury  safe. 

Q. — You  have  the  treasury,  and  I 
am  speaking  of  the  treasury  alone.  As 
a  rule  you  go  to  the  Treasury  simply 
for  legals?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Sometimes  you  go  to  the  treas- 
ury for  your  own  bills,  do  you?  A. 
— Very  rarely,  because  I  keep  a  large 
stock  outside. 

Q. — The  bills  and  so  on  which  you 
take  out  from  the  treasury,  do  any 
of  those  go  to  your  branches — go  from 
you  to  the  branches?  A. — Not  out  of 
the  treasury. 

Q. — Then  the  other  matter  I  will  ask 
you  about  when  you  come  back  again. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  It  is  only  fair  to  ask 
you.  Have  you  made  every  effort  to 
trace  these  bills?  A. — I  have.  Cer- 
tainly I  have.  I  have  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time. 

Q. — And  with  no  satisfactory  result? 
A. — No  satisfactory  result. 

(3MO) 

William  II.  Smith,  sworn.  Examin- 
ed by  Mr.   Ritchie  : — 

Q. — You  are  the  manager  of  the 
Ontario  Bank,  Toronto  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — You  heard  the  evidence  01"  the 
last  witness,  Mr.  Bartlett  ?  A. — In 
part. 

Q. — You  know,  of  course,  what  is 
the  subject  matter  of  the  investigation 
before    their    Lordships  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — In  part,  at  all  events.  That  ;s. 
as  to  $3,000  in  Ontario  Bank  bills  ?  A. 
—Yes. 
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Q. — Which  were  said  to  have  been 
paid  on  the  nth  September,  1902.  Now 
you  have  been  requested  to  make  a 
diligent  search,  or  have  diligent  search 
made,  in  the  bank  to  see  if  any  tra~e 
could  be  got  as  to  when  these  bills 
were  paid  out  of  the  bank  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — Have  you  been  successful  in 
your  efforts  ?  A — No,  we  have  not 
discovered  anything  bearing  on  the 
matter. 

Q. — Have  you  discovered  anything 
that  would  lead  you  directly  or  in  li- 
rectly  to  form  a  belief  as  to  the  time 
when  they  did  go  out  of  the  bank,  or 
whose  account  they  went  through  ?  A. 
—No. 

Q. — You  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover anything  that  would  be  of  as- 
sistance to  the  Commissioners  ?  A. 
— Nothing. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Then  you  have  no 
knowledge  or  belief  in  the  matter  either 
one  way  or  the  other  as  to  when  they 
vent  out.  A. — I  know  nothing  what- 
ever about  them. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  That  is  all,  Mr.  Smith. 

Air.  Ritchie  :  Is  the  receiving  teller 
here  ? 

(3141) 

The  Chancellor:  He  was  called  be- 
fore.      What  is  his  name  ? 

Mr.   Ritchie  :   Mr.   Howarth. 

The  Chancellor  :   Is  he  here  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  can  understand  the 
difficulty  about  their  all  getting  away 
at  once.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Bartlett 
gets  back  he  will  come. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  will  just  ask  Mr. 
Gamey  to  come  here  now  with  refer- 
ence to  this  book.  You  are  speaking 
under  oath,  Mr.  Gamey,  remember, 
when  you  come  to  the  box. 

R.   R.  Gamey  recalled  by  the  court  : 

The  Chancellor  :  What  period  doea 
that  book  cover  ?  A. — It  starts  Oc- 
tober,   1000. 

Q. — What  does  it  cover  ?  A.— It 
covers  most  of  my  expenditure  <rom 
the  1st  of  October,  1900,  up  to  about 
the  1st  of  March.  190.^,  payments  that 
I  pay  out  in  travelling. 

Q. — What  is  the  next  book  to  th  t? 
A. — Well.  I  had  a  book,  twice  as  large 
as  that,  in  which  I  keep  accounts  of 
business  transactions. 

Q—  Where  is  that  ?  A.— Mr.  Ou- 
Vernet  has  it.  I  will  get  it  for  you 
to-day. 

Q. — Then  after  that,  what  book  be 
gins  on  the  1st  of  March  ?  A. —  I 
have   this  one  here  in   my  pocket. 

Q. — That  one  goes  from  the  1st  of 
March  ?  A. — Perhaps  later  in  March. 
This  one  starts  April. 

(3142) 

Q. — Well,  in  that  book  that  you  have 
there,  are  there  any  entries  of  these 
moneys,  $1,500,   $1,200.   $900,   $500  ?  A. 
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—They  are  in  the  book  in  Mr.  DuVer- 
net's  possession. 

Q. — In  this  book  there  are  none? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q.— How  was  it  that  you  did  not 
enter  those  moneys  ?  A. — You  say 
you  had  a  book  where  you  entered 
moneys  received  ?  A. — I  do  not  en- 
ter all  the  moneys  I  receive.  When  I 
put  it  in  the  bank  I  keep  my  bank 
book. 

Q. — You  did  not  explain  that  before. 
You  said  moneys  received.  So  that 
you  did  not  enter  some  moneys  in 
that  ?  A. — A  good  deal  of  money  1 
'did  not   enter   in   that. 

Q. — So  that  that  book  throws  no 
light  on  this  transaction  ?  A. — My 
payment  for  expenses  and  times. 

Q. — But  no  one  can  tell  what  that 
is.  This  throws  no  light  upon  the 
mafter  ?       A. — No. 

Q. — There  is  the  book  which  Mr.  Du 
Vernet  has,  which  does  throw  light  ? 
A. — It  only  throws  light  on  the  Cross- 
in   account. 

Q. — There  is  nothing  throwing  any 
light  upon  the  different  sums  of  $i,- 
500,  $1,200  and  $900  and  $500  ?  A.— 
The  bank   book  shows  the  $1,500. 

Q. — But  your  own  books  ?      A. — No. 

Q. — So  that  we  may  take  it  that  you 
have  no  book  in  which  there  is  any  en- 
try about  any  of  these  sums  ?  A. — 
Except  the  bank  book. 

Q. — The  bank  book  is  not  your  book. 
Which  bank  book  do  you  mean?  \. — 
The  Traders  Bank  book.  That  is  my 
book. 

Q. — We  know  all  about  that  $1,500, 
but  except  that  bank  book  ?  A. — The 
Hurst  &  Burke's  bank  at  Gore  Bay 
shows  the  other. 

Q. — Except  those  bank  books  you 
have  no  private  book  of  your  own,  or 
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any  sort  of  memorandum  of  your  own 
showing  anything  in  connection  with 
these  three  or  four  sums  ?  A. — No 
memorandum  at  all. 

Q. — You  may  take  that  book  now. 
It  is  of  no  value  to  us. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Call  Mr.  Atkinson. 

Mr.  Atkinson  called,  but  not  present. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Is  Mr.  Butler  here  ? 

Henry  M.  Butler,  sworn.  Examin- 
ed by  Mr.  Ritchie  : — 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation  ?  A. — 
Ledger  keeper  in  the  Dominion  Perm- 
anent  Loan   Company. 

Q. — And  how  long  have  you  occupied 
that     position  ?      A. — Year  ago  April. 

Q. — A  year  ago  last  April. 

The  Chancellor  :  April,  1902  ?  A. — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  So  that  you  would  be 
of  course  there  during  the  month  of 
September,    1902  ?       A. — Yes,   sir. 


Q. — And  I  suppose  you  have  a  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  the  last  Exhibition 
in  Toronto  ?      A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Exhibition  week.  Do  you  re- 
collect about  thtat  time  any  question 
being  raised  in  the  institution  as  to  the 
disappearance  of  a  large  packet  of 
money  ?       A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Never  heard  anything  about  it? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Never  heard  inquiries  were  madi- 
as to  where  a  certain  parcel  had  been 
placed  of  money  ?      A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Never  at  any  time  heard  any- 
thing of  that  kind  ?       A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — And  you  never  told  any  person 
that  you  had  ?      A. — No,  sir. 

(3144) 

Q. — Never  suggested  anything  of 
that  kind  at  all  ?  A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — So  that  during  the  whole  time 
jrou  have  been  there,  there  has  never 
been  any  question  raised  as  to  a  cer- 
tain packet  ?  A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Or  a  bundle  of  money  ?  You  un- 
derstand what  I  mean  ?  A — Yes. 

Q. — A  certain  parcel  of  money  ?  A. — 
No,  there  was  none. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  are  widening 
the  charge  to  larceny. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  No,  my  Lord.  Not 
necessarily  to  larceny.  Because  it  was 
taken  and  replaced.  What  I  am  in- 
structed is  that  inquiry  was  made  as  to 
this,  it  was  found  missing,  and  while  in- 
quiry was  going  on,  Mr.  Stratton  came 
in  and  said  that  he  had  taken  it  out. 
and  had  not  yet  put  in  the  voucher 
for  it.  Does  that  recall  anything  to 
your  mind  ?  A. — I  know  nothing  about 
that,  sir. 

Q  _That  does  not  recall  anything  to 
your  mind  ?  A. — No. 

Q. — You  don't  know  anything  about 
it,  and  did  not  hear  anything  about 
it  ?  A- — No,  sir. 

Lee  Atkinson,  sworn.  Examined  by 
Mr.  Ritchie  : — 

The  Chancellor  :  Are  you  a  relative 
of  the  other  Atkinson  that  was  called — 
C.  R.  Atkinson  ? 

Witness  :  No,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  You  are  engaged  in 
the  office  of  the  Dominion  Permanent 
Loan  Company,  are  you  ?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

(3145) 

Q. — Then  in  what  capacity  are  you 
engaged  there  ?  A. — As  teller. 

Q. — You  are  paying  teller?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q.— And  where  does  that  compiny 
keep  its  bank  account  ?  A. — At  the 
Imperial  Bank. 

Q. — Any  other  bank  ?  A. — That  is  all. 

Q. — Then  were  you  in  the  employ  of 
the  company — of  this  Dominion  Com- 
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pany  in  the  month  of  September  last  ? 
A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q  —  Do  you  know  Mr.  W.  E.  Buck- 
ingham of  Guelph  ?  A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q— Did  you  ever  see  him'?  A.— Not 
that  I  know  of. 

Q  —  At  all  events  you  never  had  any 
transactions  of  paying  out  money  to 
him  or  receiving  money  from  him  ? 
A — No. 

Q— And  never  heard  of  any  that 
had  been  paid  to  him,  or  received 
from  him?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q.— You  heard  what  the  last  witness 
said.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  pac- 
kets being  missing  for  a  short  time  — 
a  parcel  of  money  ?  A. — No,  sir. 

Q  —  Never  heard  anything'  of  that  ' 
A. — No. 

Q.— And  it  was  never  talked  of 
amongst  the  clerks  in  the  company  so 
far  as  you  know  ?  A. — No,  never. 

Q — And  you  never  made  any  state- 
ment to  that  effect  ?  A.— No    s'ir 

Mr.   Riddell  :  That  will  do.'       '' 

William  D.  Northgrave.  sworn  Ex- 
amined by  Mr.   Ritchie  :— 

Q— Where  are  you  engaged  ?  A  — 
At  the  Trust  and  Guarantee  Company. 

(3146) 

Q.— How  long  have  you  been  there  ? 
A.— About  31/,  years. 

Q.— Do  you  know  Mr.  Buckingham' 
A. — Yes. 

.  Q— How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 
A.— I  should  say  nretty  nearly  all  the 
time  I  have  been  in  the  Trust  Com- 
pany. 

Q — Do  you  recollect  his  beiner  there 
upon  the  nth  September  ?  A.— I  recol- 
lect his  being  there  at  that  time. 

Q.— Did  you  go  to  get  a  cheque 
cashed  for  him  that  day?  A.— No, 
,  .Q— Did  you  know  anything  about 
his  getting  a  cheque  cashed  on  that 
toy  ?  A..— Nothing  more  than  I  heard 
he  had  got  it  cashed. 

Q.— You  heard  he  had  got  it  cashed. 
U\(\  you  see  the  money  ?  A. — No.  sir. 

Q— You  did  not  hand  out  any  money 
to  him  that  day  ?  A. No. 

Q—  Or  to  anyone  for  him  ?  A No. 

Q— Did  you  hear  anything  about  the 
disappearance  of  a  parcel  of  money 
either  from  the  Trust  Company  or  from 
the  Dominion  Permanent  about  Ex- 
hibition  time  of  last  year  ?  A.— No 
nothing  about  it. 

Q—  It  was  never  talked  of  so  far 
as  you  know  by  anybody  ?  A. No. 

Q.— Never  heard  any  "inquiry  about 
it  ?  A.— Never  heard  anything'  what- 
ever. 

Q.-^-Is  there  any  Mr.  North grave  in 
the   Ontario     Bank— any     relation     of 
yours  5  A— Not  to  my  knowledge. 
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Q-— How  did  you  know  that  Mr 
Buckingham  got  the  money  on  that 
occasion  ?  A— Well,  I  saw  his  endorse- 
ment on  the  «heque. 

Q— That  was  all.  A.— From  the  en- 
dorsement and  from  the  cheque  I  knew 
he  got  it. 

(3147) 

Q. — It  was  only  from  that  ?  A. — Yes 
sir. 

.Q- — You  did  not  have  a  cenversation 
with  him  about  it  ?  A.— I  never  had  any 
conversation  at  all  about  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Riddell  :— 

Q- — Do  you  remember  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Buckingham  was  kept  waiting  for 
some  time  that  day  ?  A. — No,  sir. 

Q.— You  did  not  recall  that  ?  A.— I  do 
not  recall  it. 

Q. — Do  you  happen  to  know  that  he 
had  brought  in  a  cheque  for  a  larger 
amount — some  $2,300,  or  would  that 
come  within  your  knowledge  ?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

(3148) 

Q. — You  knew  aboutt  that.  He 
had  brought  in  a  cheque  for  $2,305? 
A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Mr.  Coffee  took  his  $400  out  of 
it  and  gave  him  a  cheque  on  the  Trust 
and  Guarantee  for  $1,900  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  all  those  transactions  ap- 
pear openly  in  your  books?  A.  — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — And  when  the  cheque  came  back 
you  saw  it  had  been  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Buckingham,  so  that  he  or  somebody 
else  must  have  cashed  it?  A.  —  Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — That  is  all  you  know  about  it? 
A. — That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Q. — Is  it  a  fact  that  Mr.  Stratton 
signs  a  large  number  of  these  cheques 
at  a  time,  so  that  they  will  be  ready 
for  the  Manager  to  sign  in  case  any 
money  is  required  to  be  paid  out  ?  .A . 
Yes. 

Q. — That  is,  if  a  cheque,  say,  is 
drawn  on  September  the  nth,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  it  was 
signed  by  Mr.  Stratton  on  that  day? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — He  may  have  signed  a  lar^e 
number  of  cheques  in  advance,  and 
so  on?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  he  comes  down  and  fre- 
quently remains  for  some  hours  at 
that  occupation,  does  he  not?  A.  — 
Not  hours. 

Q. — Some  considerable  time?  A. — 
A  low  minutes. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Now.  is  Mr.  Bartlett 
here?  You  may  stay  where  you  are, 
Mr.  Bartlett.  You  p'roduce  the  Trea- 
sury book  from  the  Ontario  Bank  ? 
A.  —  Yes. 
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Q. — You  produce  the  Treasury  book 
from  the  Ontario  Bank.  Apparently 
no  money  was  taken  out  in  Septem- 
ber ?  A. — No  entries  made. 


I 

taken 
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Q. — And    you    would,      therefore, 
suppose,    say   there     was   none 
out?     A. — Certainly  not. 

Q. — If  any  had  been  taken  out  the 
entry  would  appear  there?  A. — Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.    Ritchie:  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Has  Mr.  Howarth  ar- 
rived? 

Mr.  Barwkk:  He  is  on  his  way. 

The  Chancellor:  My  brother  and  my- 
self have  been  considering  about>  this 
information  which  was  received  yes- 
terday. It  appears  from  the  state  of 
the  evidence  now  that  there  is  a  sum 
of  $1,200  which  is  part  of  this  alleged 
bribery  money,  that  has  come  to  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Gamey,  according  to  his 
admissions,  he  says  by  a  loan  from 
Frank  Sullivan,  $900  of  which  appears 
to  have  gone  into  the  Crossin  Factory. 
Mr.  Frank  Sullivan  has  given  evidence 
in  the  box  that  there  was  no  such 
thing,  that  there  is  no  I.O.U.  for  that 
sum.  He  has  discharged  himself  from 
receiving  it.  It  appears  to  be  encum- 
bent upon  Mr.  Gamey  now  to  put 
that  money  which  came  into  his 
hands,  the  $1,200,  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  $1,500,  which  is  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Court.  He  can  confer 
with  his  counsel  and  receive  any  ad- 
vice he  wishes  about  it.  That  is  the 
opinion  of  the   Commissioners. 

Now,  you  are  waiting  for  a  wit- 
ness, are  you? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  We  are  waiting  for  the 
witness. 

The  Chancellors  Then  that  is  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  here  this  morn- 
ing ?  You  say  there  is  one  witness  com- 
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The  Chief  Justice:  Then,  have  you 
any  further  questions -to  ask  Mr.  Bart- 
lett? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  It  will  depend  altoge- 
ther.      I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Is  Mr.  Bartlett 
able  to  get  the  information  here? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Mr.  Bartlett  need  not 
wait  here  now.  He  has  got  to  jo  to 
the  bank  to  get  this  other  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  understand  it  will 
only  take  about  an  hour. 

The  Chancellor:  Then,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  Mr.  Ho- 
warth, you  have  no  more  evidence? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  There  are  a  couple  of 
short  witnesses  my  learned  friend  Mr. 


McPherson  has.  They  are  on  another 
branch. 

Mr.  McPherson:  He  is  about  the 
hall  some  place.  We  may  call  him. 
Call   Mr.    Patrick  Maher. 

Patrick  Maher,  sworn.  Examined 
by  Mr.  McPherson: — 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation?  A. — 
I  am  a  livery  stablekeeper. 

Q. — In  the  city  of  Toronto?  A.  — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Has  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Stratton  an 
account  in  your  livery  stable  ?  A.  — 
Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Have  you  your  books  here?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Showing  his  account?  A.  — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Who  keeps  the  books?  A.  — 
The  bookkeeper.  Several  men  have 
kept  these.     Different   men. 

Q. — 'Can  you  turn  to  Mr.  Stratton's 
account  in  the  Ledger,  if  you  please? 

(3iSi) 

A. — There  it  is.  I  had  it  marked  be- 
fore I   came  down. 

Q.— That  is  at  page  434  of  your 
Ledger?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — I  see  that,  under  date  of  the 
nth  September,  1902,  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  Victoria  charged  to 
Mr.  Stratton  between  9.30  and  11.30. 
Would  that  be  in  the  forenoon  or  af- 
ternoon or  the  evening?  A. — I  do 
not  know,   sir. 

Q_You  cannot  tell?  A.— I  cannot 
tell  by  the  books. 

The  Chancellor:  nth  September, 
1902. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Another  witness 
will  speak  more  positively  of  it. 

Q. — Then  another  entry  on  the  same 
day  from  9.15  to  10.30.  Is  that  right? 
Two  rigs  out  for  him  that  day?  A. — 
According  to  the  book. 

Q. — Have  you  a  book  here  that  will 
show  the  particulars  of  the  hours  those 
rigs  were  out,  and  the  driver,  and 
where  they  went,  and  so  on?  A.  — 
The  order  book  will  show  it. 

Q. — Before  we  pass  from  the  ledger. 
I  see  by  the  ledger  that  the  account 
of  Mr.  Stratton  which  would  embrace 
that  item  of  the  nth  September  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rendered  and  paid 
on  the  8th  November.  $22.  Is  that 
right?  A. — If  the  book  says  so  it  is 
right.  I  could  not  tell  you  anything 
about  that. 

Q. — That  is  just  as  it  is  shown  in  the 
book?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — Now,  is  this  what  you  call  the 
day  book  or  blotter?  A. — That  is  the 
day  book. 

Q. — That  gives  the  particulars  of 
where  the  rigs  were?     A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Q  — And  so  on  ?  A.— So  far  as  we 
can  get  them  from  the  drivers- 

(3152) 

Q.—l  see  by  the  book  here  the  en- 
try of  Thursday,  nth  September,  there 
appears  to  be  a  charge  to  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Stratton,  Parliament  Buildings,  9.30 
to  11.30,  $1.50.  Transferred  to  folio 
434.  That  would  be  the  folio  of  the 
ledger,  would  it?  A.— Yes.  That  is 
the  folio  of  the  ledger.  That  is  the 
one  posted  in  the  ledger. 

Q. — And  there  appears  to  be  the 
entry  here  that  there  were  three  shop- 
ping, and  McConkey's,  and  home.  Do 
you  know  whose  handwriting  that  is? 
A. — No,  I   do  not. 

Mr.  Johnston:  What  hour  is  that? 
Mr.  McPherson:  9.30  to  11.30.  Shop- 
ping. McConkey's,  and  home. 

The  Chancellor:  That  would  not  be 
shopping,  9.30  to  n.30  p.m. 

Mr.  Riddell:  We  will  bring  the  lady 
who  did  the  shopping. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Then,  later  in  the 
same  day,  I  see  on  folio  n  of  your 
blotter,  "Hon.  Mr.  Stratton,  Parlia- 
ment Buildings,  9.15  to  10.30."  It  does 
not  say  p.m.  It  is  very  late  in  the 
day.  There  is  a  whole  page  and  a  half 
between.     Evidently  it  is  at  night. 

The  Chancellor:  This  first  is  in  the 
morning  and  the  other  at  night? 

Mr.  McPherson:  That  is  my  deduc- 
tion  from  the  books. 

Q. — Had  you  a  driver  named  Green 
on  the  nth  September?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  is  he  the  man  who  drove 
Mr.  Stratton  on  that  occasion,  or  had 
the  three  parties  from  the  Parliament 
Buildings?  A. — Yes,  according  to  the 
books. 

(3153) 
The  Chancellor:  Three  persons. 
Mr.  McPherson:  Three  persons 
shopping.  McConkey's.  and  home. 
That  means  three  persons.  Then,  you 
can  stand  down,  Mr.  Maher.  I  will 
call   Mr.   Green. 

Weston  Green,  sworn.  Examined  by 
Mr.  McPherson: — 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation?  A. — 
Cab  driver,  sir. 

Q. — Living  in  the  city  of  Toronto? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Were  you  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Maher,  the  last  witness,  in  September. 
1902?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — I  understand  you  are  not  in  his 
employ  now?    A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Are  you  employed  any  place 
now?     A. — Yes.   sir. 

Q. — Where?  A.. — Verral's  livery  sta- 
ble on  York  street. 

Q. — I  see  by  Mr.  Maher's  books  here 
that  on  the  nth  September  your  name 
is  down  as  being  the  driver  on  an  oc- 
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casion  from  the  Parliament  Buildings, 
three     passangers,  shopping,     McCon- 
key's, and  home,  9.30  to  11.30.     Do  you 
remember  the  occasion?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  time  of  day  was  it,  fore- 
noon or  afternoon?  A. — In  the  fore- 
noon. 

Q. — From  whom  did  you  get  that 
order?  A. — I  could  not  exactly  say. 
From  some  one  in  the  office. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  in  your  of- 
fice?    A. — In   Maher's  office. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Do  you  know  in 
whose  handwriting  the  entries  are  in 
the  book  on  page  9?    A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  go  and  get  the  passen- 
gers?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

(3153^) 

Q. — Where  did  you  go?  A. — To  the 
west  door  of  the  Parliament  buildings. 

Q. — Was  it  the  west  door  ?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  do  you  know  who  the  pas- 
sengers were?  A. — I  suppose  they 
were  Mr.   Stratton  and  his  lady  folks. 

Q. — Mr.  Stratton  and  his  lady  folks? 
How  many  passengers  were  there?  A. 
— Three,  sir. 

Q. — You  know  Mr.  Stratton  to  see 
him?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  seen  him  here  to-day? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — See  if  you  can  point  him  out? 
A. — That  gentleman  leaning  on  his 
arm  at  the  table. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Will  you  stand  up, 
Mr.  Stratton,  please?  Now,  is  that  the 
gentleman  you  know  as  Mr.  Stratton? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Was  that  gentleman  in  that  car- 
riage that  day?     A. — YTes,  sir. 

Q. — And  two  ladies.  What  time  did 
you  get  to  the  Parliament  Buildings 
that  morning,  can  you  tell  me?  A. — I 
was  ordered  there  at  9.30. 

(3154) 

Q. — Were  you  there  at  the  time  you 
were  ordered?  A. — Yes,  sir,  pretty 
near  it.     About  that  time. 

CJ. — About  that  time  were  you  there? 
A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Where  did  you  drive  the  pas- 
sengers? A. — I  remember  taking  them 
to  Bennett  &  Wright's  on  Queen 
street. 

Q. — That  is  the  plumbing  establish- 
ment?   A. — Yes. 

Q.— Whom  did  you  take  there?  All 
three  passengers?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  they  remain  there  ?  A.— 
They  were  in  there  for  about  twenty 
minutes.  I  should  judge. 

Q.— All  three  of  them?    A.— Yes.  sir. 

Q.— Did  they  go  out  again?  A.— 
Yes.    sir. 
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Q. — Then,  where  did  you  go  ?  A. 
— To  Robertson's  foundry. 

Q —Where  is  that?  A.— On  King 
street,   near  John. 

Q. — Did  all  three  passengers  go 
there?  A. — Mr.  Stratton  went  into  the 
office. 

Q. — Did  all  three  passengers  go  in 
the  carriage  with  you  there?     A. — Yes 

sir. 

Q. — And  then  you  say  Mr.  Stratton 
left  the  carriage  and  went  into  the 
office?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — How  long  did  he  remain  there 
— about  how  long?  A. — It  would  be 
about  10  and   15  minutes. 

Q. — And  were  the  ladies  in  the  car- 
riage?   A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Can  you  recollect  where  you 
went  after  that?  A.— Well,  I  suppose 
it  was  around  to  the  warehouse.  It  is 
on  the  west  side  of  John  street. 

Q. — That  is  to  Robertson's  ware- 
house, was  it?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Or  what  you  suppose  was  Rob- 
ertson's warehouse?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

(3155) 
'     Q.— Did  Mr.  Stratton  and  the  ladies 
all   go?    A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — And  did  anybody  go  into  the 
warehouse?  A. — Yes.  sir,  they  all  went 
into  the  warehouse. 

Q. — And  how  long  did  they  remain 
there?  A. — I  suppose  they  would  be 
in  there  about  twenty  minutes  or  more. 

Q. — Did  they  go  out  and  re-enter 
the  carraige?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  where  they 
they  went  from  there?  A. — Drove 
around  to  the  office  again. 

Q. — Drove  back  to  Robertson's  of- 
fice?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did  any  of  them  leave  the  car- 
riage there?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  remain  at  the 
office  on  the  second  occasion  ?  A. — 
A   few   minutes — about   five   minutes. 

Q. — Then  from  there  can  you  tell 
where  you  went?  A. — No,  sir,  I  would 
not  be  sure  as  to  where  I  went  then. 

Q. — From  Robertson's  office  on  the 
second  occasion,  after  coming  back 
from  the  warehouse,  what  time  did  the 
carriage  arrive  back  to  the  Parliament 
Buildings?  A. — I  was  back  to  the  barn 
at   11.30. 

Q. — That  is  to  Maher's  livery  stable? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  take  these  people  back 
or  anv  of  them  back  to  the  Parliament 
Buildings?  A. — I  could  not  swear  to 
that.  sir.  I  have  a  faint  recollection — 
I  could  not  positively  swear  to  that — 
but  I  have  a  faint  recollection  I  took 
them  back  to  the  Parliament  Buildings. 

The  Chancellor:  Took  all  of  them 
back?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Took  all  of  them 
back  to  the  Parliament  Buildings.     And 


did  you  go  straight  from  the  Parlia- 
ment Buildings  back  to  the  stable?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  long  would  it  take  you  to 
go  from  the  Parliament  Buildings  back 
to  the  stable?    A. — About  ten  minutes. 

(3156) 

Q. — About  what  time  would  it  be 
that  you  took  the  passengers  back  to 
the  Parliament  Buildings?  A. — It 
would  be  about  between  15  and  20 
minutes  after  11. 

Q. — Can  you  recollect  whether  Mr. 
Stratton  went  back  to  the  Parliament 
Buildings?  A. — I  could  not  say  for 
sure. 

The  Chancellor  :  Do  you  remember 
going  to  McConkey's?     A. — No,  sir. 

The  Chancellor  :  Because  that  is 
put  down  there. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  It  is  in  the  book 
about  McConkey's.  Can  you  recall  be- 
ing at  McConkey's?    A. — No. 

Q. — Can  you  recall  any  other  place? 

The  Chancellor  :  What  shopping 
did  they  do  ?  A.— Well,  I . 

Q. — Speak  out.  I  cannot  hear  what 
you  are  saying.  A. — Well,  I  general- 
ly give  in  that  report,  if  I  make  any 
calls. 

Q. — You  call  it  "shopping,"  whatever 
it  is.  do  you?  A. — Yes,  sir,  unless  it  is 
at  some  office. 

Q.— Going  to  a  foundry,  you  would 
call  that  shopping,  would  you?  How- 
ever, you  put  it  down  as  shopping?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — You  cannot  remember  their  go- 
ing to  any  shops  of  stores  on  King 
street,  or  McConkey's  ?  A — No. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Do  you  call  it 
shopping.  calling  at  Bennett  & 
Wright's?     A. — Yes,   sir.   I  would. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  they  pur- 
chased any  goods  at  Bennett  & 
Wright's,  or  not?    A. — No. 

Q. — They  did  not  bring  anything 
into   the  carriage   from  there  ? 

(3157^ 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  a  plumb- 
ing establishment. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Riddell  : 

Q. — How  old  are  you?  A. — Twenty, 
sir. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  been  a 
hack  driver?     A. — Two  years. 

Q. — And  practically  every  day  driv- 
ing?    Pretty  nearly,   sir. 

Q. — And  do  you  have  as  distinct  a 
recollection  of  the  other  days  as  you 
of  this?     A. — Well,  I  might  have. 

Q. — Let  me  see  what  you  know 
about  it.  What  day  of  the  week  was 
it?  A. — I  could  not  swear  to  that,  but 
I  imagine  it  was  Thursday. 

Q. — What  day  of  the  month?  A. — 
The  nth. 
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Q. — You  remember  it  was  the  nth? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  there  is  no  possibility  of  be- 
ing mistaken  about  that?     A. — No. 

Q. — Quite  certain  about  that?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — And  where  was  It  you  went  to 
first?     A.— Bennett  &  Wright's. 

Q. — Where  did  you  pick  up  the  pas- 
sengers? A. — At  the  west  door  of  the 
Parliament  Buildings. 

Q. — Quite  sure  it  was  not  the  east 
door?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q—  It  was  the  west  door?  A.— Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Did  you  know  the  persons  who 
got  into  your  hack?  Did  you  look  to 
see?  A. — I  noticed  there  were  three. 
I    supposed   they   were 

Q. — Did  you  notice  who  they  were? 
A. — I    did    not   particularly   know. 

Q. — Had  you  ever  seen  any  of  these 
people  before?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Had  you  driven  them  before? 
A. — I  had  driven  Mrs.  Stratton  before. 

(3158) 

Q. — You  are  quite  clear  about  that.'' 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  since?  A. — I  do  not  re- 
member  driving  her   since. 

Q. — Oh.  try  and  see  if  you  cannot 
recall.  Have  you  driven  Mrs.  Strat- 
ton since?    A. — Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  you  have 
or  not?    A. — No. 

Q. — Have  you  any  recollection  about 
it  one  way  or  the  other  ?  A. — No, 
sir. 

Q. — Had  you  ever  driven  Mr.  Strat- 
ton before?  A. — No,  sir,  that  was  the 
first   time. 

Q. — That  was  the  first  time  you  ever 
saw  him?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Quite  sure  about  that?  A.— I 
had  seen  him  before,  but  that  was  the 
first  time  I  had  ever  driven  him. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  driven  him  since? 
A. — I  may  have  driven  him  with  other 
gentlemen. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  driven  him  since? 
A. — Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  you  have  not? 
A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — Where  did  you  pick  Mr.  Strat- 
ton up  on  the  other  occasions,  if  you 
drove  him? 

The  Chancellor  :  T  thought  he  said 
he   had   not   driven   him. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  He  had  driven  Mr*. 
Stratton,  he  says.  He  says  he  may 
have  driven  Mr.  Stratton  with  others. 
Where  did  you  pick  Mr.  Stratton  up  on 
the  other  occasions,  if  you  drove  him? 
A. — T  could  not  swear  that  T  did  drive 
him,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  where  his  office 
is?     A. — No.   sir. 

Q. — Where  did  you  pick  Mrs.  Strat- 
ton up  if  you  drove  her  before  ?  \  — 
At  their  residence. 
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Q. — At  their  residence  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — Where  is  that  ?  A. — In  Queen's 
Park. 

Q. — Whereabouts  in  the  Queen's 
Park  ?  A— 71. 

Q.— What  ?  A.— 71.  sir. 

Q. — 71  Queen's  Park.  You  have  pick- 
ed her  up  there  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q.— Often  ?  A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — Several  times  ?  A. — Not  more 
than   twice. 

Q. — So  you  knew  her  very  well  ? 
A. — Well,  not  particularly  well- 

Q. — You  knew  her  so  that  you  could 
not  mistake  her  by  any  possibility  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — So  that  she  was  in  that  carriage 
upon  that  day  of  the  nth  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Whatever  day  that  was  she  was 
there.  Now,  who  was  the  other  per- 
son— a  lady  or  gentleman  ?  A. — A  lady. 

Q. — Who  was  it  ?  A. — I  couldn't  say. 

Q. — Was  she  elderly  or  a  young  lady? 
A — A    young   lady. 

Q. — Did  not  know  her  name?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  drive  her  before? 
A. — Not  that  I  remember  of. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  drive  her  after- 
wards ?  A. — Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  drive  three  peopl  ? 
from  the  Parliament  Buildings  be- 
fore ?  A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  drive  three  peopie 
from  the  Parliament  Buildings  since  ? 
A.— Yes,  sir,  I  have  driven  three  peo- 
ple. 

Q. — From  the  Parliament  Buildings 
since  ?  Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  drive  three  ladies 
from  the  Parliament  Buildings  ?  A. — 
No,   sir. 

(3160) 
-Quite  sure  about  that  ?  A. — Yes. 

r. 

Q. — Then  let  me  see  what  you  did. 
You  went  to  the  west  door,  and  how 
lung  did  you  wait  before  the  people 
came  out  ?  A. — I  could  not  say.  sir. 

Q  —  Sure  about  that  ?  A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q._Could  not  say  whether  five  mm- 
utes  ?  Answer  me  please  ?  A. — No.  sir. 

Q. — Was  it  five  minutes  ?  A.--I 
couldn't  Bay. 

Q.— Was  it  an  hour  ?  A.— I  could  not 
say  that. 

Q  _Was  it  two  hours  ?  A.— No.  it 
was  not  as  long  as   that. 

Q. — Was  it  as  long  as  an  hour  ?  A  — 
T  could  not  say  to  that. 

Q. — Are   you    swearing   to   this   now, 
that    you    do    not    know    whether 
waited  an  hour  there  for  your  passeng- 
ers ?  A. — Yes. 


Q 
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Q. — You  are  swearing  that.  Was  it 
as  much  as  an  hour  and  a  half?  An- 
swer please?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — As  much  as  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter ?  A. — No,  sir;  it  was  not  an  hour. 

Q. — We  have  got  that  now.  Are  you 
sure  it  was  not  an  hour  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  be- 
fore ?  Was  it  three-quarters  of  an  hour? 
A. — I  could  not  say. 

Q.— What. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  could  not  say, 
he  says. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  You  cannot  say  whe- 
ther it  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Was  it  five  minutes  ?  Will  you 
answer  me  ?  A. — I  could  not  say  to 
what  time  it  was,  sir. 

Q. — Was  it  as  much  as  five  minutes? 
A. — I  suppose  it  was. 

(3161) 

Q. — Do  you  know  ?  A. — No.  sir. 

Q. — Then  you  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  five  minutes  or  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  that  you  waited  there  ?  A — 
I  know  it  was  not  an  hour. 

Q. — But  you  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  as  much  as  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  ?  A. — No. 

Q. — Was  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ? 
A. — I  could  not  swear  to  that. 

Q. — Cannot  you  tell  me  whether  you 
waited  any  time  there  or  not  ?  A. — I 
waited  some  time. 

Q. — What  time  ?  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  ?  A. — I  could  not  say  how  long. 

Q. — Was  it  as  much  as  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ?  Answer  me  please  ?  A. — It 
is  so  long  ago  since  I  cannot  just  re- 
member how  long  it  was. 

Q. — You  have  been  swearing  how 
long  Mr.  Stratton,  as  you  say,  re- 
mained in  certain  places  during  that 
day,  twenty  minutes  and  so  on.  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  whether  you  were  wait- 
ing there  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  your 
passengers  ?  A. — I  could  not  swear 
what  time  it  was. 

Q. — Was  it  as  much  as  half  an 
hour  ?  A. — I   do  not  know. 

Q. — Will  you  tell  me  why  you  do 
not  know  that  when  you  know  Mr. 
Stratton  stayed  in  certain  places 
twenty  minutes.  How  is  it  that  you 
do  not  remember  one,  and  that  you 
remember  the  other  fact.  No  answer 
Then  let  us  get  on.  Then  the  three 
people,  whoever  they  were,  got  into 
your    carriage?      A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — You  knew  they  were  going  shop- 
ping, did  you  ?  A. — No,  sir. 
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Q. — Did   they  direct  you   where 
go  ?  A. — Yes,   sir. 
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Q. — Who  directed  you  ?  A. — I  could 
not  swear  as  to  that. 

Q. — Do  not  remember  that  ?  A. — 
No. 

Q. — Where  did  you  go  to  first  ?  Ans- 
wer me  please  ?  A. — Bennett  & 
Wright's. 

Q. — Where  is  that  ?  A. — On  Queen 
street. 

Q. — Queen  street  east  ?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Which  way  did  you  go  ?  A. — 
Down  through  the  park  and  along 
Queen  street. 

Q. — How  long  did  it  take  you  ?  A. — 
Well,  I  did  not  drive  very  fast.  I  sup- 
pose it  took  me  about  twenty  minutes. 

Q. — That  you  remember,  I  suppose  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — You  remember  that  distinctly. 
Now,  let  us  see  before  I  go  on  any 
further,  what  time  was  it  that  you  ar- 
rived at  the  Parliament  Buildings  ?  A. 
— I  was  ordered  there  at  9.30. 

Q — Did  you  arrive  there  at  9.30,  or 
were   you   late?     A. — I    couldn't   say. 

Q. — Do  you  think  you  arrived  there 
at  9.30  ?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  .we  have  twenty  minutes 
to  Bennett  &  Wright's.  Now.  what 
was  done  at  Bennett  &  Wright's? 
Let  us  have  that  again?  A. — They 
went  into  the  store. 

Q — Who?  A. — The  three  people  in 
the  carriage. 

Q. — There  is  no  doubt  about  that? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — That  is  on  the  north  side  of 
Queen   street  ?  A— Yes. 

Q. — How  long  did  they  stay  ?  A  —  I 
suppose  they  would  be  about  twenty 
minutes  in  there,  sir. 

Q. — Not  more  than  that,  sir?  A. — 
No,   sir. 

Q. — About  twenty  minutes?  Of 
course  you  timed  them,  when  they 
were  in  there?     A. — No. 
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when  they  were  in  there  ?       A.— No. 

Q  _But  you  happen  to  remember  it 
was  twenty  minutes  at  Bennett  & 
Wright's  ?      A.— Yes. 

Q  —  Then     they   came     out  A.  - 

Yes,   sir.  .  . 

Q—  All  got  in  the  carriage  again  . 
A.— -Yes. 

Q. — And  went  where  ?  A. — To 
Robertson's   foundry. 

Q.— That  is  the  south  side  of  King 
street  west  ?      A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  long  did  it  take  you  to 
drive  there  ?  Did  you  drive  fast  ? 
One  horse  or  two  ?      A. — One  horse. 

Q._With  a  Victoria?     A.— Ye*. 

Q  _ Four  people  in  it  ?  A.— Three 
people. 

Q. — And  yourself.  How  long  would 
it  take  you  to  go  up  there  ?      Half  an 
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hour  or  more  ?  A. — About  twenty- 
five  minutes. 

Q- — Then  did  they  all  go  in  there, 
too  ?      A. — Mr.  Stratton  went  in  first. 

Q- — How  long  did  he  stay  in  ?  A.— 
I  could  not  swear  to  the  time. 

Q— An  hour  ?      A.— No,  sir. 

Q- — Half  an  hour  ?       A. — No,  sir. 

Q.— Quarter  of  an  hour  ?  A.— I 
could  not  say  whether  he  was  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  less. 

Q- — Would  you  say  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ?  Would  that  be  right  ? 
A. — As  near  as   I   can  remember,  sir. 

Q.— Then  Mr.  Stratton  was  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  by  himself,  and 
then  he  came  out  again  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q- — And  then  what  happened  ?  A. — 
Another  gentleman  came  out  with  him. 
and  went  around  to  the  warehouse. 

Q  — And  did  Mr.  Stratton  go  back 
to  the  carriage  ?       A. — No.  sir.       The 

(3164) 

gentleman  walked  around,  and  I  drove 
the   ladies   around. 

Q.— Where  ?  A.— To  the  ware- 
house. 

Q- — How  long  did  that  take  you  to 
go  round  to  the  warehouse  ? 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Just  around  the 
corner. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  How  long  did  that  take 
you  ?  Five  minutes  ?  A.— No,  sir, 
not  more  than  three  minutes. 

Q— Then  what  happened  at  the 
warehouse?     A.— They  all   went   in. 

Q- — How  long  did  they  remain  ?  A. 
— I   could   not  swear 

Q.— An   hour  ?       A.— No. 

Q.— Half  an  hour  ?  A.— I  couldn't 
say. 

Q- — Do  not  answer  that  way.  You 
are  giving  twenty  minutes  at  "Bennett 
&  Wright's.  Do  you  remember  as 
well  what  took  place  at  Robertson's  as 
you  do  what  took  place  at  Bennett  & 
Wright's?  A.— Yes,  sir,  but  I  could 
not  tell  how  long  people  were  in  a 
place. 

Q- — You  told  me  how  long  they 
were  in  Bennett  &  Wright's,  you 
know.  You  told  me  how  long  Mr. 
Stratton  was  in  the  office.  Now  I 
want  to  know  how  long  they  were  in 
the  warehouse  ?  Was  it  an 'hour  ?  A. 
— No,   sir. 

Q.— Sure  ?       A.— Yes,   sir. 

Q— Half  an  hour  ?  A.— It  might 
have  been  that. 

Q. — Is  that  about  right,  or  U  that 
too  much  or  too  little  ?  A.— It  would 
not  be  more  than  half  an  hour. 

Q.— Was  it  about  that  ?  A.— Yes, 
sir. 

(3165) 

Q. — About  a  half  an  hour  in  the 
warehouse.  Then  did  they  come  out  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Q. — Get   into   the   carriage 
A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q.— What  did  you  do  then  ?  A.— 
Drove  round  to  the  front  of  the  office. 

Q. — That  would  take  another  three 
minutes  ?       A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Then  what  happened  then  ?  A. 
— He  stood  talking  with  a  gentleman 
that  came  out  of  the  office  a  few  min- 
utes and  then  drove  away. 

Q. — 5,  10,  15  or  20  minutes  ?  A. — 
No,  sir,  not  more  than  5  minutes. 

Q. — Standing  talking  to  a  gentle- 
man about  5  minutes.  Then  you  drove 
away.  Drove  away  where  ?  A. — I 
could  not  swear  where  we  went. 

Q. — Oh,  come.  You  did  not  get 
suddenly  stricken  with  paralysis  so  that 
you  would  forget  at  that  moment,  did 
you  ?  You  did  not  lose  your  memory 
suddenly  ?       A. — No. 

Q. — Were  not  drinking  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  so  that  you  would 
lose  your  memory  ?       A. — No. 

Q. — Where  did  you  go  to  from 
Robertson's,  if  you  please  ?  Cudgel 
your  memory  and  say  where  you  did 
go  to  ?  Did  you  go  to  Bennett  & 
Wright's  again  ?       A. — No.  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  go  to  McConkey's  ?  A. 
— I  could  not  swear  as  to  where  I 
went. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  go  to  McCon- 
key's with  these  people  ?  A. — Not  that 
I    remember   of. 

Q. — Would  you  swear  you  did  not  ? 
Did  you  ever  in  your  life  drive  Mr. 
Stratton  to  McConkey's  ?  A.— Not  that 
I  know  of. 

Q. — If  you  had  to  swear  one  way  or 
the  other  you  would  swear  you  did 
not  ?      A. — Yes,  sir. 

(3166) 

Q. — No    doubt   about   that. 

The  Chancellor  :  How  did  it  come  in 
the  book  to  be  entered  "McConkey's"? 
A. — There  may  have  been  some  mis- 
take in  the  office. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  You  are  the  mnn  who 
gives  the  report  ?       A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — The  driver  is  the  one  who  fives 
report  of  what  he  has  been  doing  and 
where  he  has  been  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  I  suppose  you  gave  the  re- 
port at  the  time  intending  it  to  be  an 
honest  report  ?       A. — Yes. 

Q. — The  man  who  takes  it  down — 
who  was  he  ?  A. — It  would  be  the 
bookkeeper  or  Mrs.  Maher. 

Q. — Are  she  and  he  honest  kind  of 
people  or  people  who\  would  likely  writo 
something  wrong,  to  catch  decent  peo- 
ple   like   you  ?       A. — No.    sir. 

Q. — They  would  probably  put  down 
what  you  told  them  ?  Isn't  that  so  ? 
You  would  think  they  would,  wouldn't 
you  ?       A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  anybody  on  that 
occasion  when  you     went     home  that 
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the  people  had  been  shopping  ?  A. — 
No,  sir. 

Q. — You  would  not  call  going  to 
Bennett  &  Wright's  and  Robertson's 
shopping,  would  you  ?      A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Would  you  ?  Well,  perhaps  so. 
That  is  what  you  would  call  shopping 
at  all  events  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — Now,  try  and  think  again  where 
you  went  to  after  you  left  Robert- 
son's ?  It  may  be  a  matter  of  some 
importance.  Do  not  forget  now  when 
you  come  to  the  important  point.  Did 
you  drive  home  ?  A. — I  do  not  know 
where  I  went. 

(3167) 

Q. — Did  you  drive  to  McConkey's? 
A. — I   could  not  say. 

Q. — Supposing  you  drove  to  Mc- 
Conkey's, how  long  would  it  take  you 
to  drive  to  McConkey's?  A. — 10  or  12 
minutes. 

Q. — How  long  would  it  take  you  to 
drive  from  McConkey's  home — to  the 
Parliament  Buildings?  A. — About  15 
minutes. 

Q. — How  long  would  it  take  you  to 
drive  from  the  Parliament  Buildings  to 
the  stables?    A. — About  ten  minutes. 

Q. — Of  course,  when  these  charges 
are  made  in  the  books,  the  charges  are 
made  from  the  time  at  which  the  t  :>.r- 
riage  arrived  at  the  place  where  it 
is  ordered  to  go?    A.  —  Yes. 

Q. — The  Parliament  Buildings,  in 
this  case,  until  it  reached  the  stable 
again?  A. — Yes. 

Q. — So,  if  it  is  9.30  to  11.30,  it  means 
it  was  ordered  to  the  Parliament 
Buildings  at  9.30,  and  reached  the 
stable  at   11.30?     A.  —  Yes. 

Q. — So  that  if  you  were  the  driver 
on  that  occasion,  you  would  get  home 
at  11.30?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
And  it  would  be  at  once  your  duty  to 
go  and  report  as  to  where  you  had 
been  and  what  you  had  been  doing  ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q—  No  doubt  about  that?  A.- -Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  doing  so?  A. 
— No,  sir,  I  do  not  remember. 

Q. — But  you  do  remember  that  you 
never  in  your  life  drove  Mr.  Stratton 
to  McConkey's,  don't  you?  A.  — 
Not  that.  I  know  of. 

Q. — Not  that  you  know  of.  You 
would  remember  that?  You  would  re- 
member standing  in  front  of  McConk- 
ey's waiting  for  Mr.  Stratton,  if  that 
took  place  ?     You  only  drove  him  two 


(3168) 

or  three  times  you  know?  A. — I  may 
have  driven  him  there  before  this  trip. 

Q. — But  certainly  not  upon  this  oc- 
casion?    A. — No,    sir. 

Q. — Certainly  not  upon  this  occa- 
sion. Now,  Br.  Green,  let  me  tell  you 
something.  The  persons  you  were 
driving  upon  that  day  were  three  la- 
dies?    A. — No,    sir. 

Q. — No  matter  what  anybody  says, 
you  will  say  that  that  is  not  so?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q- — And  you  cannot  be  mistaken 
about  it  being  the  nth?  Answer  me, 
please?  A. — Well,  it  is  marked  in  the 
book  the  nth. 

Q. — I  do  not  care  anything  about  the 
book.  I  am  talking  about  Grejn. 
You  cannot  be  mistaken  about  it  be- 
ing the  nth?  Can  you  or  can  you 
not?     A. — I   may   be. 

Q- — Will  you  swear  that  what  you 
have  been  talking  about  occurred  in 
the  month  of  September  at  all?  A. — 
Yes,  sir,  I  know  it  was  the  month  of 
September. 

Q. — And  how  do  you  know  it  is  the 
month  of  September?  A. — It  was  just 
after  the  Exhibition. 

Q. — How  long  had  the  Exhibition 
closed?  Had  it  been  closed  a  week 
or  two  weeks  when  this  took  place, 
or  three  weeks?  I  want  your  oath,  if 
you  please?  A. — I  should  judge  it 
would  be  about  a  week. 

Q. — Then  the  Exhibition  had  been 
closed  for  about  a  week  when  this  oc- 
currence took  place?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — On  your  oath,  you  swear  that 
positively?  About  a  week  ?  I  am  not 
sticking  you  to  one  day?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — About  a  week.  Would  it  aston- 
ish you  to  find  the  fact  that  th j  'T,h 
was  in  the  very  middle  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion? Where  were  you  last  night  ?  A. 
'—Driving  last   night. 

(3169) 

Q.— -  With  whom  ?  A. — With  the 
two  gentlemen. 

Q. — What  two  gentlemen?  A. — That 
gentleman  sitting  there. 

Q. — Mr.  McPherson  and  Mr.  Price? 
A. — Yes,    sir. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Did  you  go  over  the 
same  route? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Are  you  a  hack  driver 
now?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — For  whom  are  you  driving  ?  A. 
—Mr.   Verral. 

Q. — And  you  were  driving  these  two 
gentlemen?     A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Q. — Talking  to  them?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Talking  about  this  matter  ?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Telling  you  story?  A.  —  Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  them  that  it  was  a 
week  after  the  Exhibition  this  took 
place?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q— Why  didn't  you?  A.— They 
didn't  ask  me. 

Q. — How  did  they  find  out  what  you 
Could  say?  Did  they  ask  you?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q. — Did  they  tell  you  it  was  Mr. 
Stratton  that  you  drove?  Answer  me, 
please?  A. — I  don't  remember  if  they 
did  or  not. 

Q. — Did  they  tell  you  that  you  drove 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stratton?    A.  —  No. 

Q.— Did  they  tell  you  that  you  drove 
Mr.  Stratton?  A.— They  did  not  tell 
me  that  I  did  or  did  not. 

Q  _Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  be- 
fore, when  I  asked  you?  What  did 
you  answer  when  I  asked  you  whether 
they  told  you  you  had  driven  Mr. 
Stratton?  What  did  you  answer?  Do 
you  know  what  you  answered  me  when 
I    asked  you  ?     A.— Yes,   sir. 

Q. — What  did  you  answer  me?  A. — 
I  said  I  did  not  know. 

Q. — Did   you   know    when    yon   ans 
wered  me  in  that  way— did  you  know 
whether  they  had  told  you  that?  Why 
don't   you   answer    me  ?    A. — Well,      1 
never  heard  them  if  they  did. 

Q. — Did  you  know  whether  they 
told  you  that  when  I  asked  you,  and 
you  told  me  you  did  not  know?  Did 
you  really  know?  Why  don't  you  ans- 
wer me?  Why  don't  you  answer  me, 
fairly,   witness? 

(3170) 

Mr.  McPherson:  I  think  he  has 
answered  as  much  as  anybody  can  an- 
swer. 

The  Chancellor:  Let  him  answer  it 
again? 

Mr.  Riddell:  Did  know  whether  they 
had  told  you  or  not  when  you  answered 
me  that  you  did  not  know?  A.  —  No, 
sir. 

Q  _You  did  not  know.  I  see.  Now. 
you  know  the  length  of  time  you  have 
given  me,  without  counting  any  time 
waiting?  You  have  given  me  over  two 
hours  and  a  half  on  your  own  figuring, 
without  any  time  waiting  at  the  Par- 
liament Buildings  at  all.  You  know 
McConkey's?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Often   drive  there?     A. — Yes 

Q.— Could  not  be  mistaken  about  the 
place?    A. — Yes. 


Q. — Know  the  length  of  time  one 
generally  waits  for  a  person  going  in? 
A. — Different   times. 

Q. — Always  a  few  minutes  at  all 
events?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  cannot  now,  standing 
where  you  are,  remember  anything  at 
all  upon  that  day  about  McConkey's? 
A. — No,   sir. 

Q. — Cannot  remember  McConkey's 
at  all.  And  certainly  the  day  that 
you  drove  Mr.  Stratton  you  did  not 
drive  him  there?  A. — Not  that  I  re- 
member of. 

Q. — You  are  perfectly  certain,  are 
you  not?  Are  you  not  certain  now? 
Oh,  answer  me?  A. — Well,  I  am  not 
certain,   sir,   but  I  never  remember  it. 

Q. — You  are  pretty  sure.  Were  you 
discharged  from  Maher's?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — For  what?  Drunkenness?  A. — 
No,  sir,  for  being  late. 

Q. — What?     A. — For  being  late,  sir. 

Q. — For  what  cause?  What  made 
you  late?  A. — Well,  I  was  driving 
private    at    that    time. 

Q. — W'ere  not  you  arrested?  A. — 
Yes,  sir,' I  was  the  last  time. 

Q. — For  drunk  and'disorderly?  A. — 
No,   sir,   for  being  drunk,   sir. 

Q. — How  long  ago  is  that?  A. — 
About  two  weeks  before  Good  Friday. 

Q. — And  how  long  before  you  were 
discharged?  A. — A  few  days  after 
Good  Friday,  sir. 

Q. — And  how  long  before  you  were 
discharged?  A. — I  did  not  go  back 
again  after  that. 

Q. — Because  you  knew  there  was  no 
use  going  back?     A. — Yes. 

Q.— That  put  an  end  to  your  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Maher?    A.— Yes 

Q. — I  do  not  want  to  hurt  your 
feelings  at  all.  But  it  is  not  the  case, 
I  suppose,  that  you  got  drunk  on  that 
day,  and  that  is  why  you  forget  Mc- 
Conkey's?   A. — No,  sir. 

Q.— That  cannot  explain  it?  A.— No. 
sir. 

Q. — Have  you  got  any  explanation 
at  all  why  you  forget  what  happened 
after  you  left  the  warehouse?  Can  you 
explain   it   at   all?     A.— No,   sir. 

Q. — It  just  seems  to  have  gone  from 
your  mind,  so  that  your  mind  is  a  per- 
fect blank  after  that?  You  do  no;  re- 
member going  to  the  Parliament 
Buildings?  A. — No,  sir,  I  do  not  re- 
member exactly  where  I  went  to. 

Q —Where  were  you   the  last   place 
you  remember  being?    A.— At   K 
son's. 
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Q. — And  do  you  remember  leaving 
there?    A. — 1  remember  leaving  there. 

Q. — And  then  it  is  all  a  blank?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Where  were  you  the  last  time 
you  remember  being  alive?  On  King 
street,   or   where? 

Mr.  McPherson:  My  learned  friend 
is  trilling   with   the   witness. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Oh,  no.  I  want  to  get 
his  recollection?  A. — On  what  occa- 
sion? 

Q. — On  that  occasion  after  you  left 
Robertson's?  A. — I  was  alive  all  the 
time. 

Q. — Where  do  you  remember?  Of 
course  you  were  alive  all  the  time. 
Where  do  you  remember?  What  is  the 
last  point  you  remember  being  at  on 
that  day?  A. — The  last  I  remember  is 
driving  away  from  Robertson's. 

Q. — On  King  street?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  after  that  the  whole  thing 
is  a  blank?     A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  do  not  remember  going  to 
the  Parliament  Buildings,  or  to  what 
door  you  went?    A. — No. 

Q. — You  do  not  remember  of  going 
to  the  stables,  nor  what  you  said,  ap- 
parently? A. — I  remember  going  to 
the  stable. 

Q. — But  do  you  remember  what  you 
said  then?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — However,  what  you  did  say  no 
doubt  was  a  truthful  statement  of  what 
had  taken  place — intended  to  be?  A. — 
Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  McPherson: — 

Q. — What  time  do  you  go  on  duty 
in  your  present  employment?  A. — Six 
o'clock,   sir. 

Q—  When?     A.— At  night,   sir. 

(3173) 

Q. — Did  you  go  on  duty  at  six 
o'clock  last  night?  A. — About  ten 
minutes   past  six  when   I   got  there. 

Q. — And  you  have  been  up  all 
night?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  had  any  sleep  since 
the  night  before  last?  A. — Not  since 
yesterday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Surely  you  did  not  keep 
him  out  all  night. 

Mr.  McPherson:  I  will  enlighten  you 
as    much    as    I    can    about   that. 

Q. — What  time  last  night  did  you 
drive  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Price  and 
myself?  Do  you  remember  what  time? 
A. — Half-past  nine  when  I  got  to  King 
and  Bay  streets. 


Q. — And  where  did  you  drive  from 
there?  A. — To  Mr.  Maher's  ohice  on 
Bloor  street. 

Q. — And  what  took  place  there?  A. 
— Well,  you  got  out  and  went  into  the 
office,  sir,  and  in  a  few  minutes  1  was 
called  in  myself. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  who  called 
you  in?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q—  Who?     A.— His  son,   Freddie. 

Q— Who  was  there?  A.— Mr.  Ma- 
her and  Mrs.  Maher  and  his  son  was 
in  the  office. 

Q. — Who  had  the  books  open  there? 
A. — You  and  Mrs.  Maher. 

Q. — Now,  before  we  get  to  the  Ma- 
her stable,  was  there  any  talk  between 
yourself  and  Mr.  Price  and  myself  be- 
fore we   reached   Maher's   stable? 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  have  that. 

The  Chief  Justice:  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  Mr.  McPherson 
and  Mr.    Price  told  him  what  to   say. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  could  only  take  what 
the  witness  said. 

(3174; 

The  Chief  Justice:  He  has  a  right 
to  state  what  did  take  place. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Was  there  any  talk 
with  Mr.  Price  and  myself  before  we 
reached  Maher's  livery  stable?  A. — 
Only  the  directions  you  gave  me. 

Q. — What  was  that?  To  go  up  in 
that  direction?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then  just  tell  me  how  you  came 
to  drive  Mr.  Price  and  myself  last 
night?  A. — Well,  the  bookkeeper  in 
the  office  told  me  there  was  a  gentle- 
man at  the  'phone  wanted  a  carriage, 
and  they  asked  me  to  go. 

Q. — They  asked  for  you  to  be  the 
driver?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Was  that  in  the  office  of  the 
Verral    livery   stable?     A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — Now,  had  you  seen  Mr.  Price 
or  myself  before  you  came  to  pick  us 
up  as  passengers?    A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Now,  when  you  were  at  Maher's 
livery  stable,  did  you  have  any  recollec- 
tion when  you  saw  the  entries  in  the 
books  that  have  been  referred  to  here 
this  morning,  about  who  the  passen- 
gers were  that  you  drove?  Were  you 
able  to  say  then  from  looking  at  the 
books  who  the  passengers  were  that 
you  took  from  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings?    A. — Do  you  mean  last  night? 

Q. — Yes.  A. — Well,  I  remembered 
the  incident  as  soon  as  I  looked  at  the 
book. 

Q. — What  did  you  remember  as  soon 
as  you  looked  at  the  books?  A. — I  re- 
membered I  had  three  people,  sir. 
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Q. — But,  did  you  remember  who 
they  were?  A. — One  of  them  was  Mr. 
Stratton,  and 

The  Chief  Justice:  He  is  asking  you 
if  you  remembered  them. 

(3175) 

Mr.  McPherson:  Did  you  remember 
when  you  looked  at  the  books  who  the 
passengers  were,  or  any  of  them?  A. — 
Well,  I  saw  the  name  in  the  books. 

(J. — Yes.  But  did  you  renumber 
from  what  you  saw  in  the  books  who 
any  of  the  passengers  were?  Did  you 
remember  when  you  were  at  Maher's 
livery  stable,  when  you  saw  the  books, 
who  the  passengers  were,  or  any  of 
them?  A. — Well,  I  think  someone 
said — someone  asked  me  if  I  drove  Mr. 
Stratton  on  that  day. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  who  that 
was?  A. — I  think  it  was  Mr.  Maher. 
I  could  not  say  for  sure. 

Q. — That  agrees  with  my  recollec- 
tion. Then,  how  long  did  you  remain 
at  Maher's  livery  stable  with  Mr.  Price 
and  myself  last  night?  A. — It  could 
not  have  been  ten  minutes. 

Q. — And  did  any  conversation  take 
place  between  you  and  Mr.  Price  and 
myself  when  we  were  at  Maher's  liv- 
ery stable  , except  what  took  place  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maher? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Then,  leaving  the  stable,  where 
did  you  go?  A. — Drove  over  to  your 
residence    at    Meredith   crescent. 

Q. — And  did  I  leave  the  carriage 
there?  But  before  I  come  to  that. 
Was  there  any  conversation  before  I 
left  the  carriage  there?     A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  can  you  say  what  that  was? 
A. — You  asked  me  about  driving  Mr. 
Stratton   on  that  day,   sir. 

Q. — And  what  did  you  say?  A. — I 
said  that  I  remembered  driving — get- 
ting three  people  at  the  Parliament 
Buildings,  and  driving  them  to  Ben- 
nett &  Wright's,  and  then  to  Robert- 
son's on  King  street,  sir,  and  I  had  a 

(3176) 

faint  recollection  of  taking  them  back 
to  the  Parliament  Buildings,  but  I 
could  not  be   sure. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  remain  there 
in  conversation  with  me  in  reference  to 
that  matter — in  front  of  my  residence? 
A. — Between  ten  and  fifteen  minutes 
I   should  judge. 

Q. — Giving  these  details?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Talking  this  matter  over.  Then 
where  did  you  go?  Did  I  leave  the 
place  or  go  into  the  House?     A.  —  I 


could  not  say  whether  you  went  into 
the  house  or  not.  You  left  the  car- 
riage. 

Q. — Did  you  see  me  again  tnat 
night?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q—  And  have  you  seen  me  -.i'lee 
that  until  you  saw  me  in  the  Court 
room  to-day  A. — I  saw  you  in  the 
hallway. 

Q. — To  speak  to?      A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  were  not  talking  to  me?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q. — Then,  have  you  had  any  other 
conversation  with  me  at  any  time  be- 
sides what  you  have  related  in  the 
witness  box  here  to-day?    A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Now,  after  I  left  the  carriage, 
and  you  left  and  turned  away  last 
night,  where  did  you  go?  A. — I  drove 
Mr.  Price  back  to  The  Mail  and  Em- 
pire  Building  again. 

Q. — And  then  where  did  you  go?  A. 
— Went  back   to   the  stable,   sir. 

Q. — And  were  you  on  duty  after 
that?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  about  what  time 
you  got  back  to  the  stable?  A.  —  It 
would  be  about  twenty  minutes  to 
eleven  I  should  think. 

Q. — And  it  was  half  past  nine  when 
you  got  us  as  passengers?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

(3177) 

Q. — Did  you  see  Mr.  Price  after  he 
left  your  carriage  last  night  until  you 
saw  him  at  the  City  Hall  here  to-day? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  see  Mr.  Stratton  when  he 
came  to  the  Hall  to-day?  A.  —  Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Did  anybody  suggest  to  you  that 
that  was  Mr.  Stratton,  or  did  you  know 
him  when  you  saw  him  yourself?  A.— 
I   knew   him   when   I   saw  him   myself. 

Q. — When  you  were  talking  to  my 
learned  friend  Mr.  Riddell  in  cross- 
examination,  ad  giving  him  the  vari- 
ous times  that  were  occupied  on  the 
morning  of  the  nth  September  in  the 
drive  you  have  detailed,  were  you  pro 
fessing  to  speak  as  to  exactly  the  vari- 
ous times?    A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — What  were  you  endeavoring  to 
do  or  to  tell?  A. — Making  it  as  near 
the  time  as  my  recollection  would  en- 
able me. 

Q. — Giving  about  the  time  as  well  is 
your  recollection  would  serve  you? 
A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  drive  Mr.  Stratton  on 
any  other  occasion  than  on  this  day 
while  you  were  at  Maher's  after  that, 
with  any  ladies,  that  you  can  recollect? 
A. — Xo.   sir,  not  that   I   can  recall. 
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Q. — Have  you  a  clear  recollection  of 
what  took  place  on  that  day  as  far  as 
your  memory  has  carried  you,  and  have 
related  it  to-day?  Is  your  memory 
perfectly  clear?     A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q. — And  when  was  it  that  you  left 
Maher's  employ?  A. — I  could  not  say, 
sir.  It  would  be  about  three  months 
or  more  than  three  months  after  that, 
sir.  It  would  be  more  than  three 
months. 

Mr.  Riddell:  There  is  one  matter  I 
was  not  fully  instructed  on.  Where  is 
this  71  Queen's  Park,  that  Mr.  Strat- 
ton  lived  in?  A. — At  the  corner  of — 
right  near  the  corner  of  Victoria  Col- 
lege. 

Q. — Victoria  College  is  to  the  north, 
and  the  house  next  south?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — Now,  how  long  have  you  known 
Mr.  Stratton  to  be  living  there?  Three 
or  four  years  or  how  long?  How 
long  have  you  been  driving  and  pick- 
ing  up    Mrs.    Stratton   there? 

Mr.  McPherson:  He  did  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Please  do  not  interrupt. 

Mr.  McPherson:  I  do  not  think  that 
is  a  fair  question.  The  witness  has 
not  said  anything  that  would  fairly  lead 
my  learned  friend  to  put  that  as  a  ques- 
tion. 

The  Chancellor:  I  think  you  can  leave 
the  witness  alone. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  am  asking  you  for 
how  many  years  have  you  been  picking 
up  Mrs.  Stratton  at  that  place?  A. — 
I  do  not  remember  of  only  picking  her 
up  once  there. 

Q. — How  long  before  this  accasion? 
A. — I  couldn't  tell  whether  it  was  af- 
terwards or  before. 

Q. — You  told  me  that  you  hr.d  pick- 
ed       up        Mrs.  Stratton         there 

(3179) 
before  at  her  house,  71  Queen's  Park, 
didn't  you  ?  Now,  I  want  to  know 
for  how  many  years  that  had  been  go- 
ing on  ?  A. — I  only  picked  her  up 
once. 

Q. — Then  did  }rou  recognize  her  as 
the  same  lady  that  got  into  the  car- 
riage with  Mr.  Stratton  ?  Didn't  you 
recognize  her  at  that  time  as  being  Mrs. 
Stratton  ?  Did  you  or  did  you  not  ? 
A. — Well,  not  the  first  time.  I  did 
not  know  her,  sir. 

Q. — But  after  that  you  knew  her  ? 
You  knew  it  was  the  same  person  ?  A. 
—Yes. 

Q. — Now  would  it  astonish  you  to 
find  that  Mr.  Stratton  never  lived  there 
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in  the  world  ?  Do  you  know  Mr. 
Strathy  ?       A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  hear  that  name  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  know  Mr.  Strathy  livsd 
in  that  house  ?  A. — No,  sir,  I  never 
did. 

Q. — Never  heard  it  ?  You  always 
supposed  Mr.  Stratton  lived  there  ?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Mr  McPherson  :  Do  you  know  Mr. 
Strathy  ?  Any  gentleman  named 
Strathy  ?  A. — I  have  heard  tell  of 
him.        I  do  not  know  him  to  see  him. 

Q. — Are  you  deposing  to  She  tact 
that  the  gentleman  Mr.  Stratton  here 
lived   at   71    Queen's   Park  ? 

Mr.  Riddell  :  He  told  me  so  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Did  you  intend  to 
say  that  this  gentleman  Mr.  Stratton 
lived  at  71  Queen's  Park  ?  A.— So  I 
thought,   sir. 

Q. — You  did  not  know  whether  it 
was  the  fact  or  not  ?  Did  you  know 
whether  it  was  the  same  name, 
Strathy  or  Stratton,  that  lived  at  71 
Queen's  Park  ?  A. — No,  sir,  but  I 
thought  it  was  Stratton. 

(3i8o) 

Q. — Have  you  been  to  71  Queen's 
Park  on  occasions  to  take  anybody  up 
there  as  a  passenger  ?      A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  assumed  that  the  name  oi 
Strathy  was  Stratton  ?      A. — Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  He  is  evidently  un- 
der a  misapprehension. 

Donald  Q.  McCullough,  sworn.  Ex- 
amined by  Mr.  McPherson  : — 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation  ?  A. — 
Accountant. 

Q. — Residing  in  Toronto  ?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Are  you  the  Secretary  of  the 
Bennett  &  Wright  Co.  ?      A.— Yes,  -ir. 

Q. — And  have  charge  of  the  Office 
there  ?       A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  your  books  here  that 
you  have  been  asked  to  produce  ?  A. 
— Well,  we  have  a  lot  of  books.  You 
did  not  specify  any  particular  books. 
There  is  a  cart-load  of  them. 

Q. —  1    did    not   want   a   cart-load, 
want  the  books  that  will  show  the  Hon. 
J.  R.  Stratton's  account  in  September, 
1902  ?       A. — I  can  tell  you  that  now. 

Q. — What  can  you  tell  ?  Have  3'OU 
any  books  here  or  have  you  looked  it 
up  ?  A. — I  can  tell  you  anything  about 
the  account.  I  can  tell  you  anything 
you  like  to  know,  and  then  we  can 
produce   the  books   if  you   wish. 

,Q. — I  would  prefer  to  have  the 
books  here. 

A. — I  can  tell  you.  There  are  only 
two  items.  They  do  not  take  very 
long. 
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Q.— Tell  me  then  ?  A.— Well,  in 
what  way  ? 

Q. — Tell  me  the  two  items  you  have 

(3181) 

referred  to  ?  A. — Well,  simply  that 
Mr.  Stratton  got  work  done  in  Peter- 
borough at  his  house  by  our  fi.m  and 
it  was  paid  in  two  instalments. 

Q. — And  were  you  doing  work  for 
him  undfer  contract  ?  A.— Under  con- 
tract. 

Q. — When  was  that  contract  in  ex- 
istence ?  A. — During  the  last  year.  1 
could  not  say.      I  did  not  look  that  up. 

Q. — Were  the  payments  before  or 
after  September,  1902  ?  A. — The  first 
payment  was  made  in  December.  1 
did  not  look  up  the  contract  particular- 
ly. 

Q. — December  of  what  year  ?  A.— 
Last  year — 1902. 

Q. — And  when  was  the  work  done  ? 
Through  the  summer  or  last  year  ?  A. 
— Along  through   the   summer. 

Q. — And  autumn  of  last  year  ?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Mr.  Stratton  ?  A. 
—I  do  not  know  Mr.  Stratton  person- 
ally— no. 

Q- — Do  you  know  him  to  see  him? 
A. — I  do  now. 

Q. — Do  you  see  him  here  to-day  ? 
A. — I  saw  Mr.  Stratton  here  to-day. 

Q. — Do  you  see  him  here  now  ?  A. 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  see  him  at  your 
place  of  business  ?  A. — I  saw  him  this 
winter. 

Q — Any  other  time  than  this  winter0 
A.— No,  I  could  not  say  that  I  did.  He 
might  have  been,  but  it  did  not  come 
under  my  notice. 

Q-. — He  might  have  been  without  it 
coming  under  your  notice  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — What  was  the  work  you  were 
doing  at  Peterborough  for  him  ?    A.— 

(3182) 

Plumbing  and  heating  in  the  house. 

The  Chancellor  :  Is  it  important  to 
go  into  that  ?  The  first  payment  was 
in    December. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  Who  were  the  peo- 
ple who  would  be  in  your  warerooms 
in  the  middle  of  September,  1902  ?  A. 
— I  would  not  like  to  say.  There  are 
quite  a  number  connected  with  the  es 
tablishment.       I  would  not  say. 

Q. — Will  your  books  show  who  were 
the  employees  or  people  employed  as 
salesmen  in  the  show  rooms  in  Sep- 
tember, 1902?  A.— There  are  a  num- 
ber. Our  books  of  course  would 
show  who  our  salesmen  are. 


Q. — And  who  they  were  at  that 
time  ?  A. — Well,  we  have  no  record 
to  show  who  would  be  a  salesman  at 
that  time.  There  are  a  good  many 
connected  with  the  establishment  who 
would  be  selling  goods. 

Q. — And  showing  goods  ?  A. — We 
have  four  or  five  different  foreman  and 
all  the  clerks  in  the  office  sell  goods. 

Q. — They  would  leave  their  desks  to 
go  and  show  goods  to  anybody  ?  A. 
—There  are  certain  clerks  who  would. 
If  the  foreman  happened  to  be  out  or 
the  superintendent. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of 
the  people  whose  duty  it  is  to  show 
goods  in  the  show  rooms,  to  people 
who  were  there,  in  September,  1902 ? 
A. — Would  you  say  what  department"'' 
There  are  different  departments. 

Q. — I  cannot  tell  you  ?      A. — There 
is    the    fixtures   department     and     the 
plumbing    department.      1    do    not    1 
member.     There  are  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent  departments   in   the   business — 

4  or  5- 

Q. — Will  you  give  me  the  names 
of        those        that         are         in        the 

(3183) 

departments?       A. — I    could    give    you 
the  heads  of  the  departments. 

Q.— That  will  do?  A.— There  is  Mr. 
Leech,  the  head  of  the  gas-fixtures  de- 
partment. 

Q. — He  is  head  of  what?  A. — He  is 
manager  of  the  gas  fixtures  department. 
And  Mr.  George  Kay  of  the  electric 
department,  and  Mr.  S.  S.  Clark,  man- 
ager of  the  heating  and  ventilating. 
And  Geo.  Clapperton  superintend  .Hi 
of  the  plumbing. 

Q. — Anybody  else?  A. — H.  Fitzsim- 
mons  is  the  assistant  superintendent. 
He  might  sell  goods.  And  Mr.  Joseph 
Wright  of  course,  he  is  the  Managing- 
Director   of   the   Company. 

Q. — Then,  which  of  those  depart- 
ments would  it  be  that  Mr.  Stratton 
had  the  contract  with?  A. — He  had 
the  most  to  do  with  Mr.  Geo.  Clapper- 
ton,   the  superintendent    of    plumbing. 

Q. — It  was  a  plumbing  contract  at 
Peterborough?  A. — Plumbing  and 
heating. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Mr.  Howarth  is  here 
now.  the  receiving   teller. 

The  Chancellor  :  Do  you  wish  to 
ask    Mr.    McCullough    anything? 

Mr.    Riddell  :     No.    my    Lord. 

Frank  R.  Howarth,  recalled  by  Mr. 
Ritchie  : 

Q. — You  are  the  receiving  tell. 
the  Ontario  Bank?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  got  your  teller's  blot- 
ter with  you?     A. — Yes,  sir,  this  is  it. 
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Q. — Turn  up  to  the  nth  September, 
1902?    A. — I  have  it  here. 

Q. — There  was  a  deposit  made  we  a 
told  on  that  day  of  a  sum  of  $900.  Do 
you  made  your  deposits  in  your  book 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — So  that  you  could  tell  about  the 
time  of  day  I  suppose  that  any  particu- 
lar  deposit  was   received?    A. — Yes. 

Q. — Now  this  is  the  item  of  $900? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — There  is  only  one  item?  A. — 
That  is  all. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  That  is  on  the 
nth. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  On  the  nth  Septem- 
ber. 

Q. — From  the  place  where  you  find 
the  entry  of  the  $900  in  this  blotter, 
what  time  of  day  would  you  say  that 
was  ?  A. — I  should  say  about  half- 
past  2. 

Q. — And  how  do  you  fix  that  ? 
Where  would  half  of  your  work  for 
the  day  come?  A. — About  here,  (in- 
dicating.) 

Q. — Then  I  suppose  they  rush  in 
more  in  the  afternoon?  A. — Between 
2  and  3,  about  one-half  of  the  deposits 
of  the  day  come  in. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  every  day, 
is  it?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  So  that  you  should 
say,  if  you  were  asked  to  state  fairly 
what  time — you  would  say  half-past  2, 
would  be  a  fair  time  to  put  it?  A. — 
Yes,   sir. 

Q. — It  is  quite  clear  it  was  not  made 
in  the  morning?     A. — It  is  quite  clear. 

Q. — Do  you  think  it  might  have 
been  later  than  half-past  2?  A. — I 
would  not  swear  to  that,  but  I  should 
judge  about  half-  past  2. 

(3i85) 

Q.— That  is  all. 

Cross-examined    by    Mr.    Riddell  : 

Q. — There  is  no  certainty  at  all  as 
to  the  number  of  deposits  which  come 
in  the  morning  and  those  in  the  after- 
noon? What  you  are  speaking  of  is 
what  usually  happens?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — But  nobody  can  tell  unless  he 
has  some  recollection  of  it  whether 
a  deposit  is  made  in  the  morning  or 
the  afternoon?  It  might  happen  a 
large  number  of  deposits  were  made 
in  the  morning,  might  it  not?  A. — 
Yes. 

Q. — And  it  might  happen  that  more 
than  half  of  the  deposits  are  made  in 
the  moirning?  A. — It  might  happen 
that  way.  but 

Mr,  Riddell  :     It  may  happen. 


Mr.   Ritchie  :     Do  not  stop  the  wit- 
ness. 
The    Chancellor  :     Let    us    get    on. 

(3186) 

Mr.  Riddell  :  You  have  no  recol- 
lection at  all  about  this?  A. — Of 
this    special    deposit — no,    sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  it  was  you 
who  took  it  in?    A. — I  do. 

Q. — How  do  you  know  it  was  you 
that  took  it  in?  A. — My  initial  is  on 
the  slip. 

Q- — By  loking  at  the  original  slip? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — That    original   slip   I     think    you 
have  not  got  have  you?     A. — No. 
_  Q- — Have  not  got  it  at  all?     A. — No, 
sir. 

Q. — Then  all  you  can  say  is,  judg- 
ing by  the  look  of  it,  the  probabilities 
are  this  went  in  in  the  afternoon,  but 
you  cannot  be  absolutely  certain?  Is 
that  what  you  would  say?  A. — I  would 
say  it  came  in  in  the  afternoon. 

Q. — That  is  what  the  probabilities 
are,  that  is  your  judgment,  but  what 
I  am  asking  you  is,  can  you  be  ab- 
solutely certain  it  came  in  the  after- 
noon?   A. — I  could  not  swear  positive- 

ly. 

Q. — The  probabilities  are,  according 
to  your  judgment,  that  that  is  the 
time,  but  there  is  no  certainty  of  it? 
A. — No.  sir. 

The  Chancellor  :  If  anyone  swore 
he  was  present,  and  that  it  was  in  the 
morning,  would  you  be  able  to  con- 
tradict him,  from  that  book?  A. — No, 
I  could  not. 

Q. — Did  you  make  any  distinction 
during  the  Exhibition  time?  I  under- 
stand this  was  Exhibition  time.  I  am 
not  sure  about  that.  It  is  said  this 
was  Exhibition  time.  Is  there  any 
difference  in  the  manner  in  which 
banking  is  done  during  the  rush  of 
the   Exhibition?     A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — On  particular  days  and  so  on? 
A. — >No,  sir. 

(3i87) 

Q- — That  does  not  affect  the  man- 
ner of  making  the  deposits?    A. — No. 

Q. — The  bulk  of  them,  as  a  rule,  is 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  day?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

The  Chancellor:  I  suppose,  Mr. 
Howarth,  this  will  be  your  last  ap- 
pearance in  Court. 

Witness:  I  suppose  I  am  through 
now. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  I  may  say  that  is  all 
the  evidence  I  have  to  call,  my  Lords. 
There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  do.  I  do 
not   think   any    witness   will   be   nec:S- 
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sary  probably.  I  have  not  examined 
the  accounts  with  Ames  &  Company — 
I  do  not  suppose  anything  will  turn 
upon  it — to  verify  the  fact  that  the  de- 
posit was  made  on  that  day,  and  of  cer- 
tain bills. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  can  tell  my  learned 
friend  about  that.  The  investigation 
was  made,  and  the  deposit  slip  is  down 
at  Ames,  showing  twelve  one  hundred 
dollar  bills  deposited  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  If  that  is  so,  I  have 
nobody  to   call. 

The  Chancellor:  That  is  by  Mr. 
Buckingham? 

Mr.  Riddell:  Yes. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  If  that  is  so,  there  is 
no  witness  to  be  called.  My  learned 
friend  says  it  is  so.  I  will  make  the 
inquiry. 

The  Chancellor:  You  will  produce 
your  slip,  show  it  to  Mr.  Ritchie,  and 
that  will   end  it? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  Yes,  my  Lord.  There 
is  only  one  thing,  what  Mr.  Bartlett 
is  searching  for.     Nothing  I  am  satis- 
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fled  will  turn  upon  that.  I  will  in- 
vestigate that  this  afternoon  with  him. 

The  Chancellor:  Now,  that  being  so, 
what  have  you  to  say,  Mr.  Johnston  or 
Mr.  Riddell?  Have  you  anything  to 
say? 

Mr.  Riddell:  There  is  that  matter 
which  young  man  Green  swore  to.  He 
is  utterly  mistaken.  I  suppose  we 
will  have  to  get  a  witness. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  There  is  one  matter.  I 
do  not  know  whether  your  Lordships 
will  consider  it  of  any  importance.  The 
bank  book  of  Crossin  was  produced, 
the  $900,  was  deposited,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Johnston:  It  was  not  entered  up. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  It  was  not  withdrawn 
that   day. 

The  Chancellor:  How  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  It  might  have  been  put 
in  and  chequed  out  that  day. 

Mr.  Riddell:  It  did  not  appear  to  be. 

Mr.  Ritchie:  There  is  nothing  to 
show  it  was  chequed  out  on  that  day. 
or  for  many  days  afterwards. 

Mr.  Riddell:  The  bank  book  had 
not  been  entered  up.  The  last  time 
it  was  produced  it  was  made  up. 

The  Chancellor:  Nothing  turns  upon 
that? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Then  1  pal  in  a 
cheque  to  W.  E.  Buckingham  from  H. 
O.Hara,  dated  the  10th  September. 
1902,    completing   that    transaction. 

The  Chancellor:  T  understand  Mr. 
Ritchie  says  there  is  nothing  in  that. 


Mr.  Ritchie:  Well,  I  have  not  seen 
that.     It  may  as  we'd  be  put  in.     I  do 
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not  want  it  proved.  I  will  accept  that. 
I  will  assume  that  is  the  cheque. 
(Marked  Exhibit  90.)  Of  course,  I 
want  to  satisfy  myself  these  were  one 
hundred  dollar  bills  that  went  into 
Ames. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Then  I  put  in  as  Ex- 
hibit 85  the  issue  of  the  "Globe"  of 
Friday,  January  30th,  containing  the 
full  report. 

The  Chancellor:  I  thought  that  was 
in. 

The  Chief  Justice:  That  was  put  in 
this   morning. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  did  not  know  that 
it  has  been  officially  noted  by  your 
Lordships. 

The   Chief  Justice:    Oh.   yes. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  suppose  I  am  put- 
ting in  the  evidence  now  I  have  in  re- 
buttal, of  anything  that  requires  clear- 
ing up.  I  understand  they  have  noth- 
ing. I  suppose  I  am  putting  in  just 
what  is  pertinent,  anything  that  re- 
quires to  be  expalined.  You  have 
nothing  to  call  except  the  banking 
statement? 

Mr.  Ritchie:  That  is  all.  My  learn- 
ed friend  wants  to  have  two  papers  put 
in. 

Mr.  McPherson:  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  detached  copies  :>f 
the  papers  I  wish  to  put  in.  They  are 
the  papers  containing  the  speech  de- 
livered by  the  Honourable  the  Premier 
at  Newmarket,  I  think,  on  the  4th  or 
5th  October,  1902,  and  another 

The  Chancellor:  Is  that  speaking 
about  coalition? 

Air.  McPherson:  No.  It  is  what  is 
called  the  fight  speech,  where  the 
word  "fight"  was  spelled  out.  and  the 
other  one  is  a  report  of  a  speech  de- 
livered by  the   Premier  at    Kincardine. 

(3190) 

on  either  the  24th  or  25th  February. 
1903. 

Mr.  Johnston:  That  would  not  be 
evidence  here. 

Mr.  McPherson:  We  have  not  rais- 
ed any  objection  to  his  proving  his  in 
that    way. 

The  Chancellor:  I  suppose  you  can 
put  them  in.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
are.  They  have  not  vet  been  referred 
to.  except  one  speech. 

Mr.  McPherson:  The  other  is  where 
the  Premier  calculates  ou  the  majority 
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he  will  have  as  the  result  of  the  bye- 
elections,  the  contention  being  that 
in  doing  so  he  was  includig  Manitoulin 
on  the  Government  side.  Now.  I 
have  a  witness  from  the  Walker  House. 

The  Chancellor:  I  thought  Mr. 
Ritchie  said  he  was  all  through. 

Mr.  McPherson:  I  did  not  hear  ex- 
actly what  was  going  on.  It  is  a 
short  matter,  to  prove  one  date. 

The  Chancellor:  Very  well,  put  him 
in. 

Thomas  Horder,  sworn.  F.xamined 
by  Mr.  McPherson: — 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation?  A. — 
Bookkeeper. 

Q. — At  the  Walker  House  in  To- 
ronto?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  the  register  of  the 
Walker  House  here  for  the  month  oi 
January.    1903?     A. — Yes,    sir. 

Q.— Will  you  turn  to  the  13th.  Jan- 
uary, please,  registration  of  Dr.  Ar- 
thur. I  think  it  is.  R.  H.  Arthur, 
Sudbury,  on  the  13th  January.  Was 
Dr.  Arthur  at  the  Walker  House  on 
the  I2th  January?    A. — I  presume  so. 

Q. — Was  he  there  on  the  1.2th?  A.— 
I  could  not  say.  I  have  not  looked  it 
up. 

(3191) 

Q. — Look  through  the  register  and 
see  if  was  was  there  on  the  12th.  as 
well  as  on  the  13th?  A. — I  do  not  see 
his  name,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  say  he  was  not  there? 

Mr.  Riddell:  He  does  not  say  so. 

(3102) 

Mr.  McPherson  :  His  name  is  not 
in  the  register  ?  A. — No. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Dr.  Arthur  did 
not  claim  to  be  here  on  the  12th  ex- 
actly. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  He  said  there  were 
two  days,  following  each  other. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  cannot  say  if 
he  was  here  on  the  12th. 

'Mr.  McPherson  :  There  is  no  entrv 
to  show  he  was  there  on  the  12th,  is 
there  ?  A. — No. 

Q — What  does  the  entry  on  the  13th 
show  in  reference  to  Dr.  Arthur  ?  A. 
— He  arrived  for  breakfast. 

Q. — And  was  assigned  ?  A.—  To 
room  10. 

Q. — Had  he  been  in  that  room  be- 
fore the  13th  January — I  mean  for  a 
day  or  two  ?  A. — Not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

Q. — How  long  did  Dr.  Arthur  re- 
main there  ?  A. — I  do  not  know.  I 
could  tell  by  our  ledger. 


Q. — You  have  not  your  ledger  here? 
A.— No. 

Q. — However,  it  is  not  material. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Riddell  : — 

Q. — You  mean  there  is  nothing  to 
show  he  was  there  on  the  12th.  H'ei 
may  have  been  there  for  anything,  you 
know  ?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — That  is  all  you  can  say?  That 
is   all. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Now,  is  that  all  ?  Am 
I    to   go   on   now  ? 

Mr.  McPherson  :  That  is  all  I  have 
now. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Have  you  anything 
more  beyond  the  bank  statements,  Mr. 
Ritchie  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  No. 

(3193") 

Charles  E.  Tweedie,  sworn.  Exam- 
ined by  Mr.  Johnston  : — 

Q. — What  is  your  position  ?  A. — Ob- 
server in  the  meteorological  service. 

And  you  keep  a  record  of  the  weath- 
er ?  A. — Yes,   sir. 

Q. — An  official  record  ?  A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Which  you  are  required  to  keep 
by  law.  You  are  in. the  civil  service 
of  Ontario  to  that  extent  ?  A. — Under 
the  Dominion   Government. 

Q. — Have  you  the  records  of  the 
nth  September  last  ?  A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — From  8  o'clock  to  1  o'clock  will 
you  tell  us  the  state  of  the  weather, 
on  the  9th  September,  from  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  1  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  ?  A. — It  was  raining. 

Q. — Continuously  ?  A— Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Heavy  ?  A.— Heavy  at  times. 

The  Chancellor  :  Raining  heavily  in 
Toronto  ?  A. — Heavily  at  times. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  At  other  times  ?  A.— 
Light  but  still  showery. 

Q_Was  there  any  cessation  be- 
tween 8  o'clock  and  1.40  by  your  re- 
cord ?  A. — No.  sir. 

q. — None-  Now.  will  you  just  show 
how  you  get  at  the  continuance  of  the 
rain  ?  Is  this  it.  the  9th  ?  May  we  have 
this  sheet  ?  A. — No,  I  have  to  keep 
it  on  record. 

Q.— How  much  fell  during  that  per- 
iod, until  1.40  ?  A.— About  half  an 
inch. 

Q. — There  was  over  half  an  inch  of 
rain  fell  that  forenoon  ?  A.— Until  1.40. 

(3194) 

Q— Would  that  be  considered  a 
heavy  down-pour  ?      A. — Fairly  heavy. 

Q.— Now,  you  have  on  this  sheet 
which  you  produce,  pencil  marks  ?  A. 
— Yes,   sir. 
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Q. — What  are  they  made  with  ?  A. 
— That  was  the  curve  of  the  electric 
rain  gauge,  and  there  are  two  hands 
on  it.  One  contains  the  quantity  and 
the  other  the  time  it  began  and  the 
time  it  ceased. 

Q. — So  that  the  marks  would  show  a 
continuance  up  to  what  hour  ?  A. — 
Up  to  the  hour  it  ceased. 

Q  —  When  would  that  be,  according 
to  this  report  ?  A. — According  to 
that   report  up  to  about    1.40. 

Q. — So  that  you  had  continuous  rain 
during  the  whole  of  that  time  ?  A.— 
Yes. 

Q. — And  you  also  had  a  very  severe 
thunderstorm  during  that  period,  ac- 
cording to  your  record  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  you  remember  the  day  of 
the  Exhibition  ?  A. — No,  sir,  I  do 
not. 

Q. — You  do  not  remember  that  ?  A. 
—No. 

The  Chancellor  :  A  severe  thunder- 
storm that  day,  on  the  9th  ?  A. — Yes. 
sir. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Do  you  remember 
about  what  hour  in  the  morning  it  was 
heaviest  ?       A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Looking  at  your  record,  which 
would  show  the  heaviest  ?  A. — Well, 
from  7  o'clock  to  8. 

Q. — Then  from  8  to  9  does  it  still 
show  raining  ?      A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And,  according  to  your  meas- 
urements of  rainfall,  between  8  and  9, 

(3195) 

was  there  a  heavy  rainfall  ?  A. — 
There  was  the   13th  of  an  inch. 

Q. — Would  that  be  much  for  an 
hour  ?  A. — Yes,  that  would  be  a  fair- 
ly heavy  rain. 

Q. — Then  from  0  to  10,  can  you  tell 
us  what  your  rainfall  was  ?      A. — .01. 

Q  —  Small  ?       A.— Small— very  light. 

Q. — And  from  10  to  11  ?      A. — .06. 

Q. — And  from  11  to  12  ?  A. — Just 
a  trace. 

Q. — And  can  you  say  how  it  was 
in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  ?  A. — 
Fairly  heavy  again  from  12  to  1. 

Q. — Then  how  about  the  afternoon  ? 
A. — The  afternoon  would  be  overcast 
and  cool. 

Q. — It  sort  of  cleared  up  more  or 
less  ?      A. — Yes. 

Q— Do  you  remember  a  day  of  the 
Exhibition  of  last  year  being  practical- 
ly spoilt  by  the  wet  weather  ?  A. — 
I  do  not,   sir. 

Q. — Now.  taking  your  record  From  8 
o'clock  until  10  or  it,  is  it  a  day  that 
people  would  be  wandering  up  and 
down  the  streets  without  anv  object  or 
would  there  be  too  much  rain  for  that? 

Mr.  McPherson  :  I  object. 


The  Chancellor  :  I  suppose  he  can 
hardly  say  that. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  want  to  get  at  the 
amount  of  rain.  Would  there  be  suf- 
ficient rain — 

The  Chancellor  :  Would  it  be  un.om- 
fortable  on  the  streets  ?  A.— 1  should 
judge  so — yes. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Unless  they  had  to  go 
some  place. 

(3196) 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McPherson: 

Q. — Now,  just  look  between  7  and 
8.  Where  does  the  record  begin? 
When  did  the  storm  appear  to  have 
begun?    A. — About  6.05  it  commenced. 

Q. — a.m.?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  it  lasted  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  force  until  about  what  time? 
A. — It  was  showery  the  whole  time. 

Q. — Up  to  what  time  on  your  chart? 
A. — Until  a  little  after  half-past  8  or 
twenty  minutes  to  9. 

Q. — Just  show  that  to  their  Lord- 
ships to  show  the  comparison.  That  is 
the  way  it  is  marked,  my  Lords.  A 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  rainfall 
on  that  day  was  between  6.50.  would 
it  be?    A.— About  6.45. 

Q. — And  8.30?  A.  And  20  minutes 
to  9. 

Q. — There  was  hardly  any  shower  at 
all   between  8.40  and  10?     A. — .01. 

Q. — A  slight  drizzle?     A. — Yes. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Between  what 
hours?     A. — Between  9  and  10. 

Q. — Then,  at  10  o'clock,  for  2  or  3 
minutes,  or  3  or  4  minutes,  there  is  a 
little  more?  A. — .06.  There  would  be 
a  half   an   hour. 

Q. — Then  there  is  some  more  rain. 
That  is  not  as  heavy  evidently  as  the 
other,  is  it?     A. — No,  hardly. 

Q. — Then,  it  clears  up,  when?  A. — 
The  mark  is  faint  there.  It  shows  it 
is   still   raining. 

Q. — Drizzling  a  little  bit?     A. — Y>  - 

Q. — Then  it  goes  on  and  gets  a  lit- 
tle bit  heavier  about  12  o'clock  for  a 
few  minutes?    A. — Yes. 

(3197) 

Q. — Then  it  lightens?  A. — No.  it 
goes  on  up  until  1   o'clock. 

The  Chancellor:  Fairly  heavy  be- 
tween 12  and  1. 

Mr.  McPherson:  Where  were  these 
observations  taken?  A. — In  Queen's 
Park. 

Q. — From  the  reports,  can  you  speak 
with  positiveness  where  rain  was  fall- 
ing, from  the  Queen's  Park — during 
what  radius?  A.— Pretty  much  all 
the  surrounding  neighborhood. 
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Q. — Do  you  know?  You  have  seen 
1  suppose  frequent  showers  almost  on 
one  side  of  the  road  and  dry  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road?  A. — Yes,  very 
light  showers. 

Q. — Not  an  uncommon  thing  at  all 
for  this  time  of  the  year?  A. — I  would 
not  like  to  say. 

Q. — What  is  your  experience?  A. — 
It  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls. 

Q. — Look  at  your  chart.  That  rain 
all  fell  before  9  o'clock?  A. — I  should 
say  it  would  be  fairly  general,  because 
the  rain  continued  so  long.  Had  it 
only  lasted     2  or  3  minutes 

Q. — It  would  be  fairly  general  be- 
tween 6.45  and  8.30?  A. — Yes,  fairly 
general  I  should  say  the  whole  fore- 
noon. 

Q. — Take  up  until  8.30  first.  Be- 
tween 6.45  and  8.30  it  would  be  fairly 
general?     A. — Yes. 

Q. — Then,  all  your  sheets  show  ap- 
parently the  drizzle  until  about  10 
o'clock?  I  am  speaking  from  your 
chart?  A. — As  I  tell  you.  there  was 
light  rain — still  raining. 

Q. — But  it  might  have  been  confined 
to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Queen's  Park?  A. — That  light  rain 
might — yes. 

Q. — You  cannot  say.  And  whether 
the  shower  that  came  down  at  10 
o'clock  extended  beyond  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Queen's  Park  you 
cannot  say?  A. — I  can  only  give  it  as 
we  have  it  here. 

(3198) 

Q. — It  is  a  matter  of  judgment.  You 
cannot  say  as  to  that.  How  far  is  the 
Observatory  in  Queen's  Park,  where 
these  observations  were  taken,  from 
the  Exhibition  Grounds?  A. — I  can- 
not estimate  it. 

Q. — Approximately.  about  three 
miles?  A. — Really,  I  couldn't  say.  I 
am   not   a   judge    of   distance    at   all. 

Q. — It  would  take  you  half  an  hour 
or  better  to  go?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Even  on  the  street  cars?  A.  — 
Yes. 

Q. — It  would  not  be  an  unusual  thing 
at  all,  would  it.  for  it  to  be  raining  in 
one  place,  and  be  quite  dry  three  miles 
away,  at  that  time  of  the  year?  A. — 
I  think  it  would  greatly  depend  upon 
the    character    of   the    storm. 

Q. — And  as  to  that  you  cannot  tell 
with  definiteness,  as  to  whether  it  was 
raining  at  the  Exhibition  Grounds  af 
ter  nine  o'clock  or  not.  that  day  ?  A. — 
I  should  say  it  was,  but  I  could  not  say 
positively. 


Q. — And  you  have  no  knowledge,  if 
you  were  not  there  ?  A. — I  was  not 
there. 

The  Chancellor:  Had  it  the  charac- 
ter of  a  storm  that  was  general?  A.— 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — General  all  over  the  city?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

The  Chancellor:  Anything  more,  Mr. 
Johnston? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Not  for  the  moment, 
my  Lord.  As  to  the  matter  of  Green's 
testimony,  we  are  prepared  to  meet 
that,  by  the  ladies  who  drove — two  of 
them,  who  will  depose  that 

Mr.  MacPherson:  I  do  not  think 
my  learned  friend  should  state  that. 

(3199) 

The  Chancellor:  Can  you  have  them 
at  two   o'clock. 

Mr.  Johnston:  We  would  have  to 
telegraph  to  Peterborough.  The  evi- 
dence is  new,  not  that  it  is  at  all  sur- 
prising.    We  can  clear  it  up. 

The  Chief  Justice:  You  can  take 
them  on  Wednesday,  so  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  our  arrangements  about 
the  argument  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Johnston:  If  my  learned  friends 
are  going  to  insist  upon  relying  uoon 
Green's  testimony  in  any  way,  and  ar- 
guing from  that. 

The  Chancellor:  You  had  better  have 
them  here  on  Wednesday. 

The  Chief  Justice:  We  cannot  run 
the  risk  of  having  a  long  cross-exami- 
nation, infringing  on  the  time  we  have 
set  apart  for  the  argument. 

The  Chancellor:  What  time  do  you 
suggest,   then." 

Mr.  Johnston:  If  my  learned  friends 
insist  upon  relying  upon  the  testimony 
of  Green  as  a  factor  in  the  case  at  all, 
then  it  will  be  necessary  to  produce 
the  three  witnesses.  One  of  the  ladies 
lives  in  Winnipeg,  and  the  other  two 
in   Peterborough. 

The  Chancellor:  You  were  speaking 
about  delay.     We  do  not  want  that. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  do  not  want  it, 
either:  I  will  have  them  here  befora 
the  argument.  There  will  be  no  de- 
lay. Your  Lordship  will  seethis  was 
something  we  could  not  anticipate. 

The  Chancellor:  We  do  not  direct 
anything  about  that.  You  will  use 
your  own  judgment.  This  evidence  is 
in,  and  it  stands,  and  you  may  assume 
it  will  be  used. 

(3200) 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Then  we  will  have 
to  deal  with  it.  I  did  not  know  what 
position  my  learned  friends  might  take. 
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The  Chancellor  :  Then  when  will 
you  be  ready?    Wednesday? 

Mr.  Johnston  :     I  will  just  see. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then,  say  two 
o'clock  on  Wednesday.  That  will  give 
plenty  of  time  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  We  can  let  your 
Lordships  know  before  hand,  if  there 
is  any  change  in  that. 

The  Chancellor  :     Very  well. 

Mr.  Riddell  :  On  consultation,  we 
may  not  think  it  necessary  to  call  any- 
one. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  We  desire  to  con- 
sult together  in  the  matter.  What  do 
you   say? 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  We  cannot  say  any- 
thing. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  will  stand  now, 
unless  there  is  an  intimation  from  you, 
untill  two  o'clock  on  Wednesday. 

Then,  we  hope  you  will  condense 
your  arguments  into  two  days.  We  will 
sit  a  little  later  if  necessary  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  so  as  to  make 
an  end  of  it  on  Friday  night,  if  we  can. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Unless  some  discus- 
sion develops  along  the  line  of  argu- 
ment. 

The  Chancellor  :  There  is  no  Jury 
to  appeal  to.     The  facts  are  hard  facts. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  There  is  of  course 
a  very  important  Jury,  the  members  of 
the   Royal  Commisison,  to  appeal   to. 


What  I  think  is  this.  It  being  a 
question  of  summing  up  on  both  sides, 
and  presenting  facts,  there  will  be  no 
great  difficulty  arising  from  a  legal 
standpoint,  requiring  reference  of  that 
kind. 

(3201) 

The  Chancellor  :  There  is  no  law 
in  the  matter  as  far  as  I  can  see.  All 
the  law  has  been  disposed  of  as  we 
went  along. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Then,  I  think  per- 
haps this  afternoon  I  can  inform  your 
Lordships  as  to  whether  or  not  it  will 
be  necessary  to  meet  Green's  eviden  e. 
In  that  event  your  Lordships  may  mafce 
arrangements  until  Thursday  morning. 
If  I  can  I  will  let  your  Lordships  know 
this  afternoon  whether  or  not  we  think 
it  proper  to  call  the  evidence  in  reply 
to  this  man  Green. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then  we  had  bet- 
ted let  it  stand  adjourned  until  two 
o'clock  on  Wednesday,  unless  we  get 
an  intimation  that  that  is  not  neces- 
sary, in  which  event  it  will  stand  un- 
til Thursday. 

Then  just  adjourn  until  next  week. 

(Adjourned  at  12.25  Pm-  until  next 
week.) 
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(1) 
EXHIBIT  1. 

Beeton,  August  10th,  1902. 


Mr.  Thomas  Gamey,  Gore  Bay. 
My  Dear  Gamey: 

In  accordance  with  our  conversation 
I  saw  the  present  acting  manager  and 
talked  over  our  arrangement  and  ex- 
plained the  whole  matter  as  arranged 
between  us,  and  it  was  entirely  satis- 
factory, and  steps  will  be  taken  to 
carry  out  the  deal  fully,  and  I  am  now 
prepared  to  say  that  you  will  receive 
better  treatment  than  you  expected 
you  will  be  given  certain  powers  that 
will  place  you  in  a  position  that  you 
could  not  otherwise  occupy,  and  I  will 
assist  you  so  no  other  will  care  to,  PP-- 
pose  you  with  any  chance  of  success. 
In  the  meantime  be  shaping  things  and 
paving  the  way;  you  know  how  to 
manoeuvre,  and  I  will  be  fixing  things 
here  for  you-  I  wish  you  would  send 
me  further  pointers  as  we  talked,  and 
I  will  pull  things  in  line  to  suit  and 
we  can  pull  together  now,  as  we  can 
pull  so  as  to  make  some  money.  I  can 
tell  you  how  we  can  make  a  good  nail 
at  Once  now,  you  being  an  outsider 
and  a  Conservative,  having  agents  and 
friends  in  Algoma  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
you  can  find  out  certain  important  in- 
formation that  will  be  sufficient  to  ans- 
wer the  purpose  desired-  Tou  can  com- 
municate it  privately  to  me,  and  I  can 
pass  it  on  to  the  proper  place.  No  one 
can  ever  learn  the  origin  of  the  inform- 
ation, and  that  will  make  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  three,  and  you  can  be  more  lib- 
eral with  funds  when  they  are  thus 
easily  got.  Get  all  Information  as  soon 
as  possible  and  state  figures,  value  of 
same  and  it  can  be  had  quick  sure-    If 

(2) 

I  was  situated  like  you  I  could  pick 
up  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  soon, 
and  no  one  would  ever  dream  of  you  or 
me  in  the  matter.  It's  a  snap  worth 
trying  for.  Let  me  hear  from  you  scon 
as  possible,  so  I  can  shape  things  In 
time.     Address  all  my  letters  to  Beeton 


marked  Personal,  and  I  will  get  them. 
No  other   will  see  them. 

Yours  in  haste, 

D-  A.  Jones- 
(This  letter  was  written  in  ink). 
(3) 

EXHIBIT  2. 
Gore  Bay,  Aug.  20,  1902. 

Dear   Mr.   Jones: 

Your  letter  to  hand,  thanks  for  the 
same.  My  initials  are  R.  K.,  instead  of 
Thomas.  Be  sure  to  address  correctly, 
as  there  a/re  two  brothers  of  mine  here. 
I  will  be  in  Toronto  first  week  of  the 
fair;  if  I  go  sooner  I  will  write  you,  and 
quite  possibly  I  may  be  there  next 
week- 

Yours  truly, 

R.   R.   Gamey. 

(This  letter  written  in  ink). 

(4) 

EXHIBIT  3. 

To  Hon-   G.  W.  Ross,  M.P.P-    (Written 
in  ink.) 

Toronto-     (Written  in  ink.) 

Toronto,    Sept.   10,   1902-    (Written   in 
ink.) 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  recently  been  thinking  over 
the  political  situation  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  and  I  have  seriously  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  would  be  best 
acting  in  the  interests  of  my  constitu- 
ency and  New  Ontario  by  giving  my 
support  to  your  administration. 

In  view  of  this  I  have  decided  to 
write  you  frankly  and  to  say  that  I 
have  decided  to  give  you  my  support 
during  the  present  Parliament.  I  be- 
lieve that  you  will  be  able  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  Province  during  the 
present  Parliament,  and  in  the  carry- 
ing  out   of   your     development     policy 
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there  will  be  an  impetus  given  to  trade 
and  to  settlement  in  New  Ontario  that 
will  absolutely  justify  the  course  that 
I  have  decided  to  pursue.  Therefore 
upon  all  questions  considered  by  you 
as  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  -that 
arise  in  the  House  you  may  rest  as- 
sured that  I  will  give  your  administra- 
tion my  hearty  co-operation,  support 
and  vote. 

The  course  that  I  have  determined  to 
take  makes  me  practically  a  supporter 
of  your  Government,  and  all  that  I 
would  ask  as  the  representative  of  the 
riding  which  I  have  the  honour  to  re- 
present is  that  my  recommendations 
receive  reasonable  and  fair  consider- 
ation at  your  hands  and  that  I  will  be 
considered  and  treated  as  if  I  had 
been  elected  to  support  your  Govern- 
ment. 

(5) 

This  is  not  a  hasty  conclusion  that  I 
have  come  to.  It  has  been  considered 
fully  be  me  without  any  other  motive 
influencing  me  than  the  best  interests 
of  my  constituency. 

Yours  truly, 

(Written  in  ink)     R-   R.  Gamey. 

(6) 
EXHIBIT  4. 

Toronto,    Sept.    16th,    1902. 

Dear  Bob:  — 

I  had  a  talk  with  our  man  this  morn- 
ing, and  he  wants  me  to  try  and  put 
through  other  deal.  He  will  pay  all 
expenses  in  connection  with  same,  and 
will  make  it  worth  your  while  if  it 
goes  through. 

Can  you  take  a  run  over  and  see  that 
party,  and  if  he  is  willing  to  do  the 
right  thing.  I  will  arrange  to  meet  you 
and  him  at  the  "Soo"  and  we  can  fix 
things  up  all  right.  I  would  be  able  to 
go  up  about  the  5th  or  <>th  cf  October, 
in  the  meantime  work  on  lhe  proposi- 
tion and  see  what  can  be  dome. 
Answer  at  once,   care  "Walker  House. 

(7) 
EXHIBIT  5. 

Beeton,  Sept.  19th.  1902. 

My  Dear  Gamey: 

I  was  sorry  I  did  not  see  you  before 
you  left,  as  there  was  some  points  in 
regard  to  our  mining  matters  that  I 
wished  to  talk  over-  By  the  way.  If 
you  have  not  already  Teceived  your  R. 
R.  Passes  or  do  not  at  once,  write  me 
as  I  ordered  them  to  go  forward,  and 
if  they  do  not  I  will  see  after  them 
next  week.  Is  there  any  mining  news 
around  up  there-  I  have  some  gilt  ert^e 
things  now  and  I  think  we  ~an  make  a 
nice  pot  out  of  it.  You  s^ee  that  party 
that  we  was  trying  to  see  and  arrange 
or  get  things  in  the  shape  of  a  verbal' 
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you  going  to  Toronto,  that  I  can  meet 
option  and  your  efforts  will  place  us  in 
a  shape  to  make  a  hall  sure.  I  will  sur- 
prise you  when  I  see  you.  When  aire 
you  there? 

Yours  in  Ka.3te, 

O.  A.  Jones. 
(This  letter  written  in  ink) 
(8) 

EXHIBIT  6. 

Walker  House, 

Cor.  York  &  Front  Streets, 

Toronto,   Sept.   27th,   1902. 
Dear  Bob. 

I  am  just  in  (receipt  of  yours  of  the 
25th  inst.,  and  I  must  say  that  I  am 
as  much  surpr'd  as  you  are.  I  never 
made  such  a  statement,  and  further  I 
will  forfeit  one  thousand  dollars  if  they 
can  get  a  man  in  Ottawa  that  heard 
me  say  such  a  thing.  I  was  interview- 
ed by  a  reporter  there  and  all  I  said 
and  more  is  in  that  interview.  I  will 
get  a  copy  of  it  and  send  ic  to  you.  I 
am  writing  now  before  I  see  Frank,  a* 
I  feel  that  I  want  to  lei  you  know  at 
once  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind  I  am  ac- 
cused of-  When  I  see  Frank  I  will 
have  him  write  you  more  fully. 

Yours  truly, 

J-    Sullivan. 
Enclosed  is  a  message  that  has  been 
here  a  few  days. 

(This  letter  was  written  in  pencil.) 

(9) 

EXHIBIT  7. 

The  Huron  Lumber  Company.  Limited. 
Manufacturers  of  Lumber  and  Lath. 
Mill  at  Spanish  River,  Ontario. 

Spanish   River,   Ontario. 

September  20th,    19051 

To  His  Honor 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario 
at  Toronto.  Canada. 

Honorable  Sir:  — 

The  prayer  of  the  undersigned,  your 
humble  petitioners,  respectfully  show- 
eth, 

Thai  we  an-  residents  ami  business  men 
of  good  standing  on  this,  Aird  Island, 
on  the  north  shore  of  Georgian  Bay. 
That  John  Andrew,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  is  permanently  removing  from 
said  Aird  Island, 

That  said  removal  leaves  us  wit  limit 
the  means  of  keeping  the  peace,  except 
by  taking  breaches  of  the  same,  before 
the  Magistrate  at  Spanish  Station,  a 
distance  of  about  seven  miles,  which 
has  to  be  travelled  by  row  boat,  and' 
that,  only  when   weather  permits: 

W*>  therefore  humbly  pray,  that  you 
will  direct  that  Thomas   Fleshc-r,    Esq  . 
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Sub  Collector  of  His  Majesty's  cus- 
toms, and  a  permanent  (resident,  be  ap- 
pointed a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  and 
for  the  said  Aird  Island. 

And  we,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever 
pray. 

The     Huron     Lumber 
Company,  Ltd. 

(Written  in  ink.)  H.      W.      McCormick, 
President, 

(Written  in  ink.)  Robert  Harvey,  Supt. 
Boom  Co- 

(Written  in  ink)   Theodore  Ellis. 

Moulthrop  Lumber 
Co- 

(Written  in  ink-)  By  John  McBwan, 
Sec'y   &   Treas. 

(10) 

Personal. 

Hon.  J.   R.  Stratton,  M.P-P. 
Prov-    Secretary, 
Toronto- 
Core  Bay,  Sept-  19,  1902. 

My  Dear  Stratton:  — 

Enclosed  find  petition  of  Lumber  Co.'s 
on  Aiird  Island  to  have  Thomas  Flesh- 
er  Custom's  Collector  at  that  port,  ap- 
pointed a  J.  P-  as  the  present  J.  P.  is 
leaving.  I  know  the  necessity  of  this 
appointment  and  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Flesher  and  know 
that  he  will  make  a  good  J-  P-  His  P. 
O-  address  is  Spanish  River  Mills. 
Would  you  kindly  make  this  appoint- 
ment for  me.  I  am  writing1  you,  while 
I  know  the  appointment  is  in  the  other 
department,  but  I  desire  just  now  to  do 
business  with  you.  Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  ask  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  to  let  Mr-  J.  F.  Boyd,  Gov. 
Road  Inspector  in  my  district  know  in 
a  quiet  way  that  he  might  consult  me. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  get  Railway 
passes  before  the  House  meets,  T  sup- 
pose hardly.  Everything  is  looking 
favorable  here-  Kindly  have  the  above 
appointment  made  at  once  if  possible, 
as  the  official  is  needed. 

Tours  truly,  R.  R.  Gamey,  M.P.P. 

Gore   Bay.   Ont. 
(This  letter   was   written    in   ink.) 

(ID 
EXHIBIT  *. 
Confidential. 

Toronto,  October  2nd,  1902. 

My  Dear  Gamey: — 

I  have  your  letter  of  September  29th. 
relating  to  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
James  Fletcher,  Customs  Collector  on 
your  island,  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

I  have  transferred  your  letter  to  the 
Hon.  .Mr.  Gibson,  Attorney-General, 
who  has  charge  of  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  have  asked  him  to  ap- 
prove  of  your  recommendation,    and   I 


will  see  him  on  my  return  to  the  city 
in  a  few  days  with  regard  to  it. 

When  the  estimates  are  being  pre- 
pared for  the  coming  session  I  will  ask 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Boyd  in  the  direction  indicated 
in  your  letter. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  members  to  obtain  railway 
passes  just  now.  It  has  not  been  cus- 
tomary to  issue  passes  to  the  members 
of  a  new  Parliament  until  the  opening 
of  the  session.  However,  if  you  were 
to  communicate  with  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  C.P.R.  at  Montreal,  or  the 
general  manager  of  the  G.T.R.,  Mont- 
real, they  might  meet  your  wishes  in 
that  direction. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  R.  Stratton. 

R.   R.   Gamey,   Esq.,   M.P.P., 
Gove  Bay,  Ont. 

(This  signature  was  written  in  ink.) 
(12) 

EXHIBIT  9 

Toronto,  October  2nd,  1902. 
Private  and  Confidential. 
My  Dear  Sir: — 

Would  you  approve  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  late  Returning  Officer  as 
the  Returning  Officer  for  the  taking  of 
the  referendum  vote  on  December  4th. 

I  am  leaving  on  Saturday  for  Hali- 
fax, and  will  not  be  back  for  a  week, 
but  the  Returning  Officers  will  be  ap- 
pointed during  the  coming  week-  Tour 
reply  will  be  handed  by  my  private 
secretary  to  the  Premier. 

I  am  writing  you  confidentially.  It 
might  be  desirable  to  have  the  same 
Returning  Officer. 

Tours  sincerely, 

J.  R.  Stratton. 

R.  R.   Gamey.  Esq.,  M.P.P., 
Gore  Bay,  Ont. 

(This  signature  was  written  In  ink.) 
(13) 
EXHIBIT  10. 

Office  of  The  Ocean  House: 
"Confidential." 

Gore  Bay,  Ont.,  Oct.  7th,  1902 

My  Dear  Stratton:  — 

Tours  of  the  2nd  to  hand,  re  return- 
ing officer  for  the  referendum.  I  would 
recommend  very  strongly  the  sheriff  of 
ou"  riding,  Mr.  E.  H.  Jackson.  'He  is 
thoroughly  capable  and  worthy.  A 
life-long  Liberal,  and  I  think  it  is  too 
much  to  give  Mr.  Abrey.  the  late  re- 
turning officer  the  appointment  again 
as  one  set  of     fees     of     that     kind   is 
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enougih  for  one  man  in  one  year.  Mr. 
Jackson  has  a  large  circle  of  friends 
who  were  disappointed  with  him  not 
getting  the  appointment  last  spring, 
and  if  Jackson  got  it  now  they  would 
all  forget  the  spring  affair.  Mr.  Abrey 
has  practically  no  following.  Could 
you  keep  this  appointment  over  until 
next  week  and  make  it  then,  by  doing 
this  for  me  you  will  oblige  me  much. 

Yours  truly,  R.  r.  Gamey. 

(This  letter  was  written  in  ink.) 
(14) 


EXHIBIT  H. 

Toronto.  October  10th.  1902. 
Dear  Sir: — 

In  the  absence  of  the  Honourable  the 
Provincial  Secretary,  who  is  out  of  the 
city  for  a  few  days,  I  have  the  honor 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
favor  of  October  8th,  with  reference 
to  the  appointment  of  a.  returning  offi- 
cer for  taking  the  referendum  vote 

I  have  transferred  your  letter  to  the 
Honourable   the    Premier. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir. 

Yours  very  truly, 
E.  C  Myers.  (Written  In  ink.) 
for  Minister's  Secretary. 

R.  R.  Gamey,  Esq.,  M.P.P.. 
Gore  Bay.  Ont. 

(15) 


EXHIBIT  12. 

Morrisburgh,  19  Sept.,   1902. 

My  Dear  Gamey:— 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Ot- 
tawa, in  which  he  says  Cap  Sullivan 
publicly  states  that  -'The  Government 
has  a  written  promise  from  Gamey  to 
support  Ross." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  old  villain 
has  been  making  this  assertion,  and  I 
let  you  know  of  it  in  order  that  you 
may  be  in  a  position  to  give  him  'the 
lie  should  you  be  so  inclined.  Of  course 
tt  js  not  at  all  necessary  that  you  do 
so,  but  if  you  wish  to  show  him  up  and 
to  incidentally  show-  the  public  what 
these  fellows  are  up  to  you  might  get 
The  Mail  and  Empire  to  sav  that  you 
have  heard  that  the  notorious  Cap 
Sullivan  was  declaring,  etc,  etc..  and 
that  you  wish  to  brand  his  statement 
as  a  slander— together  with  anything 
else  you  may  choose  to  say. 

As  T  have  said  there  is  no  call  upon 
you  to  deny  Sullivan's  yarn,  but  if 
you  do  so  it  will  do  us  'good  unmls 
rakeably. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.   P.   Whitney. 

R.  R.   Gamey,   M.P.P.,   Gore  Bay. 
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P.S.— If  you  write  The  Mail  and  Em. 
pire,  send  your  letter  to  A.  p.  Wallia, 
Esq.,  Mail  and  Empire,  Toronto,  Ont- 

(This  letter  was  written  in  ink.) 
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EXHIBIT  13. 
Toronto,  October  27th,  1902. 
To  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  M.P.P.,  Toronto. 
Strictly  private  and  confidential. 


(Written  In  ink.) 


Dear  Sir, 


I  have  recently  been  thinking  o/er 
the  political  situation  of  the  Province* 
of  Ontario,  and  I  have  seriously  com* 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  would  be  b^st 
acting  in  the  interests  of  my  constitu- 
ency  and  New  Ontario  by  giving  my 
support  to  your  administration-  If  >"U 
have  a  reasonable  majority  when  the 
House  meets.      (Written  in  ink.) 

In  view  of  this  I  have  decided  to 
write  you  frankly  and  to  say  that  I 
have  decided  to  give  you  my  support 
during  the  present  Parliament.  If  yon 
have  a  reasonable  majority.  (Written 
in  ink.)  I  believe  that  you  will  be 
able  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
province  during  the  present  Parliament, 
and  in  the  carrying  out  of  jour  develop- 
ment policy  there  will  be  an  impetus 
Riven  to  trade  and  to  settlement  in 
New  Ontario  that  will  absolutely  justi. 
fy  the  course  that  I  have  decided  to 
pursue.  Ther-fore  upon  all  questions 
considered  by  you  as  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  that  arise  in  the  House  you 
may  rest  assured  that  I  will  give  your 
administration  my  hearty  co-operation, 
support  and  vote. 

The  course  that  I  have  determined 
to  take  makes  me  practically  a  sup- 
porter of  your  Government,  and  all 
that  I  would  ask  as  the  representative 
of  the  riding  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  is  that  my  recommenda- 
tions receive  reasonable  and  fair  con- 
sideration   at    your    hands,    and    that    T 

(17) 

will  be  considered  and  treated  as  If  I 
had  been  elected  to  support  your  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  Is  not  a  hasty  conclusion  that 
I  have  come  to.  It  has  been  consider- 
ed fully  by  me  without  any  other  mo- 
tive influencing  me  than  the  best  in- 
terests of  my  constituency. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  R.  Gamey.      (Written  In  Ink.) 
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EXHIBIT  14. 

Envelope    attached      addressed    cts    fol 
lows: 

"Private  and  Confidential, 
Hon.  J.  R.  Stratton, 

Provincial  Secretary, 

Parliament    Buildings, 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Postmark, 

Longbay,  Ont.,  Nov.  4,  '02. 

R.   R.    Gamey,    M.P.P-, 

Agent   for   Confederation    Life    and 

Anglo-American    Fire, 

Manitoulin  island. 

Personal  and  confidential. 

Gore  Bay,  November  4th,  1902. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Stratton, 

Provincial  Secretary. 
Dear   Sir: 

Could  I  borrow  $2,000  (two  thousand 
dollars)  and  give  my  notes  for  it  repay- 
able after  the  first  session.  I  have  a 
chance  to  buy  some  timber  lands  here, 
out  of  which  I  can  make  some  monoy 
If  I  can  raise  that  amount  at  once. 
Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  by  return 
of  mail,  and  if  satisfactory,  I  will,  come 
down  and  arrange  it.  Kindly  do  not 
delay  answer  as  I  have  an  option  only 
for  one  week  on   the  lands. 

There  was  a  petition  sent  in  last 
spring  to  the  Department  of  the  At- 
torney-General for  the  appointment  of 
one  J.  W.  Swanson  of  Whitefish  P.O 
as  J.P.  Will  you  kindly  see  that  this 
appointment  is  made,  he  is  a  Liberal 
and  recommended  highly  by  the  entire 
community. 

Yours  truly. 

R.  R.  Gamey. 
(This  letter  was  writteji  in  ink.) 
(19) 
EXHIBIT  15. 

Confidential- 
Toronto,  November  6th,  1902. 

My  Dear  Sir: — 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  November  4th. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Stratton  is  out  of 
the  city.  He  said  he  would  be  in  To- 
ronto on  Friday,  but  he  may  possibly 
go  on  to  Peterborough  and  not  return 
till  the  middle  of  the  week. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  city  I  will 
place  your  letter  before  him. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly. 

(Sgd.)  E.  C.  Myers, 
for  Minister's  Secretary. 

R.  R.  Gamey,  Esq.,  M-P.P- 
Gore   Bay,   Ont. 
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EXHIBIT  16. 

(Telegram) 
(Written   in  ink.) 

Rec.  No.      Ofs  From.       .Sent  by 
3  L.  B.H. 

Rd.    by  Time.         Date. 

G.  7.29  28th. 

Received   at   Gore  Bay. 

Check  10  pd.  Red.  From  Toronto,  Ont-, 

Jan. 27th,  1903. 

To  Robert  Gamey. 

Gore  Bay,  Ont. 

Important  that  you  be  here  on  Thurs- 
day or  Friday.       Answer.  Frank- 

(21) 

EXHIBIT  17. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Gamey,  M.P.P.  for  Mani- 
toulin, was  in  the  city  to-day,  and  was 
seen  by  a  representative  of  he  Globe. 
He  was  asked  in  reference  to  a  rumor 
touching  his  relations  with  the  Ontario 
Government. 

"Mr.  Gamey,  there  is  a  rumor  that 
you  are  inclined  to  be  friendly  to  '-he 
Government  and  its  policy.  Would  yoji 
care  to  say  anything  upon  the  sub- 
ject?" 

"I  have  no  objection,"  Mr.  Gamey  re- 
plied, "to  saying  that  I  have  for  some 
#me  been  seriously  ^considering  -the 
matter  you  mention-  I  have  thoug.it 
it  over  very  seriously,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  best 
in  the  interests  of  my  constituency, 
(corrected  in  pencil)  that 
as  well  as  New  Ontario  generally,  if 
any)  corrected  in  pencil)  in  power 
the  Ontario  Government  a  strong  en- 
have  (corrected  in  pencil) 
ough  support  to  carry  on  the  work. 

"I  believe  that  with  a  strong  follow- 
ing it  will  carry  out  its  policy  of  de- 
veloping New  Ontario.  I  am  chiefly 
interested  in  that;  for  by  own  constitu- 
ency must  get  a  big  share  of  the  bene- 
fit and  in  this  respect  Manitoulin  is 
my  politics,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  a 
right  to  do  the  best  that  I  can  for  its 
welfare. 

"And  I  feel  that  I   can  best  do  this 
by  helping  the  Government, 
with   an  independent   support 
(corrected  in  pencil) 
for     I     realize     as     well     as     anybody 
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can,    what   the    development   policy    of 
the  Ross  Government  has  done,  as  well 
as  what  it  is   doing,   and  also   what  it 
is   calculated    to   do,    for    the   advance- 
ment   of   New    Ontario.       So    that   my 
desire  to  see  this  policy  carried  out  hag 
led   me   to   decide   to   give   the   Govern- 
ment  my 
an  independent 
(corrected  in  pencil) 
support.      I     will     not    be     a    staunch 
supporter,  'but  w7ill  stand  firmly  by  the 
Government    on      all      questions    where 
they  need  my 
any    (corrected    in    pencil) 
help  to  carry  out  their 
any  good  'development 

policy.  I  want  to  see  the  Government 
kept  in  power  by  a  fairly  strong  sup- 
port, and  will  stand  by,  them  on  all 
questions  -which  may  Involve  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  (in  pencil)  in  mat- 
ters that  I  am  satisfied  with. 

"There  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  sustained,  and  will  continue 
to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  province. 
I  believe  that  it  should  be  strong  1o 
carry  out  its  work  well,  and  then  If  It 
does  not  do  what  is  right,  it  will  have 
all  the  more  reason  to  fear  the  elec- 
tors. 

"For  my  part,  and  for  the  part  jf 
my  riding,  I  want  to  see  New  Ontario 
opened  up  and  built  up,  and  I  believe 
I  am  right  in  helping  on  the  work,  for 
I  want  it  done  without  any  delay.  So>, 
the  Ontario  Government,  being  in  pow- 
er for  another  term  and  willing  and 
able  to  do  this  work,  I  intend  helping 
them  carry  it  out." 

(What  follows  is  written  in  Ink.) 

I  believe  I  can,  by  independently 
supporting  the  Government,  induce 
them  to  Introduce  changes  in  mining 
laws,  timber  and  settlers'  regulations 
and  appointment  of  officials  that  .will 
be  in  the  interests  of  New  Ontario.  I 
find  that  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  the  past  have  often  erred 
through  lack  of  knowledge  rather  than 
intentionally  in  regard  to  New  Ontario 
questions.  I  have  travelled  that  coun- 
try and  mingled  with  the  people  for 
many  years,  and  feel  that  I  can  ma- 
terially assist  any  Government  that  Is 
anxious  to  do  the  best  for  us,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  this  government 
have  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
at   heart,   as  It   is  nonsense  to  say  that 


(22   1-2) 

any  body  of  intelligent  men  are  wil- 
fully desirous  of  continuing  or  enacting 
legislation  that  is  detrimental  to  as 
important  a  part  of  this  province  as 
the  newer  portions  are. 

Walker  Hous»\  Toronto*     (In  pencil.) 
R.  R.  Gajmey,   M.P.P.   (In  pencil.) 
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EXHIBIT  18. 

Walker  House,  corner  York  and  Front 
Streets. 

Toronto,   Jan.   29th,  ,1903. 

J.  R.  Whitney,  M.PP., 
Morrisburg. 

Dear  Sir' 

I  have  decided  that  the  Government 
are  going  to  continue  the  affairs  for 
another  term,  and  at  the  request  of 
many  of  my  constituents  I  have  de- 
cided to  take  an  independent  stand  in 
the  House. 

Tours  truly, 

R.   R.   Gamey. 
(This  letter  written  in  ink.) 

(24) 

EXHIBIT  19. 

Law  offices  of  Victoria  Building. 

J.   P.   Whitney,   K.C. 

Morrisburgh,  Ont.,  31  Jan.,   1903 
Dear  Sir:— 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  29th  inst.,  In- 
forming me  that  you  have  decided  that 
the  Government  ajre  going  to  continue 
the  affairs  for  another  term,  and  that 
at  the  request  of  many  of  your  con- 
stituents you  have  decided  to  take  an 
independent  stand  in  the  House- 

Yours  truly. 

(Sgd)   J.   P.   Whitney. 

R.  R.  Gamey,  Esq.,  MP.P. 
Gore  Bay,  Ont. 

(25) 

EXHIBIT  20. 
Production  of  the  ?500. 

(2G) 

EX  HI  HIT  21.     • 
Gore   Bay  Jan'y  31st,    1903. 

Personal- 

Hon.    Com.   of  Public   Works, 
Toronto- 

"Dea/r  Sir" 

I  would  like  to  have  $100  put  in  the 
estimates  for  road  grant  for  Klllarney. 
The  road  is  deserving  of  it,  and  the 
people  are  quite  unable  above  their 
ordinary  statute  labor  to  expend  this. 

I  am  particularly  anxious  that  all  mv 
applications  for  grants  go  through  this 
year,  as  it  will  be  one  means  of  satis- 
fying my  people  that  T  took  a  move  in 
their  interests. 
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I  will  again  enclose  a  list  to  you  of 
what  I  have  asked  for,  so  you  can  be 
sure  to  take  them  up. 

List  of  road  grants  Manitoulin  Riding. 

Killarney  road $100 

Gore  Bay  &  Long  Bay  (revote  old 

grant) 400 

Sth  Con.  Campbell 300 

Kajawong  &  Gore  Bay  road 500 

Little  Current  &  Honora 500 

Manitowaning    &    Providence      Bay 

road,    repairs    between    Stocks    & 

Sandfield  Mills 400 

Barrie  Island  Roads 100 

Sandifield  Tp.  Big  Lake 100 

Silverwater  to  Meldrum  Bay 200 

Slash  Settlement  Tehumah 150 

Lake  Wolseley  Bridge  "Indian  PI."  500 

Mills  Tp.  roads 200 

Burpee  Tp.  roads 200 

Cockburn  Island  roads 150 

Waters  Tp-   roads 500 

Water   Tp.   to  Victoria  Mine 500 

Nairn   Tp.   roads    200 

Ming  roads,    Sudbury  to  Creighton 

and  Gertrude 400 

12th    Con.    Campbell,    5th   to     10th 

sideline 300 

I  ask  as  a  special  favor  that  not  one 
of  these  grants  be  left  out.  If  you 
want  any  further  particulars  about 
them  kindly  let  me  know- 

I  consider  this  is  a  small  amount  to 
ask  for  the  whole  constituency. 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  R.  Gamey. 

(This  letter  was  written  in  ink.) 
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EXHIBIT  22. 

Mr-   Smith   (written  in  pencil.) 

R.   R.   Gamey,   M.P-P-     (written     in 
pencil.) 

To  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Ontario-in-Council 

The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  resi- 
dents of  the  Township  of  Campbell  in 
the  District  of  Manitoulin,  humbly 
sheweth; — 

1.  That  your  petitioners  are  residents 
of  a  Township  as  yet  too  sparsely  set- 
tled for  Municipal  organization. 

2.  That  the  Statute  labor  in  said 
Township  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the 
highways  in  repair  nor  to  build  new, 
roads- 

3-  That  the  roadway  between  the 
20th  and  25th  Sideroads  on  the  Sth 
Concession  of  said  Township  and.  op- 
posite lots  numbers  23  and  24  is  in  a 
very  bad   condition- 


4.  That  owing  to  the  swampy  nature 
of  the  highway  at  this  section  it  will 
require  a  number  of  crossways  and  a 
large  quantity  of  gravel  to  make  a  sat- 
isfactory road. 

Your  Petitioners  therefore  pray;— 

That  a  sufficient  sum  of  Colonization 
road  money  be  appropriated  for  above 
purpose,  and  as  in  duty  bound  will 
ever  pray. 

$300    (Three   Hundred   dollars)    is     the 
amount  necessary,  (in  ink.) 

Dated  October,  1002,  at  Tp.  of  Camp- 
bell. 


Name. 

T.  H.  Howden   (in  ink). 
G-  F.  Paisley  (in  ink.) 
Hiram  Pearson 
William  Barrd   (in  ink.) 
Ira  Pearson   (in  pencil.) 
Orlando   Minniker    (in   pencil.) 
William  Head,  Jr.   (in  pencil.) 
William  Head,   Sr.   (in  pencil.) 
Duncan  Reid  (in  pencil.) 
Duncan  McAlister  (iu  pencil.) 
WTilliam  Omnet,  Jr.  (inpencil.) 
William  Omnet,   Sr  (in  pencil.) 
Albert  Dougheed   (in  pencil-) 
John  A.  Lougheed   (in  pencil.) 
Daniel  Belton  (in  pencil.) 
Joseph  McColman  (in  pencil.) 
Albert  Dougherty  (in  pencil.) 
Luther  T.   Garbutt  (in  pencil.) 
Asa  Lewis  (in  pencil.) 
W.  H.    Van  Meer   (in  pencil.) 
Thomas  H-  Pipeir  (in  pencil.) 
Samuel  Paisley   (in   pencil.) 
G.  J.  McDonald  (in  pencil.) 
John  McDonald  (in  pencil.) 
John   Gordon    (in   pencil) 
Duncan  McDermid  (in  pencil.) 
T.  R.  Lougheed  (in  pencil.) 
Wm.   Brice   (in  pencil.) 
Benj.   Palmer   (in   pencil.) 
Robert  Lewis   (in   pencil.) 
S.  J-  Griffith  (in  pencil) 
Henry  Witty   (in  pencil) 
Oglar  Greer  (in  pencil.) 
Richard  H.  Lanktree  (in  pencil.) 
M-  Campbell  (in  pencil.) 
Geo.  Brooks   (in  pencil.) 
Geo-  E.  Brooks  (iu  pencil.) 
Allan  Reid,   Sr-   (in  pencil.) 
Allan  Reid,  Jr.    (in   pencil.) 
Geo.   Gilpin   (in  pencil.) 
Jamison  Laugheed  (in  pencil.) 
Wm.   McCormick   (in  pencil.) 
John   Soott   (in  pencil) 
George  Moore  (in  pencil) 
'Walter  Gilpin  (in  pencil.) 
Robert  Cranston  (inpencil.) 
William  Hubbert  (in   pencil.) 
Eli  W.   McCullough   (in  pencil) 
John  Vance   (in  pencil.) 
R.   R.   Gamey,    M.P-P-    (in   ink.) 

This  grant  is  particularly  required  in 
order  to  make  road  passable  for  chil- 
dren to  get  to  school.  At  present  for 
several  months  of  the  year  they  can- 
not attend  school  on  account  of  ihe 
l-oad.  (Written  in  ink.) 
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EXHIBIT  23. 

R.  R.  Gamey,  M-P-P. 
Agent  for  the  Confederation  Life 
and.  Anglo-American  Fire. 
Manitoulin Island. 


Private- 


Gore  Bay,  Dec  24th,  101)2. 


Dear  John: — 

Enclosed  find  list  of  grants  I  wish 
this  session.  Will  you  kindly  forward 
to  Department.  There  is  only  one  pe- 
tition, the  others  have  all  had  petitions 
before  and  are  all  very  needy  cases, 
you  will  find  the  Dept.  understands 
that  I  am  going  to  ask,  and  I  wish  you 
to  do  your  best  to  push  them  through- 
I  will  go  down  about  the  7th  of  Ja?i- 
uary  and  go  to  the  Department  and 
back  you  up  all  I  can-  I  had  fully  ex- 
pected to  go  to  the  Soo  to  see  you  be- 
fore Xmas.  but  found  I  did  not  have 
time.  Kindly  advise  me  of  any  further 
way  I  can  assist  you  in  these  or  any 
other  grants. 

(Yours  truly, 

(Sgd.)      R.    R-    Gamey. 
(32) 

EXHIBIT  24. 

R.   R.  Gamey.  M.P.P-. 

Agent  for  Confederation  Life  and 

Anglo-American  Fire. 

Manitoulin  Island. 

Gore  Bay,  Dec.  24th.  1002. 

John   F.   Boyd, 

•      Govt.  Road  Inspector. 

Dear  Sir:  — 

Enclosed  find  petition  from  residen  s 
of  Campbell  for  a  grant  of  $300  for 
sth  concession  of  Campbell.  This  grant 
is  needed  very  bad,  and  I  hope  you 
may  see  your  way  to  recommend  it.  I 
also  would  like  the  following  grants 
this  coming  session: 

Sth   Campbell,    as   per  petition. $300 
Renewal    of      grant      Kendrick's 

Corner   to   Long   Bay    400 

This  was  granted  last  year  and  not 
expended. 

Kagawong    to    Gore    Bay    (Gov. 

Road)    500 

Little  Current  to  Honora   (Gov. 

Road)    .-   500 

Manltowanlng  and  Providence 
Bay  Road,  between  Stock's 
Corner  and  Sandfie]d  Mills.  .  .    100 

Barrie    Island    Roads     l'»0 

Sandfleld    Tp-    Roads,    Big  Lake 

Settlement    100 

Silverwater      to      Meldrum    Bay 

Gov.   Road    200 

Sudbury  to  Victoria  Mines.  Gov. 

Road.   "Waters  Tp."   :'><,ll 

Tp.  Nairn  Roads 200 
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Mining  Roads,  Sudbury  to 
Creighton  and  Gertrude 
Mines $400 

Mining  Roads,  Bridge  across 
river  on  road  from  Nairn 
to    Worthington    400 


$800    $3,200 


This  bridge  is  absolutely  necessary, 
as  there  is  no  road  passable  from 
Nairn    (where     there     is   a    number   of 

(33) 

settlers)   to  Sudbury,  and  the  residents 
are  not  able  to  build  it. 

Tours  truly. 

(Sgd.)     R.  R.  Gamey. 

(34) 
EXHIBIT  25. 

Toronto.  February  7,  100.">. 


Private. 


My  Dear  Sir: 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  31st  ultlim, 
enclosing  list  of  road  grants  for  the 
Manitoulin  riding- 

It  is  a  pretty  large  order,  and  I  fear 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  grant  all. 
I  wish  you  would  revise  the  list  and 
try  to  eliminate  a  few  of  the  item*. 
Possibly  the  smaller  grants  could  he 
arranged  for  out  of  our  general  appro- 
priation for  Short  Roads  and  Repairs. 

Kindly  give  me  brief  particulars  as  to 
each  of  the  larger  grants,  and  I  will 
endeavor  to  arrange  for  them  in  the 
estimates. 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  R.  Latchford. 

(Written  in   Ink.) 

R.   R.    Gamey,   Esq.,   M.P.P., 
Gore  Bay,  Ont- 
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EXHIBIT  28. 

Hon.   J.  R.   Stratton.   Provincial   Secre- 
tary, "Parliament  Bldgs."  : 

Gore  Bay.  Jan.  13,  1002. 
"Dear  Sir":  — 

Would  you  kindly  appoint  Charli-s  C. 
Piatt.  Wharfinger.  Gore  Bay  P.<>..  to 
the  position  of  '"Marriage  Licen~ 
suer"  for  Gore  Bay  Town,  us  it  would 
seem  to  be  necessary  to  have  another 
appointed,  there  Is  only  one  in  'he 
town,  and  he  lives  three-quarters 
mile  from  the  central  part  of  the  town, 
and    a    number   have   been    asking    for 


this. 


Tours  truly. 


R.  R.  Gamey. 
(This  letter  was  written  In  Ink.) 
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.       (36) 
EXHIBIT  27. 

Confidential. 

Toronto,  January,  15th.  1903. 

My  Dear  Sir:  — 

I  am  directed  by  the  Honourable  the 
Provincial  Secretary  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  January 
the  13th,  recommending  the  appoint- 
ment of  Charles  C.  Piatt  as  an  Issuer 
of  Marriage  Licenses  at  Gore  Bay,  and 
to  say  that  the  matter  will  receive  due 
consideration. 

Should  it  be  deemed  advisable  to 
make  the  appointment  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  his  name  and  address  in 
full.  What  does  his  second  initial 
stand  for? 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 
Yours  very  truly, 

Minister's  Secretary. 
R.  R.  Gamey,  Esq.,  Gore  Bay,  Ont. 

(37) 

EXHIBIT  28: 

Gore  Bay,  Feb.  7,  1903. 
"Dear   Sir" 

Well,  there  is  certainly  a  row  on,  and 
I  fancy  it  will  be  hard  to  satisfy  our 
people.  A  meeting  of  our  executive 
for  the  riding  is  called  for  Feb.  16th, 
to  consider  the  question,  and  I  doubt 
very  much  if  I  can  pass  muster  there, 
in  fact  it  looks  as  if  they  will  ask  for 
my  resignation-  I  can  beat  by  hun- 
dreds any  Conservative  that  can  be 
put  up  to  oppose  me  if  the  Liberals 
would  not  put  a  man  in  the  field  and 
would  give  me  a  reasonable  support. 
I  believe  that  would  be  the  strongest 
card  to  play,  as  it  would  be  a  strength 
in  every  part  of  the  province,  and 
would  also  be  a  strength  in  the  House, 
whereas  our  present  position  is  a  weak- 
ness, and  I  am  convinced  does  you 
more  harm  than  good,  and,  from  a  po- 
litical standpoint,  was  a  mistake.  If 
I  ran  again  the  patronage  could  then 
be  given  fairly  to  those  who  support 
me.  and  you  would  be  relieved  a  good 
deal  from  trouble  in  the  future  along 
that  line.  A  resignation  made  at  once 
and  a  campaign  as  short  as  possible 
would  be  a  sure  winner,  as  the  voter 
generally  through  the  country  approves 
of  my  course,  but  it  is  the  wire-pullers 
of  the  party  who  are  the  trouble.  I 
cannot  dare  to  make  a  recommend  for 
any  position  until  after  the  16th. 


Yours  truly, 

(Sgd.)      R.R. 


Gamey. 


H2 
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KXHjlBlT  •-".' 
Toronto,  Feb.  11th,  1903. 
Dear  Bob:  — 

I  understand  they  are  holding  a  meet- 
ing at  Gore  Bay  on  Monday,  16th  insr-, 
at  which  you  will  be,  asked  to  state 
your  position.  Enclosed  you  will  find 
a  typewritten  letter.  Read  it  over  and 
you  will  understand  how  to  act.  Don't 
let  them  scare  you.  McGregor  and 
Reilly  (the  ex-druggist)  weie  talk  ng 
the  night  before  last  at  the  "Walker 
House,"  and  they  decided  they  would 
have  your  promise  to  resign  if  the  con- 
vention decided  so. 

By  all  means  stick  to  what  you  have 
done,  and  everything  will  turn  out 
O.    K.  Yours,  X.Y.Z. 

(39) 

In  view  of  the  convention  which  has 
been  called  for  the  purpose  of  attempt- 
ing to  further  the  intersts  of  the 
straight-laced  Tories  in  the  riding  it 
would  seem  necessary  that  a  stiff  up- 
per lip  should  be  maintained  by  the 
member.  The  course  pursued  by  him 
has  not  been  taken  unadvisedly  or  with- 
out due  reflection.  At  all  events  he 
intends  to  pursue  it.  The  course  is 
to  his  mind  the  best  course  in  the  in- 
terests of  his  constituents,  and  was 
taken  after  consultation  with  friends 
in  the  riding,  who  knows  its  needs.  The 
course  is  not  without  precedent,  and 
good  precedent  at  that.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Beatty  of  Parry  Sound  adopted  a 
very  similar  course  In  the  last  Parlia- 
ment, with  the  result  that  from  time 
to  time  he  was  endorsed  by  his  con- 
stituents and  the  gentleman  whom  h-£ 
supported  at  the  last  election  was  elect- 
ed on  his  retirement  from  public  life 
by  reason  of  his  business  taking  him 
to  another  part  of  the  Dominion.  Why 
should  Mr.  G-  be  dictated  to  by  fci^w 
hide-bound  Conservatives,  who  nave 
very  little,  if  any,  interest  in  the  riding, 
but  who  are  acting  merely  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  organization  in  Toronto, 
who  seem  to  be  grasping  at  straws  and 
chasing  the  phantom  of  power.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should 
resign  because  these  people  call  upon 
him  to  do  so,  when,  after  due  reflec- 
tion and  consultation,  he  has  decided 
upon  the  course  which  to  him  seems 
reasonable  and  proper  in  the  interests 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  electorate  of 
the  riding,  as  well  as  for  that  matter  of 
the  whole  province  in  the  present  posi- 
tion of  affairs.  The  only  Interview  he 
has  given  to  the  newspapers  is  the  only 
one  he  intends  to  give.       After  the  ex- 

(40) 

piry  of  his  term,  be  that  term  long 
or  short,  he  will  then  be  willing  to 
place  himself  in  the  judgment  of  th-e 
constituency,  and  is  quite  willing  to 
abide  by  the   result.       For  the   present 
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he  is  the  member-elect  of  th.-  riding, 
and  does  not  intend  to  resign  the  Beat 
to  which  lie  was  elected  by  a  very 
considerable  majority. 

Enclosed    in    registered    envelope    ad- 
dressed to 

Mr.  Robert  Gamey,  M.P.P., 
Gore  Bay   P.O..    Ont. 
Postmark:  — 

Yorkville,  Ont-,  Feb.  11.  1903. 
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EXHIBIT  30. 

Toronto,  Feb.  20th,  1903. 

Dear  R.  Re- 
called on  the  man  you  spoke  abo,ut, 
and  he  wants  you  to  send  in  the  names 
of  the  License  Inspector  and  Board  at 
once — while  Symes  was  down,  he  made 
a  big  "kick"  about  the  patronage,  but 
you  have  it  all,  and  don't,  by  any 
means,  have  anything  to  do  with  them, 
at  least  not  at  present — when  they  saw 
they  could  do  nothing,  they  said  you 
should  not  make  all  the  appointments 
without  asking  them — well,  you  know 
how  much  they  asked  you  when  they 
had  all  the  say. 

A  fellow  named  "Spencer"'  of  Little 
Current  has  applied  for  the  position  of 
License  Inspector,  and  Symes  has  writ- 
ten saying  he  is  all  O.K.,  the  Liberals 
at  Little  Current  have  endorsed  him 
also,  but  don't  let  that  scare  you.  they 
have  got  to  do  what  is  right  with  you. 
I  suppose  that  fellow  L^wis  will  be 
your  man,  I  said  you  had  mention^ 
him,  and  that  he  was  a  good  man-I 
also  added  that  anyone  you  named 
would  be  all  right.  Ahout  the  "fishing 
business."  as  the  House  is  goiag  to 
meet  on  March  10th,  we  can  fix  it  up 
when  you  come  down,  as  I  had  the 
"Fishery  Commissioner"  notified  that 
you  controlled  things.  Don't  commit 
yourself  to  any  of  those  fishermen  un 
til  you  look  things  over  here.  net 
your  letter  here  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  he  wants  to  appoint  the  men  before 
the   House  meets.  Tours. 


(Initials    written    In    ink1* 
(42) 


F.J.S 


EXHIBIT  31. 

Department  of  Public  Works,   Ontario 

Toronto,   Feb.   27th,   1908. 
(11  Linden  St.)     (In  pencil.) 

Dear   Bob:  — 

Tour  letter  to  hand  this  morning.  Am 
glad  to  hear  that  you  are  getting' along 
"O.K.."  also  glad  you  will  appoint  who 
you  want,  not  who  the  bunch  at  Little 
Current  name — I  will  see  Stratton  this 
P.M.    before  he   lea%'es.    and    will    make 
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arrangements     about      'appointments." 
seat,   etc. 

I  have  been  to  see  Stratton  every 
day,  and  he  has  shown  me  all  the  Ut- 
ters form  the  Island  in  favor  of  "Spen- 
cer," but  he  says  you  have  the  say, 
and  nothing  would  be  done  until  you 
said  soi  still  I  will  see  him  again  to- 
day, and  arrange  for  the  delay  in  ap- 
pointments  

Re  Fishery  business,  when  you  are 
here  at  session  will  be  time  enough  for 
that  matter,  and  a  little  delay  now  will 
only  make  the  "Nobles"  more  anxious 
to  do  the  right  thing.  Of  course  they 
are  anxious  now,  and  will  be  more  i  o 
in  a  week  or  two- 
Will   see   you   on   9th   March. 


Tours  faithfully, 


Frank. 


(This  letter  was  written  in  Ink.) 
Enclosed    in    registered    envelope    ad-  * 
dressd  to 

R.  R.  Gamey,  M.P.P., 

Long  Bay  P.O.,   Ont. 

(Manitoulin  Island.) 

Postmark: — 

Yorkville.  Ont.,  Feb.  27.  '03- 

(43) 

Dear  Bob: — 

Just  returned  from  seeing  Stratton. 
They  will  not  appoint  the  inspector  un 
til  you  come  down.  They  will  also  fix 
the  seat  question  all  right.  Stratton 
will  get  you  Beatty's  seat.  Tpu  can 
be  sworn  in  on  the  9th  or  any  day  that 
Col.  Clark,  Clerk  of  the  House,  is  here. 
Stratton  thinks  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  send  in  the  name  of  your  Li- 
cense Board  at  once;  make  it  about 
two  Liberals  if  possible,  but  suit  your- 
self.      Everything   all    O.K. 

Frank. 

(This  letter  was  written  in  pencil.) 

Enclosed  in  registered  envelope  ad- 
dressed   to 

R.  R.  Gamey,  M.P.P. 

Long  Bay  P.O.,  Ont. 

(Manitoulin   Island.) 

Postmark:  — 

Torkville,  Ont.,  Feb.  27.  '03. 

(44) 

EXHIBIT  :v_\ 
In  the  Court  of  Appeal  for  Ontario. 

"The    Ontario    Controverted    Elections 
Act." 

Election  of  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario for  the  Electoral  District  of  Mani- 
toulin. holden  on  the  22nd  and  29th 
days  of  May,  A.D.  1902. 
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Take  notice  of  the  presentation  of  the 
petition  of  James  Munro  Fraser, 
against  you  Robert  Roswell  Gamey. 
as  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  the 
above-named  Electoral  District,  which 
said  petition  was  presented  on  the  14th 
day  of  July,  AD.  1902,  and  a  cop~y  of 
which  petition  is  hereto  attached. 

And  further  take  notice  that  the  sum 
of  $1,000  has  been  deposited  in  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  to  th° 
credit  of  the  said  petition  for  the  purpose 
referred  to  by,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  above-named  Act. 
and  amending  Acts. 

Dated  this  14th  day  of  July.  A.D. 
1902. 

To  R.  R.  Gamey.  Esq., 
The  above-named   Respondent. 

A.  G.  Murray, 
Solicitor  for  the  Petitioner. 

(45) 
In  the  Court  of  Apodal  for  Ontario. 
"The    Controverted    Elections    Act." 

Election  of  a    member  of   the  Legis- 
lative Asemblv  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario for  the  Electoral  Dip+rirt  nf 
holden   on    the   22nd   and   20th   davs   of 
May,    A.D.   1902. 

T.  James  Munro  Fraser  of  the  Town 
of  Gore  Bay,  in  the  District  of  Mani- 
toulin.  farmer,  and  Province  of  On- 
tario,  make  oath  and   say: 

1.  That  I  am  the  oetitioner  named 
in    the    annexed    petition. 

2.  That  T  as  such  petitioner  present 
the  said  petition  in  good  faith,  and 
have  reason  to  believe!  and  do  believe 
the  statements  contained  in  the  said 
petition  to  be  true  in  substance  and 
fact. 

Sworn  before  me  the  said  James 
Munro  Fraser  at  the  Town  of  Go.-e 
Bay,  in  the  District  of  Manitoulin,  this 
10th  day  of  July,  A.D.  1002. 


Sd. 


J.    M.    Fraser. 


Signed        W.  R.  Abrey, 

A  Commissioner  in  H.C.J.,  etc. 
(2) 

(46) 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal  for  Ontario. 

The   Controverted    Elections    Act. 

Election  of  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Asembly  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario for  the  Electoral  District  of  Mani- 
toulin, holden  on  the  22nd  and  29th 
days  of  May,  A.D.  1902. 

The  petition  of  James  Munro  Fraser 
of  the  Town  of  Gore  Bay,  farmer,  in 
the  District  of  Manitoulin.  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario,  whose  name  is  sub- 
scribed hereto,   showeth: 


1.  Your  petitioner  is  a  person  resid- 
ing in  said  electoral  district,  and  was  a 
candidate  at  the  above  election. 

2-  That  the  said  election  was  holden 
on  the  22nd  and  29th  days  of  May. 
A.D  1902,  the  former  being  the  day  of 
nomination  and  the  later  the  day  of 
polling,  when  Robert  Roswell  Gamey 
of  the  Township  of  Campbell,  in  the 
District  of  Manitoulin,  farmer,  and 
John  Hutchison  McMillan,  and  James 
Munro  Fraser,  both  of  the  Town  of 
Gore  Bay,  in  the  District  of  Manitou- 
lin. were  candidates,  and  the  returning 
officer  for  the  said  electoral  district 
has  returned  the  said  Robert  Roswell 
Gamey,  hereinafter  called  the  respond- 
ent, as  being  duly  elected  member  of 
the  said  Assembly  for  the  said  elec- 
toral  district. 

3.  And  you  petitioner  says  that  the 
said  respondent  was  by  himself,  by 
his  agents,  and  by  other  persons  on 
his  behalf,  before-  during,  at  and  after 
the  said  election,  guilty  of  bribery, 
treating,  personation  and  undue  influ- 
ence, ps  detuned  by  "The  Ontario  Elec- 
tion Act,"  "The  Ontario  Controvert- 
ed Ejections  Act."  and  other  Act?  of 
the  Parliament  of  Ontario,  or  reco^niz- 
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ed  as  such  by  the  common  law  of  Par- 
liament, whereby  the  said  respondent 
was  and  is  incapacitated  from  serving 
in  the  Legislative  Asembly  for  the  said 
electoral  district  and  the  said  elect!  >n 
and  return  of  the  said  respondent  were 
and  are   wholly   null  and   void. 

4.  And  your  petitioner  says  that  the 
said  respondent  was-  by  himself,  ^•y 
his  agents,  and  by  other  persons  on 
his  behalf,  before,  during,  at  and  after 
the  said  election,  directly  and  indirect- 
ly guilty  of  giving  and  lending,  and 
agreeing  to  give  and  lend,  and  offer- 
ing and  promising  money  and  other 
valuable  considerations,  and  of  pro- 
mising to  procure  and  of  endeavoring 
to  procure  money  and  other  valuaole 
consideration  to  and  for  voters  at  the 
said  election,  and  to  and  for  persons 
on  behalf  of  voters  at  the  said  elec- 
tion, and  to  and  for  other  persons.  In 
order  to  induce  such  voters  to  vote. 
or  refrain  from  voting  at  the  said  elec- 
tion, and  of  corruptly  doing  the  said 
acts  and  every  of  them  on  account  of 
voters  having  voted  or  refrained  from 
voting  at  the  said  election  whereby 
the  said  respondent  was  and  is  inca- 
pacitated from  serving  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  for  the  said  elector  .1 
district,  and  the  said  election  and  ie- 
turn  of  the  said  respondent  were  and 
are  wholly  null   and   void. 

5  And  your  petitions  says  that  the 
said  respondent  was  by  himself,  by 
his  agents  and  by  other  persons  on 
his  behalf,  before,  during,  at  and  after 
the  said  election,  directly  and  indirect- 
ly guilty  of  giving  and  procuring  and 
agreeing  to  give  and   procure   ,and   of 
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offering-  and  promising,  and  of  promis- 
ing- to  procure,  and  to  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure offices,  places  and  employment 
to  and  for  voters  at  the  said  election, 
and  to  and  for  other  persons  In  order 
to  induce  such  voters  to  vote  or  refrain 

(48) 

from  voting  at  the  said  election,  and 
of  corruptly  doing  the  said  acts  and 
each  of  them  on  acount  of  such  vot- 
ers having  voted  or  refrained  from 
voting  at  the  said  election,  whereby 
the  said  respondent  was  and  is  inca- 
pacitated from  serving  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  for  the  said  electoral 
district  and  the  said  election  and  re- 
turn of  the  said  respondent  were  rmd 
are  wholly  null   and  void. 

6.  And  your  petitioner  says  that 
the  said  respondent  was,  by  himself, 
by  his  agents  and  other  persons  on 
his  behalf  before,  during,  ait  and  after 
the  said  election,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly guilty  of  making  gifts,  loans, 
offers,  promises,  procurements  and 
agreements  as  aforesaid  to  and  for  di- 
vers persons,  in  order  to  induce  the 
said  persons  to  procure  and  to  endea- 
vor to  procure  the  return  of  the  said 
respondent  and  of  .  other  persons  to 
serve  in  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
and  to  procure  and  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure the  votes  of  voters  at  the  said 
election,  whereby  the  said  respondent 
was  and  is  incapacitated  from  serving 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  the 
said  electoral  district,  and  the  said  elec- 
tion and  return  of  the  said  respond- 
ent where  and  are  wholly  null  and 
void. 

7.  And  your  petitioner  says  that  the 
said  respondent  was  by  himself,  by  his 
agents  and  by  other  persons  on  his 
behalf  before,  during,  at  and  after 
the  said  election,  upon  or  :n  conse- 
quence of  such  gifts,  loans,  offers,  pro- 
mises, procurements  and  agreements 
aforesaid,  guilty  of  procuring  and  of 
engaging  and  promising  and  endea- 
voring to  procure  the  return  of  the 
said  respondent  and  of  other  persons 
to  serve  in  the  Legislative  Asembly 
and  the  vote  of  voters  at  the  said  elec- 
tion, whereby  the  said  respondent  was 
and  is  incapacitated  from  serving  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  for  the  said  elec- 
toral district  and   the  said   election  and 
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return    of    the    said    respondent    were 
and  are   wholly   null  and   void. 

8.  And  your  petitioner  says  that  the 
said  respondent  was,  by  himself,  by 
his  agents,  and  by  other  pi  :sons  on  Ids 
behalf  before,  during,  at  and  after 
the  said  election  guilty  of  advancing 
and  of  paying,  and  of  causing  to  be 
paid  money  to  and  to  the  use  of  other 
perjsons.  with  the  intent  that  such 
money  or  part  thereof  should  be  ex- 
pended in  bribery  and  corrupt  prac- 
tices at  the  said  election,  and  of  know- 
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ingly  paying  and  causing  to  be  paid, 
money  to  persons  in  disharge,  and  re-' 
payment  of  moneys  wholly  or  in  part 
expended  in  bribery  and  corrupt  prac- 
tices at  the  said  election  wherebv  the 
said  respondent  was  and  is  incapaci- 
tated from  serving  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  for  the  said  electoral  dis- 
trict and  the  said  election  and  return 
of  the  said  respondent  were  and  are 
wholly  null  and  void. 

9.  And  your  petitioner  says  that  the 
said  respondent  was,  by  himself,  by  his 
agents  and  by  other  persons  on  his  be- 
half, before  and  during  the  said  elec- 
tion, directly  and  indirectly  guilty  of 
Xecjeiving,  fegreeingi  and  contracting 
for  money,  gifts,  loans,  valuable  con- 
siderations, offices,  places  and  employ- 
ment for  himself  or  themselves,  an  1  for 
other  persons  for  voting  and  for  a  - 

ing  to  vote  and  for  refraining  and 
agreeing  to  refrain  from  voting  at  the 
said  election, whereby  the  said  respond- 
ent was  and  is  incapacitated  from  sers'- 
ing  in  the  Le.srislative  Assembly  for 
the  said  electoral  district,  and  the  said 
election  and  return  of  the  said  respond- 
ent were  and  are  wholly  null  and  void. 

10.  And  your  petitioner  says  that  the 
said    respondent    was,    by    himself,    by 
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his  agents  and  by  other  persons  on 
his  behalf,  after  the  said  ejection, 
guilty  of  directly  and  indirectly  receiv- 
ing money  and  valuable  considerations 
on  account  of  persons  having  voted 
and  refrained  from  voting,  and  for 
having  induced  other  persons  to  vote 
and  refrain  from  voting,  at  the  said 
election,  whereby  the  said  respondent 
was  and  is  incapacitated  from  serving 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  the 
said  electoral  district,  and  the  said  elec- 
tion and  return  of  the  said  respondent 
were  and  are  wholly  null  and  void. 

11.  And  your  petitioner  says  that 
the  said  respondent  was.  by  himself, 
by  his  agents  and  by  other  persons  on 
his  behalf,  before,  during,  at  and  after 
the  said  election,  guilty  of  providing 
and  furnishing  drink  and  other  enter- 
tainment at  the  expense  of  the  said  re- 
spondent, or  of  such  other  agents  or 
persons,  to  meetings  of  electors  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  said  election   previous  to  ■ 

the  said  election,  and  of  paying  for, 
promising  and  engaging  to  paj 
such  drink  and  other  entertainment, 
wihereby  the  said  respondent  was  and 
is  incapacitated  from  serving  In  the 
Legislative  Assembly  for  the  said 
toral  district,  and  the  said  election  and 
return  of  the  said  respondent  were  and 
are  wholly  null  and  void. 

12.  And  your  petitioner  says  that  the 
said  respondent  was.  by  himself,  by  his 
agents  and  by  other  persons  on  his  be- 
half, before,  during,  at  and  after  the 
said  election,  directly  and  indirectly, 
guilty     of    corruptly     giving    and     pro- 
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viding  and  causing  to  be  given  and 
provided,  and  being  accessory  to  the 
giving    and    providing    and    of    paying 

(51) 

wholly  and  in  part  expenses  in- 
curred for  meat,  drink,  refresh- 
ment and  provision  to  and  for 
persons  in  order  to  be  elected 
and  for  being  elected,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  corruptly  influencing'  such  per- 
sons and  other  persons  to  give 
or  to  refrain  from  giving  thsir 
votes  at  the  said  election,  and  of 
giving  and  of  causing  to  be  given  to 
voters  on  nomination  day  and  on  the 
day  of  polling  on  account  of  such 
voters  having  voted  and  of  being  about 
to  vote,  meat,  drink  and  refreshment 
and  money  and  tickets  to  enable  such 
voters  to  procure  refreshment,  where- 
by! the  said  respondent  was  and  is  in- 
capacitated from  serving  in  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly  for  the  said  elec- 
toral district,  and  the  said  election 
and  the  return  of  the  said  respondent 
were    and   are  wholly   null   and   void. 

13.  And  your  petitioner  says  that 
the  said  respondent  was,  by  himself, 
by  his  agents  and  other  persons  on  his 
behalf.before  and  during  the  said  elec- 
tion guilty  of  making  bets  and  wagers 
and  of  taking  shares  or  interests  in 
and  of  becoming  party  to  bets  and 
wagers  upon,  the  result  of  the  election 
in  the  electoral  district  and  upon  the 
results  of  the  election  in  parts  of  the 
said  electoral  district  and  upon 
events  and  contingencies  relating  to 
the  election  and  of  providing  money 
to  be  used  by  others  in  betting  and 
wagering  upon  the  results  of  elections 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  upon 
events  and  contingencies  relating  to 
such  election,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  said  election  of  making 
bets  and  wagers  on  the  result  there- 
of in  the  electoral  district  and  in  parts 
thereto  and  upon  events  and  contin- 
gencies relating  thereto  whereby 
the    said     respondent     was        and        is 
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incapacitated  from  serving  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  for  the  said 
electoral  district,  and  the  said  election 
and  return  of  the  said  respondent  were 
and  are  wholly  null  and  void- 

14.  And  your  petitioner  says  that  the 
said  respondent  was,  by  himself,  by 
his  agents  and  by  other  persons  on  his 
behalf,  before,  during,  at  and  after 
the  said  election,  guilty  of  hiring  and 
promising  to  pay  and  paying  for  horses, 
teams,  carriages,  cabs  and  other  vehi- 
cles, to  convey  voters  to,  to  and  near 
and  from  the  polls  and  to  and  from  the 
neighborhood  thereof  at  the  said  elec- 
tion, and  also  of  the  payment  of  the 
travelling  and  other  expenses  of  vot- 
ers in  going  to  and  returning  from 
the  said  election,  and  of  providing  and 
furnishing  conveyance  and  transporta- 
tion by   railway  free  of   charge   or   at 


diminished  rates  to  voters  to  or  from 
or  on  the  way  to  or  from  the  polls  at 
the  said  election,  whereby  the  said  re- 
spondent was  and  is  incapacitated 
from  serving  in  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly for  the  said  electoral  district, 
and  the  said  election  and  the  return 
of  the  said  respondent  were  and  are 
wholly  null  and  void. 

15.  And  your  petitioner  says  that  the 
said  respondent  was,  by  himself,  by  his 
agents,  and  by  other  persons  on  his 
behalf,  before,  during,  at  and  after  the 
said  election,  directly  and  indirectly, 
guilty  of  making  use  of  and  of  threat- 
ening to  make  use  of,  force,  violence 
and  restraint  and  of  inflicting  and  of 
threatening  infliction,  by  himself  and 
by  and  through  other  persons  of  in- 
jury, damage,  harm  and  loss  and  in 
dither  (ways  Ipf  pradtising  Jintimida- 
tion  upon  or  against   persons   in   order 
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to  induce  or  compel  such  persons  to 
vote  or  refrain  from  voting  at  the  said 
election,  and  on  account  of  such  per- 
sons having  voted  or  refrained  from 
voting  at  the  said  election  and  also 
by  abduction,  duress  and  by  fraudu- 
lent devices  and  contrivances,  of  im- 
peding, preventing  and  otherwise  in- 
terfering with  the  free  exercise  of  the 
franchise  of  voters  and  of  thereby  com- 
pelling, inducing  and  prevailing  .ipon 
voters,  either  to  give  or  refrain  from 
giving  their  votes  at  the  said  election, 
whereby  the  said  respondent  was  and 
is  incapacitated  from  serving  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  for  the  said  elec- 
toral district,  and  the  said  election  and 
return  of  the  said  respondent  were  and 
are  wholly  null  and  void. 

16.  And  your  petitioner  says  that 
the  said  respondent  was,  by  himself, 
by  his  agents  and  by  other  persons  on 
his  behalf,  before,  during  and  at  the 
said  election  guilty  of  the  offence  of 
personation  at  the  said  election  and 
of  aiding,  abetting,  counselling  .Mid 
procuring  the  commission  at  the  said 
election  of  the  offence  of  personation, 
whereby  the  said  respondent  was  end 
is  incapacitated  from  serving  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  for  the  said  elec- 
'foral  district,  and  the  'said  election 
and  return  of  the  said  respondent  were 
and  are  wholly  null  and  void. 

17.  And  your  petitioner  says  that 
the  said  respondent  was,  by  himself, 
by  his  agents,  and  by  other  persons  on 
his  behalf,  before,  during-  and  at  'he 
said  election,  guilty  of  voting  and  of 
inducing  and  procuring  persons  to 
vote  at  the  said  election,  knowing  that 
the  person   so   voting  was   not  entitled 
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to  vote  thereat,  whereby  the  said  re- 
,spondlen,t  'was  and  lis  incapacitated 
fron-  serving  in  the  lei'  'i^  As- 
sembly for  the  said  electoral  district, 
and  the  said  election  and  return  of  the 
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said   respondent   were   and   are   wholly 
null   and   void. 

18.  And  your  petitioner  says  that 
the  said  respondent  during  the  said 
election  and  during  the  hours  appoint- 
ed for  polling  was,  by  himself,  by  his 
agents  and  by  other  persons  on  his 
behalf,  guilty  of  the  offence  of  selling 
or  giving}  spirituous  and  ifermen.ted 
liquor  and  strong  drink  at  hotels,  ta- 
verns, shops  and  other  places  within 
the  limits  of  polling  subdivisions  dur- 
ing the  polling  day,  whereby  the  said 
respondent  was  and  is  incapacitated 
from  serving  in  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly for  the  said  electoral  district, 
and  the  said  election  and  return  of  the 
said  respondent  were  and  are  wholly 
null  and  void. 

19.  And  your  petitioner  says  that 
the  said  respondent  before  and  during 
the  said  election  personally  engaged 
divers  persons  at  the  said  election 
as  canvassers  and  agents  in  re- 
lation to  the  said  election,  know- 
ing that  such  person  so  engaged  had 
within  eight  years  previous  to  such 
engagement  been  found  guilty  of  cor- 
rupt practices  by  competent  legal  tri- 
bunals and  by  the  reports  of  judges 
upon  election  petitions,  whereby  the 
said  respondent  was  and  is  incapacitat- 
ed from  serving  in  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly for  the  said  electoral  district, 
and  the  said  election  and  return  of  the 
said  respondent  were  and  are  wholly 
null  and  void. 

(55) 

20-  And  your  petitioner  says  that  the 
said  respondent  was  by  himself,  by  his 
agents  and  by  other  persons  on  his  be- 
half, before,  during,  at  and  after,  the 
said  election,  guilty  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices, as  defined  by  "The  Ontario  Elec- 
tion Act"  and  other  Acts  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  and  as  known  to  the 
common  law  of  Parliament,  and  as  the 
term  "corrupt  practices"  is  interpreted 
in  the  interpretation  clause  of  "The 
Ontario  Controverted  Election  Act," 
whereby  the  said  respondent  was  and 
is  incapacitated1  from  the  serving  in 
the  legislative  assembly  for  the  said 
electoral  district,  and  the  said  election 
and  return  of  the  said  respondent  were 
and  aire  wholly  null  and  void. 

21.  And  your  petitioner  says  that  cor- 
rupt practices,  as  defined  by  "The  On- 
tario Election  Act,"  and  by  other  Acts 
of  tlie  Parliament  of  Ontario,  and  ;is 
known  to  tlie  common  law  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  as  the  term  "corrupt  prac- 
tices" is  interpreted  In  the  interpreta- 
tion clause  of  "The  Ontario  Controvert- 
ed Election  Act"  were  committed  by 
the  agents  of  the  said  respondent  and 
by  other  persons  on  his  behalf,  before, 
during,  at  and  after  the  said  election 
by  and  with  the  actual  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  said  respondent,  where- 
by and  in  consequence  whereof  the  said 
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respondent  was  and  is  disqualified,  and 
was  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected 
or  sitting  in  the  said  legislative  as- 
sembly, and  of  voting  at  any  election 
of  the  member  of  the  said  legislative  as- 
sembly, and  of  holding  any  office  in  the 
nomination  of  the  Crown  or  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Ontario. 

22.  And  your  petitioner  says  that  the 
said  respondent  was  before,  during,  at 
and  after  the  said  election  by  himself 
personally  guilty  of  corrupt  practices 
as  defined  by  "The  Ontario  Election 
Act'  and  other  Acts  of  the  Parliament 
of   Ontario  and    as   known   to   the  com- 
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mon  law  of  Parliament,  and  as  the 
term  "corrupt  practices"  is  interpreted 
in  the  interpretation  clause  of  "The 
Ontario  Controverted  Election  Act," 
whereby  and  in  consequence  whereof 
the  said  respondent  was  and  is  dis- 
qualified and  was  and  is  incapable  of 
being  elected  to  or  sitting  in  the  said 
Legislative  Assembly  and  of  holding 
any  office  in  the  nomination  of  the 
Crown  or  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Ontario- 
Wherefore  youfr  petitioner  prays: — 

1.  That  it  may  be  determined  that  the 
said  respondent  was  not  duly  elected 
or  returned  and  that  the  said  election 
was  void. 

2.  That  it  may  declared  and  found 
that  the  said  respondent  was  and  is 
guilty  of  the  said  several  corrupt  and 
illegal  acts  and  practices  hereinbefore 
charged  as  having  been  committed  be 
fore,  during,  at  and  after  the  said  elec- 
tion by  himself  and  by  his  agents  and 
other  persons  on  his  behalf,  by  and 
with  the  actual  knowledge  and  cOB 

of  the  said  respondent- 

3.  That  in  consequence  thereof  the 
said  respondent  may  be  adjudged  dis- 
qualified and  incapable  of  beins:  el< 

to  or  sitting  in  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly aforesaid,  or  of  voting  at  an 
election  of  a  member  thereof,  and  of 
holding  any  office  in  the  nomination  of 
the  Crown,  or  of  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in  Ontario. 

And    your    petitioner    will    every    pray, 
etc. 

(Sg.)   James  M.  Eraser, 

Petitioner. 

(57) 

T,  the  above-named  Petitioner,  do  here- 
by appoint  Alexander  George  Mi; 
of  the  Town  of  Core  Pay  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Manltoulln,  Solicitor,  to  act  "is 
my  agent  in  this  matter:  and  all  no- 
tices addresser!  to  us  herein  may  he  left 
with  or  at  the  address  of  the  said  firm 
in  their  office  aforesaid. 

Pated  this  10th  day  of  July.   1002. 

(Signed)     James   M.    Fraser 
Petition 
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(The  following  is  the  endorsement  on 
the  back  of  Exhibit  32.) 

COURT  OF  APPEAL. 
Re 

MANITOULIN  ELECTION  PETITION 

James  Munro   Fraser, 
Petitioner, 
vs. 

ROBERT    ROSWELL    GAMEY, 

Respondent. 


PETITION. 

This  Petition  is  presented  by 

Alexander  George  Murray  of  the 
Town  of  Gore  Bay  in  the  District  of 
Manitoulin- 

(59) 

EXHIBIT  33. 

R.  R.  Gamey,  M.P-P. 
Agent  for  Confederation  Life  and 
Anglo-American   Fire. 
Manitoulin Island. 

Gore  Bay,  Nov.  5th,  1902. 

Hon.  J.   R.   Stratton, 

Prov.   Secretary. 

'Dear   Sir"  :— 

I  sent  in  a  petition  a  short  time  ago 
for  the  appointment  of  Thomas  Flesh- 
er  as  J.  P.  at  Spanish  River  Mills  on 
Aird  Island,  and  you  told  me  had 
been  appointed.  I  have  a  letter  to-day 
from  Mr.  Flesher  asking  about  the  ap- 
pointment- Will  you  kindly  see  that  it 
is  made  as  soon  as  convenient. 

Yours  truly, 

(Sgd.)     R-  R-  Gamey. 
(This  letter  is  written  in. Ink.) 

(60) 

EXHIBIT  34. 

Cheque  .$1500 — taken  to  deposit. 
(61) 

EXHIBIT  :•.">. 

I  was  elected  in  May,  1902,  as  a 
straight  Conservative,  defeating  J.  M. 
Fraser,  the  Liberal  candidate,  by  about 
340  majority,  and  beating  the  comllne  i 
vote  of  Fraser,  the  Liberal,  and  J.  C. 
McMillan,  the  Socialist  candidate,  by 
about  1O0  votes.  The  returns  by  the 
returning  officers  were  held  back  and 
not  declared  until  June  17th,  this  I  be- 
lieve was  done  to  give  the  Government 
a  chance  to  protest  my  election  if  ne- 
cessary after  they  saw  how  the  rest  of 
the  protests  stood. 


In  due  time  a  protest  was  entered  in  . 
the  usual  way.  Several  parties  were 
sent  up  to  the  riding  to  look  up  evi- 
dence. About  August  the  7th  I  was 
going  to  Toronto,  and  met  Capt.  J. 
Sullivan  at  the  lunchroom  at  Allandale 
and  he  said  to  me,  I  hear  Gamey  they 
have  strong  evidence  against  you  up 
there.  I  replied  that  I  had  heard  noth- 
ing of  that,  he  continued  the  conversa- 
tion, and  very  confidentially  remarked 
to  me  as  a  friend,  as  he  said,  that  I 
would  be  disqualified,  and  said  if  he" 
was  in  my  place  he  would  resign.  I 
laughed  at  him  and  paid  no  attention 
to  it-  I  went  on  to  Toronto,  and  he  re- 
mained. In  Toronto  at  the  Walker 
House,  where  I  stay,  1  met  his  son 
Frank  J.  Sullivan,  who  also  broached 
the  subject  of  my  protest  and  said  he 
understood  they  would  disqualify  me. 
I  told  him  that  was  utterly  impossible 
as  I  had  done  nothing  by  which  th«y 
could  disqualify  me,  and  he  remarked 
that  evidence  sometimes  could  be  col- 
ored, altered  and  bought,  and  that  he 
believed  they  were  determined  to  dis- 
qualify me-  He  would,  he  said,  if  he 
were  me,  resign  rather  than  face  a 
trial.  I  told  him  that  his  father  had 
spoken  that  way,  and  I  wondered  why 
they  were  speaking  thus.  He  said  only 
as  a  friend,  as  he  had  known  me  a  long 
time,   and   he   felt   sorry    that   I   would 
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be  disqualified.  Why,  he  said,  that 
could  be  arranged,  a  gcod  thing  could 
be  made  out  of  it,  and  the  trial  avoid- 
ed. I  asked  him  how,  and  he  said,  af- 
ter some  further  conversation  that 
$5000  in  cash  could  be  got  and  lots  of 
chances  of  more  later  on,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment must  have  more  support.  I 
replied  that  I  thought  that  was  im- 
possible as  no  man  could  leave  either 
side  now,  and  the  Government  would 
ruin  themselves  by  dealing  with  any 
one  while  it  was  so  close,  and  I  told 
him  I  didn't  believe  they  would  do  so. 
He  replied  that  he  could  soon  convince 
me,  and  if  I  would  stay  over  a  couple 
of  days  he  would  prove  it.  I  decided 
to  see  what  they  would  do,  and  on  my- 
return  to  Gore  Bay  I  would  lay  the 
whole  matter  before  some  friend. 
About  Tuesday,  August  12th,  Frank 
came  to  me  and  said  a  prominent  Lib- 
eral lawyer  of  the  city  would  be  up  in 
bis  father's  room  in  the  Walker  House 
and  that  '  should  go  to  the  room,  giv- 
ing me  the  number.  He  told  me  no 
mention  would  be  made  of  money,  but 
the  lawyer  would  talk  of  a  stock  prop- 
osition, by  which  my  proflls  would  real- 
ize $3000  in  six  weeks  or  less  and  $200;) 
more  after  the  first  session  of  the 
House. 

I  went  to  the  room  and  Frank  and 
the  lawyer  were  there,  I  will  not  men- 
tion the  lawyer's  name  to-day.  but  he 
is  prominent  in  Liberal  ranks-  The 
lawyer  said  he  understood  Frank  and 
I  had  spoken  of  a  stock  company,  by 
which  I  could  make  $3000  cash  in  six 
weeks   and  $2000     towards     spring.      I 
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said  we  had-  He  said  it  could  be  ar- 
ranged, he  thought,  but  no  mention 
was  made  in  his  presence  of  supporting 
the  Government,  and  no  question  of 
trial  was  spoken  of.  We  only  had  a 
short  talk  and  he  went  out  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  him  in  any  way  in  the 
deal    since.     Frank   and    I   agreed    then 
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if  anything  was  done  to  each  take 
half.  During  that  trip  I  also  saw  _D.  - 
A-  Jones  of  Beeton,  who  seemed  to  be 
authorized  to  deal  with  me.  Jones  also 
suggested  that  the  Government  were 
very  anxious  to  get  information  for  the 
trials  against  Smyth  and  Miscampbell, 
which  I  told  him  would  not  be  possible 
for  me  to  do.  I  left  Toronto  for  home 
about  the  12th- 

On  my  return  home  I  consulted  J.  R- 
McGregor  of  Gore  Bay,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Manitoulin  District  Conservative 
Association,  and  asked  his  advice.  I 
consulted  him  because  he  was  the  only 
executive  officer  in  Gore  Bay,  whether 
to  tell  what  had  been  then  done  or  not, 
but  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
should  go  on  and  get  some  evidence 
that  we  could  prove  and  see  how  far 
they  would  go,  and  whatever  we  did 
would  be  told  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  absolutely  on  one  would  know  be 
fore-  We  decided  that  I  would  have 
to  give  the  Government  evidence  that 
I  really  meant  to  go  with  them,  and 
only  by  fully  convincing  them  could  we 
hope  to  get  any  evidence  or  attack  any 
of  the  cabinet,  so  far  we  had  no  evi- 
dence against  any  one  of  authority. 
Nothing  more  was  done  or  said  until 
about  August  19th  I  received  a  letter 
from  D.  A.  Jones  of  Beeton.  as  fol- 
lows (read  letter  No.  1)-  This  1  ans- 
wered by  saying  I  would  be  down 
shortly  and  see  him.  On  August  21st  I 
was  out  at  my  farm,  10  miles  frou 
Goo*e  Bay.  That  night,  between  11  and 
12  o'clock,  a  rap  came  to  my  door  after 
I  had  s'one  to  bed.  My  brother  Wil- 
ford  was  there-  He  went  to  the  door 
and  said  a  gentleman  to  see  me.  .1  got 
up  and  went  to  the  door  and  Cap.  J. 
Sullivan  was  there  and  wanted  to  see 
me  privately.  I  went  down  to  the  barn 
with  him.  nut  in  his  horse,  and  we  sat 
down  and  he  said  they  were  anxious  to 
go  on  with  some  arrangement,   and   he 
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wanted  me  to  give  him  some  document 
asserting  that  T  would  support  the  Gov- 
ernment, s<»  that  he  could  show  the 
Ministers  that  he  was  succeeding.  T 
told  him  1  would  not  do  so  that  night, 
but  that  1  would  go  to  Toronto  In  a  few 
nul  meet  him  there,  which  he 
agreeded  to.  He  went  hack  to  Gore 
Bay  that  night,  after  staying-  about  one 
hour-  He  was  alone.  Tt  was  a  clear, 
moonlight  night.  I  asked  my  brother 
in  the  morning  if  he  would  know  the 
man  if  he  saw  him  again,  and  he  said 
he  would  and  he  said  he  thought  It  was; 
Cap.  Sullivan-  in  the  morning  my  bro- 
ther and  1  drove  to  Core  Bay  and  T 
took   my    brother   across   on    the      mail 
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steamer  that  day  to  Cutler  and  down 
to  Sudbury  as  the  Captain  was  with 
us,  so  that  he  would  be  sure  of  '.he 
man,  and  I  explained  to  my  brother 
then  what  he  was  after- 

Before  leaving  Gore  Bay  that  day  I 
saw  J.  R.  McGregor  and  explained 
what  the  Captain  wanted.  He  said,  go 
ahead  and  see  what  they  will  do.  I 
left  the  Captain  at  Sudbury,  and  the 
next  day  I  went  to  Arnprior,  and  about 
August  2()th  I  arrived  in  Toronto  and 
saw  both  the  Captain  and  his  son 
Frank  at  the  Walker  House  and  had 
different  interviews.  In  the  Captain's 
room  Frank  drew  up  an  agreement,  by 
which  I  agreed  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment, which  I  signed,  and  Frank  sign- 
ed an  agreement  to  pay  me  $3000  in 
cash  and  $2000  after  the  session.  These 
were  afterwards  both  destroyed.  I 
went  back  to  Arnprior  about  August 
29th,  and  returned  to  Toronto  about 
Sept-  1st.  Had  many  talks  with  Frank 
Sullivan  and  his  father  about  matters 
up  to  the  0th-  The  Captain  was  try- 
ing to  secure  a  timber  limit  for 
his  share.  McGregor  Island  was 
mentioned.  He  told  me  he  had  dis- 
cussed the  deal  with  Hon.  J.  M. 
Gibson  first,  but  Gibson  had  asked 
him     to     see     Hon-      J-        R.     Stratton 
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and  Stratton  seemed  to  be  the  one  they 
did  the  business  with  from  that  time 
on.  I  also  discussed  the  question  of 
whether  Smyth  of  Algoma  could  be 
bought  or  not.  and  I  said  I  would  try 
and  see  him  after  I  went  back,  and 
I  urged  them  to  withdraw  the  petition 
against  Smyth.  Also  discussed  the 
question  of  sawing  off  Davis'  pet  it  i  'n, 
which  Sullivan  said  the  Government 
were  most  anxious  to  do.  and  when 
Davis  left  for  Winnipeg.  Frank  sail 
he  would  never  face  a  trial,  and  would 
give  big  value  to  have  a  saw  off-  I 
told  our  lawyers  this.  About  Sept. 
9th  I  was  taken  into  Stratton's  office 
by  Frank  Sullivan,  and  discussed  he 
arrangement  with  Stratton,  no  n 
was  mentioned,  but  the  word  consid  _ 
ation  was  used.  Stratton  to'd  me  per- 
sonally I  would  have  the  patronage  of 
thf  riding  entirely  in  my  own  hanls. 
and  that  I  could  suggest  anything  that 
might  be  of  use  to  conciliate  my  frien  Is 
in  the  riding,  the  License  Board  was 
discussed,  and  I  said  we  must  have  a 
new  inspector  and  at  least  two  new 
commissioners  and  several  other 
changes  were  spoken  of  In  the  riding, 
which  he  agreed  to.  TTe  showed  me 
the  letter  I  would  have  to  sign,  ad 
dressed  to  the  Premier,  agreeing  to 
support  the  Government  and  agreeing 
that  T  was  not  receiving  any  value  for 
Bame,  it  was  typewritten,  the  consider- 
ation was  to  have  been  paid  thai  day, 
but  he  was  not  readv.  T  then  went  dOWB 
town,  and  at  about  1.30  p.m.  Frank 
Sullivan  and  T  were  to  go  to  a  certali 
prominent  lawyer's  office,  which  wre 
did.  This  lawyer,  when  T  arrived  tl 
hid    the  letter   that    I   was   to   sign 
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I  signed  it  in  his  presence.  He  then 
said  he  would  keep  it,  but  Frank  said 
there  was  some  stock  question  to  be 
settled  before  he  would  part  with  the 
letter.  The  lawyer  said  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  that,  but  he  would  give  us  his 
word  that  if  we  would  leave  the  letter 
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with   him  he   would  hold  it  in   his  pos- 
session  until    we      were     satisfied,    but 
Frank    refused    to    do    so,    and    Frank 
took  the  letter  with  him.      I  know  the 
lawyer's  name,  we     then     had  an  ap- 
pointment with  Hon.  J.  R-  St  rat  tun  for 
the   next  forenoon,   we  went  up    to   his 
office    about    10    o'clock    a.m.    on    Wed- 
nesday, the  10th  of  September,  and  he 
was   not   ready   or    not    there,   and    we 
waited   about    the   building.       I    waited 
part  of  the  time  in  the  smoking  room. 
About   12.30   Stratton   was   ready,    and 
Frank    Sullivan    and    I    went    into    his 
office   together.       Stratton   said    every- 
thing was  ready,  and  we  left  the  letter 
with  him,  and  that  Frank  and  I  should 
go  down  to  the  smoking  room  and  wait 
there,  and  a  party  would  bring  a  parcel 
and  lay  it  on  the  table  in  that  room.     J 
saw    Stratton    take    out    of    his    i-nside 
pocket     a     large     well-filled     envelope. 
Frank  and   I  went   down    to   the  smok- 
ing room  and  waited  a  short  time,  and 
Mr.Myers,acting  secretary  for  Stratton, 
took   the   parcel    from    Stratton's   office 
and  gave  it  to  Mr.   Chase,   who  carried 
it  into  the  smoking  room  and  laid  the 
same    large      envelope      parcel    on    the 
table,    he    walked      out      again    without 
speaking.  Frank  went  over  and  picked 
up  the  parcel,   and  we  walked  down  to 
the    wash    room,    and    Frank    took    the 
parcel   out  of   his   pocket   and   counted 
it,    there    was   $3,000  in    Ontario    Bank 
bills  of  hundreds,  fifties,  twenties,  tens 
and  fives-      Frank  handed  me  $1,500  of 
this.       I  will  tell  where   that  money  is 
when    necessary.        Frank    tore    up    the 
envelope.        I    then     left    the    buijding 
alone,    and    went   to    dinner.     I   showed 
the    money    to    a    Conservative    in    the 
city  and  will  tell  his  name  when  neces- 
sary.   I  went  to  the  Crossin  Piano  Fac- 
tory in  the  afternoon.       I  left  for  home 
on    Thursday    night,    Sept.    11.       I    ex- 
plained all  this  to  one   Conservative  in 
the  city,  and  to  J.  R.  McGregor  on  my 
return  to  Gore  Bay.  and  we  decided  to 
stick    to    our    original    arrangement    to 
not    mention    it    until    the    House     net. 
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as  we  were  afraid  they  might  fix  things 
up  in  some  way  before  the  House  met 
if  we  told.  About  Sept.  18th' T  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Frank  Sullivan 
(read  letter  No.  2t  about  going  to  see 
Smyth.  I  answered  that  I  would  short- 
ly, about  Sent.  21st  I  received  another 
letter  from  D.  A.  Jones  about  the  same 
matter  Cread  letter  No.  3).  "When 
speaking  to  Jones  while  in  the  city  he 
spoke  of  someone  being  sent  up  to  see 
Smyth,  and  Frank  Sullivan  also  spoke 
Of  someone  being  sent  up  for  the  same 


purpose,  and  he  was  anxious  to  prevent 
anyone  else  dealing  with  Smyth  but 
himself,  and  he  told  me  one  day  that 
he  telephoned  to  a  person  in  the  city 
to  wire  some  one  to  put  Smyth  on  nis 
guard,  but  I  do  not  know  who  he 
phoned  to,  and  do  not  know  whether 
Smyth  was  telegraphed  or  not,  pos- 
sibly someone  in  the  city  can  recollect 
the  phone  message,  as  I  believe  he 
phoned  some  prominent  Conservative 
in  the  city,  and  he  said  he  had  refused 
to  give  them  his  name,  and  they  were 
surprised.  About  the  last  week  of 
September  I  wrote  Smyth  a  short  note, 
asking  him  to  come  down  to  our  Agri- 
cultural Fair' at  Gore  Bay  on  the  2nd 
October,  so  we  could  put  him  on  his 
guard,  but  he  did  not  come. 

About    the   25th    of   September   I   re- 
ceived  a  letter  from   my  leader,   J.   P. 
Whitney,  drawing  my  attention  to  the 
statement    made    by    Cap.    J.    Sullivan 
in  Ottawa  that  I  had  given  a  written 
promise  to  support  the  Government.    I 
wrote   Sullivan,    and   he   replied   as   fol- 
lows  (read  letter  No.  4).    On  the  29th 
of  September  I  wrote  Hon.    J.   R.   Strat- 
ton, asking  for  the  appointment  of  one 
Thomas    Flesher    as    JP.    at    Spanish 
Mills,  and  also  about  road  grants  ques- 
tion   (   we   did  this  to  get  written   evi- 
dence of  the  patronage  deal),  and  Strat- 
ton replied  as  follows  on  Oct.  2nd  (read 
letter     5).       Hon    J.    R.    Stratton     also 
wrote   me   on    Oct-    2nd   about    appoint- 
ment of  returning  officer    for    the    refer- 
endum as  follows  (read  letter  6).      We 
decided    to   have    the  sheriff   appo'nted, 
or   rather  recommended   the  sheriff  in- 
stead of   the   old   returning  officer   just 
to  see   proof  of  our  deal.       I  spoke   to 
the       sheriff,       and       he      wanted       it, 
and      went      to      Toronto      and      saw 
the        Premier.        Jackson        told        me 
when    he    returned    that    the    Premier 
asked    him    if    his    appointment    would 
be    satisfactory    to    Gamey,    and    if    he 
(Jackson)    thought    Gamey  would   give 
them  anv  trouble  when  he  came  down. 
On  Oct.  Sth  I  wrote  Hon.  J.  R.  Stratton 
asking  him  to  appoint  Sheriff  Jackson. 
His   secretary  replied   as   follows    (read 
letter  7).       I  left  Gore  Bay  for  Toronto 
about  Oct.  2nd:   had  wited  Frank  that 
I  was  coming:  saw  both  Sullivans,  and 
we  discussed  the  Davis  petition,  which 
I   was   to  try  to  help  saw  off;   we  had 
frequently  discussed  this  in  Septemb -r. 
there  were  other  parties  also  arranging 
to  saw    this  off,    and    Frank    said   they 
were   getting  big  value   to   do   so.    and 
he  wanted   to.  head   them   off.       I   told 
our    lawyers    what    he    said    about    the 
other    parties,    Frank    said    then    Davis 
would   never   face   a    trial,    but   nothing 
could  be  done  about  this  saw  off.      We 
discussed    Smyth,    and    I    told    them    I 
thought    he    could    not    be    bought.        I 
went  to  Toronto  again  about  Oct.  21st, 
and  met   Cap.   Sullivan   at   North   Bay: 
spoke    to    him    about    the    rumors    that 
were  going  around,  and  told  him  I  was 
going  to  see  Stratton  in  the  city  about 
them.       I    saw    Stratton    that    week   at 
his  office,   and  spoke  to  him  about  the 
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rumors  and  showed  him  Sullivan's  let- 
ter, and  told  him  Sullivan  had  been 
talking,  he  asked  me  to  wait  until  he 
would  discuss  it  with  the  Premier. 
Myers  took  me  to  a  room,  and  I  wait- 
ed there  a  long  time  until  Stratton 
came,  and  he  said  we  better  do  nothing 
about  them,  he  said  that  was  the  Pre. 
mier's  advice.       Stratton  also  spoke  of 
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a  letter  the  exact  duplicate  of  the 
other  I  had  signed  which  they  want- 
ed me  to  take  home  with  me  and  sign, 
and  mail  at  Gore  Bay,  addressed  to 
the  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross.  It  was  also 
typewritten,  and  in  it  I  Agreed  to  sup- 
port the  government,  and  agreed  that 
I  was  getting  no  consideration  for  the 
same  only  the  ordinary  privileges  of  a 
Government  supporter-  After  I  return- 
ed this  they  were  to  give  me  back  the 
one  I  signed  in  the  lawyer's  office. 
Frank  Sullivan  was  with  me  when  this 
letter  was  given,  in  fact  he  held  the  let- 
ter for  a  day.  I  took  it  home  with 
me,  and  we  decided  at  Gore  Bay  to 
make  some  alterations  in  the  letter,  to 
see  if  we  could  get  a  letter  from  them 
about  the  same,  so  I  altered  the  letter. 
and  made  it  read  different  to  what 
they  had. 

I  mailed  this  letter  addressed  to  the 
Premier,  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  about  Oct. 
3Uth  at  Gore  Bay,  but  no>  answer,  and 
they  did  not  return  the  other  letter, 
but  now  have  both.  I  wrote  Hon. 
J.  R.  Stratton  a  few  days  aftpr,  asking 
for  the  loan  of  $2,000  until  after  the 
session,  his  secretary,  Mr.  Myers,  an- 
swered that  Mr.  Stratton  was  out  of 
the  city,  and  on  his  return  the  letter 
would  be  laid  before  him,  but  we  got 
no  further  answer.  I  was  in  Toronto 
In  December  twice,  and  Cap.  Sullivan 
and  Frank,  but  did  not  see  Stratton. 
After  I  returned  to  Toronto  after  help- 
ing my  friends  in  Perth  byc-electi'n, 
I  saw  the  Sullivans,  and  they  said 
Stratton  wanted  to  see  me.  he  was  get 
ting  afraid  of  me  since  T  had  gone  to 
Perth.  I  made  an  appointment  to  see 
him  on  Tuesday  morning,  9.30,  Janu 
ary  13th.  When  I  arrived  there  ie 
was  not  in,  and  T  waited  in  the  outer 
office.  Vance  was  waiting  there. 
Myers  was  there  and  another  clerk, 
name  unknown  to  me,  and  a  1  idy 
stenographer,    they      all      saw    me.       I 
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chatted  with  Vance  until  Stratton  was 
ready,  and  Vance  asked  me  to  let  him 
go  in  first,  which  I  did,  he  remained 
about  20  minutes.  When  I  was  called 
Stratton  asked  me  why  I  was  in  Perth, 
and  I  told  him  I  had  no  agreement 
with  him  before  the  voting  in  the 
House,  he  also  asked  me  why  I  altered 
the  letter-  t  gave  evasive  ana  ver. 
We  discussed  matters  generally,  and  he 
was  delighted  with  the  results  of  the 
three  Norths,  saying  Whitney  would 
never  have  as  good  a  chanc  again  at 
writing  Hon.  before  his  name  as  he  had 
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last  summer  when  the  coalition  was 
discussed  he  gave  me  the  particulars  of 
the  coalition  deal,  also  Manitoulin  af 
fairs.  I  reported  about  Little  Current 
lock-up,  and  he  called  in  Dr.  Chamber 
lain,  and  I  was  Introduced  to  him,  and 
discussed  the  lock-up  with  him.  1  also 
discussed  other  appointments.  i  1  ft 
the  city  that  night  after  telling  the 
Sullivans  how  I  got  on  with  Stratton, 
and  agreed  to  come  down  again  short- 
ly- On  my  return  to  Gere  Bay  Mc- 
Gregor decided  to  go  down  with  me 
the  next  time,  and  we  arranged  to  go 
about  the  22nd  of  January.  l  w  ent 
over  to  the  shoie  and  up>  to  the  Boo, 
and  met  McGregor  at  Sudbury  *u  the 
27th,  and  we  arrived  in  Toronto  the 
morning  of  the  28th,  both  of  us  s  op- 
ping  at  the  Walker  House.  I  saw  both 
of  the  Sullivans  that  day,  ana  Frank 
told  me  he  had  wired  me  on  the  ^7th 
to  come  down.  I  got  that  telegram 
on  my  return,  It  is  as  follows  '  r^a  i 
telegram  No.  S).  He  tod  me  that 
Stratton  wanted  to  see  n:e,  and  that 
he  would  arrange  for  time  of  inter- 
view on  Thursday.  He  did  so,  n  I 
phoned  me  to  come  to  Stratb  n's'  offlc? 
at  2.15  p.m.  I  showed  th's  to  .Mc- 
Gregor, and  he  went  to  the  Buildings 
with  me,  and  saw  me  go  into  Stratt'-  n's 
office.  At  first  Stratton  was  out.  and 
then  McGregor  and  I  went  into  the 
Surveys  Depaitmen.t  together,  and  in 
to   the   Land      Sales     Department,     in  J 
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finally  he  went  baik  with  me,  and  saw 
me  again  go  into  Stratton's  door  with 
Frank  Sullivan,  we  went  in  at  the  door 
marked  private,  after  waiting  a  few- 
minutes  Mr.  Stratton  came  In,  and 
once  began  to  discuss  matters,  he 
wanted  the  License  Board  n:imes  at 
once,  and  wanted  me  to  s  g  i  at  n  - 
an  interview  he  had  typewritten  tor 
The  Globe.  I  told  him  it  would  ' 
do  to  sign  that,  as  it  would  ruin  me 
and  the  Government,  but  he  th:ught 
not.  I  told  him  I  would  take  it  down 
town  and  make  some  alb  ratio-  s.  and 
then  sign  it  if  he  liked.  It  was  agreed 
thai  I  should  be  back  about  quarter  to 
G  that  evening.  Sullivan  and  I  w  nt 
out.  when  Sullivan  sad  1  woul 
another  cash  payment  if  I  slqned  it. 
So  I  told  him  to  make  tlu-  ananae- 
ment.  I  went  into  the  Public  Works 
Department  with  him.  and  pai  ted 
there.  T  went  down  to  the  office  - 1 
Crossin  Piano  Co.  for  a  short  time.  I 
then  met  McGregor,  and  we  went  ov  r 
the  interview.  i  took  my  pencil  and 
altered  many  words  to  make  it  read  an 
independent  support,  as  we  had  bo'h 
decided  the  country  would  not  stand 
for  one  minute  for  it  as  it  was  then 
written.  We  discussed  the  question 
then  of  refusing  to  fign  the  Interview 
and  making  everything  public  at  "n  e. 
but  we  decided  to  stick  to  our  original 
plan  of  not  speaking  unt  1  this  Ho  ;s>' 
met.  T  added  s"me  more  to  the  Inter- 
view, and.  after  getting  i'  so  0 
might   pass  muster.   I  took   it  back.       I 
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was  to  call  for  Sullivan  at  the  office 
where  one  Dougherty  is  clerk  In  tie 
Public  Works  Department  upstairs,  l 
called  there  about  quarter  to  six,  and 
Sullivan  left  Dougherty  and  I  a  f--w 
minutes  to  talk  while  he  wei  t  to  see 
If  Stratton  was  ready.  After  so  ne 
time  everything  was  ready,  and  about 
6.30  p.m.  or  later  Sullivan  and  I  went 
Into  Stratton' s  office,  aria*  I  showed 
him   the  interview   as  it  was   altered. 
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I  then   agreed  to  give  tl  is  signed   to  a 
Globe  reporter  to  hold  on  condition  that 
$1,000  be   given   to   us,    and  I   was  to 
write   a   letter    to    J.    P.    V\  hitney   that 
night  informing   him   that  I  would   be 
independent  during  the  session.      I  then 
agreed  to  furnish    the    names    of    a    Li- 
cense Board,  on  my  return  horn  •,  and 
also  a  look-up  keeper  at  Little  Current. 
I  then  stepped  out  of  the  private  office 
into    the    secretary's     depa-  tment    and 
met  Mr.  Myers,  who  introduced  me  to 
the  Globe  reporter,  whose  name  I  have 
forgot' en,  but  it  is  the  same  one  who 
was  at  Sudbury  with  Hon.  E.  J.  Davis 
in   January,    1900,    as   he  remarked    :o 
me    that   he   had     met     m<-    there,    and 
heard  me  speak  on   the  min  ng  policy. 
I  then  sat  down  at  a  table  with  him, 
and  he  read  over  the  interview    and   I 
gave  it  to  him.  it  was  same  interview 
that  Mr.   Stratton  handed 'to   me  type- 
written,   with    the   alteia  ions    I    made 
and  the  additional  I   wrote  on,  if  The 
Globe  will  produce  the  interview  it  will 
show  for  itself,  and  it  was  handed  to 
The  Globe  reporter  In  Stratt<  n's  outer 
office  about  7  p.m.  on  th^  evening  of 
January  29.    in      the     presence   of   Mr. 
Myers.       Frank   Sullivan   then   stepped 
into  the  office  and  said   he   was  ready, 
and  he  and   I  walked     into     the  ante- 
chamber  between    t  e    two    off'ces    to- 
gether, where  I  saw  Hon.  J.  R.  Strat- 
ton just  before  going  out,  and  he  told 
me  he    had    handel    Sul'iv:  n    $1,000    in 
fifties,   twenties,   tens  and._jIvt-9,  giving 
me  the  number  of  each.      Sullivan  and 
I   wplked   down   stairs   and  out   of   the 
west    entrance    together:     Just    outside 
the    envelope    out    of    his    pocket    and 
counted      the      m^ney.       It     contained 
$1,000.       He    handed    it    to  me     and    I 
handed  him  back  his  half,  and  put  the 
balance    n  my  pocket.       it  was  mostly 
Ontario  and  Merchants'  Bank  bills,  and 
the  portion  I  kept     was     nine     fifties, 
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Merchants  Bank  bills,  2  twenty's  On- 
tario Bank  and  one  ten  Ontario  Bank. 
The  20's  were  all  Ontario  Bank  bills.  I 
then  went  out  to  College  St.  and  took  a 
car  to  the  "Walker  House, Sullivan  com- 
ing as  far  as  Yonge  street  with  me. 
I  wrote  the  letter  to  J.  P.  Whitney 
that  evening,  had  supper  and  went  to 
the  Princess  Opera  House  that  evening 
with  McGregor  and  we  discussed  the 
affair  there.  I  left  for  home  next 
morning  and  McGregor  remained  in  the 
city.      On    my    return    home,    January 


31st,    1    wrote    to    the    Hon.    Latchford 
and  gave  him  a  list  of  our  road  grants 
wanted,  and  received  the  following  let- 
ter   in    reply    (read    letter    No.    0).      I 
then  did  the  best  I  could  to  pacify  my 
friends,  and  that  was  the  hardest  task 
of  my  life,  taking  abuse  from  all  sides. 
About   Feb.    7th    I    wrote   Hon.    Strat- 
ton that  I  had  to  met  my  executive  on 
the    16th,    and   likely   they    would    ask 
me  to  resign.     I  received  a  letter  from 
Toronto  dated  Feb.  11th,  registered  at 
Torkville    on    Feb.    11th,    p-m.,    signed 
X.  Y.  Z.  (read  letter  No.  10).     On  Feb. 
16th  I  wrote  Frank  Sullivan  about  the 
executive  meeting  and  asking  him  how 
Stratton  felt.     I  received  reply  register- 
ed   at    Yorkville    Feb.    20th,    p.m.,    as 
follows  (read  letter  No.  12).     I   was  so 
discouraged    with    the    public    clamor 
against   me    that    when    McGregor   re- 
turned and  I  saw  him  the   day  before 
the   Conservative  executive   meeting    I 
wanted  to  be  allowed  to  give  the  par- 
ticulars   to    the    committee    that    day. 
but    he    insisted    on    sticking    to      our 
original   intention    of   giving   it   to    the 
House  first.     I  have  worried  along  the 
best  I   could   in   the  face   of   all  kinds 
of    insults    and    jeers.      On    Tuejsday, 
Feb.    24th,     I     registered    a    letter     to 
Frank  Sulivan,  in  relply  to  his  of  the 
20th,  asking  for  some  particulars  about 
my  seat  in  the  House,   asking  for  the 
one  Beatty  had,  and  asking  to  be  sworn 
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in    earlier    than    the    rest,    and    asking 
Stratton    to   wait   until   I    came    down 
before  I  would  give  the  names  of)  the 
license    board.      In    the    meantime      I 
heard   of   negotiations  on   the   part  of 
the  Government,  anticipating  my  resig- 
nation.    They  were   not   satisfied  with 
selling  their  friends  to  me,  a  more  des- 
picable   action    never    was    committed, 
but   they    sent   up   an    agent   to    inter- 
view J   C.  McMillan,  who  was  a  Social- 
ist candidate  last  May.    The  first  agent 
did  not  get  much  encouragement,   and 
then  two  more  agents  followed  of  high- 
er repute.  I  have  all  their  names.  They 
told   McMillan    as    much    as   they)   dare 
of    their   deal    with    me,    and    I    fancy 
a  good  deal  more  than  they  would  like 
him  to  repeat.    They  told  him  they  had 
not  given  me  much  yet  but  promises, 
but   they   were    sure   I    could   not   face 
public    opinion    when    I    came    to    the 
House,    and    they    were    very    anxious 
for    a   promise    from   him   to   be   their 
candidate  when  I  resigned.    He  wanted 
to   know   how   they   would   satisfy   me, 
and    they    told    him    they    would    fulfil 
enough  of  their  promise  to  satisfy  me. 
They    were      asked      how    they    would 
again   satisfy    their   own    men    on    the 
island,    and   they   said   Sims   had   been 
down   and  they  had   satisfied  him,   but 
Dr    Mcintosh  was   still   unsatisfied.and 
they    hardly    knew    how    to      approach 
him       Frasers    were    not    takefr    into 
consideration,  as  they  considered  their 
influence  nothing  after  their  vote  last 
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spring-.     They  got  little  encouragement 
from    McMillan. 

On  March  6th  I  received  a  letter 
from  Frank  Sullivan,  in  reply  to  mine 
of  the  24th,  asking  about  seat.  It  is 
as  follows  (read  letters  Nos.  12  and 
13.).  Then  I  came  to  Toronto  and  on 
Monday,  the  9th,  went  up  to  the  Par- 
liament Buildings  and  saw  Frank  Sul- 
livan at  the  Public  Works  office.  He 
went  with  me  after  dinner  to  Col. 
Clark's  and  was  there  when  I  was 
sworn  in.     also  took  me  to  Mr.   Glack- 
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meyer's  office  in  the  afternoon.  We 
discussed  matters  generally— I  arrang- 
ed for  Sullivan  to  meet  me  on  the  even- 
ing of  Tuesday,  March  10th,  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Crossin  Piano  Mf.  Co.,  No 
102  Adelaide  W.,  at  7.30  p.m.  On 
Monday  evening  I  went  and  saw  three 
young  men  shorthand  writers  who  are 
in  the  city  from  Gore  Bay,  that  I 
could  trust,  and  arranged  with  them 
to  come  to  the  same  place  before  7 
p.m..  and  there  were  four  finished 
pianos  in  the  office.  Those  we  placed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  three  men 
could  lay  behind  them  and  hear  any- 
one talking  distinctly  in  the  office. 
I  then  met  Frank  Sullivan  at  the  door 
on  the  street,  about  S  p.m.,  and  we 
went  up  to  the  office  and  lit  a  light 
and  discussed  the  whole  affair.  A  num- 
ber of  questions  were  asked  by  me. 
and  the  question  and  answer  were  dis- 
tinctly overheard.  T  asked  him  nues- 
tlons  about  Stratton,  about  the  whole 
Cabinet,  about  the  bye-election  work 
in  the  three  Norths,  and  we  had  the 
answer  taken  down  by  these  three 
men — I  asked  him  all  about  the  money. 
Who  handed  it  from  Stratton  to  us. 
and  about  everything  connected  with 
the  transaction. 
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EXHIBIT  3fi. 

Toronto,  2Clh  Feb'y.  1003. 
My  dear  Sir, 

I   have   your   letter   of   the  22nd    Inst., 
respecting    the     appointment     (,f    John 

McKai  linn  a,s  BrovflWcial  CJooistable 
at  Little  Current.  The  time  is  so  short 
now  until    l    shall  have   the  advantage 

ofl  discupsingUbSs  and  some* other  mat- 
ters with  ynu  that  I  hope  you  will 
not  mind  my  leaving  it  In  abeyance  in 
the  meantime. 

Yours   very   truly. 

Sgd.        J.   M.    Gibson. 

R.   R.  Gamey.   Esq.,    M.  P.   P., 
Gore   Bay,    Out. 
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Gore  Bay,   Jan'y   'I'l,   ",):',. 
Hon.  Attorney-General,  Toronto. 

"Dear  Sir," 

Enclosed  find  application  of  John 
MJcEachren  for  position  of  "Provin- 
cial Constable"  at  Little  Current.  1 
think  you  should  in  the  interests  of 
justice  have  an  officer  of  this  kind  ap- 
pointed there,  and  if  you  are  going  to 
make  an  appointment  I  would  recom- 
mend the  enclosed  name. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  R.  Gamey. 
(This  letter  was   written  in   ink.) 

CTS) 

Office  of  Balmoral  Hotel, 
Thos.  D.   Cox,  Proprietor. 

Little  Current,  Ont,  Dec.  7,  1902. 

To  the 

Department   of   the 
Attorney-General, 
Toronto. 

I  hereby  respectfully  make  applica- 
tion for  the  appointment  of  a  Pro- 
vincial Constable  for  the  District  Of 
Manitoulin.  with  residence  at  the  Town 
of  Little   Current. 

I  am  now  and  have  been  for  some 
time  Town  Constable  of  the  said  Town 
of  Little  Current,  and  am  confident  of 
my  ability  to  fill  the  position  of  a  Pro- 
vincial Constable  for  said  district  In  a 
callable,  fearless  and  satisfactory 
manner. 

I  have   the   honor   to  be  respectfully. 

Your  humble  servant, 

John  McEaehren. 
(This  letter   was   written    in  ink.) 

(79) 
Toronto,  24th  January,  lUUft. 

My   dear  Sir. 

I  have  yours  of  the  22nd  Inst.,  re- 
commending John  McEaehren  for  the 
position  of  Provincial  Constable  at 
Little  Current,  and  promise  to  give  the 
matter  due  consideration.  It  will  be 
necessary  For  me  to  decide  how]  far  a 
provincial  officer  is  necessary  on  the 
island,  in  view  of  the  opinion  which 
is  beginning  to  prevail  that  we  are  do- 
in-  more  in  the  way  of , appointing  of- 
in  the  northern  districts  than 
is  really  desirable,  by  which  I  mean 
that  we  arc  paying  the  salari 
officers  \\h<>  formerly  were  en. 
ami  paid  I'd'  locally  in  the  bldei 
tton  of  Ontario  in  days  gone  by.  when 

these  older  sections  were  new  sections 
<>t"  country.  1  do  not  want  to  he  con- 
sidered drawing  the  line  at  Manitou- 
lin. and  most  likely  will  not  do  so.  but 
I   want  to  give  the  whole  subject  some 
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consideration    before    I    go    on    making 
any  further  appointments- 

Believe   me, 

Tours  truly, 

Sgd.        J.  M.  Gibson. 

R.  R.  Gamey.  Esq..  M.P.P., 
Gore  Bay,  Ont. 

(80) 

EXHIBIT    37. 

(Letter  written  in  ink.) 

Gore  Bay,  June  24,  1901'. 

Attorney-General's   Department, 
Toronto. 

"Dear    Sirs," 

A  petition  was  forwarded  through 
Mr.C-  F.  Farwell  from  Whitefish  muni- 
cipality, signed  by  the  principal  rate- 
payers, asking  that  one  W.  J.  Swan- 
son  of  Whitefish  Village  be  appointed 
a  Justice  of  the- Peace,  as  one  is  much 
needed  there.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  you  could  make  the  appointment.  1 
will  recommend   the   same. 

Tours  truly. 


Sgd.        R.  R.  Gamey,  M.P.P., 
Gore  Bay  P.O.,  Ont. 

(81) 
Toronto,    July    10th,    1901'. 


Private. 


My  dear  Sir,, 

I  am  reading  for  the  second  time 
your  letter  of  June  24th,  addressed 
to*  the  Attorney-General's  Department, 
referring  to  a  petition  sent  to  the  At- 
torney-General through  Mr.  Farwell. 
I  now  wish  to  say  that  search  has  been 
made  for  this  petition,  and,,  as  yet  it 
has  not  been  found,  although  in  all 
probability  it  will  be.  I  infer  it  con- 
tains a  suggestion  that  Mr.  Swanson 
be  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Tou  might  write  Mr.  Farwell  asking 
him  if  he  has  a  copy  of  the  petition. 
As  you  know,  the  Attorney-General  is 
now  absent  from  the  city,  and  he 
might,  if  he  were  here,  at  a  moment's 
notice,   be  able  to  lay  his  hands  on  it. 

Faithfully  yours, 

(Sd.)        R.    Harconrt. 

R.  R.   Gamey,   Esq.,   MP. P.- 

Gore  Bay  P.O.,   Ont. 

(82) 
Toronto,   November  10th,   1002. 
My  dear  Gibson, 

I  enclose  you  a  letter  from  R.  T. 
Gamey,    Esq.,    M.P.P.,    for    Manitoulin, 


with  regard  to  a  petition  which  I  sent 
you  a  short  time  ago,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Thomas  Flesher  as  a  J.  P.,  at 
Spanish    River    Mills,    on    Aird    Island. 

He  says  that  he  has  not  received  any 
notice    of   the    appointment. 

I  am  also  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
him  with  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  E.  W.  Swanson,  at  Whitefield.  lie 
says  that  a  petition  in  this  respect 
has  already  been  sent  you. 

Tours  sincerely, 
(Sgd.)      J.  R.  Stratton.     (In  ink.) 

Enc 

Hon.    J.    M.    Gibson, 

Attorney- General, 

Toronto,   Ont. 

(83) 
The  Canada  Accident  Assurance  Co. 

Gore  Bay  Agency,  Dec.  18th,  1002. 
(Letter    written    in    ink.) 

Hon.    J.    M.    Gibson, 

Attorney-General. 

"Dear    Sir," 

"Re  yours  of  Dec.  5th. 
"Re  E-  W.  Swanson. 

A  petition  was  handed  by  me  to  C. 
F.  Farwell  in  April  last  and  by  him 
handed  to  your  department  from  the 
ratepayers  of  that  municipality  ask- 
ing for  E.  W.  Swanson  to  be  appoint- 
ed as  J.  P.  I  presume  the  petition 
has  been  mislaid.  If  you  can  make 
the  appointment  you  will  oblige. 


Tours  truly, 
(Sd.)        R. 
(84) 


R.    Gamey. 


Registry  Office, 
Sault  Ste-  Marie,  Ont.,  Dec.  27,  1902- 

Private  and  Confidential. 

Hon.  J.   M.   Gibson, 

Attorney-General, 

Toronto,  Ont. 

My  Dear  Colonel: — 

Tours  of  the  23rd  inst.,  re  E.  W- 
Swanson  is  just  received-  I  do  not 
know  this  man  personally,  but  I  re- 
member that  shofrtly  after  Bob  Gamey 
was  nominated  as  the  Conservative 
candidate  for  Manitoulin  that  he  hand- 
ed me  a  petition  from  several  of  the 
residents  of  the  Village  of  Whitefish 
asking  that  some  one  down  there,  who 
I  presume  was  this  man  Swanson,  be 
appointed  a  J.  P.  I  do  not  think  the 
petition  was  signed  by  the  Municipal 
Council,  but  it  may  have  been-  White- 
fish  is  in  the  Municipality  of  Drury, 
Denison  and  Graham,  and  I  think  the 
Council  usually  meets  at  the  Village  of 
Worthington.  I  handed  the  petition  to 
Mr.  Ford,  and  at  the  time  I  gave  it  to 
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him  I  explained  the  avenue  through 
which  I  received  it,  and  that  I  did  not 
think  it  was  wise  to  comply  with  it 
just  at  that  time,  as  I  concluded  Mr. 
Gamey  was  trying  to  make  some  politi- 
cal capital  by  what  he  was  doing,  and 
I  did  not  propose  to  lend  my  assistance 
to  any  such  improper  practice.  White- 
fish  has  always  been  very  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  present  Government  politic- 
ally. In  both  of  my  elections  I  think 
I  received  only  three  or  four  votes  in 
that  polling  subdivision.     A  man  by  the 
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name  of  McVittie  is  the  leading  man 
in  the  place;  he  formeirly  was  a  strong 
Liberal,  but  he  was  mixed  up  with 
large  tracts  of  nickel  lands  iu  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country  and  because  he 
could  not  sell  it  at  a  fabulous  sum  he 
thought  something  was  wrong  with  the 
Government  and  he  then  transferred 
his  allegiance  to  their  opponents.  I 
think  that  either  I>ave  Brodie  or  Dr. 
Arthurs  at  Sudbury  would  be  able  to 
tell  you  all  about  this  man  Swanson, 
or  perhaps  a  better  man  to  ask  would 
be  Win.  Irving  of  Webbwood,  who  is 
an  official  in  your  department.  He  is 
a  very  bright  fellow  and  his  official  du- 
ties take  him  to  Whitefish,  and  I  think 
that  he  will  know  all  about  this  man 
Swanson. 

You  will  remember  last  Session  my 
discussing  with  you  the  salary  of  the 
Registrar  of  this  District  and  you  were 
kind  enough  to  put  in  the  estimates 
the  old  salary  of  $800.00.  I  have  not 
deceived  any  of  this,  and  I  think  that  I 
should,  and  I  cannot  understand  why 
the  Treasury  Department  does  not  for- 
ward the  cheques  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter,  as  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing.  Upon  reflection,  I  think  Fori 
told  me  that  before  the  last  session  you 
had  written  the  Treasury  Department 
not  to  send  any  more  salary  to  the 
Registrar  up  here  'without  your  instruc- 
tions, and  that  I  better  see  you  and  ask 
you  to  recall  that  letter,  or  something 
to  this  effect.  I  negleotel  saying  any- 
thing to  you  about  that  part  of  the 
business,  thinking  that  the  Treasurer 
would  issue  the  cheques  for  the  salary 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter  when  he 
taw    that   the    appropriation    had    been 
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made  for  that  purpose.  I  would  be  glad 
if  you  would  straighten  this  matter  out 
for  me.  as  I  have  no  hopes  that  the 
fees  of  this  office  will  continue  as  satis- 
factory as  they  have  been  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  Tt  was  for  this  rea- 
son, you  will  remember,  that  you  ask- 
ed for  the  appropriation  for  the  salary. 

Wishing  you  the  Compliments  of  the 
Season.    I    remain. 

Yours  sincerely. 

(Sgd.)    (in   ink.)    C-    F.   Farwell. 
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Toronto,  23rd  December,  1902. 
My  Dear  Farwell:  — 

Do  you  remember  anything  about  a 
man  named  E-  W-  Swanson  of  Whit- 
field, (probably  White  Fish  is  the  prop- 
er address.)  It  is  said  that  a  petition 
was  sent  in  through  asking  for  his  ap- 
pointment as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  the 
petition  coming  from  Whitefish  munici- 
pality. If  that  petition  was  ever  pre- 
sented it  must  have  gone  astray.  Tell 
me  confidentially  all  about  E.  W- 
Swanson.  I  would  like  to  make  the  ap- 
pointment if  there  are  no  specially 
strong  reasons  why  I  should  not  do  so. 
and  you  will  understand  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  this.  Please  let  me  hear 
from  you  by  return- 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Sgd)     J.  M.  Gibson. 

C   F.   Farwell.   Esq., 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont- 

(88) 

Private  and  Confidential. 

Toronto.  30th  December,  1903. 

My  dear  Sir:  — 

A  petition  is  said  to  have  been  sent 
to  this  Department  some  time  ago  from 
people  residing  at  the  Village  of 
Whitefish,  asking  for  the  appointment 
of  E.  W.  Swanson  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  Mr.  Gamey,  I  believe,  fav- 
ors his  appointment.  I  would  like  to 
get  some  independent  information  con- 
fidentially as  to  Mr-  E.  W-  Swanson. 
Presumably  he  is  an  opponent  of  the 
Government,  but  I  do  not  know  on  that 
account  that  he  should  not  be  appoint- 
ed, but  I  should  like  to  have  some  idea 
of  his  qualifications  and  general  suit- 
ability for  such  an  appointment. 

Yours   very  truly. 


J.  M.   Gibson. 


(Sd.) 

Wm.  Irving,  Esq., 

Provincial  Constable. 
Webbwood,  Ont. 

(89) 

Provincial  Constable. 
District  of  Algoma. 

Webbwood,  Ont.,  Jan.  5th,   1903. 

Honourable  J-  M.  Gibson, 

Attorney-General. 

Toronto,    Ont. 

Honourable  Sir:  — 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  30th  ult.. 
in  reference  to  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
E.  W.  Swanson  of  White  Fish  ns  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  and  In  reply  would 
say,  that  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to 
give  you  the  Information  asked  for,  as 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Swan- 
son- 

I   know   of   him,    but   not   as     to     his 
qualifications  or  general  suitability  for 
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such  a  position.  However,  I  expect  to 
be  at  "White  Fish  in  a  few  days,  and 
will  make  quiet  inquiry  and  advise 
you- 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Sd.)     Wm.   Irving. 

(90) 

Provincial  Constable, 
District   of  Algoma. 

Webbwood,  Ont.,  Jan.  23rd,  1903. 

Honourable  J.  M-  Gibson, 

Attorney-General, 

Toronto. 
Honourable  Sir:  — 

With  further  reference  to  your  com- 
munication of  recent  date  re  Mr.  E.  W. 
Swanson  of  White  Fish,  would  say.  th  it 
on  inquiry  I  find  that  Mir.  Swanson 
does  not  altogether  possess  the  neces- 
sary qualification  for  such  an  appoint- 
ment, but  as  the  place  is  very  small 
there  are  few  men  to  pick  from,  and 
probably  Mr.  Swanson  is  as  good  a 
man  as  you  can  get  there  who  would 
act  in  such  a  capacity. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Sgd.)  Wm.  Irving. 

(91) 

Toronto,  5th  December,  1902. 
My  dear  Sir: — 

I  have  been  looking  into  the  corres- 
pondence as  to  the  appointment  of  E. 
W.  Swanson  of  Whitefish  as  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace-  There  is  some  reference 
to  a  petition  having  been  sent  in  ask- 
ing for  that  appointment,  but  I  cannot 
find  that  this  is  the  case.  Perhaps  you 
may  be  able  to  say  whether  there  really 
was  such  a  petition,  and  if  so  enable  me 
to  ascertain  what  has  become  of  it. 

Believe  me, 
Youirs  very   truly, 

(Sgd.)      J.    M.    Gibson. 

(92) 


EXHIBIT  38. 
(Letter  written  in  ink.) 

(Gore  Bay,  Jan'y  22,   1903. 

E.  C-  Myers, 
Secretary. 

"Dear  Sir" 

"Re  yours  of  15th." 

The   name  of  party   referred     to      is 
Charles  Caleb  Piatt, 

Gore  Bay,  P.O., 
Ont. 
Youirs  truly, 
(Sgd)     R.   R-   Gamey. 


(93) 

EXHIBIT  39 

(Letter  written   in  ink  ) 

Gore    Bay,   Jan.    30,    1903. 

Mr.  Campbell, 

Colonization  Road  Dept., 

P.   Bldgs.,   Toronto. 

"Dear   Sir" 

Enclosed  find  petition  of  residents  of 
12th  Con-  Campbell,  between  5th  and 
10th  side  lines.  This  is  a  particularly 
worthy  grant,  as  it  is  a  swamp  impass- 
able at  certain  seasons,  and  about  25 
children  attend  school  for  a  portion  of 
the  year.  The  residents  have  spent  a 
good  deal  of  gratis  time  an  1  still  are 
unable  to  complete  it-  They  say  if  you 
grant  $300,  they  will  then  keep  it  in 
repair  in  the  future,  which  is  encour- 
aging. 

I  specially  desire  this  grant  to  go 
through- 

Yours  truly, 

(Sgd.)      R.  R.  Gamey. 
12th  Con. 

Campbell, 

Manitoulin  Is- 

(94) 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Feb-  3,   1903. 

Mr-  R-  R.  Gamey,  M.P.P., 

Gore  Bay, 
Dear  Sir:  — 

I  found  your  letter  of  25th  of  Jan. 
on  my  arrival  home  Sunday.  My  peo- 
ple told  me  you  had  telephoned  for  me 
and  I  regret  very  much  having  not 
seen   you. 

The  enclosed  petition  for  10th  Con. 
Compbell  Road  is  not  included  in  your 
former  list,  but  can  be  included  either 
in  supplementary  estimates  or  taken 
from  Short  Roads  grant. 

If  you  are  intending  to  come  to  the 
Soo  in  the  near  future,  and  could  give 
me  an  idea  when  you  will  be  up,  I 
would  be  glad  to  meet  you  and  talk 
over  road  matters. 

Yours  truly, 

(Sd.)      J.   F.    Boyd- 
(95) 
(Written  in  ink) 

To    His    Hon.    The    Minister   of   Public 
Works. 

Toronto. 
We  the  undersigned  residents  of 
Campbell  Tp-  beg  to  ask  you  to  assist 
us  by  a  grant  of  three  hundred  dollars 
to  open  the  12th  concession  of  Camp- 
bell on*  mile  and  a  quarter  east  of 
Grimes-Thorp  School,  being  between 
the  10th  and  5th  side  lines.  This  is  a 
swamp  and  during  a  portion  of  the 
year  is  impassable  and  our  children  to 
the  number  of  about  twenty-five  can- 
not  attend   school   during  that   season. 
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We  have  spent  considerable  money  on 
it  ourselves,  but  are  unable  to  com- 
plete it.  If  the  Gov.  make  this  grant 
and  make  it  passable  we  will  be  able 
to  sustain  the  road  afterwards- 
As  in  duty  bound  we  ever  pray. 


Names- 


Post  Office  address. 


N.   B-  Coleman, 
Bob  Palmer, 

Hiram  Pearson,   Long  Bay. 
Allan  Reid,  Grimesthorpe. 
J.    C-    Bryan,   Providence  Bay. 
John   Anderson,   Providence  Bay- 
William  Gairdiner,  Providence  Bay- 
Lowchie  Galbraith,   Providence  Bay. 
William   Alexander,    Providence   Bay. 
William  Legge,   Providence  Bay. 
Maulson  C-   Legge,   Providence  Bay. 
Samuel   Wilson,    Providence    Bay. 
J.   F.    Gugins,   Long  Bay- 
William  Omnet,  Jr.,  Grimesthorpe,  P.O. 
Andrew  Cranston,   Spring  Bay. 
Asa  Lewis,  Grimesthorpe. 
Norman    Campbell, 
Norman  Van   Horn, 
Thomas  Lougheed,   Grimesthorpe. 
John  A-   Lougheed,   Grimesthorpe. 
Albert  Lougheed,    Grimesthorpe- 
Will  McMillan, 
Allan  McMillan, 
John   McMillan, 
George  Sidney, 
Robert  Alexander, 

(96) 

Duncan   Anderson,   Providence  Bay. 
George  Anderson,   Providence  Bay- 
David  Parkin,   Providence  Bay. 
Joe  Anderson, 
James   Anderson, 
William  Bock, 
John   Bock. 
Joseph   Bowerman, 
Andrew  Tracy, 
R.    D-    Hublins, 
J.   J.  Sawyers, 
James  R.   McKenzie, 
Thos.   H-   Pearson, 
Geo-   Wedgerfield. 

cm 

EXHTBTT  40 

Spanish   River.   Ontario, 

February  1st,  190ft 

The  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Education, 

Toronto.    Out 
Sir, 

We  the  undersigned  your  humble  pe- 
titioners respectfully  lay  before  you 
the  prayer  of  the  ratepayers  of  School 
Section   No.   1,    Aird    Island. 

Whereas  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  above  ratepayers,  held  on  the  81st 
day  of  December,  L902,  the  auditors' 
report  showed  the  section  was  In  debt 
in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  doll.irs, 
caused  by  carelessness  and  incompe- 
tency of  the  trustees,  during  the  years 
19<K)  and  1901,  said  trustees  now  be- 
ing residents  of  the  United  States, 
the  present   board  have   no  recourse, 
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By  special  request  of  ratepayers,  pre- 
sent board  agreed  to  act  as  trustees 
for  1903,  In  order  to  place  section  on 
a  proper  financial  footing. 

The  debt  cannot  be  made  good  from 
the  taxes,  the  ratepayers  being  em- 
ployees of  the  Huron  Lumber  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  are  poor  men  with  families, 
dependent  for  their*  living  upon  their 
day's   wages. 

Therefore  we,  your  petitioners,  ear- 
nestly pray  that  you  will  make  the 
section  an  immediate  and  special  grant 
of  fifty  dollars  ($50.00),  the  trustees 
and  people  undertaking  to  raise  an 
equal  amount  and*  thus  place  the  af- 
fairs 3f  the  section  on  a  proper  foot- 
ing. 

Failing  to  raise  the  funds  above 
named,  it  will  become  compulsory  on 
the  part  of  the  trustees  to  close  the 
school  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
necessary  to  make  up  the  amount 
above  named,  thus  causing  a  hardship 
to  the  ratepayers  now  In  the  section, 
who  are  in  no  wise  to  blame  for  exist- 
ing   conditions. 

The  funds  of  the  section  are  raised 
by  a  grant  from  the  Huron  Lumber 
Co.  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  annum,  one  hundred  dollars  from 
the  Department  of  Education  and  the 
balance  from  a  tax  colected  from  the 
employees  of  the  above  company  who 
occupy   houses. 

The  teacher's  salary  is  three  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  the  general  expense 
averages   fifty    dollars   per    annum. 

We  the  undersigned  earnestly  pray 
that  you  will  give  our  humble  prayer 
immediate  attention,  and  we  as  in 
duty  bound-   will  ever  pray- 

Theodore    Ellis    (In    ink). 
Thos.   Brown    (In  ink). 
George  Doherty   (In   Ink). 
Ed.    Flesher    (In    ink). 
Sam  Malk   (In  ink). 
H.    J.    Meyers    (In    Ink). 
Aleck    Thorn    (In    ink). 
H.    H.    Flesher    (In    ink). 
John     Eaton     (In    ink). 
Wm.    D.    Lewis    (In    ink). 
Wm.   J.    Martin    (In   Ink). 
Thos.    Telerhen    (In    ink). 
James    Purvis    (In    ink). 
W.  C.  Kennedy  (In  ink). 
John    T.    Cook    (In    Ink). 
Donald    McArthur   (Tn   ink). 
John    Bnllantine    (In    ink). 
Colin    McDonald    (Tn    ink). 
George   Bird    (In   ink). 

(09) 

Gore  Bay,  Feb-,  13,  190H. 

Hon.  Minister  of  Education, 

Toronto. 
"Dear    Sir." 

Enclosed  find  a  petition  from  residents 
of  s.-hooi  Section  No.  1.  Aird  Island, 
asking  tor  a  special  grant  of  *.">0.  It 
seems    to    be    a    worthj  and     I 

wish    you    would    look    into    it    and    see 
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if  you  can  grant  their  request.  It  is 
one  of  those  eases  which  crop  up  with- 
out  sawmill    industry. 

Tours  truly, 
R.    R.    Gamey,    M.P.P. 
Confidential. 

Toronto,  Mar.  3,  '03.- 
My  dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  of  February  13th  and  ac- 
companying petition  was  duly  received. 
I  did  not  reply  immediately,  since  I 
wished  to  receive  a  report  concerning 
Its  contents  from  Mr.  Houston,  our 
Public  School  Inspector.  You  have 
doubtless  met  Mr.  Houston.  He  now 
asks  that  we  do  not  dispose  of  the  mat- 
ter until  he  will  again  visit  the  neigh- 
borhood  in   question. 

I  will  talk  the  matter  over  with  you 
when  the  House  Is  In   session. 
Faithfully   yours, 

R.  Harcourt   (In   ink). 

R.   R.   Gamey,   M.P.P., 

Gore  Bay,  Ont. 

(100) 

EXHIBIT  41. 

15680-97. 

Toronto,  December  18th,  1904J. 
Dear    Sir, 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  yours  of  the 
iOth  inst.,  enclosing  application  and 
affidavit  of  the  discovery  of  valuable 
minjeral  on  mining;  location  R  280, 
north  of  the  Township  of  Macgregor, 
in    the  District   of    Thunder. Bay. 

In  reply  I  have  to  say  that  this  lo- 
cation is  apparently  clear,  and  if  the 
plan,  in  duplicate,  and  field  notes  pre 
filed,  and  the  first  year's  rental  paid, 
your  application  will  be  considered. 
This  location  has  apparently  been  sur- 
veyed by  Mr.  O.  L.  S.  A.  L.  Russell, 
of  Port  Arthur,  but  the  plan  and  field 
notes  have  never  been  filed  in  this  de- 
partment. It  might  be  well  for  you 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  Russell  and 
if  possible  procure  from  him  the  orig- 
inal plan  and  field  notes.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you  with  them  a  re»-isurvey 
will  require  to  be  made.  The  first 
year's  rental  Is  $1  per  acre,  or  the 
purchase  money  $3  per  acre 
Yours  truly. 
"G.  B.  Kirkpatrick," 
Assistant  Commissioner. 

Robert  R.  Gamey,  Esq.,  M.P.P., 
Gore  Bay,  Ont. 
(1011 
Form,  of  Application  for  Mining  Lands, 
and  of 
Affidavit  of  Discovery. 
The    Commissioner   of    Crown      Lands, 
Toronto. 

Sir, — I  hereby  applyi  for  a  lease  under 
the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  Mines 
Act,    R.S.O.    1897,      and     amendments 
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(Grant  or  Lease) 

thereto  of  a  mining  location  consist- 
ing of  about  100  acres,  more  or  less, 
and  described  as  follows: 

(If  in  a  surveyed  township  give 
name  of  township  and  number  of  con- 
cession and  section  of  lot  or  part 
thereof.  If  unsurveyed  territory  give 
the  locality  as  described  by  the  plans 
and  field  notes  of  the  surveyor,  or,  if 
the  land  applied  for  has  not  been  sur- 
veyed, such  other  description  as  will 
enable  the  Director  of  Surveys  to  In- 
dicate the  locality  upon  the  office  map.) 

R  280  North  of  McGregor  Township.) 

Robert  Roswell  Gamey. 

(Signature  in  full  and  occupation  of  ap- 
plicant.) 

Farmer  and  Speculator, 

Gore  Bay. 

Dated  at  Toronto  Dec.  16th,  1902. 
County  of  York,    To  wit: 

I,  Robert  Roswell  Gamey,  of  the 
Township  of  Campbell,  In  the  District 
of  Manitoulin.  make  oath  and  say: 

C.P.S. 

1.  That  on  or  about  the  fourth  day 
of  November,  1902,  I,  Robert  Roswell 
Gamey,  discovered  valuable  orej  or 
mineral   on 

Or   (name  of   party)    on   my  behalf), 
the  location  named  in  the  above  appli- 
cation,  that  is   to  say:    (Particulars  of 
Discovery,  kind  of  ore  or  metal,   etc.) 
Traces  of  iron. 

(102) 

2.  That  I  have  no  knowledge  and 
have  never  heard  of  any  adverse  claim 
to  the  said  location  by  reason  of  prior 
discovery  or  otherwise. 

R.    R.    Gamey. 

Sworn  before  me  at  the  City  of  To- 
ronto, in  the  County  of  York-  this^  six- 
teenth day  of  December,  A.D.  1002. 

C.  P.  Smith, 

A  Notary  Public  for  Ontario. 
Endorsed   on   back   as  follows: 
1902. 

Department  of  Crown  Lands. 

Robert  R.  Gamey, 

Gore   Bay. 

Dec.  16  |    16- 


For 


Aft.    re    R.    281) 

n.    of   McGregor   Tp. 

me.  L  vol.  36  P.  054 

15680  |  97 

No.  "5  and  4 

Survey. 

(This  document  was  filled  in  in  ink.) 
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(103) 
EXHIBIT  4-2. 

Plan  of  Smoking  Room,  Parliament 
Buildings,  made  by  Mr.  Gamey,  when 
under  examination,  3.15  p.m.,  14th 
April,   1003. 

EXHIBIT  43. 

(Extract  from  The  Algoma  Conser- 
vator, of  Gore  Bay,  Friday,  October 
24th,    1902.) 

"Denial." 

"A  foolish  rumor  was  started  last 
week,  which  appears  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  Toronto,  and  was  to  the  ef- 
fect that  R.  R.  Gamey,  M.P.P.,  had 
sold  out  for  a  consideration  to  the  Ross 
Governmlent.  Mr.  Gamey  called  at 
this  office  on  Tuesday  and  asked  us 
to  give  the  rumor  an  implicit  denial, 
and  at  the  same  time  stated  that  the 
absurdity  of  the  rumor  should  be  a 
sufficient  denial  in  itself,  for,  if  we 
roust  judge  the  political  siuation  by 
the  Oxford  election  trial-  it  must  be 
apparent  to  anyone  that  it  can  only 
be  a  matter  of  a  few  months  until 
the  Conservatives  would  be  in  power. 
The  odds   were   in   their  favor. 

Mr.  Gamey  felt  hurt  that  anyone 
should  have  been  so  malicious  as  to 
start   and  circulate  such  a   rumor.     He 

(105) 
had  lived  here  from   his  boyhood,   and 
he    thought    he    could    safely    say    that 
no    one    could    show    any    justification 
for  starting  such  a  yarn." 

EXHIBIT  44. 

(Extract  from  The  Mail  and  Empire, 
Toronto,  Thursday,  Sept^ntter  11t>i. 
'1902. 

"Robert  Gamey,  M.P.P.  for  Manitou- 
lin  felt  satisfied  that  the  Conservatives 
throughout  the  province  were  satis- 
fied with  their  leaders,  and  united  and 
hopeful  to  a  degree." 
(106) 

EXHIBIT  45. 

Plan  drawn  by  Mr.  Gamey  while  un- 
der examination  of  Crossin  Piano  Fac- 
tory. 

(107) 

EXHIBIT  46. 

(Extract  from  The  Globe,  Toronto, 
Tuesday,   February   17th,    1908. 

Gamey's   Constituents. 

Meeting  at   Gore   Bay  of   Conservative 
Executive. 

The    Member    States    His    Reason    for 
Supporting  the   Ross  Government — 
Course  Condemned,  but  Not  Ask- 
ed   to    Resign. 

(Special  Despatch  to  The  Globe.) 
Gore  Bay,  Feb.  10. — A  meeting  of  the 
Conservative  Executive,  fairly   well  at- 
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tended,  was  held  to-day,  at  which  the 
action  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Gamey,  as  outlin- 
ed in  the  recent  interview  with  The 
Globe,   was  discussed. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Williams,  who  recently 
returned  from  Toronto,  was  asked  to 
give  his  views  as  from  the  outside 
Tory  party.  He  strongly  condemned 
the  course  taken  by  Mr.  Gamey,  and 
changefl  thlalt  serious  irunriors  were 
afloat  as  to  the  motive  for  that  course. 
He  did  not  produce  one  particle  of 
evidence. 

Mr.  T.  Robinson,  a  delegate  from  thc- 
country,  took  the  ground  that  Mr.  R. 
R.  Gamey  had  promised  to  take  an 
independent  stand  during  the  cam- 
paign last  spring  if  the  Government 
were  sustained,  and  that  he  had  re- 
ceived! a  great  many  Liberal  votes  en 
that  account. 

(10.S) 

M.  E.  Battye  did  not  understand  any 
such  stand  to  have  been  taken  duriig 
the    campaign. 

Mr.  Gamey  attended  and  explained 
his  position  in  a  clear  and  carat'ul 
manner,  alleging  that  his  duty  was  to 
his  constituency  first,  and  that  he  had 
only  done  what  he  considered  in  the 
best  interests  of  his  constituency.  He 
particularly  asked  them  to  suspend 
judgment  for  the  present.  He  also  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  executive 
had  no  power  to  ask  him  to  resign. 
and  said  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  have  a  convention  called  and  abide 
by  their  decision,  as  he  knew  from  let- 
ters and  interviews  the  great  majori- 
ty of  the  people  were  well  satisfied 
with  his   recent  action. 

A  strongly  worded  resolution  endors- 
ing Mr.  Whitney  and  condemning  the 
recent  interview  was  passed,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a  re- 
solution asking  for  Mr.  Gamey's  resig- 
nation. The  majority  of  the  deleigat^s 
personally  favored  Mr.  Gamey  and 
have  still  confidence  in  himj  doing  the 
best  for  the  riding-  Quite  a  number 
of  voters  were  around  the  town,  ex- 
pecting to  hear  a  public  debate,  but 
there  was  no  public  meeting. 

The  almost  unanimous  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  those  voters  was  favorable 
to  Mr.   Gamey. 

(109) 


EXHIBIT  47. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont..  Jan-  3, '03 

(Letter  written  in  ink.) 

Hon.  F.  R.  Latchford,  Toronto! 

Hon.   Sir:  — 

T  lirK  to  enclose  your  letter  from  Mr 
Gamey,  along  with  list  of  gr-nts.  and 
petition  for  one  in  particular,  this  let- 
ter I  am   almost  at  a  loss   to  know  in 
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just  what  terms  to  make  a  reply.  How- 
ever, courtesy,  and  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Gamey  being-  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature, would  demand  a  reply  in  any 
case. 

I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Gamey  expects  some  patronage  In 
making  grants  and  appointments,  "out 
fear  that  unless  some  decided  advan- 
tage shall  be  obtained  from  this,  we 
are  running  the  risk  of  demoralizing 
our  party  in  that  portion  of  the  district 
for  the  future,  from  he  fact  that  .he 
sections  supported  by  Gamey  for  aid 
are  the  portions  from  which  he  receiv- 
ed a  large  share  of  his  support,  \vhi!e 
those  opposed  to  him  aee  left  out  in 
the  cold. 

I  think  possibly  I  know  this  man 
more  thoroughly  through  long  acquain- 
tance than  some  of  his  intimate  po- 
litical friends.  He  is  a  man  consider 
ably  over-estimated,  is  extremely  zeal- 
ous and  ambitious  for  power  and  pai- 
ronage- 

I  feel  that  you  should  fully  be  made 
aware  of  the  foregoing  facts,  and  this 
is  my  excuse  for  forwarding  to  you 
this  private  letter.  You  can  discern 
from  it  that  we  have  talked  the  subject 

(110) 

together,  but  I  have  only  this  state- 
ment for  what  he  alleges.  If  L  can 
be  of  any  assistance  in  preparing  a 
list  for  this  and  the  other  districts 
under  my  supervision,  and  Mr.  Smith 
will  advise  me  a  few  days  in  advance 
I  will  meet'  Mr.  Gamey  and  Mr.  Brodi? 
at  Department.  I  am  engaged  this 
winter  in  taking  out  some  timber  and 
would  require  a  few  days'  notice  to 
get  away  for  any  time. 

Wishing  you  all  the  compliments  of 
the  season  and  a  prosperous  New  Tear, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  servant. 

(Sgd.)   J.   F.   Boyd. 


Private. 
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EXHIBIT  48. 

Little  Current,  Ont..  Feb.  23rd,  1903. 

The  Hon.  J.  R.  Stratton, 

Parliament   Bldgs.,  Toronto. 

Dear  Sir, — 

With  reference  to  my  application  lo>- 
License  Inspectorship,  I  have,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Thomas  Conlon,  seen 
Mr.  R.  R.  Gamey,  and  delivered  a  oH- 
\ate  letter  from  Mr.  Conlon,  asking 
him  to  recommend  me  for  the  appoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  Gamey  said  he  had  not  pledged 
himself  in  the  matter,  and  that  h" 
knew  of  no  more  capa/ble  and  better 
suited  man  for  the  position.  He  stat- 
ed that  the  position  was  to  be  filled  :.y 
a  Liberal,  that  he  would  be  please.l  to 


see  me  get  it,  and  that  he  would  in 
all  probability  recommend  me.  but  that 
the  appointment  would  not  be  malt* 
before  the  10th  March.         I   remain 

Yours  obediently, 

(Sgd.)  G.  W.  Spencer. 

(112) 

EXHIBIT  49. 
Department  of  Public  Works,  Ontario. 
Toronto,  January  Sth,  1903. 
(Written  in  ink.) 
Sir:  — 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
a  petition  for  a  grant  to  a  road  in 
Campbell  Township — between  20  and 
25,  side  road — 8  con. — lots  23  and  24, 
and  in  reply,  to  say,  that  the  same  will 
be  duly  considered. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Sgd.)   Henry  Smith, 
Supt.   Col'n   Roads. 

R.   R.   Gamey,   M.P.P.. 
Gore  Bay,  Ont. 

(113) 

EXHIBIT  50. 

Department  of  Attorney-General.  Ont. 

Toronto.  27th  January.  1903. 

Dear  Sir, — 

The  Attorney-General  has  asked  me 
to  draw  a  recommendation  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  E.  W.  Swanson  as  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  for  Algoma.  Will 
you  kindly  let  me  know  Mr.  Swanson's 
Christian  names.  I  suppose  I  should 
describe  him  as  of  the  Township  of 
Dennison.  Whitensh  P.O.  Kindly  let 
me  hear  from  you. 

Tours  truly, 

(Sgd.)  M.  Currey, 
Private   Secretary. 
R.  R.  Gamey,  Esq.,  M.P.P.. 
Gore  Bay,  Ont. 

(Typewritten  letter,  with  signature  In 
ink.) 
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EXHIBIT  51. 


Little  Current,  Ont., 

(Personal.)       (In  ink.) 

(Letter  typewritten.) 

The  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross- 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Dear  Sir,— 

Having    heard    that 
Llcensr-    Tnsrjector    for 


Feb.  14th.   1908. 


the    position 
the    District 
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Manitoulin  hag  become  vacant  and  that 
an  appointment  is  to  be  made  of  other 
than  the  late  holder,  I  have  been  di- 
rected by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Little  Current  Liberal  Association 
to  forward  you  their  hearty  endorsa- 
tion  of  the  application  for  the  office  of 
Mr.  G.  W.  Spencer  of  this  town.  Mr. 
Spencer  has  been  a  resident  of  Little 
Current  for  upwards  of  twelve  years, 
and  is  esteemed  for  his  probity  and 
straightforwardness  wherever  known. 
I  have  to  say  that  his  appointment  «it 
the  hands  of  the  Government  would 
be  received  with  confidence  and  satis- 
faction by  both  political  parties  on  the 
Island,  and  that  his  ability  and  in- 
tegrity would  in  every  way  make  him 
an  excellent  occupant  of  such  a  post. 

Trusting-  that  his  application  wiU  'e- 
ceive  your  most  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

I  am  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 
(Sgd.  in  Ink.)   Walter  B.  Scott, 
Sec.   L.    C.    Lib.   Assn. 
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EXHIBIT  52. 

(Letter  written  in  ink.) 

Little  Current,  Feb.  23.  1903. 
The  Hon.  R.  Harcourt,  Toronto. 

Dear  Sir- 
Mr.  Thomas  Conlon  has  written  you 
re  the  appointment  of  a  License  In- 
spector here,  and  I  have  since  seen  Mr. 
Gamey  and  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Conlon  have  written  Mr.  Stratton  and 
enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  letter. 

There  is  considerable  uncrtainty  here 
as  to  whether  Mr.  Gamey  will  recom- 
mend  me. 

As  Mr-  Conlon  wrote  you,  I  am  en- 
dorsed by  the  Local  and  Executive  and 
would  be  very  thankful  to  you  for  any 
good  word  that  you  may  care  to  put 
in  for  me. 

Yours  truly> 

G.  "W.   Spencer. 
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EXHIBIT  53. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie.   Ont,   Oct.   IT.  1908. 

G.  E.  Lumsden,  Esq., 
Assistant  (in     ink)   Provim  ial     Secre- 
tary,  Toronto,   Ont. 

Dear   Sir:— 

I  return  you  the  draft  commission  of 
the  peace  as   to  Thomas   Flesher,    who 
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lives  on  the  Island  where  the  Spanish 
River  Company's  Mills  are  situate. 
This  is  not  within  any  township-  I 
have,  therefore,  corrected  the  draft '  is 
you  will  And  it. 


Yours  truly, 

(Sgd.  in  ink.)  J.  D.  Kehoe. 

(117) 
or  draft 
(this  letter  was  written  in   ink) 
To  Thomas  Flesher  of 

(Spanish   River   Mills  P.O.) 

Esquire, 
to  be  a  J.P. — Algoma. 

(H8j 

To  His  Hon.  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
O.  Mowat.  (In  ink. 

The  undersigned  respectfully  recom- 
mends that  Thomas  Flesher,  Spanish 
River  Mills  Post  Office  in  the  District 
of  Algoma,  be  appointed  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  in  and  for  tae  District  of 
Commission  of  the  Peace  do  issue  ac- 
cordingly. 

(Sgd.  in  ink.)  J.  M.  Gibson. 

Attorney-General. 

Toronto,  6th  October,  l'.»02. 

(119) 

Toronto,  October  2nd,  1902. 

My  dear  Gibson:  — 

I  enclose  you  a  petition  from  the 
Huron  Lumber  Company,  asking  that 
Mr.  Thomas  Flesher,  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms at  Aird  Island,  be  appointed  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  the  room  and 
stead  of  John  Andrew,  who  is  said  to 
be  permanently  removing  from  the 
Island.  It  is  recommended  and  approv- 
ed of  by  Mr.  Gamey,  the  member  tot 
the   district. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  have  the 
matter  attended  to  at  your  earHest  con- 
venience- 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Sgd.  in  ink)  J.  R.  Stratton. 

lion.  J-  M-  Gibson, 

Attorney-General. 

P.   S. — Mr.  Flesuer's  Post-office  address 
is  Spanish  River   Mills 

J.  R-   S. 
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Endorsement  on  back:  — 

No-  5888- 

J.  R.  S.  1902.  No.  15- 

Secretary's  Office,   Ontario. 

The  Honourable  the 

Attorney-General. 

— subject — 

Recommends  that  T.  Flesher 

be   appointed    Justice   of   the    Peace   In 


and  for 


the  Dist.  of  Algoma. 


— action — 


Draft  sent  for  revision, 

14  Oct.,  1902- 

Received  back 190.  . .  . 

Date  of  Commission,  23rd  Oct.,  1902. 

Names  in  Commission  entered  in  Magis- 
trates'    Register,  11  Nov.,  1902. 

Commission  mailed,  Oct.  31st,  1902. 

"G.  O.  L." 

(121) 

EXHIBIT  54. 

Little  Current,  Ont, 

Feb-    Kith,   1903. 

The  Hon.  George  W.  Ross, 

Premier   of   Ontario, 

Toronto. 

Dear  Sin- 
Understanding  that   Mr.   J.   B-   White 
has   ceased   to   be   License  Inspector,    I 
beg  herewith   to   make   application   for 
the  position.  * 

The  Liberal  Executive  of  the  Mani- 
toulin  and  the  Local  Liberal  Associ- 
ation of  the  same  Riding  will  endorse 
my  application. 

Yours   obediently, 
(Sgd.  in  ink)     G-  W.  Spencer. 

(122) 

EXHIBIT  55. 

Plan  of  room  of  Crossin  Piano  Mfg. 
Co. 

(123) 

EXHIBIT  56. 
(Deposit  slip.) 
Form  14. 

The  Traders  Bank  of  Canada. 

11   Sept-,  A.D.  1902. 


Credit  Sudbury 

Dep.   ac.   R.  R-   Gamey. 


1500.00 


Advise  (Written  in  blue  lead  pencil.) 
Word  "Cancelled"  perforated. 

Acct. 

Endorsed,  blue  pencil,  10  x  50 
10  x  100 
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EXHIBIT    57. 

(Written  in   ink). 

Memorandum  of  a  conversation  be- 
tween R.  R.  Gamey,  M.P.P.,  and  Frank 
Sullivan,  in  the  fourth  floor  uf  No.  L(>- 
Adelaide  Street  West,  Toronto,  which 
said  conversation  was  overheai'd  by 
three  hidden  witnesses: 

About  8  p.m.,   Tuesday,   10th   March, 
1903.    Mr.    Gamey    and    Mr.      Sullivan 
came  into  the  room  in  which  we  were 
hiding.      Mr.    Gamey   asked    Mr.    Sulli- 
van  to   take   a   chair.      Sullivan's    first 
question  was.   "How  did  you  get  along 
with  Whitney?"     Gamey  replied  to  :h.- 
effect  that  Whitney  treated  him  friend- 
ly  enough.      Sullivan   said:    "You   give 
him   to  understand   that,   in   a   vote  of 
'want  of  confidence.'  that  you  will  sup; 
port  him,   and  that  will   be   all   right." 
Sullivan-  asked    how    the    Man&oulm 
people    felt    about    it.      Gamey    replied 
that   the   Executive  could   not   support 
him,  as  an  Executive,  but  that,  person- 
ally, a  number  of  them  were  with  him. 
Gamey    asked:     "How    is    Stratton-'" 
Sullivan    answered    that      everything 
was  all  right;   that  he  had  seen  Strat- 
ton   every   day;    in    fact    Stratton     in- 
sisted   upon    his    calling    and    reporting 
every  day.     A  little  later,  he  said  that 
Stratton    was    scared    that    the    whois 
thing    would    come    out.      "One    day," 
said    he,    "He    (Mr.    Stratton)    walked 
up    and    down    the    floor,    and     finally 
stopped   in   front   of  him   and  said.    "Is 
this    man    to    be    trusted?"       Sullivan 
said    he    is    all    right,    if    you    don't   do 
any  dirty  work,  and  told  Stratton  sim- 
ply  to    leave    the   whole   matter    in    h:.S 
hands,  and  not  do  anything  concerning 

(125) 

it    until    he    had   consulted    him    (Sulli- 
van). 

Sullivan  further  said  that,  whenever 
he  called  to  see  Stratton  that  he  did  not 
have  to  wait  his  turn,  but  was  sent 
right  in  to  his  private  room. 

Gamey  asked:  "Do  you  think  Myers 
is  all  right?"  Sullivan  said:  "Myers  is 
scared  out  of  his  wits  and  there  is  no 
danger  from  him."  Gamey  said  that 
Myers  reddened  up  when  he  took  the 
money  to  the  smoking  room.  "Why," 
said  Sullivan,  "Myers  didn't  take  the 
money  to  the  smoking  room.  Chase, 
that  fellow  that  sits  outside  Ross'  door, 
took  it:  Stratton  handed  it  to  Myers, 
who  handed  it  to  Chase:  Chase  then 
took  it  down  and  left  it  in  the  smok- 
ing-room." 

Sullivan  asked  about  the  apnoiat- 
ment  of  License  Inspector.  Gamey 
paid  that  he  had  decided  to  appoint 
Lewis.  Sullivan  said  that  Lewis  was  a 
good  man,  as  he  controlled  a  lar^e 
number  of  votes.  His  father  (Capt.) 
Sullivan)  had  said  so.  Sullivan  said 
that  Sims  had  been  down  to  see  his 
father,    and    his    father    told    him,  that 
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Gamey  had  the  patronage,  and  if  he 
wanted    anything    to    go    to    Gamey. 

Gamey  asked  if  he  thought  Stratton 
would  put  up  the  rest  of  the  money. 
Sullivan  said:  "We  got  him  just  where 
we  want  him,  and  that  will  be  all 
right."  Sullivan  further  said  that  now 
is  the  time  to  get  whatever  we  want, 
and  the  sooner  we  ask  for  it  the  betier. 
He  (Sullivan)  said  that  the  Is'an  1 
scheme  was  too  small,  and  that  the 
government  were  getting  a  large  re- 
venue from  the  lake  deal.  Sullivan 
asked  if  he  did  anything  further  about 
their  mining  scheme.  Gamey  said  no, 
but  that  they  could  get  out  a  blanket 

(126) 

claim  for  640  acres  each,  but  that  no 
prospecting  could  be  done  at  present. 
The  blanket  .claim  would  held  it  till 
the  snow  was  off.  Sullivan  said  that 
Gamey  could  make  some  new  discov- 
ery, or  any  old  thing,  so  that  they 
could  get  it  pushed  through.  Gamey 
said  that  the  people  would  be  on  to  it, 
if  they  went  in  together,  as  the  people 
of  Manitoulin,  although  they  did  not 
think  the  he  got  any  money,  th  ught 
that  he  would  get  some  mining  or 
timber  concession,  it  was  then  agreed 
that  another  man  should  be  taken  In, 
to  allay  suspicion.  Sullivan  sayl.  we 
must  take  care,  and  get  all  we  want 
to  this  time.  Sullivan  said  that  they 
could  give  back  the  ir^ney  we  have 
gotten  from  them  if  we  get  a  good 
thing,  for  they  need  money  very  bad- 
ly now.  Sullivan  said  that  they  were 
afraid  that  Evanturel  was  not  going 
to  come  down,  and  they  were  afraid 
that  he  was  going  over  to  the  other 
side.  He  said  the  government  had 
given  him  a  room  in  the  House.  He 
said  that  the  government  needed 
Gamey  as  badly  now  as  they  did  last 
August-  Several  members  on  the  Lib- 
eral side  were  sick,  and  he  did  not 
think    Charlton    would    last,  a    week. 

Sullivan   said   the   Liberals   would   be 

unseated    in     the    three      Norths.       H" 

knew    of    evidence    that    would    unseat 

the    candidates    in     North      Grey     and 

North    Norfolk,   and    that   he   could   g^t 

information     that     would      unseat    the 

member   in    North    Norfolk    in    half   an 

hour.     He  said  his  father  managed  the 

.    bye-eleotions,    but    he    did    not    go    into 

,  j  any  of  the  constituencies  himself,  r^  he 

would  be   suspected. 

»      Th.j,  Grand   Trunk,   ho  said,   were  go- 

!;f..'.:',i-rig  t»" get  their  subsidy,  and  that,  after 

'     th.at*;they  could  tell  the  government  <o 

«*'.»  /../'.*    out    for    themselves.      and.    if    so, 

v;  w  ),•  .irwy 'would  have  a  hard  time  to  win. 

(127) 

Gamey  asked  If  then-  would  be  any 
trouble  at  all  in  putting  through  their 
deal.  Sullivan  said  he  was  sorry  that 
the  deal  was  in  Davis'  Department,  hut 
hf   could    easily    be    worked. 

Gamey  then  asked  If  Davis  knew 
about  Gamey  being  bought  over.  Sulli- 
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van  said  that  Davis  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet  knew  about   it. 

Sullivan  then  said  that  if  there  was 
any  trouble  in  putting  through  their 
deal  that  he  had  a  confidential  friend 
on  The  World  staff,  and  that  he  would 
get  him  to  put  in  a  few  head  lines 
that  the  Tories  had  got  on  to  a  big 
Reform  scheme.  He  said  that  Strat- 
ton could  not  have  it  come  out  of 
any  account  as  Stratton  would  cer- 
tainly have  tr>  leave  public  life  and  re- 
sign. 
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EXHIBIT  58. 

(Telegram) 

(Sent   1) 

Jan.    27,    1908, 

Ro/bert   Gamey,   Gore   Bay,   Ont.— 

Important  that  you  be  here  on 
Thursday  or  Friday.     Answer 

Prank. 
(Says    no   address.) 

(129) 

EXHIBIT  59. 

(Bank  Cheque) 

No.  B.  39,694* 

Supreme   Court    of  Judicature    for   On- 
tario. 

In    the   Hight    Court   of   Appeal    far 
Ontario. 

($1000    perforated    and    in    figure?.) 

(8) 

$1000.<N>    Principal 

$1(KMUM)    Interest 

r«>  Manitoulin  Fraser  v.  R.   Gamey. 

Toronto  the  4th  day   of   November. 
1902. 

Pay     to    Kierr,     Davidson,     i^alterson 

and   Grant    or   order   out   of 

moneys   standing  to   the   credit   of   this 

matter    the  sum   of 

one   thouaa id 

0<>—  1(K>    Dollars 

and  out  of  the  moneys  standing  to  the 
credit  of  the  General  Interest 
Account         with         the         court.         the 

sum       of    1<xi     dollars,      pur 

suant  to  order  Of  High  Court  of  Ap- 
peal, bearing  date  ".1st  day  of  Oc- 
tober,  1902. 

(Countersigned)  Geo.    S.    Holmested. 

Acountant    of   Supreme  Court. 

James    S.    Cartwright, 

Registrar.     CA. 
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To  the  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Bank 
of   Commerce,    Toronto  : 

B.    M.,    Assistant    Aect. 

(Stamped  :  The  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Toronto,  11-7-1902.  Paid 
B.) 

(On  side  of  cheque  :  Supreme  Court 
of   Judicature   for    Ontario.) 

(Payable  at  par  at  any  Bank  in  On- 
tario.) 


Perforated 


"Paid." 


Endorsed  :     Pay  to  the  order  of   the 
Standard    Bank    of    Canada- 
Kerr,  Davidson,  Paterson  &  Grant- 

(130) 

Copy  of  Entry  of  Order. 

Re    Manitoulin.    Fraser    vs.    R.    Gamty 
Order  31st  October,  1902. 

J.    Maclennan. 

Upon  application  of  Petitioner  (J as. 
M.  Fraser)  :  It  is  ordered  that  the 
$1,000.1)0  now  in  court  to  the  credit  of 
this  petition,  together  with  any  ac- 
crued Interest  therein,  be  paid  out 
to  Kerr,  Qavidson,  Patterson  &  Grant. 
Entered  O.  B.,  No.  9,  C.  of  A. 

Original  order  returned  to  Kerr, 
Davidson,  Paterson  &  Grant  on  11th 
December,   1902. 

(131) 

In    the   Court    of   Appeal. 
Re    Manitoulin 

Jas.  M.  Fraser  vs.   R.   R.  Gamey- 
Required    direction     for     the     bank   to 
receive   from 

James  M-  Fraser $1,000.00 

$   


Under    R-S.O-,    ell, 514     

Date,   11  July,   1902. 

(Signature)     Kerr,    Davidson,    Paterson 
&    Grant. 

(132) 
EXHIBIT    60. 

"The    Ocean    House" 

Gore  Bay,  Ont.,  5th  Aug..  1902. 

(Letter  written   in  ink) 

R.    A-    Grant,    Esq., 

Barrister,  Toronto. 

("Manitoulin"  written  in  lead  pencil.) 
Dear  Mr.  Grant, — 

I  have  collected  particulars  of  twenty- 
five  charges  of  which  ten  aire  personal, 
but  1  have  not  examined  them  closely. 
The  work  was  done  at  Providence  Bay, 
Mindemoya,  Long  Bay,  throughout  the 
Townships  of  Campbell  and  Carnarvon. 
Manitowaning,  and  Killamey.  In  ad- 
dition something  went  wrong  at  the 
west   end   of   the   island,   but   they   are 


very  close-mouthed,  and  I  can  get  no 
names.  There  was  no  work  done  here, 
or  at  Little  Current,  that  can  be  traced. 
and  I  fear  that  Manitowaning  is  cover- 
ed,   with    the   exception    of   two    cases. 

Sheguindah  furnishes  a  personal  cage 
which  looks  interesting,  and  if  the  faces 
as  stated  by  several  parties  are  near 
the   truth   we  can   disqualify   Gamey. 

I  intended  to  write  particulars  to-day, 
but  I  had  a  fruitless  drive  of  (50  miles, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  our  faithful 
man  at  ProvMence  Bay,  and  as  he  will 
not  return  until  Saturday  I  thought 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  investigate  the 
Sheguindah  case  thoroughly,  go  from 
there  to  Manitowaning  and  from  there 
to  Providence  Bay,  thus  escaping  Gore 
Bay,  where  the  watch  is  kept  on  all 
strange  faces-  From  Providence  Bay 
I  can  strike  into  the  heart  of  the  worst 
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work-  The  wise  people  advise  me  to 
keep  away  from  the  mainland.  There 
is  a  feeling  there  that  to  inform  on  a 
man  for  this  sort  of  offence  is  similar 
to  giving  information  respecting  moose- 
killing,  which,  in  their  eyes,  merits 
death. 

The  work  done  at  Killamey  was 
amongst  a  number  of  French-  Here  I 
made  a  mistake  in  confiding  in  Noble 
of  The  Dominion  Fish  Company.  I 
was  sent  to  him  by  well-meaning 
friends,  but  he  is  sour,  owing  to  the 
pending  law  suit,  and  although  appar- 
fen|tly  'friendly  is  really  neut(ral,  lor 
worse.  If  you  wish  to  succeed  at  Kil- 
lamey, you  must  send  a  French-speak- 
ing spy. 

At  Little  Current  there  were,  as  I 
have  said,  no  cases  of  bribery  in  sight, 
but  there  is  a  flagrant  case  of  persona- 
tion, and  I  have  stimulated  criminal 
proceedings.  I  sounded  the  man  and 
believe  that  he  will  lay  the  blame  on 
Kingsboro,  an  agent  of  Gamey,  who 
represented  that  it  would  be  all  right, 
and  that  he  could  take  the  oath.  I  may 
need  more  money,  as  transportation  i3 
very  expensive  and  everybody  drinks 
like  a  fish.  I  have  consumed  sufficient 
Saugeen  to  float  a  ship- 
Yours. 

Jno.    p.    Stanton. 
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EXHIBIT  61. 

Lee,  Farmer  &   Stanton, 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  etc.  j  i*  1 

Hamilton,  Ont-,  16th  Sept.,^1^ 
(Letter  written  in  ink.) 

R.   A.    Grant,    Esq.. 

Barrister.   Toronto 

Re  Manitoulin  Election  Protest. 

Dear  Sir, — 

I    enclose    report      on      this    delayed 
through    absence   of   one    of   our   sten- 
ographers- 
OSS 
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The  farmers  on  the  island  were  busy 
during  the  whole  of  my  visit,  and  Mr. 
Fraser  was  able  to  give  me  a  few  days 
only.  They  are  willing-  to  help,  and 
now  that  they  have  a  better  understand- 
ing on  the  question  of  evidence,  will 
assist  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  T 
shall  keep  up  correspondence  with  sev- 
eral, and  hope  to  fill  a  few  of  the 
blanks. 

It  would  be  well  to  subpoena  a  few 
of  the  proposed  witnesses  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date,  as  Dougherty,  for  ex- 
ample, cleared  out  immediately  after 
talk  of  a  protest,  and  is  at  present 
skulking. 

On  the  question  of  fees,  I  have  had 
difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion 
lo u  will  find  my  bill  enclosed  $100  Of) 
If  you  think  this  too  high,  please  «tell 
me  frankly.  I  look  on  this  service  as 
a  duty,  provided  it  could  have  been 
attended  to  without  serious  interference 
with  business.  This  was  impossible, 
owing  to  local  circumstances. 

I   shall   send    a   confidential   report   to 
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the  organizer  through  your  hands      Tf 
you  consider  it  impertinent,  stifle 'it* 

Tours  truly, 
(Signed)    Jno.    p.    Stanton. 
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Exhibit   612    continued. 

Report   on    Manitoulm   Island   Election 
Case. 

Re   Adam    Trotter. 

tin^hiLCaSe  Was  brou&ht  to  the  atten- 
tion of  several   members    of  the   S- 

Sasbyanhd6  D°minion  Government  Com- 

ves^aTed.  ™    the    **    ****    T    * 

Jam^t  that  abou*  four  years  ago 
Adam  Trotter,  who  keeps  a  laree  ~en- 
eral  store  at   Sheguindah   los     f  8?eer 

ora'Bav^Tr^  by  3  man  at  *™L 
ora  Bay.      The   animal   was  advertised 

?onodk  TtTi'hi R-  R-  a-ST^K 

awL  t  aS  oarn  about  forty  miles 
away.  James  Stringer  of  Little  Cur- 
rent saw  the  steer  in  Gamey's  barn 
and  recognized  it  by  Trotter's  brand 
He  advised  Trotter,  who  went  to 
Gamey  and  claimed  the  steer.  Gamev 
undertook  to  pay  $20.(K»  for  the  beast 
and  actually  paid  $16,00.  The  balance 
r^rma,ned  ,unPaid  ^r  some  time,  when 
Trotter  placed  it  in  the  hands  -,r  j 
F.  J.  Cashman  of  Gore  Bay  fdr  col- 
lection. Gamey  paid  this  to  "(-ashman 
but  whether  Cashman  paid  it  over  to 
Trotter  is  doubtful;  at  any  rate  mem- 
bers of  the  Trotter  family  stated  that 
it  had  cost  more  to  collect  it  than 
it  was  worth.  I  interviewed  Mr.  Cash- 
man,  who  was  at  the  time  confined  in 
the  district  jail,  and  he  was  not  at 
all  clear  in  his  statements  regarding 
the  matter.     His  books   arc   in   a    mud 
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die,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  can  tell 
how  his  account  with  Trotter  stands. 
A  few  days  prior  to  the  election,  Mrs. 
W.  L.  Trotter  (Adam  Trotter's  daugh- 
ter-in-law), in  speaking  to  F.  R.  Brad- 
bury   (Trotter's  clerk),    who   now  runs 
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a  rival  store  at  Sheguindah,  said  "the 
old  gentleman  seemed  opposed  to 
Gamey  at  first,  on  account  of  that 
trouble  over  the  steer,  but  Gamey 
came  and  straightened  that  up.  and 
I  believe  he  will  vote  all  right."  This 
is  Bradbury's  account  of  the  conver- 
sation,— he  says  that  the  following  day 
he  gave  Mr.  Trotter  a  hint  of  what 
he  had  heard,  and  Trotter  replied, 
"Who  was  telling  you  that:  was  it 
Mat?"  (meaning  Mrs.  "W.  L.  Trotter, 
whose  name  is  Mlatilda).  Bradbury 
says  that  about  half  an  hour  after- 
wards Mr.  Trotter,  who  had  been  si- 
lent the  greater  portion  of  the  time, 
broke  out  with  the  exclamation,  "I 
wonder  who  could  have  let  that  out: 
she  must  have  told  it."  I  had  a  short 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Trotter.  She 
is  a  silly  acting  woman — very  flighty 
and  a  person  liable  to  say  anything 
without  thinking.  Bradbury  is  a  very 
important  young  man,  in  his*  own  esti- 
mation, and  has  a  reputation  of  be- 
ing imaginative.  He  may  have  had 
this  conversation  with  Mfrs.  W.  L. 
Trotter,  but  attempts  have  been  made 
to  pump  her  without  success,  in  fact, 
she  denied  all  knowledge  of  anything 
of  the  kind.  While  Bradbury  stuck  to 
his  story  very  strictly,  he  seemed  very 
anxious  ta  put  his  statements  in  such 
a  way  that  he  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility be  put  on  the  stand.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Adam  Trotter  has  a  reputa- 
tion of  telling  the  truth-  He  is  well 
along  in  years,  and  our  friends  do  not 
believe  that  he  will  make  any  untrue 
statement  in  the  box.  There  is  to 
doubt  about  the  trouble  over  the  steer, 
the  difficulty  which  Trotter  had  in 
(collecting  the  balance  from  Gamey. 
and    that    he    was    highly    incensed    at 
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Gamey's  conduct,  and  that  eventually 
he  voted   for   Gamey 

Re  William  Badgerow.  Township  of 
Campbell. 
This  man  is  a  poor  lime  burner,  and 
lives  about  two  miles  from  Gamey*6 
home.  About  three  days  prior  to  elec- 
tion day  Gamey  purchased  from  Mel- 
ville Lehman,  bilker  and  confectioner 
of  Gore  Bay,  a  barrel  of  flour.  and 
told  Lehman  that  Wm.  Badgerow 
would  call  for  it.  Badgerow  called 
and  took  the  flour.  The  next 
Gamey  returned  and  paid  for  another 
half  barrel,  for  which  Badgerow  call- 
ed. I  investigated  thoroughly  the  ■ 
ings  between  Gamey  and  Badgerow, 
and  I  cannot  find  a  trace  of  any  busi- 
ness   transaction    between    them    later 
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than  October  preceding  the  election. 
Badgerow  then  worked  a  few  days 
for  Gamey,  and  he  was  no  doubt  duly 
paid,  as  he  has  a  large  family,  is  very 
poor  and  has  the  (reputation  of  demand- 
ing his  wages  as  soon  as  the  day's  work 
is  done.  With  Mr.  John  Fraser 
I  interviewed  Badgerow.  When  ask- 
ed respecting  this  flour  transaction,  he 
said,  "Oh,  Bob  Gamey  did  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  that.  I  went  to 
Bob  to  borrow  some  money  to  buy 
flour,  and  he  told  me  that  he  could 
not  do.  anything  with  me  just  before 
election,  but  that  he  could  tell  me 
where  I  could  get  it,  and  sent  me  to 
his  brother  Henry.  I  went  to  Henry 
and  he  fixed  it  for  the  barrel  and  half 
of  flour,  and  I  got  the  rest  of  the  $10 
in  cash,  and  gave  a  note  for  it."  The 
fact  is  that  R-  R.  Gamey  bought  and 
paid  for  the  flour  personally.  Lehman 
is  a  thoroughly  reputable  man,  who 
was  born  and  brought  up  on  the 
island  and  knows  the  Gameys  as  wen 
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he  knows  hds  own  family,  and  could 
not  be  mistaken.  He  is  very  clear, 
more  particularly  as  Gamey  dealt  with 
him  only  a  few  times.  Badgerow  is 
a  thoroughly  disreputable  character, 
and,  while  it  might  have  been  possible 
to  get  a  written  statement  from  him, 
it  would  amount  to  nothing.  He  was 
threatened  with  a  charge  of  perjury 
not  long  ago,  and  has  been  in  other 
trouble. 

Re  John  Moore,  Township  of  Billings. 

This  man  is  a  socialist,  and  lives 
in  an  isolated  settlement  near  Hon- 
ora.  He  says  that  on  the  day  before 
election  Mrs.  McEachren  (housekeep- 
er for  his  brother^  brought  ham  an  en- 
velope, which  she  said  had  been  giv- 
en to  her  by  John  Collins  of  Honora, 
to  hand  to  Mr.  Moore,  and  that  it  was 
for  his  day's  pay  to  go  down  and  vote. 
He  opened  the  envelope,  found  a  $1.00 
bill  in  it,  and  gave  it  back  to  Mrs. 
McEachren,  telling  her  that  she  might 
do  as  she  pleased  with  it,  but  that 
he  would  vote  for  McMillan,  the  So- 
cialist (candidate.  Mjrs.  MfcESuehtem 
will    corroborate   this. 

James    Moore,    Senior,      Township      of 
BTllings. 

John  Collins  of  Honora  paid  this 
man  $2.00  for  hire  of  rig  on  election 
day.  He  made  no  concealment  of  it, 
but  appeared  to  think  there  was  no 
harm  in  it,  winding  up  with  the  re- 
mark, "and  after  I  had  paid  for  my 
dinner,  there  was  not  a  darned  bit 
too  much."  I  wished  to  get  written 
statements  from  both  the  Moores,  but 
Mr.  Fraser,  who  has  known  them  for 
Twenty-five  years,  asked  me  not  to 
request  anything  like  this  .as  it  .night 
offend    them.      He    says    that    he    has 
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known  them  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  per- 
jure   themselves. 

William  Marshall,  Billings  Township. 
This  man  lives  in  the  same  settle- 
ment, and  received  a  quantity  of  lum- 
ber and  shingles  from  Collins,  who 
runs  a  mill.  These  were  to  pay  him 
for  his  day's  time  in  going  down  to 
vote,  some  distance  from  his  home. 
We  were  not  able  to  interview  him 
personally,  but  he  has  frequently  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  Moores, 
and  he  has  frequently  stated  that  he 
received  this  stuff. 

James  Robertson. 

Collins   paid    this   man   $100   for   his 
day's  time. 

Re  Agency  of  Collins. 
Collins  was  a  very  active  canvasser 
for  Gamey,  and  I  am  informed  was 
named  in  the  list  of  vice-presidents 
of  the  Conservative  Association.  I  was 
not  able  to  make  a  search,  as  it  would 
be  necessary  to  return  to  Gore  Bay, 
making  an  additional  journey  of  about 
seventy-five  miles,  but  Mr.  Fraser  will 
search  and  report  to  me.  Collins  is 
a  man  of  first-class  reputation,  and 
Mr.  Sims  and  other  friends  told  me 
that  if  put  on  the  stand  he  will  tell 
the  whole  truth.  One  of  our  friends 
at  Honora  reported  that  Collins  stat- 
ed that  Gamey  had  given  him  $50.00 
to  expend  in  Gamey's  interest.  This 
came  from  a  reputable  source,  but  the' 
man  was  away  from  home  when  I 
called,  and  I  have  this  statement  se- 
cond-hand  only. 

(141) 
Re   James  Thornton. 

Until  a  short  time  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion this  man  lived  temporarily  at 
Mount  Forest,  where  he  had  been  in- 
jured in  some  way.  He  then  returned 
to  the  island  and  visited  his  brother- 
in-law.  James  Brucklebank,  of  the 
Township  of  Gordon.  Brucklebank  is 
a  quiet,  straightforward  fellow,  and 
one  of  our  best  workers.  He  says  that 
Thornton  offered  to  vote  for  Fraser, 
if  he  could  get  sufficient  money  to  take 
him  on  a  trip  to  Michigan.  Bruckle- 
bank refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  him,  and  Thornton  went  to  the 
Gamey  settlement,  where  he  had  a 
vote  He  was  at  the  time  penniless. 
Up  to  this  date  he  had  been  a  strong 
Liberal.  The  next  day  (election  da>) 
he  was  seen  conversing  with  Gamey, 
in  a  small  grove  of  young  poplars 
near  the  polling  place.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Brucklebank's  after  the  elec- 
tion he  had  plenty  of  money,  and  im- 
mediately started  for  Michigan-  He 
is    now    to    the    Mlchlplcoten    District. 

His  mother,  who  is  now  married  a 
second  time  to  a  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Camp- 
bell   Township,    says    that    she    knows 
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that  her  son  received  money.  She  has 
not  had  a  talk  with  him.  and  say« 
that  she  does  not  believe  that  he  will 
deny  it.  She  appears  to  be  a  straight- 
forward woman,  and  very  anxious  be- 
cause the  boy  has  got  himself  into 
this  trouble.  Mr.  Fraser  will  have  a 
(further  interview  wiith  her  and  f 
believe  that  she  will  persuade  him  1o 
return  and  face  the  music,  if  he  is  as- 
sured of  protection,  as  he  wishes  to  re- 
turn efoenltually\  \jind  |he  has  been 
frightened  by  The  stories  of  the 
charges  that  hang  over  his  head.  This 
man  undoubtedly  received  money  from 
some  person,  and  I  am  inclined  "to  be- 
-lieve  thait  Henry  Ganteyi  pa/d  the 
money,  although  Robert  arranged  the 
matter.  Thornton  told  a  story  to  his 
mother  in  effect  that  he  had  simply 
borrowed  the  money  to  take  him  away 
In  search  of  work,  and  that  he  had 
given  a  note,  which  Gamey  had  put 
Into    the    bank    for   collection. 

(142) 
Re  William  Doherty.  Lot  Twenty. 
Concession  Four.  Campbell. 
This  man  states:  "I  am  a  cousin  of 
R-  R.  Gamey.  A  short  time  before 
election.  R.  R.  Gamey  canvassed  n.y 
vote  and  told  me  that  in  case  of  a 
change  of  Government  that  he  would 
give  me  the  spending  of  all  the  colo- 
nization road  money  in  our  district, 
If  I  would  vote  and  work  for  him. 
My  brother  Alfred  fold  me  that  he 
was  going  to  get  money  from  Gamey, 
and  that  Gamey  would  give  him  a 
dollar  a  day  and  expenses  for  work- 
ing for  him.  He  said  that  he  could 
get  money  for  me.  if  I  would  take  it 
and  support  Gamey,  and  that  I  was  a 
fool  not  to  take  it.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  ridiculed  my  bro- 
ther and  he  refused  to  say  anything: 
more.  After  the  election,  when  there 
was  a  talk  of  protest,  my  brother  and 
one  of  the  Gameys  consulted  Hearst, 
a  lawyer  at  the  Sault.  about  this,  and 
when  Alfred  came  back  he  told  me 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  tell 
the  truth,  that  they  could  not  expect 
him  to  lie  for  any  of  them.  My  bro- 
ther says  now  that  he  will  not  say 
anything  against  Gamey  unless  obi ic- 
ed to.  but  that  he  will  tell  the  truth 
if  called  on." 

Abraham    Badgerow. 

This  man  makes  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Gore  Bay.  July  Sth,   l!»n_-. 

T,  Abraham  Badgerow  of  the  Town- 
ship of  Campbell,  in  the  District  of 
Manltoulin,  farmer.  do  volmrt  irily 
make    the   following   statement,    via.: 

That  1  was  a  voter  at  the  election 
held  on  the  29th  day  of  May.  1902, 
for  the  District   of  Manitoulin,  "for  the 
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election  of  a  member  to  the  Ontario 
House  at  Toronto,  held  on  the  29th 
d*y  °{  May.  19Q2,  and  that  I  did  re- 
ceive from  one  Henry  Gamey  ?">(«»  to 
vote  for  R.  R.  Gamey,  the  Conserva- 
tive candidate,  and  I  did  also  receive 
$6.00  from  one  Alfred  Dougherty  to 
vote  for  R.  R.  Gamey,  and  that  said 
Heary  Gamey  and  Alfred  Dougherty 
are  farmers  of  the  Township  of  Camp- 
bell, and  the  said  Henry  Gamey  Is  a 
brother  of  R.  R.  Gamey,  and  I  was 
also  promised  money  from  R.  R. 
Gamey,  if  T  would  vote  for  him  on 
said  election,  and  that  I  did  vote  for 
R.  R.  Gamey.  the  Conservative  can- 
didate, as  agreed  with  him.  on  Mav 
20th.  1902. 

Signed. 

Abraham    Badgerow    (his   mark). 

(Witness) : 

(Sgd.)        John    Fraser. 

Badgerow  is  a  brother  of  the  man 
named  in  another  part  of  this  report. 
As  nearly  as  I  can  make  out,  he  is  no 
good,  but  the  Conservatives  have 
thought  seriously  enough  of  the  mat- 
ter to  ship  him  off  the  island.  He  is 
now  living  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  is 
working   on    the    streets. 

Re  Pug  Mine  Stock. 

Gamey  is  the  secretary  of  this  com- 
pany, and  it  turned  out  that  there 
was  not  even  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
and  many  people  lost  money,  but  con- 
siderable of  the  stock  appears  to  have 
been  floated  in  other  places,  and  we 
searched  diligently  for  islanders  who 
had  been  taken  in,  and  the  following  are 
all   so  far  discovered:    Albert    Graham. 
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Robert  Graham.  M-atthew  Graham, 
William  J.  Graham,  all  of  the  Town- 
ship of  Billings,  and  T.  J.  Thomp- 
son of  Kagawong.  These  men  are  all 
opposed!  to  Gamey.  I  am  informed,  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  this  mine. 
but  wore  finally  persuaded  to  vote  for 
him- 
Andrew    Conklin.    Campbell    Township. 

This    man    is    Gamey's    father-in-law. 
He  did   not  intend  to  vote,   although   ;> 
Mackenzie  rebel.     On  election  clay  Mrs 
Gamey  asked  him   if  he   would   nol 
out    to    vote,    whether    he    would 
Sr»<K>      This  made   the  old   man    angry, 
and.     although     he     was     over    eighty 
years  of  age,  he  walked  over  and  Not- 
ed   for    Freser.      He    says    that    William 
ReW    of    the    Twelfth      Concessi.o 
Campbell     got    mtoney      from       Henry 
Gamey.     so     that     he     would     not 
either    way,    but    went    up    to    the    poll 
just     after    the    close.       He    says    also 
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that  SamiJel  Paisley  of  Campbell 
Township  got  money  to  expend,  and 
that  Mrs.  R.  R.  Gamey  actually  paid 
out  some  of  the  money,  especially  to 
Hiram  Pearson,  who  received  money 
for  canvassing  purposes.  This  man, 
Hiram  Pearson,  was  paid  a  large  sum 
for  posting  bills-  particulars  of  which 
will  reach  me  in  a  few  days.  T  was 
not  able  to  secure  them,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  man  who  acted  as  re- 
turning officer. 

George    Pearson,     Campbell    Township. 

This  man  is  a  farmer  residing  at 
the  Dougherty  settlement.  He  was 
promised  a  road1  Inspectorship,  in  case 
of  a  change  of  Government.  The 
Pearsons  have  all  been  Liberals  until 
the  past  election. 

Re    John    Allen. 

It  is  currently  reported  in  the  Dough- 
erty settlement  that  this  man  receiv- 
ed money  to  exepend.  but  he  was  away 
from  home  and  could  not  be  seen,  and 
we  could  secure  no  outside  evidence. 
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William  Clark,  Campbell  Township. 

This  man  was  an  active  canvasser 
and  is  reported  to  have  promised  sev 
eral  voters,  but  as  they  were  engaged 
in  loading  boats  it  was  impossible  to 
find  them.  Mr.  Fraser  knows  them. 
and  will  report  in  a  short  time,  as 
they  are  now  returning  preparatory  to 
going   into   the   lumber   camps. 

John    Hilliard.    Kagawong. 

This  man  keeps  the  Mavelock  Hotel, 
at  Kagawong,  and  was  a  Liberal,  in  a 
way.  until  the  recent  election.  We 
are  informed  by  Mr.  Jesse  Lehman,  a 
reliable  Liberal-  a  general  merchant 
in  Kagawong,  that  Hilliard  attended 
to  several  voters,  who  were  told  to  call 
on  him  before  polling  their  votes.  The 
names  furnished  were:  Wm.  Kend- 
rick,  Geo-  McNevin,  Wm.  McAnsh,  Ja- 
cob McPherson,  G.  N.  Buck,  Geo. 
Franks.  W.  A.  Buck  and  G.  A.  Buck. 
Mr.  Lehman  undertook  to  look  after 
the  evidence  on  these  charges,  but  al- 
though I  visited  Kagawong  twice,  I 
was  unable  to  see  him.  He  is  engag- 
ed in  the  timber  business  during  the 
summer  season,  and  was  in.  the  bush 
when  I  called.  Mr.  J.  N.  Fraser  and 
the  writer  interviewed  Hilliard's  bro- 
ther-in-law, who  is  not  very  friendly 
with  Hilliard,  and  had  him  tell  Hil- 
liard that  he  would  be  put  on  the 
stand  in  connection  with  these  deal- 
ings. He  appeared  to  be  very  much 
disturbed  about  the  matter,  and  told 
his  'brother-in-law  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  testify  if  he  could  help  him- 
self. We  also  gave  him  a  hint  of 
what  was  in  store  for  him,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  be  exceedingly  nervous.   The 
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information  sent  in  by  Mr.  Lehman 
and  one  or  two  other  friends  of  the 
party  is  to  the  effect  that  these  con- 
versations with  the  voters  were  over- 
heard. 

Samuel  Greer,  Gore  Bay. 

This  man  visited  Sault  Ste.  Marie  a 
few  days  before  election  and  returned 
with  the  voters,  viz:— Wm.  Greer  and 
Dougald  Buey,  who  voted  at  Gore  Bay. 
He  undoubtedly  paid  their  expenses,  as 
although  they  are  respectable  young 
men,  they  do  not  take  sufficient  inter- 
est in  politics  and  have  not  sufficiem 
means  to  afford  a  trip  of  such  expense 
on  their  own  account. 

Allen  McEachern-  Gore  Bay. 
This  man. was  in  the  livery  business 
at  the  time  of  the  election,  and  it  was 
reported  to  Mr.  Fraser  by  one  Hesson 
who  was  sent  from  the  Sault  to  inves- 
tigate these  charges,  that  McEachern 
had  admitted  to  him  that  he  had  been 
paid  some  money  and  expected  more 
for  hire  of  rigs. 

George  Van-Horn,  Gore  Bay- 
This  man  voted  at  Kagawong.  He 
lost  his  day  and  was  driven  to  Kaga- 
wong by  McEachern  or  by  one  of  Mc- 
Eachren's  men-  Our  friends  report 
that  he  has  always  insisted  upon  a 
day's  pay  when  he  spends  time  to  go 
to   Kagawong. 

Neil  Kennedy,   Gordon   Township. 

This  man  lives  in  a  settlement  known 
as  Scotland.  Members  of  the  family 
have  been  known  as  Liberals,  but  it 
is  believed  that  Neil  voted  for  Gamey. 
The  writer  interviewed  him,  and  he 
said:  "I  was  promised  something  all 
right  enough,  but  it  would  not  do  ."or 
me  to  admit  that  I  got  anything  unless 
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I  have  to,   because  you  know  I  would 
get    myself   into    trouble."     That    is    all 
that  I  could  get  out  of  him. 
Hugh    Kennedy,    Gordon    Township. 

This  man  is  a  brother  of  Neil  Ken- 
nedy. He  made  the  following  state- 
ment to  me.  "On  the  day  of  election- 
before  I  had  voted,  I  met  Jas.  Fisher 
(Gamey's  agent)  on  the  street  in  Gore 
Bay.  He  said,  'You  voted  long  enougn 
the  other  way  and  never  made  any- 
thing of  it.  You  have  a  chance  to 
make  something  right  here.'  I  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment,  but  he  said,  'Oh, 
we  will  pay  you  all  right  enough.'  My 
brother  Malcolm  also  canvassed  me  for 
Gamey.  He  said  that  he  was  working 
for  a  $200.00  purse,  and  had  to  k-ep 
his  end  up  and  wanted  me  to  do  him 
a  favor  by  voting  for  Gamey."  I  may 
add  that  Mr.  Fraser  believes  these  men. 
From  my  own  observation  I  do  not 
take  any  stock  of  them. 
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Morrison,    Meldrum    Bay. 

Mr.  McMillan,  the  Socialist  candidate, 
told  me  that  this  man  admitted  to. him 
having-  received  money  from  Gamey's 
brother  Wilfrid.  Although  he  knows 
Morrison  he  had  forgotten  his  Chris- 
tian name,  and  as  there  was  no,other 
case  reported  in  Meldrum  Bay  I  did 
not  return  there  for  this  single  case. 
The  village  is  about  fifty  miles  from 
Gore  Bay,  over  rough  road,  and  it 
takes  an  ordinary  horse  three  days  to 
make  the  round  trip.  As  soon  as  Mr. 
McMillan  returns  to  that  end  of  the 
Island  he  will  communicate  the  infor- 
mation to  Mr-  Fraser. 

Daniel    McEachern,    Little    Current. 

This  man  tried  to  sell  himself  to  Mr. 
T.  C.   Sims,  one  of  our  leading  friends 
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at  Little  Current.  He  said  that  Gamey 
had  promised  him  the  position  of  jailer 
at  Little  Current  if  he  would  vote  for 
Gamey,  and  he  wanted  our  people  to 
do   better  by  him. 

A.  R.  Taylor,  Little  Current. 
This  man  voted  in  the  place  of  A.  R. 
Taylor,  saw-filer.  He  had  recently  ar- 
rived in  the  country,  and  was  suffi- 
ciently warned  that  he  had  no  right  to 
vote.  I  met  him  accidentally  at  a 
hotel  after  a  warrant  had  been  issued 
for  his  arrest,  and  he  unbosomed  him- 
self when  he  found  out  my  profession. 
He  said  that  he  would  not  have  done  it 
had  not  Kingsborough,  the  president  of 
the  Conservative  Association  of  Little 
Current  persuaded  him  that  it  would 
be  all  right,  and  that  no  trouble  could 
come  from  it-  This  man  has  a  case 
pending  against  Conlon  Brothers.  They 
instigated  the  issue  of  the  warrant  with 
a  view  to  frightening-  the  fellow  out 
of  the  country,  and  thus  stopping  the 
action.  He  is  now  in  Brockville,  and 
unless  some  outsider  presses  the  prose- 
cution the  Conlons  will  allow  it  no 
sleep  so  long  as  he  does  not  prosecute 
his  action  for  damages. 

Win-  Bocksam,  Little  Curent 
This  man  came  from  Manitowaning 
on  the  mail  boat,  stayed  all  night  and 
had  money  to  spend,  a  most  unusual 
thing  for  him.  So  far  no  person  has 
been  able  to  secure  any  admission  from 
him,  and  he  would  not  hesitate  to  lip. 
He  was  probably  sent  by  Irving,  a 
leading  Conservative  worker  at  Mini- 
towaning,  but  he  cannot  be  trusted  to 
tell  the  truth.  The  man  was  undoubt- 
edly paid,  but  no  one  can  suggest  a 
means  of  proving  it. 
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Wm.  Jones.  BidwHl. 
This  man  came  from  Bidweil  Town- 
ship, and  rowed  to  the  pull  at  \Vhltensh 
River.  He  was  never  known  to  ex- 
pend  so  much  energy  without  being 
well  paid.  He  belongs  to  the  same 
class  as  Blocksam.  and  there  is  no 
chance  of  getting  anything  out  of  him- 
The  work  was  done  by  Collons.   Irving 
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or  Kingsborough.  who  were  most  active 
in  that  neighborhood. 

Re  Treating. 

It  was  suggested  by  outsiders  that 
considerable  treating  had  been  done, 
and  that  it  might  be  possible  to  un- 
earth a  general  scheme.  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  central  resort 
where  liquor  was  kept,  and  while  cer- 
tain prominent  Conservatives  undoubt- 
edly treated  to  a  greater  extent  than 
had  been  their  usual  custom,  I  do  not 
believe  that  sufficient  evidence  can  be 
obtained  to  found  a  substantial  charge. 
The  customs  of  the  country  are  against 
substantiating  sucn  a  charge  in  the 
light  of  recent  decisions.  There  are 
two  classes — those  who  drink  and  those 
who  do  not  drink,  and  when  a  drinking 
man  in  that  country  has  any  money 
he  treats  until  he  has  not  anything  left, 
and  that  appears  to  have  been  the  rule 
during  the  campaign.  However,  there 
is  a  general  prejudice  against  giving 
information  on  this  score,  and  as  soon 
as  our  most  straightforward  friends 
were  approached  on  the  subject  they 
became  afflicted  with  poor  memory. 

Re  Killarney. 

This  division  did  not  turn  out  as  ex- 
pected, and  is  the  only  division  on  the 
east  end  of  the  Island  which  disap- 
pointed our  friends.    For  reasons  which 
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I  explained  to  Mr.  Grant,  I  was  un- 
able to  remain  there-  There  was  un- 
doubtedly considerable  bribery  amongst 
the  French-speaking  lumbermen.  Some 
of  our  friends,  or  supposed  friends,  at- 
tribute this  to  Jackman,  a  fisherman 
who  deserted  us.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Jackman  had  a  hand  in  it  further  tha.-i 
to  point  out  the  people  to  be  approach- 
ed. Bateman  probably  d  d  the  actual 
work. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  add  that  it 
is  likely  that  considerable  of  the  actual 
bribery  committed  was  done  by  an  out- 
sider who  travelled  with  the  local 
leaders.  Some  of  our  fiiend^  pretend 
to  know  his  name  and  address,  hut 
were  unable  to  remember  when  askei. 
Unless  he  is  known  at  headquarters  it 
will  be  impossible  to  trace  him.  Our 
opponents  circulated  the  report  that 
he  was  a  detective,  but  it  was  gener- 
ally believed  that  he  \va<  engaged  in 
the  actual  handling  of  the  money. 
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EXHIBIT  (>_'. 

11th    February.    1908 
Capt.  John   Sullivan, 
Walker  House,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Dear    Sir:  — 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant. 

The  wood  that  is  wanted  must  be  70 
per   cent,    spruce,    25    per    cent-    poplar 
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and  5  per  cent,  balsam.  I  do  not  ,*ee 
any  reason  why  wood  that  has  been 
cut  a  couple  of  years  would  not  do. 

I  would  like  also  to  find  out  whether 
we  can  get  a  supply  near  North  Bay, 
so  that  it  could  be  shipped  on  the 
Grand  Trunk,  as  they  give  a  good  rate 
to  Thorold  from  North  Bay. 

Yours  truly, 

(Sgd.)   H.   H.   Collier. 
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Department  of  Public  Works,  Ontario. 

Toronto,  Feb.  11,  1903. 

(Letter  written  in  ink.) 

Mr.  R.  Gamey,  M.P.P.. 
Gore   Bay,    Ont. 

Friend   Gamey, — 

Enclosed  please  find  a  letter  which 
will  explain  itself.  When  we  heard 
from  this  fellow  we  at  once  thought  of 
that  pulp-wood  you  spoke  about  on  the 
island1,  and  we  wrote  and  asked  him  if 
he  would  accept  wood  which  had  been 
cut  a  couple  of  years.  Kindly  let  us 
know  the  lowest  possible  price,  over 
rail  or  boat — or  do  you  think  it  would 
be  better  to  buy  the  stuff  where  it  is  — 
figure  the  thing  out  and  see  the  way 
we  can  make  the  most  out  of  it. 

Yours  faithfully, 
(Sgd.)  Frank  J.  Sullivan, 
(14  Linden-st.)   or  Walker  House. 
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EXHIBIT  63. 

Clearing  House  Slip. 

15th  Sept.,  1903. 
Ont. 


X  1 

x  2 

x  4 

7x5 

35 

3  xlO 

30 

x20 

17x100 

1700 

1765 
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EXHIBIT  64. 

This  exhibit  is  The  Evening  Tele- 
gram of  Tuesday,  April  21st,  1903,  ex- 
tracts of  which  were  used  by  Mr.  John- 
ston on  cross-examination.  The  ex- 
tracts are   as   follows: 

"Mrs.   Gamey  Moves. 

"Left  Toronto  This  Morning,  It  is  Said 
for  Manitoulin. 

"Enquiry  at  Mrs.  Peek's  house  this 
morning  resulted  in  the  information 
that  Mrs.   Gamey   had  gone,   and   they 


did    not    kn<nv   where.        She    left    with 
Mr.   Wilfrid  Gamey  about  seven  in  the 
morning,   and  that  was  all   they  could 
tell.        This    was    the    first    statement, 
however.        Later    on    the    information 
was    imparted    that    Mrs.    Gamey    had 
left  for  Manitoulin  with  Wilfrid  Gamey. 
going  from  Toronto  to  Collingwood  and 
thence  by  boat   to   Long  Point.       Mrs. 
Gamey  was  anxious  to  get  away  from 
Toronto  for  the  reason  that  she  wish- 
ed to  see  her  family,  from  whom  she  has 
been  away  now  several   weeks.       Mrs- 
Gamey    has    six    children,     langing    in 
age    from    10   to      18     years,    and    Mr. 
Gamey  is  said  to   have   been   wrapped 
up  in   his  family,   and   was   devoted   to 
his  wife.       How  much  her  devotion  to 
him   inspired   his   confidence  is   a   mat- 
ter     of      speculation-        Mns.       Gamey 
thought  with  the  majority  of  the  people 
on  the  Island  of  Manitoulin  that  there 
was   only  one   "Bob    Gamey,"    and   her 
husband  was  "it."       Mrs.  Gamey  wish- 
ed to  leave  for  home  on  Saturday,  but 
decided    to   wait     until      this    morning. 
While   in   Toronto   she   is   said  to  have 
stated  to  her  relatives  that  Robert  nev- 
er  told  her   anything   about   the   sensa- 
tion he  was  about  to  create  in  Parlia- 
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ment  by  throwing  his  bombshell  at 
Provincial  Secretary  Stratton.  On  the 
day  the  House  was  to  open  he  invited 
Mrs.  Gamey  and  his  brother  over  10 
the  Legislature,  and  it  is  said  that 
neither  of  them  knew  anything  about 
what  was  to  come,  or  what  Gamey 
was  going  to  say. 

"Gamey  has  a  reputation  among  his 
friends  of  being  a  good  fellow,  and  a 
man  who  never  told  anything.  While 
at  Mrs.  Peek's  place  Gamey  had  no 
confidential  chats  with  his  wife,,  so 
Mrs.  Peek  says-  Mr.  Peek  say.f  that 
Gamey  will  come  back  all  right,  and 
that  it  was  a  common  occurrence  for 
him  to  go  away  for  a  couple  of  days  at 
a  time,  and  never  say  where  he  was 
going  or  what  he  was  doing.  In  every 
respect,  he  was.  regarding-  his  doings 
and  business,  as  dumb  as  an  oyster. 
He  was  close  in  financial  matters. 

"Mrs.  Gamey  seldom  said  anything 
about  relatives,  but  sometimes  referred 
to  an  aunt  in  West  Bay  City,  Michi- 
gan. Any  relatives  in  the  United 
States,  the  Peeks  say,  are  living  in 
Michigan.  Gamey  has  no  relatives  In 
the  east  that  they  know  of. 

"On  Monday  morning  there  arrived 
in  Toronto  Charles  White,  Duncan  Orr, 
Alexander  Dougall  and  Duncan  Mc- 
Dougall  and  Dr.  Hogan,  a  partner  of 
Dr.  Fell  of  Gore  Bay,  who  came  down 
a  week  ago.  Dr.  Fell  is  the  individual 
who  ran  against  Farewell,  the  Liberal, 
in  the  general  elections  four  vears  ago. 
and  was  defeated.  Dr.  Hogan  and 
a  man  named  Scarff  are  the  two  im- 
portant witnesses  whom  McGregor  was 
to  see  for  Gamey. 

On  Saturday  Mr.  Gamey  walked  to 
and  fro  on  King  street  east,   near  tb» 
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King  Edward  Hotel.  He  was  engaged 
with  a  sharp-looking  individual  in  earn- 
est conversation.  To  The  Telegram  a 
few  minutes  later  Mr.  Gamey  said  he 
know  that  Frank  Sullivan  would  deny 
everything,  and  he  supposed  every  one 
else  would,  too-  The  bank  slip  and  one 
or  two  other  matters  have  led  Mr. 
Gamey's  friends  to  believe  that,  should 
he  return,  he   will  be  arrested." 

"Will  Come  Back. 

"A  Personal  Friend  Gives  That  In- 
formation- 
••This  morning  Dr.  Fell  assured  The 
Telegram  that  Mr.  Gamey's  where- 
abouts were  known  to  Mr.  Masson,  who 
had  a  communication  with  him  at  11 
o'clock  last  night.  "He  will  be  here  to- 
morrow night,"  said  the  doctor,  "aud 
if  he  is  not  the  public  will  be  given  the 
information  as  to  where  he  is." 

"Frank  Sullivan's  Admission- 
"Frank  Sullivan  admitted  his  morn- 
ing that  he  had  received  $1506  of  the 
$3000  Gamey  is  alleged  to  have  receiv- 
ed from  Mr.  Stratton,  but  the  Liberals 
say  that  the  $3000  was  put  up  by  Con- 
servatives who  were  in  caucus  here  a 
day  or  two  before  the  money  was 
paid" 
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EXHIBIT  65. 

(On  G.  N.  W.  form.) 

"C.   P.   R.  Co.'s     Telegraph     (Rubber 
stamp.) 

Toronto  Copy  (Rubber  stamp) 
Sent   No.  Sent   by.  Rec'd  by. 

R.   M.  0.  W.  90. 

Time  sent.  Time  filed.  Check. 

5-55  p-m-  0  pd.     .40 

(The  following  is  written.)  :  — 

April   18th.   1903. 

To  GeoB-ge  B.  Wilson, 

co.  National   Hotel, 

Rochester. 

Will  be  to  see  you  to-night. 

Hattie. 

(The  same  message  is  written  on  a 
white  sheet  of  paper,  not  a  form,  and 
pasted  on  the  back  of  this  exhibit.) 

Attached  to  Exhibit  65  is  the  follow- 
ing copy,  made  by  the  witness  Mrs- 
Sullivan  as  a  specimen  of  her  hand- 
writing:— 

"George   B-    Wilson. 

Will  be  to  see  ytm   to-night. 
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EXHIBIT  66. 

(A  deposit  slip.) 


The  Ontario  Bank. 
Toronto. 
Credit  E.  Crossin  &  Co- 


Deposited  by  E. 

Crossin. 

11th  of  September.  1902, 

x       1 

x       2 

x      4 

x       5 

x     10 

x    20 

x     50 

<J  x  100 

$ 

900 

This  exhibit  is  endorsed  as  follows: 
"3  p.m. 
18  April.  1903- 

J.  B." 
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EXHIBIT  67. 

(A  deposit  slip.) 


The 

Ontario  Bank, 

Toronto. 

Credit  E-  Crossin  &  Co. 
Deposited  by  E.  Crossin  &  Co. 

11th   of  Sept..   1902- 


10  x       5 

50 

20  x    10 

200 

30  x     20 

000 

1  x     50 

50 

x  100 

1 

This   exhibit    is   endorsed    "April      18th, 
1903. 

J.   R.    H" 

(168) 

EXHIBIT  68. 

This  is  a    form   of  deposit  slip  of   th^ 
Ontario  Bank,   drawn   by   Mr.   Johnston 
during    the    examination 
Mr.     Howarth.     27-4-08, 
the    teller's    initial    "H," 
was   made   by   the    teller 
ston. 


of  the  tell--. 
and  showing 
which  initial 
for  Mr.   John 


ii  uttie 
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i:\inr.rr  m. 

Three  deposit  slips  of  Edward  Crossin 
Co.,  date,!   20th    Sept.,    1902,    Nov.   11th. 


9+2 


1903 
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190/2,  Nov.  20th,  1902,  respectively,  put 
in  by  Ontario  Bank  to  show  file  mark, 
blue  pencil  mark  and  initial. 

EXHIBIT    70. 

Telegram. 

Canadian    Pacific    Railway    Company's 
Telegraph. 

Sent  No.  Sent  by  RecVl.  bv 

5.  C.Y.  s 

Time  sent.         Time  Filed. 

7.40  p.m.  7.42  p.m. 

The  Globe, 

Toronto.    Ont. 
Office    of 
The   Ocean   House. 

R.    J.    Porter,    Prop. 
(The  following-  is   written   in    pencil.) 
Gore  Bay,   Out.,  Feb.   10,   1908. 
15  below  zero. 

A  meeting  of  the  Conservative  Exe- 
cutive, fairly  well  attended,  was  held 
to-day,  at  which  the  action  of  R.  R 
Gamey,  as  outlined  in  the  recent  in- 
terview with  The  Globe  was  discuss- 
ed. W.  H.  Williams,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  Toionto,  was  asked  to 
give  his  views  as  from  the  outside 
Tory  party;  he  strongly  condemned 
the  course  taken  by  Mr.  Gamey,  and 
charged  that  serious  rumors  were 
afloat  as  to  the  value  given  for  that 
course,  but  did  not  produce  any  par- 
ticle of  evidence  or  even  any  good 
reason  for  such  rumors. 

T.  Robinson,  a  delegate  from  the 
country,  took  the  ground  that  R.  R. 
Gamey  had  promised  to  take  an  in- 
dependent stand  during  the  campaign 
last  spring1,  if  the  Government  were 
sustained,  and  that  he  had  received  a 
great  many  Liberal  votes  on  that  ac- 
count. Mr.  E.  Batty  did  not  under- 
stand any  such  stand  to  have  been 
taken    during    the   campaign.  '  (15(0. 

Mr.  Gamey  attended  and  explained 
his  position  in  a  clear  and  oareful 
manner,  alleging  that  his  duty  was  to 
his  constituency  first,  and  that  he  had 
only   done    what    he    considered    in    '.he 

(1HD 
best  interests  of  his  constituency,  and 
particularly  asked  thelm  to  suspend 
judgment  for  the  present.  He  also 
expressed  an  opinion  that  this  execu- 
tive had  no  power  to  ask  him  to  re- 
sign, and  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  have  a  convention  called  and  abide 
by  their  decision,  as  he  knew  from  let- 
ters and  Interviews  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  were  well  sat- 
isfied  with   his   recent   actions- 

A  strongly  worded  resolution  endors- 
ing Mr.  Whitney  and  condemning  the 
recent  interview  was  passed,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a  re- 
solution asking  #or  Ms  resignation, 
as  it  could  not  have  been  carried.  In 
fact,  the  majority  of  the  delegates  per- 
sonally favored  Gamey,  and  have  still 
confidence    in   him    doing   the   best   for 


the  riding.  Quite  a  number  of  voters 
were  around  the  town  and  expecting 
to  hear  a  public  debate,  but  there  was 
no  public  meeting,  and  the\  almost 
unanimous  opinion  expressed  bv  thos^ 
was  favorable   to  Gamey. 

(W.    Stoddart), 

of 

(Owen   Sound). 

343  Call. 

3    Ex. 

(162J 

EXHIBIT    71. 

Copy  of  entries  in  Doane  Bros,  books 
spoken  of: 

Tony— Hon.    Mr.    Stratton,    E.    D. 
Victoria,   12.25,   1    to  Osgoode 

and  back        1.25 
Wingfield— Stratton,    E.    W. 

Victoria,  3.35,  2  to  Ex.  and  back  0.35 
Lodge— Hon.    Mr.    Stratton,    E.    door 
P.  Buildings. 
Victoria,   7.30.  12 

ret. 
Wednesday,    Sep.    10th,    1002. 

(103) 

EXHIBIT  72. 

Plan  of  Parliament  Buildings,  with 
Chase's  desk.  Mr.  Stratton's  room,  and 
smoking    room     marked    particularly. 

(104) 
EXHIBIT    73. 
Plan   of  Parliament   Buildings. 

(105) 
EXHIBIT    74. 

Letter    Gamey    to    Bellwood. 
Envelope    attached   addresed: 
Personal. 
W.  A.  M.  Bellwood, 

Little   Current. 

Ont. 
(The  following  letter   was   written   in- 
Ink.) 

"Private    and    confidential." 

Gore  Bay, 
Feb.  10,  1903. 
"My   Dear   Bellwood," 

I  see  by  the  last  Issue  of  Expositor 
that  you  condemn  me,  will  you  kindly 
say  nothing  further  until  I  have  an 
opportunity  to  explain  my  side  to  you, 
then  if  I  cannot  fully  satisfy  you  as 
to  my  action  you  are  free  to  go  ahead 
as  hard  as  you  like  at  me.  I  have  not 
gone  over  to  the  other  side  fully  by 
any   means,    and   only   went   as   far   as 
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I  thought  any  man  should  go  who 
represents  this  riding-  I  believe  and 
have  for  years  that  we  have  too  much 
party  politics,  and  I  was  trying-  to 
serve  my  riding  better  than  my  party- 
This  question  of  me  getting  timber  lim- 
its or  any  other  concessions  is  all  pure 
nonsense,  as  time  will  prove  to  you. 
I  have  no  intention  of  interfering  with 
anything  politically  by  way  of  patron- 
age that  you  may  want  to  do,  and  I, 
If  I  had  any  influence,  want  to  recom- 
mend you  again  as  a  commissioner, 
but  I  am  ta-day  very  seriously  con- 
sidering a  resignation.  I  have  many 
letters  from  friends  approving  of  n.y 
course,  and  urging  me  not  to  resign, 
and  only  for  that  I  would  resign  at 
once,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
I  will.  What  my  executive  may  or 
may  not  do  will  not  influence  me  in 
the  slightest.  I  am  just  as  apt  to  re- 
sign  after   they  meet  as   now,    if  they 

(166) 

approve,  as  they  in  no  way  repre- 
sent the  feelings  of  the  people.  Mark 
my  words,  the  people  are  not  to-day 
in  Ont.  represented  by  either  i>oliti- 
cal  parties,  and  they  are  going  to 
demand  something  more,  a  shaking  up 
of  the  dry  bones  that  will  surprise 
the  old  parties.  If  I  told  you  what  I 
thought  of  some  men  on  both  side-? 
to-day,  it  would  surprise  you  perhaps 
and  many  people  are  the  same  way. 
I  wUl  discuss  these  matters  with  you 
sorpe   day   later   privately. 

Yours   truly. 
(Sgd.)  R.    R-    Gamey. 

"Kindly   consider    this   private. 

(167) 

EXHIBIT  75. 
.\la<donell,   Boland  &   Thompson, 

Barristers,    Solicitors,    etc 

Toronto,    Sept.   9,    1902. 

The    Honourable    J.    R.    Stratton. 
Parliament    Buildings. 
Citv. 

My    Dear  Mr.    Stratton: 

Re  Sapphire  Corundum  Co. 

I  have  been  communicating  with  Mr. 
Brodeur^  He  is  firmly  of  the  opinion 
Ihat  no  good  purpose  can  be  served 
by  remaining  on  the  board,  and  is 
ready  to  resign  at  any  time.  How- 
ever, as  stated  above,  he  does  not 
wish  to  do  anything  that  will  preju- 
dice you  or  Mr.  Warren. 

I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Morrison,  who, 
until  recently,  has  been  the  engineer 
of  the  company,  and  he  all  along  ad- 
vised that  the  directors?  should  not  re- 
sign, as  that  is  what  Kelly  is  after: 
that,  if  they  did  resign,  he  could  get 
the  matter  into  the  control  of  his  own 
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nominees  and  that  would  be  satisfac- 
tory. He  told  me  a  couple  of  days 
ago  that  Kelly  told  him,  on  his  return 
from  England,  that  he  presumed  that 
the  directors  would  kick  and  he  would 
be  very  glad  if  they  did  and  resigned. 
Morrison  was  talking  to  me  for  some 
time  the  other  day,  and  complained 
very  bitterly  about  what  he  thought 
was  a  breach  of  faith  on  your  part- 
He  told  me  that  he  gave  you  a  writ- 
ten statement  in  reference  to  the  Cor- 
undum Company,  and  that  he  handed 
it  to  you  on  the  train  between  Peter- 
borough and  Toronto,  and  asked  you 
to  treat  it  as  confidential.  He  states 
that,  instead  of  doing  so,  when  you 
attended   the   meeting  of   the   board,    at 

(168) 

Ottawa,  you  put  the  statement  before 
them  and  told  them  that  it  had  been 
handed  to  you  by  Morrison,  and,  as 
a  result  of  that,  Morrison  was  dis- 
missed. He  showeVl  me  his  letter 
from  Taylor  McVeity,  which  gave  as 
the  reason  for  his  dismisal,  that  he 
had  submitted  a  statement  reflecting 
on  the  company  and  on  the  board, 
which  had  been  handed  by  you  to  the 
board,  or  words  to  that  effect.  I  told 
him  there  must  be  some  mistake  about 
the   matter. 

(169) 

EXHIBIT   76. 

Yours    truly. 
(Sgd.)         W.    J.    Boland. 

EXHIBIT  76. 


$3,000.00 

Fraserville.    Que. 


Aug. 


1902. 


At  ten  days'  sight  pay  to  the  order 
of  Ourselves  Three  Thousand  &  (MHihi 
Dollars,  for  value  received  and  chars^ 
the  same  to  account  of  The  Trusts  ft 
Guarantee   Co..    Ltd..   Toronto.   Out 

River  du  Loup  Pulp  Co.,   Ltd. 
K.  L.   Warren.   Mgr. 

The  following  Is  written  across  face 
of    document: 

Sept.    9.      (Written    in    blue    pencil.) 

The  Molsons  Rank.  Fraservile,  Que., 
No.  B.D.B.  1413  (Stamped  with  rub- 
ber   stamp.) 

The    Trusts    and    Guarantee. 
Sept.    !•.      1902.      Company,      Limited. 

(Stamped    with    rubber    stamp. 1 

The  Trusts  and  Guarantee  Company. 
Limited.  (Stamped  with  rubber  stamp.) 

T.   P.  Coffee   (Written  in   ink.) 
Manager. 
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The  following-  written  in  red  ink: 

Toronto,  Aug.  27.   '(»'_'. 

Accepted  payable  at  this  office  of 
The  Trusts  &  Guarantee  Co.,  Ltd.,  14 
King  street  W.,  Toronto. 

Endorsed  on  back  as  follows: 

River  du   Lo*ap  Pulp  Co.,   Ltd., 

K.    L.    "Warren,    Mgr. 

Pay  to  the  order  of  any  Bank  or 
Banker, 

The   Molsons  Bank, 
Fraseville,    Que. 

(Sgd.)  J.  B.  A.   Boudreay, 

Manager. 


(170) 

Negotiable  without  charge  at  any 
office  of  The  Ontario  Bank. 

The  Trusts  and  Guarantee  Company, 
Limited. 

No.    8417. 

Toronto,    Sep.    9,    190B. 

Pay  to  the  order  of  the  Molsons 
Bank  $3,000.00  Three  Thousand  00- 
100  Dollars.  To  retire  River  du  Loup 
Pulp  Co.   draft. 

The  Ontario  Bank, 
Toronto. 

The    Trusts    and    Guarantee    Company, 
Limited. 

(Sgd.)     J.   R.    Stratton,    President. 

(Sgd.)     T.    P.    Coffee,    Manager. 

The  following  stamped  across  face: 

Paid    (Perforated). 

The  Ontario  Bank.  Toronto.  Ac- 
cepted, Sep.  9,  1902.  2.  (Stamped  with 
rubber   stamp.) 

Audited.  4.  H.  VIgeon.  (Stamped 
with  rubber  stamp.) 

Ontario  Bank,  Toronto.  Paid,  Sep.  10, 
1902.  Banks.  (Stamped  with  rub- 
ber stamp.) 

629   A-    (Written    in    ink.) 
Endorsement: 

The   Molsons   Bank.    Toronto,    Ont. 
Sep.   9,   1902. 

1. 
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EXHIBIT    77. 


Plan    of    lavatory. 

k2 
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EX  if  I  BIT  78. 
Little   Current    Lockup, 

July  7th,  1002. 
I  inspected  Little  Current  Lock-up  on 
July  7th.  A  few  days  before  my  visit 
there  were  two  prisoners  in  custody, 
both  of  whom  escaped  after  breaking 
the  window  gratings  and  smashing  the 
doors. 

The  present  method  of  attaching 
these  gratings  is  not  practical.  The 
bottom  horizontal  bar  running  paral- 
lel with  the  window  sill  is  about  2  or 

3  inches  above  the  latter  and  is  at- 
tached to  the  Slide  of  tlye  window 
frame.  Some  outside  person  had  pro- 
bably handed  in£o  the  prisoners  (a 
crowbar  or  strong  piece  of  iron.  This 
was  placed  between  the  sill  and  the 
bottom  horizontal  bar  and  the  whole 
iron  grating  shoved  out  of  place.  I 
would  recommend  that  all  the  gratings 
be  changed  and  the  lower  bar  be  plac- 
ed on  the  window  sill,  and  attached 
to  it  as  well  as  to  the  sides  of  the 
frame.  There  should  also  be  an  ex- 
tra bar   placed   on   each   windowr   about 

4  inches  from  the  bottom.  The  floor 
is  broken  in  two  places.  The  roof 
leaks  with  every  helavy  Ishower  |of 
rain. 

One  of  the  iron  beds  has  been  broken 
by  a  prisoner  and  the  material  used 
to  assist  in  making  an  escape.  All 
these  repairs  can  be  supplied  in  the 
village.  The  building  in  Its  present 
shape  is  no  safer  than  an  ordinary 
house,  and  as  Little  Current  is  an 
Important  point  as  well  as  the  largest 
village  on  the  island,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  lockup  keeper  be  in- 
structed to  get  tenders  for  all  the  re- 
pairs necessary  to  make  the  lockup 
safe  and  serviceable,  that  the  same 
be  submitted  for  consideration  to  the 
Public  Works  Dept.,  and  the  repairs 
be   carried  on    under  his   direction    and 

(173) 
subject    to    his    approval. 

Approved, 

I.  R.   Aikens. 

Officer    of    Pub.     Institutions.    Prisons 
and    Charities. 

(Sgd.)  T.   F.   Chamberlain, 

Inspector. 
(174) 

(Inspector   of 

Asylums,     Prisons,     &o, 

Ontario.) 

Toronto,    July    31,    1902. 

Re  Lockup  keeper  at  Little  Current. 

Sir. 

It  appears  that  the  lockup  keeper  at 
Little   Current,   Mr.    Sams,   is  now  run- 
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nlng  a  hotel  in  the  village,  and  it  is 
rumored  that  parties  on  becoming  in- 
toxicated are  transferred  to  the  lock- 
up to  get  sober.  It  is  also  suggested 
that  he  is  not  a  proper  person  to  act 
as  lockup  keeper  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  salary  is  $20  per  year. 
I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  reports 
of  the  lockups  in  that  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, from'  which  you  will  note  that 
some;  of  them  are  In  bad  condition.  1 
have  already  reiferred  the  questions 
of  repairs  to  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, and  it  may  be  well  for  you  to 
make  inquiry  and  urge  that  they  be 
put  In   proper   condition. 

Tour  obdt.  servant, 

(Sgd.)      T.    F.    Chamberlain, 
Inspector. 

Hon.   J.   R.   Stiratton, 
Citv. 

(175) 

Toronto,  July  31,   1902. 

Re  Repairs,  Gore  Ray  Lockup. 

Sir 

I  enclose  you  copy  of  report  on  Gore 
Bay  lockup,  from  which  you  will  note 
thaft  some  Repairs  aire  immediately 
nlecessiairy.  .  I  also  enclose  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Sheriff  Jackson,  referring  to 
theV  sarnie  (subject.  Please  igive  in- 
structions as  to  what  shall  be  done 
in   the  matter  and   return   enclosure. 


Tour  obdt.  servant, 


Inspector. 
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EXHIBIT    80. 

The.    Chatham    Manufacturing    Co., 
Limited. 

Chatham,   Out.,   Sept.  9,   1902. 

Received   from    R.    J.    Armstrong    the 
following   notes: 

Geo.  Lobban,  due  April,  1903 $29  0i) 

Geo.  Lobban,  due  Dec,  1903 29  (») 

Thos.  Robinson,  due  Nov..  1902.  .   50  no 

Robert  Falls,  due  Oct.,  1902 30  00 

Robert  Falls,  due  March,  1903..  36  00 
James  Poole,  due  April,  1903  ..  35  00 
James  Poole,  due  Nov.,  1902.  ...  35  00 


F.    G.    Heakes,    Esq., 

City. 
Enc.    2. 


$250  00 

The  Chatham  Mfg.   Co..   Limited. 
W.    R.   Landon. 

(178) 

The    Chatham     Manufacturing   Co., 
Limited. 

Chatham,   Out,   Sept.  9,  1902. 

Received  from  R.  J.  Armstrong  cheek 
one  hundred  and  sixty  eight  dollars, 
to  apply  as  follows: 

On  Phillips'  past  due  notes $74  00 

On  A.  Morell's  note 35  00 

On  Wilson's  Sterling   note 32  <  M I 

On  A.  Aitken  note 5  00 

On  R.  J.   Campbell  note   10  On 

On    Esley   Eaton    not^    12  00 

$16S  00 

The   Chatham   Mfg.   Co.,    Limited. 
W.  R.  Landon. 


(179) 


(176) 
EXHIBIT   79. 
Cor.  Colborne  and  Scotts  Streets. 


No.    87. 


Toronto,    Sept.    9th,    1902. 


R.  J.   Armstrong, 

Gore  Bay. 

Bought  of  McCormick  Harvesting  Ma- 
chine CO.,   Chicago.,   111.,   U.S-A.. 
Manufacturers  of 
Harvesters,  Mowers,  Rakes,  Shredders. 
Telephone  342. 

Net    price. 
I '-Hcs   Sisal   Twine,   lbs. 
"     Standard  Twine,   700  lbs.   12    84. 
"    Manilla   Twine,    lbs.  — 

"    Pure    Manilla    Twine,    lbs.  . .  .S  I.imi 
Shipped   from. 
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EXHIBIT   81.  *•« 

Toronto,   Canada,   May  6th.   1908. 

Walter  Barwick,   Esq.,  K.C, 
IS    King-st-,    West,    Toronto. 

re  Royal  Commission-re  Ontario  Bank 

Dear  Sir,— 

Referring  to  the  discussion  before  the 
Honourable  the  Commissioners  this 
morning  and  to  your  request  that  :< 
letter  should  be  written  to  you  In. 11 
eating  in  a  genera]  way  the  line  <■:" 
investigation  desired  to  be  pursued  in 
connection  with  the  examination  of  the 
books  of  the  Ontario  Bank,  I  have  to 
say  as  follows: 

1.  Information  is  required  :is  t 
sums  of  money  amounting  to  $1000 
and  upwards  paid  out  by  the  bank  or 
its  various  branches  in  Toronto  and 
suburbs  and  its  branch  in  l'eterhor 
ough  between  the  first  and  fifteenth 
days    of    September.    1902.    both    inclu- 
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sive,  and  the  names  of  all  customers  of 
the  Ontario  Bank  and  other  persons  on 
whose  order  or  for  whose  accommoda- 
tion either  on  discount  or  otherwise 
sums  exceeding  $1000  were  paid  out  in 
money  during  that  period. 

2.  Information  as  to  all  sums  of  $1000 
and  over  paid  out  during  that  period 
by  or  on  the  order  of  or  through  the 
head  office. 

3.  Full  information  as  to  all  $100  and 
$50  bills  respectively  of  the  Ontario 
Bank  paid  out  between  the  20th  Au- 
gust, 1902  and  the  15th  September, 
1902,  through  the  bank  and  its  various 
branches  throughout  Ontario  during 
the  said   period. 

4.  (a)  Information  is  required'  as  to 
all  payments  of  money  amounting  to 
$200  and  upwards  paid  out  by  the 
bank  or  its  various  branches  in  Toronto 
and  in  Peterborough  between  the  25th 
and  31st  days  of  January,  1903,  both 
inclusive,   and     the     name  of  all   cus- 

(180) 

tomers  of  the  Ontario  Bank  and  other 
persons  on  whose  order  or  for  who-e 
accommodation  either  on  discount  or  other- 
wise sums  exceeding  $200  were  paid 
out  in  money  during  that  period. 

(b)  Information  as  to  all  sums  of 
$200  and  over  paid  out  during  that 
period  by  or  on,  the  order  of  or  through 
the   head  office. 

(c)  Full  information  as  to  all  $100 
and  $50  bills  respectively  of  the  Ontario 
Bank  paid  out  between  the  25th  and 
31st  days  of  January,  1903,  through 
the  bank  and  its  various  branches 
throughout  Ontario  during  the  said 
period. 

In  connection  with  the  information 
referred  to  in  this  paragraph  and  sub 
sections  you  may  remember  that  His 
Lordship  the  Chancellor  intimated  that 
the  enquiry  should  be  pursued  up  to 
the  11th  of  March,  1903  . 

5.  Information  as  to  all  Ontario 
Bank  bills  of  $100  and  $50  denoiminia- 
tions  received  by  th«  bank  in  Toronto 
from  any  of  its  branches  or  from  or 
through  other  banks  during  the  period 
between  the  25th  August,  1902,  and 
15th   September,  1902. 

Tours  truly, 
"Wm.  D.   McPherson." 
Del.  at  once. 
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Copy  of  circular  sent  out  by  the  Head 
Office  of  the  Ontario  Bank  to  the 
branches  mentioned  in  the  annexed 
lists. 

Toronto,  Sth  May,  1903. 

The   Manager, 
Ontario  Bank. 

Re   Royal   Commission. 
Dear  Sir:— 

The  bank  is  required  to  get  all  its 
branches  for  the  purposes  of  the  judges 


the  information,  set  out  in  the  enclosed 
memorandum.  The  notes  in  this  memo- 
randum are  made  by  the  solicitor,  with 
the  view  of  explaining  the  previous  re- 
quirement, and  make  what  is  wanted 
fairly  plain.  The  solicitors  support- 
ing the  Gamey  charges  have  endeavor- 
ed to  secure  some  arrangement  under 
which  an  expert  should  be  allowed  to 
examine  the  books  of  the  bank  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the  $10(1 
and  $50  bills  referred  to  during  the 
evidence  can  be  traced  throuigft  the 
books  of  the  bank.  The  board  has  re- 
fused to  allow  any  outsider  to  inspect 
its  books  taking  the  position  that  any 
consent  to  such  investigation  would  be 
gross  violation  of  the  faith  which  must 
be  Observed  between  the  bank  and  its 
customers.  The  bank  has  agreed  to 
have  the  investigation  made  by  its  own 
officials.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
that  the  enquiry  should  be  made  care- 
fully so  as  to  observe  the  strictest  good 
faith  with  the  Commission,  and  you 
should  be  in  a  position  if  called  as  a 
witness  to  state  that  the  information 
has  been  prepared  under  your  direc- 
tions and  has  been  verified  by  you  and 
is  true.  It  is  quite  certain  that  any 
examination  such  as  is  asked  will  be 
futile  and  that  the  bank  is  being  sub- 
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jected  to  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
annoyance,  but  this  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  Commission,  and  the  bank  desires 
that  even  if  this  opinion  be  correct  to 
have  the  investigation  made  so  as  to 
make  it  plain  that  enquiries  so  far  as 
the  bank's  officials  are  concerned^,  has 
been  exhausted.  If  you  require  any 
further  information  with  regard  to  the 
memorandum  will  you  please  commu- 
nicate by  telephone  direct  with  our 
chief  solicitor,  Mr.  Walter  Barwlok 
(Telephone  No.  Main  3940),  who  wil! 
be  in  his  office  to-morrow  (Saturday) 
morning  between  10  and  12. 
Tours  truly, 

(Sgd-)   C.  McGill, 

General   Manager. 
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List  of  branches  as  on  30th  Sept.,  1902. 
The  Ontario  Bank. 

Alliston, 
Aurora, 
Bowmanville, 
Buckingham,  Quebec, 
Cornwall 
Fort   William, 
Kingston, 
Lindsay, 

Montreal,   Quebec, 
Mount  Forest, 
Newmarket, 
Ottawa, 
Peterborough, 
Port   Arthur, 
Sudbury, 
Tweed, 

Toronto— Scott  and  Wellington   Streets. 

—Queen    and   Portland   Streets. 

"        — Tonge  and  Richmond  Streets. 
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List  of  branches  as  on  31st  Sept.,  1903. 
The  Ontario  Bank. 

Alliston, 

Aurora. 

Bowmanville. 

Buckingham,  Quebec, 

Cornwall, 

Collingwood, 

Fort  William, 

Kingston, 

Lindsay, 

Montreal,   Quebec. 

Mount    Forest, 

Newmarket 

Ottawa, 

Peterborough, 

Port  Arthur, 

Sudbury, 

Tweed. 

Toronto— Scott  and   Wellington   Street*. 

"        — Queen   and   Portland   Streets. 

"        — Yonge  and  Richmond  Streets. 

"        —Yonge   and   Carlton   Streets- 

(1S5) 

Re  Royal  Commission. 

Memorandum  of  information  to  be  ob- 
tained from  all  the  branches  in  To- 
ronto and   throughout  the  province. 

Full  information  as  to  all  $100  and 
$50  bills  respectively  of  the  Ontario 
Bank  paid  out  between  the  20th  Au- 
gust, 1902,  and  the  15th  September, 
1902,  through  the  bank  and  its  various 
branches  throughout  Ontario  during 
the   said  period. 

(Note. — This  is  understood  to  mean 
that  each  paying  teller  in  each  branch 
is  to  prepare  a  statement  showing  the 
number  of  $100  and  $50  bills  in  its  cash 
at  the  close  of  each  day  between  Au- 
gust 20  and  September  15,  1902,  boih 
days  inclusive. 

In  addition  each  teller  is  to  add  to 
his  statement  the  particulars  as  shown 
by  any  entries  or  slips  or  from  recollec- 
tion of  any  payments  made  between  the 
above  dates  or  on  either  of  these  dates, 
to  any  person  in  $100  or  $50  bills.) 

Full  information  as  tor  all  $100  a"d 
$50  bills  respectively  of  the  Ontario 
Bank  paid  out  ^between  the  25th  day 
of  January,  1903,  and  the  11th  day  of 
March,  1903,  both  days  inclusive, 
through  the  bank  and  its  various 
branches  throughout  Ontario,  during 
the  said   period. 

(Note. — This  Is  understood  to  mean 
that  in  this  instance  also  each  paying 
toller  is  to  prepare  a  statement  show- 
ing the  number  of  $100  and  $50  bills 
to  its  cash  at  tin-  close  at  each  day  be. 
tween  Jan.  25,  1903,  and  March  11, 
L908>  both  days  inclusive. 

In  addition  each  teller  is  as  well  to 
add  to  his  statement  the  particular  as 
shown  by  any  entries  or  slips  or  from 
recollection  of  any  payments  made  be 
tween  the  above  dates  or  on  either  of 
these  dates  to  any  person  in  bills  of 
the   above   denominations.) 
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Re  Royal  Comission. 

Memorandum  of  information  to  be  ob- 
tained from  all  Toronto  branches 
and  the  Peterborough  branch- 
Information  Is  required  as  to  nil 
sums  of  money  amounting  to  $1,000 
paid  out  by  each  of  the  Toronto 
branches  and  the  Peterborough  branch 
between  the  1st  and  15th  days  of  Sep- 
tember, 1902,  both  flays  Inclusive,  and 
the  names  of  all  customers  of  these 
branches,  and  other  persons  on  whose 
order  or  for  whose  accommodation 
either  on  discount  or  otherwise  sums 
exceeding  $1,000  were  paid  out  in 
money  during  that   period. 

(Note. — This  is  understood  to  mean 
that  a  list  is  to  be  prepared  in  detad 
of  the  names  of  all  persons  who  drew 
$1,000  and  upwards  between  the  1st 
and  15th  September.  1902,  both  days 
inclusive,  and  the  amounts  paid  to 
each.) 

Full  Information  as  to  all  $100  and 
$50  bills  of  the  Ontario  Bank  respec- 
tively paid  out  between  the  20th  Au- 
gust, 1902,  and  the  15th  September, 
1902,  through  the  bank  and  its  various 
branches  throughout  Ontario  during 
the   said   period. 

(Note. — This  is  understood  to  mean 
that  each  paying  teller  in  each  of  the 
above  branches  is  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment in  detail  showing  the  number  of 
$100  and  $50  bills  in  its  cash  at  the 
close  of  each  day  between  August  20 
and  Septeiruber  15,  1902,  both  days  in- 
clusive. 

Tn  addition  each  teller  is  to  add  to 
his  statement  the  particulars  as  shown 
by  any  entries  or  slips  or  from  recol- 
lection of  any  payments  made  between 
the  above  dates  or  on  either  of  these 
dates,  to  any  person  in  $100  or  $50 
bills.) 

Information  is  required  as  to  all  p  iy 
ments  of  money  amounting  to  $200  and 
upwards  paid  out  by  e;ther  of  th  ■ 
afbove  branches  between  the  25th  an  1 
31st  days  of  January,  1903,  both  days 
inclusive,  and  the  names  of  all  cus- 
tomers of  each  of  these  branches  and 
other  persons  on  whose  order  or  for 
whose  accommodation  i  Ither  on  dis- 
count or  otherwise  sums  exceeding  $200 
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were    paid    out    in    money    during    that 
period. 

(Note. — This  is  understood  to  mea  i 
that  a  list  is  to  b  •  prepared  of  all  per- 
sons who  drew  $200  and  upwards  I  8- 
tween  the  25th  and  ".1st  days  of  .lanu 
ary,  1908,  both  days  Inclusive  and 
amounts  paid  to  each.) 

Additional   Information   to  he  furnished 
from  the  Toronto  branch. 

Information  as  to  all  Ontario  Bank 
bills  of  $100  and  S-'.O  denominations  rfl 
celved   by    the    Bank    in    Toronto   from 
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any  of  its  branches  or  from  or  through 
other  banks  during-  the  period  between 
the  25th  ,cf  August,  1902  and  the  15th 
September,  1902. 

( — Note — This  is  understood  to  mean 
that  the  slips  showing-  deposits  made 
by  the  other  branches  in  Toronto  or  by 
other  banks  between  the  above  dites 
are  to  be  assorted  out  and  gathered 
together.) 

(1S8) 

Toronto,   Canada,  9th  May,  1903. 

Walter  Barwiok,   Esq.,   K.C., 
18  King  St.  West,  Toronto. 

Re    Royal    Commission, 

re  Ontario  Bank. 

Dear   Sirs — 

Referring  to  the  discussion  herein 
with  the  Honourable  the  Commission- 
ers, will  you  kindly  let  me  hear  from 
you  if  you  have  thought  of  the  name 
of  some  expert  in  whom  the  bank  lias 
confidence  and  who  would  be  accept- 
able to  all  parties  with  the  view  of 
having  him  examine  the  bank's  books 
and  vouchers  in  connection  with  this 
matter. 

Yours  truly, 

"Wm.    D,    McPherson." 
Del.  at  once- 

(189) 

W.   D.  McPherson,    Esq., 
Barrister,   Etc.,    Toronto. 

Re   Royal   Commission. 

Dear  Sir:  — 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
yours  of  the  9th  inst.,  asking  whether 
I  have  thought  of  the  name  of  some 
expert  with  a  view  to  his  examining 
the  bank's  books  and  vouchers. 

You  have  already  been  informed  that 
the  bank  will  not  agree  to  the  exposure 
of  its  customers'  affairs  to  any  out- 
sider. Upon  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  fith  inst.,  which  followed  the  meet 
ing  of  the  Commissioners  on  that  day. 
steps  were  at  once  taken  to  procure 
the  information  asked.  This,  however, 
necessitates  the  examination  of  18 
branch  offices,  and  is  a  work  requiring 
some  time.  I  believe  that  the  work 
will  be  well  on  to  completion  by  Wed- 
nesday next,  when  I  shall  b°  prepared 
to  appear  with  the  General  Manager 
before  the  Commissioners  to  lay  before 
them  the  information  which  has  then 
been   obtained. 

You  have  been  aware  of  the  bank's 
position  in  this  matter  for  several 
weeks,  and  if,  instead  of  trying  to  force 
the  bank  into  submitting  to  the  open- 
ing1 of  its  customers'  affairs  to  an  ex- 
pert and  to  counsel  engaged  in  the  case, 
you    had    furnished    the    bank    with    a 


statement  of  what  is  required,  such  as 
done  in  yours  of  Oth  inst..  the  informa. 
<ion  would  have  been  ready  long  before 
this,  and  no  delay  would  have  been 
caused  to   the  Commissioners. 

I  am  directed  by  the  General  Man- 
ager to  state  that  instructions  have 
been  given  to  the  staff  of  the  different 
branches  to  press  the  enquiry  forward, 
and  these  instructions  will  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Commission. 

Yours  truly, 

"Walter  Barwick." 
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May    12th,    1903. 

Walter  Barwick,  Esq.,  K.C., 
18  King  St.  West,  Toronto. 

Re   Royal    Commission, 
Re  Ontario  Bank. 
Dear  Sir:  — 

Referring  to  my  letter  of  the  Gth  of 
May  and  to  subsection  C  of  paragraph 
4  thereof,  I  am  instructed  to  inform 
you  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
the  Ontario  Bank  to  procure  the  infor- 
mation therein  requested  as  to  $100 
and  $50  bills  respectively  of  the  On- 
tario Bank  paid  out  between  the  25th 
and  31st  days  of  January,  1903. 

Yours   truly, 

(Sgd.)  Wm.  David  McPherson. 

091) 

W.  D.  McPherson,  Esq., 
Barrister, 

Toronto. 

Re    Royal    Commission— Re   Ontario 
Bank. 

Dear   Sir: 

Your  letter  containing  the  adviic.e 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  On- 
tario Bank  to  procure  the  information 
asked  for  by  sub-section  C  of  para- 
graph 4  of  your  letter  of  the  Oth 
May  was  not  received  at  our  office 
until  about  four  o'clock  yesterday.  I 
think  the  bank  might  well  have  been 
informed  of  this  sooner.  The  procur- 
ing of  the  information  asked  for  by 
this  sub-section  involved  an  immense 
amount  of  labor  to  the  staff,  which  of 
necessity  was  carried  on  after  office 
Scours.  What  you  asked  for  in  this 
isub-paiiagnaph-^invoilved  mloiie  labor 
for  the  staffs  of  the  eighteen  branches 
of  the  bank  than  was  involved  in  get- 
ting the  information  asked  for  in  the 
other  paragraphs.  It  appears  now  that 
this,  labor  has  been  uselessly  undertak- 
en, and  the  bank  officials  might  well 
havte  been  t»pa|red  the  trouble  they 
have   been   put   to. 


Yours  truly. 
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EXHIBIT  82. 
Copy  of  Pass 
Q.  168. 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Periodical   Pass    190& 

Pass  Mr.  Robert  Roswell  Gamey, 
M.L-A. 

Between  stations  in  Province  of  On- 
tario. 

Good  also  to  Montreal. 

W.hy  granted:  Complimentary  until 
31st  December,   1903. 

Thos.  G.   Shaughnessy,   President. 
Not  good  unless  countersigned  by 

E.  A.  Alexander. 
On    back : 

No.  Q.  1G8. 

This  pass  is  not  transferable,  and 
may  be  cancelled  at  any  time  and 
the  person  using  it  assumes  all  risk 
of  accident  or  damage  to  person  or 
property,  whether  caused  by  the  negli- 
gence of  the  company's  servants  or 
otherwise. 

Countersigned.    E.    Alexander. 
(193) 

EXHIBIT  83. 

Negotiable   without    charge    at   any   of- 
fice of  the  Ontario  Bank. 

The    Trusts    and    Guarantee    Company, 
Limited. 

No.   8426. 

Toronto,    Sep.    11th,    1902. 

Pay  to  the  order  of  W.  E.  Buck- 
ingham $1,905.44  Nineteen  Hundred 
and   Five  44-100  Dollars. 

The    Trusts    and    Guarantee    Company, 
Limited. 

The    Ontario    Bank,     Toronto. 

(Sgd.)     J.    R.    Stratton,   President. 
T.    P.    Coffee,    Mgr. 

The  Ontario  Bank,   Toronto, 
Accepted    Sep.    11,    1902. 

2.  (Rubber  stamped). 

Raid  (Perforated). 

The    Ontario     I '..ink,     Toronto. 
Plaid   Sept.  11,  1902. 

1st  Teller.        |  ftulbfber  Btamped). 
Audited,        ) 
H.    Vigeon,    )  (I lubber   stamped). 

4.         ) 

Endorsement   on   back: 

Identified, 

•T.    P.   Coffee" 

"W.    E.   Buckingham." 

950 
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KXIIIDIT     84. 

Sketch   of   Trust  and    Guarantee   of- 
fice; drawn  by  Mr.  Riddell. 
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EXHIBIT   85. 
Ross'    Majority    is    Now    Seven. 


Mr.   Gamey  of  Manitoulin   Supports  the 
Government. 


Will   Build    Up   Ontario. 


Liberal   Policy   Should   Be  Encouraged- 


An   Exhaustive   and   Interesting   State- 
ment   by    One    Who    Wants    to    See 
the  Government  Sustained- 


The  Provincial  situation  is  consider- 
ably clarified  and  the  position  of  the 
Ross  Government  appreciably  bright- 
ened by  the  announcement  made  ves- 
terday  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Gamey,  M.P.P.  for 
Manitoulin,  that  he  would  give  the 
Litbertal  Government  aJi|  independent 
support.  Mr.  Gamey  was  elected  last 
May  as  an  independent  Conservative, 
and  has  always  been  counted  in  the 
Opposition  column.  He  now  announces 
his  belief  that  the  Ross  Government 
will  remain  in  power  during  this  par- 
liamentary term,  and  in  view  of  that 
they  deserve  cordial  support  in  their 
policy  of  developing  New  Ontario.  The 
effect  of  Mr.  Gamey's  action  will  be 
to  make  the  majority  of  the  Govern- 
ment seven,  not  counting  Hon.  E.  J. 
Davis,  who  lias  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  resigning  shortly.  There  are 
two  open  seats — North  Renfrew  and 
Centre  Bruce— besides  North  York, 
which  Mr.  Davis  will  vacate;  while, 
in  addition  there  are  four  petitions 
still  in  the  courts — Lennox.  South  Ox- 
ford and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  against 
i  vatives,  and  East  Middle- 
sex,     against     a     Liberal. 

Mr.  c.amey  is  a  comparatively  young 
man.      He  has   for   years   carried   on   an 

insurance    agency    al    <3ore    Bay,    and 

now  lives  on  a  farm  near  that  village. 
He  is  a  man  of  force,  ami  has  been 
prominent  in  asserting  the  requests  of 
the  people  of  the   north. 

Mr.    Gamey    Gives    Reasons. 

When  Mr.  Gamey,  who  is  a  guest  at 
the  Walker  House,  was  Been  yester- 
day by  a  representative  at  The  Globe, 
he  was  asked  In  reference  to  a  rumor 
touching  his  relations  with  the  '  >n- 
lario  Government. 
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"There  is  a  rumor  that  you  are  in- 
clined to  be  friendly  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  their  policy.  Would  you 
care  to  say  anything  on  the  subject?" 

"I  have  no  objection,"  Mr.  Gamey 
replied,  "to  saying-  that  I  have  for 
some  time  been  seriously  considering 
the  matter  you  mention.  I  have 
thought  it  over  seriously,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  best  in  the  interests  of  my  constitu- 
ency, as  well  as  New  Ontario  general- 
ly, that  any  Government  in  power 
should  have  a  strong  enough  support 
to  carry  on  the  work. 

"I  ibelieve  that  with  a  strong  fol- 
lowing the  Ross  Government  will,  ca.r- 
ry  out  their  policy  of  developing  New 
Ontario.  I  am  chiefly  interested  in 
that;  for  my  own  constituency  must 
get  a  big  share  of  the  benefit,  and  in 
this  respect  Manitoulin  is  my  politics, 
and  I  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  do 
the  best  that  I  can  for  its  welfare. 
And  I  feel  that  I  can  do  this  best  by 
helping  the  Government  with  an  in- 
dependent support,  for  I  realize  as  well 
as  anybody  can  what  the  development 
policy    of    the    Ross    Government    has 
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done;  as  well  as  what  it  is  doing, 
and  also  what  it  is  calculated  to  do 
for   the  advancement  of   New   Ontario. 

An  Independent   Support. 

'M'y  desire  to  see  this  policy  car- 
ried out  has  led  me  to  decide  to  give 
the  Government  an  independent  sup- 
port. I  will  not  be  a  staunch  support- 
er, but  will  stand  firmly  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  all  questions  where  they 
need  my  help  to  carry  out  any  good 
development  policy.  I  want  to  see 
the  Government  kept  in  power  by  a 
fairly  strong  support,  and  will  stand 
by  them  on  all  questions  which  may 
involve  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
in  matters  that  I  am  satisfied  with. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  sustained,  and  will  continue 
to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  Pro- 
vince. I  believe  they  should  be  strong 
enough  to  carry  out  their  work  well, 
and  then  if  they  can  not  do  what  is 
right  they  will  have  all  the  more  rea- 
son  to  fear  the  electors. 

Build  Up  Ontario. 
"For  my  part,  and  for  the  part  of 
my  riding,  I  want  to  see  New  On- 
tario opened  up  and  built  up,  and  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  helping  on  the 
work  for  I  want  it  done  without  any 
delay.  So.  the  Ontario  Government 
being  in  power  for  another  term,  and 
willing  to  do  this  work,  I  intend  help- 
ing them  to  carry  it  out.  I  believe 
I  can,  by  independently  supporting 
the  Government,  induce  them  to  intro- 
duce changes  in  mining  laws,  timber 
and  settlers'  regulations,  and  appoint- 
ment  of   officials,    that    will    be    in    the 


interests  of  New  Ontario.  I  find  that 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  in 
the  past  have  ofte*i  erred  through 
lack  of     knowledge  rather  than  inten- 
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rtSonally  in  regard  to  New  Ontario 
questions.  I  have  travelled  that  coun- 
try and  mingled  with  the  people  for 
many  years,  and  feei  that  I  can  ma- 
terially assist  any  Government  that 
are  anxious  to  do  the  best  for  us,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  this  Government 
have  the  best  interests  of  that  ■  •oun- 
try  at  heart,  as  it  is  nonsense  to  say 
that  anybody  of  intelligent  men  are 
wilfully  desirous  of  continuing  or  en- 
acting legislation  that  is  detrimental 
to  so  important  a  part  of  this  province 
as   the   newer  portions    are-" 

Manitoulin    is    Prosperous. 

Mr.  Gamey,  in  reply  to  further  ques- 
tions,   ^aid    IbusJinjess    on      Mlanitoulin 
Island    was    better    than    it    had    ever 
been  in  the  past.      The  farmers  had  a 
big   crop   last   year,   and   prices   gener- 
ally had  ben  good.     They  had  recent- 
ly  given   stock   raising   the   preference 
as  against  grain  growing.  Large  quan- 
tities   of    cedar    ties    and    timber   were 
going  out  as  well/for  which  high  prices 
were  being  paid  this   year.     One  Vuy- 
er   had  estimated  that  500,000  railway 
ties   would    be    taken    from    the    island 
this  year,  which  would  bring  the  peo- 
ple   from    $125,000    to    $150,000.      Per- 
haps   no    farmers    in    Ontario    Jto-day 
were  as  well  off  as  those  on  the  Mani- 
txmlin.  i    The    fManjitoulin       &       North 
Shore  Railway  had  been  anxiously  ex- 
pected, but  he  feared  it  would  be  some 
time,   under  present  circumstances,   be- 
fore anything  would   be   done.      In   the 
mining    section,    business    was    active, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  very  busy  sea- 
son   next    summer.      There    was    also 
the   greatest    activity   in      the     lumber 
camps,    and   for  this    the   weather  had 
been    most   favorable*. 

Mr.   Gamey  will  return    to   the  north 
in    a    day   or  two, 
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EXHIBIT   86. 

Cheques    taken    by    paying    teller    in 
payment   of    notes    $100   and    upwards. 
1902. 
Sep    9.  Gordon,    Mackay   &   Co.    141. .10 

J.    A.    M.    Robb    273.45 

Eby,    Blain   Co    <>74.'JS 

Out.       Wind      Eng.       & 

Pump    Co'y     1,000.00 

W.  Mashinter  &  Co..  500-00 
Canadian  Camera  Co.  600.00 
Gadsley   &   McCann    .  .1,000.00 

J.    B.    Miller    5,800.00 

Parry     Sound     Lumber 

Co       10,000.00 

World  Newspaper  .  .  150.00 
Jno.   Inglis   &   Son....      875  00 
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Andrew   &    Howarth     .     500.00 

Jos-    Lumbers    5,<M»0  00 

H.   W.   Williamson 500.1  hi 

Parry     Sound     Lumber 

Co 24,567-00 

10  James    Lumbers     1,400.00 

J.     B.     Miller     5,600.00 

J.    D.    King    Co 111. Ml 

Eby,    Blain    Co 828.84 

Gordon,   Mackay  &  Qo.3,512.0S 
Cloultier    {&     Campbell,     il&.OO 

C-    J.    Kidd    114.50 

Cockburn    &    Rea    .  . .  .5,000.00 
R.   S.   Williams   &   Sons 
Co 612.00 
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Bruce  Piano  Co 1,165.00 

Ont.  Wind  Eug.  Co .  . .  900.00 
Westman     &     Baker.  .  .     :.'IH).(MJ 

Peter    Ryan     6,000-00 

\   300.00 

400.00 

J.   D.   Ivey  Co'y    2,O.'}0.77 

Andrew  &  Howarth  .  .1,500.00 
King  Bros,  of  Whitby.3,000.00 
Fairweather      &        Co., 

J.    W.    T 4.500.0O 

11  J.   B.   Miller    2,250.00 

Jno.  Inglis  &  Son    5,180.00 

Rose  Publishing  Co 150.00 

Ontario  Power  &   Flats    150.00 
W.    Mashinter  &    Co.    .     100.00 
J.    Inglis    &    Son,    Ful- 
ton Jewel  Co 316.40 

Jno-  Inglis  &  Son 149-85 

Gordon,  Mackay  &  Co.  404.12 
Andrew  &  Howarth  .  .2,000.00 
Fairfweather       &       Co., 

J.    W.     T 4,000.00 

D.    D.    Hawthorne      & 

Co 12.000.W 

World    Newspaper    ...    106.15 
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EXHIBIT  ST. 


Cheques    of  $100   and    upwards    paid 
in  cash  by -paying  teller,  1902. 


Sep. 


1902. 
Sept 


Sept. 
Sept. 


9.  Trust  &  Guarantee 

Co $  125  00 

T.    J.    Norman    10O  00 

Murray   Ptg.   Co 375  52 

Reid   Bros.    Mfg.    Co.  100  00 

J.  B.  Miller 150  00 

Ont.    Wind    Engine    & 

Pump  Co 150  0o 

W.    Mashinter   &    Co.  100  00 

Eby  Blain  Co 17-".  59 

C.   Ricketts  (Savs) .  .  408  80 

lit.    Samuel   King    2ol  85 

Victoria     Shoe    Co..  .  10O  00 

11.    Sheriff  Mow.ai   L33  •°>:'> 

Jno.  D.  Ivey  Coy.  .  139  52 
tTruists    &     Guarantee 

Co 1.906  n 

Fulton  Jewell  Co.    .  .  110  00 

Wesi.  in  Asece.  C©..  .  U2  50 

L.  J.  Pendrith    163  On 

W.   Hy.   Smith    100  00 

Western   Assce.  Co.    .  2,85.°.  81 
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i i    »8. 

Payments  Out.  1  to  15  Sept.,  1902, 
1903.  inclusive. 

Sept.     2.    Wm.    Graham    1,000  00 

"      3.    J.   C.   Aikins   1,800  0  I 

"        People's    Loan    &    De- 
posit   Co 1,14.1  B  1 

Wm.   Graham    1,250  00 

D.  Rothschild  (on  Sud- 
bury branch)    1,000  0  ) 

"      4.     Aurora   Br.    dft.   pay- 
able   to   Rec.    Gen'l.     l,00o  00 
5    H.   W.    Williamson..     1,500  00 
John    Inglis   &    Sons.    3,650  '>o 

"      6.    J.  D.  King  Co 1,500  <>0 

"      8.     R.    S.    Williams,    Son 

&  Co 1,284  16 

"        Mutual  Reserve  Fund 

Insurance  Co 1,980  72 

"        Parry   Sound    Lumber 

Co.,   pel 11,250  <»o 

"    11.     Trusts    &    Guarantee 

Co 1.905  -14 

"       Western   Ass'ce   Co..     2,85-';  83 
*'     12.     Ont.      Wind      Engine 

Co 1,258  00 

J.  B.  Miller    5,550  0i 

Newell   Higel    Co.    .  .     1,757  72 

"     13.     J.    D.    King    Co 1,850  00 

"    15.    Temiskaming    Rail- 
way Comm-,  pel.   .  . .     1.500  81 
(203) 
Exhibit   89. 
Names  of  banks  from  which  $50  ami 
.$100  were  received  9 — 15  September. 
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EXHIBIT  90. 

Cheque,   O'Hara   to   Buckingham:  — 

H.  O'Hara  &  Co., 
Stock  and  Debenture 

Brokers'  No.    15,752 

Pay  to  the  order  of 

W.  E.  Buckingham,  $2,305.44 
Twenty-three  hundred  and 
five  44-100  dollars. 

(Sgd.)  H.  O'Hara   A  Co. 

To  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
Canada,   Toronto. 
2305  (Perforated.) 
Paid  (Perforated.) 
Imperial  Bank  of  Can- 
ada, Toronto.         (Rubber  staim 

Accepted  Sept.  10,  1902. 

Endorsement  on  Back:  — 

W.   K.  Bin kingham. 
Pay  to  the  order  of  The  Ontario  Bank- 

The  Trusts  and  Guarantee  Company, 
Limited, 
"T.  P.  Coffee,"  Manager. 

The  Ontario   Bank.  Toronto. 

Sept.  11,  1902. 
W.  lly.  Smith,  Manager. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  DAY. 

May  21st,  1903,  10  a.m. 

The  Chancellor:  Now,  Mr.  Blake, 
will  you  proceed? 

Mr.  Blake:  Mr.  DuYernet  wishes  to 
make  a  statement. 

Mr.  DuVernet:  My  Lords,  I  have 
heeri  requested  by  Mr.  Gamey  to  men- 
tion the  matter  which  your  Lordships 
referred  to  as  to  the  $1,200.  The  posi- 
tion, my  Lord,  my  client  takes  in  re- 
gard to  that,  is  this.  He  is  anxious 
to  have  that  money  taken  out  of  his 
hands  and  placed  where  it  belongs,  but 
he,  of  course,  desires  protection.  He 
is  either  willing,  my  Lords,  to  have  a 
marked  cheque  put  in,  payable  to  Mr. 
Frank  Sullivan,  from  whom  the  money 
was  obtained,  who  holds  his  I.O.U.. 
or  he  is  quite  willing  to  acquiesce  to 
any  formal  order  your  Lordships  may 
make  which  may  give  him  protection. 
He  does  not  desire  afterwards  to  be 
held  accountable  for  the  I.O.U.,  or 
for  that  money  in  the  hands  of  some 
third  party,  to  whom  Mr.  Sullivan,  of 
course,  may  have  assigned  his  claim. 
He  has  information  that  his  claim  has 
been  assigned,  and  will  be  enforced 
after  this  Commission  is  over.  If  your 
Lordship  will  make  some  formal  order 
which  will  protect  my  client,  he  will  at 
once  pay  the  money  into  Court,  or  he 
will  deposit  a  marked  cheque,  payable 
tn  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan's  order,  which- 
ever your  Lordships  may  see  fit  to 
direct. 

The  Chancellor:  I  do  not  suppose 
you  advised  him,  Mr.  DuVernet,  as  to 
the  effect  of  an  assignment  of  a  choses 
in  action,  passing  all  the  equities.  I 
do  not  think  he  need  have  any  mis- 
apprehension on  that  score.  I  suppose 
you  have  read  the  well-known  story  of 
the  two  highwaymen  who  impleaded 
each  other  in  the  Court  (if  Chan- 
cery to  obtain  a  mutual  accounting  of 
the  profits  in  their  profession.  They 
were  not  permitted  to  do  so. 

I  have  myself  a  clear  opinion  that 
this  money,  if  it  were  a  bribing  fund, 
as  it  is  said,  could  not  be  litigated  in 
the  Court.  That  is  the  first  thing  to 
be  observed. 

_  In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Frank  Sul- 
livan has  by  his  oath  purged  himself  of 
all  connection  with  the  $3,000,  and  the 


I.O.U.,  which  would  be  a  complet« 
answer. 

And  in  the  third  place,  if  'that  money 
is  deposited  in  the  Court,  as  the  $1,500, 
it  is  there  subject  to  further  order,  and 
the  direction  of  the  House,  who  would 
be  the  ultimate  judges  in  the  case,  so 
that  justice  will  be  done.  That  is  all 
we  can  say  in  the  matter. 

As  to  paying  it  to  Frank  Sullivan, 
that  is  out  of  the  question.  We  could 
not  -auction  any  such  recognition  of 
his  having  entered  into  the  matter  at 
all. 

Mr.  DuVernet:  Perhaps  your  Lord- 
ship would  be  good  enough  to  allow 
the  Registrar  to  put  the  thing  in  some 
formal  shape. 

The  Chancellor:  The  reporter  has  it 
all   down. 

Mr.  DuVernet:  We  desire  a  formal 
order. 

The  Chancellor:  We  will  do  nothing 
but  what  we  have  said. 

Mr.   DuVernet:  Very  well,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor:  Mr.  Blake,  will  you 
proceed? 

ARGUMENT    BY     THE     HONOR- 
ABLE S.  H.  BLAKE,  K.C.: 

Mr.  Blake:  I  am  sure,  my  Lords,  it 
will  be  without  regret,  after  sojourning 
in  this  atmosphere  for  over  a  month, 
you  see  the  approach  of  the  day  when 
we  can  leave  it.  One  can  understand 
the  yearnings  of  the  old  writer  when 
he  said.  "Well  with  me  that  I  dwell  in 
the  tents  of  Meshac,  and  gather  not 
my  soul  with  wicked  men."  But,  I 
say,  that  no  time  can  have  been  better 
spent,  if  as  a  result  of  these  meetings 
public  opinion  be  so  aroused  that  there 
follows  as  a  result  the  fixed  determin- 
ation that  in  the  men  selected  to  fill 
the  high  office  of  Members  of  our 
Parliament,  and  to  carry  on  the  affairs 
of  our  Province,  a  far  higher  standard 
must  be  set,  and  that  honesty  and  up- 
rightness and  stajnless  character  are  in 
the  future  to  be  the  main  requisite  of 
those  who  make  our  laws,  and  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  our  Province. 

I  trust  that  the  righteous  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  of  this  Province  will 
be  aroused,  and  that  they  will  begin 
to  feel  that  as  righteousness  alone  ex- 
alts a  nation,  unrighteousness  so  low- 
ers  the    standard   that   the   representa- 
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tives  and  the  administrators  of  the  af- 
fairs become  debased,  and  our  country 
becomes  dishonored. 

If  these  results  flow  from  the  time 
your  Lordships  have  given  to  this 
matter,  then  no  time  can  have  been 
better  spent  than  has  been  occupied  in 
this  investigation. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  a  moment 
to  consider  the  scope  of  the  Act  as  in 
place  of  the  House  vindicating  itself,  it 
is  thought  proper  to  leave  this  in  the 
hands  of  the  two  Commissioners.  I 
simply  state  that  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  wide  scope  of  the  Act,  and  of  the 
Commission,  and  that  all  the  evidence 
that  was  given  was  clearly  within  the 
competency  of  the  Commission.  I  do 
not  go,  my  Lords,  into  the  details,  be- 
cause upon  that  your  Lordships  have 
ruled,  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  it  has 
been  a  great  satisfaction  to  those  that 
I  represent  here,  the  people  of  this 
Province,  that  so  wide  a  scope  has 
been  given,  and  that  all  the  evidence, 
virtually,  which  has  been  tendered  has 
been  received  by  your  Lordships.  But, 
I  may  say,  that  if  one  looks  at  the  for- 
mal charges  that  are  on  file,  which  do 
not  go  beyond  the  statements  found 
in  the  papers  A,  B  and  C,  and  that  of 
the  27th  of  March,  the  last  clause  of 
the  Evidence  Act,  and  the  Commis- 
sion, especially  the  last  clause,  all  the 
evidence  given  is  clearly  covered  by 
these  various  documents  which  govern 
in  this  matter,  and  so  I  submit,  my 
Lords,  that  without  question,  all  the 
matters  that  have  been  gone  into  have 
been  matters  that  are  covered  in  these 
three  ways,  and  in  respect  of  which  the 
evidence  adduced  should  have  been,  as 
it  has  been,  received. 

There  is,  however,  my  Lords,  one 
question  which  I  desire  to  present,  and 
1  do  so  without  any  elaborate  argu- 
ment thereon,  and  that  is,  whether  it 
is  competent  for  this  Commission  to 
report,  that  is  to  give  a  finding  upon 
these  facts,  or  whether  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Commissioners  simply  to  report 
the  evidence  which  has  been  given,  with 
such  remarks,  without  an  absolute 
finding,  as  may  be  proper.  In  order  to 
a  consideration  of  that,  my  Lords,  I 
ask  your  attention  for  a  moment  to 
the  Act,  because,  no  matter  how 
wide  the  Commission  may  be  in  its 
terms,  beyond  that  Act  it  cannot  go, 
on  which  alone  the  Commission  is 
based.  That  is,  my  Lords,  chapter  19, 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario, 
1897. 

In  the  first  clause  your  Lordships 
will  see  that  the  side  note  is,  "The 
Commissioners  may  be  empowered  to 
receive  evidence  on  oath."  And,  the 
larger  _  reading,  of  which  that  is  a 
synopsis,  is.  that  there  may  be   an   en- 
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the  conduct  of  any  party,  or  the  like, 
the  power  of  summoning  any  party,  or 
witnesses,  requiring  tf  em  to  give  evi- 
dence, to  produce  such  documents  and 
things  as  the  Commissioners  deem 
requisite,  to  the  full  investigation  of 
the  matters.  That  is  the  power  given, 
to  take  evidence,  for  the  full  investiga- 
tion of  the  matters,  but  nothing  more 
than  that.  Simply  to  take  evidence, 
with  that  end  and  object  in  view,  so 
that  all  the  matters  will  be  covered, 
but   nothing   beyond  that. 

Then  the  second  clause  gives  power 
to  enforce  the  attendance,  compel  them 
to  give  evidence,  as  in  a  Civil  Court. 

'lhen  clause  2.  A  Commission  may 
be  issued,  authorizing  an  inquiry  into 
such  attempts,  as  aforesaid,  and  the 
Commission  may  not  minutely  specify. 

Third.  The  Legislative  Assembly, 
upon  the  evidence  taken  under  the 
Commission,  being  submitted  to  it, 
may  take  such  action,  and  so  on. 

So  that  I  would  submit,  my  Lords, 
that  under  the  Statute,  the  whole  func- 
tion or  office  of  the  Commissioners  is 
to  take  the  evidence,  to  return  that 
evidence,  and  upon  the  evidence  taken 
under  the  Commission,  which  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
it  may  direct  such  action  as  it  deems 
proper. 

The  Chancellor:  This  being  merely 
an  examining  board? 

Mr.  Blake:  Yes,  my  Lord.  That 
is  my  position,  deeming  it  right  that 
if  the  Commissioners  think  otherwise, 
they  may  proceed,  as  of  course  they 
will,  in  such  manner  as  they  deem  fit 
and  proper,  but  1  did  not  think  it  was 
right  that  I  should  pass  over  that 
clause,  which  seemed  to  me  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  Commission,  mentioning 
specifically  the  power  and  the  right 
granted,  and  then  giving  to  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  the  power  to  pa*s  up- 
on that. 

The  Chancellor:  There  is  a  strong 
temptation  upon  us  to  give  effect  to 
that,  Mr.  Blake. 

Mr.  Blake:  Yes,  my  Lord,  but  the 
Court  never  gives  way  to  temptation; 
therefore  I  very  fairly  present  it  to  the 
Court. 

The  Chjef  Justice:   I  think  you  sug- 
gest that  it  is  competent  for  the  Com- 
missioners to  make  remarks  upon  the 
evidence.      Did    I    understand     yo 
say  that? 

Mr.  Blake:  Only  to  this  extent,  my 
Lord.  To  the  extent  of  saying,  such 
and  such  a  witness  we  deem  was  not 
worthy  of  credit.  Only  that  which 
would  so  far  implement  the  evidence 
as  that  it  might  be  fairly  given,  my 
Lord. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Something,  per- 
haps,  in  the  nature  of     a   charge  to  a 
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Mr.  Blake  :  Yes,  my  Lord,  and  not 
making  the  charge  on  facts  as  some- 
times is  done,  my  Lord. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  It  is  said  in  some 
foreign  countries  that  the  charge  on 
facts   is   error   of  itself. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  And,  of 
course,  we  do  not  want  that  the  Com- 
missioners should  do  that  which  is  im- 
possible;  that  is,  to  err,  my   Lord. 

But,  my  Lords,  if  the  Commission- 
ers think  that  the  duty  goes  beyond  re- 
porting the  evidence,  with  such  re- 
marks as  will  place  the  House  in  full 
posession  of  all,  not  only  the  evidence 
as  it  reads,  but  that  which  is  ol  such 
great  moment,  the  evidence  as  it  struck 
the  mind  of  the  court,  the  demeanor 
of  the  witneses,  and  the  like,  then  I 
desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity presented  and  to  consider 
what  such  findings  might  reasonably 
be. 

My  Lords,  I  propose  in  the  first 
instance  to  present  that  portion  of  the 
case  as  to  which  there  would  appear 
to  me  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  and 
to  ask  a  conclusion  upon  it.  I  then 
propose  to  deal  with  those  matters 
which  I  conceive  to  be  open  to  ques- 
tion, and  present  such  thoughts  as 
strike  me,  and  which,  I  trust,  may  be 
even  to  a  slight  extent  helpful  to  the 
Commissioners,  in,  I  admit  the  oner- 
ous and  difficult  task,  if  they  find  that 
task  is  presented  to  them. 

Here  I  may  say,  my  Lords,  that  I 
shall  seek  all  through  the  statement 
that  I  make,  to  observe  what  your 
Lordships  have  more  than  once  re- 
marked upon.  I  do  not  choose,  and  I 
do  not  think,  that  it  would  be  fitting 
that  this  should  be  treated  as  a  po- 
litical question.  I  shall  deal  with  it 
as  an  inquest  of  the  people  who  desire 
that  the  truth  should  be  ascertained 
in  respect  of  grave  charges  of  cor- 
ruption made  in  connection  with  the 
good  Government  of  the  Province,  and 
the  conduct  of_its  public  business. 

My  Lords,  the  first  thought  that 
strikes  me  in  connection  with  that  is, 
what  were  the  circumstances  which 
preceded  the  main  matter_  which  is  in 
issue   before  your  Lordships. 

We  have  an  election  so  close  that  a 
coalition  was  looked  to  as  a  solution 
of  the  difficulties  which  were  present- 
ed. 

I,  as  I  have  stated,  my  Lords,  am 
now  dealing  with  that  branch  of  the 
case  in  respect  of  which  I  submit  there 
is  virtually  no  difference  of  opinion. 

We  have  on  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Stratton  at  volume  6,  page  2480,  line  27, 
this  statement.  That  from  the  date  of 
the  re-count  in  Lennox,  on  the  8th 
July,  until  the  23rd  October — that 
should  have  been  the  28th— but  I  take 
the  23rd,  that  is  quite  wide  enough  for 


my  purpose,  the  majority  was  just  one. 
That  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Stratton 
at  that  page  of  his  evidence.  It  may 
be  said  that  each  side  stood  equal  as  to 
numbers;  each  vote  was  of  vital  mo- 
ment. Beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
the  Ministers  were  anxious  to  retain 
their  places, and  I  ask  your  Lordships  in 
the  initiation  of  this  matter  to  bear  in 
mind  that  there  was  the  common  dang- 
er, there  was  a  common  interest,  there 
was  a  common  desire,  there  was  a 
common  motive, and  there  was  a  means 
suggested  in  which  one  of  those  in- 
terested was  the  chief  actor,  but  which 
was  known,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Stratton,  to  every  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Government,  for  he 
mentioned  to  them  on  the  10th  Sep- 
tember what  he  was  doing. 

Where  you  have  a  common  motive, 
and  a  common  interest,  and  a  corn- 
man  danger,  and  a  common  desire,  and 
one  means  of  carrying  it  out,  then 
very  slight  evidence,  indeed,  if  it  does 
not  flow  as  a  matter  of  course,  will 
suffice  to  show  that  these  people  were 
engaged  in  that  which  they  were  de- 
sirous of  accomplishing,  and  in  re- 
spect of  which  a  means  of  accomplish- 
ing it  was  presented. 

There  is  no  doubt,  my  Lords,  that, 
according  to  their  notions,  the  means 
were  successful.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  according  to  their  notions,  Mr. 
Gamey  had  agreed  to  sell  himself  and 
his  constituency.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  that.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  difficulties  were  removed,  and 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  price 
which  was  to  be  paid  was  to  a  certain 
extent  actually  paid,  and  that  the  bal- 
ance was  put  in  the  process  of  liqui- 
dation, if  I  may  use  such  a  term. 
There  are  the  facts.  A  seat  wanted. 
The  man  that  held  the  seat  approached. 
The  man  that  held  the  seat  arranges 
that  on  terms  it  is  to  be  given.  The 
terms  are  accepted.  The  protest  is 
withdrawn.  So  much  of  the  patronage 
as  could  at  that  time  have  been  given 
was  given.  An  absolute,  complete  and 
distinct  bargain  made  and  carried  out. 
I  am  not  at  this  moment  dealing  with 
the  question  of  the  money.  I  am  leav- 
ing that  for  the  other  branch,  my 
Lords,  of  the  case.  I  am  now  dealing 
with  that  which  is  written  so  plainly 
that  he  that  runs  may  read. 

Upon  this  question  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Gamey  was  put  forward  and 
was  elected  as  a  Conservative.  He 
was  elected  as  an  opponent  of  the  Ross 
Government.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  in  that  constituency  there  was 
the  long  and  bitter  fight  of  Conser- 
vative against  Reformer  and  Reform- 
er against  Conservative.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  that  was  accepted  by  the 
Government,  and  because  of  that     his 
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seat  was  protested.  If  there  could  be 
any  question  upon  what  was  thought 
up  to  the  14th  of  July,  it  is  ended  by 
the  fact  that  they  desired  to  unseat 
a  Conservative  member  elected  as  a 
Conservative,  and  acting  as  a  Conser- 
vative. There  is  no  use  now  trying 
to  minimize  that.  The  position  was 
defined.  It  was  made  actual  and  plain. 
And  we  find  no  word  of  interference 
with  that  step  thus  taken  until  there 
was  the  approach  to  Mr.  Gamey.  Then 
for  the  first  time  do  we  find  ques- 
tions of  possibly  this  or  possibly  that, 
or  possibly  a  little  independence,  and 
so  on. 

Then,  my  Lords,  that  being  the  case, 
there  were  approaches  made.  and.  al- 
though I  shall  on  the  second  branch  of 
the  case  discuss  that  point,  to  my  mind 
it  appears  utterly  immaterial  who  made 
the  approach;  whether  the  Govern- 
ment made  the  approach,  or  whether 
Mr.  Gamey  made  it.  If  the  Government 
made  the  approach,  did  Mr.  Gamey 
listen  to  it;  if  Mr.  Gamey  made  the 
approach,  did  the  Government  listen  to 
it  ?  Who  made  the  approach  in  the 
first  instance  is  immaterial.  The  ques- 
tion is,  when  they  were  brought  to- 
gether, was  the  answer  :  "Mr.  Gamey, 
we  spurn  power  if  it  is  at  the  price  of 
wrong"';  "we  spurn  to  take  your  seat 
if  it  is  on  any  bargain";  "we  spurn  to 
buy.  not  only  yourself,  but  the  con- 
stituency of  Manitoulin.  the  Conserva- 
tives of  which  placed  you  there  as  the 
trustee  of  this  sacred  trust."  "We 
spurn  it  ?"  By  no  means.  The  question' 
is  "What  is  your  price  ?" 

I  do  not  care  whether  Mr.  Gamey 
said  "There  is  my  price,"  or  whether 
the  Government  said  "This  is  what  we 
will  give  you";  absolutely  immaterial 
on  this  branch  of  the  case. 

I  do  not  care  whether  the  extreme 
anxiety  of  the  Government  to  hold 
themselves  in  office  made  them  so  on 
the  alert  that  they  were  on  the  look- 
out to  see  whether  there  was  any  pur- 
chasable commodity  in  the  market  or 
not,  another  Beatty,  or  whoever  else 
may  have  done  it  before;  that  is  im- 
material. 

I  do  not  care  whether  Mr.  Gamey 
stretched  out  his  hand  for  the  bribe, 
or  whether  the  Government  took  told 
of  him  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  The 
people  of  this  country  do  not  care  in 
the  meantime  two  straws  about  that. 
But,  the  question  is.  are  constituencies 
to  be  bartered  like  hogs  in  the  market, 
or  is  there  to  be  some  rule  of  decency. 
right,  and  propriety,  in  connection 
v.  ith  th<  »se  matters  ? 

However,  as  I  say,  a  promise  was 
made,  and  that  promise  which  the  Gov- 
ernment asked  was,  that  he  should  be 
recreant  to  his  trust,  thai  he  should 
sell   the   constituency   which   had   gone 


Conservative  over  to  the  Reformers, 
that  he  should  stand  as  a  member, 
that  the  election  protest  should  be 
withdrawn,  the  patronage  of  the  riding 
from  which  as  an  opponent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment he  was  shut  out  should  be 
promised  to  him  and  given  to  him. 

My  Lords,  that  that  cannot  be  in 
doubt,  and  still  dealing  only  with  the 
matters  which  are  without  any  contest, 
let  us  look  simply  at  the  communica- 
tions which  give  that  bargain,  and  I 
refer  first,  my  Lords,  to  exhibit  3,  the 
letter  of  the   10th  September,  1902. 

I  shall  deal,  as  I  said,  later  on  with 
the  question  of  where  that  letter  came 
from,  but  in  the  meantime  we  have 
it  as  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Stratton 
and  signed  by  Mr.  Gamey,  and  ad- 
dressed,  as  seems  to  have  been  ar- 
ranged, to  the  Premier  of  this 
Province.  I  just  ask  your  Lordships' 
consideration  for  a  moment, without  go- 
ing further  into  the  details  of  the  bar- 
gain which  is  presented  by  that  letter, 
remembering  that  it  came  from  Mr. 
Stratton.  I  ask  your  Lordships'  con- 
sideration of  the  second  line  in  the  sec- 
ond paragraph,  which  is  short,  and 
gives  the  bargain  concisely.  This  is 
what  the  Government  wanted.  This  is 
what  is  put  first  :  "I  have  decided  to 
give  you  my  support."  That  is  what 
the  Government  wanted,  and  in  this 
letter  it  puts  that  as  the  first  matter. 
"I  have  decided  to  give  you  my  sup- 
port." On  the  10th  September  the 
Premier  of  the  Province  is  informed. 
Then,  my  Lords,  going  down  to  the 
last  clause  but  one  :  "I  ask  to  be  treat- 
ed as  if  I  had  been  elected  to  support 
your  Government."  There  is  the  price. 
You  must  treat  me  as  if  I  had  been 
elected  to  support  your  Government. 
Election  protest  of  course  goes,  for 
they  are  not  going  to  protest  the  seat 
of  one  of  their  supporters.  That  must 
go;  that  is  involved  in  it;  if.  as  1  will 
show,  it  was  not  equally  clear  that 
that  had  been  the  very  basis  of  the 
whole  of  this  bargain.  So  the  price  is 
"As  ii*  1  had  been  elected  to  support 
your  Government,"  and  the  considera- 
tion which  is  to  be  handed  over  is  "I 
give  you  my  support."  An  actual  ab- 
solute  bargain  of  purchase  and  sale  on 
the  toth  September  then  made. 

Between  these  two  items  in  the  let- 
ter we  have  in  addition  "All  that  I 
would  ask  as  the  representative  of  the 
riding  which  I  have  the  honor  to  re- 
present is  that  my  recommendations 
receive  reasonable  and  fair  considera- 
tion at  your  hands."  and  then  that  is 
put  in  a  more  specific  shape  when  it 
States,  "In  fact  I  am  to  be  treated  as 
if  I  had  been  elected  to  support  your 
Government."  I  have  not  been  elected 
to  support  your  Government;  I  have 
been    elected   to   oppose  your   Govern- 
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ment,  but  if  you  will  treat  me  in  that 
way,  then  I  will  give  you  my  support. 
That  is  what  the  Government  wanted. 
That  is  what  it  is  said  Mr.  Gamey 
desired  to  obtain.  The  Government 
asked  for  his  support.  He  presented 
the  price,  and  in  the  letter  which  Mr. 
Stratton  prepares  he  gives  the  com- 
plete bargain.  It  is  put  in  short  in 
that. 

Then  I  refer  further  to  the  letter  of 
the  27th  October,  which  is  exhibit  13. 
That  your  Lordships  will  remember 
was  virtually  a  copy  of  that,  simply 
reiterating  on  the  27th  October,  "I 
have  decided  to  give  my  support," 
"that  I  will  be  considered  and  treated 
as  if  I  had  been  elected."  Am  I  un- 
fair, my  Lords,  in  stating  that  to  the 
people  of  the  Province  that  appeared 
to  be  this.  The  constituency  went 
Conservative.  Conservatives,  men  of 
principle  and  character,  are  being  sold 
for  some  paltry  pieces  of  patronage, 
to  be  awarded  to  the  member  as  if  he 
were  a  Reformer,  and  a  supporter  of 
the  Reform  Government.  They  say 
that  is  not  our  idea  of  right,  that 
is  not  our  idea  of  morals,  that  is  not 
our  idea  of  the  integrity  which  should 
be  introduced  into  public  matters. 

What  throws  a  great  deal  of  light 
upon  that  is  the  next  document.  That 
is  the  document  of  the  28th  January, 
exhibit  17,  the  newspaper  interview. 
My  Lords,  why  was  this  newspaper 
interview  had  ?  I  am  not  saying  whe- 
ther or  not  the  statement  is  not  ab- 
solutely correct  (on  the  other  branch 
of  the  case  I  will  deal  with  that),  that 
there  were  two  elections  coming 
on,  Centre  Bruce  and  North  York, 
and  that  'it  was  stated  that  it  would  be 
of  advantage  to  get  a  paper  showing 
the  position  that  Mr.  Gamey  was  go- 
ing to  take.  My  Lords,  what  to  my  mind 
throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  mat- 
ter as  it  then  stood  is  this.  Why  not 
publish  the  letter  of  the  10th  Sep- 
tember ?  Why  not  publish  the 
letter  of  October  ?  Why  not 
publish  those  letters  ?  Because, 
they  dare  not.  Because  they  knew 
that  all  the  people  would  see  that  a 
bargain  was  made,  that  the  constitu- 
ency of  Manitoulin  was  being  sold, 
and  that  the  reason  of  the  support  of 
Mr.  Gamey  was  not  any  honest  con- 
viction of  this,  that  or  the  other,  but 
that  he  was  getting  certain  benefits. 
ThereTore.  they  could  not  use  those 
two  letters  which  they  had  in  their 
hands.  It  was  then  necessary  to  tone 
that  down,  and  to  modify  it.  and  to 
think  out  something  that  could  really 
be  presented  which  would  not  be  the 
means  of  blocking  what  they  desired  to 
effectuate,  and  that  would  appear  to  be 
the  free  motion  of  Mr.  Gamey.  He 
enters  into  the  ranks  of  the  Conserva- 


tives, and  supports  them,  of  the 
Reformers  and  supports  them.  That 
cannot  be  shown  by  those  letters,  but 
it  is  a  bargain  and  sale,  and  therefore 
this  is  prepared. 

My  Lords,  can  anything  be  more  un- 
fair and  misleading  than  this  paper 
which  Mr.  Stratton  puts  forth  ?.In  the 
safe  receptacle  of  the  Premier  there 
is   the  letter  or  the  letters. 

Now.  my  Lords,  he  puts  forward 
this,  "In  reference  to  a  rumor  touch- 
ing his  relations  with  the  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment." The  deed  of  bargain  and 
sale  was  in  the  office  of  the 
Premier.  There  was  no  question  of 
"rumor."  It  was  absolute.  The  price 
was  fixed.  The  goods  were  to  be 
handed  over  on  the  nth  March,  but 
that  would  not  suit,  and  it  is  put  here, 
"A  rumor  touching  his  relations;" 
"There  is  a  rumor  that  you  are  in- 
clined to  be  friendly."  My  Lords,  what 
a  solemn  farce  for  any  Minister  to 
prepare  that  as  an  interview,  under 
the  circumstances  that  I  will  refer  to, 
and  which  Mr.  Hammond  has  given 
to  us.  "For  sometime  he  has  been 
seriously  considering  the  matter."  "A 
strong  enough  support  to  carry  out 
the  work  of  the  Government,  develop- 
ing New  Ontario.  Manitoulin  is  my 
politics."  Necessary  to  throw  in  some- 
thing apologetic,  or  else  the  country 
would  have  read  within  the  lines,  and 
the  whole  thing  be  seen,  and  instead 
of  gaining  support  it  would  be, 
"Why,  the  Government  is  going  up  and 
down  buying  members."  How  can  the 
people  stand  against  that.  "I  will  not 
be  a  staunch  supporter."  "There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Government  is  sus- 
tained and  will  continue  to  carry  on 
the  affairs  of  the  Province."  At  that 
time,  my  Lords,  you  will  bear  in  mind 
what  the  position  was.  Just  on  the 
ragged  edge.  A  starvation  allowance 
of    support,    and    nothing    more. 

And  then,  in  order  to  endeavor  to 
keep  a  kind  of  balance,  so  that  he  will 
not  be  absolutely  repudiated  he  says, 
and  this  my  Lords.  I  state  is  an  expla- 
nation of  a  good  deal  of  general  talk 
that  has  been  given.  "I  believe  I  can 
by  independently  supporting  the  Gov- 
ernment, induce  them  to  do  so  and  so." 
My  Lords,  does  not  that  bear  evidence 
that  that  secret  bargain  which  was 
made  they  dare  not  proclaim,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  prepare  something 
that  could  be  published,  not  to  let  the 
world  know  how  matters  really  stood, 
and  that  Mr.  Stratton  then  brought  in- 
to existence  this  paper  which  I  refer 
to  now.  and  will  have  to  speak  of 
again  in  the  second  branch.  I  will 
only  refer  to  it.  saying  now  what 
strikes  me  as  being  very  clearly  the 
aim  and  object  and  desire  and  neces- 
sity  of   the    Government   for   it. 

Now.    my    Lords,    upon    those    three 
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documents,  and  upon  what  does  not 
stand  to-day  in  dispute,  can  there  be 
any  doubt  whatever  on  this  branch  of 
the  case,  it  being  immaterial  as  I  say 
who  made  the  approach,  the  two  met, 
and  the  dealing  was  as  given  in  those 
letters,  without  referring  to  anything 
more  than  to  the  fact  that  on  the  4th 
October  the. protest  was  dropped,  and 
that  before  that  period  the  patronage 
was  applied  for,  and  every  letter  from 
that  date  on  was  one  in  fulfilment  of 
the  bargain  that  was  made.  The  de- 
tails of  those  of  course   I  will  give. 

Now,  my  Lords,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Gamey  was  alarmed  about 
this  protest.  I  put  that  in  as  a  fact, 
as  to  which  there  is  no  doubt. 

Your  Lordship  may  care  to  verify 
that,  and  I  give  these  portions  of  the 
evidence,  if  your  Lordships  so  desire. 
Gamey's  evidence  pages  37  and  38,  vol- 
ume 1. 

Frank  Sullivan,  volume  3.  pages 
1,163  and  1,187,  and  1.200  and  1,201. 

The  Road  Inspector.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Boyd,  volume  5.  page.  1882. 

Mr.  Aylesworth,  volume  2,  page  677. 

Mr.   Stratton,  volume  7,  page  2521. 

Dr.  Struthers,  volume  5,  page  2002. 

Dr.  Arthurs,  volume  6,  pages  2289 
and  2295. 

Conmee.  volume  7-  page  2649. 

And  the  redoubtable  D.  A.  Jones, 
pages,  3024  and  3029,   volume  8. 

I  do  not  propose,  my  Lords,  to  read 
any  portions  of  the  evidence  to  the 
court  ;  it  is  as  fresh  in  your  Lord- 
ships' minds  as  it  will  be  in  ours.  I 
give  just  a  little  resume  there.  Mr. 
Gamey  was  alarmed  from,  at  all 
events,  the  12th  August.  The  7th 
August,  your  Lordship  will  remember, 
was  the  meeting  at  Allendale,  and  the 
meeting  at  the  Walker  House,  the  one 
with  Captain  Sullivan,  and  the  other 
witli  the  son.  Frank  Sullivan.  So 
that  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
matter  became  a  live  issue  on  the  7th 
August.  -It  was  a  question  of  large 
expense.  Your  Lordship  will  know 
how  insinuatingly  it  is  put.  t  "They 
have  got  hopes  of  disqualifying  you." 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  seat  is  to  be 
lust,  and  that  there  is  to  be  another 
election,  but  "You  are  to  be  disquali- 
fied." I  should  have  judged  that  Cap- 
tain Sullivan  was  the  "Old  man  of  the 
Sea"  we  remember  reading  about  in 
Sinbad.  He  knew  exactly  how  to 
touch,  and  therefore  remarked,  that 
there  might  be  another  election-  "You 
are  to  be  disqualified,  and  to  be  dis- 
graced, because  there  are  personal 
charges  against  you."  Then  came  up 
the  question  of  the  costs,  $1,000  to 
$1,500.  and  the  mind  was  prepared  and 
made  receptive  For  some  means  of  get- 
ting out  of  that  difficulty,  and  it  is 
soon  presented. 

I  do  not  want  your  Lordships  either 
rget  the  intense  interest  that  Cap- 


tain Sullivan  must  have  taken  in  this, 
because  on  the  21st  August,  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Gamey,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  of  his  brother. 
he  took  that  long  journey  up  to  Gore 
Bay,  and  paid  the  midnight  visit,  all 
the  pipes  having  been  laid,  and  every- 
thing gotten  into  good  order,  to  induce 
him  to  come  down  and  give  some 
paper,  whereby  it  would  be  known  that 
he  was  going  to  abandon  his  party, 
and  the  terms,   and  the  like. 

Now,  of  course,  that  is  not  denied, 
if  it  could  have  been.  I  think  I  may 
just  as  well  say  here,  that  that  took 
place  after  that  timber  deal  which  was 
referred  to  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Grant,  and 
by  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan,  that  that  was 
closed  in  May.  I  will  give  your 
Lordships  the  two  references  to  that 
in  a  moment.  There  is  the  reference 
in   Mr.   Frank  Sullivan's   evidence. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  Grant  inter- 
view was  the  12th  August  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  And  this  is  the  21st 
you   are   speaking  of  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  21st. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  said  it  was 
after  the  timber  deal.  That  timber 
deal  came  up  on  the  12th  August. 

Mr.  Blake  :  No.  my  Lord.  The  tim- 
ber deal  was  carried  out  in  May  of 
1902,  according  to  my  recollection  of 
the   date. 

The  Chancellor  :  What  deal  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  The  Shannon  deal, 
whereby,  as  Mr.  Grant  fairly  says,  the 
name  of  Shannon  was  used  for  the 
deal.  It  was  Captain  Sullivan,  "I  had 
to  do  with  the  carrying  out  of  it'  I 
know  that  it  cost  $250.  and  that  he 
got  $9,000  for  it."  and  that  transaction 
was  carried  out  in  May.   1902. 

I  have  that  reference  now,  my 
Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  Mr.  Blake,  if  you 
feel  fatigued  at  any  time,  you  may  sit 
down.  We  know  you  have  not  been 
well. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  am  very  thankful  for 
your  Lordship's  consideration.  I  may 
take   advantage  of  it. 

I  have  that  reference  sufficiently  in 
my  mind,  and  it  is  this  :  A  timber 
deal  carried  out  in  the  name  of  Shia- 
non,  Sullivan  the  real  beneficiary, 
carried  out  and  sold  by  Captain  Sul- 
livan  for  $9,000. 

Men    who    can  .get    such    large 
cessions    from    any    Government    will 
iu>t   be    unwilling     to    work    tor  them. 
my    Lords. 

Then,  the  midnight  visit  on  the  21st 
of  August  followed,  after  he  had  t  he 
fruits  of  that,  and  1  ask  your  Lord- 
ships to  bear  this  in  mind,  that  the 
year  before  that  this  man  had  on  the 
evidence  been  reported  for  bribery  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  in  one  of 
their  election-— the  West  Huron  elec- 
tion. 
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Therefore,  on  the  7th  August  and  on 
the  12th  August,  without  any  dispute, 
there  was  the  discussion-  the  warning, 
the  fear  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gamey. 
followed  almost  at  once  by  the  deter- 
mination of  a  tottering  Government  to 
try  and  get  hold  of  what  they  admitted 
they  considered  to  be  a  doubtful  mem- 
ber. It  is  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Strat- 
ton  was  informed  of  this,  for  we  find 
him  approaching  at  once  the  counsel 
of  the  Government,  Mr.  Aylesworth,  to 
know  virtually  how  Mr.  Gamey  could 
be  bound. 

I  shall  refer  only  to  the  evidence  of 
two  persons,  one  is  Mr.  Aylesworth, 
because  I  think  it  will  be  a  good  thing 
ior  us  to  try  and  get  from  a  man  of 
unimpeachable  integrity,  whose  word 
we  would  all  take-  as  to  what  did  really 
then  happen.  Put  it  shortly,  He  is 
consulted,  and  your  Lordships  will  bear 
in  mind  that  here  is  the  first  that  we 
learn  of  the  letter.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  letter  until  that  con- 
sultation- and  then  it  is  suggested,  and 
the  answer  of  Mr.  Aylesworth  is.  "Pre- 
pare it  yourself."  It  is  prepared. 
There  is  no  question  how  interested 
Mr.  Stratton  is  in  getting  that  letter. 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  introduce 
into  this  some  person  who  is  without 
reproach,  it  will  give  it  a  standing, 
it  will  pass  where,  if  others  had  been 
asked  to  undertake  it,  there  might  be 
question,  and  he  takes  the  trouble, 
whether  it  was  that  he  happened  to 
meet  him,  which  would  have  been  al- 
tered into  a  visit  if  he  could  not  have 
effected  then  what  he  actually  did 
carry  out,  but  Mr.  Aylesworth  is  en- 
gaged in  court,  he  comes  down  to  the 
hall,  he  visits  him  there,  he  waits  un- 
til he  has  an  opportunity  to  speak  to 
him.  then  he  presents  the  letter,  asks 
him  to  get  it  signed,  and  has  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  Mr.  Gamey  is  to 
be  there  at  that  time  in  order  to  carry 
this   out. 

Mr.  Aylesworth,  my  Lords, very  soon 
saw  what  I  think  everybody  saw.  that 
the  transaction  was  an  improper  one. 
He  saw  perfectly  well  that  it  was  not 
the  case  of  Mr.  Gamey-  from  con- 
scientious convictions,  going  over  to 
the  side  of  the  Reformers.  He  saw 
it.  A  man  would  have  to  be  blind 
who  did  not  see  it.  And.  he  adopted 
then  the  course  that  an  honest  man 
should,  and  threw  his  letter  back.  said, 
go  elsewhere,  get  somebody  else  to 
carry  it  out.  He  could  not  give  what 
Mr.  Gamey  wanted,  and  Mr.  Gamey 
had  to  go  direct  to  the  Minister  to  get 
it.  Let  us  see,  my  Lords-  whether 
that  is  not  what  Mr.  Aylesworth  says. 
My  Lords,  that  is  at  page  675.  Volume 
2.  Retained,  he  states,  acted  in  elec- 
tion petitions,  the  meeting  with  Mr. 
Gamey  and  Frank  Sullivan,  the  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Stratton,  and  then,  my 
Lords,  at  page  677-  some  general  ob- 
servations, and  then  the  remark  of  Mr. 


Stratton,  "Gamey  is  going  to  support." 
"He  spoke  about  the.  petition  against 
Gamey,  saying  that  Gamey  was  very 
anxious  about  it."  Your  Lordships 
will  observe  the  two  things  put  to- 
gether. "He  is  going  to  support  us,' 
and  "He  is  anxious  about  his  peti- 
tion." Then,  the  answer  of  Mr. 
Aylesworth,  "I  said  to  him,  I  do  not 
suppose  the  petition  would  likely  be 
pressed  very  strongly  if  Gamey  was 
going  to  support  them."  The  whole 
thing  is  done.  Get  from  him  that  let- 
ter. The  petition  is  dropped.  Can- 
not be  a  supporter  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  you  taking  proceedings  to 
take  from  under  him  the  seat  in  re- 
spect of  which  he  is  going  to  support 
you. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  remember  in  the 
course  of  the  conversation  saying  to 
him  :  "How  do  you  know  the  fellow 
will-  or  what  guarantee  have  you  that 
he  will,  or  something  of.  that  sort." 
Now.  my  Lords,  no  letter  up  to  that 
time,  no  suggestion  of  a  letter  up  to 
that  time.  "What  guarantee  can  we 
have."  "I  think  I  suggested  writing 
a.    letter. n 

There  is  the  first  place  that  the  let- 
ter comes  in,  and  it  is,  "Having  Gamey 
write  a  letter,"  or  "I  suggested  writ- 
ing a  letter,"  "Having  Gamey  write  a 
letter,"  "Certainly  it  was  suggested  in 
the  conversation  between  us."  And, 
your  Lordships  will  be  good  enough 
to  remember  that  the  suggestion  did 
not  come  from  Mr.  Gamey.  did  not 
come  from  Mr.  Stratton,  but  that  it 
did  come  from  Mr.  Aylesworth,  and  no 
suggestion  from  Mr.  Stratton  up  to 
that  moment  about  the  letter. 

Then  at  the  foot  of  that  page.  677. 
when  it  was  suggested  that  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth should  prepare  this,  he  said. 
"You  know  what  you  want,  you  had 
better  do  it  yourself,"  and  we  separ- 
ated. "He  said,  would  you  see  Mr. 
Gamev  if  he  came  to  you,  would  you 
get  such  a  letter  from  him."  If  there 
had  been  a  letter  discussed,  and  if  its 
form  had  been  in  existence,  how  dif- 
ferently would  that  have  been  present- 
ed, my  Lords  ?  Why.  I  have  the 
form  of  the  letter  already,  here  it  is, 
will  this  answer  you.  will  this  suit  you; 
but,  the  form  is  then  discussed,  and 
it  comes  from  Mr.  Aylesworth.  Then, 
my  Lords,  he  says,  "Why  certainly,  if 
he  comes  to  me."  "Well,  he  said,  he 
will  probably  go  to  you  to-morrow 
about   his   petition." 

There  is  the  starting  point.  I  can 
yet  hold  of  Gamey  by  this  election 
petition,  and  when  I  get  him  to  go 
down  to  you  about  the  election  peti- 
tion, then  get  the  letter  from  him. 
That  is  the  way  I  submit  the  evidence 
reads.  He  will  go  about  his  petition, 
and  if  he  does,  get  such  a  letter.  Up 
to  this  time  Mr.  Gamey  did  not  know 
Mr.  Aylesworth.  had  nothing  to  do 
with      him.     had     no     dealings.       Mr. 
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Aylesworth  was  the  counsel  of  the 
Government,  as  Mr.  Stratton  calls  him. 
To  him  he  is  directed.  Mr.  Stratton 
intervenes  and  sees  him,  and  he  said, 
"He  will  go."  Virtually,  "I  will  send 
him  down."  The  petition  is  the  draw- 
ing card,  but  when  he  is  there,  you 
get  this  letter  from  him.  "The  next 
day  Mr.  Stratton  brought  me  a  type- 
written letter  and  handed  it  to  me, 
saying,  this  would  do,  and  said.  Mr. 
Gamey  will  be  at  your  office  between 
this  and  2  o'clock."  Then  on  the 
next  page  we  have  what  Mr.  Gamey 
said.  He  said  to  Mr.  Aylesworth, 
"He  supposed  I  knew  there  was  an 
election  petition  against  him.  I  ex- 
plained to  him  about  the  retainer,  and 
if  you  are  going  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment you  won't  have  much  need  of 
counsel  defending  yon  in  this  petition." 
"I  don't  suppose."  and  a  little  smile 
between  them,  "it  is  very  likely  it  will 
be  pressed  against  you.''  That  is 
what  you  want,  and  I  here,  as  repre- 
senting the  Government,  will  tell  vou 
the  probabilities  or  the  absurdii 
a  Government  accepting  you  as  a  sup- 
porter, and  pressing  against  you  an 
election  petition.  It  shows  also,  my 
Lords,  how  completely  this  matter  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  as 
your  Lordships  are  well  aware  that 
petition  was  absolutely  dismissed  with- 
out a  word  passing  between  the  peti- 
tioner, Mr.  Fraser.  and  the  persons 
that  were  pretending  to  act  for  him 
in  the  matter.  It  was  a  Government 
matter,  and  dealt  with  as  a  Govern- 
ment  matter. 

Then  comes  the  question,  "Would 
you  put  that  in  writing?"  "Certainly," 
and  then  Mr.  Aylesworth  very  rightly 
follows  it  up.  that  is,  you  put"  in  writ- 
ing that  you  are  a  supporter,  then 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  I 
should  not  act  for  you  in  this  petition, 
if  you  need  me.  That  is  to  say,  as  a 
Government  supporter,  1  represent  the 
Government,  we  want  this  seat,  and 
there  is  no  use  in  your  saying  anything 
m<  ire  about  it. 

Then,  your  Lordship,  the  Chancel- 
lor asked  him  a  question,  and  he  an- 
swers it.  "lie  signed  it  immediately 
with  that  remark,  that  it  was  all  right." 
he  thinks,  was  put  in 
tlu-n.  "Had  it  been  mentioned  to 
whom  the  letter  would  be  addressed? 

A  :  Well,  I  think  il  had,  but  again  that 
i-  hardly  a  matter  of  memory.  It  is 
more  a  matter  of  reasoning  on  my 
part." 

The    I  hancellor  :    The    letter, 
matter    of    fact,      is   addressed      in    Mr. 
<  ramey's   hand  writing? 

Mr.'  Blake  :  oh.  yes,  my  Lord.  The 
date  :\)\(\  tlu'  address.  There  is  no 
question   aboul    that. 

The  Chancellor:  1  have  no1  -Mil  the 
original,  but  that  is  understood. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  have  the  fac  -dmile 
copy  of  it.     That  is  the  case? 


Mr.  Ritchie:  Yes. 

Mr.  Blake:  Then  he  said  he  would 
give  his  word  that  it  was  to  be  kept 
there,  and  really  I  do  not  know  for 
what  purpose!,  unless  it  was  to  remain 
until  the  petition  was  dismissed.  Then 
there  was  a  talk  about  stock,  whether 
it  was  of  goods  or  otherwise,  and  he 
does  not  distinguish  between  what 
Frank  Sullivan  says,  and  Mr.  Gamey, 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  me  material, 
excepting  that  Sullivan  was  talking 
about  the  petition  (page  686)  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  interview  when  I 
said.  "That  I  did  not  think  they  need 
fear  about  the  petition  being  pressed 
very  hard."  Sullivan  spoke  about 
"How  do  we  know."  or  who  can  tell, 
or  something  in  that  way.  I  merely 
suggest  that  as  a  reason  why  possibly 
the  letter  was  to  be  kept,  and  not  to 
be  acted  upon  until  the  petition  was 
dismissed.  That  is  merely  a  surmise, 
assuring  Gamey  that  he  neyl  not  hesi- 
tate about  leaving  the  letter  in  the 
way  suggested.  Then  Mr.  Aylesworth 
says,  although  wrong  about  the  date,  a 
slip  of  memory,  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment acting  as  he  did.  he  thought  that 
the  man  was  in  the  market.  "I  did  not 
want  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
him."  Then  they  bowed,  left  the  room, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  it.  I  thought 
that  out  alone  (page  689),  and  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  that  interview- 
was  not  on  Mr.  Gamey's  part  an  hon- 
est business  interview,  and 
that  he  would  never  expect 
t<  1  pay  me  anything  in  r<  - 
of  it.  and  I  made  no  entry.  "That  was 
not  ''ii  Mr.  Gamey's  part  an  honest 
business  interview."  How  correct,  my 
Lords?  "remcau  tetigesti."  The  mat- 
ter just  exactly  touched.  It  was  not 
an  honest  business  interview.  How 
much  more  did  Mr.  Stratton  know 
that?  He  had  been  seeing  this  man 
and  dealing  with  him.  Then,  that  is 
pretty  much  all  of  Mr.  Ayleswrth's 
statement.  He  did  not  know  anything 
about  the  money  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  letter  may  have  been  taken 
by  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan,  although  he 
think-    that   it  was    by   Mr.    Gamey. 

Now,  my  Lords,  that  i-  the  evidence 
in  regard  t<>  tin-  question  of  the  letter 
ptember,  excepting  that  that  let- 
ter was  found  in  a  private  drawer  of 
the  Premier's,  so  far  as  I  know,  pend- 
ing this  negotiation.  But.  it  was  kept, 
it  was  there,  it  was  the  evidence,  it 
had  been  received.  For  the  purpo 
this  branch,  1  care  not  how.  It  was 
given   it >   proper   place,   and   remained 

there    t"    be    put    t"    such    use   as    might 
be  deemed  proper,    supposing   that      the 

Government  thought  fit  to  use  it. 

Then,  your  Lordships  will  bear  in 
mind  that  this  was  a  matter  which  was 
known  t"  the  other  members  of  the 
Government.     Mr.  Stratton  states  that 
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it  was  mentioned,  not  in  a  Council 
meeting,  but  to  four  members  of  the 
Council  on  that  day.  And,  your  Lord- 
ships will  remember  also  that  he  say_s_ 
the  next  day  to  the  remainder  of  them. 
And  therefore  the  dealings  between 
Mr.  Stratton  and  Mr.  Gamey  are  made 
known  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Government,  and  the  letter  which 
passed* at  that  time  is  found  amongst 
what  I  may  call  the  muniments  of 
title  of  the  Government  to  Mr.  Gamey. 
The  "'bought  and  sold  note"  is  found 
in  the  pigeon-hole,  all  safely  kept. 

Your  Lordships  will  find  the  account 
of  that  given  by  Mr.  Stratton  at  page 
2.425.  of  volume  6.  "Had  you  spoken 
to  your  colleagues  about  Mr.  Gamey 
and  about  his  position?  On  the  9th? 
Q. — The  position  you  had  taken  on  the 
9th?  A. — Yes,  just  in  a  casual  way.  I 
said  Mr.  Gamey  had  been  in  and  said 
he  was  going  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment." To  some  of  the  colleagues  he 
said  it  was  discussed. 

Then,  my  Lords,  at  page  2.612, 
volume  7.  "On  the  11th  you  say  you  had 
a  discussion  with  your  colleagues  and 
referred  to  the  Conservative  caucus?- 
A. — Yes,  that  was  in  the  morning  at 
breakfast.  Q. — How  many  and  which 
of  the  colleagues  were  then  present? 
A.— Mr.  Harcourt,  Mr.  Dryden.  Mr. 
Latchford,  perhaps  Mr.  Gibson;  I 
would  not  say  definitely;  he  sometimes 
goes  to  Hamilton  in  the  evening  and 
returns   in  the  morning." 

He  says  that  this  conversation,  my 
Lords,  at  page  2613.  was  more  of  a 
jocular  discussion  than  anything  else. 
I  asked  him  the  question,  "Very  fun- 
ny, the  untruthfulness  of  the  man.  ! 
suppose,  to  you.  What  did  you  say 
then?  A.— That  was  all.  Q. — You 
simply  referred  jocularly  to  the  man 
that  was  with  one  on  the  9th  and  was 
with  the  others  on  the  10th?  A. — On 
the  10th.  Q. — But  it  was  a  matter  of 
amusement  to  you.  A. — Yes."  I  then 
say.  "Oh,  but  I  cannot  understand 
that."  I  think  I  was  wrong,  my 
Lords,  "I  ran  quite  understand  that." 
I  cannot  understand  it  being  a  mat- 
ter of  amusement  amongst  Mini- ''-^ 
of  the  Crown  that  a  man  that  was 
elected  tc  be  an  opponent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, who  under  the  influence 
which  we  have  had  described  by  Mr. 
Aylesworth.  should  become  an  oppon- 
ent of  his  party,  and  a  supporter  of 
the  Government.  I  cannot  understand 
it.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a 
very  grave  offence.  It  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  a  very  grave  sin.  Tt 
seems  to  me  that  people  who  choose 
to  make  a  mock  at  sin  certainly  have 
not  got  the  right  sense  of  duty,  whether 
it  is  that  being  for  years  dragged  down 
into  what  they  call  the  pit  of  political 
exigency,  one  loses  a  sense  of  what  is 


right  and  what  is  wrong;  and,  I  take 
it,  very  few  people  who  know  as  much 
as  Mr".  Stratton  did  on  this  which  he 
call  the  nth  of  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, and  knew  the  temptations  that 
had  been  held  out,  knew  that  he  was 
seeking  to  remove  him  from  the  fence 
and  draw  him  into  the  Reform  fold, 
would  say  there  was  anything  to  be 
laughed  at,  anything  to  draw  forth 
anything  but  an  extreme  matter  of  re- 
gret, and  indeed  deprecation.  I  refer 
to  this,  for  the  reason  that  when  we 
come  to  compare  the  evidence,  we 
shall  have  to  consider  the  sourcejrom 
which  the  evidence  comes.  Sufficient 
to  say  that  that  was  the  position  then 
taken,  and  these  were  the  facts  that 
were  then  known. 

I  am  not  here  going  into  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  was  the  9th.  the  10th, 
or  the  nth,  because,  as  I  state.  I  want 
to  keep  out  of  the  atmposphere  of 
doubtful  evidence,  and  deal  only  with 
that  as  to  which  there  is  no  question. 

This  letter  at  that  time  contains  the 
terms  on  which  Mr.  Gamey,  holding 
this  trust  of  the  Conservative  seat,  is 
to  sell  not  only  himself,  but  the  con- 
stituency, and  its  constituents,  to  the 
support  of  the  Government  which  he 
was  returned  to  oppose 

I  just  say  here,  my  Lords,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  those  who  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  led  away  entirely  by  the  de- 
mands of  party,  such  men  as_  Dr. 
Struthers.  who  struck  me  as  being  a 
very  honest  man,  such  men  as  Dr. 
Arthurs — everyone  whom  he  consulted 
on  the  question — is  it  any  wonder,  my 
Lords,  that  they  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  did.  Your  Lordships 
will  find  the  evidence.  (I.  do  not  trou- 
ble with  more)  of  these  two  gentle- 
men. Dr.  Struthers.  my  Lords,  at 
page  2,023,  and  2.020  of  volume  5,  Dr. 
Arthurs,    2.302    and    2.320,   volume    6. 

My  Lords,  these  gentlemen  had  pre- 
sented to  them  the  simple  fact.  "You 
know  how  you  were  returned."  "You 
are  going  to  support  the  Government 
that  yon  were  returned  to  oppose," 
"You  are  going  to  do  that."  "You 
talk  of  it."  Dr.  Struthers  says.  "I 
tell  you  if  you  do  that  your  reputation 
will  be  everlastingly  dammed."  And 
I  think  he  spoke  as  an  honest  man.  I 
believe  he  came  to  the  conclusion  at 
which  every  honest  man  would  arrive. 
"Do  not  do  it."  Clear  and  distinct. 
"You  have  only  one  course  to  pur- 
sue, resign.  You  cannot  sell  those  con- 
stituents." "You  cannot  sell  that  con- 
stituency, resign.  Give  these  people 
an  opportunity  of  saying  once  again 
whether  they  will  support  the  Ross 
Government  or  the  Conservative 
party?" 

T  think,  my  Lords,  that  throws  a 
great  deal  of  light  upon  what  was  done, 
and    what     should    have     been     done. 
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You  cannot  do  it.  We  advise  you 
against  it.  If  you  cannot  carry  out 
your  pledges  to  oppose  the  Govern- 
ment, then  give  the  electors  an  op- 
portunity of  speaking  upon  the  mat- 
ter. 

My  Lords,  it  may  possibly  be  oppor- 
tune now,  to  show,  as  another  abso- 
lutely undisputed  fact,  how  perfectly 
the  Government  understood  the  bar- 
gain, and  how  quickly  the  strangers, 
up  to  the  ioth  September,  became 
bosom  friends.  What  in  the  world 
was  it  united  them  so  that  on  the  29th 
of  September  we  find,  as  your  Lord-  ■ 
ships  will  see.  almost  immediately 
afterwards,  (Exhibit  7)  Mr.  Gamey 
says,  "My  dear  Stratton,"  a  man  that 
it  is  said  he  did  not  know  until  the 
ioth  September.  There  must  have 
been  something  that  bound  these 
men  together.  There  must  have 
been  something  that  brought  them  to- 
gether, and  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
on  that  day  he  writes  suggesting  that 
he  wants  Mr.  Thomas  Flesher,  Col- 
lector at  the  Port,  appointed  a  J.P. 
His  request  is.  "Would  you  kindly 
make  this  appointment  for  me."  You 
know  who  I  am.  You  know  our  let- 
ter. You  know  that  I  am  your  ser- 
vant now.  And  this  is  the  price  of  the 
servitude,  the  giving  of  the  patronage. 
Do  this  for  me. 

Then  this  is  also  very  remarkable, 
my  Lords.  "I  am  writing  you  while 
I  know  the  appointment  is  in  the  other 
department. "_  "But  up  to  the  present 
I  have  no  tie  with  the  other  depart- 
ments. I  must  in  and  through  you 
get  the  approach.  He  says,  I  desire 
just  now  to  do  business  with  you. 
Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  ask  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  to  let  Mr. 
J.  F.  Boyd,  Government  Road  In- 
spector in  my  district,  know  in  a  quiet 
way  that  he  might  consult  me."  Can 
anything  be  more  clear  and  distinct 
than  the  demand  made,  that  the  con- 
sideration should  be  given,  and  that  as 
the  bargain  made  in  and  through  Mr. 
Stratton,  although  this  is  in  another 
Department,  that  it  is  to  be  in  and 
through  Mr.  Stratton  the  approach  is 
to  be  made.  It  is  to  be  made  for 
"me,"  the  man  you  have  bought,  and 
"Will  you  see  that  it  is  done."  Then 
he  speaks  about  the  railway  pa 
Then-   "It  is   to   be   in    a   quiet   way." 

Then,  Mr.  Stratton  accepts  this  term 
of    intimacy,   and    says    on    the  2nd    Oc- 
tober  to   tin's    hitherto   unknown    11 
"My   dear   Gamey."       Your   Lordship? 
will   observe,   no   protest,   "What  have 
we  to  do  with  you"  ?       Who  arr 
"You  are  the  Conservative  meml> 
Manitoulin,    coming    around    here    and 
making  requests   For  patronage   which 
is  only  given   to  our  own   supporters." 
We  find  that  by  no  means.      "I  have 
transferred    your    letter    to    the    Hon. 
Mr.    Gibson.      Attorney-General,     who 


has  charge  of  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  and  have  asked  him  to  approve 
of  your  recommendation."  That  is 
the  bargain.  "I  will  see  him  on  my 
return  to  the  city  in  a  few  days  in  re- 
gard to  it."  Then  he  says  further, 
introducing  him  to  all  the  Depart- 
ments- "When  the  estimates  are  being 
prepared  for  the  coming  Session, I  will 
ask  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Boyd  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated in  your  letter."  He  does  not 
know  about  the  railway  passes,  and  so 
on.  My  Lords,  I  need  not  waste 
time  or  words  over  that.  The  mat- 
ter is,  to  my  mind,  pregnant,  notwith- 
standing that  Mr.  Stratton  goes  into 
the  box,  and  says-  "I  made  no  ap- 
pointment." What  does  he  do?  He  re- 
ceives the  letter.  he  listens  to 
the  application,  he  says  that 
he  will  see  these  Departments 
and  these  Ministers.  He  vir- 
tually assures  Mr.  Gamey  that  the  bar- 
gain will  be  carried  out.  All  that,  my 
Lords,  shows  the  reality  of  that  bar- 
gain, how  substantial  it  was,  that  Mr. 
Stratton  well  understood  it.  and  that 
that  bargain  was  just  as  Mr.  Gamey 
has  stated  it  to  be,  and  just  as  the  let- 
ters  prove. 

From  that  time  onwards  we  find 
Exhibit  9,  my  Lords.  October  2nd,  just 
in  the  same  way.  This-  my  Lords,  is 
inexplicable,  unless  there  was  a  bar- 
gain made.  "Would  you  approve  of 
the  appointment  of  the  late  Return- 
ing Officer  as  the  Returning  Officer 
for  the  taking  of  the  Referendum  vote 
on  December  4th  ?"  They  all  knew 
about  it.  Why  ?  "Your  reply  will 
be  handed  by  my  Private  Secretary  to 
the  Premier."  All  knew  about  it. 
From  one  Department  to  the  other 
we  trace  the  knowledge  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement made,  or  what  was  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Stratton,  or  Mr.  Gamey, 
could  not  be  carried  out  on  the  terms 
on  which  this  Government  sought  and 
did  retain  power,  that  is  to  say.  that 
the  spoils  are  for  those  in  office,  and 
we  do  not  recognize  those  that  are 
outside.  "This,  therefore,  which  is 
asked  by  me.  will  be  sent  to  the 
Premier  of  the  Province  and  no  doubt 
will  be  dealt  with  by  him." 

Then-  my  Lords,  another  letter  of 
the  2nd  of  October,  Exhibit  5,1.  shows 
the  bargain  is  known  and  recognized. 
Mr.  Stratton  hands  it  on  to  Mr.  Gib- 
-.111.  Wliy  ?  How  could  it  have  been 
handed  unless  there  had  been  these 
communications  i  Your      Lordship 

will  observe  that  not  one  of  these  Min- 
isters deny.  It  was  absolutely  af- 
firmed. The  correspondence  show-; 
it.  The  introduction  on  the  ioth 
September,  and  the  tampering  with 
Gamey  was  known.  I  do  not  care 
whether  it  was  jocular  or  as  a  matter 
of  amusement,  it  was  laid  bare.  No 
such  action  as  was  taken  by  those  Min- 
isters   could    have    followed    from    any- 
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thing  else,   unless  there   had  been  the 
arrangement   made   and   assented  to. 

Now,  what  does  he  say  ?  "I  en- 
close you  a  petition  from  the  Huron 
Lumber  Company  asking  that  Air. 
Thomas  Flesher.  Collector  of  Customs 
at  Aird  Island  be  appointed  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  in  the  room  and  stead  of 
Andrew."  It  is  recommended  and  ap- 
proved of  by  Mr.  Gamey.  Mr. 
Gamey  ?  Why  is  Mr.  Stratton  mad? 
Mr.  Gamey,  the  Conservative  member, 
Mr.  Gamey  returned  to  oppose  us, 
how  long  shall  we  be  in  power,  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  holding  by  us,  if 
we  listen  to  what  outsiders  say  about 
our  patronage  ?  It  is  recommended 
and  approved  of  by  Mr.  Gamey,  the 
member  for  the  district,  "Will  you  be 
good  enough  to  have  the  matter  at- 
tended to  at  your  earliest  conveni- 
ence." How  strong  an  endorsation 
there  is  there.  Do  your  Lordships 
suppose  that  all  this  that  we  have  in 
correspondence  did  not  take  place  with 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  these  people? 
It  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  Res 
ipse  loquiter.  The  matter  is  there. 
You  have  the  result.  You  must  have 
the  preceding  cause  for  it. 

Then,  further,  again  he  writes  on  the 
7th  October.  Mr.  Gamey  writes  to 
Mr.  Stratton,  "I  would  recommend 
very  strongly  the  Sheriff  of  our  riding, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Jackson,  as  Returning  Of- 
ficer for  the  Referendum."  And  then, 
''Could  you  keep  this  appointment  over 
until  next  week  and  make  it  then.  By 
doing  this  for  me  you  will  oblige  me 
much."  That  is  Exhibit  10,  my  Lords, 
of  date  7th  October. 

Then,  my  Lords,  you  will  kindly 
glance  at  Exhibit  n.  What  is  the  an- 
swer to  that  ?  This  comes  from  the 
Minister's  Secretary,  and  what  does  he 
say  ?  "I  have  transferred  your  letter 
to  the  Hon.  The  Premier."  Why,  of 
course.  He  had  the  letter  of  the  ioth 
September  in  his  pigeon-hole.  That 
explained  to  him  the  whole  matter,  and 
therefore  when  this  was  forwarded  on 
from  Mr.  Stratton  to  the  Premier  he 
understood  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore. 

Then,  it  is  useless  for  Mr.  Stratton 
to  say,  "I  made  no  appointments."  He 
did  all  he  could  to  get  the  appoint- 
ments made.  He  looked  up  these 
Ministers.  He  asked  them  to  make 
the  appointments.  Mr.  Gamey's  name 
is  attached,  as  your  Lordships  will 
see,  to  Exhibit  22  again.  "This  grant 
is  particularly  required  in  order  to 
make  the  road  passable  for  children  to 
get  to  the  school  at  present,"  and  so 
on. 

Then  on  the  4th  November,  "What 
is  the  use  of  having  a  friend  if  you 
don't  make  use  of  him,"  and  so  Mr. 
Gamey,  being  encouraged  by  the  an- 
swer he  gets,  by  Exhibit  14.  my 
Lords,  November  4th,  says,  "Could  I 
borrow  $2,000  and  give  my  note  for  it 


repayable  after  the  first  Session." 
There  will  be  many  transactions  be- 
tween us  now,  there  will  be  a  squaring 
up,  and  your  Lordships  remember 
that,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Gamey,  there  was  to  be  the  sum 
of  $2,000  payable  at  the  end  of  it.  But- 
we  will  just  see  what  should  have  fol- 
lowed from   that. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Which  Exhibit 
is  that  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  Exhibit  14,  my  Lord, 
November  4th,  1902.  "Could  I  bor- 
row $2,000."  Well,  what  was  the  an- 
swer ?  None.  He  does  not  reply  to 
it. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  Secretary  said 
he  would  send  it  on. 

Mr.   Blake  :   Oh,  yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  Mr.  Stratton  was 
out  of  town.  Mr.  Stratton  took  no 
notice   of  it. 

Mr.  Blake  :  If  this  was  a  question 
between  the  4th  November  and  the 
15th  November  or  the  20th,  I  would 
make  no  remark  upon  it,  but  this  is  a 
question  of  between  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber and  the  nth  March.  The  answer 
of  the  Secretary  was,  "I  have  the  hon- 
or to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter of  November  4th.  The  Hon.  Mr. 
Stratton  is  out  of  the  city,  expected 
on  Friday,  may  possibly  go  to  Peter- 
borough, and  not  return  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  week.  Upon  his  return  to 
the  city,  I  will  place  your  letter  before 
him."  If  the  answer  had  been  delay- 
ed, or  if  a  sufficient  time  had  not 
elapsed,  I  admit  there  would  be  much 
in  the  observation  of  your  Lordship, 
but  I  am  dealing  with  the  question  of 
a  letter  which  was  received,  and  which 
it  was  stated  would  be  attended  to.  "I 
will  place  your  letter  before  him."  On 
the  6th  November  they  said  he  would 
be  back  at  once.  No  reply  is  sent.  I 
simply  say,  in  passing  over  this  letter, 
to  my  mind,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
suspicion,  and  it  leads  one  to  conclude, 
or  helps  in  the  thought,  that  there 
were  minuter  arrangements  between 
those  two,  and  that  if  they  did  not  ex- 
ist, if  there  was  not  a  distinct  under- 
standing, there  would  at  once  have 
been  a  letter  stating,  "I  do  not  under- 
stand what  you  mean  by  asking  me  for 
$2,000,  what  is  your  security,  I  have  no 
money  to  lend,"  or  the  like. 

Then,  again-  your  Lordships  will  ob- 
serve Exhibit  37.  The  gentleman  who 
says  he  did  not  issue  a  single  appoint- 
ment. On  the  ioth  November  he 
writes  asking  the  Attorney-General 
to  take  up  and  to  consider  the  appoint- 
ment of  Thomas   Flesher. 

Then,  Mr.  Gibson. on  the  5th  Decem- 
ber, Exhibit  37,  takes  up  the  corres- 
pondence. 

The  question  of  the  appointment  of 
a  Constable  I  do  not  trouble  about. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
material,  except  that  it  is  dealt  with 
off-hand  just  in  the  same   way. 
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Then,  my  Lords,  Exhibit  37,  Decem- 
ber 18th,  from  Air.  Gamey  :  "If  you  can 
make  the  appointment  I  will  be 
obliged."  And  the  Attorney-General 
does  not  at  all  repudiate  the  endorse- 
ment 01  Mr.  Gamey*  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,   my  Lords,  he   says   what  ? 

This  letter  is  part  of  exhibit  37,  dated 
23rd  December,  1902.  Air.  Gibson  says, 
writing  to  Mr.  Farewell,  the  late  mem- 
ber, 1  should  like  to  make  the  appoint- 
ment if  there  are  no  specially  strong- 
reasons  why  I  should  not  do  so.  and 
you  will  understand  what  1  mean  when 
I   say  this.     "You   will    understand." 

The  Chancellor:  Was  that  about 
Flesher?  I  think  that  was  about  an- 
other person. 

The    Chief  Justice:    About   Swanson. 

Mr.  Blake:  About  Swanson.  I  was 
not  saying  it  was  about  Flesher.  I  am 
merely  carrying  on  that  correspond- 
ence, whether  it  was  Swanson  or 
Flesher,  or  whoever  it  was. 

The  Chancellor:  Oh,  yes,  I  under- 
stand now. 

Mr.  Blake:  And  I  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  give  this  in  the  sequence  of 
dates,  in  order  to  show  that  there  was 
no  break  from  that  time   onward. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Flesher  was  ap- 
pointed. It  does  not  appear  that  Swan- 
son was. 

Mr.  Blake:  As  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  McPherson  calls  to  my  attention, 
both  of  these  were  mentioned  in  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Stratton,  and  are  dealt 
with.  However,  that  is  utterly  imma- 
terial, because  I  am  only  going  to 
show  that  from  this  period  on — from 
the  writing  of  that  letter  of  the  10th 
of  September  onwards — there  has  been 
no  break  whatever  in  the  demands 
made  by  Mr.  Gamey  for  the  patronage, 
and  the  response  made  in  his  fav< 
the  Government,  so  far  as  any  of  the 
departments  are  concerned. 

Then,  the  next  letter,  part  of  exhibit 
23,  is  written  to  the  Government  Road 
Inspector.  It  must  have  then  become 
pretty  generally  known.  The  date  is 
24th  December.  "You  will  find  the 
Department  understands  that  I  am 
going  to  ask,  and  \  wish  you  to  do 
besl  to  push  them  through.  I  wil 
down  aboul   the  7th  January." 

Then,  we  have  a  petition   pi 
we   have  a  communication    from     Mr. 
Farewell,  who  calls   attention     b 
fact,  not  knowing  the  letter  of  th< 
S(  ptember.        The     letter     is     on 
27th    December,    being    again    part    of 
exhibit  37.     He  s:iys.  "I    concluded   Mr. 
Gamey    was    trying    to    make    political 
capital,"  and  so  on.    "Did  nol 
to    lend    my     assistance."    and    so    on. 
"Whitefish      has      always       been     very 
strongly  opposed  to  the  present 
eminent    politically.      In    both      of    my 
elections  I  think   t  received  only  three 
or  four  votes  in  that  polling  sub-d 


ion."  That,  my  Lords,  is  part  of  ex- 
hibit 2>7-  Your  Lordships  will  remem- 
ber several  letters  were  put  in.  This 
letter  is  of  date  27th  December,  Fare- 
well  to  the  Attorney-General. 

Then,  again,  following  in  sequence  of 
dates,  something  that  seems  to  throw 
a  light  upon  this,  the  knowledge,  and 
it  seems  to  me  without  wanting  to 
warp  this  to  any  extent,  the  mode  of 
education  of  the  departments  in  the 
various  offices.  In  this  exhibit  of  the 
3rd  January,  exhibit  47,  we  find  that 
the  Inspector  of  Roads  writes  to  Mr. 
Latchford  this  letter.  I  think  it  was 
quite  evident,  my  Lords,  that  Mr. 
Stratton  had  not  seen  a  copy  of  the 
letter  of  the  10th  September,  or  of  the 
27th  October,  to  the  inspector,  or  "else 
this  letter  would  have  been  unneces- 
sary. For  he  said.  "I  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Gamey  expects  some 
patronage  in  making  grants  and  ap- 
pointments, but  fear  that  unless  some 
decided  advantage  shall  be  obtained 
from  this,  we  are  running  the  risk  of 
demoralizing  our  party."  That  is  the 
answer  that  is  made  to  the  demand. 

My  Lords,  it  seems  to  be  a  painful 
thing  to  have  to  comment  upon  the 
fact,  that  whether  children  are  to  have 
a  little  road  made  that  is  to  permit 
them  to  go  to  school,  shown  by  al 
a  piteous  appeal  made,  whether 
are  to  be  roads  made  here  and  there 
through  the  constituency,  is  to  depend 
upon  whether  some  decided  advantage 
is  to  be  gained  by  the  Government, 
and  that  they  are  to  think  whether  they 
will  run  the  risk  of  demoralizing  the 
party.    As  is  the  master,  so  is  the  man. 

And,   \vhat   we  have   from   the   Min- 
ister, we  may  expect  in  his  insp> 
under  him. 

Then,  there  is  more  or  less  corre- 
spondence still  going  on.  I  refer  to 
letter  exhibit  26  of  the  13th  January, 
Mr.  Gamey  to  Mr.  Stratton.  about  Mr. 
Piatt,  the  issuer  of  marriage  licenses. 
That  is  acknowledged  on  the  15th  Jan- 
uary as  a  matter  of  course.  The: 
the  22nd  January,  part  of  exhibit  36, 
in  the  same  way.  Mr.  Gamey  ap 
for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Eachren.  Inquiries  are  made  in  the 
usual   way. 

I  refer,  as  I  am  discussing  the  ex- 
hibits, to  what  seemed  to  be  very  im- 
portant, although  it  does  not  really 
in  here  in  this  branch  of  the 
case.  I  refer  to  exhibit  16,  27th  Jan- 
uary, 1903.  "Important  that  you  be 
here  on  Thursday  or  Friday,  Frank." 
The    Chai  ["hat      i<    Sullivan's 

telegram? 

Mr.  Blake:  Yes,  my  Lord;  exhibit 
16.  27th  January.  Most  important. 
because  it  was  on  the  next  day.  and 
so  far  as  I  can  see  from  the  evidence, 
nothing  to  show  that  Mr.  Gamey  was 
seen    at   the   time.      It    i>    on    the 
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day  that  Mr.  Hammond  is  informed  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Gamey  will  be  in 
town,  and  that  he  expects  to  get  an 
interview  from  him.  I  do  not  know 
how  he  knew  that,  except  that  he  knew 
that   this  telegram  was   sent. 

Then  all  this  is  carried  on.  I  refer 
only  to  the  exhibits.  Then  I  refer  to 
13th  January,  1903.  part  of  exhibit  39, 
Gamey  to  Campbell,  about  the  need  of 
the  road.  Then,  I  refer,  my  Lords,  to 
the  letter  of  the  31st  January,  1003. 
exhibit  21,  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works,  reading  only  this  sen- 
tence, "I  am  particularly  anxious  that 
all  my  applications  for  grants  go 
through  this  year,  as  it  will  be  one 
means  to  satisfy  my  people  that  T  took 
a  move  in  their  interests."  We  must 
be  cautious  about  this.  A  "word  of 
warning,  and  the  price  must  be  paid, 
that  he  has  got  to  reckon  with  some 
people,  and  so  he  says,  "All  my  appli- 
cations go  through,  it  will  be  a  means 
of  satisfying  them  if  they  go  through." 
The  Chancellor:  What  is  the  date  of 
that? 

Mr.  Blake:  31st  January,  exhibit  21. 
"It  will  satisfy  my  people."  You  have 
gotten  an  interview,  my  people  are 
restive,  I  must  try  and  show  that 
some  benefit  will  come  to  them,  and 
therefore  carry  out  our  arrangement. 
and  let  all  my  applications  for  grants 
go  through.  It  will  be  a  means  of  sat- 
isfying my  people.  I  ask  as  a  special 
favor  that  not  one  of  these  grants  be 
left  out.  Then,  there  are  some  other 
letters  carrying  the  matter  on.  For  in- 
stance, take  the  letter  of  the  3rd  of 
February,  exhibit  39.  Then  the 
road  inspector,  by  letter  of  the 
3rd  of  February,  exhibit  39. 
again  replies.  And  then,  my  Lords, 
on  the  7th  February,  exhibit  25,  Mr. 
Latchford  says  :  "It  is  a  pretty  large 
order;  I  will  endeavor  to  arrange  for 
them  in  my  estimates.  To  satisfy  the 
constituents  I  will  endeavor  to  do  my 
part  of  our  bargain. 

Then,  my  lords,  there  is  a  letter  of 
the  7th  February^  exhibit  28.  merely 
the  sequence  of  dates  again,  and  this 
is  directed  to  Mr.  Stratton  and  receiv- 
ed by  him.  and  a  letter  as  to  which 
he  says- that  nobody  knew  the  contents, 
unless  it  was  his  private  secretary. 

Now,  I  want  your  Lordships  to  be 
good  enough  to  consider  that  for  a 
moment,  because  of  the  reply  that  is 
made  to  it.  That  letter  says  (exhibit 
28).  7th  February.  "There  is  certainly 
a  row  on.  Fancy  it  will  be  hard  tn 
satisfy  our  people.  Meeting  of  our 
Executive  for  the  riding  is  called  for 
February  16th  to  consider  the  question. 
I  doubt  very  much  if  I  can  pass  mus- 
ter. In  fact  it  looks  as  if  they  would 
ask   for   my    resignation." 


That  was  what  Dr.  Arthurs  and  Dr. 
Struthers  had  advised.  The  answer 
to  it  was,  "The  interview."  That  was 
what  Mr.  Stratton  wanted,  that  is  what 
he  advised,  and  that  is  what  he  got. 
Then  comes  this  letter  which  tends  to 
resignation,  and  he  says  :  "I  can  beat 
by  hundreds  any  Conservative  that 
can  be  put  up,  if  the  Liberals  would 
not  put  a  man  in  the  field.  Give  me 
a  reasonable  support.  This  would  be 
the  strongest  card  to  play.  Strength 
in  every  part  of  the  Province.and  would 
also  be  of  strength  in  the  House. 
Present  position  does  you  more  harm 
than  good.  From  a  political  stand- 
point was  a  mistake.  The  resignation 
made  at  once,  and  a  campaign  as  short 
as  possible,  would  be  a  sure  winner,  as 
the  voters  generally  through  the  coun- 
try approve  of  my  course. 

I  could  not  dare  to  make  a  recom- 
mend for  any  position  until  after  the 
16th."  ,  '  .   , 

What  perfect  and  absolute  knowledge 
is  shown  as  between  these  parties 
of  the  position  that  they  were  to  help 
one  another,  and  I  ask  your  Lordships 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  (the  only 
matter  here  which  I  put  of  doubtful 
evidence,  if  it  can  be  doubtful)  that 
that  letter,  X.Y.Z.,  of  the  nth  Febru- 
ary, exhibit  29,  was  Mr.  Stratton's 
answer  to  that  letter  of  the  7th  Febrtt- 
ary,  which  I  have  read.  _  In  the  first 
place,  it  answers  it  specifically.  It  is 
not  some  general  statement.  Let  us 
see  how  for  this  letter,  X.Y.Z.,  with 
the  enclosure— how  far  that  corres- 
ponds with  what  Mr.  Stratton  had 
given  to  the  typewriter.  He  says 
there.  "I  understand  they  are  holding 
a  meeting  at  Gore  Bay  on  Monday, 
the  16th  instant,"  your  Lordships  see. 
beginning  as  an  answer  to  that  letter 
of  the  7th. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  say  "Stratton 
had    given    to    the      typewriter.        You 
mean   "Sullivan." 

Mr.    Blake:    This    is    what      Sullivan 
gave    to    the    typewriter. 

The    Chancellor:    But   you    spoke    ol 
it    as    emanating   from    Stratton. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Yes.  my  Lord,  and  I  say 
this  is  giving  the  reasons.  That  is  cor- 
rect, my  Lords.  Now,  he  refers  in 
that  letter  of  the  7th  to  the  fact  that 
a  meeting  is  called  for  February  16th. 
and  then  this  letter  says  :  "I  under- 
stand they  are  holding  a  meeting  at 
Bay  on  Monday,  the  16th,  at 
which  you  will  be  asked  to  state  your 
position,"  which  is  just  what  he  says 
here,  and  is  it.  that  I  am  to  resign. 
or  is  it  that  I  am  to  stand  by  what 
was  stated  in  that  typewritten  paper. 
My  Lords.  I  do  not  care  in  the  least 
whether  this  was  by  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Stratton,  given  to  Mr.  Ford,  who  had 
been  by  him  otherwise  used  in  these 
matters,   or  whether  this  was   given  to 
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Mr.  Sullivan  and  by  him  transferred. 
All  I  mean  to  say  is  that  as  a  matter 
of  plain  common  sense,  that  letter  X. 
Y.Z..  with  the  enclosure  which  so  apt- 
ly answers  the  letter  of  the  7th.  Febru- 
ary, could  not  have  come  into  exist- 
ence unless  the  person  had  that  letter 
of  the  7th  February,  to  which  all  this 
is  a  complete  reply.  I  do  not  care 
whether  your  Lordships  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  was  a  matter  in 
respect  of  which  the  hand  was  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Stratton,  or  whether  it 
was  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  my  own  idea 
would  be  that  it  was  a  concoction  be- 
tween the  two  of  them,  but  I  mean 
to  say  that  letter  X.Y.Z.,  and  the  en- 
closure, so  clearly  is  a  reply  to  that 
letter  of  the  7th  February,  that  it  must 
be  taken  to  be  a  reply,  and  taken  to 
have  been  an  answer  given,  either  by 
or  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  letter  of  the  7th 
February  is  written,  because,  my 
Lords,  we  have  no  other  answer  to  it. 
And  it  was  at  a  crucial  moment,  and 
Mr.  Gamev  was  there  expecting  some 
advice.  Do  not  let  them  scare  you. 
McGregor  &  Reilly,  etc..  talking  night 
before  last,  they  decided  they  would 
have  your  promise  to  resign  if  the 
convention  decided  so.  Twice  the 
question  of  resignation  comes  in. 
Stick  to  what  you  have  done,  every- 
thing will  turn  out  O.K.  Then,  my 
Lords,  we  have  this  typewritten  com- 
munication which  is  just  on  theline  of 
the  communication  that  was  given  to 
the  newspaper  for  publication.  If  your 
Lordships  take  that  and  look  through 
it  you  will  see  that  the  advice  given 
in  the  letter  is  given  at  large  in  this, 
and  just  follows  out  that  same  course. 
If  necessary,  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  no 
resignation.  He  intends  to  pursue  it. 
A  dead-lock  would  seem  to  be  immin- 
ent in  the  Province.  Course  is  not 
without  precedent.  Dr.  Beatty  of 
Parry  Sound.  Then  these  men  in  To- 
ronto. Then,  my  Lords,  winding  up, 
just  written  by  the  person  who  had  so 
recently  given  and  had  in  his  mind, 
what  does  he  do  ?  He  refers  to  that. 
The  only  interview  he  has  given  to  the 
newspaper  is  the  only  one  he  intends 
to  give.  Had  been  inspired,  and  so 
on.  For  the  present  he  is  the  mem- 
ber-elect of  the  riding  and  does  not 
intend  to  resign  tin-  seat  to  which  he 
was  elected  by  a  very  considerable  ma- 
jority. 

My  Lords,  thai  letter  could  not  have 
come  into  existence  excepting  as  an 
answer  to  the  letter  of  the  7th  Febru- 
ary. The  letter  of  the  /th  February 
tended  strongly  in  the  way  of  resigna- 
tion. This  letter  and  the  enclosure 
says,  no  resignation,  T  am  going  ko 
stand  to  that  interview.  There  was 
no  other  reply  given  by  Mr.  Strat- 
ton to  the  letter,  no  other  reply  given. 


This  is  the  reply  and  must  I  submit  to 
the  court  stand  as  such. 
I    think  it   bears     inherent     testimony 
of  being  the  answer  to  it. 

Then,  again,  my  Lords,  this  is  car- 
ried on  by  exhibit,  part  of  40,  Mr. 
Gamey  to  Mr.  Harcourt,  for  a  grant 
of  $50'.  That  is  part  of  exhibit  40,  13th 
February. 

My  Lords,  it  is  quite  immaterial 
whether  it  may  turn  out  on  investiga- 
tion that  those  demands  that  were 
made  were  reasonable  demands  or 
not,  whether  they  were  good  or  not. 
That  is  not  the  question.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  they  were  not  put  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Gamey,  and  whether  they 
were  not  taken  up  and  presented  by 
Mr.  Gamey,  and  whether  they  were  not 
dealt  with,  whether  good,  bad  or  in- 
different, is  utterly  immaterial,  in  the 
way  in  which  such  matters  are  only 
considered  by  the  Government,  that  is 
emanating  from  their  own  supporters,, 
and  your  Lordships  will  remember,  I 
think  it  was  in  answer  to  his  Lord- 
ship the  Chancellor,  but  whether  or 
not,  Mr.  Stratton  made  the  answer 
clearly  and  distinctly,  that  these  mat- 
ters when  they  emanated  from  the  Op- 
position, were  not  considered.  Wheth- 
er they  were  good,  bad  or  indifferent,, 
it  is  utterly  immaterial,  they  were  not 
considered.  The  force  of  this  is  that 
they  were  considered,  were  taken  up,. 
were  dealt  with,  and,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Stratton,  such  a  let- 
ter as  that,  if  it  had  been  received, 
would  simply  be  returned,  or  in  a 
polite  way  they  would  be  informed, 
there  is  no  use  in  the  world,  from  the 
position  you  occupy,  seeking  to  deal' 
with  it.  Then  I  refer  also  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  20th  February,  exhibit  30. 
I  say,  my  Lords,  that  the  details  which 
.ire  found  there  could  not  and  should 
nit  have  been  known  to  any  person  ex- 
cepting the  Minister,  and  the  Private 
Secretary. 

I  am  not  going  to  trouble  your 
-hips  going  over  these  exhibits 
again.  I  say  there  is  inherent  testi- 
mony in  the  letters  which  are  signed' 
by  Mr.  Sullivan  that  he  must  have 
been  in  close  contact  with  Mr.  Strat- 
ton.  they   must   have  had   a  perfect  un- 

anding,   and   that     lie  is  gi\  ii 
Mr.  Gamey  tips  and  information  which 
were    known    to    Mr.    Stratton    and    his 
private   secretary,  and   to  nobodj 
but   Mr.   Sullivan. 

Then  the  force  and  power  of  Mr. 
Gamey  and  his  position  under  hi-  ar- 
rangement is  shown  again  by  exhibit 
the  23rd  February.  Mr.  Spencer, 
who  i-  making  an  application  for  a 
position,  says,  "with  reference  t"  my 
application  for  license  inspector.  I  have 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Thomas 
den.   -eeii   Mr.    R.   R.   Gamey."    That  is 
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to  Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  the  pass 
word,  and  he  is  seen. 

Then,  politely,  on  the  26th  Febru- 
ary, exhibit  part  of  36,  Mr.  Gibson 
says,  as  to  Mr.  McEachren's  appoint- 
ment, that  he  will  have  the  advantage 
of  discussing  it,  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  mind  my  leaving  it  in  abeyance  in 
the  meantime.  The  expressions,  the 
dealing,  and  all  that,  is  that  of  a  person 
who  does  not  repudiate  the  arrange- 
ment, but  who  holds  to  the  arrange- 
ment, but  simply  asks  for  a  convenient 
season  to  carry  it  out. 

Your  Lordships  will  find  again  on 
the  27th  February  another  letter  from 
Mr.  Frank  Sullivan,  as  to  which  I 
will  only  say,  that  the  information  that 
is  there  obtained  could  not  have  been 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Sullivan  un- 
less there  was  the  conference  between 
him  and  Mr.  Stratton.  The  names, 
the  position  of  matters,  the  advice 
given,  all  that  in  detail  could  not  have 
come  from  Mr.  Sullivan,  if  he  stood 
alone. 

Then,  on  the  3rd  March  again,  ex- 
hibit 40,  bringing  it  to  the  "end,  Mr. 
Harcourt  again  carries  on  the  corre- 
spondence, saying,  I  will  talk  the  mat- 
ter over  with  you  when  the  House  is 
in  session. 

That,  my  Lords,  was  the  state  of 
matters  which  does  not  depend  upon 
the  slippery  memory  of  man,  but  is 
given  from  the  documents  which  I 
have  read,  and  I  submit  very  humbly 
to  the  court,  or  to  your  Lordships  the 
Commissioners,  that  nothing  could 
more  clearly  and  distinctly  corroborate 
that  letter  of  the  10th  of  September 
than  what  immediately  took  place,  what 
followed,  and  was  continuous  up  to 
the  meeting  of  the  House.  I  did  not 
give  your  Lordships  the  page  as  to 
the  Shannon  deal.  Mr.  Grant's  evi- 
dence, volume  3,  pages  1031-2-3  and  4. 
Frank  Sullivan's  evidence,  volume  3, 
pages  1303  and  1304.  Bought  for  $250, 
sold  for  $9,000.  and  the  date  when  it 
was  completed,  and  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  Shannon  was  used;  and,  that 
it  was   Captain   Sullivan. 

Then,  my  Lords,  it  might  be  material 
to  state  that  Mr.  Conmee — I  thought 
that  that  was  a  piece  of  evidence  that 
was  entitled  to  consideration — Mr. 
Conmee  says  that  he  told  Mr.  Stratton 
and  Mr.  Grant  about  Gamey  and  the 
protest. 

That,  my  Lords,  is  found  at  volume 
7,  pages  2649,  2676,  2678-9  and  2683. 

The  petition  filed  by,  virtually  the 
Government,  and  therefore  it  was  not 
necessary  to  consult  Mr.  Fraser.  Mr. 
Grant,  informed  at  that  period  of  time 
by  Mr.  Conmee  of  the  position  of  Mr. 
Gamey,  and  why,  of  course,  from  that 
time  onwards  it  was  only  to  get  rid 
of  the  petition. 


My  Lords,  I  may  just  make  one  re- 
mark here,  and  it  is  all  I  will  have  to 
say  upon  the  subject.  This  sawing  off 
of  petitions  is  something  that  appears 
to  me  to  be  very  disreputable,  but,  my 
Lords,  it  is  more  disreputable  when 
you  take  a  petition,  as  here,  which  was 
a  petition  against  a  Conservative,  and 
by  virtue  of  that  you  saw  off  a  peti- 
tion on  the  other  side,  but  when  you 
have  already  got  that,  and  that  is  a 
Reform  constituency,  you  still  use  that 
as  a  Conservative  seat  to  saw-off  an- 
other. .  Yoi#  Lordships  understand 
what  I  mean. 

The  Chancellor:  Unless  Mr.  Gamey 
had  informed  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
servative party  precisely  what  his  posi- 
tion was,  and  Mr.  Bristol  knew  as 
much  about  it  as  Mr.  Grant  did. 

Mr.  Blake:  Mr.  Bristol  was  not  ex- 
amined, so  we  cannot  say  that. 

The  Chancellor:  We  cannot  say  that, 
but  we  know  Mr.  Gamey  saw  Mr. 
Bristol.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that 
the  sawing  off  of  these  petitions  is  a 
disreputable  practice,  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, both  parties  concur  in  it,-  and  the 
law  does  not  forbid  it,  as  it  might  well 
do. 

Mr.  Blake:  I  know  that,  my  Lord, 
but,  your  Lordship  knows  and,  no  one 
in  the  world  knows  better,  than  that 
pot  and  kettle 

The  Chancellor:  But  in  this  enquiry 
we  cannot  change  the  law,  or  the  prac- 
tice of  the  parties. 

Mr.  Blake — Well,  I  do  trust  you  will 
change  the  practice  very  materially. 

The  Chancellor — I  am  afraid  not.  I 
am  afraid  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  am- 
oving Judge  or  the  power  of  the  Leg- 
islature. 

Mr.  Blake — No,  I  do  not  believe 
it.  I  believe  that  any  such  expression 
as  that,  coming  from  the  Commission- 
ers, coming  from  people  occupying  the 
position  your  Lordships  do — 

The  Chancellor — I  think  Judges 
have  said  that  in  their  judgments  al- 
ready, about  the  practice  of  sawing- 
off  petitions.  Mr.  Justice  Osier  spoke 
of  it. 

Mr.  Blake — That  mav  be.  but  here 
is  a  Commission,  to  which  is  relegated 
the  consideration  of  these  matters  to 
an  extent  that  was  never  given  to  the 
Judges  trying  a  mere  election  petition, 
and  I  should  very  much  regret  that 
in  respect  of  such  matters,  and  more 
especially  when  I  bring  it  home  here, 
that  at  that  period  of  time  Mr.  Grant 
was  under  the  apprehension,  Mr.  Strat- 
ton was  under  the  apprehension.  Mr. 
Aylesworth  was  under  the  apprehen- 
sion, all  persons  thought  that  seat  was 
apparently  represented  by  a  Conserva- 
tive, is  virtually  by  the  letters  that 
we  have  obtained  now  represented  by  a 
Reformer,  but  still  we  will  use  that 
seat,   which   has   ceased  to  be  a   Con- 
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servative  seat,  for  the  purpose  of  try- 
ing to  gain  another  Liberal  seat  by  an 
off-setting,  which  could  not  have  taken 
place  unless  that  was  a  practical  Con- 
servative seat. 

The  Chancellor — That  would  be  a 
very  strong  position,  indeed,  if  -Mr. 
Gamey  had  not  told  us  he  was  in  con- 
ference with  the  leaders  of  his  party  on 
the  island.  He  mentioned  two  or 
three  of  them  there,  and  with  Mr. 
Might,  who  is  some  representative  of 
the  party  in  this  city,  who  knew  his 
plan  of  campaign,  and  if  you  inter  that 
Mr.  Grant  had  knowledge,  and  if  you 
infer  that  Mr.  Bristol  had  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Gamey's  actual  position — how- 
ever, that  would  be  a  matter  of  infer- 
ence. 

Mr.  Blake—That  is  a  matter  ot  in- 
ference, my  Lord,  but  I  am  dealing 
with  a  matter,  my  Lord,  in  respect  oi 
which  there  is  no  conflict  of  evidence. 
So  far  as  that  matter  is  concerned, 
those  are  the  facts  as  they  were  pre- 
sented. 

The  Chancellor— Oh,  well,  there  was 
no  conflict  of  evidence  about  the  way 
in  which  this  petition  was  finally  dis- 
posed of.  Two  or  three  gentlemen 
met  together,  and  they  went  over  the 
positions  and  set  off  one  against  an- 
other, Mr.  Bristol  and  Mr.  Grant  as- 
sisting, and  the  whole  thing  is  done  in 
that  extraordinary  way.  But  still  that 
is   the  way  it  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Blake— That  was  the  reason,  my 
Lords,  I  though  it  very  material  that 
we  should  have  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Conmee,  a  very  strong  politician.  He 
does  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
Mr.  Grant  and  informing  him  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Gamey  is  going  to  sup- 
port the  Reform  party. 

The  Chancellor — Mr.  Gamey  saw  Mr. 
Bristol  on  the  4th  of  October  ? 

Mr.  Blake — He  may  have,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor— And  that  was  the 
day  the  petitions  were  arranged. 

Mr.  Blake — But  there  is  no  evidence. 

The  Chancellor— I  quite  admit  there 
is  no  direct  evidence. 

Mr.  Blake — I  am  simply  dealing  with 
the  facts  as  we  have  them,  my  Lord, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
should  be  any  inference.  If  your 
Lordships  will  allow  me,  I  may  state.  I 
had  a  difficulty  in  asking  Mr.  Bristol  or 
any  person  in  that  position  coming  to 
give  evidence,  because  it  was  a  matter 
as  between  solicitor  and  client.  Cer- 
tainly, for  that  reason,  he  did  not  de- 
sire to  be  examined,  and  I  did  not  press 
it.  Therefore,  I  cannot  deal,  my 
Lords,  with  that  branch  of  it.  I  am 
only  dealing  with  what  is  there  and 
what  is  undenied.  Mr.  Conmee  men- 
tioned that  to  Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Grant 
had  jio  reason  to  differ  from  the  con- 
clusion.      Mr.  Stratton  knew  of  it.  And. 


with  that  knowledge,  that  which  had 
become  by  that  arrangement  a  Reform 
seat,  is  set  off  against  the  other.  Now, 
my '  Lords,  whether  Mr.  Gamey  said 
anything  upon  that  to  Mr.  Bristol  or 
not  I  do  not  know.  We  have  no  evi- 
dence of  that. 

The  Chancellor  :  Oh,  no.  But  these 
three  or  four  Conservatives  knew  of 
what  Mr.  Gamey  was  doing  all  the 
time.  That  is.  Mr.  McGregor,  and 
somebody  else  up   on   the  island. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Oh,  I  do  not.  think  there 
is  any  doubt  but  that  he  (that  is  a 
branch  of  the  case  I  will  deal  with 
afterwards),  having  to  protect  himself, 
informed  them  of  that.  In  the  mean- 
time I  am  desirous  of  dealing  with  that 
in  respect  of  which  there  can  be  no 
question. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  question  is 
whether  you  can  separate  the  one  from 
the  other,  because  Mr.  Gamey  puts  it 
that  the  whole  thing  was  done  at  the 
one  interview-  the  money,  patronage, 
and  protest,  at  the  first  interview,  and 
then  he  conferred  with  Mr.  McGregor, 
or  his  neighbors.  The  thing  cannot 
be  separated  in  their  discussion,  as  you 
are  separating  it  in  j'our  argument. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Possibly  not,  and  wc  do 
not  know  really  how  much  of  that  was 
given  to  these  gentlemen.  I  should 
have  very  much  doubted — 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  a  matter  of 
inference   again. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  Your 
Lordship  understands  me.  I  take  for 
granted  your  Lordship  thoroughly  un- 
derstands me.  I  am  presenting  my 
case  separately  for  this  reason,  and 
only  for  this  reason.  I  thought  that 
it  would  be  more  convenient,  if  pos- 
sible, that  we  should  dis-annex  mat- 
ters of  doubt  from  that  in  respect  of 
which  there  cannot  be  a  doubt-  and 
matters  which  appear  upon  letters,  and 
upon  the  testimony,  such  as  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth.  and  so  on.  I  did  that  be- 
cause, whether  I  am  right  or  wrong — 
I  should  be  very,  very  sorry  to  think 
that  I  was  wrong  though,  that  if  your 
Lordships  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  no  consideration  but  the  dis- 
missal of  the  petition-  if  your  Lord- 
ships came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  no  evidence  but  the  giving  of  the 
patronage  as  a  consideration,  that  a 
^reat  crime  had  been  committed,  and  a 
corrupt  act,  if  there  was  the  payment 
of  money,  again  a  corrupt  act.  But,  if 
there  is  only  one  of  the^e  shown, 
there  is  the  corrupt  act,  and  if  there* 
was  only  one  of  these  shown,  the  mat- 
ter was  reprehensible,  and  should  not 
have  been  entered  into.  That  i<  the 
reason  1  thought'  taking  these  two 
matters  which  appear  upon  these  let- 
ter*, and  which  seem  to  me  to  be  con- 
clusive, and  as  to  which  there  can  be 
no  answer,  taking  those,  it  would  be 
better,  and  then  afterwards  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  the  money,  as  to 
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which,  of  course,  I   freely  admit  there 
is  evidence  the  one  way  and  the  other. 

Now,  very  little  more  have  I  to  say 
upon  this  branch  of  the  case,  and  I  will 
try  to  put  it  as  shortly  as  I  can. 

I  was  just  there  showing  the 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Grant, 
and  no  conference  with  the  petitioner, 
because  it  was  a  Government  petition. 

My  Lords,  I  thought  another  matter, 
which  is  without  dispute,  was  one  of 
very  great  weight  in  showing  the  ar- 
rangement which  was  an  actual  qne.and 
which  was  considered  to  be  binding, 
and  that  is  the  interview  of  the  3rd  of 
January. 

The  Chancellor  :  13th  January. 

Mr.  Blake  :  13th  January.  Now, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  says,  volume  6,  pages 
2250-55-57  and  2240.  Your  Lordships 
will  there  find  that  coming  in  after 
certain  elections,  Mr.  Stratton,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Cham- 
berlain, upbraided  Mr.  Gamey  for  the 
position  he  had  taken.  What  right  had 
he  to  upbraid  him  unless  he  was  break- 
ing some  bargain  ?  It  was  none  of 
his  business  what  position  Mr.  Gamey 
took  in  these  elections,  unless  they  had 
made  some  arrangement  of  which  this 
was  a  breach.  I  thought  it  was  a  very, 
very  strong  point  to  add  to  the  evid- 
ence if  there  was  a  compact,  and  the 
two  points  that  struck  me  very  much 
was,  not  only  does  Mr.  Gamey  go 
there  and  ask  for  general  patronage, 
but  he  asks  for  a  position  for  his 
brother-  a  special  privilege  to  himself. 
And,  Mr.  Stratton  turns  around  and 
upbraids  him.  Why,  of  course,  there 
are  two  sides  to  a  bargain.  If  we 
are  to  give  you  patronge,  you  are  to 
give  support,  and  what  are  you  doing? 
You  have  been  up  in  North  Perth 
working  on  the  other  side.  Mr. 
Gamey  is  obliged  to  apologize.  He 
said  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should  do  that  in  order  to  carry  out 
what  he  had  promised  Mr.  Stratton, 
and  to  keep  his  people  in  good  humor. 
That  was  his  apology  for  it.  If  pat- 
ronage is  given  to  you,  support,  the 
consideration,  must  be  given  to  us. 

Then  your  Lordships  will  find,  and  I 
think  it  worthy  of  consideration-  that 
the  bye-elections  in  Centre  Bruce  and 
North  York  were  going  on.  Accord- 
ing to  the  notion  oJ  "Mr.  Stratton  Mr. 
Gamey  had  played  him  false.  He  was 
determined  that  that  should  not  hap- 
pen again,  and  so,  my  Lords,  he  asks 
for  a  public  utterance,  and  hence  the 
interview.  He  was  not  going  to  do 
that  twice.  He  had  done  it  already. 
These  two  elections  were  coming  on. 
It  was  astute,  it  was  a  clever  thing. 
I  will  put  an  end  to  your  going  up  in- 
to these  constituencies  now.  You 
shall  make  that  public,  or  else  we  will 
see  about  our  bargain.  The  letters 
could  not  be  used  for  the  reason  I 
have  assigned.  It  would  show  the 
whole   thing  too   plainly.       Therefore, 


there  must  be  some  milder  way  of  put- 
ting it  to  the  public.  Therefore,  on 
the  27th  January,  that  telegram  sent, 
and  the  more  those  who  had  to  do 
with  the  sending  of  it  say  they  did  not- 
the  more  I  believe  they  did,  for  that 
just  fits  in  so  exactly  with  the  state- 
ment made  on  the  28th  January,  to 
Mr.  Hammond,  to  expect  on  the  next 
day  a  visit  from  Mr.  Gamey,  who  was 
in  town  until  the  evening  of  the  28th, 
so  far  as  we  can  find,  and  to  be  pre- 
pared to  take  an  interview,  which  he 
was  going  to  try  to  get  from  him.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  sender  of  the  tele- 
gram Mr.  Gamey  was  on  his  way  to 
Toronto,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  the  telegram  was 
sent,  and  that  there  was  ■the  purpose 
for   it. 

Then,  on  the  next  day.  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, The  Globe  reporter,  is  seen  by 
Mr.  Stratton,  and  he  is  told  that  he 
is  going  to  try  and  get  an  interview 
from  him. 

This,  my  Lords,  is  so  important  that 
I  must  ask,  and  the  only  evidence  1 
do  refer  to  beyond  giving  the  mere 
passages,  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ham- 
mond. 

I  might  say  that  another  piece  of 
evidence  that  leads  me  to  the  conclus- 
ion that  that  emanted  from  Mr.  Strat- 
ton, besides  the  absolute  and  distinct 
testimony,  is  that  up  to  that  time  the 
advice  that  Mr.  Gamey  had  received 
was.  it  is  disastrous  to  you  to  do  what 
you  say  you  are  going  to  do,  for  no- 
body will  believe  anything  but  that  you 
were  bought.  It  must  have  been,  I 
think,  pretty  strong  exertion  to  get 
him  to  take  the  irrevocable  step  by 
making  public  that  which  his  friends 
had  said  will  damn  him  everlasting- 
ly- 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  want  to  call  at- 
tention, as  I  say,  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Hammond.  He  seemed  to  give 
his  evidence  fairly.  He  does  not  put 
it  too  strongly.  Page  623  of  volume 
2.  I  may  just  make  this  observation 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Hammond.  A  young 
man,  occupying  a  position  of  procur- 
ing news  for  his  paper,  and  who,  by 
virtue  of  the  employment,  had  every 
reason,  his  bread  and  butter  may  have 
depended  upon  it,  keeping  in  well  with 
those  whose  conduct  and  statements 
he  was  reporting.  A  line  from  that 
Department,  stating  it  is  not  agreeable 
to  us  that  Mr.  Hammond  should  come 
here  to  report,  would  be  fatal  to  his 
occupying  that  position.  They  had 
the  right  to  say  you  do  not  enter  this 
room,  they  had  the  right  to  say  no  in- 
formation is  given.  Therefore,  oc- 
cupying such  a  position  that  it  re- 
quired strength  of  character  and  in- 
tegrity to  present  any  statement  to 
your  Lordships  that  would  in  the 
slightest  degree  impugn  the  conduct  of 
the   Minister. 
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Now,  my  Lords,  he  says,  therefore- 
mildly  at  first,  at  this  page  624,  line  22, 
"I  think  I  had  an  intimation  on  the 
previous  day.  I  was  there  on  the 
28th.  Mr.  Stratton  gave  you  the  in- 
timation. "I  do  not  remember  ex- 
actly whether  I  was  to  communicate 
with  him  or  the  message  was  to  be 
left  for  me  at  Mr.  Stratton's  office." 
Then  at  page  625,  line  9,  "Mr.  Strat- 
ton said  that  he  would  try  to  get  Mr. 
Gamey  to  give  an  interview  with  the 
idea  of  supporting  the  Government 
position,  an  interview  from  Mr. 
Gamey,  stating  that  he  would  support 
the  Government-  would  have  some 
weight  with  the  bye-elections  which 
were  then  pending."  He  denied  that. 
He  said  it  was  not  for  that  purpose. 

Then  page  633,  line  19.  He  says, 
"That  was  an  interview  which  he 
would  try  to  get  Mr.  Gamey  to  give 
to  The  Globe."  "It  was  typewrit- 
ten." 

So  that  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt 
there  were  the  elections  going  on.  The 
letters,  as  I  have  stated,  could  not  be 
used,  they  went  too  far,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  get  something  which 
would  prevent  Mr.  Gamey  doing  with 
Centre  Bruce  and  North  York  what 
he  had  done  in  North  Perth.  A  num- 
ber of  visits  were  paid.  They  were 
closeted  together. 

"Wanted  to  see  definitely  when  I 
could  find  him." 

Then,  my  Lords,  page  632,  line  13, 
"I  saw  a  document  on  the  previous 
day  which  I  understood  would  prob- 
ably be  handed  to  him."  "To 
Gamey  ?  A  :  Yes."  "Who  showed 
you  that  document  ?  A  :  Mr.  Strat- 
ton." 

Line  30.  "At  all  events,  you  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  preparation  of 
it  ?       A  :   Not  at   all." 

Page  633,  line  29,  "He  said  some- 
thing about  not  knowing  whether  Mr. 
Gamey  would  accept  it  in   that  form." 

And  then  again  repeats,  page  634. 
line  4.  "That  it  would  assist  the  Gov- 
ernment with  the  bye-elections  to 
have  this  interview  published  in  The 
Globe  ?       A  :   Yes." 

Then  he  saw  Frank  Sullivan  in  the 
corridor.  Half-past  6  he  came  down 
and  went  into  the  office.  And  then 
he  speaks  at  639.  line  22,  about  there 
being  some   alterations  made. 

Then  (page  642),  in  answer  to  a 
question  by  your  Lordship  the  Chan- 
cellor, "What  change  did  he  make  ? 
He  wrote  "in  matters  that  I  am  sat- 
isfied with." 

Then  on  page  642,  he  speaks  of  get- 
ting this.  On  page  643  he  expressed 
himself  as  well  pleased  with  getting 
that  interview.  Asked  me  if  it  had 
been  signed.  "When  was  it  Mr. 
Stratton  asked  you  to  get  him  to  sign 
it  ?  A  :  On  the  previous  day."  (Page 
643-  line  13.)  Tell  us,  then,  all  that 
was    said    on   the    previous    day    about 


that,  the  obtaining  of  his  signature  ? 
A  :  He  wanted  it  signed  so  that  he 
could  keep  it." 

So  that  there  was  to  be  no  more 
going  to  these  elections.  He  was  to 
have  that  signed,  sealed  and  delivered, 
and  he  was  to  keep  it. 

Then,  my  Lords,  especially  I  ask 
your  Lordships'  attention  to  page  644. 
line  8,  and  the  following  lines  : — "I 
showed  him  the  paper  and  I  think  he 
noticed  the  change  himself." 

"Any  observation  made  about  it  ? 
A  :  He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  that  be- 
ing  changed. 

"How  did  you  know  he  did  not  like 
the  idea  ?      A  :  He  said  so." 

"What  did  he  say  ?  A  :  He  said  it 
was  not  as  it  had  left  him." 

"Anything  further  ?  A  :  He  wanted 
to  strike  that  out." 

An  interview  considered,  signed  and 
the  man  leaving,  a  request  then  made 
to  strike  it  out.  Why  wasn't  it 
stricken  out?  "Because  t  said  I  had 
acted  in  good  faith  with  Mr.  Gamey 
and  I  would  not  strike  it  out." 

Would  it  have  been  forgery,  my 
Lords, to  have  struck  anything  out  of 
a  paper  of  that  importance,  once  it 
was  signed  ?  Was  this  the  first  les- 
son in  forgery  he  had  given  ?  The 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  taking  hold  of 
a  lad  that  in  good  faith  had  got  an 
interview,  and  had  it  signed,  asking 
him  to  change  it  behind  the  back  of 
the  man  ? 

(Page  3,105)  He  asked  me  my  re- 
collection of  what  took  place  on  the 
day  of  the  interview  or  the  day  be- 
fore. I  recalled  some  of  the  matters. 
He  said  then  that  he  did  not  remem- 
ber one  or  two  things  which  I  had 
mentioned.  Very  insinuating.  The 
next  day  he  said  to  me  that  I  was 
right.  Anything  else  ?  I  think  ;it 
that  time,  he  asked  me  to  prepare 
my  statement  and  give  it  to  Mr.  John- 
ston. I  did  so.  and  a  few  days  later 
on  I  met  him  in  the  corridor  after 
the  House  rose  at  6  o'clock.  We 
walked  along  the  corridor  together. 
He  asked  me  if  I  would  not  forget 
some  of  the  things.  (Line  16.)  He 
asked  me  if  I  would  not  forget  some 
of  the  things.  I  was  to  go  into  the 
witness  box  and  to  forget  some  of 
the  things.  I  wonder  whether  that 
was  the  first  lesson  in  perjury  that 
this  Minister  of  the  Crown  gave — sub- 
ornation of  perjury  ?  A  young  man 
in  his  employ,  whose  word  would  blast 
him  ami  turn  him  out.  He  is  to  for- 
get some  of  the   things. 

A  man  that  would  ask  another  to 
do  that  would  do  it  himself.  A  man 
who  would  say.  change  that  written 
document  signed  by  that  man,  and  a 
man  who  would  say  change  your  evi- 
dence so  as  to  suit  me.  would  change 
his    own    evidence    and    swear    he    had 
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not  received  money  when  he  had.  A 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  forsooth.  We 
had  better  send  the  King  a  copy  of 
that  statement  and  let  him  see  what 
Minister  he  has.  And  he  dare  not 
deny  it. 

That  is  to  my  mind  the  most  hu- 
miliating and  melancholy  thing  con- 
nected with  the  whole  of  this  inves- 
tigation. Debauching  young  'men 
who  go  about  that  establishment.  It 
is  said  of  King  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
that  Che  kept  a  Department  of  As- 
sassination This  is  very  like  it, 
killing  truth,  killing  honesty,  killing 
uprightness. 

Is  not  that  a  key  that  opens  pretty 
wide    the    door    in    this    matter? 

It  would  be  bad  enough  for  a  man 
to  laijlow  the  'thought  :to  enter  his 
mind.  An  honest  man  would  hate 
•himself  and  'cast  it  Ifrom  /him,  but 
how  much  infinitely  worse  is  it  to 
allow  that  to  enter  the  mind,  and  to 
try  and  pass  it  on  to  another,  and 
get  him  to  help  you  in  the  conspir- 
acy such  as  is  here  presented  by 
what  took  place  between  the  Minister 
of  the   Crown  and  Mr.   Hammond. 

Pausing  for  a  moment,  my  Lords, 
and  only  looking  at  the  facts  which 
are  indisputable,  and  not  considering 
yet  what  may  have  been  the  mo- 
tive which  led  Mr.  Gamey  to  act  as 
he  has  done,  have  we  not  clearly 
established  that  the  Government  was 
in  such  a  critical  position  that  it  was 
ready  to,  and  actually  did,  make  a 
bargain  with  a  Conservative  member 
who  was  elected  to  oppose  it,  and 
one  whom  they  were  endeavoring  to 
unseat,  and  desired  to  do  so,  in  order 
that  they  might  rescue  that  seat,  if 
he  would  support  them.  A  bargain 
that  he  was  to  be  assured  in  his  seat 
by  being  treated  as  one  of  the  sup- 
porters of  that  Government.  Although 
elected  as  an  opponent,  and  thus  dis- 
entitled to  a  voice  in  the  patronage, 
would  have  all  the  privileges  of  a 
Government  supporter,  and  thus  be 
given  what  bulks  up  very  largely  in 
many  constituencies  ,and  gives  much 
"kudos"  to  the  person  placed  in  that 
position,  absolutely  controlling  all  the 
little    sits,    and   places   and   the   like. 

Can  anything  be  more  corrupt,  cast- 
ing money  aside  for  the  moment,  than 
the  making  and  the  agreeing  to  such 
a  compact  ?  One  man  is  to  sell  him- 
self, his  friends,  his  constituency,  that 
he  may  remain  the  dishonored  mem- 
ber of  Manitoulin,  and  the  _  others 
are  to  pay  the  consideration  in  order 
that  they  may  remain  the  dishonored 
members    of    the    Government. 

The  documents  and  the  acts  do  not, 
I  submit,  leave  any  doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  above  conclusion. 


I  maintain,  my  Lords,  on  the  evi- 
dence thus  adduced,  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  is  as  much 
culpable  as  the  member  that  has  been 
chiefly  put  forward  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  this.  They  all  knew  their  dire 
need.  They  all  know  the  means  of 
strengthening  themselves,  they  heard 
from  Mr.  Stratton  that  something  was 
being  done,  the  letters  of  the  ioth  of 
September  and  the  27th  of  October 
land  -qhjfc  interview  of  January,  the 
dropping  of  the  protest,  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Gamey  into  their 
departments,  every  department  for 
patronage — all  'known.  They  knew 
all,  and  they  deliberately  chose  to 
leave  the  matter  to  their  colleague 
to  arrange  details.  They  thought  it 
was  better  that  they  should  be,  when 
they  knew  somewhat  of  it,  partially 
blind,  and  even  if  they  chose  to  close 
their  eyes  and  stop  their  ears,  this 
deafness  and  blindness  on  purpose  to 
attain  the  object  wanted,  leave  them 
as  culpable  as  if  they  had  full  knowl- 
edge. As  one  of  the  learned  trial 
Judges  said,  you  might  as  well  take 
a  man  and  dip  him  in  Lake  Ontario 
two  or  three  times,  and  take  him  up 
and  put  him  on  the  wharf  and  say 
he  was  perfectly  dry,  as  to  say  that 
the  people  could  go  through  all  this 
and  yet  still  be  ignorant  of  these 
surroundings. 

They  cannot  take  the  advantage  ot  tae 
benefit  and  repudiate  the  means  where- 
by it  was  obtained. 

It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
with  all  these  charges  made,  and 
abundant  opportunity  given  during  the 
last  month,  there  has  not  been  a  single 
denial  on  the  part  of  these  men.  Not 
a  word  of  repudiation.  Knowing  that 
this  has  been  going  on,  they  leave  it 
all  unanswered. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  but  that  at 
this  point  there  has  been  demonstrated 
a  corrupt  bargain  made  and  carried 
out  by  the  means  indicated,  on  the  part 
of  the  Government. 

My  Lords,  there  still  remains  a  ques- 
tion which  is  of  very  vital  moment 
from  another  standpoint,  and  is,  as  1 
understand  it,  somewhat  as  follows:— 
Mr.  Gamey  says  I  was  not,  as  the 
Government  supposed,  in  the  market  to 
be  bought.  I  had  heard  that  in  its 
extremity  it  had  made,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  make,  corrupt  approaches. 
When  such  approaches  were  made  in 
other  cases,  and  the  Government  were 
accused  of  it,  it  absolutely  denied  the 
making  of  such  approaches,  and  I  de- 
termined to  sacrifice  myself  to  the  ex- 
tent of  seeing  how  far  the  Govern- 
ment was  really  prepared  to  go. 

My  Lords,  that  is  a  point  of  view 
from  which  I  presume  your  Lord- 
ships would  consider  this  matter;   fair 
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that  it  should  be  considered.  What 
was  the  motive?  Was  it  entered  into 
from  a  corrupt  motive  ?  Or,  was  it. 
whether  we  approve  of  what  was  done 
or  not— was  it  an  attempt  to  put  an 
end.  as  Mr.  Gamey  said,  to  corrupt 
practices.  In  pursuit  of  this  he  has 
been  called  a  spy,  an  informer,  and,  1 
think,  a  little  lower  than  Judas  him- 
self. Of  course,  my  Lords,  it  is  a 
most  disagreeable  position  for  any  per- 
son to  be  placed  in. 

Your  Lordships  must  not,  however, 
forget  that  what  would  occasion  great 
odium  in  one  case,  would  fail  to  do  so 
in  another.  To  his  mind,  as  express- 
ed, if  ever  there  was  a  case  which 
fully  justified  his  action,  it  was  the 
present.  From  his  view  it  was  a  great 
evil,  sapping  the  very  foundation  of 
honest  government,  a  systematic  effort 
to  buy  members  in  various  ways.  It 
was  a  great  evil,  and  it  required  heroic 
treatment,  and  the  accuser,  according 
to  his  statement,  was  willing  to  do,  and 
willing  to  suffer  to  accomplish  this 
purpose.  As  is  often  the  case,  the  evil 
bulks  up  so  large  that  the  means  used 
to  abate  it  appears  to  be  of  little  im- 
portance. 

1  am  not  dealing,  my  Lords,  with  the 
question  of  the  morality  of  this,  or  the 
propriety  of  this,  or  the'  niceness  of 
feeling,  or  the  delicacy,  but  your  Lord- 
ships will  well  know  that  over  and  over 
again  a  man  has  entered  a  certain  dis- 
tance, and  by  virtue  of  the  distance  that 
he  has  gone,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
go  a  little  further,  and  some  matters 
have  been  presented  which  he  never 
foresaw,  and  the  like. 

It  is  of  course  very  easy  for  us  to 
sit  quietly  here  after  the  event  and  dis- 
cuss all  the  points  which  it  would  have 
been  well-to  avoid,  but  how  very  differ- 
ent, when  in  the  hurly-burly  of  the  un- 
dertaking, you  are  led  on  from  one 
step  to  another. 

We  must  consider,  my  Lords,  how 
large  are  the  sums  that  are  paid  annu- 
ally by  the  various  Governments  of  the 
world  to  carry  on  this  very  work  of  in- 
vestigation. How  often  the  letter  writ- 
ten to  incriminate  or  the  marked  coin 
to  entrap,  are  used.  What  a  standard 
has  been  set  us  by  the  leader  and  most 
pious  doctors  of  casuistry,  and  what  a 
volume  has  Machiavelli  given  us  of 
what  should  be  the  language  of  princes. 
and,  my  Lords,  it  just  struck  me  that 
our  good  doctor  Paley,  our  college 
friend,  in  his  lectures  on  moral  phil- 
osophy— why,  he  gives  us  the  instances 
in  which  it  is  justifiable  to  tell  a  lie.  that 
is  justifiable  to  tell  a  lie,  and  to  de- 
ceive a  person  in  various  ways  when 
there  is  going  to  be  an  injury. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  was  limited  to 
the  legal  profession.  I  think  he  said. 

Mr.  Blake  :    Oh,  no,  my  Lord.    Your 


Lordship  is  thinking  of  a  different  por- 
tion.   I  have  no  doubt  he  said  that. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  refer  to  an- 
other page  perhaps  i 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  am  referring  to  an- 
other page,  making  that  more  popular, 
my  Lord;  extending  it  beyond  the  law- 
yers. But  your  Lordship  well  remem- 
bers it. 

The  Chancellor— Oh.  yes,  he  went  a 
very  long  way,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Blake  :  He  did  go  a  long  way. 
and  I  should  be  very,  very  sorry  to 
think,  even  although  he  has  been  our 
text-book,  that  we  should  follow  it.  I 
was  thinking  of  the  case  where  a  per- 
son comes  for  the  purpose  of  robbing 
you.  and  meets  you  in  the  highway, 
that  you  are  entitled  to  tell  him  a  lie. 
that  you  have  not  got  any  money  or 
purse,  or  anything  else,  or  that  if  a  per- 
son is  going  to  injure  you.  that  you 
have  a  right  to  put  him  off  the  scent 
and  tell  him  a  lie. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  still  sound 
morality,  isn't  it  ?    Or  doubtful  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  will  not  waste  any 
more  time  over  that.  All  that  I  say  in 
respect  of  it  is  that  it  is  very  easy  for 
us  to  sit  quietly  here  and  lay  down  very 
nice  rules  and  regulations,  which  pos- 
sibly we  here  may  in  a  very  short  time 
break. 

My  Lords,  would  you  accord  me  this 
favor  ?  I  did  not  get  the  evidence  in 
this  matter,  a  fault  of  my  own.  until  10 
o'clock  last  night.  I  went  over  as 
much  of  it  as  I  could  with  my  learned 
friends,  who  have  been  very  good  in 
preparing  it.  I  am  going  to  finish  the 
argument  to-day.  but  if  your  Lordships 
would  give  an  hour  and  a  half  at  the 
recess,  instead  of  an  hour,  it  will  give 
me  an  opportunity. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then  adjourn  until 
half-past  two. 

(Adjournment  i  p.m.  until  2.30  p.m.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Mr.  Blake,  resuming  : — At  the  ad- 
journment, my  Lords.  1  was.  without 
troubling  by  reading  any  portions  of  it. 
going  to  give  the  court  the  statement 
that  was  made  as  to  the  position  of 
persons  occupying  that  alleged  by  Mr. 
Gamey  in  the  very  celebrated  cas 
Rex  v.  Despard.  28  How  State  Trials, 
.■545.  The  statement  there  of  Lord  F.l- 
lenborough,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  deal- 
ing with  the  immense  difficulty  that 
there  is  at  arriving  at  the  truth  in  cases 
of  a  like  case,  showing  the  necessity 
there  is  for  persons  either  to  make  a 
sacrifice  by  entering  into  the  trans- 
action, or  appearing,  to  do  so, 
or  else  by  the  employment  of 
those  that  will  be  informers  in 
the  matter.  The  importance  of 
getting  at  the  facts,  unless  as  he 
>tate<    "from   those   to   who  the    facts 
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same  counsels  previously  known;  that 
is  from  some  of  the  conspirators 
themselves,"  and  therefore  the  ac- 
cuser to  a  certain  extent,  persons  oc- 
cupying the  position  that  it  is  claimed 
by  Mr.  Gamey  that  he  here  acquires. 
Then  his  Lordship  says  at  page  489, 
of  the  same  volume  :  "Another  class 
of  persons  which  cannot  properly  be 
considered  as  coming  within  the  des- 
cription or  as  partaking  of  the  crimi- 
nal contamination  of  accomplices;  I 
mean  persons  entering  into  comuni- 
cation  with  the  conspirators  with  an 
original  purpose  of  discovering  their 
secret  designs  and  disclosing  tucm 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,"'  et::. 

It  is  within  that  second  class  that 
Mr.  Gamey  states  that  he  comes. 
He  proceeds  them  to  elaborate  that. 
Then  I  would  ask  your  Lordships' 
consideration  of  the  case  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Trustees  of  Town  of  St. 
Charles  v.  Peter  O'Malley,  18  111.  at 
page  407,  where  the  court  says  '"As 
to  the  principle  of  law  spies  and  in- 
formers may  be  more  or  less  odious 
as  matter  of  fact  as  the  motive  by 
which  they  are  prompted  is  patriotic 
or  corrupt.  But  it  is  not  true  as  mat- 
ter of  law;  so  far  from  rendering  a 
man  infamous,  the  law  encourages  ac- 
complices to  repentance  of  their 
crimes,  discoveries  of  their  accompli- 
ces and  offences  and  to  reformations. 
So  far  from  thereby  becoming  infa- 
mous their  testimony  is  not  only  re- 
ceived, but  the  act  is  considered  one 
of  merit  and  though  not  a  matter  of 
legal  right,  yet  numerous  instances 
are  recorded  where  the  information 
has  been  rewarded  with  a  pardon." 
Again  he  says  : 

"Informers  and  spies  may  be  ab- 
horred and  odious  not  by  reason  of 
denouncing  and  giving  information 
against  crimes  and  criminals,  but  for 
their  association  and  participation  in 
lawless    practices,"    etc. 

I  think  it  but  right,  my  Lords,  just 
to  give  that  which  is  known  to  the 
court,  but  yet  still  shortly  present  the 
case  as  it  would  be  given  in  this  mat- 
ter by  Mr.  Gamey. 

But,  my  Lords,  the  question  at  is- 
sue is  not  whether  credence  is  to  be 
given.  The  question  at  issue  is  whe- 
ther credence  is  to  be  given  in  the 
main  to  the  story  told  by  Mr.  Gamey, 
and  not  whether  great  refinement  or 
delicacy  pervaded  what  he  did.  The 
question  is  one  of  the  truth  or  un- 
truth of  the  statements  that  he  makes. 
I  submit  to  the  court  for  its  con- 
clusion as  to  whether  Mr.  Gamey  did 
not  stand  well  the  ordeal  of  nearly 
three  days  in  the  witness  box,  follow- 
ing that  great  strain  .and  to  be  fair 
to  the  man,  your  Lordships  desire  to 
be  fair  to  him,  the  great  strati  that 
followed  the  two  or  three  weeks  dur- 


ing  which  he  received  so  much  abuse 
and  during  which  he  was  the  object 
of  suspicion  by  both  sides  in  political 
life.  That  followed  or  being  followed 
by  the  strain  of  the  three  days  in  the 
witness  box  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  dealing  with  the  witness 
and  his  statements. 

But,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Gamey  in  this  matter  further  than 
as  mere  links  connecting  together  the 
circumstances   that  stand   out. 

On  the  face  of  it  it  does  not  strike 
me  as  being  one  that  bears  the  marks 
of  a  manufactured  statement.  He  was 
the  first  witness  that  was  examined. 
He  had  no  opportunity  of  making  up 
a  case  based  upon  the  statements  of 
other  witnesses,  and  I  submit  that  he 
has  been  in  the  main  entirely  corrobor- 
ated in  so  many  material  points  that 
general  credence  should  be  given  to 
his  story. 

These,  my  Lords,  were  given  as  I 
say  with  but  slight  knowledge  of  the 
exhibits  which  were  to  be  produced  no 
doubt  before  his  examination,  but  as 
to  some  of  them  and  your  Lordships 
will  remember  the  memorandum  put  in 
by  one  of  the  young  men  in  the  piano 
factory,  not  even  seen  by  him.  the  oth- 
er exhibits  produced,  and  yet  still,  whe- 
ther you  take  the  letter  of  the  10th 
September,  or  the  letter  of  January, 
or  you  take  the  interview,  or  you  take 
any  of  these  matters  which  are  of  mo- 
ment, and  are  presented  to  the  court, 
all  of  them  aid  and  assist  in  follow- 
ing out  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Gamey. 
Mr.  Grant's  interview  in  the  main.  Mr. 
Aylesworth's  interview  in  the  main. 
Mr.  Hammond's  interview  in  the 
main,  the  interview  of  the  13th  Janu- 
ary as  to  the  Perth  elections  in  the 
main,  the  sending,  and  I  consider  that 
to  be  of  very  great  importance  in  more 
than  one  aspect  of  the  case — the  send- 
ing of  the  message  to  Mr.  Bastedo 
by  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan  through  Mr. 
Myers,  the  Secretary  of  the  Minister, 
and.  above  all.  my  Lords,  by  all  that 
took  place  at  the  piano  factory — all 
these  are  matters  so  entirely  corro- 
borating the  statement  of  Mr.  Gamey. 
and  giving  so  completely  the  story 
which  he  tells,  that  I  ask  the  court  to 
consider  whether  or  not  the  testimony 
as  a  whole  should  not  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  couTt  as  one  worthy  of 
credit. 

Yord  Lordships  must  bear  in  mind 
the  peculiar  position  and  much  must 
be  granted  in  view  of  that.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  carry  out  what 
he  started  to  carry  out  if  he  did  not 
mislead.  It  was  based  upon  a  mis^ 
leading.  It  must  be  carried  on  upon 
a  misleading,  and  however  much  any 
of  us  would  dislike  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind,   yet   still    it  is   a   ma'tter   that 
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is  tolerated,  and  if  you  are  to  get 
large  results,  that  are  advantageous 
then  it  may  be  permitted  here  and 
there,  to  go  beyond  what  is  true. 

My  Lords,  what  I  intend  to  say  is 
this,  upon  that  point.  That  if  a  man 
makes  a  statement,  without  any  such 
object,  then  I  should  not  ask  the 
court  so  strongly  to  give  credence  to 
his  statement,  but  where  the  state- 
ment is  based  upon  a  plan  or  under- 
taking whereby  the  advantage  that  I 
suggest  is  to  be  obtained,  then  I  think 
that  the  court  should  naturally  look 
for  discrepancies,  alhough  the  court 
may  say  it  is  not  proper,  and  we  do 
not  desire  to  sanction  it,  yet  still  we 
recognize  that  it  is  entirely  different 
when  a  man  goes  into  the  box,  and 
without  having  that  objeet  to  be  ob- 
tained, tells  what  is  untrue,  and  a  man 
who  says,  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
great  good,  I  did  go  into  the  box,  and 
in  order  to  accomplish  that  purpose  I 
thought  it  was  worth  while  to  make 
a  great  sacrifice  in  order  to  carry  it 
out — a  part  and  parcel  of  that,  dis- 
agreeable although  it  might  be,  was 
to  make  statements  which  were  not  in 
accordance  -with  the  truth.  One  makes 
it  without  any  reason  that  can  be  as- 
signed. The  other  gives,  whether  that 
reason  be  sufficient  or  not,  a  reason 
for  what  he  is  doing. 

I  need  not  go  further  with  the  fact 
that  immediately  after  the  ioth  Sep- 
tember—for I  have  dealt  with  that  on 
the  other  branch  of  the  case — im- 
mediately after  the  ioth  September  the 
strong  corroboration  is  given  of  the 
letters,  and  of  the  dealing  with  the 
patronage,  and  all  that  took  place  from 
that  period. the  ioth  September, until  the 
matter  was  presented  to  the  House — 
all  along  the  line,  a  succession  of  facts 
and  circumstances  that  could  not  have 
resulted  except  from  the  statement 
that  Mr.  Gamey  has  made.  I  think, 
my  Lords,  he  was  a  novice  at  this  kind 
of  thing.  His  position  was  as  must 
always  be  very  difficult  when  you  en- 
ter upon  the  tangled  web  that  appears 
to  be  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish 
what  he  had  undertaken.  And,  my 
Lords,  there  is  this  also  which  must 
not  be  passed  over,  that  if  he  made 
generally  public  what  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  do.  at  once,  he  would  frustrate 
what  he  wanted  to  accomplish,  because 
the  moment  it  was  known  that  these 
approaches — simulated  approaches  — 
were  made,  then  good-bye  to  any  more 
attempts  at  meetings,  pood-bye  to  any 
efforts  to  have  consummated  that  which 
he  desired.  That  is  put  in  such  an 
absolutely  distinct  shape  that  it  can- 
not be  said  there  is  no  truth  in  his 
Story.  My  Lords,  he  had  to  steer  the 
course  between  letting-  two  or  three 
persons  know  of  this,  upon  whom  he 
could   rely,   and   at   the    same   time   let- 


ting that  go  to  such  an  extent  as  that 
it  would  get  to  the  care  of  the  Min- 
isters, and  stop  any  further  dealings. 

Your  Lordships  will  remember  that 
Mr.  Gamey  stated  that  he  made  known 
to  Mr.  McGregor  and  to  Mr.  Might, 
and  to  Mr.  Crossin,  what  was  going 
on. 

Your  Lordships,  if  you  care  to  take 
a  note  of  that,  will  find  at  these  pages 
what  took  place  in  respect  of  this 
matter.  Mr.  Might,  volume  I,  page 
292. 

Mr.  Crossin,  volume  1,  pages  79  and 
294,  and  volume  2,  page  654. 

Mi.  McGregor,  volume  1,  pages  61 
and  80. 

Mr.  Piatt,  Vol.  1,  page  61. 
And  as  to  the  information  to  his  bro- 
ther, Vol.  1,  294. 

Mr.  Smyth,  Vol.  1,  pages  294  and  295. 
It  is  stated  there  were  a  couple  at  Gore 
Bay  (page  80),  Messrs.  Porter  and 
Johnston. 

The  statement  is,  I  continued  my  in- 
vestigations, and  approaches.  I  in- 
formed these  people.  I  did  not  go 
beyond  that. 

We  have  also,  of  course,  the  fact  be- 
yond any  dispute,  corroborated  by  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Crossin.  possibly  to  a 
certain  extent  of  Mr.  Might,  that  he 
deposited  the  $1,500.  That,  of  course, 
is  also  shown  us  by  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Strathy. 

The  Chancellor — There  is  no  man- 
ner of  doubt  that  $1,500  was  deposit- 
ed at  that  time  as  said. 

Mr.  Blake— Yes,  my  Lord,  and  the 
bills,  quantum  valeat.  Ontario  Bank 
bills.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that  what- 
ever. 

And.  I  submit,  my  Lords,  that  the 
court  should  also  come  to  the  conclus- 
ion that  the  $500  actually  produced  at 
the  trial  in  the  bills  which  it  was  stat- 
ed were  received  by  him  were  also  bills 
which  were  handed  to  him  on  the  occa- 
sion of  which  he  speaks. 

My  Lords,  if  he  was  going  to  make 
up  a  story.  I  do  not  think  it  would  he 
such  a  story  as  that  we  have.  And, 
if  he  was  going  to  arrange  for  the  pay- 
ment of  $3,000  and  $1,000  and  $1,000 
subsequently,  it  does  not  strike  me  as 
being  very  likely  that  he  would  have 
given  one-half  of  it  to  Mr.  Frank  Sul- 
livan. It  appears  to  me  strongly  to 
corroborate  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Gamey  that  the  $3,000  was  divided  and 
that  the  $1,000  was  divided,  and  that  he 
gave  specifically  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  carried  out.  It  was  so  easy  for 
him  to  have  said,  and  so  much  more 
difficult  to  have  met  in  evidence,  that 
this  money  was  conveyed  in  this  pecul- 
iar way.  rather  than  that  it  was  given 
on  several  of  the  occasions  when  it  was 
perfectly  plain  Mr.  Stratton  might 
have   handed   it    to   him      while   in     the 
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room,  or  while  in  the  corridor.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Strat- 
ton,  there  was  no  difficulty,  for  ostenta- 
tiously he  answers,  when  he  was  ask- 
ed whether  he  could  have  advanced 
$3,000,  he  said  he  could  have  advanced 
$30,000,  and,  therefore,  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  the  procuring  of  the  money, 
no  difficulty  in  handing  it,  and  Mr. 
Gamey,  in  giving  the  statement  that  he 
did,  must  have  known  that  he  was  sim- 
ply presenting  a  difficulty.  He  did  not 
at  that  time,  and  I  am  not  saying  whe- 
ther Mr.  Myers  would  have  done  it  or 
not — he  did  not  know  that  he  was  deal- 
ing with  a  person  who  gave  instruc- 
tions in  "forgetting."  At  all  events, 
he  was  increasing  the  difficulty  in  the 
way  by  making  the  statement  which  I 
do  not  believe  can  have  been  made  out 
of  whole  cloth.  Much  more  easily,  if 
it  were  manufactured,  to  say  that  the 
money  was  slipped  into  his  pocket  at 
the  time.  I  do  not  think,  looking  at 
the  story  in  all  its  details,  that  your 
Lordships  can  reasonably  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  as  a  whole  a 
manufactured  story,  and  when  we  deal 
with  the  corroborations  that  we  have, 
then,  my  Lords,  I  submit  that  it  may 
reasonably  ba  concluded  that  Mr. 
Gamey's  story  was  true,  that  the  money 
actually  was  paid,  and  paid  for  a  rea- 
son that  in  a  moment,  dealing  with  the 
case  as  it  goes  on,  I  will  submit. 

I  am  not  going,  my  Lords,  to  reiter- 
ate that  which  I  gave  to  the  court  in 
the  morning.  It  comes  in,  of  course, 
your  Lordships  will  understand,  at  this 
branch,  and  I  ask  that  your  Lordships 
will  be  good  enough  to  supplement 
what  I  am  now  saying  by  that  which 
T  have  already  given.  That  is,  the 
various  letters,  the  various  meetings, 
and  all  that,  took  place  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt,  and  which  should  be 
woven  as  much  into  this  branch  of  the 
case  as  that  which  I  was  discussing  be- 
fore the  adjournment. 

Now,  my  Lords,  there  were  no  doubt 
some  general  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Gamey,  it  may  be,  as  early  as  July,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  earlier 
than  the  14th  of  July,  that  seemed  to 
have  been  the  turning  point,  when  the 
petition  was  presented,  and  when  that 
which  was  causing  the  main  trouble,  to 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Gamey,  was  brought 
into  existence.  Some  conversations 
there  were,  but  I  think,  my  Lords,  in 
fairness,  that  that  should  rather  be  at- 
tributed to  the  desire  to  get  a  customs 
smelter,  and  improvements  of  a  kind 
that  would  be  thought  useful  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

I    think    from    the    evidence    of    Mr. 

Conmee  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  it  was 

thought  that  if  he  as  a  Reformer  would 

present  to  the  Government  the  benefit 

of  a  customs  smelter,  and  if  Mr.  Gamey 


as  a  Conservative  would  do  the  same, 
that  there  would  be  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  their  successfully  presenting 
it,  than  if  it  were  merely  presented  from 
one  side  of  politics. 

I  think  that,  fairly  looking  at  what 
Mr.  Conmee  has  said,  and  fairly  look- 
ing at  what  Mr.  Gamey  has  said,  and 
taking  a  common  sense  view  of  it,  that 
that  was  about  all  that  can  be  made 
out  of  this  discussion  in  respect  of  the 
smelter.  That  seemed  to  have  been 
largely  in  th<?  mind  of  both  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  I  am  not  saying  from 
any  selfish  reason. 

I  think,  also  my  Lords,  that  in 
considering  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Gamey  from  the  point  on  that  1  in- 
dicate", about  the  14th  of  July,  your 
Lordships  would  be  erring  if  you.  did 
not  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Gamey  did  desire  to  stand 
in  well  with  all  parties,  and  that  the 
statement  that  he  might  make  at  the 
one  time  to  Mr.  Conmee,  and  those 
of  the  like  stripe  in  politics,  would 
be  different  from  that  which  he  might 
make  to  others.  We  may  have  di- 
vergent statements  made  by  him,  some 
as  a  put-off,  where  he  thought  that 
a  man  was  getting  on  the  scent  of 
what  he  was  really  doing,  a  state- 
ment would  be  made,  and  when  he 
thought  that  .another  person  would  be 
put  off  by  another  statement,  anoth- 
er statement  was  made,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  those  statements  do  not 
agree.  But,  I  think,  my  Lords,  that 
this  word  of  apology  maybe  fairly 
presented,  that,  entering  into  this 
class  of  matter,  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  a  certain  extent  to_  de- 
ceive it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
a  certain  extent  to  keep  in  with  all 
parties,  it  became  necessary  for  him 
therefore  to  make  such  statements  as 
would  disabuse  the  mind  of  those 
who  were  attacking  or  prepared  to 
attack  him  for  the  equivocal  position 
that  he  appeared  to  be  holding.  He 
may  be  blamed  for  it.  but  if  the  story 
is  correct  in  that  this  .all  had  a  purpose, 
then,  my  Lords,  I  think  that  that  pur- 
pose should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion as  an  apology  to  a  certain  extent 
of  what  he  has   done. 

We  have,  therefore,  heard,  without 
doing  more  than  merely  mentioning 
it,  the  extreme  and  urgent  need  of 
the  Government,  the  possibility,  ac- 
cording to  their  information,  of  be- 
ing able  to  touch  Gamey.  according 
to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Conmee  and 
of  Frank  Sullivan,  and  also  Mr.  Strat- 
ton,  the  interview  at  the  Walk-r 
House,  the  proposals  as  to  McGregor 
Island,  and  the  bringing  in  of  Mr. 
Grant,  the  leading  up  to  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth's  statement.  Can  there  be  any 
doubt     but   that   the    Government   ap- 
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proached  Mr.  Gamey.  made  the  pro- 
posal which  resulted  in  the  letter  :.f 
the  ioth  of  September,  and  that  that 
letter,  on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Stratton. 
and  prepared  of  his  motion  ?  Can 
there  be  any  doubt  upon  that  ?  Can 
there  be  any  doubt  but  that  the  cor- 
roboration of  Mr.  Gamey  places  it 
beyond  a  question  ?  He  allowed  him- 
self to  be  approached.  Take  his 
statement.  It  may  be  considered  im- 
material who  approached,  so  long  as 
there  was  the  coming  together,  and 
the  bargain  is  made,  but,  I  submit,  it. 
adds  strength  to  the  intent  of  Mr. 
Gamey  if  we  show  the  advances  came 
from  the  other  side,  and,  coming 
from  the  other  side,  Mr.  Gamey  was 
determined  to  test  how  far  they  would 
go. 

Now,  my  Lords,  at  that  point  it 
seems  to  me  necessary  to  consider 
for  a  moment  the  other  occurrence 
which  Mr.  Gamey  alleges  took  place 
on  this  occasion,  namely,  the  payment 
of  the  money. 

That.  I  think,  stands  out,  and  with- 
out   contradiction,    is    this  :       An    ex- 
treme desire  to  touch  Mr.  Gamey  and 
to    get    his    support.        According    to 
the    evidence    of    Mr.    Sullivan    and    of 
Mr.    Gamey,    and    what   took  place    in 
Mr.    Aylesworth's    office,    a    discussion 
as    to    financial    consideration      going 
to  Mr.  Gamey  at  the  interview  in  Au- 
gust.      There    is   no   doubt   of   that.    I 
am  not  now  stating,  my   Lords,  what 
particular    shape    this    money     consid- 
eration   should    take,    whether    it    was 
McGregor  Island  or  some  other  pro- 
perty,  or    whether   it    ultimately   came 
.  to   a   sum   of  money,   to   be   paid,   but 
there  was  no  question   then   but  what 
there    was    a    financial    consideration, 
distinct     from     the     evidence     of  the 
only    persons    that    could    speak    upon 
it,  and  that  is,  the  testimony     of  Sul- 
livan and  of  Gamey,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent   helped  by   the    testimony   of   Mr. 
Grant,    who    was    brought    in.        They 
desired  to  know   whether  it  was  pos- 
sible to  get  some  money.       Then,  my 
Lords,    made    absolutely    plain    by   the 
statement    of    Mr.    lAylesworth      that 
the    remark      made      by    Mr.      Gamey 
showed  him  that  there  was  money  in 
the    matter.       Now   that  brings   it    up 
to  that  point.       We  also  get  this  fact, 
that    that    money    in    some    shape     or 
form,    having)    been    dealt    with,    and 
having   been    asked    for,    the    want    of 
that    addition    to    what    was    promised 
was    the    means    of    not    getting    that 
letter  in  Mr.  Aylesworth's  office.       He 
did  not  get  it.       He   failed   to   get  it. 
And  he  went  away  with  that. 

Now,  my  Lords,  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  cogent  evidence  in  regard  to 
tnat   is    this  :       The    letter    is    obtain- 


ed, and  a  sum  of  money  is  produced. 
What  altered  the  mind  of  Mr.   Gamey 
from    the    time    that    he    was    in      Mr. 
Aylesworth's  office  ?    What  he  wanted 
was    money.       That    letter   would   not 
be    given    without    it,    and    that    letter 
was    given.        Was    not   the    term    the 
money  ?     Mr.    Gamey    swears    that    it 
was.       No   other    reason    can   be     as- 
signed.      The  fact  of   an  absolute   re- 
fusal   to    (give,    the    [fact    that    money 
had   been   mentioned   from   the   7th  of 
August   up  to  the   ioth   of  September, 
that    they    could    not      obtain    it,    and 
that  that  letter  is  given,  and  finds  its 
way,    by    some    means    or   another,    as 
to    which    I    say   nothing,    at   the    mo- 
ment,  finds  its  way  into  the   office   of 
the      Premier.       What      caused       the 
change  ?     Nothing  to  show     that  Mr. 
Gamey  was   going  to  be  satisfied  un- 
less he  got  the  money,  and  you  have 
therefore  that  strong  circumstance,     a 
letter  that  would  not  be  given  unless 
there   was   money,  and  a  letter  which 
afterwards    was    given,    and    the      only 
one  that   was   seen  about   it   was   Mr. 
Stratton;    and,    with    him,    the    state- 
ment,   "Cannot    you    forget  ?"        Mr. 
Gamey  says   he   does  not   forget,    and 
that   the    money    was    paid,    and     that 
he   received  it,  and  he   deals   with  the 
mode  of  division,  and  the  like. 

There  seems  to  me  at  present  no 
explanation  of  that  which  altered  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Gamey,  unless  it  was 
that  that  term  which  he  had  desired, 
I  am  not  saying  honestly  or  dis- 
honestly, to  fix  the  Government,  or 
anything  else  about  it,  that  was  a  term, 
and  he  gets  the  letter,  he  produces 
$1,500,  it  is  deposited,  and  at  the  lime 
he  states  there  will  be  something  fur- 
ther heard  about  this  before  long. 

Then,  my   Lords,   it   seems   lo    me, 
looking   at    what    took   place,   as    if   it 
went    in    this    way.     These   two    were 
hunting  in  couples,  Frank  Sullivan  and 
his  father.     They  seem  to  have  failed 
in    accomplishing    what    was    desired, 
and    then    they     call     in      Mr.      Grant. 
These     failing,     Mr.      Ayleswortii      is 
called  in,  and  he  failing,  through   Mr. 
Stratton    the    Government    .seems    to 
me   to   have   taken   this   matter   up   it- 
self,  and    it    is    carried    through,    and 
they  get  what  they  desire.     These  cir- 
cumstances are  there,  and    Mr.  Gamey 
merely  furnishes  the  links  connecting 
them  "together,  and  tells  you  you  are 
correct  in  your  conclusions,  what  was 
wanted  was  given,   and   so  the   letter, 
with   all   that   it   covers,  was   supplied. 
Now.  my  Lords.  1  ask  for  that  con- 
sideration which  no  doubt  your  Lord- 
ships  will    give   to   this,   and   to    every 
branch  of  the  case,  to  this  fact.     Mr. 
Sullivan  pretends  to  be  very  much  off, 
disannexes  himself  from  Mr.  Stratton, 
but,  my  Lards,  we  must  not  lose  sjght 
of  this  fact,  that  Mr.   Frank  Sullivan 
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was  the  first  person  that  brought  .Mr. 
Gamey  and  Mr.  Stratton  together. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  on  that  day  in 
September  he  introduces  them. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  as  he  was 
in  at  the  beginning,  Mr.  Sullivan  was 
in  at  the  death,  and  the  day  before  the 
meeting  of  the  House  he  says  to  Mr. 
Stratton,  "I  do  not  think  that  fellow 
Gamey  is  going  to  support  you.1' 
Between  those  two  individuals  we 
have  also  two  matters  that  to  my 
mind  are  very  potent.  The  one  is 
that  meeting  where  they  are  discus- 
sing the  Noble  rake-off  and  seeing 
whether  they  cannot  obtain  that  this 
year,  and  it  is  known  that  Noble  is  in 
the  Buildings,  it  is  feared 
that  Noble  may  get  from  the 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Bastedo,  the 
rights  in  respect  of  which 
these  gentlemen  expected  to  get,  or 
Sullivan  expected  to  get  what  he  calls 
a  rake-off,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  says  to 
Mr.  Myers,  the  Secretary  of  the  Min- 
ister, go  up  to  Mr.  Bastedo  and  tell 
him  not  to  make  arrangements  with 
Mr.  Noble  until  he  hears  from  Mr. 
Gamey,  he  has  an  interest  in  it,  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

Your  Lordships  will  find  that  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  of  very  consid- 
erable  moment    in    Mr.    Gamey's   evi 
dence,    vol.    I,   pages    156-7-8. 

Then  the  letters  your  Lordships 
have,  February  20th,  and  27th,  which 
have  to  do  with  this  matter,  and  wouid 
be  merely  an  explanation  of  it. 

Then,  my  Lords,  Sullivan's  evi- 
dence, volume  3,  pages  1326  and  1327, 
and  then  Mr.  Myers'  evidence,  volume 
6,  pages   2176-77  and   78. 

So  that  we  have  not  only  the  initial 
transaction,  and  the  final  transaction, 
but  also  that  incident  coupled  with 
the  other  matters  throwing  some 
light  upon  this  I  submit,  that  Mr. 
Frank  Sullivan  gets  Mr.  Ford  to  pre- 
pare this  material  document  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  and  which 
1    need   not   go   over   again. 

Then,  my  Lords,  with  the  let- 
ters that  have  taken  place, 
is  it  possible  to  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  Mr.  Sullivan  was 
working  in  this  matter  ?  Mr.  Sulli- 
van did  know  of  what  was  going  on. 
Mr.  Sullivan  did  keep  himself  en  rap- 
port with  Mr.  Stratton,  and  that  the 
whole  of  this  was  as  Mr.  Gamey  has 
presented  to  us, an  arrangement  where- 
by Mr.  Stratton  and  Mr.  Frank  Sulli- 
van were  working  together  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  this  object. 

I  ask  your  Lordships  to  consider, 
not  only  the  letter.  if  I  may 
say  a  word  upon  that  after- 
wards— the  letters  and  the  state- 
ments, but  make  a  complete  mat- 
ter of  this,  the  letters  and  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  D.  A.  Jones,  showing 
that  he  was  working  on  the  same  lines 


as  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan,  and  that  as 
they  appeared  to  have  succeeded  so 
well  in  regard  to  the  Constituency  of 
Manitoulin,  they  thought  that  they 
would  see  what  they  could  do  with  the 
Sault  and  Algoma,  and  your  Lord- 
ships will  bear  in  mind  that,  while  it 
was  thought  that  as  to  one  of  those 
constituencies  something  might  be 
done,  that  as  to  the  other  there  would 
be  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  touching 
the  member,  but  it  was  all  part  and 
parcel  of  one  arrangement,  the  same 
interests-  the  same  results,  the  same 
means  used,  in  and  through  Mr.  Frank 
Sullivan,  to:  touch  these  constituencies, 
so  as  to  increase  the  strength  and 
power  of  the  Government.  They 
were  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the 
one,  so  they  wanted  to  go  on  with  this 
other  deal  which  was  referred  to. 
What  other  meaning  can  be  given  ? 
Your  Lordships  will  remember  that 
the  letters  to  the  same  purport  by  the 
one,  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan,  who  ex- 
plains away — foolishly  explains  away, 
explains  away  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
the  court  cannot  give  credence  to  his 
statement,  and,  so  far  as  Mr.  Jones  is 
concerned,  with  which  I  shall  deal  a 
little  further  on.  he  admits  that,  as  we 
have  succeeded  in  getting  one  consti- 
tuency, we  were  to  go  on  and  to  try 
and  get  the  others.  What  I  said 
when  I  opened  with  this  branch  of  the 
case,  about  the  writing  of  letters,  to 
see  the  other  Departments,  to  do  busi- 
ness with  him,  and  so  on,  that  I  ask 
your  Lordships  to  take  into  this 
branch  of  the  case,  and  to  deal  with  it. 
as  if  I  were  doing  it  now,  but  I  do 
submit,  my  Lords,  that  a  flood  of  light 
is  thrown  upon  this  by  Mr.  D.  A. 
Jones,  who  advises,  with  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Smith,  who  is  the  General  Secre- 
tary, to  find  whether  this  can  be  car- 
ried out.  It  is  not  to  be  done,  pos- 
sibly I  should  call  attention  to  that — 
it  cannot  be  done  without  money.  He 
approaches  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  and 
asks  him,  and  he  does  no  deny  it.  Can 
you  pay  not  only  the  expenses,  but  a 
handsome  sum  for  what  ?  You,  a 
Conservative,  and  as  a  Conservative 
can  get  into  the  secrets  of  the  Conser- 
vatives- are  to  endeavor  in  and  through 
your  position  to  get  at  the  secrets  in 
respect  of  these  two  constituencies, 
worm  yourself  in.  be  guilty  of  the 
base  treachery  of  being  friendly  with 
them,  get  at  their  secrets,  and  pop  or 
pass  that  on  to  me,  and  I  will  turn  it 
into  money.  That  is  the  base  pro- 
posal that  he  makes,  and  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Smith  answers  that  that  can  be 
done,  and  can  be  done  lawfully,  and 
that  the  money  can  be  supplied,  and 
that  the  money  will  be  supplied. 

They  were,  therefore,  prepared  to 
employ  Mr.  Gamey,  not  only  as  the 
one  to  sell  his  own  constituency,  but 
to  make  use  of  that  position  which  he 
occupied  for  the  purpose  of  endeavor- 
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ing  to  procure  such  information  as  will 
add  further  seats  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  admit,  my  Lords,  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  contradiction  as  to  days, 
and  as  to  times,  and  that  it  would  be, 
if  it  were  necessary,  almost  impossible 
to  say  what  were  the  dates  as  between 
the  oth,  the  ioth  and  the  nth  of  Sep- 
tember. 

But,  whatever  may  be  said  upon 
that,  my  Lords,  I  think  that  the  state- 
ment that  there  was  the  meeting  on 
the  9th  September  is  absolutely  con- 
troverted by  the  unshaken  testimony 
of  Mr.  R.  J.  Armstrong,  entirely  a  dis- 
interested party,  who  swears,  having 
obtained  information  that  was  abso- 
lute, that  he  was  with  Mr.  Gamey  at 
the  Exhibition,  met  him  about  9 
o'clock  or  a  little  after,  near  Simp- 
son's, and  agreed  to  meet  him  at  the 
Fair  Grounds  at  io,  which  was  done, 
and  they  did  not  separate  until  about 
I  o'clock.  Whatever  difficulties  there 
may  be  in  solving  the  question  of  time, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  case  of  my 
learned  friend  absolutely  fails  in  show- 
ing that  there  was  a  meeting  in  Sep- 
tember. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  9th  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  Your 
Lordship  has  the  Exhibits,  79  and  80, 
and  the  check,  and  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Armstrong   upon   that. 

Then,  as  to  the  itih  of  September, 
the  so-called  alibi  of  Mr.  Stratton's  is 
certainly  very  weak.  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's evidence,  which  your  Lordships 
had  so  recently  before  you,  shakes  en- 
tirely the  statement  made  and  goes 
quite  as  far  as  there  is  any  necessity 
for  Mr.  Gamey  to  go,  in  showing  that 
•t  was  quite  possible  with  ten  minutes 
here  and  ten  minutes  there,  for  him  to 
have  handed  over  $3,000,  or  $30,000,  to 
him,  and  that  without  anybody  knowing 
it.  I  doubt  much  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  solve  the  question  here  upon 
the  evidence  as  to  the  9th,  ioth  or  nth 
of  September,  further  than  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Com- 
mission, and  that  would  be  simply  that 
there  was  sufficient  time.  The  defence 
says  on  the  9th  it  could  not  possibly 
have  been.  There  was  ample  time  on 
the  latter  days  for  Mr.  Stratton  to  have 
handed  this  money  to  Mr.  Gamey  or 
to  some  person  for  him.  The  outcome 
of  it  all  is  the  money  is  there  and  ob- 
tained in  the  way  indicated.  Very 
strong  evidence  was  given  by  the  cab 
drivers.  My  learned  friend  seemed  to 
feel  that  that  was  so,  because  he  an- 
swered it  by  stating,  your  Lordships 
permitting  it.  there  will  be  rebuttal  evi- 
dence given.  We  must  take  for  grant- 
ed that  that  proved  to  be  impossible, 
for  no  such  evidence  has  been  adduc- 
t  d,  and  the  test'mony  1  f  these  witnesses 
stands   there    absolutely,   and    thev   ne- 


gative  completely   the   story     that     is 
told. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  from 
till  that  we  have  heard  from  Mr. 
Gamey,  from  Mr.  Sullivan,  from  D.  A. 
Jones,  from  Alexander  Smith,  that 
there  was  money  in  the  air,  and  money 
discussed,  and  money  offered,  and 
money  wanted,  and  plenty  of  money, 
from  $3,000  to  $30,000,  and  it  is  a 
strange  thing  if,  with  plenty  of  money 
going  and  people  needing  it,  none  of 
that  money  got  home. 

My  learned  friend  calls  attention  to 
Frank  Sullivan's  evidence,  volume  3, 
page  1 186,  line  29,  the  fact  that  Gamey 
stated  he  wanted  to  get  some  deal 
through  right  away,  as  he  was  hard  up. 
He  wanted  to  get  a  deal  through  if  he 
could  to  get  a  little  money. 

Then,  my  Lords,  I  say  is  it  not  ask- 
ing too  much  to  ask  that  your  Lord- 
ships should  permit  the  Government  to 
disannex  itself  from  the  means  used 
to  accomplish  these  purposes  ?  I  re- 
fer, of  course,  specially  to  Frank  Sul- 
livan in  that  matter,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end.  That  expression,  my 
Lords,  "That  that  fellow  will  not  sup- 
port the  Government  after  all,"  is  at 
volume  3,  my  Lords,  page  1232.  I 
gave  the  expression  without  giving  the 
volume. 

Your  Lordships  must  not  forget  also 
that  which  struck  me,  and  I  may  as 
well  deal  with  it  in  speaking  of  the 
evidence  of  Frank  Sullivan,  the  extra- 
ordinary statement  that  is  going  up 
and  down  amongst  the  departments  or 
the  offices,  if  you  keep  your  eyes  and 
ears  open  you  can  pick  up  information 
which  through  the  offices  of  the  mem 
bers  of  the  Legislature  you  can  turn 
into  money. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  how- 
ever,  I   shall  deal   with   in  a  moment. 

I  do  not  want  either  that  your  Lord- 
ships shall  pass  over  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Arthur,  the  defendant's  witness,  S'.vs 
Captain  Sullivan  told  him  in  the  end 
of  August  that  Gamey  was  going  to 
support  the  Government,  and  he  added, 
I  was  aware  that  Gamey  had  the  pat- 
ronage, it  was  pretty  generally  knovvi. 
I  just  mention  that  in  support  of  the 
statement,  my  Lords,  that  all  these 
men  were  working  in  together.  Cap- 
tain Sullivan,  Frank  Sullivan,  D.  A. 
Jones,  Alexander  Smith  and  R.  A. 
Grant.  They  had  the  one  great  obiect 
in  view,  and  that  was  to  sustain  Dy 
some  means  or  another  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Your  Lordships  will  not  forget 
either,  upon  that  point,  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Conmee,  who  throws  light  on  the 
subject,  showing  that  just  the  same 
means  were  being  used  to  work 
through    Mr.    Gamey   for  Algoma   ind 
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the  Sault  as  in  respect  of  his  own  seat. 
Mr.  Conmee  mentions  that  as  a  fact.  I 
gave  your  Lordships  the  page,  but  I 
did  not  comment  upon  it.  Mr.  Con- 
mee says  that  Mr.  Gamey  asked  him  if 
the  protest  would  be  pressed  agaimt 
him  in  view  of  his  being  a  supporter.  I 
told  him  it  would  not.  I  told  this  to 
Mr.  Stratton.  I  told  it  to  Mr.  Grant. 
I  then  asked  for  information  as  to  the 
Sault,  Algoma,  and  what  could  be  done 
there. 

Then,  my  Lords,  a  word  about  the 
evidence  of  Frank  Sullivan.      We  seem 
to  have  there,  my  Lords,  the  evidence 
of    a    man    absolutely    reckless    of   the 
truth.      You  may  say,  a  man  filled  with 
deceit.      In  his  letters,  in  his  evidence, 
and   in  the   absolute   shamelessness   in 
the  way  in  which  he  gave  his  testimony, 
seemed  to  be  an  outrage  on  decency. 
A  bold,  hardened  sinner.       I  do     not 
know,  my  Lords,  that  he  would  have 
given  that  evidence     as  he  did  if     the 
matter  were  only  his  own,  but  it  seem- 
ed to   me  that   he   went  into  the  box 
determined  absolutely  to  say  whatever 
he  thought  was  necessary  to  protect  his 
master  in  this  matter,  and  that  is  Mr. 
Stratton,       to      shield — to      make      a 
case       to       shield.       The       absolute 
dishonesty.      He      only      wants      Mr. 
Gamey  to  be  a  friend  of  the  Govern- 
ment because  of  the  use  he  can  make 
of  him.     He  says  that  distinctly.     His 
endorsement  in  the  department  is  worth 
money.     Therefore,   so  far  as  he  him- 
self is  concerned,  there  is  no  language 
that  would  be  too  strong  for  the  un- 
necessary display  of  untruthfulness,  and 
of  wickedness,  in  the  way  of  carrying 
on  his  work  that  he  gives  to  us.     He 
has  not  the  excuse  or  apology  of  Mr. 
Gamey,  that  he  had  a  matter  to  carry 
out  of  the  kind  which  Mr.  Gajney  said 
he  had,  but   unblushing,     wilful     lying 
seems  to  be  that  which  without     any 
great  remorse  he.  gave  out,  seemed  to 
smile  at  me  because  I  thought  it  was 
not  according  to  good  manners,  that  I 
did  not  know  anything  about  the  mode 
in  which  a  Government  should  be  car- 
ried on,  or  the  great  advantage  of  be- 
ing a   clerk  in  a   department,   able   to 
pick   up     knowledge  which     a   willing 
bought  member  would  make  of  money's 
worth  to  him.     His  story  seems  to  me 
to  be  very  absurd.  Possibly  your  Lord- 
ships  noted   at  the   time     his   remark, 
"Our  man,"  for  instance,  which  he  had 
the   hardihood   to   say   he   intended   to 
mean  his  father. 

The  Chancellor  :  Hardly  respectful, 
was  it  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  Hardly  respectful,  my 
Lord.  But  smells  strongly  of  Frank 
Sullivan  for  all  that,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  struck  me  th^y 
did  not  make  much  profit  out  of  the 
numerous    things    Frank    Sullivan    said 


he  could  get.  They  never  came  to 
anything  apparently.  They  were  the 
phantoms  that  were  being  pursued. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  The 
devil  sometimes  does  not  reward  his 
children,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  We  have  no  evi- 
dence on  that  point. 

Mr.  Blake  :  No,  my  Lord.  We  have 
no  evidence  except  the  facts  in  this 
case. 

1  do  not  think  I  need  trouble  the 
court,  but  I  have  a  summation  here  of 
the  various  matters.  I  just  note  pages 
1,187  and  1,200,  volume  3.  Then  1,188, 
the  McGregor  Island  deal,  and  all  the 
statements  that  were  made. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  whole  affair 
about  those  islands  seems  to  be  in  ut- 
ter confusion  upon  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Blake  :  It  is  very  difficult. 
Really  the  only  thing  we  have  upon 
that  that  is  standing  ground  is  that 
there  was  a  McGregor  Island  that  had 
long  been  in  dispute  between  the  Pro- 
vince and  the  Dominion. 

The  Chancellor  :  Apparently  good 
property,  and  they  were  trying  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Blake  :  And  nothing  came  of  it. 
I  only  present  it,  my  Lords,  in  this 
way  :  That  it  showed  from  the  very 
initiation  that,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Sullivan,  he  wanted  that 
Gamey  should  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  some  financial  profit,  and 
that  Gamey  was  there  apparently  in  or- 
der to  get  a  financial  profit.  This  is 
one  of  the  means  that  was  presented. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  wanted  to  use 
Mr.  Gamey  for  that,  and  Mr.  Gamey 
apparently  was  willing  to  be  used,  to 
all  appearance,  whether  truly  or  not 
one  does  not  know. 

Mr.  Blake  :  To  all  appearance,  but  I 
do  not  think  particularly  in  regard  to 
McGregor  Island;  it  might  be  Sable 
Island,  or  anything  else. 
.  The  Chancellor  :  Any  good  thing 
in    sight,    they    say. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Yes.  my  Lord;  but  the 
timber  on  it  was  not  as  good  as  sup- 
posed. 

There  was  one  thing,  my  Lords,  I 
think,  I  should  call  attention  to,  and 
that  is,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gamey, 
of  the  proposed  plot  against  the  Gov- 
ernment to  concoct  a  story. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  the  Cross- 
in   factory  business  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  Yes  my  Lord.  Page 
1,227.  I  pass  over  a  good  many 
marked  passages.  I  do  not  want  to 
encumber  this  too  much,  but  that  did 
stand  out,  to  my  mind,  for  this  rea- 
son :  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Suillvan 
that  it  was  a  plot.  It  was  stated 
absolutely  by  Mr.  Sullivan  that  Mr. 
Gamey  offered  to  pay  him  $2,000  (your 
Lordships  will  find  this  at  page  i,2_'7 
and  then  pages  1,276-7). 
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Now.  my  Lords,  although  he  states 
that,  and  he  states  that  they  were  to 
meet  in  tlie  piano  factors  that  plot 
in  regard  to  the  Government  being 
the  main  thing,  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle word  said  about  it.  It  cannot 
be  said,  my  Lords,  that  that  is  cov- 
ered over  by  general  statements  that 
were  made,  and  the  like,  because  a 
specific  sum  was  mentioned,  $2,000. 
Mr.  Gamey  was  to  pay  Mr.  Sullivan 
$2,000,  and  they  were  to  go  to  the 
piano  factory  to  arrange  it.  and  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  there  was 
not  a  word  said  about  it.  That 
seemed  to  me,  however,  one  of  the 
matters  that  showed  how  utterly  and 
absolutely  reckless  the  witness  was. 
All  through  there  are  the  minor  mat- 
ters of  discrepancy,  but  such  as  that 
which  I  have  mentioned  seemed  to 
show  how  absolutely  prepared  he  was 
out  of  whole  cloth  to  make  his  state- 
ment. 

Then  the  passage  that  I  refer  to, 
my  'Lords,  is  1,393.  when  he  was 
showing  what  he  could  do.  Anybody 
up  around  the  Parliament  Buildings 
who  kept  their  eyes  and  ears  open 
could  find  this  out.  This  is  proved 
in  connection  with  the  Government. 
(Page  1,393) 

The  Chancellor  :  That  yon  do 
not  think  is  part  of  his  untruth?  That 
is  oart  of  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  That,  my  Lord.  I 
think,  is  giving  the  prisoner  the  ben- 
efit  of   the    doubt. 

The  Chancellor  :  There  are  some 
little   spots   still   left  of  good  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  No,  my  Lord,  some 
little  spots  of  dark,  because  any  man 
who  goes  up  there  has  a  clerk  for 
the  purpose   of  doing  the  work. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  is  his  credi- 
bility I  am  speaking  of.  Some  lit- 
tle   spots   of   credibility  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  Yes.  my  Lord.  Tho 
leper  seems  to  have  those.  But,  as  to 
the  other,  my  Lords,  it  simply  shows 
to  my  mind  a  baser  mind,  because 
your  Lordships  will  remember  with 
what  effrontery  he  told  us,  as  if  it 
was  a  mode  of  adding  to  your  in- 
come in  the  Parliament  Buildings, 
that  your  eyes  and  cars  should  be 
open  to  pick  up  information  that  you 
can  use  by  virtue  of  a  friendly  mem- 
ber. 

Then,  my  Lords.  T  think  also  I 
should  call  the  attention  of  the  court 
to  the  fact  of  the  very  large  num- 
ber of  contradictions  (I  do  not  go 
into  those")  between  Mr.  Sullivan  and 
the  three  young  men  that  were  at  the 
piano  factory.  One  mass  of  contra- 
dictions there.  Then.  my  Lords, 
take  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  prin- 
cipal one.  Mr.  Sullivan  denied  fiat 
he    told    Mr.      Gamey    that      Stratton 


would  pay  over  the  rest  of  the  money. 
Now,  my  Lords,  that  is  absolutely  de- 
nied by  the  four.  See  pages  727.  836, 
881  and  514.  And  then  Mr.  Sulli- 
van's statements,  page  1,295,  volume 
3 — his   absolute  denial. 

Then  he  says  that  he  never  stated 
that  if  the  Opposition  got  onto  these 
things  we  would  never  be  able  to 
hold  our  own  in  the  three  norths. 
That  is  Sullivan,  the  same  volume, 
pages  1.298  and  1,299.     He  denies  that. 

Now,  these  three  witnesses  at  pages 
728,  784  and  885  say  absolutely  that 
he  did.  Then  his  mode  of  giving 
evidence,  letters  he  guesses  he  de- 
stroyed (page  1.315).  Then  he  states 
at  page  1.289  that  he  did  not  swear 
positively  that  if  Mr.  Stratton  kicks, 
will  give  him  back  his  money  and 
say  it  was  only  security.  .All  the 
others  emphatically  declare  that  he 
did  say  that,  pages  724,  837.  886  and 
518.  There  was  a  mass  of  discrepan- 
cies. I  only  call  attention  to  these 
which  are  of  importance,  the  princi- 
pal matters.  T  only  refer  to  them, 
my  Lords,  as  being  illustrative,  not 
by  any  means  exhaustive,  and  are  in 
request    of    matters    of    moment. 

Another  one  that  he  thought,  of 
course,  would  tell  against  the  Govern- 
ment. This  is  the  last  I  will  trouble 
the  court  with,  pages  1.296  and  1.297, 
denies  saying  we  have  just  got  them 
(that  is  the  Government)  where  we 
want  them.  The  three  witnesses  at 
pages  724.  834.  881.  state  that  he  did 
make  that  statement. 

I  do  not  go  into  the  details,  but 
I  ask  the  court  to  note  the  discrep- 
ancies existing  between  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Stratton  and  Mr.  Aylesworth 
and  Mr.  Stratton  and  Mr.  Hammond. 
Also  the  statement  of  Mr.  Cavers, 
volume  7,  page  2.760.  Of  course.  I 
am  not  now  dealing  with  the  small 
matters, the  ins  and  the  outs,  and 
these  days  that  have  been  referred 
to.  but  in  regard  to  these  matters 
which  are  vital,  main  points  in  the 
case.  And  it  is  to  be  observed.  I 
think,  that  in  those  statements,  quite 
apart  from  the  unimpeachable  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Aylesworth  and  Mr. 
Hammond,  and  the  like,  the  circum-— 
stances  show  the  story  of  these  gen- 
tlemen in  correct,  and  negatives  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Stratton.  I 
do  not  say  anthing  more,  my  Lords, 
about  the  local  overseer.  I  have 
called    attention    to   his    letter. 

The  Chancellor  :  Who  is  the  local 
overseer  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  J.  F.  Boyd.  Certainly, 
if  we  are  at  all  dealing  with  the  ad- 
ministrative part  of  the  Governnn-iH 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  very 
much  to  be  deplored,  if  the  people 
who    are    so    largely    responsible    for 
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carrying  out  the  details  of  the  work- 
ing, should  be  educated  in  the  way 
that  is  indicated  by  a  letter  which 
reads,  and  as  to  which  there  is  not 
the  slightest  shadow  of  reproof;  one 
of  the  strange  matters  connected  with 
this  this  investigation  is,  that,  al- 
though these  things  which  appear  to 
outsiders  to  be  very  dishonest,  to  be 
a  very  outrageous  way  of  dealing 
with  these  matters,  in  which  we  are 
all  interested,  there  should  not  be  a 
word  of  remonstrance,  a  letter  calling 
attention  to  the  impropriety 

a  letter  calling  attention  to  the  im- 
propriety, but  these  that  appear  to  me, 
my  Lord,  to  be  rank  parasites-  begot- 
ten of  surrounding  corruption,  are  al- 
lowed simply  to  batten  and  grow  fat 
on  the  public,  without  a  word  being 
said  in  deprecation  of  what  they  are 
doing. 

I  did  not  refer  to  the  Wilson  episode. 
It  was  peculiar,  people  who  were  want- 
ed should  have  not  taken  a  journey  for 
53  years,  and  that  they  should  make 
up  their  mind  that  they  would  like  to 
visit  Buffalo,  and  fly  over  into  Ro- 
chester, and  side-track  into  some 
smaller  place,  and  pulled  up,  don't 
know  why  they  went  there,  or  how 
they  came  back.  It  is  all  very  pecu- 
liar, but  it  may  be  all  right. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  only  to  say 
that  if  the  story  of  Mr.  Gamey  is  cor- 
rect, so  far  as  the  initiation  of  this 
matter  was  concerned,  if  he  really  had 
it  in  his  mind,  that  great  wrongs  were 
being  done,  and  that  he  should  be  the 
means  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  it,  and  thereby  intending  to 
end  it.  He  had  received,  whatever  the 
members  of  the  Government  may  joc- 
ularly say  about  it — the  subjects  of  this 
Province  look  upon  it  still  as  a  great 
trust  from  the  electors  of  Manitou- 
lin.  He  thought  he  should  fasten  the 
guilt  on  those  who  asked  him  to  be 
recreant  to  his  trust-  and  hand  the 
constituency  over  to  others  in  breach 
of  that  trust,  a  trust  solemnly  given  to 
him  by  Conservatives,  which  was  to  be 
the  means  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gramme of  his  betraying  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  Liberals,  to  enable  them, 
by  this  instrumentality  to  defeat  Mr. 
Gamey's  party.  My  Lords,  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  any  answer 
to  that  to  say  there  were  not  many 
matters  in  the  Manitoulin  constitu- 
ency which  were  matters  of  politics, 
and  seek  thus  to  apologize  for  the  act. 
It  is  clear  that  there  was  the  distinct 
policy,  as  claimed  by  the  Conservatives, 
that  too  much  of  the  property  of  the 
Province  was  being  granted  in  large 
concessions  to  speculators,  that  it  was 
made  easy  to  them  to  obtain-  without 
reasonable  consideration, immense  con- 
cessions, and  to  grow  wealthy  upon 
them  ;  while  the  settler  and  the  in- 
dividual        were       so        discriminated 


against  that  they  were  mere  cyphers  in 
the  country. 

Now,  my  Lords,  outside  of  these 
matters,  which  had  to  do  especially 
with  the  constituency,  there  were  the 
usual  differences  of  opinion,  and  that 
those  were  substantial,  my  Lords,  is 
absolutely  clear  from  the  fact  that 
they  furnished  for  many  months,  for 
many  weeks,  at  all  events,  for  some 
months,  a  campaign  as  between  the 
rival  parties,  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Reformers.  My  Lords,  if  it  was  only 
a  matter  of  sentiment,  a  man  is  justi- 
fied in  having  that  sentiment  regarded, 
and,  whether  sentimental  or  not,  it  was 
a  contest  openly  fought  apparently- 
fought  to  the  extreme  apparently,  in 
which,  as  to  local  matters,  as  to  Pro- 
vincial matters,  and  as  to  matters  of 
sentiment,  ruling  in  these  two  parties, 
the  one  thought  that  they  should  suc- 
ceed, the  other  thought  that  they 
should  fail,  the  differences  were  con- 
sidered by  the  two  parties  to  be  of 
vital  moment,  and  on  this  basis  the 
conflicts  were  carried  on. 

Now-  my  Lords,  this  is  the  last  re- 
ference I  will  trouble  the  Commission- 
ers with  as  to  evidence.  Upon  the 
close  of  the  examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses, which  were  called,  the  Mani- 
toulin group,  my  Lords,  the  Manitou- 
lin witnesses,  numbering  18,  I  did  not 
think  there  was  any  case  there  shown 
from  which  your  Lordships  could  be 
reasonably  asked  to  conclude  that  any- 
one there,  unless  it  were  the  individ- 
ual here  and  there  on  the  island  with 
whom  there  might  have  been  a  little 
private  talk,  and  there  were  some  three 
of  those,  I  think-  but  that  understood, 
firstly,  that  Mr.  Gamey  was  a  Conser- 
vative, secondly,  that  he  was  put  for- 
ward by  the  convention  as  a  Conser- 
vative, thirdly,  that  he  abused  roundly 
the  Ross  Government,  fourthly,  that 
he  wanted  that  they  should  be  ousted, 
and  that  Mr.  Whitney  should  be 
brought  into  power.  The  whole  con- 
census of  opinion  from  beginning  to 
end  showed  that.  Of  course,  my 
Lords,  a  man  that  would  say  that  he 
would  not  support  a  good  measure  in 
case  the  Government  that  he  was  op- 
posed to  brought  it  in-  would  be  a  man 
that  would  be  put  on  the  shelf  at  once 
as  being  absolutely,  an  impracticable 
man.  Mr.  Gamey,  as  Mr.  McDou- 
gall  says,  stated  that  he  would  support 
such  measures.  But,  on  cross-exam- 
ination that  same  witness  says  that  he 
roundly  denounced  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment, he  appealed  to  put  out  the  Ross 
Government,  he  was  directly  opposed 
to  it.  He  says  himself,  I  did  not  want 
him  to  resign,  I  wanted  him  to  sup- 
port the  Ross  Government,  and  as  a 
Reformer.  I  am  not  going  to  trouble 
the  court  by  going  into  the  evidence 
of  these  18  witnesses.  The  next  was 
William  John  Berry.  The  appeal  was 
to  turn  out  the  Ross   Government,  and 
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most  decidedly  lie  was  not  persuaded 
to  change  his  vote  by  anything  he 
said.  He  said  he  was  sufficifntly  in- 
dependent to  vote  for  any  good  meas- 
ure, no  matter  from  whom  it  came. 
Another  witness,  John  Scott,  never 
heard  anyone  score  more  heartily  the 
Ross  Government.  He  proclaimed 
that  the  Whitney  Government  was  go- 
ing to  get  in.  That  was  the  posi- 
tion. I  was  right.  There  were  18 
witnesses  examined.  Then  there  was 
W.  J.  Brookes,  who  was  the  last  of 
these  witnesses.  1  do  not  know 
whether  your  Lordships  would  care  to 
have  the  page. 

The  Chancellor  :  Oh,  no,  their  evid- 
ence is  short. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  It  was 
from  the  6th  witness  examined,  to  the 
23rd  witness  in  the  number,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  evidence  of  these  eighteen 
witnesses  appears  to  me  to  show  that 
Mr.  Gamey  was  brought  forward  and 
ran  as  a  Conservative,  that  he  de- 
nounced the  Ross  Government,  said 
nothing  good  of  it.  desired  the  return 
of  Mr.  Whitney,  who  is  to  be  the  new 
Premier,  that  if  good  measures  were 
brought  up  he  would  support  them,  no 
matter  by  what  Government  intro- 
duced, that  he  was  going  to  work  for 
the  people  of  Manitoulin. 

1  refer  specially  to  the*  evidence  of 
W.  J.  Brook,  No.  23.  He  speaks  ;.s 
strongly  as  anyone,  but  not  a  witness 
shown  my  Lord,  to  have  been 
changed  in  his  vote.  They  knew  thai 
he  was  a  Conservative,  and  while 
strongly  opposing  the  Government  in 
power,  he  made  use  of  such  expres- 
sions as  to  measures  as  any  person 
would  in  a  constituency,  and  knew 
that  they  simply  amounted  to  this,  if 
good  measures  are  brought  in,  I  will 
support  them,  but  you  know  where 
I  am,  I  have  come  out  as  a  Conserva- 
tive, you  are  to  sustain  me  as  a  Con- 
servative, I  am  going  in  as  a  Conser- 
vative, and  I  will  stick  as  a  Conserva- 
tive, to  oust  the  Ross  Government, 
and    to   bring    in    Whitney. 

Then  your  Lordships  will  remember 
there  were  a  number  of  witnesses 
that  were  put  in  from  W.  J.  Hearst 
onwards,  who  contradict,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  statement  of  the  witness- 
es that  have  been  examind  for  the 
other  side,  and  to  present  very 
strongly  the  fact  that  the  matters 
which  were  presented  as  in  favor  of 
the  defendant  were  matters  that  were 
not  and  could  not  have  been  .Men- 
tioned, or  that  they  would  have  heard 
them.  They  strengthen  very  much 
the  position  taken  by  us.  Not  an  ex- 
pression in  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
that  he  was  appealing  as  an  indepen- 
dent, and  your  Lordships  will  bear  in 
mind  in  matters  of  this  kind,  where 
the  ipsissima  verba  cannot  be  pretend- 
ed to  be   presented,  that   a   statement 


that  one  man  might  consider  would 
be  a  show  of  independence,  another 
man  would  assert,  why,  there  is  noth- 
ing independent  about  that,  if  the 
measure  that  is  brought  in  is  abso- 
lutely right,  you  would  be  a  dishonest 
man  if  you  did  not  support  it. 

Now,  these  men  were  at  these  meet- 
ings, some  of  them  at  the  same  and 
others  at  other  meetings,  and  they 
say  from  beginning  to  end  that  .Mr. 
Gamey  was  a  straight  Conservative 
candidate,  present  at  the  Convention, 
and  put  up  as  such,  and  my  Lords, 
we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
in  this  constituency  there  was  a  tri- 
angular fight,  because  we  had  an  in- 
dependent; Air.  Gamey  would  be  very 
foolish  indeed  to  have  stated  that  he 
was  the  Independent,  for  he  might 
have  lost  many  votes,  and  could  not 
have  gained  any.  The  real  true  inde- 
pendent was  there  running  distinctly 
as  an  independent.  They  give  the 
general  statement  that  there  was  noth- 
ing there  from  which  you  could  ha  re 
gathered  that  conclusion,  and  they 
give  the  language  of  Mr.  Gamey 
which  certainly  very  strongly  sus- 
tained the  large  bulk  if  not  virtually 
the  entire  evidence  upon  it,  that  as  a 
Conservative  he  was  brought  out,  he 
ran,  nobody  was  deceived,  and  it  was 
perfectly  evident  that  if  he  had  been 
successful  the  result  would  have  been 
a  vote  to  change  the  Government,  and 
to  bring  Whitney  in. 

I  may  say,  my  Lord,  just  one  word, 
before  I  close,  upon  this  piano  evi- 
dence. It  is  for  the  Commissioners 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  upon  tint, 
if  they  take  it  up,  but  it  did  seen1,  to 
me  that  they  were  young  men,  hon- 
est and  upright,  and  gave  their  testi- 
mony clearly.  It  did  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  anything  against  the  evidence 
of  these  men,  but  rather  in  a  general 
way  to  be  in  their  favor,  that  they 
did  not  remember  everything  that 
had  taken  place.  Your  Lordships  will 
easily  understood  how  that  would 
be.  Here         was         a        statement 

made,  and  the  mind  of  one  was  dwel- 
ling especially  upon  that,  and  ;ts  they 
could  not  take  notes,  and  as  they 
would  be  compelled  in  a  day 
or  two  it  might  be  t'">  $ive 
out  what  they  had  taken  in.  one  might 
be  endeavoring  to  think  and  get  fixed 
in  his  mind  a  matter  of  moment,  while 
some  other  portion  of  the  conversation 
might  be  taking  plaoe. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  I  suppose  we  can 
draw  on  our  old  friend  Paley.  Mr. 
Blake,  and  his  statement  of  the  four 
Gospels  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  Yes.  my  Lord.  After 
what  his  Lordship,  the  Chief  Justice 
says,  I  need  not  say  anything  further. 
It  is  a  matter  of  every  day  note,  bv 
those  that  are  accustomed  to  deal  with 
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evidence,  that  while  the  manufactured 
story  tallies  exactly,  the  story  which  is 
not  manufactured  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain differences. 

It  is  of  course  for  their  Lordships 
the  Commissioners  to  determine  wheth- 
er, on  the  whole  case,  including  all  that 
passed  on  the  part  of  all  these  that 
\$l>re  in  the  immediate  centre,  and  those 
that  were  outside,  whether  Mr.  Gamey, 
as  a  straight  Conservative,  was  not  jus- 
tified in  concluding  that  the  Govern- 
ment by  protesting  his  election  sought 
his  personal  disqualification,  as  was 
stated  to  him.  That  they  would  unseat 
and  disgrace  him.  That  they  approach- 
ed him  with  a  promise  that  the  petition 
would  be  dismissed,  that  he  would  get 
a  handsome  sum  of  money,  that  he 
would  receive  all  the  patronage  of  the 
riding,  with  all  that  flows  from  it.  That 
for  these  considerations  he  was  to  sup- 
port the  Government,  and  to  use  his 
position  as  a  Conservative  to  procure 
such  information  as  would  enable  the 
Government  to  gain  other  seats. 

My  Lords^I  have  only  got  a  word  to 
say  upon  what  is  a  branch  of  the  case 
that  is  very  material  to  Mr.  Gamey, 
but  which  does  not  deal  directly  with, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  main  matter 
which  is  before  the  Commission,  and 
that  is  this,  my  Lords.  Outside  of  the 
question  of  whether  Mr.  Jones  was  an 
agent  of  the  Government  (I  submit  he 
was),  whether  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan  was 
an  agent  of  the  Government  (I  submit 
he  was),  whether  Captain  Sullivan  was 
an  agent  of  the  Government  (I  submit 
he  was — a  well-paid  agent) — casting 
aside  that,  I  very  humbly  submit  to 
your  Lordships  that  you  cannot  come 
to  any  conclusion  against  Mr.  Gamey 
without  taking  into  consideration  that 
these  men  put  themselves  forward  as 
representing—that  before  there  can  be 
any  condemnation  of  Mr.  Gamey  in 
what  he  did,  I  mean  in  regard  to  the 
main  matter — before  there  can  be  any 
condemnation,  there  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  these  men 
so  represented,  these  men  had  meet- 
ings with  him,  these  men  wrote  letters, 
and  that  he  (Mr;  Gamey)  was  perfectly, 
justified  in  coming  to  the  conclusion, 
"This  is  true,"  "This  is  correct,"  wheth- 
er we  can  trace  such  an  agency  as  the 
court  would  say  is  proof  or  not,  this 
showed  what  the  Government  were 
williag  to  do.  Your  Lordships  appre- 
hend my  position  on  that  point  That 
is  to  say,  whatever  may  be  the  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  actual  position  of  these 
men,  Mr.  Gamey  was  justified  in  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  they  occu- 
pied the  position  that  they  pre- 
tended to  occupy,  and  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  say  that 
any  wrong  was  done  by  him,  excluding 
that  branch  of  the  evidence,  but  that 
the  conclusion  must  be  arrived  at,  tak- 


ing all  that  into  consideration,  and 
saying  whether,  taking  these  represen- 
tations, believing  them  to  be  true,  he 
was  correct  in  his  conclusion,  or  not. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  close  the  observa- 
tions which  it  appears  to  me  my  duty  to 
lay  before  your  Lordships.  I  cannot 
do  that  without  thanking  very  sincere- 
ly my  learned  friends  who  are  with  me, 
who  have  taken  the  burden  of  analyz- 
ing the  evidence  and  putting  it  into 
such  shape.  I  have  been  only  their 
mouthpiece  in  endeavoring  to  p/esent 
the  facts  as  I  have  done  to-day. 

But  I  desire  to  make,  belore  I  close, 
this  general  observation  as  represent- 
ing no  political  party,  but  representing 
the  people  of  this  Province. 

They  consider  that  the  position  of  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  should  be  a  very 
honorable  one,  representing,  as  the 
Minister  does,  the  Sovereign  of  this 
world-wide  kingdom.  It  is  a  high 
place,  and  a  high  position  begets  a 
large  responsibility.  The  Minister  of 
the  Crown  is  to  be  measured  by  no  or- 
dinary standard.  If  your  Lordships 
would  observe  the  oath  which  he  is 
bound  to  take,  he  is  to  serve  his  Ma- 
jesty the  King  faithfully,  honestly  and 
truly.  He  is  to  have  regard  to  the 
honor  of  the  King,  the  good  of  his 
subjects,  without  partiality  or  affection, 
in  no  wise  forbearing  so  to  do,  from 
any  manner  of  respect,  favor,  love, 
need,  displeasure  or  dread  of  any  per- 
son or  persons  whatsoever.  He  swears, 
my  Lords,  that  he  will  be  vigilant,  di- 
ligent and  circumspect  in  all  his  doings 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  will  and  dis- 
cretion. After  what  we  have  had  here 
it  seems  almost  a  solemn  mockery  to 
add,  "So  help  me  God." 

"The  honor  of  the  King,"  forsooth. 
Who  dare  send  over  to  his  palace  a 
copy  of  the  undisputed  facts  in  this 
case,  and  tell  him  that  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  Ministers  of  your  Province 
of  Ontario  care  for  your  honor  } 

We  may  well  cry,  woe  to  the  land,  if 
this,  the  supposed  fountain  of  justice 
and  honor,  becoming  poisoned,  the 
streams  from  it  pollute  the  land,  and 
corruption,  with  its  rank  and  fatal 
growth,  degrades  and  saps  the  life  of 
our  people. 

On  the  part  of  the  people  of  Ontario 
I  leave  this  matter  with  much  confi- 
dence in  the  hands  of  the  Commission- 
ers, men  known  and  honored  in  our 
community  for  their  high  position,  for 
their  honor,  and  their  ability.  I  may 
say  that.  They  are  men  with  whom  I 
have  companioned  all  my  life,  and 
know  whereof  I  speak.  My  Lords, 
may  our  children's  children  look  back 
with  thankfulness  to  the  day  when  a 
dark  cloud  of  corruption  overhanging 
our  Province,  this  Commission  sat,  and 
from  it  such  an  utterance  went  forth 
that  a  new  standard  in  our  political  life 
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was  set,  one  far  higher  than  the  low 
and  never-to-be-depended-upon  moral- 
ity of  the  world;  that  the  reign  of  dis- 
honor and  corruption  ended,  and  that 
an  era  of  righteousness  and  justice  was 
then  ushered  in,  the  benign  influence  of 
which  was  then  felt.  Humbly,  and  re- 
verently, I  ask  that  God  may  so  pursue 
and  guide  you  in  your  weighty  deliber- 
ations, that  you  may  be  enabled  so  to 
deal  with  these  large  matters,  in  which 
our  whole  country  is  interested,  that 
right  may  be  done  throughout  our 
land. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  commission 
will  now  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at 
io  a.m. 

(Proceedings  adjourned  at  4.30  until 
10  a.m.  to-morrow,  Friday,  May  22nd, 
1003) 


TWENTY-SIXTH  DAY. 

May  22nd,  1903,  10  a.m. 

The  Chancellor — Now,  Mr.  Johnston, 
we  will  hear  you. 

Argument  by  Mr.  Johnston,  K.  C.  :— 

Mr.  Johnston — "Assassins,"  "Cor- 
rupter of  morals,"  "Unblushing  liar," 
"Bribers,"  "Perjurers,"  "Suborner  of 
perjury,"  "Forgery,"  "Teacher  of 
forgery,"  such  were  the  arguments  ad- 
dressed to  your  Lordships  yesterday 
by  my  learned  friend  as  a  reason  for 
finding  a  high  official  of  the  State 
guilty  of  a  grave  crime. 

On  behalf  of  those  whom  I  represent, 
the  Hon.  J.  R.  Stratton  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  I 
ask  your  Lordships'  indulgence  for  a 
moment,  and  for  a  moment  only,  to 
say  one  word  with  regard  to  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  address,  and 
then  I  shall  very  gladly  deal  with  the 
facts  in  evidence  before  this  court. 

For  five  long  hours  my  learned 
friend,  for  whom  I  entertain  the  great- 
est respect,  and  who  assumes  in  this 
investigation  the  role  of  the  people's 
protector,  made  a  strong  partisan 
speech,  not  to  the  court,  but  a  speech 
which  manifestly  was  intended  to  form 
the  text  for  a  great  political  party,  a 
speech  more  akin  to  the  utterances  of 
a  political  extremist  than  in  accord- 
ance with  the  performance  of  the  high 
duty  which  my  learned  friend  has  as- 
sumed. A  speech,  and  I  say  it  with  all 
reverence  and  all  deference — a  speech 
beginning  with  imprecations,  continued 
through  a  torrent  of  abuse,  and  ending 
in  prayer. 

With  such  an  address  I  have  no  con- 
cern, but  I  have  the  right,  and  I  am 
sure  your  Lordships  will  grant  me  that 
right,  to  utterly  repudiate  and  resent 
such  language  being  applied  to  men  in 
high   places,    unless   such    remarks   are 


fully  and  sufficiently  warranted  by  good 
evidence. 

For  thirty  long  years  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  Province,  whom  I  repre- 
sent on  this  investigation,  has  had  and 
retained  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
rightly  or  wrongly.  For  thirty  long 
years  it  has  been  a  matter  of  history, 
that  charges  exactly  in  the  line  of  my 
learned  friend's  address  yesterday,  have 
been  made  again  and  again  against  that 
Government  and  against  individual 
members  thereof.  For  thirty  years 
those  charges  have  not  been  proved. 
And  it  now  comes  to  us  to  say  whether 
or  not  there  is  sufficient  proof  to  war- 
rant the  conviction  of  these  men. 

My  desire  is,  if  possible,  to  aid  in 
getting  at  the  truth  upon  the  evidence. 
As  far  as  the  respective  political  part- 
ies are  concerned,  I  have  no  desire 
to  interfere. 

When  this  case  was  removed  from 
the  political  arena,  when  it  was  taken 
from  the  zeal  and  the  prejudices  and 
the  partisanship  necessarily  incidental 
to  a  great  political  Parliament  or  leg- 
islative body,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  your  Lordships,  it  was  so  done  with 
a  view,  not  of  making  it  political,  not 
of  allowing  any  political  feelings  to  in- 
tervene, but  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing what  shall  our  Judges  say  upon 
the  evidence  that  is  submitted,  what 
shall  a  calm,  judicial  tribunal  pronounce 
as  the  proper  verdict  when  the  evidence 
is  heard  from  the  witness  box.  That, 
I  understand,  is  the  object  for  which 
we  have  been  sitting  during  the  past 
month  or  six  weeks.  That,  I  under- 
stand, is  the  desire  of  every  good  and 
faithful  subject  of  his  Majesty  in  this 
Province.  That  is  the  object  of  the 
resolution  of  the  House,  and  that  is 
the  purpose  for  which  your  Lordships 
have  been  appointed,  and  for  that 
alone. 

If  the  truth  is  against  me,  if  the 
truth  is  against  the  clients  whom  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  before 
this  tribunal,  then  I  shall  be  content 
to  accept  the  finding  of  your  Lord- 
ships, without  the  slightest  uncharit- 
able feeling,  or  ungenerous  remark  to- 
wards my  opponent.  This  is  not  a 
matter  in  which  any  enmity  of  any  kind 
should  intervene.  It  is  a  case  which 
ought  to  have  no  political  bias  brought 
to  bear  upon  it  in  one  way  or  another. 
If,  I  can  aid  your  Lordships  in  arriving 
at  the  real  truth  of  this  investigation,  I 
shall  feel  that  I  have  performed  my 
duty,  and  performed  it  to  the  very  best 
of  my  ability.  I  have  made  these  few 
remarks  because  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
the  men  whom  I  represent  to  have 
them  made.  I  could  say  a  great  deal 
more,  but  respect — personal  respect 
for  my  learned   friend;   regard  for  his 
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position  at  the  Bar,  regard  for  his  age, 
and  his  great  ability,  prevent  me  from 
enlarging  upon  that  particular  ques- 
tion. I  could  not  reasonably  have  said 
less. 

I  desire  to  state,  equally  with  my 
learned  friend,  that  the  issue  before 
this  tribunal  is  grave  and  important; 
perhaps  more  so  than  would  at  first 
sight  appear;  infinitely  more  grave  and 
more  important  than  the  mere  political 
aspect  or  standing  of  the  respective 
parties  concerned.  Grave,  because  a 
crime  has  been  charged  against  a  Min- 
ister of  the  State.  Grave,  because  a 
crime  has  been  charged  against  the 
State  itself  as  administered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Grave,  because  it  is  subver- 
sive of  all  good  Government,  if  such 
things  as  these  can  happen.  Import- 
ant, because  if  these  facts  are  true,  -then 
the  freedom  of  principles  and  the 
choice  of  the  people  are  at  once  com- 
pletely and  wholly  interfered  with.  Im- 
portant, because  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try, but  in  all  countries  governed  by 
responsible  forms  of  government,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  so  far  as  appli- 
cable in  this  life  of  imperfection  that 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  should  be 
absolutely  clean.  Important,  because 
this  issue  affects  the  whole   Province. 

Either  a  gross  libel  has  been  cast  up- 
on the  fair  fame  of  Ontario  by  the 
member  for  Manitoulin  or  the  men 
whom  we  have  entrusted  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  country  should  be  in 
the  penitentiary. 

We  desire,  as  much  as  my  learned 
friends,  to  wipe  out  that  stain,  and 
even  if  Mr.  Gamey  has  to  suffer,  even 
if  Mr.  Stratton  has  to  suffer,  it  ought 
to  be  the  aim  and  object  of  every  good 
citizen  to  see  that  the  suffering  goes 
to  the  proper  quarter. 

The  ideal  Minister  should  bear  a 
character  unsullied,  he  should  be  be- 
yond suspicion,  because  in  his  hands  is 
placed  a  trust,  perhaps  the  highest  in 
the  land,  to  execute. 

A  member  should  not  be  influenced 
by  promises,  by  inducements  of  an  im- 
proper character.  They  should  be  in 
the  position  that  their  personal  inter- 
ests are  completely  lost  sight  of,  their 
party  interests  only  a  secondary  mat- 
ter, and  their  country  interests  first 
and  foremost  of  all.  That_  would  be 
the  ideal  Minister  and  the  ideal  mem- 
ber. 

We  cannot  expect  that.  We  haye 
never  yet  seen  it  illustrated  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  country.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect that,  but  we  do  expect,  and  have 
the  right  to  expect,  that  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  and  a  member  of  Parliament 
shall  so  nearly  as  may  be  approach^  to 
that  high  standard  of  ideal  perfection 
which  I  have  briefly  outlined. 


That  position,  as  your  Lordships  will 
admit,  and  it  is  just  perhaps  for  the 
moment  desirable  to  draw  attention  to 
what  is  the  actual  fact — is  more  or  less 
modified  by  the  practice  of  both  po- 
litical parties. 

It  would  be  right,  for  instance,  that 
the  man  who  is  best  qualified  in  the 
riding  should  be  entitled  to  the  posi- 
tion in  the  gift  of  the  Government,  no 
matter  what  his  political  leanings  may 
be.  Parliamentary  practice,  and  the 
recognized  rights  of  both  parties,  have 
so  determined  the  question  that  only 
supporters  of  the  Government  obtain 
the  official  positions,  as  a  rule,  the 
Bench  perhaps  alone  excepted.  The 
member  himself  elected  to  support  a 
Government  in  power,  and  who  does 
support  a  Government  in  power  re- 
ceives the  patronage.  There  we  have 
inducements  from  the  very  inception 
of  an  election.  The  hope  that  his  party 
will  be  elected.  The  hope  that  he  will 
himself  be  returned  as  a  supporter, 
whh  the  ultimate  result  that  he  will  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  that  Government, 
and  the  benefits  of  that  support  by  re- 
ceiving the  patronage  of  his  riding. 
We  see  that  illustrated  very  often  in 
the  House  of  Parliament,  the  House 
of  Commons  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
Canada.  No  matter  what  the  measure 
may  be.  no  matter  how  well  it  may 
fit  in  with  the  wants  of  the  country, 
no  _  matter  how  high  and  moral  the 
policy  may  be.  if  the  vote  is  put  as 
a  want  of  confidence  vote  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  politicians  elected  for  the 
Opposition,  or  the  politicians  elected 
for  the  Government,  will  vote  accord- 
ing, not  to  the  measure,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  party  needs,  and  the  party 
exigencies. 

These  are  some  of  the  things,  and 
only  a  few  of  many  things  which  go  to 
show  that  we  have  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  question  of  politcal  matters 
in  this  country  a  knowledge  of  really 
what  is  done,  and  what  is  recognized 
as  fair  and  proper.  And,  in  order  to 
dispose  of  that  question  once  and  for 
all.  and  in  order  that  T  may  nnt  take 
up  unnecessary  time  in  dealing-,  in  my 
own  language,  with  a  matter  of  that 
kind.  I  refer  your  Lordships  to  Todd's 
Parliamentary  Government  in  England, 
volume  i.  second  edition,  at  the  bottom 
of  page  616  and  the  top  of  page  617 
as  laying  down  the  true  principle  which 
governs  the  question  of  a  member's 
relation  to  the  Government  which  he 
supports. 

The  Chancellor  :  Ts  that  the  edition 
which  was  brought  out  by  his  «nn  ? 
I  think  that  was  after  the  father's 
death,  was  it  not  ?  What  is  the  ^ate  ? 
Mr.  Johnston  :  Tt  is  1887.  my  Lord. 
Yes.  my  Lord,  it  is  by  his   «on. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  book  had 
great  vogue   in   England. 
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Mr.  Johnston — Yes,  my  Lord.       He 
quotes  from  May. 

The   Chancellor  :   The     reference     is 
found  there,   I   suppose  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  I  will 
give  Mr.  Todd's  own  language  first, 
and  I  do  so  because  it  is  much  shorter 
for  me  to  do  it  in  that  way  than  to 
repeat  in  perhaps  a  feebler  manner  the 
principle  that  I  am  contending  for  : — 
"In  selecting  individuals  to  fill  su- 
bordinate places  of  honor  and  emolu- 
ment, a  great  responsibility  devolves 
upon  the  existing  administration.  Pub- 
lic opinion  will  no  longer  tolerate  a 
prostitution  of  offices  for  political  ser- 
vice that  so  often  disgraced  our  his- 
tory in  former  times.  It  is  now  an 
admitted  necessity  that  everyone  ap- 
pointed to  an  office  of  trust,  however 
small,  should  be  qualified  for  his  post, 
otherwise  the  choice  will  bring  dis- 
credit upon  the  Government,  and  may 
lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  public  con- 
fidence, parliamentary  support,  from 
those  who  are  accountable  for  the 
same,  but  so  long  as  this  principle  is 
not  lost  sight  of.  it  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  privilege  of  an  administra- 
tion to  give  the  preference  in  ap- 
pointments to  office  to  their  political 
friends  and  supporters,  for  among  the 
powers  that  are  required  to  enable  a 
Government  to  perform  its  functions 
with  efficiency  there  are  a  few  more  es- 
sential than  that  of  reward." 
Then  he  quotes  from  Mr.  May  : — 
"The  patronage  of  the  appointment 
so  made  has  ever  been  used  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  and  consolidate  the 
strength  of  .the  party  in  which  its  dis- 
tribution   happened    to    be    vested."  _ 

Now,  that  being:  so.  your  Lordships 
will  at  once,  I  think,  agree  with  me. 
that  in  the  offer  of  patronage  to  the 
man  who  supports  the  Government, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  that  patronage 
through  the  Government  supporter  in 
each  individual  riding,  which  does  sup- 
port the  Government,  is  in  itself  not 
a  corrupt  act,  and  it  is  no  evidence  of 
a  corrupt  act  that  that  should  be  done, 
and  therein  lies  the  force,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  quotation  which  T  have 
made  to  your  Lordships. 

Now.  just  for  one  moment  let  me 
eliminate  the  question  of  money,  and 
T  may  say  that  T  quite  agree  with  my 
learned  friend,  that  in  order  to  get  at 
the  effect  of  the  protest,  and  the  effect 
of  patronage,  it  is  more  satisfactory 
that  we  should  eliminate  all  questions 
of  bribery  in  the  shape  of  money 
bribes. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  in  prepar- 
ing mv  notes,  I  have  followed,  inde- 
pendently of  my  le-trned  friend,  the 
same  course,  as  it  rw-nrred  to  mv 
mind,  perhaps  we  wouW  b*  ->b1e  to  get 
at  the  facts,  and  at  conclusions  more 
correctly  by  following  that  method. 


Xow,  there  are  three  conditions  and 
three  conditions  only  in  which  the 
member  can  be  placed  in  regard  to 
the  Government  on  the  subject  of 
patronage.  The  first  is,  where  noth- 
ing whatever  is  said  between  him  and 
the  Minister  or  the  Government;  no 
promise  made,  no  assertion  that  he 
will  get  patronage  if  he  supports  the 
Government. 

The  second  case  is  where  he  is  told, 
if  you  support  the  Government, 
or  when  you  become  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Government,  you 
shall  of  course  have  the  patronage,  the 
same  as  other  members  who  are  sup- 
porting us  in  power. 

The  third  case  is  where  there  is  a 
corrupt  bargain  made,  an  actual  bar- 
gain based  upon  an  act  of  corruption. 
Your  Lordships  will  observe,  in  these 
three  cases,  the  net  result  is  the  same, 
namely,  that  he  gets  the  patronage. 
But-  the  getting  of  the  patronage 
proves  nothing  in  the  first  and  second 
cases. 

I  am  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the 
probative  value  of  the  fact  of  a  mem- 
ber getting  the  patronage.  It  proves 
nothing,  because  he  gets  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right,  he  gets  it  as  a  matter  of 
precedence. 

The  Chancellor  :  Or  usage  ? 
Mr.  Johnston  :  Or  usage.  He 
knows  that  if  he  supports  the  Gov- 
ernment that  he  gets  the  patronage 
These  two  cases,  therefore,  whether 
anything  has  been  said  or  not  said, 
whether  any  discussion  has  taken  place 
or  not,  in  these  two  cases,  the  act  of 
giving  him  patronage  proves  nothing. 
It  is  only  in  the  third  case  where  the 
actual  corruption,  or  the  corrupt  act 
is  some  way  proved,  that  the  fact  of 
his  getting  the  patronage  has  any  pro- 
bative value  whatever. 

Now,  just  for  a  moment-  look  at  the 
member's  position.  Mr.  Gamey,  if  he 
was  honest  on  the  7th  day  of  August 
in  his  intention  to  support  the  Ross 
Government,  could  not  be  corrupted 
by  even  the  promise  of  patronage,  be- 
cause he  knew  if  he  supported  the 
Government  he  would  get  the  patron- 
age. 

If  he  was  dishonest,  intending  to 
support  the  Government  for  his  own 
personal  reasons,  he  was  taking  ad- 
vantage of  what  your  Lordship  has 
perhaps  more  correctly  put  than  I  did, 
Parliamentary  usage,  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  knowledge  of  that,  and 
perhaps  that  operating  upon  his  own 
mind,  may  have  induced  him  to  do 
certain  things  which  he  would  not 
otherwise  have  done.  But-  that  was 
no  fault  of  the  Government's.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  where  we  have  a  cor- 
rupt act,  proved  to  be  a  corrupt  in- 
fluence operating  upon  the  mind  of  the 
member,  that  the  exercise  of  patron- 
age becomes  in  the  slightest  degree 
tainted. 
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Having  endeavored  to  make  myself 
clear  upon  the  question  of  patronage, 
and  how  the  evidence  should  strike  one 
in  weighing  it,  let  me  call  attention 
now  for  a  moment  to  the  Commission, 
and  its  scope,  and  I  need  not  trouble 
your  Lordships  at  any  length  upon  that 
point. 

The  Commission  is  specific.  It  con- 
tains in  the  body  of  it  three  distinct 
charges.  First,  that  J.  R.  Stratton, 
by  the  payment  of  two  several  sums  of 
money-  $3,000  on  the  10th  or  nth  day 
of  September,  and  $1,000  on  the  29th 
of  January,  corrupted  the  member  for 
Manitoulin.  Secondly,  that  by  the 
exercise  and  promise  of  patronage,  a 
gift  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  he  cor- 
rupted the  member  for  Manitoulin. 
Thirdly,  by  the  withdrawing  or  ar- 
rangement in  regard  to  a  protest  then 
pending  against  the  member  for  Mani- 
toulin he  exercised  a  corrupt  influence 
and  corruptly  induced,  by  these  vari- 
ous means,  the  member  for  Manitou- 
lin to  support  a  Government,  not  in 
accordance  with  his  political  convic- 
tions, and  not  in  accordance  with  the 
convictions    of   his   constituents. 

Then,  there  is  a  fourth  charge, 
namely,  the  charge  of  conspiracy,\vhich 
is  introduced  into  this  investigation  by 
reason  of  a  certain  statement  in  the 
nature  of  a  count  in  an  indictment 
read  by  Mr.  Gamey  in  the  House,  and 
which,  with  my  learned  friend's  per- 
mission, I  might  point  out,  reads  very 
like  some  portions  of  yesterday's 
speech. 

Mr.    Blake  :    Thank    you. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  charge  is  a 
charge  of  conspiracy.  So  that  we  have 
the  four  specific  charges  covered  by 
this  Commission,  and  by  what  is  known 
as  the  amendment  to  the  evidence 
act. 

Now,  the  nature  of  this  Commission 
is  in  the  form  of  a  criminal  indictment. 
That  it  charges  a  crime  there  can  be 
no  mistake.  That  the  crime  is 
charged  by  the  member  for  Manitou- 
lin in  specific  language  is  equally  un- 
mistakeable.  And,  when  he  under- 
took to  make  his  charges  in  the 
House,  out  of  which  this  proceeding 
has  arisen,  he  then  knew  and  knows 
to-day  that  he  was  not  charging  a  poli- 
tical offence,  that  he  was  not  charg- 
ing a  breach  of  Parliamentary  practice 
or  precedent  or  usage,  but  he  was 
charging  against  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  and  his  colleagues  a  specific 
crime  under  the  criminal  code.  And, 
the  importance  of  that  is,  with  regard 
to  the  nature,  the  character,  and  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  to  support  such 
a  charge.  In  other  words,  if  the  Com- 
mission under  which  your  Lordships 
are  sitting  was  shorn  of  its  Parlia- 
mentary verbiage,  the  remainder  of  it 
would  be  a  bill  or  an  indictment  upon 
which  a  Grand  Jury  could  find  a  true 


bill  under  the  code.  That  being  so, 
the  onus  of  proving  that  crime  rests 
upon  the  prosecution.  That  being  so- 
guilt  is  not  presumed,  as  my  learned 
friend  yesterday  presumed  it,  but  must 
be  proved.  I  need  not  for  a  moment 
mince  words  with  regard  to  our  own 
position.  We  are  charged  here  as 
criminals.  We  are  here  to  meet  that 
,  charge.  All  that  we  ask,  and  what  we 
have  got,  and  what  no  doubt  we  will 
get,  is  a  trial  upon  that  issue. 

My  learned  friend  says  that  under 
the  act,  Chapter  19  of  the  Revised  Sta- 
tutes of  Ontario,  1897,  there  is  no 
power  to   find  by   the    Commissioners. 

Surely  my  learned  friend  has  not 
been  reading  the  Commissions  that 
have  sat  again  and  again  under  the 
same  act.  in  which  specific  findings 
were  made  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
surely  my  learned  friend  is  not  con- 
versant at  all  with  what  took  place  on 
this  very  Commission.  I  read  from 
the  official  report  of  the  House,  which 
I  will  put  in  as  a  reference,  number 
16  of  the  Votes  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  Tuesday, 
March  31st,  when  this  question  came 
up,  page  130.  The  question  arose  re- 
specting the  Evidence  Act,  which  was 
passed,  as  your  Lordships  know,  as  an 
ancillary  measure  to  this  proceeding. 
It  was  moved  by  the  Attorney-General, 
that  the  bill  be  now  read  a  third  time. 
Mr.  Carscallen  of  Hamilton  moved  an 
amendment,  seconded  by  Mr.  Beatty- 
that  all  the  words  of  the  motion  after 
the  word  "that''  be  omitted,  and  the 
following  substituted  :  "The  bill  be 
not  now  read  a  third  time,  but  be  forth- 
with re-committed  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House  with  instructions  to 
amend  the  same  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing clause  thereto.  Notwithstanding 
anything  in  the  said  Commission  con- 
tained or  expressed,  the  said  Commis- 
sioners therein  named  shall  not  make 
or  report  any  finding  or  decision  of 
fact,  but  shall  report  all  preceedings 
had  or  taken  in  connection  with  the 
inquiry  and  investigation  conducted  by 
the  said  Commission,  together  with 
all  the  evidence  given  or  tendered  be- 
fore them." 

That  is  my  learned  friend's  argument 
of  yesterday  to  your  Lordships.  That 
was  the  motion  moved  by  the  honor- 
able member  for  Hamilton  when  this 
question  came  up  in  the  house  as  to 
the  limitation  of  the  functions  of  your 
Lordships.  That  amendment  was  put 
to  the  whole  House  and  lost  on  a  di- 
vision, and  the  bill  was  read  a  third 
time,   and   passed. 

The  Chancellor  :  We  may  find,  but 
not  obliged   to  find  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Certainly,  my  Lord. 
But-  the  intention  of  the  House  is  that 
you  shall  find,  as  pronounced  through 
that  resolution. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  I  thought  I  read 
in  some   newspaper   account  that     the 
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Attorney-General  said,  if  we  made  any 
finding,  it  would  be  gratuitous.  Was 
there  any  such  phrase  as  that  used? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  No,  my  Lord.  And, 
the  Attorney-General,  I  may  say.  has 
given  me  instructions  again  and  again 
to  so  conduct  the  case  that  we  shall 
get  a  finding  one  way  or  the  other 
that  will  forever  end  this  troublesome 
question.  The  principal  reason  why 
it  comes  before  your  Lordship  is  that 
there  may  be  a  finding  by  an  im- 
partial, competent  independent  tribun- 
al in  whom  the  people  have  confid- 
ence. Not  by  a  committee  of  pri- 
vileges and  elections  in  a  partisan 
House.  On  the  one  side  there  would 
be  a  majority;  the  result  is,  "white- 
wash." 

The  Chancellor  :  The  act  is  not  in 
terms  explicit  as  to  that.  It  says 
they  shall  "report,"  I  think'  or  some 
equivalent  word,  and  this  Commission 
says  that  we  shall  make  our  report, 
leaving  it  at  large  as  to  what  the  re- 
port shall  be.  In  the  English  Act, 
the  corresponding  act,  I  think  it  says 
the  Commissioners  shall  make  findings. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  It  was  with  a  view 
of  giving  your  Lordships  instructions, 
and,  as  far  as  possible-  with  a  view  of 
getting  it  away  from  the  prejudiced  at- 
mosphere of  the  House  on  either  one 
side  or  the  other. 

The    Chancellor  :    But   still 
port   will   go   to  the   House. 

The    Chancellor  :     But    still 
port  will  go  to  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :     Oh,  yes. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  ultimate  tri- 
bunal in  this  case  is  the  Legislature  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Quite  so,  my  Lord. 
But  the  object  is  that  there  should  be 
a  finding  of  fact,  and  for  this  reason 
the  House  has  not  seen  a  single  wit- 
ness, the  House  has  not  heard  the 
method  or  manner  of  the  witnesses  in 
giving  their  evidence. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  is  conceded  we 
can   report   that. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  It  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  not  hearing  from  day  to  day  the 
evidence  as  given,  and  the  manner  of 
giving  it,  quite  apart  from  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  witnesses.  Whilst  the  Act  is 
open  in  that  respect,  I  have  the  reports 
of  Commissions  in  past  times,  all  of 
whom  have  found  upon  the  facts. 

The  Chancellor  :  If  we  make  no  re- 
port at  all.  I  suppose  it  is  competent 
for  the  House,  under  that  statute,  to 
send  it  back  to  us,  on  the  ground  that 
we  are  not  functus  officio,  or  something 
of  that  kind  ?  Any  report  we  might 
make  would  not  be  received  bv  the 
House,  or  acquiesced  in  by  the  House, 
if  they  though*  w<>  had  gone  bevond 
our  powers.^  Tt  is  open  to  us  to  do 
what  we  think  best,  subject  to  the 
House   overruling,   or  commanding. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Perhaps  that  is  so. 
but  the  word  "report"     surely     means 
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more  than  being  the  mere  hand  which 
passes  the  evidence  prepared  by  the 
stenographer  to  the  House. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  do  not  think  the 
word  "report"  is  in  the  statute.  The 
word  "report"  is  in  this  Commission.  I 
have  not  the  text  of  the  statute  here. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  The  word*  "report",  is 
not  in  the  statute. 

Mr.  Blake  :  That  is  a  copy  of  it,  my 
Lord.     (Handed  to  the  court.) 

The  Chief  Justice  :  I  do  not  think 
the  word  "report"  is  in  the  statute. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  No,  my  Lord,  the 
word  "report"  is  not,  but  the  words  are 
"inquire  and  investigate." 

The  Chancellor  :  The  word  "report" 
is  in  our  Commission,  which  is  the  act 
of  the  Executive,  and  of  course  we 
would  respect  that,  although  the  statute 
may  not  go  as  far.  We  have  to  regard 
what  the  Executive  has  said  in  issuing 
this  Commission,  but  I  think  the  sta- 
tute does  not  say  "report." 

Mr.  Johnston  :  But  your  Lordship 
perhaps  does  not  go  far  enough  in  re- 
gard to  the  report  being  merely  the  act 
of  the  Executive.  The  "report"  in  this 
case  is  the  act  of  the  House. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  House  may 
have  adopted  it  by  that  statute. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes,  my  Lord,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  put  in  the 
statement  made  in  the  votes  and  pro- 
ceedings, and  put  in  the  .motion  mov- 
ed by  Mr.  Carscallen,  because  the  Evi- 
dence Act  was  being  passed  as  part  of 
these  proceedings,  especially  as  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  Commissioners  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  findings.  The  House  voted 
that  down  and  passed  the  Act  in  that 
way. 

The  Chnacellor  :  What  is  the  num- 
ber of  that  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  No.  no.  Your  Lord- 
ships have  a  copy  of  the  statute  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  Yes.  I  see  the 
solicitors  on  both  sides  do  npt  agree 
upon  the  precise  figures  of  the  relative 
strength  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of 
the  protest,  and  any  changes  made  un- 
til the  sitting  of  the  House.  We  can 
get  that,  of  course,  but  I  would  like  the 
parties  to  agree  upon  that  so  thai  we 
shall  have  that  as  fixed  data  to  go  on. 
That  can  be  handed  in  to  the  Registrar 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  Johnston,  resuming  : — Then  deal- 
ing with  the  question  which  comes  up 
for  determination  in  one  way  or  the 
other,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  generally  speaking,  indeed 
absolutely  speaking,  if  the  question  of 
money  is  eliminated,  and  there  is  fail- 
ure to  prove  that,  the  whole  corres- 
pondence between  the  member  for 
Manitoulin  and  the  Government  is  pre- 
cisely along  the  same  lines  as  the  other 
departmental  correspondence  that  has 
been  put  in  here,  and  is  in  itself  a  per- 
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fectly  innocent  correspondence;  it  can 
only  receive  color  on  proof  of  a  cor- 
rupt act  of  bribery.  In  a  short  time  I 
shall  take  up  that  question  more  at 
length,  but  beginning  with  that  propo- 
sition, that  the  Government  must  be 
assumed  to  have  been  actuated  by  pro- 
per motives,  until  the  contrary  is 
shown  in  some  affirmative  manner,  and 
looking  at  the  correspondence  apart 
from  all  monetary  considerations,  there 
is  not  a  single  line  or  a  single  sugges- 
tion in  the  whole  of  that  correspon- 
dence that  might  not  have  taken  place 
between  the  Government  and  the  leader 
of  the  opposition. 

Assume  that  Mr.  Gamey  was  elected 
as  a  strong  party  man,  that  he  was 
elected  to  support  the  Opposition*  and 
to  oppose  the  Government  under  all 
and  every  circumstances,  I  still  submit 
that  the  correspondence  is  clear  of  any 
imputation  that  can  fairly  be  placed  up- 
on it,  until  the  payment  of  money  is  in- 
troduced. But  Mr.  Gamey  did  not  oc- 
cupy that  position  towards  the  Govern- 
ment, or  towards  the  party  which  my 
learned  friend  assumes  he  did.  Mani" 
toulin  occupies  a  very  exceptional  po- 
sition, geographically  sand  politically. 
It  is  a  district  composed  of  islands,  and 
a  portion  of  the  main  land,  lying  be- 
tween the  railway  track  and  the  north 
shore  of  Georgian  Bay.  It  is  a  terri- 
tory entirely  cut  off  from  outside  com- 
munication, excepting  by  ice  in  the  win- 
ter, or  boat  in  summer.  It  stands  alone 
and  unique  amongst  Ontario  constitu- 
encies, and,  I  might  add,  it  stands  alone 
and  unique  in  its  representation. 

The  rule  has  been  well  recognized 
that  these  new  constituences,  not  hav- 
ing county  organizations,  have  receiv- 
ed that  same  Liberal  support  from  the 
Province  at  large  as  constituencies 
would  receive  from  their  own  county 
organizations  where  such  exist.  The 
result  is  that  whatever  Government 
may  be  in  power  Manitoulin  has  to  Io»k 
to  the  Government  for  support  in  re- 
gard to  its  colonization  roads,  its 
bridges,  and  its  general  municipal  re- 
quirements. There  was  therefore  a 
reason  for  supporting  any  Government 
in  power.  We  do  not  start  in  this  case 
with  the  same  condition  of  things  as 
would  apply  to  the  County  of  York,  or 
the  County  of  Peel,  because  in  these 
counties  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  a  Government  supporter  should  be 
returned.  These  counties  are  free,  so 
far  as  their  financial  and  personal  inter- 
ests are  concerned,  to  elect  a  supporter 
of  the  Opposition  for  all  time  to  come, 
as  the  City  of  Toronto  has  done  in 
some  of  its  divisions  for  thirty  years. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  City  of  To- 
ronto should  have  a  supporter  of  the 
Government  returned  to  power.  There 
is  a  grave  reason  why  Manitoulin 
should  be  more  or  less  in  accord  with 


whatever  Government  may  be  in  pow- 
er. That  being  so,  we  have  the  action 
of  Mr.  Gamey,  not  without  a  good  and 
sufficient  reason,  unless  he  desires  to 
take  this  anamolous  position,  party 
first,  country  second,  and  Manitoulin 
last  and  lost,  in  considering  the 
requirements  of  his  constituents. 
The  other  way,  one  would  imagine, 
would  be  the  position  Mr.  Gamey 
would  take,  naturally,  properly,  hon- 
estly. Manitoulin  first,  my  own  home, 
then  my  country  generally,  then  my 
party.  So  that  we  provide,  from  the 
very  circumstances  of  the  case,  a 
good,  valid  reason  why  Mr.  Gamey 
might  fairly  give  the  Government  an 
independent  support,  which  I  may 
state  to  your  Lordships  is  all  he  ever 
promised  to  give. 

Then,  it  did  not  require  any  particu- 
lar change  of  politics  on  the  part  ot 
Mr.  Gamey  to  give  that  support.  Per- 
haps it  may  have  been  a  little  jarring 
to  the  conscience  of  a  man  like  Mr. 
Gamey  to  vote  for  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment. With  that  I  have  nothing  to 
do.  He  was  elected  only  for  a  term 
of  four  years.  He  was  elected,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  showing,  and  the 
showing  of  his  witnesses,  to  support 
the  Government  in  power,  upon  the 
basis  that  it  would  be  an  Oposition 
Government — a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment. That  condition  was  changed, 
and  much  to  Mr.  Gamey's  surprise, 
perhaps,  because  he  says,  they  were 
all  confident  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Government.  Much  to  his  surprise 
the  Ross  Government  was  returned  to 
power  in  the  elections  of  May,  1902. 
Therefore  the  change  of  conditions 
might  reasonably  bring  about  a 
change  in  his  attitude.  He  did  not 
require  to  change  his  politics  to 
carry  out  the  principles  that  he  laid 
down  in  the  letter  of  the  10th  Sep- 
tember in  The  Globe  interview.  He 
did  not  require  to  change  his  politics. 
What  he  did  require  to  do  was  "in 
the  interests  of  Manitoulin  I  will  give 
the  Government  an  independent  sup- 
port in  matters  I  am  satisfied  with." 

All  this  cry  about  the  man  being 
bought  as  a  man  would  buy  a  hog, 
is  utter  nonsense.  The  man  never 
proposed  to  support  the  Government 
through  thick  and  thin.  He  proposed 
to  give  them  that  which  perhaps  on 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole 
case  his  constituents  would  say,  in 
view  of  the  altered  circumstances,  it 
was  his  duty  to  do — his  duty  to  him- 
self, his  duty  to  his  constituents,  and 
his  duty  to  his  Island.  Then,  there 
was  another  reason  why  Mr.  Gamey 
should  give  the  Government  a  fair, 
liberal,  independent  support,  without 
allying  himself  closely  with  the  lib- 
eral Camp.  He  owed  his  election 
perhaps  very  considerably  to  the  Lib- 
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eral  vote  that  he  got  in  the  riding, 
because  he  admits  that  he  got  many 
Liberal  votes,  and  the  Liberal  votes 
and  the  weight  of  them  are  to  be  es- 
timated by  the  extent  of  his  majority. 
400  or  thereabouts. 

The   Chancellor — 430  ? 

Mr.  Johnston — 340.  So  that  if  he 
got  180  Liberal  votes  in  that  riding 
he  was  an  elected  man,  but  if  180  of 
those  men  voted  the  other  way  he  was 
a  defeated  candidate,  and  not  the 
member  for  Manitoulin.  If  he  got  a 
fair  per  cent,  of  the  Liberal  votes  he 
owed  his  election  not  to  his  Conser- 
vative friends,  but  to  that  Liberal 
suport,  which  so  far  exceeded  the 
vote  of  the  other  man  as  to  turn  the 
scale  in  his  favor. 

Now,  that  is  Mr.  Gamey's  position 
on  the  29th  of  May,  1902.  Volume  5, 
page  1816,  the  evidence  of  John  Scott, 
puts  it  as  fairly  and  correctly  as  it 
can  be  put.  Your  Lordships  will 
bear  in  mind  there  was  no  Indepen- 
dent candidate  running  in  that  elec- 
tion. Mr.  McMillan  came  out  is  a 
Socialist,  whatever  that  may  mean  in 
politics.  One  would  say  that  it  in- 
volves the  attribute  of  an  iconoclast, 
one  who  would  support  a  Government 
by  reason  of  some  special  fad  of  his 
own.  That  was  the  man  who  was 
named  here  by  my  learned  friend  as 
an    Independent    candidate. 

He  was  a  man  speaking  to  a  small 
section  of  the  community.  Mr. 
Gamey.  it  is  true,  was  running  as  the 
Conservative  nominee.  Mr.  Fraser 
was  running  as  the  Liberal  nominee. 
But,  when  we  get  at,  as  I  have  point- 
ed out.  the  component  parts  of  Mr. 
Gamey's  victory,  we  find  that  he  must, 
if  he  got  any  Liberal  vote  at  all,  owe 
his,  election  to  (that  section  of  the 
Liberal  party  that  went  to  make  up 
his  majority.  John  Scott  says  what: 
"  I  might  state  that  of  course  in  our 
country  in  a  new  country,  it  is  very 
essential  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." "  Of  course  he  also  made 
it  very  clear  that  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment was  going  to  be  defeated."  "Well 
he  was  not  going  down  to  Toronto 
here  for  to  sit  on  the  cold  benches 
of  the  Opposition,  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  be  in  a  position  to  get  some- 
thing, that  his  politics  was  the  Man- 
itoulin Island."  "  Q — Do  you  mean 
whether  the  Ross  Government  were 
in  power  or  not  ?  Mr.  Ritchie:  Ask 
him  what  was  said.  The  Chancellor: 
Better  let  him  tell  what  was  said  .A — 
Well,  he  stated  that  he  would  be  on 
the  Government  side,  that  is  on  the 
side  that  he  would  be  in  a  position 
to  get  what  the  people  wanted  in  the 
Manitoulin  Island."  And  he  appealed 
to  the  people  as  an  Independent,  be- 
cause  he   was   advocating  things,  rail- 


roads, telegraphs  and  so  on,  which 
did  not  seem  to  be  very  much  in 
accord!  wfth  the  b^htics  of  either 
side. 

Now,  there  is  Mr.  Gamey's  position 
in  fact.  There  is  Mr.  Gamey's  posi- 
tion, according  to  the  very  nature  of 
the  'circumstances,  and  ;|the  exigen- 
cies of  the  conditions  attaching  to  his 
election.  Mr.  Scott  was  not  a  Lib- 
eral supporter.  Mr.  Scott  says  he 
was  there  appearing  for  Mr.  McMil- 
lan, the  Socialist  candidate.  Mr. 
Scott  was.  therefore,  taking,  not  the 
partisan  view,  but  the  middle  view 
as  between  the  respective  candidates. 
Then,  at  page  1818,  Mr.  Scott,  who 
appeared  to  be  a  very  intelligent  man, 
saw  The  Globe  interview,  and  saw 
the  phrases  in  The  Globe  interview, 
and  said  they  were  very  familiar, 
sounding  like  the  utterances  he  had 
heard  from  Mr.  Gamey's  own  lips  dur- 
ing the  campaign. 

Then  he  says  at  the  bottom  of  page 
1,822:  "I  couldn't  explain  it  better  than 
just  when  the  report  came  out  in  The 
Globe  of  Mr.  Gamey  taking  the  stand 
that  he  took,  I  just  thought  that  he 
was  in  perfect  accord  with  the  state- 
ments that  he  had  made."  "Then 
the  witness  said,  'when  I  saw  The 
Globe  interview  I  thought  he  was 
carrying  out  just  what  I  had  heard.' 
Heard  from  whom  ?  A — From  Mr. 
Gamey's  own  statements  that  he  would 
support  any  good  measures  that  were 
brought  forward,  that  he  was  going 
to  be  on  the  Government  side  of  the 
House." 

That  is  not  the  position  of  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Conservative  party,  run- 
ning in  Manitoulin,  and  bound  to  oust 
the  Government  at  all  hazards,  and 
bound  to  support  his  party  at  all 
hazards,  no  matter  what  the  result 
may  be.  His  object  would  be  to 
support  whatever  Government  there 
might  be  in  power,  and  if  he  got  his 
own  political  sympathizers  in  power 
it  would  suit  his  purpose  better,  would 
perhaps  be  more  congenial  to  him,  but 
the  test  was  not  Conservative  or  Re- 
form! The  test  was,  the  Govern- 
ment in  power,  v"Manitoulm  is  my 
politics." 

Now.  I  do  not  desire  for  a  moment 
to  weary  your  Lordships  with  a  num- 
ber of  quotations  from  these  different 
men,  but  I  think  it  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  that  we  should  ascer- 
tain just  exactly  where  Mr.  Gamey 
stood  prior  to  the  election,  because 
we  have  ^abundant  testimony  as  to 
where  his  position  was  after  the  elec- 
tion, and  before  the  10th  day  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Jesse  Lehman  is  called,  and  I  just 
refer  to  the  p^ge,  1,837  and  1,838,  and 
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1840  and  1841  volume  5.  He  was 
at  a  meeting  in  which  he  says  that 
Mr.  Gamey  said  on  the  platform  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  speech  that, 
"Manitoulin  was  his  politics."  Then 
he  says  that  is  the  substance,  that 
he  would  give  them  a  support,  so 
that  they  would  be  under  an  obli- 
gation to  give  him  road  grants,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  that  he  would 
ask  for,  and  he  referred  to  A.  F. 
Campbell   as    an    illustration. 

Now,  witnesses  were  called  upon  the 
other  side  to  show  that  certain  re- 
marks were  not  made,  but  they  do 
not  for  a  moment  contradict  the  po- 
sition taken  by  these  witnesses  who 
have  given  specifically  what  thev 
heard.  The  most  that  the  witnesses 
called  for  the  prosecution  could  swear 
to  was,  "I  did  not  hear  these  re- 
marks  at  the  meeting." 

Now,  we  have  a  private  conversa- 
tion which  is  important,  and  that  is 
the  three  McDougalls.  Your  Lord- 
ships will  find  their  evidence  at  pages 
1742,  1745  and  6  and  1749.  That  was 
before  the  election.  That  is  also  in 
volume   5. 

Then  at  page  1749,  and  that  is  the 
only  part  I  will  read  to  your  Lord- 
ships, because  the  rest  is  exactly  in 
the  same  line,  and  is  corroborated  by 
the  other  witnesses. 

"Yes,  he  said  he  was  coming  out 
— he  said  he  came  out  as  a  Conserva- 
tive, but  he  was  more  of  an  Inde- 
pendent than  a  party  man.  He  had 
paid  his  own  way  through.  He  had 
paid  his  own  expenses." 

That,  perhaps,  my  Lords,  is  one  of 
the  best  tests  of  a  man's  independence. 
If  a  man  looks  to  no  party  fund,  he 
is  under  no  obligation.  He  pays  his 
own  election  expenses,  and  he  says,  . 
no  thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Ross  or  to 
you,  Mr.  Whitney,  I  am  independent, 
I  have  paid  my  own  way  and  I  am 
not  bound  to  do  anything  except  what 
I  think  is  in  the  best  interests  of  my 
constituency. 

That  evidence,  I  may  point  out  to 
your  Lordships^  is  not  contradicted 
by  any  (single  "witness.  Therefore, 
that  'evidence  stands  uncontradicted, 
not  even  contradicted  by  Mr.  Gamey 
himself.  It  is  worthy  of  note  *hat 
these  three  men  were  present  at  the 
time  that  conversation  took  place, 
and  it  took  place  prior  to  the  election 
on  the  29th  of  May,  1902. 

Then,  if  your  Lordships  will  note, 
without  my  reading  the  extracts,  Dun- 
can Orr,  same  volume,  1757-8-9,  and 
1 761. 

Sylvester  Berry,  1751-3  and  4,  same 
volume,  and  the  other  references  which 
I  give  your  Lordships  are  in  volume  6, 
Dr.  Arthurs  at  page  2286. 


The  significance  of  Dr.  Arthur's  evi- 
dence at  that  point  is  this  :  Mr.  Gamey 
had  not  apparently  always  been  so  ar- 
dent a  supporter  of  the  Conservative 
party  as  he  endeavors  to  claim  here, 
because  we  find  that*  Dr.  Arthurs  at 
the  top  of  page  2286  states  this  : 

Q. — And,  Mr.  Gamey,  what  have  his 
politics  been  ?  A. — Well,  Conserva- 
tive. 

Q. — Always  ?  A.— Well,  I  cannot  say 
that.  When  I  first  knew  Mr.  Gamey 
the  first  couple  of  years  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him  he  was  a  Federal 
Conservative,  but  posed,  or  claimed  to 
be  a  supporter  of  the  late  R.  A.  Lyon 
in  Provincial  politics. 

"Q. — And  R.  A.  Lyon  was  what?  A. 
— A  Reformer.  He  lived  on  Mani- 
toulin Island.  He  was  a  Manitouliner." 

The  Chancellor— That  is  fifteen  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Johnston — Three  terms  ago. 
Over  twelve  years  ago.  I  am  point- 
ing out  to  your  Lordships  the  evi- 
dence we  have  got  to  show  that  Mr. 
Gamey  was  not  the  class  of  politician 
that  one  of  the  three  gentlemen  from 
the  piano  factory  claimed  to  be,  who 
saw  no  good  in  anything  except  his 
own  side,  and  denounced  the  other 
side  as  being  wholly  and  absolutely 
wrong  and  corrupt. 

Now,  before  the  7th  of  August,  and 
after  the  election,  what  was  his  mental 
attitude  as  a  politician  ?  I  refer  to 
volume  7,  pages  2646-7-8,  of  James 
Conmee's  evidence.  It  may  be  useful 
to  see  just  exactly  what  Mr.  Conmee 
says.  This,  as  your  lordships  will  re- 
member, was  in  June,  early  in  June. 
Mr.  Conmee  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  look  up  the  date  he  arrived  at  the 
hotel.  He  arrived  on  June  4th,  and 
it  would  be  between  the  4th  and  nth, 
in  other  words,  within  ten  days  after 
the  election.  I  am  sure  my  learned 
friend  had  not  looked  at  the  evidence 
when  he  said  that  all  this  gentleman 
from  Manitoulin  was  doing  was  sup- 
porting a  Government  that  would  built 
a  smelter.  The  smelter  was  a  private 
matter  between  Gamey  and  Mr.  Con- 
mee. No  pretence  that  the  smelter 
was  the  subject  matter  of  discussion  be- 
yond the  question  of  whether  it  would 
be  a  financially  prosperous  concern,  but 
what  is  important  is  to  be  found  at 
the  bottom  of  page  2646,  which  I  have 
given  your  Lordships.  The  general 
policy  of  the  two  parties  came  up,  and 
I  remained  or  mentioned  to  Mr.  Gamey 
the  pledge  that  had  been  made  at  Sud- 
bury by  Mr.  Whitney,  and  he  remark- 
ed that  speech  showed  Mr.  Whitney 
had  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  min- 
ing matters,  in  fact,  he  criticized  it  as 
ridiculous.  I  told  him  what  the  policy 
of  the  Government  was,  that  I  thought 
it   was   better   in  the  interests  of  that 
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section  of  the  country,  and  he  agreed 
with  me  in  that,  if  it  could  be  carried 
out,  he  stated  he  would  give  the  Gov- 
ernment a  support. 

"Q. — Then  was  there  anything  more 
that  you  recall  of  that  interview  ?  A. — 
Well,  we  kept  on  discussing  the  ques- 
tion for  a  considerable  time.  Mr. 
Gamey  had  repeatedly  said  that  if  the 
Ross  Government  would  carry  out  its 
policy  he  would  give  them  an  independ- 
ent support." 

Now,  that  is  before  the  introduction 
at  all  of  those  men  who  are  so  ob- 
noxious to  my  learned  friend  in  this 
case,  and  I  shall  not  mention  their 
names  more  than  necessary,  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  give 
unnecessary  pain,  but  it  is 
before  a  single  man  had  seen  Mr. 
Gamey,  before  the  Government  knew 
or  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  a 
single  matter  with  Mr.  Gamey.  Mr. 
Conmee  is  then  naturally  anxious  to 
know  just  what  position  Mr.  Gamey  is 
taking.  Why  ?  Because  Mr.  Con- 
mee is  a  representative  of  the  western 
section.  Because  Mr.  Conmee  has 
suggested  the  redistribution  of  that 
whole  territory.  Because  his  lines 
had  evidently  been  followed  more  or 
less  in  the  carving  out  of  the  con- 
stituency, and  the  adding  of  two  or 
three  new  ones.  And  because  Mr. 
Conmee  was  then  a  disappointed  man 
in  the  result  of  those  elections.  Mr. 
Conmee  was  interested  personally, 
politically,  and  in  every  other  way,  in 
knowing  just  what  position  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  in,  having  lost  three 
constituencies  out  of  those  five,  when 
Mr.  Conmee  expected  to  have  won  the 
whole  five.  Therefore,  Mr.  Conmee's 
attention  was  specially  directed  to  the 
attitude  of  Mr.  Gamey  in  regard  to 
his  relation  to  the  politics  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Conmee  says  at  page  2648  :  "He 
mentioned  that  a  protest  had  been  en- 
tered against  him.  He  was  talking 
about  that,  and  he  told  me  that  since 
seeing  me.,,  and  your  Lordships  will 
observe  that  this  is  in  the  latter  part 
of  June  and  early  part  of  July — "since 
seeing  me,"  and  your  Lordships  will 
of  June) — "he  had  seen  some  of  his 
fiiends  and  discussed  the  matter  of  his 
policy  with  them,  the  course  he 
should  take,  and  stated  to  them 
that  it  was  his  intention  to 
give  the  Government  support,  and  that 
they  had  agreed  with  him;  that  he  had 
fully  made  up  his  mind  to  support  the 
Government." 

He  says  that  he  did  not  make  any 
secret  about  that.  He  says  he  thought 
that  at  that  time  he  was  honest  in  his 
intention,  and  to-day  he  said,  I  believe 
he  was  on  the  train,  and  at  the  Rossin 
House,  honest  in  his  conviction,  but 
Conmee,  wise  politician  as  he  is.  appar- 
ently sized  up  his  man.  and     he     said. 


"Whilst  I  believe  you  to-day,  if  you 
tall  into  the  hands  01  some  of  your  old- 
er Conservative  friends  to-morrow  1 
have  more  doubt  about  your  actions 
than  I  would  have  about  your  sincer- 
ity." 

Now,  if  we  looked  for  evidence  to 
show  the  attitude  that  was  being  as- 
sumed by  Mr.  Gamey  long  prior  to  the 
7th  day  of  August,  long  prior  to  the 
operations  of  the  corrupters  of  morals, 
long  prior  to  any  motive  of  an  ulterior 
character,  or  of  a  sinister  nature,  Mr. 
Gamey,  of  his  own  free  will,  before  he 
had  seen  a  member  of  the  Government, 
before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing a  single  question  of  policy  with 
any  man  in  the  Department,  Mr. 
Gamey  tells  Mr.  Conmee  that  he  had 
not  only  made  up  his  mind  to  support 
the  Government,  but  that  he  had  con- 
sulted his  friends,  and  they  agreed  with 
him  that  under  all  the  circumstances  it 
was  a  very  proper  and  very  righteous 
thing  to  do. 

Then  we  are  not  alone  in  relying  up- 
on Air.  Conmee's  testimony.  We  have 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Arthur,  still  before 
the  7th  of  August,  in  volume  0,  at 
pages  2,287-8-90  and  91,  in  which  he 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  a  conversa- 
tion which  he  had  with  him  in  the  be- 
ginning of  July. 

Mr.  Gamey  had  been  down  at  the 
Conservative  caucus  in  June,  according 
to  his  story. 

The  Chancellor  :  Did  he  deny  that  ? 
I  forget  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  No,  my  Lord.  It 
was  alleged  he  was  not  there.  His 
counsel  denied  it,  but  Mr.  Gamey  did 
not  deny  it. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  was  not  quite 
sure  how  it  was. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  His  counsel  some- 
times denied  it,  as  counsel  sometimes 
do. 

(Page  2,288,  line  1)  :  "Did  he  say 
where  he  had  been  in  Toronto  ?  A. — 
He  had  been  at  the  caucus  held  here  of 
Conservative  members."  "The  last 
week  in  June."  "Who  began  the  con- 
versation ?     A. — I  think  I  did. 

"Q. — Let  us  have  the  conversation 
as  nearly  as  you  recall  it  ?  A. — I  think 
that  when  he  came  in  I  said  to  him, 
'Well,  Gamey,  you  have  been  down 
counting  noses,  and  saw  how  the  party 
stands;  I  suppose  yon  know  all  about 
the  political  situation  now  ?'  He  said, 
'Yes.'  Then  we  went  on  to  discuss  the 
political  situation.  At  that  time  I  think 
most  of  the  re-counts  were  over,  before 
the  County  Judges.  Probably  they 
were  all  over  but  two  or  three  appeals 
pending  from  the  County  Judges  to  the 
Supreme  Court  Judges.  I  remember 
him  saying  to  me,  'Well,  Arthur.  I 
think  that  Ross  is  going  to  rule  for  the 
next  four  years.'  I  said,  'Yes.  it  looks 
so  ;  that  is  my  idea,  too.' 
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"Q. — Then  what  did  he  say  ?  A. — 
Well,  I  don't  just  remember  what  or- 
der it  came  in  the  consecutiveness  of 
this,  but,  anyway,  he  purported  to  have 
told  me  some  things  that  took  place  at 
the  caucus  here  in  Toronto.  He  told 
me  that  a  good  many  of  the  members 
at  that  caucus  were  very  much  discour- 
aged; this  was  the  second  time  in  which 
they  had  come  so  near  winning,  and 
yet  fallen  short  ;  that  it  was  very  dis- 
couraging, and  he  took  a  very  gloomy 
outlook  on  the  prospects  of  the  party; 
he  said  he  did  not  believe  the  party 
would  hold  together  another  four 
years  if  they  did  not  get  in,  and  he 
thought  they  were  not  going  to  get  in. 

"Q. — What  else  did  he  say,  if  the 
party  were  not  going  to  get  in,  if  any- 
thing ?  A. — He  said  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  that,  he  said,  that  if  he  had 
not  been  certain,  felt  certain,  that 
Whitney  was  going  to  win  he  never 
would  have  been  a  candidate.  He  said 
he  had  no  desire  to  sit  there  four  years 
in  Opposition.  He  said  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  a  second  A.  F.  Campbell, 
and  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  he 
said  he  had  made  up  his  mind  what  he 
was  going  to  do,  that  he  would  give 
when  the  House  met,  that  he  would 
give  Whitney  the  first  vote,  to  demon- 
strate to  him  that  he  had  not  a  major- 
ity. If  he  did  have  a  majority  of 
course  the  Government  would  be  out, 
but  as  it  was  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  vote  the  first  vote,  the 
test  vote,  for  Whitney,  and  after  that 
he  was  going  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment." 

In  other  words,  his  whole  object  was 
to  see,  to  make  sure,  that  the  Ross 
Government  would  be  in  power  for  the 
next  four  years,  and  when  that  was  fix- 
ed Mr.  Gamey  was  a  supporter. 

Then,  at  page  2,291,  there  is  this  sig- 
nificant piece  of  evidence  : — 

"Another  reason  he  advanced  that 
would  support  him  in  that,  he  said  he 
had  got  a  great  many  Liberal  votes  in 
the  constituency;  he  said  scores  of  Lib- 
erals had  voted  for  him,  and  he  instanc- 
ed his  own  polling  subdivision,  where 
he  said  there  had  never  been  a  Con- 
servative majority  before  this  time." 

The  Chancellor  :  You  touched  on 
that  before,  and  gave  us  some  refer- 
ences, that  he  had  been  elected  by  Lib- 
eral votes. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  did  not  give  your 
Lordships  the  page,  but  I  can  give  your 
Lordships  the  page  in  his  own  evi- 
dence, I  think. 

Now,  after  August  7th,  Mr.  Gamey 
is  met  by  some  very  significant  state- 
ments, and  your  Lordships  will  bear  in 
mind  that  those  statements  are  made 
by  witnesses  to  whom  Mr.  Gamey  was 
under  no  obligation  whatever  to  dis- 
close his  poitical  position. 


We  have  heard  repeated  and  repeated 
in  the  witness-box,  part  of  my  scheme, 
part  of  my  arrangement,  tell  them 
something  to  keep  my  friends  quiet, 
had  to  invent  some  kind  of  story  ;  I 
was  going  on  with  a  deep  conspiracy,  a 
deep  plot,  and  I  had  to  keep  my  friends 
in  line.  Something,  perhaps,  in  that 
contention.  Perhaps  one  would  say 
that  that  was  not  an  unreasonable  po- 
sition to  take,  but  why  tell  the  support- 
ers of  the  Government  ?  Under  what 
obligation  was  he  to  tell  Neil  MacDou- 
gall,  at  page  1,717,  volume  5  ?  These 
references  are  all  in  volume  5. 
Under  what  obligation  was  he 
to  tell  Robert  Thorburn,  pages 
1,763  and  1,802,  same  volume  ? 
What  was  his  obligation  to  tell  John 
F.  Boyd,  a  Government  supporter,  and 
an  official  of  the  Government,  at  pages 
1881-2-3  and  4.  These  were  not 
friends  he  had  to  keep  quiet.  These 
were  not  people  that  he  had  to  satisfy 
until  it  was  time  for  the  explosion  to 
take  place  in  the  House  on  the  nth 
day  of  March.  The  reason  that  he  is 
giving  in  the  witness  box,  is,  on  its 
face,  an  utterly  false  reason,  and  he 
gives  no  other. 

I  do  not  desire  for  a  moment  to 
adopt  the  language  of  my  learned 
friend,  and  say  that  he  was  swearing 
false  in  fact,  but  I  say,  and  I  do  say 
emphatically,  that  the  reason  he_  gives 
is  absolutely  false,  because  that  is  fol- 
lowed up  immediately  with  further 
and  more  remarkable  evidence.  He 
meets  two  men  at  the  Walker  House, 
men  he  had  never  seen,  men  who  were 
as  utterly  removed  from  the  member 
for  Manitoulin  as  daylight  is  from 
dark.  S.  J.  Martin  and  Mr.  Bone. 
Men  from  the  eastern  section  of  the 
Province,  four  or  five  hundred  miles 
away  from  Mr.  Gamey,  men  whom  he 
had  never  seen  in  his  life  before  that 
evening.  And  yet,  these  men  come 
here  and  tell  us  that  he  has  been  a 
Conservative  from  the  moment  he  ac- 
cepted the  nomination  until  to-day.  and 
in  addition  to  his  many  other  _  good 
qualities  he  adds  that  of  patriotism,  at 
the  price  of  $4,000.  What  earthly  rea- 
son could  there  be  for  Mr.  Gamey  to 
have  such  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Martin  and  Mr.  Bone  at  the  Walker 
House  during  the  Exhibition,  before 
the  poison  had  commenced  its  opera- 
tion, before  the  sensitive  nurture  bed 
had  responded  to  the  approach  of  cor- 
ruption made  by  the  Government  and 
its  emissaries  ?  Why  should  he  have 
had  such  a  conversation  with  these  two 
men,  not  knowing  whether  they  were 
Conservatives  or  Reformers,  ae  to 
induce  these  two  men  on  the  first  or 
second  day  of  January  to  say,  wfeen 
they  read  his  report  in  The  Globe 
newspaper,    that   is   exactly     what     he 
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told  us  at  the  Walker  House  in  the 
first  week  in  September. 

That  is  one  of  the  propositions  which 
my  learned  friend  puts  to  one  side 
without  any  very  strenuous  abuse,  or 
effort.  Simply  says,  that  goes  by  the 
board,  it  may  mean  this,  or  it  may 
mean  anything.  It  means  the  whole 
case  as  far  as  his  client's  position  is 
concerned. 

Then  just  one  moment,  my  Lords, 
if  you  will  kindly  bear  with  me  while 
I  get  through  this  part  of  the  matter 
and  dispose  of  it.  I  refer  to  the  other 
side.  William  H.  Hearst  is  called  to 
prove  that  which  was  not  denied, 
namely,  that  Mr.  Gamey  was  a  Con- 
servative in  leaning,  and  elected  by  a 
Conservative  party,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Liberals  in  the  district  of  Mani- 
toulin.  Mr.  Hearst,  at  page  2780, 
volume  7,  a  barrister,  is  called,  and  he 
says  :  "Manitoulin,  as  a  factor  in  poli- 
tics, has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it, 
quite  apart  from  the  partisan.  The 
interests  of  Manitoulin  ?  Oh,  yes,  cer- 
tainly, the  same  as  any  other  part  of 
the  riding." 

Then  at  page  2785  Mr.  Hearst  says 
that  where  there  were  measures  com- 
ing from  the  Ross  Government  in  the 
best  interests  of  Manitoulin,  he  would 
expect  Mr.  Gamey  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment upon  such  measures,  irrespec- 
tive of  party. 

How  much  further  has  Mr.  Gamey 
in  any  written  document  ?  An  inde- 
pendent support.  What  more  can  be 
said  of  an  independent  supporter  of 
the  Government  than  that  he  will  hold 
himself  aloof  to  support  measures  com- 
ing from  that  Government  that  he  is 
satisfied  are  in  the  best  interests  of 
his  constituency.  Page  2787.  "Was 
that  impression  conveyed  by  the  tenor 
of  his  speeches,  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  have  a  supporter  of  the 
Government,  because  Whitney  was  go- 
ing to  be  the  governing  power  for  the 
next  four  years  ?  A — I  think  that  may 
have  been  put  in  this  way."  "It  was 
a  stock  argument  of  the  Government 
supporters  to  say  it  would  be  no  use 
to  send  an  Opposition  member.  T  think 
in  meeting,  that  Mr.  Gamey  replied, 
that  if  there  was  any  force  in  that  ar- 
gument, you  should  support  me.  be- 
cause the  Ross  Government  will  not 
be  continued  in  power,  and  T  will  be  the 
man  that  will  be  on  the  Government 
side.  Q. — And  whatever  advantage  was 
to  be  pained  for  the  island  would  be 
gained  in  that  way  ?  A. — Tf  there  was 
an  advantage.  Q. — That  was  the  argu- 
ment to  the  people  ?  A. — Exactly." 
_  The  test  was  therefore,  not  the  ques- 
tion of  Conservatives  or  Reformers, 
as  far  as  Manitoulin  was  concerned, 
but  the  test  was.  who  is  going  to  suc- 
ceed   in    sending   a    supporter      of   the 


Government.no  matter  what  party  may 
be  in  power. 

Then  in  the  same  volume,  page  2794, 
Dr.  Fell  is  called,  and  he  states  that 
at  the  convention  there  was  no  pledge 
taken  that  he  would  support  Whitney 
or  anybody,  but  Dr.  Fell  puts  it  ex- 
actly as  one  would  expect  a  candidate 
in  Manitoulin,  Algoma,  Parry  Sound, 
or  these  other  places  would  put  it. 
He  was  left  free  to  act  as  he  saw  fit, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience,  and  his  own  political  views, 
as  the  matters  came  up  in  the  future.  So 
that  he  could  not  have  been  in  any 
better  position  if  he  had  said.  I  am  an 
independent  member,  I  am  an  inde- 
pendent candidate.  The  answer  the 
doctor  gives  is,  "He  might  have  been 
in  a  good  deal  cooler  position." 

One  more  reference  on  this  point, 
to  Mr.  Kinney's  evidence,  who  was  at 
the  convention,  page  2801,  same  vol- 
ume 7.  He  was  not  the  reporter,  but 
apparently  his  brother.  "Q. — I  am 
asking  you  if  you  would  have  blamed 
him  if  he  had  supported  them,  as- 
suming he  had  approved  of  the  meas- 
ure coming  from  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment, the  Ross  Government  being  re- 
turned to  power,  and  no  obligation  ? 
A. — Oh.  he  was  not  bound.  Q. — He 
was  to  do  that  if  he  wanted  to  ?  A. — 
Yes,  he  was  at  liberty."  That  is  from 
their  own  friend  and  supporter. 

Then  I  refer  to  Dr.  Struthers,  and 
I  merely  give  the  references  to  the 
page,  volume  5,  2001-3  and  5. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  given,  as  far 
as  I  can,  the  position  of  the  witnesses 
fairly  with  regard  to  his  relation  to 
politics  before  the  election,  between 
the  election,  and  the  7th  day  of  Au- 
gust, and  subsequent  to  the  7th  day 
of  August,  up  to  the  10th  day  of  Sep- 
tember. 

But,  we  have  a  more  cogent  piece 
of  evidence  than  that.  We  have  a  re- 
port of  the  meeting  held  at  Gore  Bay, 
on  the  16th  day  of  February,  1003, 
written  by  Mr.  Gamey,  by  liis  own 
hand. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  for  The 
Globe  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes,  my  Lord,  and 
in  that  report  there  stands  this  uncon- 
tradicted statement.  "T.  Robinson,  a 
delegate  from  the  country,  took  the 
ground  that  R.  R.  Gamey  had  pro- 
mised to  take  an  independent  stand 
during  the  campaign  last  spring  if  the 
Government  were  sustained,  and  that 
he  had  received  a  great  many  Liberal 
votes  on  that  account." 

Now,  all  these  things  are  beyond 
contradiction.  We  have  a  concensus 
of  opinion  as  to  the  position  of  this 
man.  We  have  it  more  or  less 
known. 

The  Chancellor  :  1  suppose  Mr.  Rob- 
inson is  a  real  person,  is  he  ? 
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Mr.  Johnston  :  Oh,  yes,  my  Lord. 
Quite  so.  Mr.  Robinson  was  in  at- 
tendance. We  had  him  here  and  kept 
him  here  in  order  that  it  might  not 
•be  said  he  was  unavailable.  It  was 
open  to  the  other  side  to  have  put 
him   in   the    box. 

Now,  just  in  this  connection,  just 
for  a  moment  look  at  the  letter  of  the 
ioth  September,  and  see  whether  that 
letter  is  in  any  sense  opposed  to  the 
position  which  I  have  given  your 
Lordships,  and  which  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  evidence.  He  has  been 
recently  thinking  over  the  political 
situation. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  is  not  said  that 
Mr.  Aylesworth  read  that  letter,  is  it? 

Mr.  Johnston  :   No. 

The  Chancellor:  Mr.  Aylesworth  had 
it  It  does  not  appear  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth read  it.  in  fact. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  He  may  have  read  it 
or  he  may  not.  The  chances  are  that 
he   would   read  it    likely. 

The  Chancellor  :  One  would  think 
before  he  had  time  to  sign  the  paper, 
he  would  read  it,  but  it  is  not  in  evid- 
ence that  he  did  actually  read  it. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  "I  have  been  think- 
ing over  the  political  situation  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  I  have  serious- 
ly come  to  the  conclusion." 

Now,  what  was  the  conclusion  ?  To 
support  the  Ross  Government,  to 
change  my  politics,  and  enroll  myself 
as  a  member  of  the  Liberal  ranks  ? 
Clearly  not.  "That  I  would  be  best 
acting  in  the  interests  of  my  consti- 
tuency and  New  Ontario  by  giving 
support  to  your  Administration." 
There  is  the  motive.  There  is  the 
reason  that  existed  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion ;  after  the  election,  with  Con- 
mee,  and  the  other  witnesses-  his  bed- 
fellows at  the  Walker  House  on  the 
second  week  of  the  Exhibition,  that  is 
the  position  throughout  down  to  the 
very  time  of  the  meeting  on  the  16th 
February,  1003  ;  never  changed  ;  never 
vari#l.  And,  strange  to  say,  the  posi- 
tion that  he  took  prior  to  the  ioth  day 
of  September  was  a  stronger  position 
in  support  of  the  Government  than  he 
took  after  it  is  said  he  got  the  money. 

The  Chancellor  :  Do  you  call  him 
an  independent  Conservative  ?  Is 
that  what  you  call  him  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Quite  so.  Not 
bound  to   support   the   Opposition. 

Then  he  makes  it  a  condition,  "In 
carrying  out  your  development  policy, 
there  will  be  an  impetus  given  to  trade 
and  settlement  in  New  Ontario  that 
will  absolutely  justify  the  course  that 
I  have  decided  to  pursue."  Then,  he 
does  not  say,  I  have  left  the  Conser- 
vative party,  and  you  can  count  upon 
me  as  a  Government  supporter,  but  he 
qualifies  that  in  this  way.  The  course 
that  I  have  determined  to  take  makes 
me  practically  a  supporter  of  your 
Government.       There   was    a    position 


that  was  no  stronger  than  it  had  been 
the  early  part  of  June,  the  latter  part 
of  June,  and  the  beginning  of  July,  and 
in  August. 

Now,  he  gets  the  money,  according 
to  my  learned  friend.  The  man  from 
Manitoulin  held  out  the  willing  hand, 
and  took  the  bribe.  And,  having  got 
the  bribe,  one  would  have  expected  a 
strong  vigorous,  active  support  of  the 
Government  until  the  time  came  for  the 
explosion  in  the  House.  Quite  the  re- 
verse. The  first  thing  the  man  does 
is  to  attend  a  Conservative  caucus  on 
the  ioth  of  September,  when  the  money 
was  in  his  pocket  or  within  reach. 

The  Chancellor — That  was  before  he 
got  the  money,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Johnston — It  may  or  may  not 
have  been.  I  think  I  shall  satisfy  your 
Lordships,  that,  according  to  his  own 
story,  he  had  the  money  in  his  pocket 
while  he  was  applauding  his  leader  at 
the  Conservative  caucus,  if  he  had  the 
money  at  all. 

•  The  Chancellor — Where  did  the 
money  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Johnston — That  I  shall  also  deal 
with.  That  is  a  question  that  seems  to 
vex  a  great  many  people,  although  I 
do  not  think  it  devolves  upon  us  to 
show  .where  the  money  came  from,  if 
we  prove  it  did  not  come  from  us. 
Mr.  Gamey  knows,  if  he  had  the 
money,  where  it  came  from.  It  may 
have  come  from  the  ioth  day  of  Sep- 
tember. It  may  have  come  from  a 
service  fund. 

The  Chancellor — Both  parties  had  an 
opportunity  of  going  into  that,  and 
they  both  abstained,  I   noted. 

Mr.  Johnston — Quite  so.  And,  to 
say  it  came  from  the  Conservative  cam- 
paign fund,  is  about  as  sensible,  in  a 
way,  as  to  allege  that  it  came  from  the 
Liberal  campaign  fund,  upon  the  evi- 
dence. 

The  Chancellor — Except  this.  It  is 
said  the  campaign  fund  on  the  Conser- 
vative side  was  exhausted,  and  that 
this  man  had  nothing  to  fight  his  elec- 
tion- 
Mr.  Johnston — So  it  was  shown  upon 
the  other  side.  It  was  not  shown  there 
was  any  campaign  fund  upon  the  Lib- 
eral side  at  all. 

The  Chancellor — There  was  a  good 
deal  of  talk  about  it.  There  was  no 
evidence  about  it. 

Mr.  Johnston — I  say,  as  far  as  cam- 
paign funds  are  concerned,  it  is  just  as 
much  open  for  me  to  say  it  came  from 
the  Conservative  caucus  fund,  as  it  is 
for  my  learned  friend  to  say  it  came 
from  the  Liberal  campaign  fund. 

Now,  according  to  his  story,  as  I 
was  pointing  out  to  your  Lordships, 
and  here  is  the  marvellous  condition  of 
things.  This  man  says,  I  got  a  bribe 
to    support   the    Government,    and   the 
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moment  he  gets  the  bribe,  according  to 
his  own  story,  and  his  own  actions, 
instead  of  leading  the  Government  to 
believe  he  is  going  to  support  them,  he 
weakens  in  his  so-called  allegiance, 
and  what  does  he  do  ?  After,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  story,  getting  $3,000 
on  the  10th  or  nth  day  of  September, 
he  goes  up  to  North  Perth,  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  and  helps  the  Con- 
servative party,  and  makes  speeches  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Whitney.  That  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  either  his  plot  or  his 
scheme,  or  his  bribe.  When  he  gives 
The  Globe  interview,  and  says  he  got 
$1,000  for  giving  the  interview,  he 
changes  in  his  own  handwriting,  and 
so  emasculates  it  that  it  might  be 
signed  by  a  Conservative  mem- 
ber of  the  Opposition.  He  is 
being  paid,  according  to  ^  his 
story,  money  to  bind  him  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  every  dollar  that  he  gets 
is  driving  him  further  away,  accord- 
ing to  his  utterances.  He  changes 
the  interview  in  The  Globe,  "as  well 
as  New  Ontario,  generally,  if  the 
Ontario  Government  has  a  strong 
enough  support  to  carry  on  the  work." 
He  changes  that,  "Any  Government 
in  power."  Then  he  changes  "I  feel 
that  I  can  best  do  this  by  helping 
the  Government."  In  his  letter  of 
September  10th,  he  had  said  that  he 
was  practically  a  supporter  of  the 
Government.  In  his  Globe  interview 
he  says,  "That  he  could  only  help  the 
Government  with  an  independent  sup- 
port." He  says,  "My  desire  to  see 
this  policy  carried  out  has  led  me  to 
decide  to  give  the  Government  my 
support."  He  changes  that  and  says, 
"An  independent  support."  He  says, 
"That  they  need  my  help  to  carry 
out  their  development  policy."  He 
says  in  changing  it,  "To  carry  out 
any  good  development  policy."  That 
might  have  been  signed  by  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition.  Immeasurably 
away  from  the  position  he  was  taking 
Conmee,  Arthur,  Struthers,  Bone, 
Martin,  and  all  these  witnesses. 
Long  before  there  was  a  dollar  pre- 
tended to  be  paid  to  him,  the  man  v.  as 
stronger  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Lib- 
eral party,  and  the  Government  in 
power  than  he  was  after  he  stretched 
out  his  hand  for  an  apparently  willing 
bribe,  according  to  his  own  story. 
Let  us,  says  my  learned  friend,  give 
this  the  taint  of  corruption.  Lot  US 
smear  it  over  with  a  slang  of  dis- 
honesty and  bribery.  Let  us  put  'Ins 
forward,  before  two  of  the  Judges  oi 
our  land,  and  say  upon  that  pronounee 
T.  R.  Stratton  a  criminal.  No  wonder 
my  learned  friend  had  to  res, in  to 
invocation,    so  well   as   imprecation. 

Now  take  the   Bellwoods'   letter. 

The   Chancellor  :     What   is   the    date 
o[    that  ? 


Mr.  Johnston  :  The  date  of  that, 
my  Lord,  is  October  24th,  1902,  or 
thereabouts. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  thought  it  was 
in  January. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Perhaps  I  have 
the  wrong  date. 

The    Chief    Justice  :      Exhibit    74. 

Mr.  Blake  :  It  is  dated  February, 
my  Lords. 

Mr.  Grant  :     10th  of  February,  1903. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  the  letter 
written  before   the   caucus. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Now  see  what  his 
position  is  there.  It  is  written  to  a 
man  he  was  under  no  obligation  to 
write  to.  Not  a  friend  of  his.  Not 
a  man  who  has  been  a  supporter,  but 
a  man  who  was  a  political  opponent. 
What  does  he  say  there  ?  I  have  not 
gone  over  to  the  other  side  fully  by 
any  means,  and  only  went  as  far  as 
I  thought  any  man  should  go  who 
represents  this  riding.  I  believe,  and 
have  for  years,  that  we  have  too  much 
party  politics,  and  I  was  trying  to 
serve  my  riding  better  than  my  party. 

Was  there  some  touch  of  humanity, 
some  inward  promptings  of  conscience 
that  perhaps  had  been  long  lying 
dead  ?  Was  there  some  sentiment  of 
humanity  about  the  man  when  he 
wrote  that  ?  True,  absolutely  true. 
"This  question  of  my  getting  timber 
limits,  or  any  other  concession,  is  all 
pure  nonsense,  as  time  will  prove  to 
you."  There  would  be  a  shaking  up 
of  the  dry  bones  that  will  surprise 
the  old  parties,  both  of  them.  I,  if 
I  told  you  what  I  thought  of  some 
men  on  both  sides  to-day,  it  would 
surprise  you,  perhaps,  and  many  peo- 
ple are  the  same  way." 

Both  parties.  Is  that  letter  an  hon- 
est letter  ?  Is  that  letter  the  thoughts 
of  an  honest  man  ?  Is  that  the  letter 
of  the  patriot,  or  is  that  part  01  the 
scheme,  part  of  the  arrangement,  and, 
if  so,  in  what  way  can  that  letter  aid  or 
assist  in  the  development  of  the 
scheme  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  He  gives  an  ex- 
planation of  that,  though. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  The  same  explana- 
tion as  the  others.  "1  wrote  it  to  quiet 
the  parties." 

The  Chancellor  :  To  tide  over  the 
stress  of  the  convention  that  was  being 
held  up  there,  to  conciliate  the  editor. 
1   think  he  said  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  But  that  letter,  as  I 
am  pointing  out  in  this  connection,  is 
this,  that  at  that  time  he  was  not  tak- 
ing the  position  that  he  was  taking  with 
Bone  and  Martin,  and  with  Conmee 
and  the  others.  He  was  receding  from 
the  position,  when  his  whole  object  was 
to  strengthen  his  position  with  the 
Government,  and  lead  them  to  believe 
he  was  an  ardent  supporter.     That  let- 
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ter  was  sent  to  a  Liberal.  That  letter 
was  not  intended  for  publication.  It 
was  marked  private  and  confidential. 
That  letter  went  to  Mr.  Bellwood,  and 
that  letter  condemned  the  Ross  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  the  Whitney  Oppo- 
sition. Apparently  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  .correspondence,  if  we 
have  once  been  gble  to  touch  the  true 
metal,  it  rings  in  that  letter,  a  letter 
written  in  the  early  part  of  February, 
exactly  defining  his  position. 

Your  Lordships  will  see  that  from  the 
very  beginning  down  to  the  last  effu- 
sion we  have  from  him,  on  the 
ioth  February,  when  the  Bellwoods 
letter  was  written,  we  have  the 
same  consistent  story,  "Manitoulin  my 
politics,  Ross  Government  unfortunate- 
ly returned  to  power,  I  thought  Whit- 
ney was  going  to  be  elected,  he  has 
lost  the  chance,  my  interests,  and  the 
interests  of  my  constituency  call  upon 
me  to  give  a  fair,  independent  liberal 
support  to  the  Government  in  power 
as  distinguished  from  Ross  or  Whit- 
ney." 

I  now  refer  to  the  letter  of  the  24th 
of  October,  1902,  exhibit  43,  and  that 
was  the  letter  I  was  referring  to  a 
few  moments  ago,  as  to  that  date,  or 
rather  an  exhibit.  That  is  a  denial 
which  Mr.  Gamey  published  in  The 
Algoma  Conservator. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  the  editor 
speaking  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes-  my  Lord,  and  he 
does  not  deny  it.  He  says  this  is 
right. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  a  Conser- 
vative paper  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  It 
is  called  the   Conservator. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  other  is  The 
Expositor  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  Let 
us  see  what  that  states. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  does  not  quite 
admit  that',  does  he  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :   Yes,  my   Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  Does  he  admit  it 
exactly  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  can  turn  it  up  and 
show.  It  was  a  question  of  the  datej 
and  we  can  get  the  paper,  whether  he 
saw  it  after  it  was  published  or  not. 
Now,  just  see  for  a  moment  what  that 
letter  says,  and  see  how  utterly  op- 
posed it  is  to  Mr.  Gamey's  present 
contention.  A  foolish  rumor  was 
started  here  last  week  which  appears 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  Toronto,  and 
was  to  the  effect  that  R.  R.  Gamey, 
M.P.P..  had  sold  out  for  a  consider- 
ation to  the  Ross  Government.  Mr. 
Gamey  called  at  the  office  on  Tues- 
day and  asked  us  to  give  the  rumor  an 
explicit  denial,  and  at  the  same  time 
stated  that  the  absurdity  of  the  rumor 
should  be  a  sufficient  denial  in  itself, 
for  if  we  must  judge  the  political  situ- 
ation  by  the  Oxford   election   trial,    it 


must  be  apparent  to  anyone  that  it  can 
only  be  a  matter  of  a  few  months  until 
the  Conservatives  would  be  in  power. 
The  odds  were  in  their  favor." 

Now,  my  Lords,  what  story  does  that 
statement  tell  us  ?  It  contradicts 
Mr.  Gamey  absolutely,  because  he  says 
he  was  covering  up  his  tracks,  that  he 
was  pretending  to  be  a  supporter  of  the 
Government,  while  at  heart  he  was 
favoring  the  Conservative  policy,  and 
the  Opposition.  He  was  doing  all 
this  for  the  purpose  of  unearthing  a 
state  of  corruption,  which  he  believed 
existed  in  the  Administration  of  Pro- 
vincial affairs.  If  that  is  so.  then  I 
ask,  why  state  publicly  in  a  news- 
paper that  he  believed  that  in  a  few 
months  the  Conservatives  would  be  re- 
turned to  power  ?  Why  refer  to  the 
Oxford  election  trial  which  was  one, 
the  details  of  which  I  am  not  here  to 
justify,  or  to  palliate  in  the  slightest 
degree,  I  am  not  concerned  with  that, 
but  we  know  the  odium  attached  or 
sought  to  be  attached  to  the  details  or 
some  of  the  details  that  were  elicited 
at  the  Oxford   election  trial. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Mr.  Gamey  did 
not  quite  adopt  the  argument  or  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  it,  if  you 
refer  to  page  449.  He  does  not  re- 
pudiate it,  but  he  gives  an  explana- 
tion about  it,  whether  it  is  satisfactory 
or  not. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  shall  be  very  glad, 
indeed,  to  put  in  the  explanation,  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  anything  on  the 
notes  to  go  down  as  being  said  by  my- 
self in  any  way. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Page  449,  the 
centre  of  the  page. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Your  Lordship  will 
see  I  read  the  whole  article  to  him, 
and  I  said  to  him,  "Is  that  right  ?  A  : 
I  suppose  it  is. 

"Q. — That  was  published  with  your 
consent,  knowledge  and  approval  ?  A. 
— I   did  not  say  that   it  was — no." 

"Q. — Do  you  repudiate  it  ?  A. — No." 
This  article.  I  had  read  the  whole  of 
it  to  him. 

Mr.  Blake  :  He  says,  "No,  let  me  ex- 
plain that." 

Mr.  Johnston  :  "What  did  you  call 
at  the  office  of  The  Conservator  for? 
A. — Simply  because  I  call  at  the  office 
very  often  when  I  am  in  town — very 
often. 

"Q. — That  is  the  reason  you  give  for 
calling  this  time  ?  A. — Possibly  the 
reason.  He  may  have  said  when  I 
called  there,  what  about  these  rumors. 
I  may  have  said  there  is  nothing  in 
them,  Mr.  Price,  why  should  a  man 
go  over  now  ?  I  did  not  tell  him 
to  publish  that  in  the  paper. 

"Q. — I  am  not  saying  you  did  ?  A. — 
— He  was  a  man  I  would  likely  say  to. 
there  was  not  anything  in  the  rumor, 
because  he  was  a  Conservative. 

"Q. — You  saw  this  in  the  paper  ? 
A. — I  may  have  seen  it." 
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"Q. — You  take  the  paper  ?  A. — 
Yes.  I  am  not  always  at  home.  I  am 
away  for  weeks.  It  is  likely  I  saw 
that.       I  would  not  swear." 

"Q. — You  went  home  about  the  25th 
or  26th  October  ?       A. — Yes." 

"Q. — So  that  you  would  be  home 
shortly  after  the  paper  was  published  ? 
A. — Very  likely." 

"Q. — You  were  or  you  were  not 
The  paper  was  published  on  the  24th. 
Were  you  home  shortly  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  paper  ?  A. — I  was 
home   about   the   28th." 

"Q. — And  the  paper  takes  a  day  or 
so  to  go  to  your  place  ?  A. — Yes, 
sir." 

"Q. — So  that  it  would  reach  you  at 
any  rate  by  the  26th  or  25th  prob- 
ably ?  A. — It  would  reach  me  some 
time  within  a  few  days." 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  rather  a 
qualified  acceptance  of  it. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  should  think  so. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  was  put  in, 
was  it  not,  to  pacify  the  people  up 
there,  to  disabuse  their  minds  of  the 
rumor  that  he  had  received  money, 
that  he  might  not  be  degraded  in  their 
eyes  ?       It  had  a  local  circulation. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  If  it  was  published  in 
the  newspaper  there,  it  would  get  into 
all  the  papers  in  the  Province. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  the  reason 
he  said  he  did  not  sanction  its  publica- 
tion, or  something  of  that  kind,  al- 
though he  spoke  of  that,  that  he  meant 
it  to  have^  only  local  effect-  but  this 
editor,  anxious  to  get  the  latest  news, 
put  it  ia. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  The  man  did  not  in- 
vent that  out  of  his  own  mind. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  would  ac- 
count, would  it  not — I  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  at  a  solution  of  some  of 
these  actions — that  would  account  for 
his  divers  conduct  in  different  places, 
would  it  not  ?  It  would  take  color 
according  to  the  place  he  was  in. 
That  was  meant  for  Manitoulin.  If 
he  was  still  pursuing  this  policy  of  the 
plot,  he  had  several  parts  to  play. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Why  should  he  take 
that  position  at  the  Walker  House  ? 

The  Chancellor  :  There  are  a  great 
many   puzzling  positions. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Once  we  get  a  con- 
sistent position,  once  we  get  his 
position  narrowed  down  to  this, 
viz.,  that  he  was  intending  to 
give  a  liberal  independent  support  to 
the  Government  in  power,  we  do  not 
require  to  explain  anything. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then  you  say  that 
is  the  explanation  of  the  whole  thing, 
if  you  assume  that  that  was  his  real, 
earnest  position,  you  say  that  that 
would  give  a  clue  to  the  whole  thing 
—a  satisfactory  clue  ?  That  Manitou- 
lin was  his  politics,  and  he  was  going 
to  stick  to  it  through  thick  and  thin, 
whoever  was  in  power  ?  You  say 
that  explains  the  whole  thing  ? 


Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes,  my  Lord,  and  is 
the  only  explanation  that  is  consist- 
ent with  the  various  utterances  at 
various  times   and  places. 

The  Chancellor  :  Still,  he  was  going 
into  this  plot,  according  to  his  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes,  my  Lord,  but 
his  own  statement  is  utterly  opposed 
to  the  writings  that  we  have,  and  the 
conversations  I  have  given  your  Lord- 
ships. The  same  consistent  course, 
the  same  reasons,  the  same  motives, 
the  same  thing  from  time  to  time  in 
different  places,  without  any  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  plot  or  scheme, 
all  consistent  with  the  fact  that  Mani- 
toulin was  his  politics,  and  he  was  go- 
ing to  give  the  Government  in  power 
an  independent  support.  That  being 
taken,  no  further  or  other  explanation 
is  required. 

Now,  if  that  is  so,  if  I  am  right  in 
that,  then  the  protest  and  the  patron- 
age, so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  are 
of  no  value  whatever,  because  he  was 
entitled  to  the  patronage  on  the  one 
hand,  and  he  was  justified  in  saying, 
I  am  now  a  supporter  of  your  Gov- 
ernment, and  you  should  not  protest 
my  election. 

Having  brought  the  matter  up  to  th« 
10th  day  of  September,  I  have  shown 
that  beyond  that  date  Mr.  Gamey's 
position,  instead  of  becoming  more 
strenuous,  and  more  vigorous,  and 
more  pretending  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment, became  more  or  less  diver- 
gent, and  that  he  was  taking  still  more 
independent  course  after  having,  as  he 
says,  received  a  bribe  than  he  did 
prior  to  and  within  at  any  rate  a  few 
days  of  the  alleged  occurrence.  If 
what  I  have  submitted  to  your  Lord- 
ships be  the  correct  view  of  this  evid- 
ence, then  the  letter  of  the  10th  Sep- 
tember is  as  equally  consistent  with 
the  position  that  I  have  been  urging 
was  the  true  position  of  Mr.  Gamey, 
as  the  letter  or  the  article  of  the  24th 
October — the  letter  to  Bellwood,  The 
Globe  interview,  or  any  other  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  we  have,  all  of 
which  documentary  evidence  at  any 
rate   is    indisputable. 

Then  speaking  of  the  Aylesworth 
letter.  In  order  to  give  point  to  Mr. 
Gamey's  story,  and  before  Mr.  Gamey 
can  succeed  in  this  story  against  the 
Government,  he  must  prove  that  the 
Aylesworth  letter  is  a  misleading,  un- 
true deceptive  letter.  He  must  prove 
that  that  is  the  first  evidence  of  de- 
ceit, that  the  Aylesworth  letter  is  a 
lie,  because  upon  that  foundation  the 
member  for  Manitoulin  has  built  his 
superstructure.  And  he  is  so  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  that,  and  the 
force  of  that,  that  he  has  to  go  in 
the  box  and  swear  that  that  letter  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Stratton  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  was  returned  to  Stratton 
by  him,  and  Sullivan,  as  evidenc 
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unholy  compact  that  he  says  they  en- 
tered into. 

If  he  fails  to  prove  that  the  letter 
of  the  10th  September  upon  his  testi- 
mony is  not  a  false  letter,  if  he  fails 
to  prove  that  that  letter  did  not  em- 
anate from  Mr.  Stratton  as  part  of  the 
compact,  if  he  fails  to  prove  that  that 
letter  was  not  returned  to  Mr.  Strat- 
ton as  evidence  of  a  crime,  his  story 
utterly   and   absolutely   fails. 

I  might  use  the  ordinary  illustration, 
that  if  a  man  in  the  witness  box  lies 
•  bout  an  important  matter,  the  coij't 
is  suspicious  about  the  rest  of  his  tes- 
timony. I  am  not  putting  it  upon  such 
a  harsh  rule  as  that,  I  am  putting  it 
upon  the  ground  of  the  construction 
of  this   man's   story. 

Now.  your  Lordships  will  bear  in 
mind,  no  doubt,  that  if  that  letter  of 
the  ioth  September  is  an  innocent  let- 
ter, not  emanating  from  Mr.  Stratton, 
as  evidence  of  a  criminal  compact,  and 
if  a  wrong  motive  is  attempted  to  be 
given  by  Mr.  Gamey,  with  full  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  to  that  letter,  then 
•he  wholly  discredits  himself,  and  his 
evidence  cannot  for  a  moment  be  re- 
lied upon,  because  it  is  a  matter  about 
which   no   man  could   be   mistaken. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  cir- 
cumstances in  themselves,  it  is  well- 
known  that  there  are  writings  that  have 
been  made  and  published,  and  sent, 
that  leters  have  been  written,  known 
to  my  learned  friend  perhaps  more 
extensively  than  to  myself,  known  to 
your  Lordships  on  the  bench,  known 
to  every  counsel  who  practices  nisi 
prius.  that  there  are  innocent,  hon- 
est, guileless  letters,  written  from 
time  to  time,  and  under  various  cir- 
cumstances. -Afterwards,  when  the  feel 
of  the  man,  when  the  touch  of  the  man 
actuated  by  wrong  motives  comes  to  be 
applied  to  them,  he  sees  quile  where  no 
guile  was  intended,  and  by  attributing 
a  supposed  motive,  he  renders  that 
which  was  perfectly  innocent,  or  at- 
tempts to  render  it.  evidence  of  wrong 
doing  and  crime.  That  letter  is  the 
foundation  of  Mr.  Gamey's  whole 
building.  That  letter  is  the  first  con- 
nection with  the  Government.  That 
letter  is  the  only  evidence  in  writing 
of  any  kind,  shape  or  description,  af- 
fecting Mr.  Stratton  or  the  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  any  understanding. 
It  is  the  last,  as  it  was  the  first,  that 
passed  between  Mr.  Gamey  and  Mr. 
Stratton,  or  the  Government,  upon 
that  particular  point.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  that  letter  to  emanate  from 
Stratton.  not  with  a  view  of  protect- 
ing the  man's  protest,  but  as  evidence 
of  the  crime  to  be  committed,  evi- 
dence that  Mr.  Stratton  was  willing  to 
pay  this  man  $3,000  if  he  signed  that 
letter.  It  was  necessary  to  show  that 
that  letter  had  not  only  to  emanate  from 
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Mr.  Stratton.  but  to  be  his  initiative. 
Necessary  to  show  that  that  letter  was 
returned  to  Mr.  Stratton  as  the  evi- 
dence  of  the  unrighteous  compact. 

1  venture  to  submit  to  your  Lord- 
ships that  upon  the  evidence  that  has 
been  given  here,  and  which  I  will  deal 
with  now.  that  the  position  taken  by 
Mr.  Gamey  in  that  respect  has  been 
proved  to  be  absolutely  false;  and. 
that  unless  he  can  show  that  Mr.  Strat- 
ton. Mr.  Aylesworth,  Mr.  Roland,  Mr. 
Myers,  are  telling  what  is  absolute 
perjury,  he  can  make  nothing  of  that 
letter  except  innocence  and  propriety, 
in  order  to  make  it  corrupt  he  has  to 
have  all  these  witnesses  practically 
guilty  of  perjury,  because  as  I  said 
before,  it  is  a  matter  about  which 
there  can  be  no  mistake. 

That  letter  of  course  has  a  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  patronage  alone. 
He  puts  his  position  in  this  way.  I 
am  practically  a  supporter  of  your 
Government,  and  all  that  I  would  ask. 
as  the  representative  of  the  riding 
which  T  have  the  honor  to  represent  is. 
that  my  recommendations  receive  rea- 
sonable and  fair  consideration  4at  your 
hands,  and  that  I  will  he  considered 
and  treated  as  if  I  had  been  elected  to 
support  your  Government.  There  is 
the  only  instance,  the  only  case  in 
writing.'in  which  Mr.  Gamey  stipulates 
for  a  single  thing,  and  he  stipulates  for 
that  which  T  have  pointed  out  to  your 
Lordships,  is  not  a  result  of  a  bargain 
or  arrangement,  or  support,  innocent 
although  it  all  may  be.  but  goes  to  his 
as  a  matter  olf  right,  to  which  he  was 
entitled  if  he  became  a  supporter  of  the 
Government,  either  corruptly  or  not 
corruptly,  so  long  as  the  Government 
were  not  cognizant  of  the  fact.  In 
other  words,  whatever  Mr.  Gamey's 
motives  may  have  been  in  supporting 
the  Government,  unless  those  motives 
were  brought  into  existence  by  _  some 
act  of  the  Government,  the  giving  of 
patronage  to  Mr.  Gamey  was  an  honest 
and  fair  and  legitimate  act.  That  is 
all  that  he  has  asked  for,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  riding,  and  he  gives 
his  reasons  in  the  letter  of  the  ioth  of 
September,  the  Avlesworth  letter,  why 
he  has  come  to  that  conclusion,  being 
a  continuation  of  the  reasons  which 
had  been  agitating  his  mind  during  the 
summer  of   1902. 

The  question  of  the  letter  T  propose 
to  deal  with  in  a  few  moments  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  circumstances 
leading  up  to  the  main  issue,  but  this 
brings  me.  in  the  view  T  take  of  tins 
letter,  to  the  question  of  the  patronage 
olf  the  riding,  because  as  I  have  pointed 
out.  that  is  all  that  Mr.  Gamey  is 
seeking. 

The  Chancellor— Are  you  going  to 
deal  with  this  aspect  of  the  case.  I 
suppose   you   will,   but   a     very     strong 
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position  is  this,  that  Mr.  Aylesworth 
saw  at  once  the  character  of  this  man, 
the  object  of  this  man  in  signing  this 
letter,  that  he  was  a  purchasable  com- 
modity, and  would  not  deal  with  him. 
What  then  induced  this  man  to  give  up 
the  letter  without  getting  what  he 
asked  for  ?  That  is  what  was  put  yes- 
terday  very   strongly.  •     . 

Mr.  Johnston— I  propose  to  deal  with 
that  at  the  proper  time. 
The  Chancellor— Very  good. 
Mr.  Johnston— Now,  let  us  see  just 
for  a  moment  what  he  got  by  reason  of 
that  letter.  He  says  that  all  I  ask  is 
the   patronage. 

The    Chancellor— "To    have    my     re- 
commendation considered"  he  puts  it. 
Mr.  Johnston— That  I  suppose  is  the 
equivalent. 

The  Chancellor— Yes,  patronage  may 
be  used  in  that  way.  so  long  as  it  is 
understood  what  is  meant.  He  recom- 
mends, and  they  accept  if  they  think 
fit.  Usually  they  do,  if  it  is  a  suitable 
person   I   suppose. 

Mr.  Johnston — Now,  in  dealing  with 
this,  it  is  just  as  well  to  ascertain,  and 
have  it  put  just  as  your  Lordship  puts  it, 
what  position  the  member  is  in  with  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  patronage. 
The  Government  will  appoint  their 
own  nominees  to  office.  The  first 
preference,  all  things  no  doubt  being 
equal,  would  be  given  to  the  persons 
endorsed  by  the  member.  The  en- 
lorsement  by  a  Conservative  member 
might  have  very  great  weight  with  the 
Executive  in  determining  between  ri- 
val claimants,  but  in  any  event,  Mr. 
Gamey,  in  taking  his  position,  took 
the  true  position,  namely,  when  you 
come  to  make  appointments  for  my 
riding,  I  hope  you  will  give  the  same 
weight  to  my  suggestions,  my  recom- 
mendations, as  you  would  have  given 
if  I  had  been  originally  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  your  party. 

Now,  it  is  well  to  know  exactly  what 
he  could  get  from  Mr.  Stratton.  One 
would  naturally  think  if  there  was  a 
bargain  of  that  kind. where  he  could  get 
sums  of  money  that  cost  a  good 
to  procure  sometimes,  that  he 
could  have  got  that  which  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment nothing,  namely, appointments. 
He  says  he  got  that  which  was  more 
difficult  to  get,  money.  He  did  not  gel 
that  which  could  have  been  given  to 
him  as  a  matter  of  political  patronage,, 
without  costing  the  partv  or  the  Gov 
eminent  one  dollar.  What  he  could 
have  got  from  Mr.  Stratton's  depart- 
ment, and  all  that  he  could  have  got 
from  that  department  were  the  license 
inspector,  the  license  commissioners, 
the  issuer  of  marriage  licenses  and  the 
'ock-up-keeper. 

The  Chancellor — I  thought  it  was 
-aid  that  the  license  commissioners 
were  reserved  for  the  Cabinet  ? 


Mr.  Johnston — No,  my  Lord,  that 
was  the  referendum  officer.  Now,  those 
lour  appointments  were  the  four  ap- 
pointments that  he  was  asking  for,  li- 
cense inspector,  who  is  a  paid  official; 
license  commissioner,  purely  honorary; 
issuer  of  marriage  licenses,  paid  by 
fees;  lock-up-keeper,  paid  by  salary. 

Here  was  a  man  who  had  bought 
him,  according  to  the  statement  of  my 
learned  friend,  bought  him  by  the  cor- 
rupt use  of  patronage,  and  so  the  Royal 
Commission  declares  as  one  of  the 
charges  to  be  investigated  before  your 
Lordships,  and,  although  he  made- 
strenuous  efforts  to  get  these  appoint- 
ments, he  got  not  a  single  appointment 
made  in  Mr.  Stratton's  control. 

Not  one  single  nominee  of  his  re- 
ceived the  appointment,  and  he  got  no 
promise  that  any  single  one  would  be 
appointed.  That  is  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
Stratton,  the  man  who  did  the  buying, 
according  to  Mr.  Gamey.  He  would 
not  even  appoint  an  issuer  of  mar- 
riage licenses  to  suit  Mr.  Gamey.  the 
man  that  he  was  buying  through  pat- 
ronage. My  learned  friend  says  yi  >u 
bought  us  through  the  exercise  of  pat- 
ronage. Mr.  Stratton,  according  to  the 
evidence,  gave  him  no  patronage  what- 
ever, and  no  promise  of  patronage; 
would  not.  even  appoint  a  lock-up- 
keeper. 

Then,  his  other  application  was  for 
Flesher.  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  which 
goes  to  the  AttorneyGeneral's  De- 
partment. Before  Mr.  Gamey  sent  that 
to  the  Attorney-General's  Department, 
or  before  it  reached  the  department  at 
all,  there  had  been  a  petition  sig 
by  lumbermen,  and  a  boom  company 
and  others,  setting  forth  the  necessity 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  that  district.  Mr.  Gamey 
ter  of  the  29th  September  merely  for- 
warded the  petition.  Mr.  Stratton's 
letter  merely  did  that  which  my  learned 
friend  now  says  is  evidence  of  a  ter- 
rible conspiracy,  because  it  was  p 
on  to  the  Attorney-General.  That  had 
to  be  passed  on  to  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral's Department,  because  it  properly 
belonged  to  his  jurisdiction.  It  is  not 
shown  that  Mr.  Stratton  exerted  him- 
self beyond  the  usual  line  of  forwarding 
correspondence  and  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Attorney-General  to  it.  am! 
asking  him  to  give  it  his  considera- 
tion. Now  he  says:  "Enclosed  find 
petition  of  lumber  company  on  Airl 
Island  to  have  Thomas  Flesher.  cus- 
toms collector  at  that  port,  appointed 
a  J.  P..  as  the  present  J.  P.  is  leaving. 
I  know  the  necessity  of  this  appoint- 
ment, and  T  am  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Flesher.  and  know  that  he  will 
make  a  good  T.  P." 

The  letter  is  exhibit  53.  dated  2nd 
October  (part  of  exhibit  53).  That  let- 
ter has  relation  to  Mr.  Flesher  :     "1  en- 
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close  you  a  petition  from  the  Huron 
Lumber  Company,  asking  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Flesher,  Collector  of  Customs 
at  Aire]  Island,  be  appointed  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  in  the  room  and  stead  of 
John  Andrew." 

The  Chancellor — That  petition  was  in 
September,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Johnston — 20th  September.  "It 
is  recommended  and  approved  of  by 
Mr.  Gamey,  the  member  for  the  dis- 
trict. Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
have  the  matter  attended  to  at  your 
earliest  convenience." 

Now,  that  was  the  whole  correspond- 
ence, as  far  as  Mr.  Stratton  was  con- 
cerned. The  appointment  was  made,  so 
far  as  Mr.  Stratton,  one  of  the  parties 
to  this  improper  compact,  is  concerned 
— made  upon  that  material;  the  peti- 
tion, Mr.  Gamey's  letter  enclosing  Mr. 
Stratton's  letter  forwarding  it  to  the 
Attorney-General,  and  from  that  time 
on  there  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Strat- 
ton had  part  or  lot  in  the  matter.  There 
is  no  pretence  that  that  was  not  a  pro- 
per appointment,  and  we  look  for  guilt 
and  evidence  of  guilt  in  regard  to  ap- 
pointments when  we  find  that  there  is 
some  motive  for  making  the  appoint- 
ment other  than  qualification  of  a  pro- 
per character. 

The  Chancellor — And  public  use. 

Mr.  Johnston — Yes,  my  Lord.  Swan- 
son  is  asked  to  be  appointed  by  Mr. 
Gamey,  and  does  not  get  it.  Mr.  Swan- 
son  had  been  recommended  by  Mr. 
Farewell,  the  former  Liberal  member, 
and  Mr.  Gamey  is  again  refused. 

The  Chancellor — I  thought  Swanson 
got  it  in  the  long  run  ? 

Mr.  Johnston — No.  my  Lord.  He  got 
no  appointment  whatever,  but  it  stood 
over  until  matters  came  up  before  the 
House,  and  the  Attorney-General  had 
been  making  inquiries. 

The  Chancellor — I  thought  he  had  re- 
ceived the  appointment.  Flesher  was 
the  only  man  who  was  appointed. 
Swanson  was  not  appointed,  although 
there  was  the  recommendation,  but  not 
acted  upon.  The  Attorney-General 
corresponds  with  Mr.  Irving. 

The  Chancellor — That  was  the  case 
where  one  man  answered  that  he  was 
the  best  man  for  the  place.  I  thought 
he  was  then  appointed. 

Mr.  Johnston — The  recommendation 
was  made,  but  not  approved  of  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

The  Chancellor — That  may  be  it.  He 
was  recommended  by  the  Attorney- 
General.  I  supposed  he  was  appointed. 
He  was  not  appointed,  however  ? 

Mr.  Johnston — Tine  other  appoint- 
ment is  the  Returning  Officer  of  the 
Referendum.  That  was  a  Cabinet  ap- 
pointment. That  was  one  of  the  classes 
of  cases  from  which  the  appointments 
were  made.  Sheriffs  and  Registrars.  Mr. 
Jackson   was   a   Liberal.     Mr.   Jackson 


apparently  was  no  friend  or  supporter 
ot  Mr.  Gamey,  because  he  had  no  voice 
in  the  election. 

The  Chancellor — They  were  both 
Government  officers. 

Mr.  Johnston — And  here  there  is  a 
reason  for  appointing  Jackson,  because 
Abrey  had  been  the  Returning  Officer 
at  the  election. 

The  Chancellor  :  Jackson  came  down 
to  argue   his   own  case. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Jackson  came  here, 
and  naturally  the  reasonable  inference 
may  be  drawn,  as  a  result  of  his  inter- 
view with  the  Government.  Mr.  Jack- 
son gets  the  appointment. 

Now,  I  have  pointed  out  to  your 
Lordships,  that  upon  the  question  of 
patronage,  there  could  be  no  such  deal 
as  that  contended  for  by  my  learned 
friend  and  Mr.  Gamey,  because  he  got 
none.  He  asks,  on  the  13th  day  of 
January,  1903,  at  a  time  when  he  says 
he  had  promised  to  give  The  Globe  in- 
terview, with  that  peculiar  character- 
istic that  distinguishes  the  patriot  in 
politics  from  all  other  classes  of  hu- 
man beings,  with  that  delicacy  which 
one  can  understand,  he  asks  for  the 
appointment  of  his  brother  to  the 
Crown  Lands.  He  asked  with  the 
same  sensitiveness  and  regard  for  his 
party  feelings-,  that  the  brother  should 
be  shipped  away  up  to  the  wilds  of  Al- 
goma,  or  James  Bay.  in  order  that  no- 
body  would   know   anything   about  it. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  says  that  was 
merely  to  draw  out  the  Government, 
that  he  did  not  want  his  brother  to 
get  the  appointment,  that  he  merely 
wanted  to  see  what  they  would  do. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  People  do  not  ask 
for  things  they  do  not  want.  If  there 
had  been  any  drawing  out  to  be  done, 
if  there  had  been  a  corrupt  bargain, 
if  he  stood  as  a  man  with  Government 
money  in  his  pocket,  in  evidence  of  the 
crime,  he  could  have  had  his  brother 
and  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  for 
that  matter  his  mother-in-law  appoint- 
ed to  any  office  that  could  be  open. 

The  Chancellor  :  There  is  no  evid- 
ence of  those  people  being  in  exist- 
ence ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  No,  my  Lord,  but  if 
they  had  been  in  existence  he  could 
have  got  the  whole  family  appointed, 
but  the  thing  he  asks  for,  which  would 
be  perfectly  reasonable  in  itself,  which 
would  not  be  a  corrupt  act,  while  it 
may  be  a  misfortune  to  be  the  brother 
of  R.  R.  Gamey,  it  should  not  be  used 
against  him  in  political  preferment.  A 
man  should  not  be  denied  the  right  to 
preferment,  and  to  office,  because  his 
brother  or  his  father  or  his  uncle  hap- 
pens to  be  a  member  of  Parliament.  It 
may  be  that  the  brother  may  have 
enough  load  to  carry  without  the  bur. 
den  of  an  office,  at  the  same  time  it 
was  the  kind  of  thing  that  would  have 
been    done   in    a    mnmc 
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been    corrupt     understanding    between 
Mr.  Gamey  and  Mr.  Stratton. 

R^ads     and     road  grants.       Another 
trap.       Another  plot.       And.   he    does 
not  get  a  dollar.       The  man  who  had 
the  Government  by  the  throat,  the  man 
who  could     expose  a   Minister  of  the 
Crown,  the  man  who  had  in  his  pocket 
$500  of  tainted  money,  the     man  who 
had  at  that  time   all  the   evidence  ex- 
cepting   the    piano    factory    interview, 
all   the   evidence   which   he   had   on  the 
nth   of    March   to   implicate   the   Gov- 
ernment, or  any  member  of  it,  that  man 
•cannot  get  the  promise  of  a  dollar  for 
roads,  but  has  an  evasive  letter,  a  put- 
ling    off    letter     from    Mr.    Latchford, 
asking    him    to    make     his    application 
smaller,       No  variation,  from  a  single 
Exception    in     the    year     1902-3    from 
what  had  taken  place  in  1890  and  1891. 
or  any  other  year  since  Confederation. 
No  handling  with  gloves  the  man  that 
was   a   dangerous  element.       The  man 
that  Mr.  Stratton  must  have  felt,  if  his 
story  be  true,  was  a  bomb,  and  a  piece 
of  dynamite,  in  the  midst  of  the  party. 
No  handling  that  man  gently,  carefully, 
and   cautiously.       No   request   granted 
by  Stratton.       No  going  to  the  Crown 
Lands    to    see    what   he    could    do    for 
him    there,    no      going    to    the    Public 
Works  on  the  other  hand,  and  urging 
his   claims   there,   no   going  to  the   At- 
torney-General  and   saying  to   the   At- 
torney-General  I   must  have   this   man 
appointed.     Treats   him   with  utter  un- 
concern.       And.    during    the    six    long 
weary  weeks  of  suspicion,  and  plot  and 
counter-plot,    and      diabolical    schemes 
appearing  in   the  mind   of  this    saintly 
gentleman      from      Manitoulin— during 
these  months  I  say  Mr.  Stratton  does 
not  take  the  trouble  to  answer  a  single 
letter   of    his.    excepting     one,   and   he 
ignores  the  man  entirely,  as  if  he  was 
a    purely    political    opponent,    and    yet 
we    have    people    who   come    here    and 
argue,  and  witnesses  (Mr.  Gamey  him- 
self)— who  come  here  and  say  to  your 
Lordships,  and  to  the  press,  that   was 
all  a  scheme.  I  had  Stratton  just  where 
I   wanted  him.  I  had  the  evidence,  and 
accumulated    it.    and   had    so    strong   a 
case  I  felt  justified  in  making  the  state- 
ment on   the   floor  of  the  House,   and 
pledged   not   only    my   word,   my  repu- 
tation   to   it,   but   I    came   here   in    the 
witness   box   and   pledged    my   oath   as 
a  further  safeguard  to   its  truth. 

One  cannot  conceive  of  a  man 
t.  a  man  not  trusted  by  Mr. 
Stratton.  a  man  who  was  to  Mr.  Strat- 
ton an  utter  stranger  personally,  a 
man  in  whom  Mr.  Stratton  could  not 
reasonably  confidently  say.  I  can  re- 
pose my  confidence,  and  yet,  like  the 
action  of  highwaymen,  sudden,  careless 
of  consequences,  regardless  of  every- 
thing else,  o;oes  to  that  man  and  says, 
I  will  give  you  $3,000  for  your 
vote  and  support-  and  for  six  months 
afterwards   ignores   Mr.   Gamey  and  re- 


fuses to  answer  his  letters,  refuses  to 
keep  in  confidence,  in  touch  with  him, 
practically  says  to  this  man,  I  owe  you 
nothing,  I  am  under  no  obligations  to 
you,    do    your    worst. 

That  is  the  position  which  I  take  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  patronage, 
and  I  submit  to  your  Lordships  that 
if  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which 
negative  evidence  is  of  the  greatest 
value,  it  is  this  case  of  patronage. 

If  he  had  got  it,  I  would  be  at  once 
compelled  to  submit,  and  to  admit, 
that  your  Lordships  would  be  justified 
in  holding  that  there  is  some  evidence 
of  a  bargain.  If  he  had  been  writ- 
ten to  by  Mr.  Stratton,  and  a  state  of 
confidence  kept  up,  and  a  state  of 
sympathy  and  holding  himself  in  line, 
if  all  that  had  been  done  by  Mr. 
Stratton,  it  might  have  been  said  then 
with  some  degree  of  force,  there,  at 
any  rate,  is  some  evidence  of  corrupt 
motive  and  corrupt  bargain,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  it;  but 
here  we  have  the  value  of  negative  evi- 
dence, because  it  is  wholly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  case  which  Mr.  Gamey 
seeks  to  make. 

These  are  facts  which  are  not  dis- 
puted, and  the  most  singular  part  of 
the  whole  case  perhaps  is  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Stratton  never  once  wrote  to  this 
man,  except  on  the  2nd  day  of  Oc- 
tober,   1902. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  about  the 
Referendum  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  That 
letter  is  perhaps  as  non-committal  as 
a  letter  could  be.  (Exhibit  8.)  The 
first  two  paragraphs  refer  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Flesher.  The  next 
paragraph  refers  to  Mr.  Boyd,  asking 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Boyd  in  the  direction  indicated 
in  your  letter.  In  other  words,  that 
Mr.  Gamey  should  be  consulted  as  to 
certain  localities  in  which  grants  might 
be  made. 

Then  the  question  of  railway  passes 
forms  at  least  one-half  of 
that  letter.  "I  do  not  know 
that  it         would         be         possible 

for  members  to  obtain  railway  p 
just  now;  it  has  not  been  customary  to 
issue  passes  before  the  opening  of  the 
session.  If  you  were  to  communicate 
with  the  General-Manager  of  the  C. 
P.  R.  or  G.  T.  R.,  Montreal,  they  might 
meet   your  wishes   in   that  direction." 

Now.  your  Lordships  will  note,  no 
doubt,  that  there  is  the  first  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  Stratton  to  Mr 
Gamey.  and.  with  the  exception  of  the 
application  that  was  put  in  of  the  same 
date  relating  to  the  Returning  Officer, 
it  is  the  only  communication  that  Mr. 
Stratton  evor.had  with  this  gentleman 
Mr.  Stratton  could,  no  doubt.  lia\ 
got  railway  passes  for  Mr.  Gamey.  Wfl 
know  how  these  things  are  got.  Mem- 
bers   of    Parliament.      They    are 
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through  certain  influence,  or  by  reason 
of  holding  certain  positions,  or  by  rea- 
son of  many  other  circumstances  that 
may  be  in  the  interests  of  the  railway. 
or  ma*y  not. 

The  Chancellor— It  was  not  m  evi- 
dence that  Mr.  Gamey  got  them 
through  Jones.  He  was  applying 
through  Jones. 

Mr.  Johnston — He  did  not  get  them 
through  Jones. 

The  Chancellor — He  had  a  railway 
pass  here.  It  was  not  shown  how  that 
came. 

Mr.  Johnston — I  think  the  date  of  it 
was  about  the  first  of  the  session.  It 
was  issued  the  first  of  the  year,  I  should 
say. 

The  Chancellor — It  was  not  put  in. 
and  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Johnston — Now,  here  is  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Gamey  to  Mr.  Stratton.  He 
wants  to  know  about  the  railway 
passes;  iie  wants  to  know  about  Boyd, 
and  about  Flesher.  Mr.  Stratton 
answers  him,  and  eliminating  money, 
the  answer  is  perfectly  honest,  straight- 
forward and  innocent.  Taking  in  the 
question  of  money,  that  a  bribe  had 
been  given  on  the  ioth  or  nth  of  the 
previous  month,  and  the  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 2nd  is  wholly  inconsistent,  be- 
cause no  man  dealing  with  a  bought 
member  would  ever  have  written  in 
that  casual,  indifferent,  more  or  less, 
sort  of  manner  in  which  Mr.  Stratton 
chose  to  write  to  Mr.  Gamey.  the  man. 
above  all  others,  whom  it  was  his  in- 
terest to  conciliate,  the  man,  above  all 
others,  in  whose  interest  he  should  have 
taken  the  greatest  welfare.  Even  the 
railway  passes,  a  thing  that  would  have 
cost  him  nothing,  he  does  not  get. 

The  Chancellor — We  had  better  ad- 
journ  now   until   2   p.m.. 

(Adjournment  i  p.m.  until  2  p.m.) 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Mr.  Johnston,  resuming  : — 
Having  presented  my  views  with  re- 
ference to  the  question  of  patronage,  I 
come  now  to  deal  with  a  matter  con- 
cerning which  my  learned  friend  had  a 
good  deal  to  say,  namely,  the  matter  of 
the  protest. 

Before  doing  so,  I  desire  to  give 
your  Lordships  a  reference  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Gamey,  volume  i,  page 
253,  line  15  :  "A  good  many  Liberals 
voted  for  you,  I  am  told  ?  A. — I  got  a 
good  many  votes."  "You  got  a  good 
many  so-called  Liberals  ?  I  got  quite  a 
few  votes."  "You  stated  in  your  let- 
ters you  know  that  a  number  of  Liber- 
als voted  for  you  ?  A. — So  they  did,  so 
far  as  I  know.  Q. — Or  else  you  were 
lying  in  your  letters  ?  A. — I  think  thev 
did."  


Dealing  with  the  protest,  one  has  to 
ascertain,  first  of  all,  just  what  the 
position  of  the  parties  was  in  regard  to 
the  filing  of  election  petitions,  and  the 
relation  in  which  they  stood  towards 
the  particular  protest  in  question. 

But,  before  touching  upon  that,  I  de- 
sire to  clear  up  any  misapprehension 
that  might  exist,  either  in  the  minds  of 
your  Lordships,  or  in  the  mind  of  my 
learned  friend,  as  to  the  Aylesworth 
letter  and  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it. 

Now,  this  letter,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  was  in  accord  with  the  previous 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Gamey,  state- 
ments made  not  under  stress  of  circum- 
stances, not  under  any  obligation  be- 
yond that  which  he  felt  he  ought  to  as- 
sume, and  quite  in  accord  with  the  posi- 
tion which  he  was  taking,  not  only  with 
his  own  friends,  but  with  recognized 
members  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  to 
some  extent,  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
party,  of  their  respective  localities,  but 
also  with  regard  to  utter  strangers  to 
Mr.  Gamey.  And  I  submit  that  that 
letter  is  not  only  so  in  accord  with  Mr. 
Gamey's  previous  position,  and  the 
present  position,  but  is  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  the  guilt  which  my  learned 
friend  endeavors  to  cast  about  it. 

On  the  9th  day  of  September,  it  is 
manifest  from  Mr.  Stratton's  evidence, 
and  from  Mr.  Aylesworth's  evidence, 
quite  apart  from  Mr.  Sullivan's,  Mr. 
Boland  and  Mr.  Myers,  that  Mr.  Gamey 
had  an  interview  with  the  Minister,  be- 
cause the  evidence  is  uncontradicted, 
that  when  the  matter  was  talked  of  in 
Mr.  Stratton's  department,  Mr.  Strat- 
ton suggested  to  Mr.  Gamey,  when  he 
mentioned  about  his  protest,  to  see  Mr. 
Grant.  That  was  objected  to  by  Mr. 
Gamey.  Then  said  Mr.  Straiton,  see 
Mr.  Aylesworth;  1  will  make  an  ap- 
pointment with  him  to  see  you,  and  the 
time  is  fixed  by  Mr.  Aylesworth,  inde- 
pendently of  any  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  this  transaction  by  his  evi- 
dence, which  shows  that  on  the  9th 
day  of  September  Mr.  Stratton  made 
the  appointment  with  Mr.  Aylesworth 
casually,  meeting  him  in  the  corridor 
of  the  Parliament  buildings,  and  on  that 
occasion  the  letter  was  first  mentioned. 
Now,  that  could  not  have  been  on 
the  ioth.  because  Mr.  Aylesworth  is 
positive  that  it  was  the  day  before  the 
letter  was  delivered  to  him,  and  there 
was  no  mention  of  Mr.  Aylesworth's 
name  until  Mr.  Grant's  name  had  been 
proposed  and  rejected. 

Mr.  Aylesworth  says  that  he  thinks 
he  suggested  a  letter.  Mr.  Stratton 
says  that  that  is  the  fact.  There  is  no 
contradiction  of  that  evidence.  And, 
therefore,  the  letter  did  not  come  from 
Mr.  Stratton  as  an  evidence  of  a  com- 
pact, or  as  part  of  a  bargain,  but  came 
from    ATr.    Avles^ 
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different  motive,  namely,  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth's  position  as  counsel  for  the  Lib- 
eral Association  of  Ontario,  in  dealing 
with  the  protest  against  Mr.  Gamey. 
Air.  Aylesworth  says  that  he  was  told 
by  Mr.  Stratton  that  Mr.  Gamey  talked 
of  supporting  the  Government.  Such 
an  eminent  counsel  as  Mr.  Aylesworth 
is.  with  his  great  knowledge  of  election 
matters,  and  election  trials,  it  would  at 
once  occur  to  him  to  say,  well,  what 
evidence  have  you  got  that  he  will  sup- 
port you.  Am  I,  as  counsel  for  the 
petitioner,  to  abandon  this  protest  upon 
mere  statements  that  Mr.  Gamey  think- 
of  supporting  the  Government  ?  [ 
should  be  at  once  to  blame,  and  would 
at  once  be  blamed  by  my  clients.  You 
are  not  my  clients,  the  petitioner  is 
a  client  of  mine,  the  Liberal  Associa- 
tion of  Ontario  is  my  client.  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth says  he  thinks  as'  a 
natural  precaution,  not  to  the 
Government,  not  to  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  nut  to  any  bribe,  or 
anything  approaching  a  bribe,  but  in 
connection  with  his  relation  to  the 
protest,  he  suggested  getting  a  letter. 
Mr.  Stratton  then  says  to  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth. you  had  better  draw  up  a  letter. 
the  letter  you  want,  not  that  the  Gov- 
ernment wanted,  but  the  letter  that 
Mr.  Aylesworth  wanted.  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth apparently  somewhat  approved 
of  that,  according  to  his  own  evidence. 
and  then  said,  you  know  the  position 
better  than  I  do.  you  had  better  draw 
the  letter  up  yourself,  and  Mr.  Strat- 
ton said  very  well.  Then  the  letter 
was  drawn  on  the  ioth  September,  the 
following   day. 

Now.  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact, 
as  I  have  pointed  out.  that  that  is  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  story,  and  that 
that  i-  the  only  written  evidence  which 
can  be  brought  here,  signed,  excepting 
The  Globe  interview,  in  any  way  con- 
necting Mr.  Gamey  with  the  Govern- 
ment, it  is  well  to  consider  very  care- 
fully just  what  the  position  of  that  let- 
ter is.  and  what  it  was  at  the  time  it 
was   drawn    up. 

When  that  letter  is  taken  down  the 
following  day  to  Mr.  Aylesworth.  he 
goes  to  his  office  in  pursuance  of  the 
appointment  which  had  been  made  the 
day  before,  ami  which,  as  I  have 
pointed  out.  could  not  have  been  made 
unless  Mr.  Gamey  saw  Mr.  Stratton  at 
the  Parliament  Buildings.  Grant  was 
turned  to  one  side.  Aylesworth  was 
selected,  ami  the  appointment  made  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  letter  would,  in  the  ordinary 
course     of    events,    if     Mr.     Gamey's 

Story  be  true,  have  been  delivered  to 
Mr.  Stratton  when  the  agreement  was 
fully  carried  out.  if  such  an  agreement 
existed,  and  Mr.  Gamey  feels  the  im- 
portance of  that  by  swearing  that  he 
and    Frank    Sullivan    delivered   that    let- 


ter to  Mr.  Stratton  before  the  payment 
of  the  money.  On  that  point  we  have 
the  clearest  kind  of  evidence,  showing 
that  Mr.  Gamey  is  telling  what  is  not 
true,  as  a  matter  of  weight  of  evi- 
dence, for  Mr.  Aylesworth  says  that  he 
thinks  Mr.  Gamey  took  the  letter  away. 
We  have  Mr.  Sullivan  who  swears  that 
Gamey  took  the  letter  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  he  never  saw  it  again. 
We  have  the  evidence  of  Mir.  Stratton 
who  says  that  he  never  saw  the  letter 
until  the  23rd  of  24th  of  October.  We 
have  the  evidence  of  Miss  Jeffries, 
who  was  then  acting  as  the  Premier's 
private  secretary  during  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Percival  tor  two  or  three  weeks, 
that  she  got  that  letter,  and  she  re- 
members the  letter  being  received  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business  through 
the  post,  and  the  reason  that  she  re- 
members it  is  that  it  struck  her  as 
being  singular  that  a  typewrittei 
ter  should  have  the  address,  and  the 
date,  and  the  place  in  handwriting,  in- 
stead of  in  the  ordinary  typewritten 
form. 

These  people  are  all  telling  what  is 
absolutely  untrue  if  Gamey  is  tel- 
ling the  truth.  If  their  evidence 
be  accepted  as  true,  then  it  destroys 
one  very  serious  element  which  Mr. 
Gamey  had  to  endeavor  to  establish  in 
the  box.  namely.  I  got  my  part  of  the 
agreement  fulfilled  when  I  delivered 
that  letter  back  into  Mr.  Stratton's 
hands.  Otherwise  there  was  no  assur- 
ance on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stratton  that 
the  letter  which  he  had  prepared  was 
the  letter  which  had  been  signed.  There 
was  no  evidence  before  Mr.  Stratton 
that  the  contract,  according  to  Mr. 
Gamey's  theory,  hail  not  been  entirely 
changed. 

\"ow.  that  letter  is  kept  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  letter  is  produced  in 
court  by  the  Premier  on  his  produ 
We  are  asked  to  believe.  if  Mr. 
Gamey's  story  be  correct,  that  not 
only  did  the  Government  allow  a  let- 
ter of  that  kind,  which  was  evidence 
of  crime,  to  remain  in  existence,  but 
they  kept  if  for  six  months  or  seven 
months,  and  then  produced  that  letter 
as  evidence  of  crime  against  them- 
selves. 

Then,  we  have  the  interview,  and 
just  here.  I  shall  deal  with  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth's  version,  and  I  shall  deal  also 
with  the  point  suggested  by 
Lordship,  the  Chancellor,  as  to  why 
Mr.  Aylesworth  made  the  remark  that 
he  did.  which  apparently  was  the  one 
remark  on  which  my  learned  friend 
suspended  or  endeavored  to  suspend 
several   arguments. 

Let  us  see  what  Mr  Aylesworth  says 
in  volume  2.  at  page  (177.  line  8.  This 
is  where  he  says  he  met  him  on  Tues- 
day the  Oth  September,  accidently  in 
the    corridor,    and    hi-     remark,     after 
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some  general  talk  was,  "Gamey  is  go- 
ing to  support  us."  He  spoke  about  a 
petition  against  Gamey,  saying  Gamey 
was  very  anxious  about  it.  "I  said  to 
him  I  remember,  that  I  did  not  sup- 
pose the  petition  would  likely  be 
pressed  very  strongly  if  Gamey  was 
going  to  support  them.  I  remember 
in  the  course  of  the  conversation  say- 
ing to  him,  how  do  you  know  the  fel- 
low will,  or  what  guarantee  have  you 
that  he  will,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
And  he  said  well,  that  is  just  it.  or 
what  guarantee  can  we  have,  some  such 
observation." 

At  that  time  there  was  no  scheme 
matured  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Stratton 
to  buy  anvbody.  the  very  essential  part 
of  the  bargain,  namely,  the  insuring 
of  the  support  of  Mr.  Gamey,  for  which 
he  is  said  to  have  paid  money,  had 
not  been  thought  of,  or  considered  at 
all  by  Mr.  Stratton.  The  suggestion 
comes  from  Mr.  Aylesworth,  "I  think 
I  suggested  writing  a  letter,  certainly 
it  was  suggested.  My  strong  impres- 
sion is  that  I  suggested  it."  Then  he 
said,  "Well,  will  you  write  me  such  a 
letter,  draw  me  up  such  a  letter,  and 
I  said,  you  know  what  you  want,  you 
had  better  do  it  yourself,  and  we  sep- 
arated with  that."  The  next  thing  was 
he  said  he  had  forgotten  a  little. 
"Would  you  see  Mr.  Gamey  if  he  came 
to  you—  would  you  get  such  a  letter 
from  him.  I  said  why  certainly  if  he 
comes  to  me.  Well  he  said  he  will 
probablv  go  to  you  to-morrow  about 
his  petition,  and  if  he  does,  he  said,  get 
such  a  letter.  I  said  very  well."  "The 
next  day  Mr.  Stratton  brought  me  a 
typewritten  letter,  and  handed  it  to  me 
saying  this  would  do." 

Now,  all  that  is  entirely  foreign  to 
any  compact  of  any  kind  between  Mr. 
Ga'mev  and  the  Minister,  done  With  a 
different  motive,  for  a  different  pur- 
pose, and  under  circumstances  which 
are  quite  proper,  politically  speaking, 
and  done  with  the  approval  and  sanc- 
tion   of   Mr.    Aylesworth. 

Then,  the  conversation  took  place  to 
which  f  will  give  references  shortly 
but  at  the  close,  after  this  man  had 
been  trving  to  borrow  money  from  Mr. 
Aylesworth,  and  from  what  took  place 
with  reference  to  the  holding  of  the  let- 
ter. Mr.  Aylesworth  says,  speaking  in 
the  box.  that  he  was  suspicious  of  Mr. 
Gamev.  and  made  use  of  the  expres- 
sion, to  whatever  weight  it  may  be  en- 
titled, because  after  all  it  was  only  the 
impression  of  Mr.  Aylesworth  at  the 
time,  "this  man  is  for  sale."  Assuming 
that  to  be  Mr.  Aylesworth's  conclusion, 
that  proves  nothing  whatever  against 
Mr.  Stratton.  or  the  Government,  be- 
cause any  of  us  might  have 
thought  that  from  the  way  he 
wa-   acting,    Mr.    Conmee     might   have 


thought.  Mr.  Martin  might  have 
thought,  any  of  these  men  might  have 
reasonably  come  to  the  conclusion  this 
man  is  looking  out  for  No.  i.  that  num- 
ber  one   being  R.    R.   Gamey. 

Now.  he  says  at  the  bottom  of  page 
680.  and  page"  687,  which  is  the  refer- 
ence I  give  your  Lordships  as  ex- 
plaining" Mr.  Aylesworth's  view,  and 
just  how  the  confusion  arose.  "Gamey 
sat  between  him  and  the  window  in  the 
strong  light,  opposite  me,  and  I  re- 
member I  was  looking  at  him  all  the 
time,  because  the  whole  thing  impress- 
ed itself  upon  me,  a  member  of  Par- 
liament behaving  as  he  was  doing, 
when,  according  to  The  Empire  news- 
paper, he  was  attending  the  conven- 
tion of  Mr.  Whitney's  supporters  that 
very   day."  .     . 

Now,  Mr.  Aylesworth  was  contusing 
what  he  saw  the  next  day  with  what 
had  actually  taken  place,  because  the 
convention  did  not  take  place  until 
half-past  two  or  three  o'clock  on  that 
afternoon  of  the  10th,  and  it  was  in 
Mr.  Aylesworth's  mind,  on  doubt 
looking  back  now,  a  very  suspicious 
circumstance,  just  as  we  borrow  truth 
or  falsity  from  the  relation  of  the 
mind  back  to  a  prior  circumstance. 
when  something  has  intervened  in  the 
meantime. 

Then  he  .-ays.  "It  was  in  my  mind, 
perhaps  I  am  confusing  what  I 
thought  on  that  occasion,  and  thought 
immediately  afterwards.  It  was  in  my 
mind  that  it  was  in  the  newspapers  of 
that  morning."  It  was  on  the  10th 
his  attention  is  called  to  it.  "Then  I 
am  confusing  what  I  thought  during 
the  interview  with  what  I  thought  in 
thinking  about  it  in  the  next  few  days.' 
•  Now,  that  is  Mr.  Aylesworth's  ex- 
planation, and  an  explanation  which  is 
perfectly  legitimate.  So  that  whether 
or  not  Mr.  Aylesworth's  impression 
was  a  true  or  an  erroneous  one.  what 
had  operated  upon  his  mind  was  the 
conjunction  of  the  two  circumstances, 
the  man  acting  in  that  way,  about  bor- 
rowing money  from  a  stranger. and  the) 
dropping  of  the  petition,  the  signing  of 
that  letter.  and  the  meeting 
of  the  Conservative  caucus  at 
which  he  saw  Mr.  Gamey  was  pre- 
sent. It  did  not  take  place  until  the 
following  day.  Then  he  says  he 
thought  at  that  time,  referring  to  the 
occasion,  not  referring  to  the  immedi- 
ate   moment — 

The  Chancellor  :  Did  not  the  Con- 
servative caucus  take  place  that  very 
same  day.  but  Mr.  Aylesworth  did  not 
know  of  it  until  the  next  day  ?  The 
caucus  was  three  or  four  o'clock  that 
day. 

Mr.   Johnston  :    Between      three   and 

four  that  day. 

The  Chancellor  :  I  think  all  parties 
agree  on  that,  that  the  Aylesworth  in- 
terview was  the  10th.  and  the  caucus 
was  the  10th.  but  the  caucus  was  after 
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the    interview.        Mr.      Gamey     admits 
that. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  So  that  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth is  doing  what  was  a  very  natur- 
al thing,  and  what  is  very  often  one  of 
the  imperfections  of  memory,  he  is  re- 
lating back  a  circumstance  which  sub- 
sequently occurred,  and  he  is  speak- 
ing now  as  a  matter  of  impression 
formed,  not  at  the  particular  moment, 
but  formed  immediately,  or  about  the 
time  of  the  occasion,  so  that  Mr. 
Aylesworth's  evidence  is  manifestly 
clear  upon  that  point,  and  clear  to  this 
extent,  because  he  states  very  posi- 
tively that  he  must  be  confusing  the 
occasion. 

Now,  with  regard  to  that  interview, 
we  will  see  just  how  much  truth  there 
is    in    Mr.    Gamey's    story. 

Mr.  Gamey  says  that  when  he  went 
in  Mr.  Aylesworth  asked  him  if  he 
wanted  him  to  act  for  him  in  his  peti- 
tion. Mr.  Aylesworth,  page  679,  says, 
that  is  not  so.  He  says  Mr.  Gamey 
went  in  there  and  asked  him  to  act. 
"I  told  him  I  could  not  do  so,  if  he 
was,  as  I  understood  him  to  have  been, 
elected  in  Opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment. I  explained  to  him  my  retain- 
er, and  what  obligation  it  put  upon  me, 
and  on  my  saying  I  could  only  act  for 
supporters  of  the  Government,  he  said, 
well,  I  am  going  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  said  I  suppose  that  puts 
a  different  phase  on  the  matter."  Then 
he  is  specially  asked  with  reference 
to  certain  other  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Gamey.  At  page  684  he  says 
that  what  Mr.  Gamey  wanted  was  a 
loan,  and  that  the  word  stock  as  used 
referred  in  his  mind  to  a  stock  of 
goods,  because  he  made  the  remark  at 
the  time  that  he  would  have  very 
great  difficulty  in  getting  a  loan  on  a 
stock  of  goods  in  Manitoulin,  a  loan 
on  such  security  as  that.  He  says, 
he  never  conveyed  in  the  least  degree 
to  my  mind  any  shares  in  a  stock 
company.  That  is  what  Mr.  Gamey 
lias  been  endeavoring  to  show,  that  it 
w-as  a  stock  company,  covering  up  by 
that  name  a  nefarious  transaction. 
Mr.  Aylesworth  says  that  that  did  not 
take  place. 

Then  Mr.  Gamey  says  an  objection 
was  made  to  his  keeping  the  letter. 
Mr.  Aylesworth  says  that  is  not  true, 
that  there  was  no  objection  made 
whatever. 

Then,  as  1  said,  he  is  asked  specifi- 
cally certain  statements.  Mr.  Gamey 
-ays  Mr.  Aylesworth  said,  yon  keep 
the  letter.  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan  said  no, 
there  is  some  question  of  stock  con- 
sideration I,,  be  dealt  with  before  we 
give  up  that  letter.  Mr.  Aylesworth 
thai  i^  not  correct. 
Then  at  page  692,  he  says  again, 
that  after  yon  had  said  you  would  keep 
it.  there  was  some  question  of  -lock 
consideration  before  giving  up  the  let- 


took  place  ?"  Then  he  says  that  Mr. 
Gamey  said  in  his  statement  in  the 
Legislature  that  Aylesworth  had  said 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  part 
of  it,  that  is,  with  the  stock  transac- 
tion, which  was  the  culpable  portion 
of  the  deal  apparently.  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth says  that  conveys  an  utterly  er- 
roneous impression,  an  utterly  untrue 
impression,  "That  part  of  our  office 
business,"  was  "the  moneylending 
branch  of  the  business."  "He  cer- 
tainly did  not  explain  to  me  anything 
which  conveyed  to  my  mind  the 
slightest  idea  of  shares  in  a  stock 
company." 

Then  he  is  asked  at  page  694.  "Was 
there  anything  said  about  holding  the 
letter  until  the  stock  question  was 
settled  ?  A. — No.'*  Mr.  Gamey  says 
Frank  Sullivan  refused  to  do  so.  that 
is,  to  leave  the  letter  with  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth. Mr.  Aylesworth  says  that  is 
not  true.  He  says  that  Frank  Sulli- 
van had  little  or  no  conversation  with 
them  on  that  occasion.  Frank  Sulli- 
van says  that  what  Mr.  Aylesworth 
says  is  perfectly  correct  with  refer- 
ence to  that.  This  is  at  the  very  in- 
ception of  the  matter. 

Then  I  refer  your  Lordships  to  Mr. 
Stratton's  account,  at  volume  6.  page 
2423  and  2425.  I  give  your  Lord- 
ships the  references  to  Sullivan's  testi- 
mony,and  I  only  ask  you  to  accept  Mr. 
Sullivan's  story  in  this  connection,  be- 
cause it  is  corroborated  by  three  wit- 
nesses, Aylesworth,  Stratton  and  Miss 
Jeffreys.  Sullivan  is  in  volume  3, 
pages  1 178,  1 181,  1 184  and  1185.  and  at 
1635  and   1636,  volume  4. 

Miss  Jeffreys  is  in  volume  7.  at  page 
2728. 

Now  that  letter  manifestly  was  a 
tentative  document  in  that  sense.  The 
letter  was  drawn  up,  not  addressed  to 
anyone.  It  was  given  as  a  guide  to 
Mr.  Aylesworth.  It  was  completed 
in  Mr.  Aylesworth's  office,  by  Mr. 
Gamey.  It  was  sent,  as  Miss  Jeffreys 
says,  to  the  Premier.  It  was  kept 
with  some  other  letters,  and  she  gives 
us  the  details,  and  she  says  that  she 
is  not  mistaken,  and  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. Well.  then.  Mr.  Gamey  is 
again  contradicted  by  Mr.  Myers,  and 
Mr.  Myers  and  Mr.  Kokand's  story 
corroborate  Mr.  Aylesworth's  recol- 
lection of  it.  and.  indeed,  the  facts 
about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute, 
because  Mr.  Aylesworth  is  able  for- 
tunately to  tix  the  time  so  definitely 
that  there  can  be  no  mistake.  Mr. 
Boland  says  that  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, the  10th  September,  he  was  in  Mr. 
Stratton's  office.  He  fixes  that  by  pro- 
ducing and  fling  a  letter  dated  the 
oth  day  of  September.  He  says,  1  have 
tny  hooks  here,  and  I  will  show  you 
the  entries  in  these  books  if  you  de- 
sire to  see  them.  They  were  not  call- 
ed   for.        No    one    disputed    apparently 
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ter  as  to  date.  He  says  that  the  let- 
ter was  dictated  in  his  presence  to  Mr. 
Myers,  who  took  it  out,  brought  it 
back  a  slight  amendment  was  made  to 
ft  it  was  taken  back,  the  amendment 
was  put  in,  and  that  he  left  Mr  Sti at 
ton  shortly  afterwards  to  go  to  th« 
hall  to  see  Mr.  Aylesworth. 

Are  all  these  people  telling  what  is 
false,  because  if  they  are,  then  it  may 
be  possible  Mr.  Gamey  is  telling  he 
truth.  If  Mr.  Gamey  is  telling  the 
truth,  these  people  are  all  telling  de- 
liberate falsehoods.  . 

Now  that  letter,  as  I  pointed  out. 
does  not  deal  at  all  with  the  question 
of  protest.  The  great  anxiety  of  Mi 
Gamev  was  the  protest  apparently. 
\nd  yet,  he  does  not  stipulate  in  that 
letter  if  I  support  your  Government, 
will  vou  withdraw  the  protest.  His  dis- 
cussion in  that  letter  is  directed  to  the 
question  of  patronage,  and  it  could  not 
be  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Stratton 
regarding  the  protest,  because  Mr. 
Stratton' s  position  was  this:  Mr.  strat- 
ton attended  only  three  meetings  in  the 
early  part  of  Tune  concerning  the  ques- 
tion of  protests,  and  his  position  was 
not  with  regard  to  the  constituencies 
that  were  to  be  protested,  but,  rather, 
with  regard  to  those  that  were  to  be 
put  upon  the  safe  ground  of  no  protest, 
and  the  meetings  that  he  attended  were 
meetings  that  were  attended  bv  repre- 
sentative men  from  the  Opposition.  Mr. 
Nesbitt  and  one  or  two  others.  At 
these  meetings,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
on  each  side  were  struck  out  from  the 
list  of  the  constituencies  which  had  re- 
turned members  of  the  Legislature.  In 
other  words,  something  like  fifty  were 
determined  upon  by  these  gentlemen, 
that  should  not  be  protested,  and  when 
Mr.  Stratton's  connection  with  that 
matter,  when  Mr.  Stratton's  in- 
tervention in  that  matter  was 
ended  his  connection  with  the 
protests  entirely  ceased.  And  one  can 
understand  that.  These  gentlemen  could 
not  stop  a  protest,  but  what  they  could 
do,  by  an  amicable  and  mutual  under- 
standing, was  to  not  protest  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, Mr.  Ross,  Mr.  Foy,  Mr.  Stratton. 
and  so  on.  The  others  that  we  do  not 
decide  upon  must  take  the  ordinary 
consequences,  and  must  be  left  in  thr 
hands  of  the  Liberal  Association  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  private  petitioner. 

The  third  meeting  was  early  in  June, 
long  before  Mr.  Gamey  became  a  fac- 
tor'in  Provincial  politics.  Mr.  Grant 
was  acting  for  the  Liberal  Association, 
not  for  the  Government,  and  that  must 
manifestly  be  so,  because,  in  most  of 
these  cases,  the  petitions  are  filed  by 
the  local  solicitor,  and  Mr.  Grant  ap- 
parently had  charge  as  the  agent,  or 
principal,  if  you  choose  to  call  him  so, 
for  the  solicitors  throughout  the  coun- 
ts 


against  the  Conservative  members. 
Mr.  Grant's  position  is  defined  in  vol- 
ume 6,  at  page  2410,  and  after  that  third 
meeting,  which  took  place  early  in 
June,  there  is  not  the  slightest  shred 
of  evidence  to  connect  Mr.  Stratton 
with  the  protests,  or  with  anything  else 
in  connection  therewith.  No  evidence 
has  been  adduced  here  to  show  that 
Mr.  Stratton  intervened  in  regard  to 
a  single  protest,  no  evidence  here  that 
Mr.  Grant  ever  reported  to  Mr.  Strat- 
ton. On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  is 
abundantly  clear  that  Mr..  Stratton's 
connection  was  entirely  severed,  and 
that  the  matter  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Liberal  Association,  and  Mr. 
Grant  and  the  local  petitioners. 

Now.  leaving  out  of  the  question  all 
the  other  protests,  and  confining  my- 
self exclusively  to  the  protest  for 
Manitoulin,  let  us  see  just  what  was 
aone.  The  protest  was  entered  by  Mr. 
Fraser,  the  defeated  candidate.  The 
deposit  was  put  up  by  James  Conmee. 
There  was  a  reason,  no  doubt,  for  that. 
James  Conmee  represented  one  of  the 
western  constituencies,  one  of  the  new- 
group  of  newly  formed  constituencies. 
These  men  were  acting  apparently  in 
self-protection  and  self-defence.  Thev 
may  protest  my  election.  I  will  protest 
Manitoulin.  They  may  protest  West 
Algoma.  I  will  protest  Eastern  Al- 
goma,  as  the  case  might  be.  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's hand  is  not  felt,  is  not  seen,  is  not 
heard  of  in  connection  with  the  Mani- 
toulin protest  from  beginning  to  end. 
After  that  meeting  of  the  10th  Septem- 
ber, Mr.  Aylesworth's  hand  is  not  seen 
or  felt  in  connection  with  the  Mani- 
toulin protest,  but,  the  condition  of 
things  having  changed,  the  matter  hav- 
ing passed  into  other  hands,  and  under 
different  conditions,  the  only  men  who 
have  to  deal  with  that  matter  are  the 
representatives  of  the  respective  par- 
ties, Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Bristol. 

Although  the  records  were  ransacked 
from  cellar  to  garret,  although  every 
effort  was  made  to  connect  Mr.  Grant 
with  the  Government  in  some  way  or 
another,  not  a  particle  of  evidence  has 
been  adduced  to  show  that  the  dealing 
with  the  Manitoulin  protest  had  any  re- 
lation whatever  to  Mr.  Stratton.  On 
the  contrary,  what  do  we  find  ?  Some 
time  about  the  19th  or  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  after  Mr.  Grant  had  received 
information  from  Mr.  Stanton,  whom 
he  had  engaged  to  see  what  evidence- 
there  might  be  against  Mr.  Gamey.  and 
having  come  to  the  conclusion  there 
was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  warranr 
him  in  going  on,  so  he  pledged  his 
oath,  he  has  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Bristol.  Now,  both  of  these  gentlemen 
are,  so  far  as  we  know,  very  honorable 
members  of  our  profession.  No  attack 
is  made  upon  Mr.  Grant  or  upon  Mr. 
Bristol  in  regard  to  their  management 
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of  the  protests,  excepting  that  my 
learned  friend  seems  to  think  that  that 
whicli  has  been  done  in  my  office,  and 
perhaps  my  learned  friend's  own  office, 
is  now  to  be  made  the  subject  of  hor- 
ror, because  it  suits  the  Gamey  purpose 
so  to  make  out.  We  have  to  take  things 
as  we  find  them,  and  if  it  is  recognized, 
without  any  corrupt  motive  existing,  as 
being  a  proper  method  of  dealing  with 
matters,  then  there  is  no  material 
wrong  in  regard  to  it,  except  this,  that 
if  the  petitioner  objects,  then  it  be- 
comes a  serious  question,  but  the  law 
provides  that  if  the  petitioner  objects, 
no  power  or  no  lawyer  can  interfere. 

.The  Chief  Justice — You  are  referring 
now  to  what  is  commonly  known  as 
the    "  saw-off  "? 

Mr.  Johnston — Yes,  my  Lord.  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  desire  to  put  myself 
upon  a  higher  plane  than  my  neigh- 
bors, and  I  do  not  want  to  assume  any 
virtue  that  is  not  common  to  humanity. 

The  Chancellor — They  want  to  have 
things  improved 

Mr.  Johnston — 1  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  way  of  improving  it.  for 
this  reason,  there  is  always  this  safe- 
guard. If  one  party  think  they  have  a 
sure  case  against  the  constituency,  that 
is  not  the  constituency  that  is  being 
sawed  off,  so  that  the  evil  works  its 
own  good. 

The  Chief  Justice — Suppose  a  political 
party  happens  to  know  that  there  is  a 
sure  case  against  them  ? 

Mr.  Johnston — And  the  other  party 
does  not.  Of  course,  that  would  change 
the  matter  entirely.  But  the  party  whicli 
my  learned  friend  to  some  extent  rep- 
resents in  regard  to  the  prosecution, 
because  we  cannot  divest  it  of  the 
phase  <>f  being  one  party  against  an- 
other, one  party  moving  and  another 
party  resisting  in  this  case — 

Mr.  Blake — Those  are  your  suspi- 
cions. 

Mr.  Johnston — I     have     grave 
pici<  >ns 

Mr.  Blake — I  thought  you  were  try- 
ing  to    weed    them    out 

Mr.  Johnston — 1  have  grave  suspi- 
cions. 1  say.  with  these  panic-,  know- 
ing, and  1  think  1  will  give  them  credit 
on  both  side-  for  honesty,  to  this  ex- 
tent- knowing  that  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  prove  their  ease,  are  often 
glad,  i(K  financial  reasons,  and  other 
reasons,  to  drop  the  protest  upon  re- 
ceiving the  same  concession  from  the 
other  side.  It  would  be  a  monstrous 
thing  if  all  the  petition-  that  are  filed 
upon  a  formal  stereotyped  petition 
should  go  to  trial,  because  if  they  did. 
every  four  or  five  years  in  the  Domin- 
ion they  would  have  to  create  a  new 
set  of  Judges  'for  the  express  pm 
of  trying  all   these   petition-. 

Then,  what  took  place  ?  And.  that 
is  very   important.      Mr.    Fra-er   is   rep- 


resented by  Mr.  Murray,  a  local  solici- 
tor at  Gore  Bay.  Mr.  Conmee  put  up 
the  money  for  the  deposit,  and  the  case 
goes  on.  At  page  1062  of  volume  3,  we 
have  Mr.  Grant's  testimony,  and  if 
this  is  wrong,  it  was  open  to  my 
learned  friend  to  call  Mr.  Bristol.  Xo 
word  of  Mr.  Bristol.  No  contradiction 
of  Mr.  Grant.  The  whole  thing  is  as 
honestly  done  as  politics  can  be  done 
now-a-days,  and  Mr.  Grant's  story 
goes  uncontradicted,  (pages  1062  and 
1063.)  "Well,  we  started  to  make  a 
list  on  either  side  and  the  list  was  made 
out  and  we  both  were  sparring  a  little 
bit  to  get  something  else  that  each  side 
wanted  in,  and  while  the  list  was  writ- 
ten out  the  agreement  to  abide  by  that 
list  was  not  reached  at  the  first  inter- 
Mew.  Would  that  be  on  or  before 
the  26th  ?  A. — If  it  was  at  all  it  was 
on  the  26th,  it  would  not  be  sooner, 
because  that  was  the  next  Friday  when 
we    had    the    next    meeting." 

"Q. — Then  what  was  the  list  ?  Give 
me  generally  the  list.  Those  that  he 
was  willing  to  drop  and  those  that  you 
were  willing  to  drop  on  that  considera- 
tion ?  A. — Well,  the  list  started  in  this 
way.  Mr.  Bristol  asked  if  I  could  drop 
West    Hamilton. 

"Mr.  Blake — Was  the  memorandum 
in   writing  which  you  made  ? 

'"Witness — Between   us — no    sir. 

"Mr.  Riddell — These  things  were  up- 
on honor,  of  course  ?  A. — And  I  said 
well,  what  will  go  against  that,  and  he 
said  how  will  South  Bruce  do  you.  I 
said  all  right,  put  that  down  on  the  list. 
Then  he  explained  to  me  that  he  had 
promised  Mr.  Carscallen  that  he  would 
go   along  with   Mr.    Hendrie. 

"Q. — that  is  if  Hendrie  was  let  out 
he  would  be  let  out  ?  A. — Yes,  sir. 
and  so  that  made  Fast  Hamilton  the 
next  one  011  the  list.  Well,  I  had 
made  a  promise  regarding  East  Ham- 
ilton to  one  of  my  clients,  so  I  had  to 
put  down  South  Norfolk  opposite  East 
Hamilton.  Then  I  had  to  look  after 
John    Dickenson    in    South   Wentworth. 

'•Q. — Then  you  suggested  South 
Wentworth  ?  A. — 1  told  him  T  had 
helped  him  out.  if  the  two  Hamilton 
cases  went  out..  SO  I  put  that  down 
as  the  next  one  on  that  side  of  the 
page." 

"Witness — Then  1  -aid  what  are  you 
(Mr.  Bristol)  going  to  put  against 
South  Wentworth.  He  (Bristol)  looked 
over  the  list  and  said  well,  why  not  put 
in  Manitoulin,  Mr.  Gamey  is  a  friend 
of  mine,  or  a  client  of  mine,  and  I 
would  like  to  gel  him  out.  Mr.  Bris- 
iid  that.  So  1  said  all  right,  put 
down  Manitoulin.  and  we  went  on  that 
way    through    the    list." 

The  Chancellor — Mr.  Gamey  said  he 
had  a  mining  deal  on  with  Mr.  Bris- 
tol at  that  time,  so  that  they  were 
friends. 
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Mr.  Johnston — And  manifestly,  the 
position  of  solicitor  and  client  ex- 
isting between  them,  and  Mr.  Bristol 
is  not  called  to  even  modify  Mr. 
Grant's    statement. 

The  Chancellor — Look  at  the  state- 
ment in  the  House  by  Mr.  Gamey  on 
this   point. 

"I  went  to  the  room  and  Frank  and 
the  lawyer  were  there,  I  will  not  men- 
tion the  lawyer's  name  to-day,  but  he 
is  prominent  in  Liberal  ranks.  The 
lawyer  said  he  understood  Frank  and 
I  had  spoken  of  a  stock  company  by 
which  I  could  make  $3,000  cash  in  six 
week  and  $2,500  towards  spring,  I  said 
we  had,  he  said  it  could  be  arranged  he 
thought,  but  no  mention  was  made  in 
his  presence  of  supporting  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  no  question  of  trial  was 
spoken  of,  we  only  had  a  short  talk  and 
lie  went  out  and  I  have  never  heard  of 
him  in  any  way  in  the  deal  since." 

There  is  no  complaint  made  in  that 
of  Mr.  Grant  with  reference  to  what 
he  did.  He  was  not  heard  o>f  in  the 
deal  since,  and  the  deal  included  all 
these  things,  according  to  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Johnston — It  was  intended  to  in- 
clude them  at  any  rate. 

Then,  he  is  asked  particularly  about 
the  Aylesworth  letter.  His  answer  is, 
I  never  heard  of  it,  L  knew  nothing  of 
it,  or  Mr.  Ayflesworth  either,  in  con- 
nection   with     this     matter. 

The  Chancellor — As  I  read  this  state- 
ment laid  before  the  House,  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  whole  thing,  there  is 
really  no  complaint  made  about  the  dis- 
missal O'f  the  protest.  The  complaint 
is  of  the  money,  and  the  patronage. 
But,  in  the  evidence  it  was  brought  in, 
and  of  course  it  has  to  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Johnston — It  has  to  be  dealt 
with. 

(Page  1063.)  "Now,  I  understand 
you  had  no  communication  with  any 
member  of  the  Government  about  it 
at   all  ?     A. — No.    I   had  not. 

"Q. — Any  instructions  from  any 
member  of  the  Government?     A. — No. 

"Q._Or  from  Mr.  Smith  ?  A.— No, 
none    at   all." 

Now,  Mr.  Blake  in  his  argument  yes- 
terday, of  which  T  have  the  extended 
notes,  says  this,  (p.  3224.)  "On  the 
next  page  we  have  what  Mr.  Gamey 
said.  He  said  to  Mr.  Aylesworth. 
'He  supposed  I  knew  there  was  an  elec- 
tion petition  against  him.  I  explained 
to  him  about  the  retainer,  and  if  you 
are  going  to  support  the  Government 
you  won't  have  much  need  of  counsel 
defending  you  in  this  petition.'  'I 
don't  suppose'  and  a  little  smile  be- 
tween them,  'it  is  very  likely  it  will  be 
pressed  against  you.'  That  is  what 
you  want,  and  I  here,  as  representing 
the  Government,  will  tell  you  the  pro- 
babilities or  the  absurdity  of  a  Gov- 
ernment accepting  you  as  a  supporter1, 


and  pressing  against  you  an  election 
petition.  it  shows  also,  my  Lords, 
how  completely  this  matter  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  as  your 
Lordships  are  well  aware  that  petition 
was  absolutely  dismissed  without  a 
word  passing  beween  the  petitioner, 
Mr.  Fraser,  and  the  persons  that  were 
pretending  to  act  for  him  in  the  mat- 
ter. It  was  a  Government  matter, 
and  dealt  with  as  a  Government  mat- 
ter." 

Now,  I  say  my  learned  friend  is  en- 
tirely mistaken  in  his  citation  of  the 
evidence.  That  is  to  say,  as  a  Gov- 
ernment supporter,  I  represent  the 
Government,  we  want  this  seat,  and 
there  is  no  use  in  your  saying  any- 
thing more  about  it,  and  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth very  rightly  follows  it  up.  Is 
that  fair  to  Mr.  Aylesworth  ?  Is  that 
a  fair  comment  upon  the  evidence,  or 
is  that  similar  to  the  other  methods 
that  have  been  adopted  to  substantiate 
this    prosecution  ? 

Your  Lordships  will  find  this  is  con- 
secutively paged  in  the  addresses  of 
counsel  (pages  3224  and  3225).  A 
more  unfair  and  unreasonable  way  of 
putting  evidence  it  would  be  very  hard 
to  conceive,  because  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Aylesworth,  Mr.  Grant  and  every- 
body else,  is  entirely  opposed  to  any 
such   construction   being  put   upon   it. 

Then,  the  patronage  is  gone,  be- 
cause he  never  got  it.  the  protest  is  the 
only  thing  that  my  learned  friend  had 
upon  which  he  could  stand  his  argu- 
ment, and  in  order  to  do  that  it  has 
been  stated  in  the  argument  that  cer- 
tain things  took  place  which  did  not  in 
fact  take  place.  Not  intentionally.  I 
am  not  accusing  my  learned  friend  of 
that  for  a  moment.  But,  done  by 
someone  perhaos  for  him,  in  collect- 
ing the  evidence,  and  giving  an  entire- 
ly  erroneous  impression  of  it. 

That  being  disposed  of,  I  come  now 
to  the  copy  of  the  27th  day  of  Oc- 
tober— the  copy  of  that  letter,  and  I 
desire  to  say  a  few  words  upon  that. 
(Exhibit  No.  13).  I  desire  to  say  a 
few  words  about  that  before  I  pass  on 
to   another   branch   of  this    discussion. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  are  coming  to 
the  point  I  spoke  of  a  moment  ago, 
about  why  he  gave  up  that  letter  with- 
out getting  compensation,  or  do  you 
think  you  have  covered  the  ground? 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  think  I  have  cov- 
ered  it,   my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then  your  theory 
is  what,  about  that  letter  ?  1  refer 
to  the  letter  of  the  10th.  What  is 
your  contention  ?  He  was  at  Mr. 
Aylesworth's  office,  and,  as  you  say, 
the  letter  was  taken  away  by  these 
two,  or  one  of  them.  He  attended 
the  Conservative  caucus  that  afternoon. 
When  do  you  say  the  letter  came  out 
of  the   hands   of  Mr.   Gamey  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  day,  my  Lord. 
It  was   mailed  and  reached  the   build- 
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ings  in  due  course,  because  if  it  had  not 
it  would  have  been  noticed  that  it  was 
of  a  very  much  earlier  date.  There 
was  nothing  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  parties  at  the  Premier's  office  that 
the  letter  had-  not  reached  them  in 
the  ordinary  course. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  stenographer 
there  said  it  came  early  in  Septem- 
ber. That  is  the  nearest  she  could 
come.  There  is  no  mark  on  the  let- 
ter of  when  it  was  received.  Then, 
when  on  your  theory,  did  he  get  this 
money  that  he  banked  ?  He  bank- 
ed certain  moneys  that  day. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  money  may 
have  been  got  wherever  he  did  get  it, 
either  on  the  ioth  or  nth  Septem- 
ber. 

The  Chancellor  :  Well,  the  entries 
that  are  missing  in  the  book,  the 
leaves  that  are  missing  in  the  book 
of  the  Crossin  factory,  are  said  to 
cover  the  ioth  and    nth  September. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  From  the  ist  July 
to   the    13th   February. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  book  might 
have  disclosed  from  whom  these 
moneys    were    received  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  Your  theory,  then, 
is  this  letter  passed  out  of  Mr.  Gamey's 
hands  without  any  compensation  from 
anybody  that  you   know  of  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :   Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  theory  was 
that  he  held  the  letter  until  the  next 
day  after  this  caucus,  and  then  went  to 
Mr.  Stratton's  office  and  received  the 
payment. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  But  I  am  showing 
your  Lordships  upon  the  evidence  that 
that  is  not  true. 

The  Chancellor  :  You  say  the  evid- 
ence is  that  he  was  not  there  on  the 
nth  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  And  I  say  more  than 
that,  that  the  evidence  of  Miss 
Jeffreys,  the  evidence  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  letter,  Boland  and  Myers 
and  Stratton,  and  all  that — I  need  not 
repeat  that— all  show  that  the  state- 
ment is  quite  wrong  in  regard  to  that 
transaction. 

Now,  the  copy  of  the  ioth  Septem- 
ber letter,  which  is  dated  October  27th, 
being  exhibit  13,  is  a  matter  to  which 
I  would  like  to  call  your  Lordships' 
attention   for   a  few  moments. 

If  there  was  no  reason  given  for  the 
production  of  this  lejter,  bearing  a  date 
subsequent  to  the  ioth  September, 
your  Lordship  might  say,  why  this  let- 
ter, and  I  think  Mr.  Stratton  would 
be  fairly  called  upon  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion of  that  kind,  but,  we  have  the 
very  best  reason  that  could  possibly 
be  given.  We  have  the  fact  that  on 
the  ioth  day  of  September,  the  same 
day  as  the  letter  in  which,  if  my  learn-* 
ed  friend's  language  may  be  used,  be 
bartered  and  sold  himself  in  the  man- 
ner  o\    a    beasl    in    the    market,    that   it 


would  not  look  well  that  he  should  be 
coquetting  with  his  former  friends  on 
the  very  day  he  had  at  any  rate  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment. One  would  think  that  that 
reason  would  occur  to  a  much  less 
sensitive  man  than  Mr.  Gamey.  At 
any  rate,  it  did  occur  to  him,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Stratton's  version.  There 
was  no  object  in  changing  the  date  of 
the  letter,  so  far  as  Mr.  Stratton  was 
concerned,  because  the  evidence  has 
proved,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the 
reason  given  by  Gamey  in  the  box, 
namely,  that  it  had  relation  to  the  dis- 
missal of  .the  petition,  is  an  absolutely 
false  reason,  false  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  man  who  made  it.  If  these  dif- 
ferent witnesses,  whom  I  have  named, 
are  telling  the  truth,  then  the  dismis- 
sal of  the  petition  came  without  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Stratton,  and  without  any 
of  his  handiwork,  and,  therefore,  the 
giving  of  a  letter  of  a  later  date  could 
in  no  way  relate  to  the  question  of 
times  regarding  the  election  petition. 
But  see  how  cogent  the  other  reason 
is.  A  man  leaving  his  party,  to  some 
extent,  at  any  rate,  exercising  an  in- 
dependent right  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment, desires  to  clear  the  way  for 
himself  when  explanations  have  to  be 
given.  He  knows  that  on  the  ioth  he 
was  at  the  caucus,  on  the  ioth  it  be- 
came public  property,  and  he  says,  in 
order  to  protect  my  own  sense  of  de- 
cency. I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
post-date  that  letter,  and  have  it  come 
from  Gore  Bay,  or  have  it  come  at  a 
later  date  than  the  ioth  September. 
Why  Gore  Bay  ?  Why  Gamey  at 
all  ?  He  had  seen  Mr.  Stratton  on 
the  23rd  of  October,  they  could  have 
dated  the  letter  there,  and  then  they 
could  have  left  the  letter  with  Mr. 
Stratton,  or  returned  it  to  the  Premier, 
and.  if  the  reason  given  by  Mr. 
Gamey  be  correct,  the  letter  of  the 
ioth  September  would  have  been  des- 
troyed. 

Now,  what  does  this  letter  of  the 
27th  October  tell  us  ?  It  tells  us 
stronger  than  any  argument  of  mine 
ci  mid  make  it.  the  simple  innocent  in- 
terlineations show  far  more  strongly 
than  any  words.  that  Mr.  Gamey's 
whole  object  was  to  give  an  independ- 
ent support  to  any  Government  in 
power.  The  letter  is  an  exact  copy 
of  the  10th  September,  excepting  in 
two  instances,  the  very  hinge  upon 
which  the  door  turns,  the  pivot  upon 
which  the  whole  action  of  Mr.  Gamey 
depends,  "If  you  have  a  reasonable 
majority  when  the  House  meets.''  Are 
the  words  added.  Again.  "I  have  de- 
cided to  give  you  my  support  during 
the  present  Parliament  if  jou  have  a 
mable  majority."  Marked  strict- 
ly private  and  confidential.  There 
we  have  the  key-note  to  Mr.  Gamey's 
position.  Exactly  what  he  had  said 
on   the   platform,   exactly 
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during  the  summer,  exactly  what  he 
said  throughout  his  whole  career  from 
the  time  he  became  member  for  Mani- 
toulin.  up  until  the  statement  in  the 
House.  "If  you  have  a  reasonable 
majority  I  will  support  you."  If  you 
have  not,  I  will  support  the  other 
side,  because  they  will  be  in  power.  If 
we  wanted  stronger  evidence  than  that 
we  could  not  possibly  expect  to  get 
it,  even  from  the  mouths  of  a  multi- 
tude of  witnesses. 

Then   he  says,  I  had  this  signed  by 
my    son,    a   young   lad   of   sixteen,    not 
resembling   his   father's    signature,   and 
he   says,   I   stopped  so  low  in  the  pur- 
suit  of   my   favorite   scheme,    I   so   lost 
my    respectability,      and    my    sense    of 
right  and  wrong,  that  I  asked  my  son 
to  sign  a  letter  which  was  intended  for 
the    Premier   of  the    Province,   against 
whom    not    one    word    has    been    said, 
and  against  whom,    I    venture   to    say, 
not  one  word  can  be  said.       Write  this 
for   what  purpose  ?       To   try   and   en- 
trap the  Premier  of  the  Province  into 
an  answer.       An  answer  for  what  ?  In 
order  that  he  may,  or  that  the  astute- 
ness of  counsel  may  be  able  to  torture 
any   reply   that   was   given   into   an   ad- 
mission of  guilt.       What  was  there  in 
this  letter  that  could  possibly  call   for 
any  reply  from  the  Premier  that  would 
entrap  him  or  commit  him  or  the  Gov- 
ernment   in    any     possible    particular  ? 
A   letter   which    was   written   according 
to  the  very  facts,  and  circumstances  of 
the     case,    truthfully,      because    if    the 
Government  had  not  a  reasonable  ma- 
jority   when    the    House    met    he    was 
not  going  to  support  them,  and 'there 
was  no    Government  to   simnort.     The 
Government    was    on    the    other    side, 
and    Mr.    Gamey    was    putting    in    that 
condition,  which  was  his  condition  be- 
fore   beginning,    and    which    the    mem- 
bers of  the  Government  would  certain- 
ly know  would  be  the  position  of  any 
man  looking   for  favor   for  his   consti- 
tuency,   namely,    supporting    the    Gov- 
ernment,   if  they     have     a   reasonable 
majority    when    the    House  meets.     If 
I  asked  or  called  for  stronger  evidence 
of  innocence,    I   do  not  know  where   I 
could    place    my   hands    upon   a    single 
document  that  so  establishes  the  care, 
the    honesty,      the    truthfulness    of   the 
gentlemen  who  represent  the  Crown  in 
this    Province.       I    could    not   call   for 
any  stronger   evidence   of  the  honesty 
and  the  care  and  the   watchfulness  on 
behalf    of    his    constituents,    then    that 
letter  sent  by  Mr.  Gamey  ;  and,  when 
I    say      that,    if   I    looked      for   a    man 
deeper    in    the      slough    of    corruption, 
deeper  in  the  mire  of  deceit  and  lying 
and  treachery,  I  could  not  ask  for  any 
stronger     evidence,     if   Mr.      Gamey's 
story    be    true.        He    says    that    when 
that  letter  was  sent  he  expected  a  re- 
ply.      I   asked   him   again,   what   reply 
could    he    expect    to    a    letter    of    that 
kind.       What  reply  cnild  be  given  that 


would  indicate  in  any  way  Connecticut 
with  the  giving  of  a  bribe,  and  just 
here  let  me  submit  to  your  Lordships 
a  general  statement.  Where  is  there 
in  a  single  document,  where  is  there 
in  a  single  letter,  where  is  there  in  a 
single  communication  from  Mr. 
Gamey  to  any  Minister  of  the  Crown 
in  which  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
corrupt  or  improper  means  having 
been  used,  is  stated  ?  A  man  seek- 
ing for  evidence  according  to  his  story 
to-day,  a  man  looking  for  some  proof 
to  convict  the  Government  of  a  very 
high  crime,  a  man  laboring  according 
to  his  story,  month  after  month,  and 
hatching  out  a  plot  by  which  he  was 
going  to  unseat  the  Government,  writ- 
ing, and  writing,  and  writing,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  corres- 
pondence I  ask  the  question,  where  is 
there  a  single  line,  where  is  there  a 
single  syllable  upon  which  he  can  put 
his  finger  and  say  that  suggested  a 
bribe. 

I  come  now,  my  Lords,  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  The  Globe  interview. 
Before  reaching,  however,  the  ques- 
tion of  The  Globe  interview,  let  us 
bear  in  mind  this  important  fact.  The 
Government,  prior  to  that,  according 
to  Mr.  Gamey's  testimony,  had  a  ma- 
jority of  one.  They  had  in  January. 
1903 — somewhere  about  7th  or  8th  of 
January,  three  bye-elections.  Those 
going  adversely  to  the  'Government 
meant  defeat.  Mr.  Gamey's  object 
was  to  ensure  defeat,  according  to  his 
story.  Why  was  not  this  payment  of 
the  $3,000,  and  the  letters,  the  corrupt 
acts,  disclosed  before  the  7th  Janu- 
ary, if  they  were  corrupt  ?  Because, 
if  Mr.  Gamey's  statements  had  been 
made,  charging  the  Government,  ad- 
ducing this  correspondence  to  which 
he  attached  the  meaning  that  he  does, 
and  he  can  make  it  no  stronger  to-day, 
than  upon  the  6th  January,  in  all  hu- 
man probability,  it  meant  defeat  to  the 
Government.     But  no. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  said  they  had 
arranged  to  keep  it  quiet  until  the 
House  met. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  And  did  not  keep  it 
quiet. 

The  Chancellor  :  Well,  they  kept  it 
within   the   hands   of   a   few. 

Mr.  Johnston — In  the  hands  of  a  few. 
of  course,  means  a  multitude,  because 
people  were  talking  everywhere  of  his 
being  bought  as  early  as  the  24th. 

The  Chancellor— But  that  is  the  rea- 
son he  gives. 

Mr.  Johnston — Quite  so,  my  Lord.  If 
that  was  his  object,  to  defeat  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  expose  their  corruption, 
he  allowed  three  bye-elections  to  take 
place,  which  gave  the  Government  a 
substantial  majority.  Then,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment had  desired  to  use  Mr. 
Gamey's  support  as  a  factor  in  those 
bye-elections,  and  I  desire  to  take  both 
sides  of  it,  what  could  they  have  done? 
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They  could  have  published  his  letter  of 
the  ioth  September,  or  the  27th  Oc- 
tober. They  could  have  made  it  known 
officially  that  Mr.  Gamey  had  come 
over  to  support  the  Government,  and 
thereby  help  them  in  the  bye-election. 
Why  did  they  not  do  it  ?  A  man  they 
could  not  trust,  and  yet  he  is  a  man 
they  are  paying  sums  of  money  to,  and 
making  all  kinds  of  promises,  according 
to  his  story,  and  placing  themselves  en- 
tirely at  his  mercy. 

Then,  let  us  take  up  the  question  ot 
The  Globe  interview.  On  the  13th  Jan- 
uary Mr.  Gamey  comes  to  Toronto  and 
has  an  interview  with  Mr.  Stratton. 
About  that  there  is  no  disptue.  And 
present  at  that  interview  is  Dr.  Cham- 
berlain. Is  Dr.  Chamberlain  another 
perjurer,  to  take  a  flower  from  my 
learned  friend's  conservatory  ?  Dr. 
Chamberlain  swears  that  on  that  occa- 
sion Mr.  Stratton  spoke  to  Mr.  Gamey, 
and  said  :  "We  will  consult  our  friends 
with  reference  to  these  appointments 
when  the  House  meets."  Why  tell  that 
to  Mr.  Gamey.  my  Lords,  a  friend  of 
the  Government  ?  Well,  Mr.  Stratton 
says,  you  have  a  very  peculiar  way  of 
showing  it,  and  then  he  deals  with  his 
action  in  North  Perth.  Mr.  Stratton 
says  to  him,  if  you  want  to  put 
yourself.  right  with  the  Govern- 
ment, if  you  want  to  put  your- 
self thoroughly  right  with  your 
constituents,  it  lies  upon  you  to  make 
a  public  declaration  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  misunderstanding.  Is 
that  the  language  of  a  man  to  the  chat- 
tel he  has  bought  ?  Is  that  the  lan- 
guage of  a  man  to  a  member  who  has 
him  at  his  mercy  ?  That  is  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Stratton  to  a  man  who  is 
not  trustworthy,  and  whom  he  never 
believed  to  be  trustworthy.  Mr.  Strat- 
ton and  Dr.  Chamberlain  both  state 
that  to  be  the  fact.  Mr.  Gamey  does 
not  substantially  differ,  except  that  he 
says  that  a  talk  took  place  between 
them  alone  on  that  occasion.  In  that 
he  is  contradicted  by  Myers,  Chamber- 
lain and  Stratton. 

Now.  The  Globe  interview  will  help 
us  to  see,  perhaps,  some  light  upon  this 
subject.  The  Globe  interview  is  ex- 
actly along  the  lines  of  Mr.  Gamey's 
actions  and  conversations  for  the  six  or 
seven  months  previous.  No  difference. 
No  hand  and  foot  binding  to  any  party. 
no  leaving  the  Conservative  party  for 
good,  no  supporter  of  the  Government 
through  thick  or  thin,  but,  if  you  have 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  if  you 
have  a  majority  in  the  House,  in  view 
of  my  peculiar  circumstances,  and  the 
peculiar  demands  of  my  riding.  T  will 
you  an  independent  support.  Pav 
a  man  $3,000  to  have  him  a  free  lance 
in  the  House  ?  Pay  a  man  $t.ooo  to 
from  him  a  declaration  which  was 


of  less  value  than  the  letter  of  the  10th 
September  ?  Pay  a  man  a  thousand 
dollars  who  had  attended  a  Conserva- 
tive caucus,  who  had  spoken  for  the 
Opposition  in  North  Perth,  a  man  who 
was  urging  for  certain  appointments, 
and  who  was  not.getting  them  ?  A  man 
who  was  not  trusted  ?  Pay  that  man  a 
thousand  dollars  for  giving  an  inter- 
view with  The  Globe,  which  meant  any- 
thing or  nothing,  as  the  member  saw 
ht  to  construe  it  ? 

Now,  it  is  the  fact  that  this  interview 
was  not  prepared  by   Mr.   Stratton,  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  desire  to  under- 
stand the  word  preparation,  and  I  think 
it  is  important  111  that  view  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the   man  who  prepared  the 
interview  is  not  the  hand  that  does  the 
wrong.     It  is  the  mind  behind  the  pen. 
Mr.  Stratton  says  that  on  that  occasion 
Mr.  Gamey  offered  and  desired  to  give 
some  interview   regarding  his  position 
for  publication,  that  he  thereupon  took 
certain  notes  of  that,  those  were  writ- 
ten out  by  one  of  his  newspaper  men. 
Mr.    Yokome,    who    sometimes    assists 
him  in  special  matters  when  he  is  busy. 
The    ideas   were     not      Mr.    Stratton's 
ideas,    but    were    the    ideas    of    R.    R. 
Gamey.       And    the     reason     why     The 
Globe  interview  was  not  then  published 
was  because  Mr.  Gamey  said,  I  want  to 
confer  with  some  of  my  friends  in  my 
riding  before  I  sign  it,  before  I  give  it. 
He    takes    away    the     document.     The 
document      as     prepared     from       Mr. 
Gamey's  notes  on  the  13th  is  an  abso- 
lute support  of  the   Government,  as   if 
he  had  been  elected  a  Liberal,  and  giv- 
ing the  reason  that  I  have  adverted  .to 
upon   more  than   one   occasion   during 
the    argument.      The    interview    comes 
back    entirely    shorn    of    its    strength, 
comes    back,    for   political   purposes,   a 
poor,    puny    weakling    that    could    not 
stand   alone   without  support,   a    docu- 
ment,  as  I   said  before,  that  might  be 
signed  by  any  member  of  the  Opposi- 
tion without  injury  to  his  political  con- 
science,   a  document   the   principles   of 
which  are  acted  upon  again  and  again 
by   Mr.   Whitney  and  his  followers   in 
the   House.     Because   they   do  not  by 
any  means  vote  against  every  Govern- 
ment measure,  nor  do  the  Government 
vote  against  every  measure  suggested 
by  Mr.  Whitney.    A  document  that  was 
not  worth  one  thousand  cents,  to  say 
nothing   of    one    thousand    dollars        \ 
document  got  from  a  man  whom,  if  he 
is   to   be   believed,     was     bought,    and 
would  not  stay  bought:   a  man   who  is 
playing  fast   and  loose;   a   man   who   is 
ready    with    the    "lip    reason"    and    the 
heart   deceit.      The  whole   character   of 
the     document     is     changed     when     he 
brings    it    back,    after   having    seen    his 
friend«.   or.   rather,   when   he   has    con- 
sulted his  friends,  and  comes  back  and 
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gets  the  document,  he  makes  these 
cnanges.  Now,  why  did  he  make  the 
changes  ?  Why  was  he  qualifying  and 
modifying,  and  adding  and  subtracting  ? 
Because  he  had  seen  his  friends  at  the 
island  in  the  meantime.  He  had  con- 
sulted with  them  as  to  how  far  he 
should  go.  He  had  determined  upon  a 
course  of  action  with  hi£,  friends,  and 
the  only  support  which  he  had  ever 
agreed  to  give  the  Government,  and 
the  only  support  which  his  friends  in 
Manitoulin  would  allow  him  to  give 
was  the  support  contained  in  exhibit 
27,  as  amended  by  Mr.  Gamey. 

in  rhe  third  paragraph  he  states  that 
it  was  stated  that  he  would  support  the 
Ontario  Government  if  it  had  sufficient 
support  10  carry  on  the  work.  Here, 
again,  we  see,  "Manitoulin  is  my  poli- 
tics," because  he  changes  that,  that  he 
will  support  any  Government.  Was  that 
a  delivery  of  the  goods  for  the  payment 
of  a  thousand  dollars  ?  Was  that  what 
Mr.  Stratton  wanted  ?  If  Mr.  Gamey's 
story  be  true,  Mr.  Stratton  wanted  Mr. 
Gamey's  support  on  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence.  Without  that  his  support 
was  of  no  value  whatever  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  paragraph  5  he  talks  about  help- 
ing the  Government,  and  he  adds  the 
words,  "With  an  independent  support." 
That  is  a  position  which  does  not  indi- 
cate any  degree  of  help.  It  leaves  Mr. 
Gamey  free  to  act  as  he  sees  fit. 

He  goes  on  still  further,  and  puts  in 
the  words  "An  independent  support,'' 
instead  of  "My  support."  He  puts  in, 
in  place  of  "The  Government  develop- 
ment policy,"  "Any  good  development 
policy."  He  qualifies  the  question  of 
a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  the  very 
thing  that  he  was  being  bought  for,  and 
so  emasculates  that  that  it  stands  for 
nothing  by  adding  the  words,  "In  mat- 
ters that  I  am  satisfied  with."  Then 
he  writes,  again  using  the  words,  "In- 
dependently supporting  the  Govern- 
ment." "Induce  them  to  introduce 
changes."  "The  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature have  erred  through  lack  of 
knowledge;  I  have  travelled  the  conn- 
try;  I  can  materially  assist  any  Gov- 
ernment that  is  anxious  to  do  the  best 
for  us.  and  I  am  convinced  that  this 
Government  have  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  at  heart.  Nonsense  to  say 
that  any  body  of  intelligent  men  are 
wilfully  desirous  of  continuing,  or  en- 
acting legislation  that  is  detrimental  to 
as  important  a  part  of  this  Province  as 
the  newer  portions  are."  Again,  "Man- 
itoulin my  politics."  Again,  only  "An 
independent  support  in  matters  I  am 
satisfied  with."  Again.  "The  support 
of  any  Government  in  power."  Ex- 
actly in  line  and  in  accord  with  his  pre- 
vious declarations.  And  for  that  blank 
piece  of  paper,  for  that  document  that 


has  no  earthly  value  from  a  political  or 
business  standpoint,  Mr.  "Gamey  has 
the  hardihood  to  come  here  and  say  he 
was  paid  $1,000. 

Then,  there  is  this  singular  thing 
about  this  transaction.  When  these 
notes  were  taken  from  him  on  the  13th, 
and  not  initialled  or  signed,  or  ap- 
proved of  in  any  way,  and  when  Air. 
Gamey  told  Mr.  Stratton  that  he  would 
have  to  consult  his  friends  about  this 
matter  before  he  signed  any  paper,  or 
gave  any  interview,  Mr.  Stratton  had 
the  right  to  infer  that  what  he  was 
telling  was  the  truth;  and  so  inferring 
that  he  was  telling  the  truth,  that  he 
was  honest  in  his  desire  to  see  his 
friends,  did  not  press  him  to  sign  the 
document,  did  not  press  him  to  give  the 
interview  of  the  13th.  Why,  because 
he  was  willing  that  Mr.  Gamey  should 
go  and  consult  his  friends.  Why  con- 
sult his  friends,  if  it  was  a  case  of  bar- 
gain and  sale  ?  Why  hesitate  to  Hand 
over  the  goods  for  which  he  was  get- 
ting the  money  ? 

And,  in  addition  to  that,  on  the  13th 
day  of  January,  no  mention  whatever 
is  made  of  money,  according  to  Mr. 
Gamey's  testimony.  No  mention  is 
made  on  the  10th  or  nth  September  of 
money.  The  only  word  used  there  be- 
ing "consideration."  which  we  find  in 
its  natural  place  when  we  are  told  that 
what  was  said  to  him  was,  you  will  get 
the  same  consideration  as  any  other 
supporter  of  the  Government.  No 
money  mentioned  in  Mr.  Stratton'-  of- 
fice, no  money  mentioned  except,  Mr. 
Gamey  says,  and  it  is  denied  by  Frank 
Sullivan,  in  the  corridor  the  day  upon 
which  the.  document  was  signed  Frank 
Sullivan  says  when  you  sign  that  inter- 
view j^ou  will  get  $1,000,  or  we  will  g<*t 
$1,000.  Not  a  word  about  money  in 
the  office,  no  bargaining:,  no  dealing, 
no  trafficking  in  this  man's  honor,  if  he 
had  any,  no  talk  between  him  and 
Frank  Sullivan  until  the  very  moment 
of  the  execution.  No  knowledge,  no 
understanding  that  he  would  get  $1,000 
for  signing  that  interview.  No  intim.-i- 
tion  that  he  was  to  sign  the  interview 
at  all  until  it  came  up  in  a  totally  de- 
ferent manner. 

Then,  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  say.  if 
this  was  a  plot,  why  hesitate  to  sign, 
if  this  was  a  scheme  why  change  it  ma- 
teriallv.  why  take  time  to  think,  why 
give  the  man  that  which  he  had  not 
bargained  for?  The  document  as 
inally  prepared  was  what  Air.  Stratton 
thought  Mr.  Gamey's  ideas  were.  The 
document  as  amended  contained  Mr. 
Gamey's  own  ideas,  without  reference 
to  Mr.  Stratton  Then,  whv  change 
the  whole  character  of  this  document 
upon  the  crucial  point  of  it  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Stratton.  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  stranger,  if  it  was  a  dishonest 
document  ?     Because  the  crucial  ooint 
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was,  I  want  to  see  the  Government 
kept  in  power  by  a  fairly  strong  sup- 
port, and  will  stand  b.v  them  on  all 
questions  which  may  involve  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence.  That  is  what,  ac- 
cording to  Gamey,  he  was  being  bought 
for.  That  is  what  he  was  getting  his 
price  for,  and  yet,  after  he  gets  his 
document,  after  he  thinks  over  it  for 
two  or  three  hours,  takes  it  away  and 
re-writes  it  , practically,  after  it  leaves 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Stratton,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  reporter  he  adds,  ''in 
matters  that  I  am  satisfied  with."  That, 
as  I  said  before,  might  be  signed  by  a 
Conservative. 

Now,  we  find  therefore,  that  the  doc- 
ument, as  representing  Mr.  Gamey's 
views,  represents  as  nearly  as  we  can 
get  at  it  the  position  of  an  independent 
member  of  the  House.  It  not  only  rep- 
resents it  in  that  way,  but  represents 
it  by  the  independent  act  of  Mr. 
Gamey  in  contradistinction  to  the  act 
of  Mr.  Stratton.  And,  it  deals  with  and 
sets  up  a  condition  of  things  for  which 
no  money  could  possibly  have  been 
paid  by  any  man  on  the  outside  of  the 
walls   of  an  asylum. 

Then,  his  letter  to  Mr.  Whitney  he 
says  is  part  of  the  scheme,  and  part 
of  the  deal.  That  letter  is  consistent 
exactly  with  all  the  rest  of  his  docu- 
ments, consistent  with  an  honest  inten- 
tion to  do  the  best  he  could  for  his 
constituency.  That  letter  is  Exhibit  18, 
page  23,  of  the  Exhibits.  "I  have  de- 
cided that  the  Government  are  going 
to  continue  the  affairs  for  another 
term."  The  same  old  key  struck. 
The  same  note  sounded.  The  same 
application  of  "Manitoulin  is  my  poli- 
tic-." "I  will  give  any  Government  in 
power  my  independent  support,"  and 
at  the  request  of  many  of  my  constit- 
uents I  have  decided  to  take  an  inde- 
pendent stand  in  the  House.  That  was 
not  what  Mr.  Stratton  was  buying  this 
man  for,  according  to  his  own  story. 
The  weak.  tottering  Government, 
standing  upon  the  brink  otf  a  precipice, 
liable  to  topple  over  to  destruction  at 
any  moment,  dependent  upon  the  char- 
ity of  a  man  from  Manitoulin,  and  he 
takes  their  money,  and  he  gives  them 
back  a  stone  instead  of  bread. 

Now,  can  we  be  asked  as  reasonable 
human  beings  to  say  for  one  moment 
that  that  letter,  written  to  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, was  not  written  exactly  in  accord 
with  his  past  declarations,  and  with  the 
position  that  he  was  taking,  and  with 
the  position  that  he  was  anxious  to 
take,  because  if  there  was  a  change  of 
Government  it  left  it  open  to  him  to 
support  the  Opposition,  if  they  were 
in  power. 

Now,  I  will  deal  with  the  next  docu- 
ment, which  is  the  telegram  of  the 
27th,    sent    by    Sullivan    to    Gamey,   but 


was  not  acted  upon.  I  admit,  if  thai 
telegram  was  a  corrupt  telegram,  or 
a  telegram  for  a  sinister  purpose, 
whether  it  reached  Mr.  Gamey  or  not 
would  be  a  matter  of  no  consequence. 
(This  will  be  found  at  page  20  of  the 
Exhibit  book.) 

Then  I  will  refer  to  the  evidence 
as  to  the  sending  of  the  telegram,  page 
2605. 

Without  waiting  for  the  reference, 
let  me  say  this.  Mr.  Sullivan  is  called, 
and  he  says,  what  I  should  imagine  by 
this  time  is  manifestly  clear,  that  this 
man  and  himself  were  engaged  In  cer- 
tain deals,  and  certain  prospective 
transactions  out  of  which  they  ex- 
pected to  make,  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  rightly  or  wrongly.  I  am  not 
concerned  with  that,  because  until  the 
Government  is  connected  with  this 
transaction,  and  until  Mr.  Stratton  is 
shown  to  have  been  a  party  to  this 
going  on  between  Sullivan  and  Gamey. 
the  relations  between  these  two  men 
do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  position  of 
the  client  whom  I  represent.  Sullivan 
says  that  he  had  a  man  who  was  des- 
irous of  getting  a  certain  privilege, 
and  had  so  arranged,  that  he  should 
be  here  at  a  certain  time — Kegawan 
Lake.  (Page  1221,  volume  7.)  This 
privilege  seemed  to  be  of  some  impor- 
tance, and  it  does  appear  that  some 
rake-off.  as  it  has  been  called,  had  been 
obtained  upon  previous  occasions,  and 
these  two  men  thought  there  was 
money  in  it  for  them  in  that  way. 

Now.  the  telegram  is  sent  by  Frank 
Sullivan,  sent  openly,  sent  without  any 
reservation,  or  any  concealment  what- 
ever, and  is  capable  of  production, 
and  is  produced.  Sullivan  knew  that. 
Stratton  knew  that.  Gamey  knew  that. 
And  yet  we  were  asked  to  believe  that 
leading  up  to  the  payment  of  a  sum 
of  money  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
to  a  member  of  the  House,  these  men 
set  to  work  to  put  themselves  on 
record  and  enable  the  transaction  to 
be  proved. 

Xow.  my  learned  friend,  in  dealing 
with  this  telegram,  again  conveyed  a 
wrong  impression  of  the  evidence.  He 
put  it  in  this  way.  He  said  Gamey 
reached  town  on  the  night  or 
evening  of  the  28th  and  that 
there  was  an  appointment  made 
for  him  \<>  be  at  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's  office  on  the  29th,  thereby  endea- 
voring to  convey  the  impression  that 
the  matter  was  arranged  between  Mr. 
Stratton  and  Frank  Sullivan.  Xow. 
that  is  not  the  evidence.  The  evidence 
of  the  books  put  in  show  that  un- 
learned friend  has  been  wrongly  ad- 
vised and  wrongly  instructed,  bee 
Mr.  Gamey  reached  here  before  break- 
fast on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  and 
the  appointment   for  the  next   day  was 
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made  by  telephone,  and  your  Lordships 
will  remember  that  some  dispute  arose 
as  to  whether  it  was  the  voice  of  Esau 
or  the  voice  of  Jacob  at  the  other  end, 
one  saying  one  thing  and  the  other 
another,  but  all  agreeing  upon  the  fact 
that  a  telephone  message  was  sent  up, 
either  by  Gamey  or  Sullivan,  and  that 
Gamey  was  in  town  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th,  and  that  Mr.  Stratton  was 
unable  to  keep  the  appointment,  or  to 
to  make  any  rather,  on  the  28th,  be- 
cause he  had  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Trust  Company;  and,  that  therefore 
the  meeting  was  arranged  for  the  29th. 

Now,  was  it  fair  that  that  telegram 
should  have  been  put  to  that  purpose, 
endeavoring  to  show  that  the  telegram 
was  an  emanation  from  Mr.  Stratton, 
that  they  did  not  need  an  appointment 
for  the  29th,  that  Sullivan  arranged 
that  by  means  6f  the  telegram,  and 
that  Mr.  Gamey  only  got  here  on  the 
evening  of  the  28th,  therefore  the  tele- 
gram is  Mr.  Stratton's  telegram  in 
fact,  and  Mr.  Sullivan's  telegram  only 
in  name.  I  say  that  that  statement  of 
the  evidence  is  wholly  incorrect.  And. 
again  I  exonerate  my  learned  friend 
from  any  intention  to  do  what  was 
wrong,  or  to  wilfully  misrepresent  the 
evidence.  I  do  not  know  how  far,  in 
view  of  what  the  evidence  does  dis- 
close, I  can  say  or  repeat  that  state- 
ment with  regard  to  anyone  who  fur- 
nished him  with  any  such  information. 

The  Chancellor — Well,  it  was  put  in 
that  way  in  Mr.  Gamey's  statement  to 
the  House.  "I  saw  both  of  the  Sulli- 
van's that  day,  and  Frank  told  me  he 
had  wired  me  on  the  27th  to  come 
down.  I  got  that  telegram  on  my  re- 
turn. It  is  as  follows.  He  told  me 
that  Stratton  wanted  to  see  me,  and 
that  he  would  arrange  for  the  time  of 
the  interview  on  Thursday,  he  did  so. 
and  'phoned  me  to  come  to  Stratton's 
office   at   2.15   p.m." 

Mr.  Johnston — That  is  his  statement 
here.  But  what  I  say  is  that  the  evi- 
dence does  not  show  that  Mr.  Gamey 
got  here  on  the  evening  of  the  28th, 
and,  therefore,  the  appointment  must 
have  been  made  tnrough  that  telegram. 
The  Walker  House  books  show  that  he 
got  here  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  be- 
fore breakfast,  and  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  made  for  the  following  day. 
Mr.  Stratton's  evidence  on  that  point  is 
at  page  2605,  volume  7.  "I  had  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Trust  Company. 
which  was  held  on  the  28th.  and  when 
he  'phoned  me  I  could  not  see  him  that 
day.  I  was  going  down  town. 

Now,  that  disposes  of  the  written 
testimony,  and  I  come  now  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  bribes  of  $3,000  and  $1,000 
respectively. 

Here,  again,  let  me  say  that  the 
charge  involved  in  this  statement  by 
Mr.    Gamey    is     a     criminal    charge,    a 


charge  which  must  be  proved  beyond 
reasonable  doubt,  and  I  am  not  claim- 
ing the  benefit  of  the  doubt  for  any 
member  of  the  Government  whom  I  re- 
present. If  they  are  guilty  they  should 
be  so  found,  and  punished  accordingly; 
if  they  are  not  guilty,  and  not  proved 
to  be  so,  then  we  think  there  ought  to 
be  a  strong  and  emphatic  finding  upon 
that  particular  point,  because  if  they 
are  innocent  men,  any  equivocal  find- 
ing might  be  as  dangerous  in  the  hands 
of  other  people  as  a  finding  of  guilt. 

Now,  on  the  subject  of  $3,000  and 
$1,000,  with  the  exception  of  the  banks, 
which  proves  nothing  in  itself,  Mr. 
Gamey  stands  alone,   uncorroborated. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  money  was  actually  paid 
to  Mr.  Gamey,  we  have  always  this  im- 
portant factor  to  consider,  "What  was 
the  motive?"  Few  crimes  are  without 
motive.  This  is  not  the  case  of  an  of- 
fence being  committed  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment.  This  is  a  deliberate. 
wilful,  well  conceived,  planned  offence, 
if  it  took  place.  When  men  commit 
crime  there  are  certain  reasons,  and 
certain  surrounding  circumstances  tu 
which  we  are  always  entitled  to  look, 
and  to  weigh  carefully,  before  pro- 
nouncing guilt.  Gamey  was  an  utter 
stranger  to  Mr.  Stratton.  Gamey  was 
a  man  that  no  Minister  of  the  Crown 
is  shown  to  have  had  the  slightest 
knowledge  of.  He  was  a  man,  so  far 
as.  Mr.  Stratton  knew  at  that  time, 
from  hearsay,  and  without  any  definite 
knowledge,  not  to  be  trusted  to  any 
great  extent.  And  yet,  on  practically 
the  first  occasion  of  their,  meeting,  he 
gets  from  Mr.  Stratton  the  sum  of 
$3,000,  according  to  his  statement. 
Frank  Sullivan  and  him  together,  and 
he  takes  that  money,  $1,500  he  says,  of 
the  briber's  money,  the  price  of  guilt, 
the  fruit  of  crime,  and  before  the  hand 
of  Mr.  Stratton  is  well  away  from  the 
bills,  Mr.  Gamey  pays  his  promissory 
notes  with  it. 

At  that  particular  moment,  on  the 
10th  day  of  September,  the  buving  of 
Mr.  Gamey  would  have  been  a  mad  act, 
because  the  Government  had  not  at 
that  time  a  working  majority,  even  if 
they  bought  Gamey.  At  most,  it  was 
contended  that  the  Government  major- 
ity was  one,  with  several  protests  pend- 
ing, which  may  have  resulted  in  dis- 
qualification, which  may  have  resulted 
in  an  overthrow  of  the  Government. 
On  the  10th  September,  a  Government 
having  to  elect  a  Speaker,  and  buying 
Mr.  Gamey,  still  gave  them  only  a  ma- 
jority of  one.  The  Government  could 
not  have  carried  on  the  affairs  of  this 
Province  by  a  majority  of  one.  Then. 
if  we  look  at  this  fact,  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  reasonably  have  the  right  to 
look  to,  that  the  bye-elections  would 
very   likely  turn  out  favorably  to   the 
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Government,  at  that  particular  moment 
there  were  no  constituencies  open,  and 
they  did  not  know  but  what  the  con- 
stituencies that  might  be  opened  would 
be  their  own,  and,  therefore,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  increase  their  majority. 
But  assume  for  the  moment  that  the 
bye-elections  would  go  favorable  to  the 
Government,  if  there  were  any  bye- 
elections,  then  there  was  no  necessity 
to  buy  Mr.  Gamey  at  that  particular 
moment,  because  the  Government 
would  have  waited  until  the  result  of 
the  bye-elections  was  known.  It  was 
no  benefit  to  the  Government  to  have 
him  support  them,  having  in  view  the 
bye-elections,  because  that  fact  was  not 
used  as  an  element  in  the  campaign — a 
most  marvellous  thing — if  he  was 
bought  and  intended  to  stay  bought.  If 
he  was  converted,  and  was  hronestly 
converted,  if  he  was  acting  independ- 
ently, and  intended  to  act  independent- 
ly, it  does  not  matter,  the  Government 
did  not  utilize  the  power  which  that 
would  have  given  them,  if  they  had 
seen  fit  to  make  it  known,  and  have 
used  it  in  the  bye-elections. 

Another  matter  to  be  considered  in 
that  connection  is  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Stratton  was  not  in  any  need  of  the  of- 
fice of  Provincial  Secretary.  He  is,  ac- 
cording to  his  statement  in  the  box,  a 
man  who  is  not  dependent,  as  some 
Ministers  sometimes  are,  upon  the 
emoluments  of  their  office.  He  is  a 
man  of  means,  a  man  who  is  independ- 
ent of  politics,  a  man  who  did  not  need 
to  buy  a  man  to  keep  him  in  his  seat, 
because,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  is  well 
known  in  many  .instances,  it  would  pay 
Mr.  Stratton  infinitely  better  to  be  out 
of  politics  than  in  politics.  Gamey  was 
not  a  needy  man  at  that  time  looking 
for  money,  because  Gamey's  evidence 
is.  beyond  all  contradiction,  I  could 
raise  $1,500  in  twelve  hours  if  I  wanted 
to,  I  had  plenty  of  assets  and  plenty  of 
credit;  no  object  to  me;  no  benefit  to 
me;  I  was  not  going  with  my  hat  in 
my  hand  seeking  the  doling  out  of 
charity  from  Mr.  Stratton  or  anybody 
else.  Then,  where  was  the  motive  for 
buying  this  man  Gamey  ? 

Then,  look  at  the  other  circum- 
stances. Gamey's  motive  for  support- 
ing the  Government  was  infinitely 
stronger  than  the  monetary  one.  The 
confidence,  the  affection  and  the  sup- 
port of  his  constituents,  doing  the  best 
he  could  for  his  island.  That  was  a 
strong  motive,  if  he  was  looking  for- 
ward to  future  political  life  and  prefer- 
ments. 

Then,  look  at  the  other  circumstances 
connected  with  the  payment  of  the 
money.  There  has  been  no  connection 
between  Jones,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Frank  Sullivan,  on  the  other, 
with      the      Government.      These    let- 


ters that  have  been  produced 
are  and  could  only  have  been  pro- 
duced under  a  charge  of  conspiracy, 
could  have  been  produced  on  the 
charge  which  is  only  left  now  to  your 
Lordships  to  hear  and  determine, 
namely,  the  charge  of  bribery  and  cor- 
rupt acts.  The  evidence  of  the  Jones 
letters  and  the  Sullivan  letters,  could 
not  have  been  admitted,  because  first 
of  all,  they  would  have  had  to  estab- 
lish an  agency,  or  some  bond  between 
Mr.  Stratton  and  these  men,  author- 
izing them  to  write  such  correspond- 
ence, and  have  such  interviews.  Un- 
der "conspiracy"  it  was  got  in.  But, 
it  gives  it  no  weight  whatever  in  re- 
gard to  the  legal  bearing  on  the  facts 
that  are  now  before  your  Lordships. 

Then  look  at  this  fact  also.  Jones 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Sullivans, 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  Sulli- 
vans. excepting  to  know  one  of  them 
by  sight.  Jones  was  acting  upon  his 
own  responsibility,  dealing  with 
Gamey,  and  there  you  get  a  true  ink- 
ling of  the  true  character  of  Mr. 
Gamey,  the  member  from  Manitoulin. 
You  get  it  from  his  uncle,  you  get  it 
from  a  man  who  knew  him,  you  get  it 
from  a  man  who  has  had  deals  with 
him,  and  you  find  that  the  first  man 
that  Jones  goes  to  engage  in  this  class 
of  business  is  his  nephew,  Mr.  R.  R. 
Gamey.  He  knew  him  well,  and  he 
knew  the  mill  to  go  to  to  get  his 
grist. 

Sullivan's  connection  with  Gamey 
manifestly  originated  from  their  de- 
sire to  get  into  deals,  and  to  use 
Gamey  for  that  purpose,  and  what  I 
want  to  point  out  is,  that  there  is  no 
common  action,  no  common  hand  guid- 
ing and  directing  the  affairs  of  Jones 
and  Sullivan  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Gamey.  The  only  way  in  which  it 
could  be  done  would  be.,  by  Mr.  Strat- 
ton being  the  guiding  and  directing 
hand,  telling  Mr.  Jones  what  to  do, 
telling  Mr.  Sullivan  what  to  do,  and 
yet,  upon  the  evidence,  that  part  of 
the  case  entirely  and  utterly  fails. 
They  ask  your  Lordships  to  draw  the 
inference,  because  Frank  Sullivan 
chooses  to  write  letters  which  he  gets 
in  the  box  and  says  are  absolutely  un- 
true, and  done  for  a  purpose,  to 
make  this  man  believe  he  had  a  great 
hold  upon  the  Government  of  Ontario. 
One  only  requires  to  state  the  fact  to 
supply  its  own  answer.  The  conspir- 
acy charge  has  utterly  failed  against 
the  Government.  There  is  no  evid- 
ence here  that  the  Premier  or  any  of 
his  colleagues  knew  for  a  moment  of 
what  is  alleged  to  have  been  going  on. 

My  learned  friend  talks  about  the 
Ministers  not  coming  here  and  purg- 
ing themselves.  Purging  themselves 
of  what  ?  Of  the  aspersions  cast  up- 
on  their  character  by  my  learned 
friend  ?        Of    the      insinuations    made 
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against  them  by  Mr.  Gamey  recklessly 
in  the  witness  box  ?  All  inferences 
which  a  guilty  and  wrong  mind 
chooses  to  draw  from  otherwise  inno- 
cent circumstances.  Should  they  be 
called  upon  to  answer  that  ?  One 
might  as  well  call  the  Premier  in  the 
box  to  answer  to  the  howling  of  some 
cur  that  yelped  at  him  as  he  went  past 
the  gate,  as  to  call  upon  the  Premier 
of  this  Province  to  answer  the  charges 
that  are  utterly  foundationless,  and 
without  the  slightest  particle  of  evid- 
ence. And,  my  learned  friend  knows 
that  fact  as  well  as  I  do.  But,  they 
subpoenaed  the  Ministers,  they  asked 
them  to  be  here,  the  Ministers  have 
been  ready  and  waiting  and  willing,  if 
they  wranted  them,  to  be  put  in  the 
box.  There  was  no  difficulty  about 
getting  them.  They  could  have  called 
them  and  could  have  asked  them  what- 
ever questions  suggested  themselves  to 
the  mind  of  my  learned  friend. 

I  am  afraid,  my  Lords.  I  cannot  fin- 
ish to  night.  My  learned  friend  Has 
an  appointment  which  he  desires  to 
keep.  I  shall  make  my  remarks  as 
briefly  as  possible,  in  winding  up,  but 
it  will  be  difficult  perhaps  for  me  to 
close  to-night.  I  will  require  the  in- 
dulgence of  your  Lordships  for  about 
an  hour  longer;  not  more;  perhaps 
less,  if  I  can  condense  it. 

The  Chancellor  :  We  had  hoped  to 
have  gone   on  and  finished  to  night. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  There  is  such  a  mass 
of  evidence.  Perhaps  I  have  unduly 
repeated. 

The  Chancellor  :   Oh,  no. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  Oh,  no,  Mr. 
Johnston. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  shall  condense  more 
than  I  have  done,  if  your  Lordships 
think  I  should  do  so.  What  do  you 
say,   Mr.   Biake  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  am  perfectly  willing. 
It  is  a  great  labor  to  speak  for  five 
hours,  my  Lords.  The  court  room  is 
close.  One  could  go  on  forever  al- 
most, except  for  that,  but  it  is  really 
more  than  one  can  almost  bear. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  To  say  nothing  of 
the   labor   of   listening. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  would  not  like  to  say 
that,   but   I    accept  your  statement. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  am  just  helping  you 
out  a  little.  I  shall  go  on  if  your* 
Lordships   think   proper. 

The  Chancellor  :  We  had  supposed 
this  would  give  ample  opportunity  of 
setting  forth  fully  on  both  sides  the 
salient  points  of  the  case.  We  did 
noi^anjticipate_that  anv  reply  would  be 
made  after  the  a3dresses  of  both  coun- 
sel. We  thought  that  would  end  the 
matter.  I  see,  Mr.  Blake,  you  have 
been  taking  copious  notes,  as  if  you 
were  expecting  to  have  a  reply.  How 
is  that,  Mr.   Blake  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  thought  it  was  usual, 
my  Lords.     I  did  not  know  that  there 


was  going  to  be  anything  but  the  usual 
practice.  Of  course,  I  am  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners.  What- 
ever your  Lordships  say  will  be  done, 
so  far  as  I  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  am  not  introducing 
any  new  matter,  purposely. 

Mr.  Blake  :  There  are  a  number  of 
matters  no  doubt  that  are  easily  cap- 
able of  explanation. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then,  if  you  ex- 
pect that,  we  will  not  disappoint  you 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  shall  also  try  to  make 
it  as  short  as  I  can. 

The  Chancellor  :  Then  we  will  ad- 
journ now  until  10  a.m.  to-morrow. 

(Adjournment  4.10  p.m.  until  10  a.m. 
to  morrow,  May  23rd,  1903.) 


TWENTY-SEVENTH   DAY. 

May  23rd,  1903,  10  a.m, 

Mr.   Johnston,   resuming. — 

At  the  hour  of  adjournment  yester- 
day, I  left  .off  with  the  absence  of  mo- 
tives on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stratton,  or 
the  Government,  in  bribing  or  attempt- 
ing to  bribe  Mr.  Gamey,  and  I  have 
just  one  word  to  add  in  that  connec- 
tion, and  that  is,  that  so  far  as  the  evi- 
dence goes,  the  approach  that  was 
made  was  not  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  The  approach  to  obtain 
Mr.  Gamey's  support  was  apparently 
on  the  evidence,  a  voluntary  act  on  his 
part,  and  not  induced  in  any  way  by 
the  Government,  unless  the  prosecution 
is  able  to  satisfy  your  Lordships  that 
Sullivan  was  an  agent,  that  Jones  was 
an  agent,  employed  to  see  Mr.  Jones 
for  that  purpose,  regarding  which  there 
is  not  the  slightest  particle  of  evidence, 
and  all  the  evidence  is  to  the  contrary 
effect. 

Having  dealt  with  that  phase,  and  in 
order  that  I  may  not  take  up  more 
time  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  case  of 
the  Government  to  your  Lordships,  J 
pass  to  another  motive,  namely,  the 
motive  for  the  story  concocted  by 
Gamey. 

It  would  appear  from  his  own  show- 
ing that  his  life  had  become  burden- 
some. It  would  appear  that  the  man 
elected  by  a  majority  of  over 
300.  had  lost  the  pleasure  and  the  sym- 
pathy to  some  extent  of  -some  of  the 
more  rabid  partizans  of  his 
constituency.  He  had  to  oc- 
cupy that  position  which  every  man 
has  to  occupy  who  leaves  his  political 
party,  whether  for  good  reason,  or  for 
bad.  Assume  the  reason  to  have 
been  an  honest  one,  he  was  not  trusted 
by  his  new  friends,  he  was  berated 
more  or  less  by  his  old  supporters,  at 
least  by  some  of  them,  and  he  was  in 
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that  transition  stage  when  life,  as  he 
says  himself,  not  in  so  many  words,  had 
become  unbearable. 

The  Chancellor — Whom  do  you  refer 
to  by  his  "new  friends"? 

Mr.  Johnston — I  am  speaking  now  of 
th«  Liberal  party,  and  I  am  speaking 
•entirely  from  a  political  standpoint, 
or  rather  from  Mr.  Gamey's  standpoint. 
He  had  to  do  something.  He  had  to 
satisfy  his  constituents,  not  that  he  had 
•deserted  his  party,  but  to  satisfy  them 
in  some  way  or  another.  He  says 
"himself  that  he  was  hounded.  And,  in 
order  to  do  that,  he  takes  the  position 
for  many  months,  for  many  weeks  at 
any  rate  that  he  was  doing  this  in  the 
interests  of  Manitoulin,  that  he  was 
doing  it  in  pursuance  of  his  election 
promises,  and  that  he  thought  as  the 
Ross  Government  was  returned  to 
power  it  was  the  best  thing  for  him  and 
his  friends  there  that  he  should  sup- 
port them.  But  he  found  he  was  not 
getting  the  sympathy  apparently  of  Mr. 
Stratton  and  his  colleagues,  he  was 
practically  getting  nothing.  He  had 
been  demanding  for  some  five  or  six 
months  patronage  which  had  been  re- 
fused him,  and  the  key-note  Of  the 
position  is  found  in  Mr.  Kinney's  evi- 
dence at  pages  900  and  002  of  volume  3. 
At   line    10  he    says — 

The  Chancellor— This  is  the  inter- 
view  in   the  piano   factory,   is   it  ? 

Mr.  Johnston — Yes. 

"They  both  joined *in  stating  that 
they  wanted  to  have  the  thing  right  if 
there  was  any  future  trouble."  (Page 
000.) 

"When  Sullivan  mentioned  this  fact, 
that  it  was  not  Myers  who  had  brought 
the  letter  down,  Gamey  said  I  am  glad 
you  mentioned  that  Frank,  I  will  take 
it  down,  we  want  to  have  things  right. 
Sullivan  joined  in  and  said  yes.  we 
want  to  have  it  right. 

"Q. — What  about  future  trouble  you 
mentioned  ?  A. — That  is  what  I  un- 
derstood. 

"Q.— What  ?  A.— Well,  in  talking  of 
their  mining  deal  they  gave  me  the  un- 
derstanding that  if  things  did  not  go 
their  way  on  the  one  side,  that  they 
would  fix  it  so  that  it  would  come  any- 
way." 

"Q. — They  would  fix  their  stories  so 
that  there  would  be  no  trouble,  is  that 
what  you  understood  ?  A. — No.  I  did 
not  say  they  did.  That  is  merely  my 
expression. 

"Q. — Is  that  your  impression  ?  T 
want  to  get  at  something  definite.*' 

Then  at  page  002,  line  8.  and  this  is 
where  the  crucial  point   comes  in  : 

"Q. — And  you  stated  all  you  know, 
that  if  they  did  not  get  their  mining 
deals,  they  would  get  it  from  the  other 
side.  Do  you  remember  their  stat- 
ing that  ?  A. — T  said  that  was  my  im- 
pression ?" 


Now,  we  have  Mr.  Gamey  in  this 
position,  supporting  the  Government, 
or  pretending  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment, getting  nothing.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  their  deals  should  be  carried 
out,  because  if  Mr.  Gamey's  story  is 
true,  and  I  shall  deal  with  that  in  an- 
other connection  more  particularly, 
but  if  his  story  is  true  in  his  answer 
to  your  Lordship,  the  Chancellor,  he 
was  to  repay  the  $1,200  that  he  bor- 
rowed from  Frank  out  of  the 
mining  and  timber  and  other 
deals  when  they  were  cleaned 
up.  So  that  the  sole  object  of 
these  men,  and  I  am  not  disassociat- 
ing Gamey  and  Sullivan  in  that  connec- 
tion, was  to  get  all  they  could  from 
whatever  Government  was  in  power,  if 
they  could  not  hold  up  the  Ross  Gov- 
ernment then  something  must  be  done 
to  get  rid  of  the  Ross,  Government, 
and  put  the  others  in  power.  And. 
then  we  have  the  significance  of  the 
remark,  "And  I  will  be  made  Minister 
of  Mines." 

The  Chancellor — Your  theory  is  that 
in  this  Crossin  interview  the  motive 
was  to  arrange  a  plan  to  coerce  the 
Ross  Government,  or  oust  them  ? 

Mr.  Johnston — Certainly,  my  Lord. 
Beyond  any  doubt,  between  the  two  of 
them,  and  I  make  no  distinction. 

Now, why  should  he  want  to  be  made 
Minister  of  Mines,  unless  for  some 
sinister  purpose.  He  knew  he  could 
not  the  Minister  of  Mines  under  the 
Ross  Government.  It  was  a  contin- 
gency to  which  these  two  men  were 
looking.  Arrange  our  story  so  that 
will  tell,  arrange  our  story  so  that 
it  will  hang  together,  make 
it  right,  we  must  not  have  our  stor- 
ies cross,  we  must  have  things  so  that 
they  will  fit  in  together,  and  if  this 
Government  will  not  do  what  we 
want,  we  will  explode  a  story  upon 
them  which  will  oust  the  Government 
from  power,  and  place  the  Opposition 
in  power,  I  shall  be  made  Minister  of 
Mines,  and  then  you  and  I,  Mr.  Frank 
Sullivan,  will  have  it  all  our  own  way 
in  respect  of  the  deals,  timber,  min- 
eral, fishing  and  every  other  deal  which 
is  open  to  them.  That  was  the  ob- 
ject of  these  two  men;  not  Gamey 
alone. 

Then  we  have  the  further  fact,  as 
another  strong  motive,  contained  in 
Mr.  Boyd's  letter,  written  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  object  to  misrepre- 
sent the  actual  condition  of  things.  I 
refer,  your  Lordships,  to  the  letter 
written    to    Mr.    Latchford. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  speaks  of 
Gamey's   character.     Is   that   the   one  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes,  casually  speaks 
of  him  as  being  a  vain,  ambitious 
man. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  not  exactly 
the  language.  I   think. 

The    Chief    Justice  :    Page    109. 
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Mr.  Johnston  :  There  is  a  letter 
which  bears  out  the  statement  I  am 
making,  page  109  of  the  exhibits. 

The  Chancellor  :  What  is  the  ex- 
pression there  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Is  extremely  zealous 
and  ambitious  for  power  or  patronage. 
There  is  a  letter  from  a  man  to  his 
chief,  a  letter  written  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  facts,  a 
man  who  is  called  here  and  gave  his 
testimony  in  one  would  say  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  A  man  who 
perhaps,  from  his  examination  by  my 
learned  friend,  may,  in  the  event  of  a 
change  in  Government,  have  certain- 
ly imperilled  his  position  as  a  civil 
servant,  yet  he  thought  it  was  his  duty, 
and  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  him 
for  a  moment  for  doing  that,  to  warn 
his  chief,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Latch- 
ford,  against  Mr.  Gamey.  Your  Lord- 
ships will  observe  at  that  time  he  was 
a  friend  of  Boyd's,  so  friendly  that 
they  appeared  to  be  more  or  less  in- 
timate, called  each  other  by  their 
Christian  names,  and  so  wrote  to  each 
other.  And,  there  we  have  the  mo- 
tive, there  we  have  the  moving- 
spring  of  Mr.  Gamey's  ambition,  Mr. 
Gamey's  story,  extremely  zealous  and 
ambitious  for  power  and  patronage. 

Then,  need  I  call  to  my  aid  in  sup- 
port of  this  more  than  the  man's  con- 
duct during  this  whole  proceeding  ? 
Notoriety  is  the  only  morsel  that  is 
sweet  under  his  tongue.  Even  the 
terrors  of  Buffalo,  that  seem  to  have 
alarmed  my  learned  friend,  with  re- 
ference to  poor  old  Mr.  Wilson,  had 
no  terrors  for  Mr.  Gamey. 

The  Chancellor  :  Attractions  1 
thought,  not  terrors. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Even  the  attractions. 
His  whole  conduct  throughout  has 
been  that  of  a  man  posing  to  become 
notorious,  posing  to  put  himself  in  the 
position  to  hold  up  one  party  or  to 
be  in  a  position  to  demand  recognition 
from  the  other.  That  has  been  Mr. 
Gamey's   whole  course. 

Then,  that  the  story  was  concocted, 
seems  to  bear  upon  its  face  ample  evi- 
dence. Frank  Sullivan  says  that  they 
had  an  interview  at  the  Parliament 
buildings  on  the  9th  day  of  March. 
That  is  not  denied,  but  admitted  by 
Mr.  Gamey.  That  they  discussed  cer- 
tain parts  of  their  story  is  ad- 
mitted by  both  witnesses.  That  they 
met  subsequently  at  Crossin's  factory, 
perhaps  Frank  Sullivan,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  getting  money,  perhaps  Frank 
Sullivan,  with  the  object  of  placing 
himself  in  a  position  to  get  deals  and 
transactions  put  through,  and  thereby 
benefit  personally  by  the  transaction, 
Gamey,  with  the  same  common  motive, 
the  same  common  object  as  Frank 
Sullivan,  but  stronger,  with  more  cun- 
ning, with  a  more  astute  idea  of  how 
he    could    make      himself    safe    in    this 


transaction,     and   tie    up    Frank   Sulli- 
van. 

Tie  him  up  for  what  ?  Tie  him  up 
in  order  that  Mr.  Gamey's  story  might 
be  corroborated,  and  the  object  of  tell- 
ing that  story  accomplished.  Not 
turn  out  the  Ross  Government  espe- 
cially, but  to  be  made  Minister  of 
Mines,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Gamey  saw 
the  danger  of,  a  fact  which  he,  in  spite 
of  three  or  four  witnesses,  was  pre- 
pared to  give  his  statement  upon  oath, 
that  he  never  mentioned  "Minister  of 
Mines"  to  anybody,  because  Mr. 
Gamey  was  clever  enough  and  cunning 
enough  to  know  that  was  the  moving 
spring  of  his  whole  action,  and  he  de- 
nied it  in  the  box,  although  the  two 
Prices,  and  Frank  Sullivan  have  all 
sworn,  everyone  of  them,  that  that  was 
one  of  the  matters  of  discussion,  and 
that  Gamey  proposed  he  should  be 
Minister  of   Mines. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  in  the  new 
Government    only  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes,  my  Lord,  if  they 
could  not  hold  up  the  present  Gov- 
ernment, and  they  had  reached  the 
stage  when  they  could  not  hold  up  the 
present  Government,  when  the  present 
Govrnment  was  refusing  to  do  any- 
thing for  Mr.  Gamey.  Frank  Sulli- 
van is  not  contradicted.  Mr.  Gamey 
is  afraid  to  go  back  in  the  box,  afraid 
to  be  put  in  the  box  by  my  learned 
friend  to  give  his  evidence  to  contra- 
dict the  oaths  of  these  various  witness- 
es, and  yet  this  is  the  man  upon  whom 
your  Lordships  are  asked  to  find,  or 
to  report,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  his 
evidence  is  worthy  of  credence,  and 
that  upon  his  statement,  contradicted 
as  it  is  in  every  particular,  a  Govern- 
ment should  be  driven  from  power.  We 
have  this  zealous,  ambitious  man,  fond 
of  power  and  fond  of  patronage,  left 
practically  alone,  left  unsupported, 
helpless  against  the  Ross  Government, 
and  with  no  fruit  in  his  hands,  to  go  to 
the  Conservative  party  and  endeavor 
to  hold  them  up  for  the  office  of  Min- 
ister of  Mines,  an  office  that  has  been 
talked  of  being  created  for  some  years, 
an  office  that  would  place  a  man  like 
Gamey  or  Sullivan  in  a  position  to 
amass  a  fortune  in  a  few  years,  an 
office  that  means  to  the  man  who  im- 
properly administers  it,  unlimited 
money  and  command  of  money  ;  with 
mining  applicants,  mining  concerns, 
mining  corporations,  money  flowing 
into  the  hands  of  these  men,  the  Min- 
ister of  Mines,  and  his  deputy. 

Now,  just  for  a  moment  let  us  see 
where  Mr.  Gamey  is  contradicted. 
Mr.  Gamey  has  pledged  his  oath  again 
and  again,  and  your  Lordships  will  re- 
member that  I  pressed  him  again  and 
again  to  say  whether  he  had  ever 
said  to  Sullivan  or  to  anybody  else  at 
any  time,  or  at  any  place  that  he 
would  be  Minister  of  Mines,  or  that 
he  was  looking  for  that  position,  and 
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he  absolutely  denied  it.  In  volume  2, 
page  728,  we  have  the  evidence  of  W. 
H.  Price,  and  the  evidence  of  a  man 
not  seen  by  us,  and  not  called  by  us, 
but  a  man  who  is  selected  by  Mr. 
Gamey  as  a  man  to  be  trusted,  a  man 
put  in  the  box  as  a  man  worthy  of 
credence. 

The  Chancellor  :  There  are  two  of 
those  hidden  witnesses  who  talk  of  the 
"Minister  of  Mines"  being  discussed. 
Is  it  not  a  curious  thing  that  both 
Gamey  and  the  other  man  deny  it  was 
spoken  of  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  The  other  man  does 
not  deny  it.      He  says  he  did  not  hear 

'  The  Chancellor— Do  not  Gamey  and 
Sullivan  both  say  "Minister  of  Mines" 
was  not  spoken  of  in  the  factory  ?  It 
was  spoken  of  the  night  before  at  the 
building.  One  would  think  it  must 
have  been  spoken  of  in  that  interview, 
or  those  two  young  men  could  not  have 
invented  it,  or  if  they  invented  it,  it  was 
all  the  worse  for  them. 

Mr.  Johnston— They  could  not  very 
well  invent  it.  They  would  not  know 
anything  about  it  unless  they  heard  it 
from  some  source. 

The  Chancellor— They  either  spoke 
of  it  there  or  they  invented  it. 

Mr.  Johnston— Yes.  He  says,  we 
have  got  them  where  we  want  them. 
That  is  Sullivan.  Look  at  Sullivan's  at- 
titude. He  savs,  they  cannot  afford  to 
go  back  on  us  now.  That  is  page  728, 
my  Lords,  line  3.  That  was  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Frank  Sullivan.  At  line 
26  Gamey  said,  "You  see,  Frank,  if  I 
was  made  Minister  of  Mines  on  the 
Tory  side  you  could  give  me  a  lot  of 
information.  Frank  said  I  could,  I 
could  tell  you  a  lot  of  things." 

Then  Percy  Price,  at  page  842.  same 
volume,  says,  at  line  6,  and  this  is  sig- 
nificant, because  it  shows  the  under- 
current that  was  working  in  Gamey's 
mind  all  through  that  period.  This 
young  man  Price  says,  "They  also  dis- 
cussed as  to  who  was  to  be  appointed 
license  commissioners.  Gamey  said  he 
did  not  care  who  was  appointed  license 
commissioners.  Sullivan  said  he  had 
better  hand  in  the  names.  Gamey  said 
he  did  not  care  about  that." 

Now,  that  cannot  be  true,  if  Gamey's 
contention  be  correct,  because  Gamey 
pretended  to  be  anxious  about  the  li- 
cense commissioners,  and  wanted  them 
appointed. 

Then,  further,  down  on  the  same 
page,  they  are  talking  about  the  "man 
from  ihe  west,  your  Lordships  will  re- 
member, about  the  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chancellor — That  was  to  put  in 
some  deal  ? 

Mr.  Johnston — Yes.  my  Lord,  and 
Sullivan  said  he  did  not  think  a  thou- 
sand dollars  would  be  much.  "We  do 
not  want  to  make  a  fool  of  ourselves 
like   that;   whatever  we   want,  we   want 


it  to  be  good  and  large."  (Page  842.) 
"We  have  got  the  Government  where 
we  want  them  now,  and  we  can,  if  we 
squeal  on  them,  he  says,  it  will  put 
them  right  out  oi  business."  That  is 
Sullivan. 

These  two  men  meeting  together  to 
perfect  and  concoct  a  story  which 
would  put  the  Government  out  of  busi- 
ness. Why  ?  The  answer  is  in. the  next 
line.  Gamey  said,  yes,  "and  if  I  be- 
come the  Minister  of  Mines  we  could 
arrange  things  all  right,  he  says,  you. 
could  get  evidence  for  me." 

The  Chancellor — That  is  about  the 
mines  ? 

Mr.  Johnston — No,  my  Lord;  that 
was  to  unseat.  They  were  going  to  have 
a  new  Cabinet,  with  a  Minister  of 
Mines.  "You  said  a  little  while  ago 
that  Sullivan  said  and  you  switched  on 
to  something  else,  Mr.  Sullivan  said 
they  need  you  as  much  now  as  ever  ? 
A.— Yes."  "Well,  Sullivan  said  that 
they  could  easily  bring  them  to  time." 
Sullivan  said  that,  and,  if  there  was  a 
question  about  it.  he  would  get  this 
scare-line  gentleman  from  The  World, 
who  would  put  the  Government  out  of 
business. 

Now,  if  this  was  an  honest  story,  and 
if  there  was  no  motive  other  than  the 
motive    of    exposing   corruption,    if    it 
existed,  why  would  this  be  done  ?    The 
meeting  at  the  Factory,  and  I  will  deal 
with  that   in  a   moment,  and  will  deal 
with  it  most  briefly,  because  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  have  any  great  bear- 
ing upon  the  issue  presented,  no.w  that 
the    evidence    is    in,    and   the   shape    in 
which  it  is  in,  but  what  Gamey  wanted 
was  evidence,  not  against  the  Govern- 
ment, but  in  support  of  whatever  story 
he  had  told,  or  was  going  to  set  up. 
Frank  Sullivan  says,  "At  the  buildings 
he  told  me  that  was  the  story  he  had 
to  tell  some  of  his  constituents."     And 
he  told  Frank  Sullivan  at  the  buildings, 
"If  you  stick  by  me  we  will  make  this 
story  hang  together,  we  will  turn  out 
the    present   Government,   we    will    put 
the  Tories  in,  and  I  will  be  Minister  of 
Mines,  and  you  and  I.  Frank  Sullivan, 
will   be   provided    for   for   life,   and   we 
will  take  good  care  we  are  so  provided 
for."        That    story    at    the    Parliament 
buildings  is  not  contradicted. 

Then,  he  gets  these  men  there,  and 
they  tell  their  sti>ry.  Now.  just  see 
how  it  works  out  in  practice.  Gamey 
was  so  sure  he  had  Frank  Sullivan  tied 
up.  that  he  instructs  my  learned  friend 
to  put  Frank  Sullivan  in  the  box.  My 
learned  friend  puts  him  in  the  box.  and 
from  the  beginning  of  his  evidence  to 
the  end  he  gives  Gamey  the  lie.  Why? 
Because  the  thing  was  founded  upon 
falsehood.  Because  there  was  not  a 
ring  of  the  true  metal  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end.  Because  they  were  a 
pair  of  men  who   went  there  for  a 
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farious  purpose,  to  hold  up  whatever 
Government  might  be  in  power.  "Mani- 
toulin  no  longer  my  politics."  "Ser- 
vice to  my  country  in  the  department 
no  longer  my  duty,"  and,  with  a  most 
marvellous  application,  they  said  to 
each  other,  we  will  apply  that  beauti- 
ful old  maxim  to  ourselves,  "Charity 
begins  at  home." 

Now,  when  we  are  dealing  with  this 
question  of  whether  this  is  a  concoct- 
ed story  or  not,  and  if  I  were  appeal- 
ing to  twelve  of  my  fellow-men,  I 
should  ask  those  twelve  men  to  say, 
what  are  the  probabilities,  and  as  your 
Lordships  are  sitting  hearing  solely 
questions  of  fact,  I  may  equally  appeal 
to  your  Lordships  upon  the  same 
ground,  because  humanity  will  insist 
upon  stories  being  reasonably  probable, 
and  the  highest  test  that  counsel  can 
present  to  a  jury,  dealing  solely  with 
the  facts  is  the  question,  "What  are  the 
probabilities."  Now,  I  will  make  the 
statement  as  brief  as  possible,  because 
I  am  aware  that  in  making  a  statement, 
or  making  an  argument  of  this  kind, 
I  do  not  require  to  elaborate  before 
your  Lordships,  as  one  would  have  to 
elaborate  perhaps  before  the  ordinary 
mind,  therefore  I  need  only  state  them 
rather  propositionally  to  your  Lord- 
ships than  otherwise,  without  much 
comment.  Apply  the  rule  of  probabil- 
ity to  this  story,  and  see  how  the  story 
connects  itself,  and  see  how  it  stands 
the  test. 

This  payment  of  the  money,  this 
change  in  the  political  condition  of  Mr. 
Gamey,  if  change  there  was,  certainly 
the  payment  of  the  $3,000,  was  the  most 
important  event  in  the  whole  of  the 
man's  life.  Important  from  a  public 
standpoint,  because  he  had  only  lately 
been  elected  to  public  life.  Important 
from  a  personal  standpoint,  because  it 
affected  more  or  less  his  future,  and  re- 
flected more  or  less  upon  his  past,  if  it 
is  true.  Important  from  a  moral  con- 
dition, because  if  he  accepted  the  bribe 
he  was  doing  that  which,  as  far  as  a 
public  man  is  concerned,  is  the  sin 
without  forgiveness,  because  no 
man  who  hands         the     bribe, 

no  man  who  receives  the  bribe, 
can  ever  after  hold  up  his 
head  amongst  his  fellow-men  and  say. 
I  am  entitled  to  your  support  and  I 
am  entitled  to  your  confidence.  It 
was  a  grave  subject.  The  most  im- 
portant in  his  life.  The  only  time  in 
his  life  that  anything  of  that  kind  he 
says  had  been  said  to  him.  The  only 
time  that  any  such  arrangement 
had  been  talked  of,  and  yet 
he  comes  here  and  tells  your 
Lordships  that  the  agreement 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  whole 
of  this  transaction  was  made  casually 
upon  the  sidewalk  of  the  leading  street 


in   the   city    of    Toronto     outside     the 
Walker    House. 

He  comes  here  and  gives  certain  days 
and  dates  of  the  week  in  his  statement 
composed  in  the  solitude  of  Manitoulin 
Island,  when  there  was  no  lawyer  to 
examine  him  or  cross-examine  him, 
and  he  fixes  the  time  upon  which  he  re- 
ceived the  bribe  from  Mr.  Stratton, 
according  to  his  story,  and  he  comes 
into  the  box  and  forgets  the  day  upon 
which  he  got  the  money.  Six  months 
ago  the  man  placed  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion, if  true,  of  being  either  on  the  one 
hand  a  man  capable  of  any  amount  of 
treachery,  or  on  the  other  hand  of 
stooping  to  do  work  for  his  own  per- 
sonal gain  and  benefit,  because  at  this 
day  no  man  accuses,  no  man  frames  a 
criminal  indictment  against  Mr.  Gamey, 
that  _  he  did  all  this  out  o>f  pure  pa- 
triotism. Mr.  Gamey  comes  in  the. 
box,  although  he  has  the  Aylesworth 
letter  of  the  10th.  although  he  has  the 
caucus  of  the  roth,  although  he  has  the 
returning  home  on  the  12th,  and  what 
does  he  say  in  the  witness  box  in  vol- 
ume 1.  page  219  ?  His  answer  at  line 
3,  page  219  is  : 

"And  the  day  after  he  attended  a 
Conservative  'cauicus  !he  deliberately 
pays  you  $3,000.  Is  that  your  story?  He 
either  paid  it  to  me  that  day  of  the 
caucus  or  the  next  day.  I  will  not 
swear  positively." 

Then  at  page  220  he  is  asked  the  ques- 
tion, and  here  although  I  was  pressing 
upon  the  witness,  and  although  it  might 
appear  that  I  was  taking  up  unusual 
time  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  it  'became  and  has  become  of 
importance  that  the  day  should  be 
fixed.     At  the  top  of  page  220  : 

"Do  you  want  the  court  to  believe 
that  you  got  $3,000  from  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  within  six  months  from  this 
date,  seven  months  at  any  rate,  and 
you  cannot  swear  to  the  day  on  which 
you    got    it  ?     A.— That    is    right. 

"Q. — Is  that  what  you  want  to  swear 
to.  yes  or  not  ?  A. — I  won't  swear 
which  day  it  was. 

"Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  that;  ans- 
wer my  question  ?  A.— -I  told  yon  I 
won't  swear  which   day  it   was." 

Then  at  page  232  he  is  conscious  of 
the  position;  (line  5.)  : 

"Q.— Did  you  keep  any  figure  in 
your  mind  of  the  date  ?     A.— Yes,  sir. 

"Q. — It  was  an  important  event  ? 
A. — Yes.    sir. 

"Q. — The  most  important  you  had 
ever  had  in  your  life  ?  A. — An  im- 
portant event. 

"Q. — And  you  don't  know  excepting 
in  this  way  that  you  speak  of — you 
don't  know  any  more  than  you  have 
told  us  ?     A. — I  do  not." 

Then  it  became  important,  from  the 
position  that  I  was  looking  to  for  the 
defence,    to   ascertain    whether   or   not 
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these  days  were    consecutive,    and     at 
page   228   I    asked   him   again  : 

"Q. — When  nobody  was  disturbing 
you  in  the  witness  box.  Is  that  true? 
A. — Well,    I    think   the    date   is    wrong. 

"Q.— Is  that  true  ?  A.— I  think  the 
nth  is  the  day. 

"Q. — Is  that  statement  true  or  false? 
A. — Well,  it  is  true  in  this  regard,  that 
I  say  about  those  dates." 

Then  he  is  asked  at  page  227:  "Q. 
— And  you  saw  him  on  two  days  one 
after  the  other  consecutively  ?  A. 
Yes. 

"Q. — No  doubt  about  ?  A. — No 
doubt    about    that." 

Now,  we  have  him  in  this  position, 
that  he  cannot  swear  to  the  day,  he 
cannot  swear  to  the  date  upon  which 
he  got  the  money,  and  will  not  swear 
to  it,  but  he  does  swear  that  the  two 
days  were  consecutive. 

Then,  looking  at  the  original  state- 
ment, one  is  struck  with  the  particu- 
larity with  which  this  man  gives  the 
account  :  "About  September  the  9th 
and  I  was  shown  into  Stratton's  office. 
He  showed  me  the  letter  I  would  have 
to  sign."  Now  that  letter  was  not 
written. 

"The  consideration  was  to  have  been 
paid  that  day,  but  was  not  ready. 
They  went  to  a  lawyer's  office  that 
day.  Then  we  had  an  appointment 
for  the  next  forenoon.  We  went  up 
to  his  office  about  10  o'clock  on  Wed- 
nesday. September  10th  and  he  was  not 
ready.  They  went  back  at  12  or  12.30 
and  he  says  he  got  the  money,  and  then 
ne  says,  in  consecutive  order,  I  left 
for  home  on  Thursday  night,  Sep- 
tember nth. 

Now,  We  have  his  statement  in  re- 
gard to  that.  And,  I  say  that  the  man 
who  is  telling  a  story,  a  man  who  is 
embarking  upon  such  an  important 
matter  as  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  a  man  who  is  prepared 
to  scheme  along  for  six  or  seven 
months,  to  lay  traps,  to  think  of  get- 
ting a  little  boy  to  sign  a  letter  for 
an  improper  purpose;  when  that  man 
comes  here  and  states  to  your  Lord- 
ships, I  do  not  know  the  day  on  which 
I  got  that  money;  will  not  swear;  I 
say  that  that  is  a  test  of  probability 
that  would  break  stronger  evidence 
coming  from  a  purer  source,  perhaps, 
than   the  evidence  of  Mr.    Gamey.     • 

Then,  take  another  test  of  proba- 
bility. The  man,  from  the  beginning, 
or  nearly  from  the  beginning,  is  de- 
sirous of  seeing  what  evidence  he  can 
get  against  the  Government.  That  is 
the  burden  of  his  story.  The  one  docu- 
ment that  he  has.  the  one  document 
that  is  evidence  incontrovertible,  of 
the  crime  between  him  and  Frank  Sul- 
livan, the  sole  piece  of  evidence  alone, 
according    to    his    story,    which    binds 


Frank  Sullivan,  hand  and  foot,  with 
iron  chains,  is  the  first  document  that 
he  destroys,  the  document  of  26th  Aug- 
ust. The  document  that  evidences  the 
whole  transaction,  $5,000,  $3,000,  be- 
tween the  3rd  and  5th  September,  and 
the  balance  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
that  is  destroyed  for  as  flimsy  a  rea- 
son as  any  man  ever  gave  in  the  wit- 
ness box  or  out  of  it,  because  he  did 
not  want  to  "disturb  the  confidence." 
There  was  no  question  of  confidence 
at  that  time.  There  was  no  relation- 
ship, of  want  of  confidence.  It  was 
merely  suggested  by  Frank  Sullivan: 
We  should  destroy  it,  let  us  destroy  it. 
There  was  no  occasion  for  the  bought 
note  that  Mr.  Gamey  had  in  his  pos- 
session, viz.,  that  he  was  to  get  the 
$3,000  and  the  $2,000 — there  was  no 
occasion,  I  say,  for  that  note  ever  to 
have  been  in  existence  because 
if  Gamey's  story  be  true;  the 
only  thing  that  Sullivan  want- 
ed was  a  letter  from  him  saying 
that  he  would  give  support  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  order  that  he  might  show 
it  to  the  Minister,  and,  having  shown 
it  to  the  Minister,  the  purpose  was 
served.  So  that  Gamey  does  not  fur- 
nish us  with  a  solitary  reason  why 
that  document  that  he  held,  signed  by 
Frank  Sullivan,  should  ever  have  been 
given,  unless  it  was  a  bona  fide  docu- 
ment, evidencing  the  nefarious  trans- 
action which  these  two  men  were  en- 
tering into.  And,  as  I  said  before,  and 
I  cannot  emphasize  it  too  strongly, 
that  the  only  incriminating  evidence, 
from  the  beginning  of  this  case  to  the 
last,  is,  without  reason,  destroyed  by 
the  man  who  is  seeking  to  build  up 
his  case. 

Then,  another  matter  showing  that 
the  story  is  a  concocted  one.  A  man 
setting  about  to  get  together  evidence 
to  oust  the  Government  from  power 
keeps  no  record  of  his  doings.  The 
very  thing  that  would  occur  to  a  man 
to  do,  "evidence  of  crime,"  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  concocting  part  of  the 
story  he  does  make  the  record  in  the 
piano  factory  by  entering  the  name 
"Chase"    in    his    book.  Why    enter 

"Chase"  in  the  book  at  the  piano  fac- 
tory, and  not  make  a  single  entry  in 
the  book  of  all  these  nefarious  deal- 
ings, if  it  was  a  true  story?  If  he 
could  remember  all  the  other  circum- 
stances without  the  aid  of  a  memo- 
randum, he  could  have  remembered 
Chase's  name;  but  the  reason  for  mak- 
ing the  record  was.  what?  We  are 
making  up  a  story;  we  are  concocting 
a  scheme,  and  it  is  necessary;  we 
must  not  get  our  stories  crossed;  we 
must  agree,  and,  therefore,  for  that 
purpose,  I  made  the  first,  last  and 
only  note  in  the  whole  transaction.  Is 
not  that  the  most  cogent  evidence  that 
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the  story  was  concocted?  What  would 
we  do  ourselves  if  we  were  scheming 
to  get  evidence  to  oust  the  Govern- 
ment from  power,  dealing  with  mat- 
ters extending  over  six  or  seven 
months?  We  would  have  kept  a  re- 
cord of  the  transaction;  we  would  have 
had  some  evidence,  and  the  fact  that 
we  would  do  so  is  evidenced  by  the 
single  fact  that  when  Gamey  wants  to 
get  up  his  story  against  the  Govern- 
ment, that  is  the  time  he  makes  the 
note   of  Chase   in  the  book. 

Then  another  thing  is  this:  This 
man  does  not  know  where  he 
met  Frank  Sullivan  upon  the 
eve  of  the  most  important 
event  of  his  life  ;  does  not  know 
whether  he  met  him  at  the  buildings, 
or  at  the  Walker  House,  or  where; 
but,  according  to  his  story,  they  simp- 
ly "flowed"  together  in  some  wonder- 
ful, sympathetic  manner,  and  there  they 
get  the  price  of  honor.  Another  test 
of  probability:  Did  he  get  the  money 
after  the  caucus  or  before?  Let  us 
test  it  on  the  question  of  probability. 
If  he  got  it  before,  that  man  was  at- 
tending a  meeting  of  his  party  with 
$1,500  of  stolen  money  in  his  pocket, 
and  $1,200  of  Frank  Sullivan's  money, 
part  of  the  same  criminal  asset,  in  his 
pocket,  at  the  Conservative  caucus  on 
the  10th  day  of  September.  If  he  got 
it  on  the  nth,  he  is  asking  your  Lord- 
ships to  find  that  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  with  an  entire  stranger,  deal- 
ing with  a  man  he  did  not  know,  and 
whom  he  did  not  trust  very  much,  saw 
that  he  had  been  attending  a  caucus 
after  he  had  professed  to  support  the 
Government;  saw  in  Mr.  Gamey's  con- 
duct the  first  act  of  treachery  to  the 
new  allegiance,  and,  seeing  that,  with- 
out any  remark,  without  any  comment, 
without  any  question  or  qualification, 
he  deliberately  hands  him  $3,000  in 
money. 

We  must  judge  these  things  by  the 
application  of  the  ordinary  principles 
of  human  life,  and  human  dealings, 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  there  could 
not  be  found  twelve  men  in  the  County 
of  York,  nay,  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, and  I  give  them  all  the  same  poli- 
tical character,  twelve  Conservatives — 
there  are  not  twelve  Conservatives 
who  would  sit  in  a  jury  box  and  say 
that  that  story  was  a  true  story.  Take 
another  test  of  probability.  Here 
was  a  man  playing  a  large  game,  not 
so  much  for  his  own  benefit,  as  for 
the  benefit  of  his  party.  The  man 
most  concerned  in  that  was  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  He 
does  not  content  himself  with  not 
keeping  any  of  the  records  of  his 
transaction,  he  does  not  content  him- 
self with  making  up  a  story  which 
bears  on  its  face  the  highest  type  of 
improbability,     but  he   deliberately  re- 


fused, deliberately  abstained  from 
telling  the  leader  that  he  was  trust- 
ing, the  man  above  all  others  in  pub- 
lic life  to  whose  benefit  this  transac- 
tion would  most  materially   inure. 

The  Chancellor  :  Mr.  Whitney  might 
probably  have  stopped  him,  if  he  had 
told  him. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  It  is  a  risk  one  would 
not  like  to  take,  my  Lord.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  might  be. 

Mr.   Blake  :   You  are  suspicious. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  say  that  if  he  was 
doing  this  from  a  political  standpoint, 
and  it  must  have  been  from  a  political 
standpoint  more  or  less,  if  he  had  con- 
sulted Mr.  Whitney,  as  it  would  likely 
have  been  his  course  to  consult  him- — 

The  Chancellor  :  If  you  are  dealing 
with  probabilities,  the  probabilities  do 
not  make  much  in  your  favor  on  that. 
I  do  not  think  you  need  take  much 
stock  in  his  not  telling  Mr.  Whitney. 
He  had  a  reason   for  not  telling  him. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  He  does  not  give 
it. 

The  Chancellor  :  Oh,  well.  He 
told  the  local  man  in  Manitoulin,  he 
thought  that  was  enough,  supposing 
there  was  an  actual  scheme  going  on 
by  him.  He  told  Mr.  McGregor,  who 
assisted  him. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  If 
that  stood  alone,  your  Lordship's  re- 
mark would  have  very  great  weight. 
Your  Lordship  has  omitted  to  notice 
this  fact,  that  on  the  29th  January  he 
did   tell   Mr.   Whitney. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  wrote  the  let- 
ter. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  What  I  mean  is.  he 
should  have  told  Mr.  Whitney  his 
position,  if  the  position  that  he  takes 
now  is  the  true  one.  I  will  look  up 
the  statement  in  the  House.  (Exhibit 
35).  Let  us  see  how  far  this  state- 
ment bears  upon  the  question.  This 
statement  is  written  under  the  cir- 
cumstances with  which  your  Lordships 
are  familiar,  and  at  page  8  we  find 
a  different  sheet,  different  paper,  dif- 
ferent ink. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  the  one 
containing  the  entry  of  the  $3,000.  is 
it? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes.  my  Lord.  Why 
was  this  written  ?  Why  was  the  page 
6  taken  out  and  another  one  substi- 
tuted for  it  ?  Because,  notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  Gamey's  testimony,  this  is 
too  clear  to  admit  of  any  contradic- 
tion, namely,  that  page  8  was  written 
at  a  different  time  to  the  others,  and 
page  14  was  also  written  at  a  dif- 
ferent time. 

The  Chancellor  :  That  is  the  last 
page,   is   it  not  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  No,  my  Lord.  Be- 
cause they  leave  off  before  coming  to 
the  end  of  the  page,  in  order  to  be  in 
sequence  with  the  following  page. 

Then  we  have  this  singular  fact, 
that  page   14  relates  to  The  Globe  in- 
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terview,  and  page  19,  which  is  the  last 
page  of  this  document,  is  written  on 
the  same  paper  as  pages  8  and  14,  and 
19  was  necessarily  written  after  the 
Crossin  piano  meeting,  because  that  is 
the  subject  with  which  it  deals. 

The  Chancellor  :  What  do  you  de- 
duce from  that  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  deduce  from  that 
that  the  story  with  reference  to  the 
money  matter,  the  story  with  refer- 
ence to  the  relationship  between  Frank 
Sullivan  and  himself,  and  the  story 
which  Mr.  Gamey  was  then  making  up, 
required  so  much  amendment  and  so 
much  change,  that  they  had  to  change 
three  pages  of  the  written  statement 
in  order  to  make  the  story  agree,  and 
make  it  consistent  with  what  they 
thought  they  could  hold  together  up- 
on. 

Another  matter  which  strikes  one  as 
being  very  singular  is  this:  When  the 
approach  was  made  about  the  money, 
this  scheme  could  not  have  flashed  up- 
on Mr.  Gamey's  mind  in  a  moment, 
nor  is  it  pretended  that  he  had  thought 
prior  to  his  meeting  Frank  Sullivan  in 
Toronto  about  any  such  scheme,  or 
plot,  and  yet  when  he  is  offered  the 
money,  according  to  his  own  story,  he 
does  not  resent  it  for  a  moment. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  $3,000,  you 
mean  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Or  any  proposition. 
Take  the  proposition  and  take  the 
man  Mr.  Gamey  is.  These  men  are 
getting  together  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  up  the  Government  in  regard 
to  deals,  transactions,  and  they  form- 
ulate a  scheme  for  the  purpose.  That 
would  not  perhaps  strike  either  Gamey 
or  Frank  Sullivan  as  being  anything 
wrong,  but  when  it  is  suggested  that 
a  bold  deliberate  payment  of  a  large 
sum  of  $5,000  is  to  be  paid  to  a  man, 
one  would  think  naturally  and  prob- 
ably that  he  would  begin  by  resent- 
ing it,  but  no,  according  to  his  own 
story,  he  said  nothing,  he  simply 
agreed  to  take  it. 

Now,  how  could  that  possibly  arise 
unless  the  man  had  prior  to  that  time 
made  up  in  his  own  mind  a  scheme  to 
expose  the  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernment corruption  ?  He  could  not 
have  done  that,  because  prior  to  that 
time  no  mention  had  been  made  of 
money.  The  whole  matter  had  been 
based  upon  McGregor  Island.  Then, 
if  his  story  is  correct,  one  may  ask 
as  a  probable  result,  and  which  I 
dealt  with  yesterday,  and  I  shall  only 
put  it  simply  in  the  form  of  a  sentence, 
why  was  not  the  bribe  referred  to  in 
some  way  or  another  in  some  of  his 
letters,  if  he  was  looking  for  evidence, 
and  looking  for  a  trap,  and  if  there  was 
a  bribe  ? 

Then,  why,  one  may  ask,  as  another 
probable  factor  in  dealing  with  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  this  man's  story, 
and    this      becomes      all    important.    I 


think — why  was  it  that  the  only  point 
they  differed  about,  either  at  the  build- 
ings or  at  Crossin's,  was  the  gist  of 
the  whole  transaction,  the  part  which 
could  not  be  forgotten,  the  culminat- 
ing scene,  the  payment  of  the  $3,000? 
They  agreed  upon  everything  else. 
Agreed  why  ?  Because  there  was  no- 
thing to  differ  upon,  because  they 
were  in  for  "deals,"  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  question  upon  which  the  fate  of 
a  Government  may  turn, when  it  comes 
to  a  question  which  is  really  the  basis 
of  the  whole  superstructure,  the  pay- 
ment of  a  bribe,  that  is  the  only  ques- 
tion upon  which  they  differ,  and  upon 
which  they  feel  it  necessary  to  agree. 
Why  agree  ?  Why  differ  ?  There 
could  be  no  mistake  surely  in  regard 
to  that,  but  the  mere  fact  that  they 
are  differing,  and  the  mere  fact  that 
they  are  telling  a  story  which  we  have 
shown  in  the  witness  box  is  absolutely 
false  as  to  details,  is  surely  the  strong- 
est evidence  that  the  story  was  a 
concocted  one  on  the  part  of  these 
two   men,   for   their   own   purposes. 

The  Chancellor  :  This  $3,000  came 
opportunely  into   Mr.   Gamey's  hands? 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Yes,  my  Lord.  But 
your  Lordships  will  see  I  am  not  sure- 
ly called  upon  to  account  for  why  $3,- 
000  should  be  paid  to  Mr.  Gamey  by 
Mr.  Stratton,  if  it  was  paid  by  some- 
body else.  I  am  called  upon  here  to 
say  that  Mr.  Stratton  is  not  the  man 
that  paid  it. 

The  Chancellor  :  Oh,  quite.  We  un- 
derstand that. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  may  have  been 
paid  by   a   dozen  different   men. 

The  Chancellor   :  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  And  if  Mr.  Gamey 
could  fix  his  dates,  and  swear  to  his 
dates,  and  if  there  had  been  any  muti- 
lation of  bank  deposits,  of  company's 
books,  your  Lordships  might  not  be  in 
the  position  to-day  of  wondering  where 
perhaps   the  $3,000  did  come   from. 

Another  very  singular  thing  which 
strikes  one  about  this  story  is.  that 
not  one  word  was  said  about  Frank 
Sullivan's  share. 

The  Chancellor  :  At  the  factory? 
No  doubt  they  did  not  speak  of 
amounts,  or  shares,  but  they  pointed 
to   this   "parcel"  as  being  the  thing. 

Mr.  Johnston — And  they  talked  about 
money,  and  when  the  balance  of  it 
would  be  paid,  when  the  rest  of  the 
money  would  be  paid.  There  was  no 
object  in  making  up  any  story  as  to 
who  got  the  half  or  who  did  not  get  the 
half.  But.  it  this  was  a  true  story,  they 
would  have  gone  on  and  said,  well,  you 
know,  Frank,  I  only  got  $1,500  of  this, 
and  yon  known  that  I  borrowed  $1,200 
of  your  share;  material  facts  concealed, 
not  mentioned,  and  facts  which  would 
have  been  mentioned  beyond  all  prob- 
ability if  they  had  been  actual  facts  at 
that  time. 
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Then,  in  this  connection,  let  us  deal 
with  another  phase,  of  the  case.  We  are 
asked  to  believe  that,  for  bribery  pur- 
poses, large  bills  were  used,  $100  bills 
by  a  man  dealing  in  large  commercial 
transactions,  a  man  who  would  know, 
as  we  all  know,  the  risk  of  paying  out 
large  bills  of  that  kind,  the  liability  of 
having  them  traced.  That  appealed  to 
out  learned  friends  in  a  moment.  They 
have  ransacked  every  bank,  every  loan 
company,  every  trust  company,  every 
account  that  they  could  possibly  get  at, 
and  they  have  ransacked  the  depart- 
mental books  at  the  buildings. 

The  Chancellor — And  yet  they  cannot 
be  traced  ? 

Mr.  Johnston — And  yet  they  cannot 
be  traced.  Why  ?  The  answer,  I  think, 
is  simple.  Give  me  the  name  of  the 
man  who  paid  the  money,  and  you  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  $100 
bills. 

The  Chancellor. — No  doubt. 
Mr.  Johnston — Not  an  unknown  man. 
Given  the  general  statement  that  on  a 
certain  day  I  got  30  one  hundred  dollar 
bills,  and  you.  cannot  trace  them.  But 
name  the  man,  say  specifically  that 
John  Smith  paid  me  on  a  certain  date 
30  one  hundred  dollar  bills,  and,  in  all 
human  probability,  I  undertake  to  say 
that  within  a  fery  few  days  the  bills 
would  be  traced  to  their  rightful 
source.  Locate  the  man.  get  a  specific 
objective  point  to  work  from,  and  you 
get  your  money.  It  is  different  when 
you  make  a  general  statement.  It  may 
have  been  drawn  in  Buffalo,  or  in 
Hamilton,  or  it  may  have  been  paid  by 
anybody. 

The  Chancellor — Of  course,  for  the 
purposes  of  your  defensive  position,  it 
is  enough  to  show  that  the  money 
did  not  come  from  Mr.  Stratton's 
hands. 
Mr.  Johnston — Oh,  yes,  my  Lord. 
The  Chancellor — But  then  we  would 
like  to  go  further  if  it  ia  possible — we 
cannot,  I  suppose,  on  this  evidence — 
and  ascertain  whether  or  not  that  is  a 
true  statement. 

Mr.  Johnston — We  can  only  give  you 
the  evidence  of  the  Minister,  and  we 
can  only  give  you,  as  I  am  endeavoring 
to  do,  all  the  corroborative  facts  to 
lead  up  to  support  his  statement  as 
being  the  true  statement,  as  Jar  as  he  is 
concerned. 

The  Chancellor — Has  the  $1,200  been 
paid  to  the  court,  Mr.  Grant  ? 
Mr.  Grant — No,  my  Lords. 
Mr.  Johnston — Now,  another  matter 
that  one  may  refer  to.  I  think  fairly, 
just  before  I  close  with  that  part  of  the 
case,  is  this:  The  payment,  according 
to  Mr.  Gamey,  was  made  no  secret  of 
between  him  and  Mr.  Stratton — the 
payment  of  the  $3,000.  He  tells  the 
story  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  taking 


a  package  out  of  his  coat  pocket,  show- 
ing it  to  him,  directing  him  to  go  to 
the  other  end  of  the  building,  and  he 
will  get  his  money  in  the  smoking- 
room,  trusting  it  in  the  hands  of  Frank 
Sullivan,  making  the  matter  an  open 
matter,  sending  him  to  a  public  place, 
one  of  the  most  public  places  in  the 
building  at  that  hour  of  the  day,  be- 
tween 12  and  1  o'clock,  to  get  his 
money,  when  in  the  corridor,  in  the  lit- 
tle ante-room  between  the  main  room 
and  Mr.  Stratton's,  or  in  Mr.  Stratton's 
own  room,  the  money  could  just  as  well 
have  been  handed  over.  One  asks,  why 
this  Myers,  why  this  Chase  connection? 
Why  the  smoking-room  ?  If  it  had 
been  intended  that  it  was  not  to  be 
known  that  the  money  came  from  Mr. 
Stratton,  one  could  understand  it,  but 
there  was  no  secrecy,  there  was  no  oc- 
casion for  that.  That  is  a  story  which 
one  must  find  great  difficulty  in  accept- 
ing. 

Then,  I  think  it  is  important  that 
during  the  whole  of  this  negotiation,  in 
the  statement  in  the  House,  in  the  wit- 
ness box,  no  sum  of  $1,200  is  men- 
tioned. He  had  no  more  right  to  the 
$1,200  than  he  had  to  the  $1,500.  It  was 
part  of  the  same  fund  of  corruption. 
The  Chancellor — There  is  no  doubt, 
if  his  story  is  correct,  that  that  is  so. 
He  gives  a  reason  in  this  statement 
why  he  did  not  mention  it  to  the 
House.     You  remember  that. 

Mr.  Johnston — Quite  so,  my  Lord. 
No  instructions  to  counsel  in  telling 
or  trying  to  account  for  this  money. 

The  Chancellor — No,  it  is  not  in  this 
statement.  It  is  in  the  statement  he 
made  in  the  witness  box,  and  he  does 
not  advert  to  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Johnston — And  there  it  was 
equally  important  that  that  fact  should 
have  become  known.  Why  did  he  tell 
you  in  the  witness  box  of  the  sum  of 
$1,200  borrowed  from  Sullivan  ?  Why 
did  he  tell  that?  Because,  without  some 
such  invention  as  that,  he  could  not 
account  for  the  $900  in  the  Ontario 
Bank,  without  admitting  the  truth  of 
where  he  got  the  $900,  and  if  he  ad- 
mitted the  truth  of  where  he  got  the 
$900  it  would  lead  to  the  truth  of  where 
he  got  the  $1,500 — the  same  bills. 

The  Chancellor — That  is  where  the 
relevancy  came  in.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  was  important,  although  counsel 
on  the  other  side  thought  it  was  rele- 
vant. There  is  a  very  strong  relevancy 
at  that  point,  made  by  Mr.  Gamey's 
own  statement. 

Mr.  Johnston — Now,  then,  as  to  the 
$1,000  on  the  29th  January,  the  same  re- 
marks apply,  as  I  have  been  making 
with  reference  to  the  $3,000.  with  one  or 
two  exceptions.  If  the  witness  is  un- 
true in  regard  to  the  $3,000.  then  his 
story  as  to  the  $1,000,  contradicted  as 
it  is,  could  not  be  accepted.     When  he 
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got  the  thousand  dollars,  according  to 
his  story,  which  was  part  of  the  deal, 
the  money  coming  back  from  part  of 
the  deal,  did  Frank  Sullivan  say  to  him, 
now,  Gamey,  you  owe  me  $1^200,  you 
pay  me  that  $500  on  account,  because 
Gamey's  own  story  is  that  the  $1,200 
had  to  be  repaid  when  the  deals  were 
cleaned  up.  Not  one  word.  No  de- 
mand made  by  Frank  Sullivan,  accord- 
ing to  Gamey's  story.  Nothing,  except- 
ing that  he  divided  the  money,  gives 
him  $500,  keeps  $500,  and  each  one 
goes  about  his  business. 

Then,  there  is  a  peculiarity  about 
that  $1,000.  He  does  not  profess  that 
that  is  given  in  pursuance  of  the  orig- 
inal $500.  but  he  says  that  was  given 
for  an  interview  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready adverted,  and  which  I  have  point- 
ed out  to  your  Lordships  yesterday, 
was  not  worth  one  thousand  cents. 

The  Chancellor— It  did  not  matter 
very  much  whether  it  was  given  to 
follow  up  the  $5,000  he  started  out 
with,  or  some  other  reason. 

Mr.  Johnston— Excepting  this,  ray 
Lord,  that  until  the  very  moment,  al- 
most, that  that  interview  was  to  be 
signed,  there  is  no  evidence  before 
your  Lordships  that  any  money  was 
to  be  paid  for  it. 

The  Chancellor— Well.  Sullivan  told 
him  he  would  get  $1,000. 

Mr.  Johnston— Immediately  before  it 
was  signed. 
The   Chancellor — Yes. 
Mr.  Johnston— He     came     out     and 
told  him  in  the  corridor,  but  that  had 
been   agreed   upon   on   the   13th   day   of 
January,  without  any  consideration. 
The   Chancellor — Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston— Now.  one  or  two  mat- 
ters, in  addition  to  what  I  have  already 
said,  with  regard  to  the  $3,000.  will 
apply  to  the  thousand  dollars  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  thing  else. 

Why  tell  Mr.  Gamey  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  bills? 

The  Chancellor— So  that  he  could 
check  Frank. 

Mr.  Johnston— It  made  no  difference 
to  him  if  he  got  $500.  He  told  him 
he  had  given  him  a  thousand  dollars, 
and  told  him  the  denomination  of  the 
bills.  They  go  out  and  count  this 
money  out,  according  to  Mr.  Gamey, 
on  the  front  steps  of  the  western  ele- 
vation of  the  Parliament  Buildings,  a 
place  that  we  called  a  surveyor  to 
speak  of,  to  show  that  any  person 
passing  would  see  what  was  going  on, 
and  could  not  reasonably  be  seen  him- 
self, under  the  electric  light,  under  the 
observation  of  anyone  happening  to 
pass  by  between  six  and  half-past  six 
o'clock,  at  a  time  when  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  people  go  up  through  the 
park  on  their  way  home. 


Then  he  says,  in  addition,  to  that, 
that  he  carried  around  the  $500  in  his 
pocket  for  six  weeks.  1  have  not  look- 
ed at  the  bills  to  see. 

The  Chancellor — Until  they  were 
produced  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Johnston— For  about  six  weeks. 
He  carries  these  bills  around  as  what? 
As  evidence  of  the  offence.  The  bills 
that  he  got  as  a  share  of  the  $3,000 
amounted,  according  to  his  story,  to 
twenty  in  number,  or  eighteen,  I  am 
not  sure  which.  The  bills  he  got  for 
the  $500  amounted  to  twelve.  The  dif- 
ference in  size  of  the  parcel  was,  there- 
fore, not  very  material.  When  he  part- 
ed with  the  $1,500,  and  paid  his  pro- 
missory notes  with  it,  according  to  his 
story,  he  was  parting  with  the  same 
class  of  evidence  as  he  would  have  done 
if  he  parted  with  the  $500.  He  kept  the 
$500  as  evidence.  At  the  time  he  part- 
ed with  the  $1,500  he  did  not  know- 
that  he  was  going  to  get  $500  more. 

Then,  is  it  the  fact  that  the  $500  were, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  carried  from  the 
29th  January  until  the  10th  day  of 
March? 

We  have  heard  no  earnest,  zealous 
efforts  to  trace  the  $500  of  a  later  date, 
part  of  a  thousand  dollars,  largely  com- 
posed of  fifties,  bills  as  important  in 
the  bank  as  one  hundreds,  so  far  as 
tracing  is  concerned.  No  witness  has 
been  put  in  the  box  to  show  that  the 
$500  were  traceable  to  Mr.  Stratton. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  dis- 
cover 15  one  hundred  dollar  bills,  about 
which  there  was  no  dispute,  so  far  as 
their  actual  existence  is  concerned. 
Where  did  the  $500  come  from?  He 
made  up  his  $1,500  by  a  marked  check 
within  a  few  days  of  the  opening  of 
this  Commission.  He  was  dealing  in 
a  stock  transaction  with  Mr.  Smyth. 
He  had  the  opportunity  of  getting  $500 
there.  The  production  of  that  proves 
nothing,  unless  it  is  traced  to  the  Min- 
ister. No  effort  made  by  my  learned 
friends  to  trace  that.  Is  it  the  fact, 
therefore,  and  I  have  a  right  to  infer 
that  it  is  the  fact,  that  the  $500  that 
he  produces  in  Court  is  money  that 
he  got  in  the  beginning  of  April  to 
represent  the  money  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  carried  around  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner — the  beginning 
of  March,  I  should  say — money  which 
he  carried  around  in  a  most  extraordi- 
nary manner  for  the  six  weeks  pre- 
vious. 

Then,  there  is  one  other  matter  in 
connection  with  the  thousand  dollars 
that  I  desire  to  point  out  as  being 
within  the  argument^  regarding  proba- 
bilities. McGregor  was  a  confederate 
to  this  extent,  that  he  was  in  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Gamey,  and,  according  to 
Mr.    Gamey,   was   cognizant   of  certain 
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facts.  McGregor  is  brought  down  to 
Toronto  especially  to  be  a  witness  to 
what  is  going  on.  Mr.  Gamey — and 
I  want  to  be  quite  exact  about  that — 
does  not  deny  the  statement  that  I 
put  to  him  in  cross-examination,  if 
my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  had  Mc- 
Gregor with  him  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding. 

The  Chancellor — He  said  that. 

The  Chief  Justice — I  think  McGregor 
helped  him  to  correct  The  Globe  in- 
terview, when  it  was  changed. 

Mr.  Johnston — He  read  it  over. 

The  Chancellor — I  think  he  says  Mc- 
Gregor was  there. 

Mr.  Johnston — That  he  was  there 
with  him  when  he  was  correcting  it. 

Then,  he  says  that  McGregor  went 
up  to  the  Buildings  with  him.  and  saw 
him  go  into  Mr.   Stratton's  office. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Gamey 
swears  that  Frank  Sullivan  and  he 
went  in  together.  It  is  equally 
worthy  of  note  that  my  learned  friend 
did  not,  and  dare  not,  call  McGregor, 
although  he  was  here  for  weeks  wait- 
ing to  be  called,  and  was,  apparently, 
sent  home  for  some  reason  or  another 
best  known  to  my  learned  friends.  Mc- 
Gregor was  the  one  man  to  corrobor- 
ate Gamey,  that  he  and  Sullivan  went 
in  together,  because  that  fact  is  denied 
by  the  witnesses  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Stratton's  office.  And  yet  Mc- 
Gregor is  not  called.  Why?  Was  it  be- 
cause McGregor  is  an  honest  man,  and 
would  not  swerve  from  the  truth,  even 
for  strong  political  reasons?  But  there 
is  an  equally  significant  fact  in  this. 
When  this  man  Gamey  got  the  $500 
on  the  29th  day  of  January,  he  trea- 
sured that,  and  cherished  it  as  an  evi- 
dence of  crime  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Stratton.  He  spent  the  evening  with 
Mr.  McGregor.  He  walked  with  him 
from  the  Walker  House  to  the  Opera 
House.  He  had  abundant  opportunity 
of  producing  that  evidence,  and  saying, 
McGregor.  I  have  got  another  $500. 
The  man  who  had  come  down  to  aid 
him.  to  help  him  to  build  up  the  story, 
to  help  him  to  oust  the  Government 
from  power,  that  man.  his  bosom 
friend  and  companion,  the  chief  exe- 
cutive officer  at  Gore  Bay  of  the  Lib- 
eral Conservative  Association,  the  man 
who  had  been  advising  Gamey  is  not 
gratified  by  a  sight  of  the  money.  Why 
show    it   to    Crossin  ? 

The  Chancellor — He  did  not  show  it 
to  Crossin  I   think;  it  was  the  $1,500. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Why  show  mon- 
ey to  Crossin  ?  That  is  what 
I  meant  to  say.  Crossin  was 
not  a  man  in  the  plot  with  him.  He 
was  not  in  any  sense  a  confederate  or 
sympathizer,  but  the  man  who  was  with 
him,  who  was  advising  him,  and  the 
man  whose  position  gave  the  only  rea- 


son to  Mr.  Gamey  for  saying  one  word 
about  it,  is  the  man  that  he  withholds 
the  money  from. 

Now  on  these  two  points  let  me  just 
say  to  your  Lordships,  and  give  the 
names  of  the  witnesses  only,  because  it 
is  getting  now  too  far  on  in  this  in- 
vestigation for  me  to  take  up  more 
time  than  is  absolutely  necessary — let 
me  just  say  to  your  Lordships,  that 
on  these  two  points,  payment  of  the 
money,  so  far  as  legal  evidence  is  con- 
cerned, Gamey  stands  alone  uncorro- 
borated in  a  single  particle  of  his  story 
so  far  as  regards  Mr.  Stratton.  The 
mere  possession  of  the  money,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  banker's  receipt,  proves 
nothing  against  Mr.  Stratton.  It 
proves  that  at  that  time  Gamey  had 
the  money,  a  fact  which  no  one  dis- 
putes, but  on  these  two  material  is- 
sues, the  $3,000  and  the  $1,000,  he  is 
contradicted  by  Frank  Sullivan,  he  is 
contradicted  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Stratton, 
he  is  contradicted  by  Mr.  Myers,  he  is 
contradicted  by  Chase,  he  is  contradict- 
ed by  Costello.  he  is  contradicted  by 
Boland,  and  last,  though  not  least,  he 
is  contradicted  by  Crossin  upon  a 
point  which  sets  at  rest,  if  Crossin  is 
telling  the  truth,  all  questions  of  that 
$900,  because  Crossin  swears  that  that 
$900  was  deposited  before  lunch  on  the 
nth  day  of  September,  and  if  so,  it 
could  not  have  been  got  from  Mr. 
Stratton  at  the  hour  when  this  man 
says  he  got  it.  Mr.  Howarth  when 
put  in  the  box  and  asked  by  your 
Lordship,  the  Chancellor,  as  to  whether 
or  not  his  books  would  warrant  him 
in  contradicting  a  man  who  says  that 
it  was  deposited  before  lunch,  says  no 
I  could  not  contradict  that.  And,  it  is 
important,  because  Crossin  says,  I  re- 
member the  transaction.  There  were 
two  different  transactions.  One  was 
in  the  morning  before  luncheon,  the 
other,  a  large  sum  was  in  the  after- 
noon about  half-^past  2  o'clock  when  we 
were  going  down  town  to  some  other 
place.  If  Crossin  is  right,  then  the 
$900,  which  Mr.  Gamey  says  is  part  of 
the  Stratton  money  never  could  have 
come  from  Stratton  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

In  addition  to  that,  let  me  say  that 
the  question  of  time  becomes  all  im- 
portant. And,  in  order  that  your 
Lordships  may  have  the  exact  time,  I 
have  tabulated  the  matter,  and  will  now 
state   it  to  the   court. 

We  are  not  here,  as  my  learned 
friend  suggests,  and  as  some  of  the 
newspapers   presented    it — 

The  Chancellor — Do  not  bring  in  the 
newspaper    argument. 

Mr.  Johnston — I  am  not  doing  that. 
I  merely  want  to  make  it  clear  my 
Lord,  that  we  are  not  here  as  the  pub- 
lic may  represent  it.  because  after  all 
the  press  to  some  extent  reflects  pub- 
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lie  opinion,  the  public  is  the  client  rep- 
resented as  my  learned  friend  states  by 
himself.  I  do  not  want  to  discuss  the 
newspaper  argument  for  a  moment. 
I  hope  we  have  enough  to  do  on  both 
sides,  and  your  Lordships  certainly 
have  had  sufficient  to  do,  without  lis- 
tening to  newspaper  comments  or  dis- 
cussions. 

But,  it  is  not  put  forward  at  all  in  the 
shape  of  an  alibi,  and  I  am  not  here 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  an  alibi.  I 
am  here  for  the  purpose  of  showing  by 
independent  testimony,  that  is  not  con- 
tradicted excepting  by  Mr.  Gamey,  and 
then  he  is  not  positive  with  regard  to 
time,  to  show  by  tihat  evidence  that 
Gamey's  story  is  wholly  untrue  as  re- 
gards the  payment  of  the  money. 

Your  Lordships  will  see  that  it  is  im- 
portant in  this  view  crff  the  case,  that 
Gamey  was  there  two  consecutive 
days.  Now,  it  is  immaterial  whether  it 
was  the  9th  or  10th,  or.  the  10th  and 
nth.  He  starts  with  the  9th  and 
10th.  Then  he  veers  round  to  the  10th 
and  nth,  and  finally  will  not  swear 
positively  which  day,  but  on  thing  he  is 
clear  of,  that  the  days  were  consecu- 
tive. 

Now,  the  first  day  he  says  he  was 
there  from  10.20  or  10.30  to  11.15  or 
11.30,  in  other  words  about  an  hour. 
The  second  day  he  says  he  was  up  at 
ten  o'clock,  he  saw  Mr.  Stratton  at 
11.30  and  he  left  at  12,  having  got  the 
money,  came  down  and  had  his  lunch. 
Now.  on  the  9th  I  have  shown  to  your 
Lordships  that  that  could  not  be  so, 
by  reason  of  the  Aylesworth  letter. 
On  the  10th,  if  that  be  the  day  when  he 
was  there  first,  Boland  fixes  the  time 
by  reason  of  certain  other  transactions, 
says  that  he  got  there  about  n  o'clock 
or  two  or  three  minutes  afterwards. 
If  so,  he  was  there  when  Gamey  was 
there,  because  Gamey  did  not  leave  un- 
til half  past  eleven.  He  saw  Mr.  Strat- 
ton right  away,  and  he  then  learned 
that  Gamey  had  been  there  the  day  be- 
fore, and  on  that  day,  in  Mr.  Boland's 
presence,  a  letter  is  dictated,  drawn  up 
and  corrected  by  Mr.  Myers,  and  that 
he.  Boland.  left  at  12.25,  Stratton  went 
to  the  hall,  and  the  cab  book  shows 
he  was  away  until  1.25.  Now,  that  dis- 
poses of  the  10th.  We  are  not  prov- 
ing the  absence  of  Mr.  Stratton,  We 
are  proving  the  he  was  there.  We  are 
proving  no  alibi.  ■ 

Then  on  the  nth  Mr.  Boland  says  he 
went  up  there  a  few  minutes  after  ten 
o'clock,  and  he  remembers  the  occasion 
by  reason  of  an  appointment  with 
Father  Crignon,  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Latchford,  and  some  others.  That  he 
saw  Mr.  Stratton.  Your  Lordships, 
will  find  that  on  page  2.371,  his  account 
of  it.  volume  6.  He  remained  there 
some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  No 
one  was  there.     They  walked  down  to- 


gether,   and   he  left  him   at   the   Trust 
Company's    office    practically    until     1 
o'clock,  excepting  two  occasions  when 
Mr.  Boland  had  to  go  to  his  office,  and 
he  fixes  the  occasion   by  meeting  Mr. 
Erdman    of    Buffalo,    and    the    reason 
why  he  knows  it  was  that  day  was  be- 
cause the  entries  in  his  books  tell  him 
that,  and  because  he  went  to  lunch  with 
Father  Crignon  and  the  Commissioner 
of    Public    Works    at    1    o'clock.      We 
have  in  corroboration  of  that  fact    Mr. 
Buckingham,    who    saw    him    about    n 
o'clock^  or  a  few   minutes   afterwards. 
(Page  3124.)     He  identifies  that  by  rea- 
son of  a  cheque  which  he  got  from  Mr. 
•  O'Hara,    and    I    produce    the    cheque. 
And,  he  says,  instead  of  these  gentle- 
men going  out  of  the  Trust  Company, 
they  went  through  a  back  door,  which 
connects    with    the    Loan     Company's 
board    room.      Mr.    Boland    and    Mr. 
Stratton    swear    positively    they    were 
there  from  11  o'clock,  left  the  buildings 
and  got  down  there  about   11   o'clock, 
and  were  there  from   11   until    1.     Mr. 
Stratton  remained  a  short  time  after- 
wards, signing  some  cheques. 
The  Chancellor — That  is  on  the  nth  ? 
Mr.  Johnston — Yes,  my  Lord,  on  fhe 
nth.     Then,   we  have  the  evidence  of 
Mr.    Costello,   who   fixes    the    time    by 
reason  of  the   caucus.     He  knew   Mr. 
Gamey,  because  he  got  the  card  from 
him  upon  the  one  day.  and  he  swears 
distinctly,  and  gives  his  reason  for  it  at 
pages  2203-8-9  and  n,  and  at  2119.  of 
volume  6. 

Then,  we  have  the  evidence,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  of  Mr.  Myers,  and  we  have 
what  I  have  told  your  Lordships  with 
reference  to  the  Aylesworth  letter,  that 
that  must  have  been  on  the  9th,  and 
that  Mr.  Stratton  must  have  seen 
Gamey  on  the  9th  at  that  time. 

Against  that  they  call  a  cabman 
named  Green  as  to  the  nth.  I  did  in- 
tend to  have  called  some  witnesses 
against  that  statement.  Unfortunately, 
one  lady  was  in  New  York,  and  an- 
other in  Winnipeg.  On  considering  the 
matter,  and  looking  at  his  evidence,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  to  ask  for  a  post- 
ponement for  the  production  of  wit- 
nesses would  have  been  perfectly  un- 
reasonable and  absurd.  Here  is  a  man, 
confessedly  a  drinking  man.  a  man  who 
had  been  arrested  for  drunkenness,  a 
man  who  had  lost  his  position,  a  man 
found  by  some  strange,  circuitous  co- 
incidence, driving  with  the  solicitors  of 
the  other  side  the  night  before  he  gave 
his  evidence,  not  that  I  am  imputing 
anything  wrong,  but  I  am  imputing  to 
the  witness  either  a  desire  to  make 
himself  notorious  in  the  case  by  being 
called,  or  that  some  other  person  acted 
upon  his  mind  in  some  way  or  another 
by  which  the  poor  man.  rightly  or 
wrongly,  confuses  dates.  The  best  test 
of  the  incorrectness  of  Mr.  Green's  evi- 
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dence  is  this  fact,  that  his  oath  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  written  record,  by  the 
record  made  at  the  time.  He  went 
home  and  entered  in  his  book,  or  had 
entered,  that  these  people  had  been  at 
McConkey's,  and  that  they  were  shop- 
ping, two  places  that  Mr.  Stratton  at 
that  hour  of  the  day  was  most  unlikely 
to  go.  Places  where  ladies  would  like- 
ly go.  When  he  is  asked  with  refer- 
ence to  his  memory  in  these  maiters  he 
is  absolutely  contradicted  by  the  entry 
in  his  own  book,  because  he  swore  they 
were  not  at  McConkey's  at  all.  Then 
he  swears  it  was  a  week  after  the  Ex- 
hibition he  drove  Mr.  Stratton.  That, 
of  course,  could  not  be  the  iith.  Then 
he  says  he  got  these  people  at  Mr. 
Strata's,  71  Queen's  Park,  not  from 
Stratton's  residence,  but  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Strathy  of  the  bank.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  he  says,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber whether  I  drove  Mr.  Stratton  back 
or  not. 

If  your  Lordships  can  take  the  evi- 
dence of  a  man  of  that  character,  a 
man  of  that  peculiar  memory,  a  man 
who  is  contradicted,  and  contradicts 
himself — if  your  Lordship  can  take,  the 
evidence  of  a  man  like  that,  as  against 
all  the  evidence  of  men  whose  names  I 
have  given  to  your  Lordship,  and  who 
speak  with  certainty,  then,  of  course,  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  contra- 
dict any  witness  in  any  case. 

Then  R.  J.  Armstrong  is  called,  and 
your  Lordships  will  find  his  evidence  at 
2923  and  2925,  volume  7,  on  the  point 
at  which  I  start.  He  says  that  he  was 
down  at  McCormick's  a  few  minutes 
before  8  o'clock.  He  says  that  he  was 
an  hour  at  McCormick's,  he  was  an 
hour  or  two  afterwards  wandering  up 
and  down,  which  he  qualifies  subse- 
quently by  saying  he  said  an  hour,  he 
met  Mr.  Gamey,  as  shown  at  page  2928, 
and  spent  a  few  minutes  with  him;  he 
was  15  or  20  minutes  in  Eaton's  store. 
We  know  from  common  knowledge 
that  to  go  from  Eaton's  store  to  the 
Exhibition  would  take  at  least 
half  an  hour,  and  he  waited 
five  or  ten  minutes  for  Mr. 
Gamey  at  the  gates,  making  in  all, 
according  to  his  own  account,  over 
three  hours  from  the  time  he  got  to 
McCormick's  in  the  morning,  a  few 
minutes  before  8  o'clock,  and  he  swears 
in  the  face  of  that,  that  he  looked  at 
his  watch,  and,  swearing  by  that,  he 
knows  it  was  about  10  o'clock  when  he 
met  Mr.  Gamey  at  the  Exhibition. 

Can  your  Lordships  accept  testimony 
of  that  kind  as  against  the  evidence 
which  we  have  given,  because  there  is 
a  significant  fact  to  be  considered  with 
regard  to  that,  and  it  is  this  :  If  he 
met  Gamey  five  or  ten  minutes  after  he 
got  to  the  Exhibition  grounds,  having 
an  appointment  with  Mr.  Gamey,  why 
didn't  he  wait  for  him  at  this  end,  or 


why  did  not  Gamey  go  with  him,  be- 
cause Gamey  must  have  started  after 
him  within  five  or  ten  minutes.  The 
man  who  could  afford  the  jime  wander- 
ing up  and  down  in  the  wet,  because  we 
have  shown  it  was  a  wet  morning — the 
man  who  could  stand   twenty  minutes 

in  Eaton's — 

The  Chancellor — Wet  up  until  9 
o'clock;  very  heavy  rain. 

Mr.  Johnston — Then  it  was  drizzling 
and  wet,  and  then  it  came  on  heavier 
later  on.  "Uncomfortable,"  the  man 
said  to  be  qut.  I  think  that  was  the  ex- 
pression he  used.  Why  couldn't  he 
have  waited  for  Gamey  at  his  end  as 
well  as  the  Exhibition  end  ? 

The  Chancellor — Well,  he  did  not,  he 
said. 

Mr.  Johnston — He  did  not.  Why  ? 
Because  there  was  an  hour's  difference 
between  the  time  according  to  his  story 
and  the  time  that  Gamey  went  out. 

The  Chancellor — An  hour  would 
make  all  the  difference.  Gamey  had 
some  appointment.  Now,  that  was  on 
the  9th.  He  does  not  say  Gamey  had 
some  appointment. 

Mr.  Johnston— Yes,  my  Lord,  I  think 
he  does. 

The  Chancellor — It  may  be  so.  We 
will  look  at  all  the  evidence,  of  course. 
Mr.  Johnston  :  It  is  not  material.  If 
he  had  no  appointment,  why  should 
not  Gamey  have  gone  out  with  him 
at  the  time,  unless  he  had  something 
to  do.  Of  course,  I  am  putting  these 
questions  to  your  Lordships  as  to  the 
truth  or  correctness  of  this  man's 
story.  Then,  the  documents  which  he 
presents  do  not  help  the  case  one  way 
or  the  other,  because  they  are  not  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  transac- 
tion. 

The  Chancellor  :  They  enable  him 
to  fix  the  date,  that  is  all.  There 
was   something  on   that   day. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  But  it  does  not  en- 
able  him   to  fix  the  time. 

The  Chancellor  :  Oh,  no.  Just  here 
let  me  ask  you.  I  want  information 
about  this.  I  am  not  very  clear  my- 
self. I  refer  to  the  statement  Mr. 
Gamey  made  in  the  House.  Of 
course  the  most  of  it  has  been  cover- 
ed by  evidence  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  do  not  myself  recollect  very  clearly 
whether  or  not  the  evidence  covered 
this  part  of  his  statement,  just  before 
the  last.  It  begins  at  pages  74  and 
75.  say  at  the  third  line  :  (Book  of 
Exhibits.)  "In  the  meantime  I  heard 
of  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  anticipating  my  resigna- 
tion." Commencing  with  that  part, 
all  down  that  page,  about  different 
things,  Macintosh  and  the  island,  and 
McMillan,  and  all  this  kind  of  thing, 
down  to  "On  March  6th  I  received  a 
letter  from  Frank  Sullivan."  The  evi- 
dence does  take  up  that,  but  is  there 
any  evidence  on  these  intermediate 
points  ? 
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Mr.  Johnston   :   Not  the  slightest. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  was  not  consid- 
ered important.  That  was  my  re- 
collection. I  do  not  remember  any 
evidence  being  given.  I  want  to  see 
if  counsel  on  both  sides  will  agree 
upon  that. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  will  give  that  to  your 
Lordship   in   a   moment. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  There  is  no  evidence 
that   that  was  done. 

The  Chancellor  :  It  is  not  an  im- 
portant thing,  but  I  wanted,  in  cover- 
ing the  whole  field  of  inquiry,  when 
we  have  to  report  to  the  House,  just 
to  know  whether  any  evidence  at  all 
has  been  given  on  that.  I  cannot  re- 
call any  evidence  that  has  been  given, 
but  yet  there  might  be  something  that 
crops  up  somewhere.  Counsel,  hav- 
ing their  attention  called  to  that,  will 
inform   us. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  From,  "In  the 
meantime  I  heard"  down  to,  "On 
March  6th  I  received  a  letter  from 
Frank    Sullivan." 

The  Chancellor  :  Yes.  It  is  all 
covered  down  to  "giving  the  names  of 
the  License  Board."  But,  this  inter- 
mediate part,  about  talking  about  re- 
signation, and  the  despicable  conduct, 
and  about  McMillans,  and  about  all 
sorts  of  messages  sent  by  'phone  to 
some  person.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  speaks  about  all  that  or  not.  Per- 
haps that   is   another  place. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  was  in  the 
Grant  interview,  my  Lord,  where  he 
'phoned  to  somebody  out  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Chancellor  :  No,  there  was  an- 
other part  besides  that  where  he  spoke 
about  sending  a  'phone  to  some  clerk, 
that  some  one  could  probably  tell  who 
it  was. 

Mr.  Johnston — That  is  in  the  piano 
factory   matter. 

The  Chancellor — No,  that  is  not  it. 

The  Chief  Justice — It  is  very  early 
in  the  statement.  Just  after  the  D. 
A.  Jones  letter. 

Mr.  Johnston — "He  told  me  one  day 
that  he  telephoned  to  a  person  in  the 
city  to  wire  some  one  to  put  Smyth 
on  his  guard,  but  I  do  not  know  who 
he  'phoned  to." 

The  Chancellor — That  is  what  I 
mean. 

The  Chief  Justice — "I  believe  he 
'phoned  some  prominent  Conservative 
in   the  city." 

The  Chancellor — Where  is  that  in 
this  statement  ? 

The  Chief  Justice — Just  after  the  D. 
A.  Jones  letter.  About  twelve  lines 
up  tlhere. 

The  Chancellor — Is  it  after  the  inter- 
view   with    Captain    Sullivan  ? 

Mr.  Johnston — It  is  just  after  the 
Jones  letter. 

The  Chancellor — Can  you  get  the 
printed   Exhibit   in  the   Book     of   Ex- 


hibits and  show  it  to  me  ?  It  begins 
at  page  6i. 

Mr.  Johnston — Pages  73  and  74. 

The  Chancellor — That  is  where  I 
thought  it  was.       I  could  not  see   it. 

Mr.   McPherson — Lines  4  and  5. 

The  Chief  Justice — Here  it  is,  page 
67,   line   6. 

The  Chancellor — Yes,  that  is  an- 
other part.  Was  there  any  evidence 
on  that  ? 

Mr.  Johnston — No,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor — 67.  line  7.  "Jones 
while  in  the  city  spoke  of  some  one 
being  sent  up  to  see  Smyth  and  Frank 
Sullivan,  also  spoke  of  some  one  being 
sent  up  for  the  same  purpose  and  he 
was  anxious  to  prevent  any  one  else 
dealing  with  Smyth  but  himself."  I 
understand  that  to  be  Frank  Sullivan 
in  that  connection.  "And  he  told  me 
one  day  he  had  telephoned  to  a  per- 
son in  the  city  to  wire  some  one  to 
put  Smyth  on  his  guard,  but  I  do  not 
know  who  he  'phoned  to  and  do  not 
know  whether  Smyth  was  telegraphed 
or  not,  possibly  some  one  in  the  city 
can  recollect  the  'phone  message,"  and 
so  forth,  down  to  the  words  "put  him 
on  his  guard  and  he  did  not  come." 
There  was  no  evidence  as  I  remember 
given  on  that. 

Mr.  Johnston — No,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor — You  both  agree  up- 
on that. 

Mr.  Blake — No,  my  Lord.  Mr. 
Gamey  referred  to  that  in  his  evidence, 
your  Lordships  will  find  it  in  the 
piano  factory  interview.  I  will  give 
your  Lordships  those  references.  My 
learned  friend   is   looking  them  up. 

The  Chancellor — Then  on  page  74, 
"In  the  meantime  I  heard  of  nego- 
tiations on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment anticipating  my  resignation,"  and 
so  on,  down  to  the  end  of  that  para- 
graph. Was  there  any  evidence  on 
that  ? 

Mr.  Blake — Yes,  my  Lord,  the  piano 
factory  interview.  I  will  give  your 
Lordships  those  references  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

The  Chancellor — Then  was  there  any 
evidence  as  to  Mr.  Might's  position, 
as  to  what  he  was  ?  He  was  going  to 
state  some  disclosure  made  by  Mr. 
Gamey.  Mr.  Gamey  says  he  told  him 
of  this  matter.  Was  anything  shown, 
as  to  whether  Might  occupied  an  of- 
ficial  position  ? 

Mr.  Johnston — Oh.  no.  He  was  just 
a   friend  of  his   in   the  city. 

The   Chancellor — Very   good. 

Mr.  Johnston — Now.  I  have,  there- 
fore, dealt  with  these  matters,  giving 
your  Lordships  the  time,  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  say  much,  if  anything,  with 
reference  to  the  Jones  letters  or  the 
Sullivan  letters,  because  until  there  is 
some  evidence  connecting  these  men 
with  the  Government,  and  authorizing 
them    to    write    letters    of    that    kind, 
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there   is   no   obligation   upon  our  part 
to   reply.       There   is   one   matter   only 
that   i   desire   to   point   out.   and  it   is 
this:   That  when  Frank  Sullivan  is  put 
in  the  box,  by  my  learned  friend,  and 
is    asked   the    question   as    to   how   he 
came    to   write   the   X.Y.Z.    letter,  and 
the  enclosure,  he  says  that  he  had  got 
a  letter,  which  he  subsequently  discov- 
ered was  similar  in  character  and  tone 
to    the   letter   which   Mr.    Gamey    sent 
to    Mr.    Stratton,      beginning,    "Well, 
there  is  certainly  a  row  on.-'     Then,  as 
to    tHe    information,    and    my    learned 
friend   endeavored  to  make  something 
out   of    Frank    Sullivan   in   regard     to 
that — with    reference    to    the    informa- 
tion which  Frank  Sullivan  had  at  that 
particular  time,  we  find  an  explanation 
of   that  in   the    X.Y.Z.   letter   itself  of 
February    nth,    containing    the    enclo- 
sure, as  to  what  he  should  do  at  the 
meeting,   and   that   letter,    exhibit   No. 
29,  reads:  "I  understand  they  are  hold- 
ing a  meeting  at  Gore  Bay  on  Mon- 
day the  16th  instant,  at  which  you  will 
be  asked  to  state  your  position."  The 
insinuation    made    is    that    that    infor- 
mation   was    derived     by   Frank     Sul- 
livan   from   the   letter    which   was    ad- 
dressed to  Mr.   Stratton,  commencing, 
"Well,    there   is   certainly   a   row   on.'' 
But  the  letter  of  February  nth,  writ- 
ten by  Frank  Sullivan,  X.Y.Z.,  clearly 
sets   forth   the   source   of  his   informa- 
tion.    "McGregor  and  Riley  were  talk- 
ing the  night  before  last  at  the  Walker 
House,    and   they   decided  they   would 
have    your    promise    to    resign    if    the 
convention    decided   so."      So   that    he 
had  the  conversation  of  McGregor  and 
Riley  from  Gore  Bay,  and  he  says  also, 
in  addition  to  that,  that  he  had  a  let- 
ter,  which   is   shown  at  page   1,315   of 
volume  3,   in  Sullivan's  evidence.  And 
at  page    1,316  he  says  that  there  was 
an  understanding  with  Mr.  Gamey  that 
he  (Sullivan)  should  write  Gamey,  and 
keep  him  posted  as  to  what  is  doing. 
Then   he   says:    "That   information,     I 
suppose,   was    obtained   from  that  let- 
ter?    A. — No,  sir,  positive.       I  see  the 
letter  gives  it,  but  I  had  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Gamey,  and  I  also  had  an  under- 
standing with  Mr.  Gamey."    That  is,  he 
was  to   give  him  the  information. 

Now,  that  being  so,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  the  question  any 
further,  but  to  add  this,  that  Sullivan's 
letters  are  admittedly  untrue,  and,  in 
addition  to  their  being  admittedly  un- 
true by  Sullivan  himself,  they  are 
proved  to  be  absolute  falsehoods. 
Every  witness  that  we  have  called  as 
to  Sullivan's  power,  or  intimacy  in 
regard  to  the  Minister,  has  shown  that 
no  such  power  and  no  such  intimacy 
existed;  that  during  the  whole  course 
of  this  time  Sullivan  was  only  in  the 
Minister's  office  twice,  while  the  Min- 
ister   was    there,    excepting    when     he 


was  in  once  or  twice  in  the  main  office, 
looking      after      some      work      about 
the       building.       Sullivan       puts         it 
perhaps       properly       when        he  says 
this    was       all       blow,       boast         on 
my  part  in    order    to      show      Gamey 
the    power    that   I    had,    and   in   order 
to   enable  me   to   work   Gamey     more 
successfully     than   I   could     otherwise 
have  done;  and  that  is  manifest,     be- 
cause if  Sullivan  was  a  mere  clerk  in 
the  department,  and  could  not  convince 
Gamey  in  some  way  or  another    that 
he    was   really  the  Minister,   that    Mr. 
Stratton  was  only  a  figurehead,  moved 
about  as  Frank  Sullivan  directed,  Mr. 
Frank    Sullivan's    influence   with     Mr. 
Gamey    would   amount   to   very    little; 
but  he  kept  repeating  it,  and  insisting 
upon  it,  and  dealing  with   Mr.   Gamey 
along  those  lines,  and  Mr.  Gamey  him- 
self, believing  that,  apparently  did  cer- 
tain  things   that  he  would  not  other- 
wise   have    done,    but,    in    addition    to 
that,  there  is  this  fact  that  Gamey  him- 
self, although  he  was  at  the  Minister's 
again  and  again,   excepting  upon     the 
occasions   on   which   he   tells   us     that 
twice   Sullivan  went  with  him,     never 
had  Sullivan's  companionship  or  power. 
Then,  I  desire  to  point  out  to  your 
Lordships  exactly  what  deals  were  dis- 
cussed, leaving  the  matter  of  comment 
entirely  with  the  Court,  if  comment  is 
necessary.     Gamey  had  known  Captain 
Sullivan  for  15  years;  he  knew  Frank 
for  5  years.    He  will  not  deny,  at  pages 
167  and  168  of  volume  1,  that  he  might 
have    had    several    deals    with      Frank 
Sullivan   during  the  past  four   or   five 
years.     He  was  the  only  man  he  knew 
in  any  department  in  Toronto.  Gamey 
was  looking  for  deals  through  Bristol 
as  well  as  from  Sullivan.     They  began 
with    McGregor    Island.      Fishing   and 
mining   deals     were      discussed.        He 
stayed  from  the  7th  to  the  12th  August, 
with  apparently  no  business  excepting 
to    talk    deals      with      Frank    Sullivan. 
There  was  a  pulp  wood  deal,  of  which 
we    were    able    fortunately   to    produce 
some       evidence.         There     was     the 
Webbwood       mining        deal.         There 
was    the    Clemow    deal.       There     was 
the  Kagawanda  deal.     There  was     the 
Clapperton  and   Bedford  Island  deals, 
and  there  was   the   western  man   with 
the  thousand  dollars,  which  was  turned 
over  because  the  amount  was  not  suf- 
ficient for  these  enterprising  financiers. 
Then,    there    was     the    Bristol   deal, 
about  the  beginning  of  November.     It 
was  on  in  the  beginning  of  September. 
(Page  2,976,  volume  8.)  It  was  on  with 
Mr.    Gamey.     And   in   order   to   carry 
an  option  which  had  only  about  a  week 
to  run.  he   writes  to  Mr.   Stratton  on 
the  4th   November,  asking  for   a  loan 
of  $2,000.     The  man  he  could  hold  up 
for   money   wants   to   get  a   loan,   and 
says  he  had  a  deal  on,  the  option  ex 
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piring  in  about  a  week,  and  he  is 
anxious  to  see  if  he  will  lend  him  the 
money,  a  letter  which  Mr.  Stratton,  tm 
man  who  was  then  in  Gamey's  power, 
does  not  even  deign  to  answer.  Cros- 
sin  told  him  that  money  was  got  from  a 
deal.  This  man  was  a  man  of  many  deals. 

Then,  Captain  Sullivan  is  said  to 
have  gone  to  Gore  Bay  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  seeing  Gamey.  Captain 
Sullivan  is  a  man,  apparently,  from  the 
evidence,  of  many  deals.  Jones,  Sulli- 
van, Frank  Sullivan,  all  looking  to 
Gamey  as  the  man  of  deals,  and  the 
man  to  help  them  to  carry  through 
their  schemes  ;  Gamey  lending  a  will- 
ing ear,  Gamey  willing  to  enter  into 
these  negotiations,  as  shown  by  his 
evidence  at  page  2,980,  volume  8.  And 
that  I  want  to  read. 

The  Chancellor— That  is  his  last 
statement  in  the   Court. 

Mr.  Johnston — I  want  to  read  it  word 
for  word,  as  it  is  given.  I  want  just 
for  the  moment  to  call  attention  to 
the  extreme  significance  of  that  state- 
ment. Page  2,980,  I  will  read  that  with- 
out further  comment: — 

"  When  was  the  money  to  be  paid 
back  to  Sullivan?  A.— It  was  to  be 
paid  back  to  Sullivan  whenever  we 
completed  the  deal  and  arrangement— 
the  timber,  mineral  and  everything 
that  was  talked  about;  we  were  to  have 
this  timber  and  everything — when  that 
was  cleaned  up  he  was  to  get  his  $1,200 
back." ' 

For  12  or  13  hours  this  man  stood  in 
the  witness  box  swearing  deliberately 
again  and  again  that  these  deals  and 
these  transactions  were  mere  blinds. 

One  word  with  reference  to  the  Cros- 
sin  Piano  interview.  The  conversation 
there  is  not  pretended  to  have  been 
given  in  sequence.  The  connection  be- 
tween the  different  parts  is  not  shown. 
The  story  that  Mr.  Gamey  told  in  the 
House,  that  he  had  this  taken  down  by 
shorthand  writers,  the  only  inference 
that  can  be  drawn  from  that  statement 
is  shown  to  be  absolutely  untrue,  the 
statement  that  is  produced  as  a  mem- 
orandum which  was  drawn  up  by  one  of 
these  young  men  some  time  later,  and 
that  statement  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  statement  that  they  make  in 
the  box.  In  that  case  they-  differed. 
One  says  $100,000  was  not  mentioned; 
another  says  it  was.  Gamey  denies  ab- 
solutely the  words  "Minister  of  Mines." 
Two  or  three  of  these  witnesses  swear 
that  was  said.  "Must  get  the  stories  to 
agree."  "In  case  of  further  trouble." 
Corroborates  Frank  Sullivan,  that  that 
was  what  they  were  there  for,  in  a 
most  important  part,  which  Gamey  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  correct,  and  which 
is  shown  to  be  absolutely  untrue  so  far 
as  Chase  and  Myers  are  concerned. 
The   three    Norths     discussed     at    the 


piano  factory  not  true,  because  Sul- 
livan was  not  in  the  election  at  all,  and 
he  says  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  The 
one  hundred  thousand  dollar  deal  talked 
about,  utterly  without  foundation.  The 
power  over  the  Minister,  utterly  false. 
The  man  to  see  McMillan,  utterly  un- 
true. Chase  and  Myers,  contradicted 
by  these  men.  No  word  of  truth,  "Min- 
isters all  knew."  No  evidence  that 
any  Minister  knew  a  single  thing  of 
the  transaction.  Evidence,  on  the  con- 
trary that  the  Ministers  did  not  know, 
as  shown  by  Frank  Sullivan  and  by  Mr. 
Stratton.  Sullivan  there  every  day, 
and  writing  letters  to  Mr.  Stratton,  ab- 
solutely untrue.  The  principal  state- 
ment, about  the  method  in  which  the 
money  was  delivered  in  the  smoking- 
room,  absolutely  untrue.  The  whole 
story  as  told  at  the  piano  factory,  in- 
stead of  making  against  the  defence,  is 
a  story  that  shows  the  utter  falseness  of 
the  fabric  which  Mr.  Gamey  is  a  master 
hand  in  building.  And  there  was  no 
mistake,  my  Lords.  No  mistake  what- 
ever about  the  man  whose  hand  took 
the  money  to  the  smoking-room,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Gamey,  because  in  that 
very  factory,  witness  after  witness  has 
sworn  to  this  fact,  that  Mr.  Gamey 
stated  that  when  Myers,  that  fellow 
Myers,  took  the  money  from  Stratton 
he  did  not  like  the  look  of  his  face, 
showing  that  he  was  not  mistaken  in 
the  man,  showing  that  he  knew  who 
the  man  was,  and  whose  hand  it  was 
that  delivered  that. 

Then,  let  me  say  one  word  with  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Gamey's  own  position,  and 
most  relevant.  Every  fact  shall  be 
taken  most  strongly  against  the  de- 
spoiler.  The  man,  whose  books  of  re- 
cord contain  the  entries  of  his  financial 
transactions,  after  great  difficulty,  are 
produced.  Day  after  day  Mr.  Crossin 
is  called.  He  comes  sometimes  with- 
out the  books,  and  sometimes  with  the 
wrong  ones.  Finally  he  is  put  in  the 
box.  At  that  particular  time,  on  the 
Saturday,  or  on  the  Friday,  it  is  known 
that  the  episode  at  the  Ontario  Bank- 
has  taken  place,  and  Mr.  Gamey  has 
retired  to  the  rest  cure  at  Buffalo.  Then 
comes  the  crucial  moment.  Then  comes 
the  evidence,  standing  up  in  front  of 
that  man,  that  he  only  got  $1,500  from 
Frank  Sullivan,  and  has  to  account  for 
$900  and  $300  more,  according  to  his 
story  at  Gore  Bay.  Then  he.is  con- 
fronted with  facts  that  cannot  lie.  that 
cannot  be  perverted,  excepting  at  the 
hands  of  the  spoiler.  Then  it  is  that 
he  goes  down  to  the  Ontario  Bank  and 
takes  from  the  teller  a  deposit  slip  con- 
taining the  entry  of  nine  $100  bills,  and 
signed  by  the  initial  of  the  teller.  He 
takes  it  to  a  desk,  and  he  prepares.  I 
shall  not  use  a  stronger  word  at  the 
time — — — 

The  Chancellor — Makes  another. 
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Mr.  Johnston— Prepares  another 
Statement.  He  passes  that  back,  not  as. 
an  innocent  mistake,  but  as  the  original 
deposit  slip,  and  the  importance  of  that 
is  that  that  deposit  slip  which  he  pre- 
pared, he  thinks,  gets  over  the  fact  that 
those  bills  that  he  deposited  on  that 
day  were  $100  bills  of  the  same  de- 
nomination as  the  $1,500.  He  leaves 
the  bank,  he  is  followed  up,  he  searches 
in  his  pockets,  he  says,  I  must  have  lost 
it,  comes  back  to  the  bank,  has  an  in- 
terview there  goes  back  again,  and  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  matter  comes 
out,  finding  the  position  he  is  in,  goes 
to  the  bank  with  a  crumpled  deposit 
slip,  crumpled  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  it  was  an  old  slip,  newly  made 
out,  again  with  the  initial  of  somebody 
to  it,  not  the  genuine  initial;  again  a 
deposit  slip  which  is  not  the  real  slip, 
and  passes  that  in,  with  a  lie  upon  his 
lips,  and  says,  I  have  found  the  original, 
there  it  is.  Not  only  so,  but  with  false- 
hood in  his  heart,  because  he  knew  the 
purpose  for  which   that  was   done. 

Then,  in  order  to  cover  up  his  evi- 
dence in  that  respect,  he  goes  to  Mr. 
Crossin's  office.  He  has  to  account  for 
$1,500  and  $900  and  $300,  according  to 
his  story,  of  which  we  have  no  record 
but  $1,500  and  $900.  He  has  to  account 
for  that  as  against  Mr.  Stratton. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  that  posi- 
tion of  affairs.  On  the  other  hand  we 
have  the  books  of  a  company,  with  the 
keys  only  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Crossin  and  Mr.  Gamey,  the  only  man 
who  has  access  to  the  office,  excepting 
Mr.  Crossin,  is  Mr.  Gamey,  and  we 
have  Mr.  Gamey,  according  to  Cros- 
sin's testimony,  being  there  alone  upon 
the  Friday  and  the  Saturday,  and  being 
there  alone  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
when  the  books  are  produced  we  find 
them  mutilated,  and  the  leaves  covering 
the  financial  transactions  of  Mr.  Gamey 
from  the  1st  of  July  to  the  13th  Febru- 
ary, 1903,  are  gone,  in  company  with 
the  man's  credibility,  forever  lost.  That 
is  Mr.  Gamey's  position,  and  that  is  the 
kind  of  man  upon  which  my  learned 
friend  is  basing  his  case  in  the  interests 
of  the  public. 

Find  me  the.  deposit  slip  of  the  $900. 
and  the  deposit  receipt  of  the  $1,500. 
and  find  me  the  missing  leaves  from 
the  life  of  Mr.  Gamey,  and  I  have  a 
short  step  to  take  to  ascertain  where 
the  money  came  from. 

One  word  more,  my  Lords,  and  I 
hope  I  have  not  been  too  emphatic  m 
dealing  with  this,  but  I  feel  that  where 
the  life  and  reputation  of  a  Government 
are  at  stake,  upon  the  evidence  of  a 
man  of  this  kind,  that  I  have  the  right 
to  use  emphatic  language  in  dealing 
with  a  question  of  that  sort. 

Let  me  deal,  last  of  all,  with  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Hammond,  the  one  bright 


ray  of  consolation  that  has  reached  the 
camp  of  the  prosecution.  The  one 
twinkling  little  star  that  has  guided 
them  to  say  something  very  bitter  and 
very  severe  against  the  Minister  ot 
the  Crown.  And,  let  me  say  here,  that 
if  Mr.  Hammond's  statements  be  true, 
and  I  am  not  saying  he  is  telling  an 
untruth,  but  if  it  be  true,  in  suggestion, 
true  in  impression,  then  Mr.  Ham- 
mond is  as  great  a  moral  delinquent  as 
the  Hon.  J.  R.  Stratton.  Why?  And, 
in  saying  this,  my  Lords,  far  be  it 
from  me  to  cast  any  imputation  upon 
Mr.  Hammond,  or  upon  his  honesty. 
Mr.  Hammond's  proposition  is  this, 
as  put  by  my  learned  friend,  and  which 
I  respectfully  submit  is  not  the  posi- 
tion which  Mr.  Hammond  placed  him- 
self in  by  his  evidence.  Mr.  Ham- 
mond's position  is  this,  as  put  through 
the  glass  of  the  prosecution.  Mr. 
Stratton  said  to  me,  cannot  you  forget 
some  of  these  things,  said  with  a  sin- 
ister motive,  said  with  an  improper 
purpose,  said  -with  a  wrong  intention 
to  induce  a  man  to  do  wrong,  and  yet 
that  is  the  very  thing  that  Mr.  Ham- 
mond assents  to,  and  says,  "I  might  if 
I  was  not  asked  about  them."  In 
other  words,  an  immoral  suggestion 
made  to  Mr.  Hammond,  and  Mr. 
Hammond  accepts  the  immoral  in- 
nuendo, and  says,  I  might  if  I  was  not 
asked  about  them.  If  the  proposal  was 
a  dishonest  proposal,  the  answer  given 
by  Mr.  Hammond  is  a  dishonest  ans- 
wer. If  there  was  corruption  in  the 
proposal,  there  is  corruption  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  it,  because  Mr.  Hammond 
should  not  and  ought  not  to  forget 
things  material  to  the  issue,  whether  he 
was  asked  or  whether  he  was  not. 

Now  let  us  see  for  one  moment  what 
Mr.  Hammond  says.  At  page  3105  of 
book  8  he  says  :  "We  walked  along 
the  corridor  together  and  he  asked  me 
if  I  could  not  forget  some  of  the  things. 
I  think  I  said  I  might  forget  things  I 
was  not  asked  about."  If  it  was  an 
honest  question,  the  answer  was  hon- 
est. If  it  was  a  matter  of  his  forget- 
ting or  remembering,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  then  the  answer  was  a  perfectly- 
honest  answer.  If  there  was  an  insin- 
uation in  t!he  question,  there  was  moral 
turpitude  in  the  answer.  "Did  he 
say  anything  else  than  that  ?  I  think 
he  repeated  the  remark  which  I  gave 
you  previously  'cannot  you  forget  some- 
thing of  that,  or  something  like  that.'" 
Here  we  had  a  statement  written  out. 
according  to  Mr.  Hammond's  own 
storv,  dealing  amongst  other  things 
with  the  Carnegie  Library,  dealing 
with  extraneous  matters.  We  have  a 
matter  in  which  Mr.  Hammond  had 
set  out  apparently  at  great  detail  a 
number  of  things.  A  man  might  rea- 
sonably say,  these  matters  are  not  re- 
levant to  the  issue,  cannot  you  forget 
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a  lot  of  these  things,  matters  that  took 
place    perhaps    between     the     Minister 
and  Mr.    Hammond,    matters    perhaps 
told  in  confidence,  at  that  time,  and  at 
that  particular  moment,  it  was  a  mat- 
ter   of   record,    that  The    Globe   news- 
paper and  the   Government  were  then 
in   a  state   of    considerable     friction, — 
The  records  of  The   Globe  shows  it — 
on  the  Niagara  Power  Company;  mat- 
ters  which   Mr.    Stratton   may   reason- 
ably have  spoken    to    Mr.     Hammond 
about,  and  which  would  not  be  relevant 
to  this  issue,  and  which  would  be  per- 
haps to  some  extent  a  betrayal  of  con- 
fidence if  they  were  produced  in  open 
court.     That  is   evidenced  by    the    fact 
that  Mr.   Hammond  was  not  asked  to 
forget  one  particular  sentence,  one  par- 
ticular fact,  although,   if    the    proposal 
was  an  unfair  one.  Mr.  Hammond  was 
willing  to  fall  in  with  it,  and  say,  if  I 
am  not  asked  about  them.  I  can  forget 
them.     And.    yet    not    one    single    soli- 
tary circumstance,  not  one  solitary  fact 
is    asked   by   Mr.     Stratton    that"   Mr. 
Hammond    should     forget,     or     should 
color  in  the  slightest  degree.     And,  in 
the  same  way  with  the  changing  of  the 
interview.     The    sentence    "with    which 
I  am  satisfied."     He  said,  couldn't  you 
strike    that    out,    that    is    not    the    in- 
terview at   all,   and   then  he  says,   and 
here  we  have  my  learned  friend  telling 
us  by  the  half  hour,  as  to  the  terrible 
conduct    of   Mr.    Stratton.    and   yet   my 
learned  friend  omits  to  tell  your  Lord- 
ships that  what  Mr.   Stratton   said  was 
this,  we  will  call   Gamey  back,  he  has 
gone   down    the   corridor,    we    will    get 
him    to    come   back    and    correct    this, 
and  then  Mr.  Stratton  said.  Oh,  never 
mind,  he  has  gone,  let  it  go,  and  that 
position   of  affairs   which   is  shown  by 
the   evidence  is  the  position  by  which 
my  learned    friend  is     endeavoring    to 
fasten  guilt  upon  the  Minister,  with  ref- 
erence   to   his     doings.  Hammond's 
memoryitself  is  defective.       He  might 
have    said,    will    not    you    forget    a    lot 
of  these  things,  you  have  written  a  lot 
of  stuff.     Mr.   Hammond  thinks  it  was 
"couldn't    you    forget."    but    his    mem- 
ory is  so  defective  that  he  says  he  did 
not   ask   Mr.    Gamey   any   questions   at 
all.  the  first  time  he  was  put  in  the  box. 
When  Mr.  Hammond  is  returned  to  the 
box.    and    T    confront     him     with      The 
Globe   newspaper,   he   has   to   admit  he 
asked  Mr.  Gamev  many  questions,  and 
the    interview    which     he     prepared     is 
more    than    twice   as    long   as    the   part 
which   is  under  discussion.       The  point 
with    reference    to   the   calling   back   of 
Mr.  Hammond  your  Lordship  will  find 
in  volume  2  at  page  644  and  page  64c 
Now   my   Lords.   T   have   dealt     with 
the  evidence,  so  far  as  T  possiblv  could, 
and    to    the    best    of   my    ability." 

T  have  endeavored,  as  far  as" possible. 
to  keep  away  from  making  my  address 


at  any  rate  the  text  of  a  political  cam- 
paign   speech.      I    have,     I   hope,     ad- 
dressed the  court,  and  the  court  only. 
And,  in  this  connection  do  I  refer  to 
these  matters  because   there   are  mat- 
ters  of  history,   as   showing    that    that 
which  is  done,  which  was  pretended  to 
have  been  done  by  Mr.  Gamey,  and  in 
which  my  learned  friend  sees  so  much 
guilt,  and  so  much  corruption    on    the 
part  of  the  present  Government,   is   a 
matter    of    Canadian    history    that   has 
been  done  again  and  again,  and  let  me 
say  and  hope,  honestly  done.  The  mat- 
ters I  refer  to  are  matters  of  history, 
showing   that    a    man    may     leave     his 
party,  and  yet  no  evidence  of  corrup- 
tion,      although       charges       of       cor- 
ruption        are         continually         made. 
The  Honorable  John  Sandfield  Mac- 
donald    left   his   party,   always   counted 
as  a  Liberal,  until  he  formed  his  Cab- 
inet  on   Confederation.       The    Honor- 
able   E.    B.    Wood   was   the   Treasurer 
in    the    John    Sandfield    Cabinet.        He 
voted   against     his     Government   upon* 
the  Honorable  Edward  Blake's  amend- 
ment to  the  address  which  defeated  the 
Sandfield  Government.       He  was  then 
a  Conservative,  supporting  John  Sand- 
field Macdonald,  and  no  less  an  emin- 
ent man,  against  whose  character  and 
reputation    not     even   a   breath   of   su- 
spicion can  be   found,  a  man  who  has 
lived    all    his    life    a    blameless    record, 
that   man    says   to    Mr.    Wood,    at   the 
critical    moment,     "Speak      now,"    and 
the  record  is  found  in  the  waste  paper 
basket.       Then  it   was  alleged,  and  al- 
leged again  and   again  that  there  was 
strong  evidence     of  corruption  on  the 
part  of  the  Honorable   Edward  Blake, 
and   the   Honorable    E.    B.   Wood.      A 
monstrous   thing    to   say.       The    Hon- 
orable  Stephen   Richards  entered  poli- 
tical   life    as      a    Reformer,    and    is    so 
described   in   the    Parliamentary    Com- 
panion.      He  joined     John     Sandfield 
Macdonald's      Government    in    1867   as 
opposed  to  the   Liberal   Opposition  of 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Blake,  and  the  late 
Honorable  Mr.    Mackenzie. 

Mr.  Beatty  of  Parry  Sound  was 
elceted  as  a  Conservative  in  1894.  class- 
ed so  by  both  the  Conservative  and 
Reform  papers,  voted  with  the  Op- 
position at  first,  as  the  records  of  the 
House  will  show,  and  subsequently 
changed,  voting  with    the   Government. 

The  late  and  lamented  D' Alton  Mc- 
Carthy, for  many  years  a  leading  Con- 
servative, became  independent  and  vot- 
ed in  sympathy  very  often  with  the 
Liberal   party. 

Ilie  Honorable  R.  W.  Scott,  the 
same  record. 

Sir  William  P.  Howland,  at  first  a 
Liberal,  then  in  John  Sandfield  Mac- 
donald's Cabinet,  changed  with  the 
Government,  and  became  Postmaster- 
General  in  the  Government  of  Sir 
John    Macdonald. 
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Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  for  years 
and  years  a  Conservative,  became  an 
honored  member  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Canada   in  a  Liberal  Administration. 

The  Honorable  Joseph  Howe,  an- 
other example. 

The  Honorable  D'Arcy  Magee,  an- 
other example. 

Examples  that  I  might  name,  and 
would  name  perhaps  if  it  would  not  be 
considered  too  personal,  in  private 
life,  eminent  public  citizens,  men  who 
have  the  right  to  be  independent,  men 
who  have  the  right  to  change  their 
politics,  if  they  so  desire  ;  and,  upon 
almost  every  solitary  occasion,  in  the 
Honorable  E.  B.  Wood  case,  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Beatty,  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Richard  Cartwright,  and  in  one  or  two 
of  the  others,  there  was  the  continu- 
ous allegation  that  those  men  had  been 
influenced  by  some  corrupt  or  im- 
proper motive,  motive  of  gain,  of  pow- 
er, of  patronage,  of  high  preferment, 
and  place.  And  yet,  it  would  be  idle 
to  say  that,  because  a  man  chooses  to 
leave  his  party,  and  become  a  member 
of  the  Opposition,  one  might  just  as 
well  say  that  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone, 
because  he  happened  to  change  his 
politics  at  a  time  when  there  was  an 
opening  for  a  young  and  zealous  and 
able  Liberal,  that  he  did  it  for  an  im- 
proper purpose.  And,  in  addition  to 
the  right  which  a  man  has,  there  were 
circumstances  which  I  have  pointed 
out  to  your  Lordships,  strong  rea- 
sons, strong  circumstances,  why  Mr. 
Gamey,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  con- 
necting Mr.  Gamey  with  the  eminent 
names  I  have  mentioned — reasons 
which  Mr.  Gamey  might  have  given 
for  any  change   in  his  political   creed. 

Now,  my  Lords,  it  would  be  idle  for 
me  to  prolong  this  discussion,  having 
said  all  that  I  have  to  say  upon  the 
facts.  I  desire  to  say  one  word,  and 
one  word  only,  with  reference  to  the 
grave  position  of  a  finding  in  this 
case.  When  we  approach  a  grave 
crisis,  even  Judges  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  ;  grave  by  reason  of 
the  consequences.  The  judge  who 
tries  the  case  of  a  civil  dispute  be- 
tween neighbors  does  the  very  best 
that  he  can,  and  has  no  fear,  no  feel- 
ing as  to  consequences,  because  the 
consequences  after  all  are  very  small, 
very  insignificant,  in  most  cases,  but 
where  the  consequences  are  inevitable, 
and  irrevocable,  where  once  the  thing 
has  been  done,  there  can  be  no  recall, 
where  once  the  word  has  been  pro- 
nounced, and  the  doom  is  sealed,  that 
nothing  can  remedy,  Judges  hesitate, 
Judges  falter  in  weighing  evidence,  in 
order  that  no  wrong  may  be  irre- 
trievably done.  May  I  hope  that  the 
consequence  of  whatever  findings  your 
Lordships  may  think  proper  to  give, 
shall  be,  if  supported  by  the  evidence, 
and  if  your  Lordships  should  so  think, 


honor  and  character  of  this  Province, 
the  high  honor  and  character  of  the 
men  who  have  been  entrusted,  not 
only  with  its  present,  but  its  future 
destiny  in  moulding  and  shaping  the 
policy  of  the  finest  Province  of  our 
Dominion.  May  I  hope  that  that 
finding,  if  warranted  by  the  evidence, 
will  be  sufficiently  clear,  that  what- 
ever tarnish  has  been  put  upon  the 
good  name  of  Ontario  by  a  man  of 
the  character  and  of  the  conduct  of 
.Mr.  Gamey  from  Manitoulin,  shall  at 
once  he  brushed  aside,  and  that  Ontario 
shall  remain,  as  she  always  has  done, 
the  foremost,  the  strongest,  the  best 
and  the  purest  people  within  the  broad 
Dominion.  And,  may  that  finding  de- 
clare that  no  Minister  of  the  Crown 
has  betrayed  his  trust,  may  it  de- 
clare that  no  man  can  gain  notoriety 
by  any  such  conduct  as  that  adopted 
by  Mr.  Gamey,  may  it  declare  that 
there  is  no  room  in  this  country  for 
falsehood  and  treachery. 

And,  as  a  consequence  of  that  find- 
ing, if  your  Lordships  can  and  do  find, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  know  and  will  be 
a  satisfaction  to  know,  that  the 
Premier  of  this  Province,  the  old  man 
eloquent,  a  man  who  has  no  legacy  to 
leave  his  children,  or  his  children's 
children,  excepting  the  good  name  of 
himself  and  his  colleagues,  a  man  who 
has  grown  poor  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  that  that  man  shall  not  go 
down  hiding  his  face  in  sorrow  to  the 
grave. 

The  Chancellor — Now,  Mr.  Blake,  we 
will  hear  you. 

ARGUMENT  IN  REPLY. 

By  Hon.  S.  H.   Blake,  K.C. 

Mr.  Blake — The  conclusion  at  which 

the     Commissioners     will   arrive     will 

show  how  far  the  prayer  of  my  learned 

friend   has    been  answered. 

I  may  say  a  word,  my  Lords,  in  re- 
gard to  one  or  two  opening  matters 
before  I  deal  with  others  of  greater 
moment. 

My  learned  friend  dealt  with  certain 
remarks  by  me,  as  I  dealt  with  cer- 
tain remarks  by  him.  Your  Lordships' 
findings  will  give  the  conclusions,  as 
to  whether  either,  or  both,  were  jus- 
tified in  those  statements,  which  my 
learned  friend  seemed  at  one  time  apol- 
ogetically to  make  :  I  do  not 
think  they  needed  an  apology;  if  they 
correctly  stated  the  circumstances,  then 
it  is  a  matter  in  which  it  seems  to  me 
it  would  be  wrong  not  to  use  the  most 
plain  and  distinct  language. 

My  learned  friend  referred  in  open- 
ing .  and  in  closing,  to  some  years  of 
integrity  and  of  upright  conduct.  Your 
Lordships  will  conclude  whether  Mr. 
Gamey  did  not  come  to  a  conclusion 
that  the  parties  referred  to  could  not 
legitimately  claim  title  to  upright  con- 
duct, and  therefore  was  determined  to 
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the  Court  to-day  is,  whether  Mr. 
Gamey  was  correct  in  the  conclusion 
that  these  gentlemen  could  not  claim 
the  integrity  and  the  uprightness  which 
they  sought  to  claim.  Unfortunately 
it  is  much  in  the  air,  and  one  can 
scarcely  take  up  a  paper  without  find- 
ing that  those  in  whom  the  public  had 
great  confidence  in  the  years  past  have 
been  found  to  be  persons  utterly  want- 
ing in  honestty  and  integrity,  and  the 
vacant  chair  here,  and  the  prison  house 
there,  have  borne  testimony  to  the 
conclusion  that  investigations  have 
shown. 

Now,  my  Lords,  passing  on,  there- 
fore, from  that  matter,  which  is  now 
before  your  Lordships,  the  very  essence 
of  this  investigation,  can  they  rightly 
claim  that  which  they  set  up,  I  proceed 
to  deal,  as  shortly  as  I  can,  with  the 
matters  which  have  been  presented, 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  of  moment, 
and  I  will  try,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
put  these  together,  and  not  weary 
your  Lordships  in  what  I  may  say  in 
reply. 

I  do  not  quarrel  in  the  least  with 
what  my  learned  friend  has  stated  from 
Mr.  Todd's  work.  He  spoke  of  a  usage 
to  give  the  preference,  and  a  usage  to 
give  the  preferment.  I  am  not  quar- 
relling -with  that,  but  if  it  be  prefer- 
ential trade,  then  it  is  something  which 
blots  out  the  trade,  so  far  as  the  peo- 
ple discriminated  against  are  con- 
cerned. If  I  say  I  give  a  preference 
in  my  dealings  to  so-and-so,  that  is, 
I  deal  with  that  one,  and  I  do  not  deal 
with  the  other.  I,  therefore,  do  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  quarrel  with  what 
Mr.  Todd  has  given. 

In  connection,  my  Lords,  with  that 
which  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Stratton 
as  his  explanation  of  what  he  has  done, 
I  refer  to  volume  7,  pages  2,634  and 
2.634a.  He  explains  what  the  exercise 
of  patronage  is.  The  appointment  of 
the  public  officers.  That  is  patronage. 
There  is  no  written  authority.  But 
then  he  says,  in  my  experience,  if  a 
member  or  a  supporter  of  the  Govern- 
ment sends  in  a  certain  recommenda- 
tion to  fill  a  certain  position,  suppos- 
ing it  is  not  sent  in  by  a  member  of 
the  Government,  or  a  member  of  Par- 
liament; suppose  a  man  makes  an 
application,  it  is  not  dealt  with,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  the  endorsement 
of  the  supporters,  and  so  on.  So,  my 
Lords,  that  is  the  measure  of  the  pre- 
ference. Therefore,  unless  you  be  a 
Government  supporter,  anything  that 
you  may  say.  I  absolutely  discriminate 
against,  and  it  would  be  necessary  for 
you  to  be  a  Government  supporter  in 
order  that  you  should  get  any  of  the 
patronage.  That  is  what  is  a  necessary 
foundation   to   a   portion   of  the   claim 

that    is    nrPQpntpfl    Iipt-p 


Then,  my  Lords,  I  say  a  word  upon 
the  question  of  the  Commission,  and 
its  scope,  because  of  what  my  learned 
friend  stated,  and  that  was  that  there 
was  some  vote,  and  something  stated, 
and  something  done,  which  is  outside 
of  the  statute,  and  should  give  force 
to  the  position  which  he  takes. 

Answering  the  statement   which  my 
learned  friend  made,  no  doubt  in     the 
best  of  good  faith,  I  am  very  glad  to 
reciprocate,  my  Lords,  with  him  what 
he  has  said  of  me,  that  the  statements 
that  were  made  may  be  incorrect,  but 
not  wilfully  so,  and  with  him  precisely 
in  the  same  way,  I  know  that  the  state- 
ments that  would  be  made  here  would 
not  be   made   unless   he   thought  they 
were   correct.     Now,    my    Lords,     the 
statement  that  was  given  to  me  as  to 
what    took    place    then,    was    that   the 
Attorney-General  said  that  it  was  not 
necessary    to    pass    a    resolution   or    a 
motion,    or   that     there   should   be   an 
amendment,  as  the  Act  stood  there,  and 
the  Commissioners  would  be  bound  to 
act   under   the   statute.       The     statute 
was      plain.      And,      whatever      came 
then       in     discussion;      what     is     the 
meaning  of  it?     What  is  the  effect  of 
it?     The  answer  is  plain,  and  it  is  for 
the  Commissioners,  under  that  Act.  en- 
tirely   untrammelled,    to    take    such     a 
course  as  they  think  that  statute  war- 
rants; and  we  are  here,  therefore,  my 
Lords,       to-day,       without       anything 
to     qualify     or     modify.     Chapter   19, 
to       which       I       referred,       and       as 
to  which  I  say  no  more  than  this.  That 
where    it    became    necessary     to     give 
larger  powers,  as  in  the  Parnell  case, 
then  a  special  act  was  passed,  and  by 
virtue  of  a  special  act  there  were  things 
done  which  could  not  have  been  done 
under    the     general     statute.      So,    my 
Lords,    I    do   not    repeat   what   I    have 
stated.     I  do  not  go  over  the  act.  but  I 
simply  say  to  your  Lordships  that,  un- 
der   that     statute,    which     is     all     that 
guides,  under  that  statute  which  cannot 
be    enlarged   by    the    Executive,    under 
that    statute    which    gives    the    power, 
your   Lordships  have  only  the  right  to 
take    that    evidence,    and      to      return 
that    evidence,    making    such    remarks 
upon  it   as  your   Lordships  may  think 
proper,  in  order  that  the  true  judicial 
finding    upon    it    may    be    left    to    that 
which,    indeed,    no    matter    what    your 
Lordships  may  say  about  it,  will  bo  be- 
yond   the   general      public,     that    body 
which    is    t"   )>;!■->    upon    the    evidence, 
your  Lordships'   judgment,   everything 
being  presented  to  them. 

It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  it  would 
be  reasonable,  as  the  House  isAhe  ulti- 
mate forum,  that  there  should,  in  the 
meantime,  be  anything  said  upon  the 
transaction  further  than  may  be  neces" 
sarv   to  present  to  the   House  the  re- 
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suit   of   the   twenty-seven    days   of    the 
taking  of  evidence. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  do  dwell  for  two 
or  three  moments  upon  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  really  the  crux,  or  the  turn- 
ing point,  or  one  oi  the  vital  or  main 
features  in  this  investigation,  and  1  do 
so  because  I  think  that  my  learned 
friend,  either  through  my  not  being 
able  to  present  it  clearly,  or  that  he 
has  not  apprehended  it,  has  passed  en- 
tirely over  what  I  intended  to  present 
as  the  main  feature  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  tribunal  that  shall  deal  with 
the  evidence. 

In  my  opening  remarks  I  intended  to 
present  to  your  Lordships  this  view  : 
Supposing  that  Mr.  Gamey  was  posing 
as  an  independent,  supposing  that  the 
result  of  the  convention,  and  the  result 
of  what  took  place  during  the  election, 
was  that  he  was  to  be  treated  as  an  in- 
dependent, my  first  statement  was, 
while  not  for  a  moment  admitting  that, 
and  stating  that  the  evidence  adduced 
by  my  learned  friend,  as  well/  as  that 
which  was  produced  in  answer,  negativ- 
ing it,  and  as  to  that  I  will  subsequent- 
ly say  a  word  or  two,  but  in  the  mean- 
time taking  it  for  granted  that  he  was 
an  independent,  and  taking  it  for  grant- 
ed that  he  was  ready  to  give  support, 
sometimes  to  the  one  party  and  some- 
times to  the  other,  my  Lords,  the  grav- 
aman  of  my  charge  was  that  under  that 
letter,  and  as  a  part  of  the  purchase 
price,  he  was  to  cease  to  be  independ- 
ent, and  he  was  to  give  a  support  to  the 
Government  on  those  occasions,  when 
such  report  was  crucial,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  the  sustaining  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

A  very  noted  statesman,  in  answer 
to  one  who  said  to  him,  I  purpose  to 
give  you  a  support  in  measures  that  I 
think  in  the  interests  of  the  country, 
was  simply  answered,  "I  do  not  give 
you  a  blank  for  that,  and  man  is  bound 
to  do  that,  but  what  I  do  want  you  to 
do  is  to  give  me  a  vote  when  there  is  a 
want  of  confidence,  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  occasion  on  which  it  may  arise, 
that  is  what  I  consider  to  be  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Government." 

Now,  my  Lords,  the  essence  of  this 
letter  is,  therefore,  upon  all  questions 
considered  by  you  as  a  vote  upon  all 
questions  of  want  of  confidence,  you 
may  rest  assured  I  will  give  you,  in  my 
discretion,  my  hearty  co-operation,  sup- 
port and  vote.  No  longer  an  independ- 
ent member,  no  longer  one  that  is  go- 
ing to  consider  the  measures  and  not 
the  Government,  but  one  that  is  bound 
by  the  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  where- 
by he  has  to  sustain,  no  matter  what 
the  action  may  be,  wherever 
there  is  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence, 
he  has  to  come  to  the  rescue;  and  I  am 
to  be  treated  as  if  I  had  been  elected 


to  support  your  Government,  I  am  a 
supporter  of  your  Government,  I  am 
supporting  it.  to  the  very  end,  by  my 
vote  you  shall  stand,  by  my  vote  you 
shall  never  be  defeated,  wherever  there 
is  a  want  of  confidence,  that  is,  when- 
ever my  vote  is  needed,  my  independ- 
ence is  to  be  sunk,  Manitoulin  is  to  go, 
measures  are  not  to  be  considered,  but 
I  am  there,  bound  to  give  you  the 
vote.  That  is  the  change  that  letter 
made.  That  was  the  whole  turning 
point  in  it.  I  do  not'  go  further  over 
the  letter.  I  do  not  elaborate  the  de- 
tails of  it,  but  there  are  three  matters 
that  stand  out  there.  First,  just  what 
the  Government  wanted.  I  have  de- 
cided to  give  you  my  support.  Second- 
ly, just  what  Mr.  Gamey  desired.  I  will 
be  considered  and  treated  as  if  I  had 
been  elected  to  support  your  Govern- 
ment, and  no  man  that  is  elected  to 
support  the  Government  is  going  to 
be  ousted  by  an  election  petition  or 
otherwise, 'and,  therefore,  that  is. in- 
volved in  it,  and  the  extent  of  my  vote 
will  be  so  absolute,  that  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  occasion  that  calls  upon  me 
to  give  the  vote,  upon  all  questions  of 
want  of  confidence,  then  I  am  to  stand 
by  you.  That  is  the  position  which  the 
Government  desired  to  place  him  in, 
and  that  is  the  position  in  which  he 
places  himself. 

My  Lords,  how  different  was  that  ? 
Pie  ceased  to  be  independent,  he  binds 
himself  on  every  vote  of  confidence  to 
support;  he  ceased  to  be  the  Conserva- 
tive member,  which  involved  absolutely 
the  dismissal  of  the  petition;  he  was  to 
get  the  patronage  in  addition.  A  com- 
plete change  from  the  vague  rumors 
which  had  been  circulating  round.  The 
free,  independent  member  is  bound  to 
sustain  the  Government. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  crux  of 
the  whole  matter,  the  turning  point, 
an  entirely  different  status,  and  the 
question  is.  by  what  means  was  that 
transformation    brought    to   pass  ? 

So  far,  my  Lords,  upon  that  ques- 
tion, while  as  I  say  I  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment admit  that  there  was  any  position 
of  independence,  yet  taking  that  for 
granted,  how  did  Mr.  Gamey  stand  un- 
til the  ioth  of  September,  and  how  did 
he   stand   afterwards  ? 

My  learned  friend  says  Manitoulin 
has  to  look  to  the  Government  for  its 
roads  and  bridges.  Every  constituency 
has  to  look  to  the  Government  for  its 
bonuses,  and  for  its  subsidies,  and  if 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  one  class  it  is  a 
matter  of  another.  It  did  not  stand 
in  any  position  different  from  those 
which  come  in,  although  there  may  be 
bridges  and  roads  in  the  one  part, 
coming  in  for  railways  and  the  like  ifl 
the  other.  All  constituences  in  thnt 
respect  are  at  the  beck  of  the  Govern- 
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Then  my  learned  friend  said  that  the 
position  of  Manitoulin  was  shown  by 
certain  evidence  w'hich  he  produces. 
My  Lords,  I  am  not  going  to  repeat 
what  I  said.  I  only  suggest,  that  one 
could  scarcely  have  a  stronger  case, 
from  what  I  have  stated,  to  base  the 
conclusion,  that  he  absolutely  was  a 
Conservative,  brought  out  a  Conserva- 
tive, in  his  profession  a  Conservative, 
elected  a  Conservative,  proceeded 
against  because  he  was  a  Conservative, 
and,  my  Lords,  these  rumors  having 
been  circulated,  brought  into  existence, 
very  possibly  as  I  have  stated,  by  the 
fear  of  the  election  protest,  showed 
him  to  be  a  person,  from  the  7th  Aug- 
ust up  to  the  10th  September,  of  whom, 
advantage  could  be  taken  of  his  needs, 
and  because  of  that  reason,  could  be 
operated  upon.  That  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  chief  force  of  the  position  of  Mr. 
Gamey  prior  to  the  10th  September. 
These  reports  circulated  showed  mater- 
ial .which  might  be  operated  upon.  The 
question  was,  as  I  said,  that  being  so. 
was  this  opportunity  spurned  by  those 
who  needed  this  vote,  or  did  they  meet 
and  enter  into  an  arrangement,  the  one 
buy,  and  the  other  sell  ? 

I  will  refer,  my  Lords,  to  the  evi- 
dence of  one  person,  only,  because  my 
learned  friend  emphasized  that,  and 
said  specially,  this  is  uncontradicted. 
I  say  I  only  refer  to  the  one,  because, 
my  Lords,  you  will  find  in  all  of  this 
Manitoulin  evidence,  that  although  in 
the  examination  there  may  be  certain 
statements  that  are  made  which  seemed 
to  tend  strongly  in  one  way,  upon  the 
cross-examination  they  utterly  disap- 
pear. 

T  take  the  evidence,  page 
1750,  my  Lord,  of  volume  5, 
my  learned  friend  having  read 
from  1742  to  1749,  saying  it  is  uncon- 
tradicted. My  Lords,  what  light  does 
page  1750  throw  upon  that  ?  "Did  he 
say  that  if  he  was  returned  he  would 
support  good  measures  that  might  be 
proposed  by  either  party  ?  A. — Well 
yes.  Q. — That  was  the  burden  of 
what  he  conveyed  to  you.  that  he  would 
supporl  good  measures, that  is.he  would 
be   sufficiently   independent   to   support 

g 1    measures   no    matter  which    side 

might  propose  them  ?  A. — Yes.  Q. — 
And  that  was  the  purpose  of  the  whole 
conversation  ?  A. — Yes.  sir.  Q. — 
And  he  led  you  to  believe  he  was  ^till 
a  Conservative  ?  A. — Yes.  Q. — And 
that  if  returned  he  would  vote  against 
the  Ross  Government  ?  A. — Yes,  sir. 
Q. — And  you  knew  he  had  been  de- 
nouncing the  policy  of  the  Ross  Gov- 
ernment ?  A. — Yes.  Q. — So  that  he 
did  not  make  any  converts  in  vour 
place  ?  A.— No." 

Now,    my    Lords,    T    may    fairly    take 
that  as  I  did  in   opening,  and  only  re- 


extracts  from,  as  showing  what  is  the 
result  of  the  whole  of  this  Manitoulin 
evidence  that  was  presented  by  my 
learned  friend. 

Nothing  more  than  that.  Good  mea- 
sures. Opposing  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment, but  supporting  good  measures, 
and  still  presenting  himself  as,  and 
claiming  to  be  treated  as  a  Conserva- 
tive. 

Then,  my  Lords,  I  might  refer,  with- 
out reading  any  part  of  it,  because  I 
think  there  was  only  John  Scott's  evi- 
dence, just  in  the  same  way,  who  deals 
with  the  matter. 

Dr.  Arthur's  evidence  is  said  to  be 
significant,  but  your  Lordships  will  be 
good  enough  to  look  at  pages  2289  and 
2302.  And,  your  Lordships  will  be 
good  enough  in  the  evidence  of  James 
Conmee  to  look  at  pages  2648-9,  2659, 
2668-69  and  2671-73  and  76. 

I  refer  very  specially  to  that,  be- 
cause while  Mr.  Conmee  admits  that 
he  is  a  thick  and  thin  supporter  of  the 
Government,  he  says  why,  I  should  do 
just  What  Mr.  Gamey  said  he  was  go- 
iug  to  do, I  will  support  good  measures, 
no  matter  whence  they  come  from. 
That  was  his  position  at  this  period  of 
time.  It  does  not  make  me  a  Conser- 
vative because  I  am  going  to  support 
good  measures.  I  am  going  to  do  just 
what  you  were  doing.  I  do  not  repeat 
that.  That  is  before  the  court.  That 
is  what  Mr.  Conmee  and  Mr.  Gamey 
were  chiefly  anxious  to  get,  not  only 
the  smelter,  but  some  improvement  up 
there  which  they  thought  would  be  to 
the  benefit  of  the  country,  and  no 
doubt,  my  Lords,  with  that  result  which 
should  follow,  and  almost  always  does 
follow,  a  certain  position  in  the  com- 
munity, in  case  of  further  election,  by 
having  done  something  which  every- 
body says  has  been  a  great  benefit  to 
this  part  of  the  country.  So  that  up 
to  this  time  we  have  Mr.  Gamey  a  Con- 
servative, and  Mr.  Conmee  a  strong 
Reformer,  each  pursuing  the  same 
course.  talking  together.  and 
possibly  that  exaggeration,  which  un- 
fortunately the  infirmity  of  memory,  or 
the  desire  to  strengthen  a  case,  possibly 
Mr.  Conmee  may  have  presented  more 
strongly  than  he  otherwise  would. 

The  Chancellor — If  you  wish.  Mr. 
Blake,  we  would  prefer  to  go  on  con- 
tinuously. 

Mr.  Blake — Oh,  yes.  my  Lord,  if  your 
Lordships  will  be  good  enough,  unless 
it  is  inconvenient. 

The  Chancellor — No.  we  would  prefer 
that. 

Mr  Blake — It  would  be  much  more 
convenient  to  me.  Thank  you.  mv 
Lords. 

Now.  I  say.  after  glancing  at  that 
evidence,  and  -your  Lordships  have 
stated  that,  of  course,  the  evidence 
would  be    read,   tl 
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indicate  the  portions  that  seemed  to  me 
to  be  turning  points,  as  1  did  in  the  case 
of  the  person  whose  evidence  I  read,  1 
ask  your  Lordships  to  be  kind  enough 
to  note  these  witnesses  who  are  the  six 
that  denied  the  statements  quoted  by 
my  learned  friend,  and  1  give  them  tor 
that  reason.  These  are  in  volume  7, 
my  Lords,  John  W.  Kinney,  2797  and 
98,  Samuel  Kinney,  2894,  Thomas  Ellis 
2804.  William  Vincer  2878-9.  William 
H.  Clark,  2889  and  90,  and  in  volume  8, 
my  Lords,  Laughlin  Galbraith,  30O1-2. 
Tue  last  witness  I  refer  to  because  he 
is  the  witness,  as  your  Lordships  will 
remember,  who  stated  that  Mr.  William 
J.  Berry  was' not  present  at  the  meet- 
ing at  all. 

I  scarcely  say  a  word,  my  Lords, 
upon  the  statement  made  at  the  Walker 
House  by — I  have  forgotten  the  title, 
but  some  high  Maccabee 

The  Chancellor — We  will  waive  that. 

Mr.  Blake — If  it  is  not  considered  an 
insult  to  him.  The  most  important 
tlimg  connected  with  it  was#  looking 
out  for  a  situation,  and  giving  that  little 
tone  to  evidence  is  not  unusually  found 
in  a  person  desirous  of  being  a  pen- 
sioner on  the  bounty  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  all  that  amounted  to,  if  it 
happened  at  all,  was  very,  very  slight. 
It  was  the  first  week  in  September,  and 
without  elaborating  it  at  all,  I  simply 
desire  that  the  court  will,  in  regard  to 
this,  as  I  will  ask  in  another  matter, 
bear  in  mind  that  on  this  occasion  the 
protest  was  bulking  up  large,  it  was 
pressing,  a  means  of  getting  out  of  it, 
this  that  was  circling,  and  Mr.  Gamey 
may  have  thought  the  most  likely  way 
of  being  able  to  see  how  far  these  peo- 
ple will  go,  will  be  to  put  their  hands 
upon  me,  who  am  independent,  and  see 
if  they  will  really  try  to  clinch  me  as  a 
Government  supporter.  Now,  that  must 
be  brought  about  in  some  legitimate 
way,  and  the  easiest  way  to  do  it  is  to 
circulate  this  information,  that  Gamey 
is  saying  this,  and  Gamey  is  saying 
that,  and  Gamey  is  saying  the  other, 
and  whoever  is  the  agent,  that  is  sup- 
posed to  do  this  class  of  work,  let  him 
touch  me,  and  then  I  will  see  whether 
there  is  truth  in  the  report  that  these 
men  are  immaculate;  or  that  they  are 
corrupt;  I  will  bring  them  to  the  good 
test,  "By  their  fruits  I  shall  know 
them."  If  they  say,  "Get  you  hence, 
Gamey,"  then  I  may  say  possibly  they 
are  not  a  follower  of  darkness,  but  if 
they  say,  Gamey,  come  here,  and  open 
their  arms  to  me,  I  will  say,  "Their 
deeds  show  what  they  are." 

Now,  at  most,  as  presented  by  my 
learned  friend,  does  it  not  simply 
amount  to  that  ? 
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argue  that  way,  in  Mr.  Gamey'.-.  place. 
if  you  could  put  yourself  there  ? 

Mr.  Blake — Yes,  my  Lord,  but  I  am 
afraid  I  would  not  even  foj  all  the 
patronage  of  Manitoulin,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Province  thrown  in. 

The  Chancellor— You  are  doing  the 
best  you  can  for  him.  You  are  putting 
it  most  forcibly,  giving  him  credit  for 
the  most  excellent  intentions. 

Mr.  Blake— And  your  Lordship^  will 
pardon  me.  I  never  met  any  person  ye: 
that  was  absolutely  unselfish.  There- 
fore, my  Lords,  I  "do  not  think  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  throw  in  a  little  bit 
of  self.  Your  Lordships  will  see  that, 
of  course,  if  he  could  get  the  kudos  of 
the  patronage,  and  all  that,  in  Mani- 
toulin, he  could  accomplish  great 
things. 

The  Chancellor— Oh,  yes,  work  a 
great  deal  of  good  for  him. 

Mr.  Blake— And,  although  one  is  as- 
tonished here,  I  remember  in  more 
than  one  election  trial  the  immense  im- 
portance that  was  given  even  to  the 
position  of  a  lockkeeper  on  the  W  el- 
land  Canal,  or  any  little  thing  of  that 
kind,  and  I  remember,  indeed,  in  the 
very  celebrated  Welland  case,  that  one 
of  the  witnesses  said  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Reformers  and  the  Conserva- 
tives is,  the  Reformers  go  in  for 
money,  we  have  to  pay  them,  but  the 
Conservatives  go  in  for  office,  a  lock- 
keeper's  place  will  get  a  whole  locality. 
So  that  here,  being  able  to  give  these 
positions,  immediately  gave  him  a  sta- 
tus in  the  community.  And  the  two 
things  were  to  be  effected.  There 
would  be  a  crowning  of  Mr.  Gamey. 
my  Lords,  it  may  be,  if  there  was  some 
denouement  which  showed  he  had 
been  successful  in  what  he  was  under- 
taking. 

But  all  of  this  I  am  touching  upon 
now,  and  merely  touching  upon,  is  to 
show  the  position  that  a  person,  as  an 
independent  supporter,  might  take,  and 
from  the  hopes  that  he  might  reason- 
ably have,  for  thus  presenting  himselt, 
although  he  may  have  been  as  strong  a 
Conservative  as  the  leader  of  that  party 
himself. 

Then,  my  Lords,  just  one  starting 
point  there,  is,  that  after  the  14th  July 
$  think  fairly  everything  that  is  said  or 
done,  must  be  looked  at  in  the  light  of 
the  protest.  I  think  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely unfair,  looking  at  the  position 
which  .was  assumed,  that  Mr.  Gamey 
would  be  unseated  and  disqualified;  that 
that  is  a  most  important  item;  you  can- 
not eliminate  that.  All  that  was  said  or 
done,  prima  facie  to  him,  a  man  for  the 
first  time  entering  into  political  life,  un- 
able to  pay  the  expense  of  a  protest, 
was  to  insure  some  such  arrangement 
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ing  his  seat  should  be  removed,  and 
that  he  should  be  a  member  of  the 
House.  What  he  did,  what  he  said,  all 
this  circulated  around  that  which  was 
his  great  thought. 

Then,  I  think  it  is  very  fair  to  say 
that  he  may  have  been  prepared  to  go 
to  a  certain  length  as  an  independent, 
and  that  not  suiting  the  Government 
books  at  all,  what  power  was  it  that 
drew  him  up  to  the  position  of  not  in- 
dependent, but  a  supporter  ? 

My  Lords,  I  make  a  remark  here, 
and  I  regret  it,  and  I  do  not  know  upon 
what  my  learned  friend  based  it,  that 
he  should  have  thought  I  said  anything 
to  the  disparagement  of  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth.  I  was  not  conscious  of  doing 
so. 

The  Chief  Justice— I  did  not  so  un- 
derstand Mr,  Johnston. 

Mr.  Johnston— Oh,  no.  Let  that  be 
quite  clear. 

Mr.  Blake— I  regretted  that  more 
than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Johnston — My  learned  friend 
must  quite  have  misunderstood  me. 

The  Chief  Justice— I  did  not  so_  un- 
derstand anything  Mr.  Johnston  said. 

Mr.  Johnston — If  anything  of  that 
kind  appears  by  implication  or  other- 
wise in  any  statement  that  I  made,  I 
ask  the  reporter  to  cancel  it  at  once, 
because  it  was  as  far  from  my  thoughts 
as  it  was  from  yours. 

Mr.  Blake — Thank  you. 

The  Chancellor — I  think  every  refer- 
ence made  to  Mr.  Aylesworth  by  Mr. 
Blake  has  been  in  commendation,  ac- 
cepting his  evidence,  and  basing  the  ar- 
gument upon  it,  that  you  had  a  solid 
foundation  to  work  on  in  his  evidence. 

Mr.  Blake — Quite  so.  But  there  was 
some  statement  made  yesterday. 

The  Chancellor — I  think  that  rather 
related  to  Mr.  Grant,  as  I  remember  it. 
However,  it  is  all  explained  now. 

Mr.  Blake — That  is  past,  but  would 
your  Lordships  be  good  enough  to 
note  in  Mr.  Aylesworth's  evidence,  page 
680,  line  19.  that  Mr.  Aylesworth  must 
have  known  the  contents  of  that  letter. 
There  was  a  question  raised  yesterday 
as  to  whether  he  knew  the  contents  of 
the  letter. 

The  Chief  Justice — I  do  not  think  he 
would  have  been  quite  human  if  he  had 
not  read  that  letter.  He  was  under  no 
obligation  not  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Blake — And  he  would  not  have 
known  how  to  deal  with  him  when  he 
came  in.  He  again  repeated,  "I  said 
would  you  nut  in  writing.  He  said 
certainly.  Well.  I  said,  I  have  a  let- 
ter here.  A  letter  what  ?  To  answer 
this  purpose.  Tf  you  are  willing  to 
sign  this  letter,  then  there  is  no  rea- 
son in  the  world  why  I  should  not  act 
for  you  in  this  petition,  if  you  want 
m 0   in   any  .  wav 


Mr.  Aylesworth  would  not  have 
known  what  to  have  said,  and  could  not 
have  said  that  unless  he  had  read  the 
letter,  my  Lords,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
clear,  and  I  thought  from  that  state- 
ment, until  my  learned  friend  question- 
ed it  yesterday,  that  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  he  must  have  read  the  let- 
ter, that  he  knew  the  contents  oi  the 
letter,  and  all  that  flows  from  that. 

Mr.  Johnston — Or  from  the  conver- 
sation the  day  before. 

Mr.  Blake — I  do  not  re-argue  that 
question.  I  only  want,  as  shortly  as 
I  can,  to  answer  my  learned  friend, 
how  that  letter  came  into  existence, 
and  simply  stating,  that  I  submit  to 
the  court,  that  nothing  that  has  been 
presented  can  possibly  shake  that 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  incontra- 
vertible,  that  Mr.  Stratton  brought 
that  letter  into  existence,  but  that  let- 
ter thus  brought  into  existence  was 
one  which  he  thought  would  answer 
his  purpose,  that  he  brought  it  down 
to  Mr.  Aylesworth,  and  that  that  let- 
ter was  presented  through  that  in- 
strumentality to  Mr.  Gamey,  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  letter,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  the  letter,  and  that,  together 
with  the  statement,  and  I  ask  an- 
other reference  there,  because  it  is  a 
circumstance  which  supports  and  sus- 
tains us,  that  the  figures  that  were 
mentioned  there  were  from  three  to 
four  thousand  dollars.  I  am  not  now 
going  into  the  minutia  of  the  transac- 
tion, but  the  sum  of  money  that  was 
mentioned  is  important.  That  is,  my 
Lords,  at  page  683,  line  23.  I  repeat 
it  for  two  reasons,  first,  there  was  the 
sum  of  money,  and  also,  to  show  that 
at  that  period  of  time  money  was  in 
the  air,  money  was  wanted,  that  was 
the  demand,  in  addition  to  what  was 
feiven  by  that  letter. 

Then,  my  Lords,  of  course,  my  learn- 
ed friend  has  been  asked  several  times, 
1  need  not  go  into  that,  asked  by  the 
court,  what  worked  that  change  ? 
Money  was  wanted  at  a  certain  hour, 
and  the  letter  is  taken  away.  What 
worked  that  change  ?  Money  is 
found.  Something  that  was  needed  is 
given.  It  is  given  to  a  man  who 
wanted  it.  It  is  given  by  a  man  that 
said  I  want  three  or  four  thousand  dol- 
lars. It  is  given  by  the  man  who 
would  not  give  that  unless  he  were 
paid.  We  have  that  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly up  to  that  point.  My  learn- 
ed friend  says  there  is  no  corrobor- 
ation. No  corroboration  ?  A  man 
says,  I  want  your  vote,  the  other  said, 
I  do  not  want  this  election  petition, 
and  I  want  the  patronage,  and  I  want 
money.  Go  down  to  the  solicitor  of 
the  Government,  as  Mr.  Aylesworth 
calls  himself,  and  is  called  by  Mr. 
Stratton,  go  down  to  him.  He  goes 
down  to  iiim.  The  money  is  men- 
tioned.      The    transaction   is   not   car- 
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Aylesworth  could  not  have  understood 
that,  because  he  did  not  read  the  let- 
ter. He  saw  it  in  a  minute.  How 
did  that  letter  get  into  the  hands  of 
the  Government  ?  Money  is  found. 
Money  is  deposited.  Money  comes. 
There  was  only  one  man  that  was  in- 
terested in  giving  the  money.  That 
is  the  man  who  wanted  that  seat.  And, 
it  was  at  the  time  that  he  got  the 
price  that  he  handed  over  the  consid- 
eration. My  Lords,  it  is  not  going 
to  be  determined  upon  the  oth,  the 
ioth,  or  the  nth,  and  it  is  not  going 
to  be  upon  the  absolute  oath  of^any 
person.  It  is  not  going  to  be  upon 
the  not  calling  of  Mr.  Coffee,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  with  Mr.  Stratton, 
and  if  he  were  there  could  have  cor- 
roborated that  he  was  there  until  I 
o'clock.  But,  this  is  incontrovertible, 
that  there  were  plenty  of  opportunities, 
plenty  of  leaks,  plenty  of  time,  plenty 
of  places  during  that  period  of  time 
when  that  could  have  been  lone.  The 
consideration  passed,  the  bill  of  sale 
was  handed  over,  and  Mr.  Gamey  says 
all  the  terms  were  complied  with,  the 
principal  one  of  which  was  the  money, 
because  I  wanted  the  evidence  of  it. 
That  came,  that  was  deposited  in  the 
bank,  and  as  to  that  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever.  No  corroboration  ?  What 
more  corroboration  does  one  want  ? 
Independently  of  the  oath  of  Mr. 
Gamey.  And,  your  Lordships  will  un- 
derstand that  I  have  all  through  this 
sought  to  present  that  as  fairly  as  I 
could.  Large  matters  in  which  there 
is  corroboration.  All  along  the  line 
there  is  corroboration.  And,  the  cor- 
roboration given,  piece  by  piece,  by 
witnesses  who  followed  Mr.  Gamey, 
not  the  case  of  these  witnesses  being 
put  in  first,  and  Mr.  Gamey  making  his 
story  by  piecing  together  what  these 
witnesses  have  said. 

Then,  my  Lords,  I  give  your 
Lordships  a  reference,  if  you 
please,  to  the  Bellwood  letter.  Very 
unfair  I  think  to  use  that  against  us. 
The  date  of  the  Bellwood  letter  is  the 
ioth  February.  1903.  and  if  your  Lord- 
ships would  look  at  pages  439  and  451 
you  will  see  the  remark.  "I  did  not 
authorize  that.  I  said  distinctly  I  did 
not  authorize  that,  and  yet  1  do  not 
say  it  is  absolutely  untrue.  There 
may  be  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in 
that."  I  think  his  Lordship  the 
Chancellor    referred   to    that. 

Mr.  Johnston— That  is  The  Conser- 
vator extract  ? 

Mr.  Blake— No,  my  Lord.  That  is 
the  Bellwood  letter. 

The  Chief  Justice— That  is  The  Con- 
servator ? 

Mr.   Blake— Oh4  yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Chancellor— He  wrote  the  Bell- 
wood letter,  but  this  is  the  interview 
the  editor  put  in  the  paper,  that  that 
you  are  reading  the  reference  to; 


that  note.  We  must  take  for  granted 
apologies  were  now  needed,  and  what 
does  it  amount  to  ?  A  convention  to 
keep  quiet,  and  he  had  then  signed — 
the  most  material  point  connected  with 
it  is  that  he  had  then  signed  this  let- 
ter uf  the  ioth  September,  and  the 
subsequent  letter,  and  he  was  then 
receiving    the   consideration   for    it. 

I  do  not  say  anything  more,  my 
Lords,  upon  the  statement  of  my 
learned  friend  that  he  got  no  patron- 
age, except  earnestly  asking  your 
Lordships  to  read  the  letters  that  fol- 
lowed from  this  very  month  of  Septem- 
ber on,  which  I  have  given  to  your 
Lordships  in  my  opening,  and  to  ask 
your  Lordships  there  to  see  that  there 
was  not  a  single  request  that  Mr. 
Gamey  made  that  was  refused. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
everything  that  he  asked  for 
was  granted,  but  that  they  kept 
him  on  with  the  correspond- 
ence, and  that  he  was  handed 
over  from  the  one  office  to  the  other, 
and  on  every  occasion  it  was  consider 
ation  to  be  given.  We  will  see  what  we 
can  do,  and  the  absolute  statement  of 
Mr.  Stratton,  "I  will  see  this  is  done," 
"I  mvself  will  see  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment." 

Now,  I  iust  ask  your  Lordships  to  be 
good  enough  not  to  let  any  remissness 
on  my  part  be  an  occasion  of  not  set- 
ting out  what  I  maintain  to  be  the  case, 
that  from  that  time,  in  September, 
everything  that  Mr.  Gamey  asked  for 
received  consideration,  that  Mr.  Gamey 
wa3  handed  over  from  the  one  depart- 
ment to  the  other,  that  Mr.  Gamey  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  considera- 
tion; that,  whether  it  was  in  Mr.  Latch- 
ford's  department  or  in  any  other  de- 
partment, he  was  the  man  who  was 
spokesman  for  Manitoulin,  and  their 
part  of  the  bargain  was  being  car- 
ried out.  In  regard  to  the  License 
Commissioners,  and  the  inspector, 
your  Lordships  will  also  find  that  it  was 
Mr.  Gamey  who  said  that  he  did  not 
want  to  send  those  names  down.  It 
was  not  because  the  Department 
would  not  in  the  first  instance  make 
the  appointment,  but  that  when  he 
was  coming  down  to  the  House,  as  the 
appointments  need  not  be  made  until 
April,  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  see 
and  discuss  it,  but  never  a  word  said, 
what  have  we  to  do  with  you,  we  are 
not  going  to  give  you  the  patronage, 
this  is  none  of  your  business.  Not  at 
all.  Kept  alive  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  I  not  only  ask  the  grav- 
est consideration  of  the  Commission- 
ers upon  that,  but  I  want  to  show  that 
at  that  time  that  absolute  bargain  was 
made,  the  reflex  light  cast  by 
the  transactions  that  took  place 
after  the  ioth  April,  the 
intimacv  that  then  sprang  up,  the  light 
in  which  the  one  treated  the  other,  and  
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All  that  shows  that  there  was  an 
existing  bargain,  and  that  that  bargain 
was  known  to  every  member,  because 
every  member  had  to  do  with  Mr. 
Gamey. 

Then,  my  learned  friend  dealt  with 
the  interview;  with  Mr.  Boland:  and 
so  on;  with  the  letter  not  delivered,  but 
produced  by  the   Premier. 

I  may  just  say  this  once  and  for  all. 
My  learned  friend  says,  very  cavalierly, 
all  these  witnesses  were  ready  to  be 
called.  My  Lords,  they  could  have  come 
in  at  any  time.  There  was  nothing  to 
prevent  it.  And,  I  am  sure  we  should 
have  been  pleased  if  the  Premier  could 
throw  any  light  upon  the  question 
"How  did  you  get  that  letter  ?"  How 
did  you  get  that  letter  ?  Why  did  you 
keep  the  letter  ?  Did  not  the  letter  give 
you  a  lot  of  information  ?  Did  not 
you  there  as  Premier  of  the 
Province,  have  the  letter  di- 
rected to  you  through  some 
instrumentality,  making  this  bargain  ? 
That  must  have  been  received  about 
that  date,  and  is  in  his  pigeon  hole 
until  March.  Coupled  with  this,  my 
Lords,  that  Mr.  Stratton  admits  that 
he  did  tell  every  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  position  that  Mr.  Gamey 
was  taking,  and  there  follows  upon 
that  information  this  letter  which  the 
head  of  the  Government  has. 

Certainly,  if  there  was  anything,  to 
my  mind,  that  needed  explanation,  it 
would  be  such  a  matter  as  that,  unless 
we  are  to  say  why  I  do  not  deny  it, 
I  had  the  talk  with  Mr.  Stratton,  he 
did  tell  me  about  it,  that  letter 
was  received,  I  put  it  away  safely  to 
use  it.  to  see  that  bargain  was  kept, 
I  trafficked  with  him  in  it,  no  doubt 
about  it,  there  is  the  evidence,  I  can- 
not controvert  it.  One  would  have 
thought  that  with  the  knowledge  given 
by  Mr.  Stratton,  that  the  answer  would 
at  once  have  been,  to  Mr.  Gamey,  take 
your  letter  away,  I  am  not  going  to 
touch  pitch,  remove  it,  there  it  is,  I 
have  kept  a  copy  of  it,  but  there  is 
your  letter  and  never  write  me  an- 
other such  as  that,  I  am  not  in  for 
what  that  letter  shows,  buying  seats; 
T  am  outside  of  that. 

Do  your  Lordships  believe  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Stratton.  that  with  one 
vote  from  August  until  October,  which 
would  disappear  the  moment  a  speak- 
er was  appointed — do  your  Lordships 
believe  that  he  felt  quite  sure  ?  There 
was  only  the  one  way  of  his  feeling 
sure,  and  that  was  influencing  people 
to  come  and  join  his  party.  If  he  was 
not  sure,  then  it  was  because  he  was 
sure  that  the  means  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  use  .would  be  effective.  He 
must  have  known,  and  he  must  have 
felt,   and  he   must   have   been   interest- 


ed. All  that  has  taken  place  shows  it. 
His  oath  cannot  be  taken  against  that. 
Then,  my  Lords,  in  essence,  I  say, 
therefore,  at  that  time  they  all  agree. 
The  agreement  could  not  be  read  oth- 
erwise than  I  have  read  it,  otherwise 
than  Mr.  Aylesworth  read  it. 

And  I  ask  a  reference  to  Mr. 
Grant's  evidence  at  pages  1043  and 
1044.  showing  the  knowledge  that  he 
had.  That  letter,  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances that  surrounds  it,  would 
enable  that  court  to  give  credence  to 
the  absolute  statement  of  Mr.  Gamey. 
and  to  say  that  letter  was  procured 
by  the  means  that  were  alleged. 

There  was  a  reference  made,  my 
Lords,  to  an  exhibit  of  the  27th  Oc- 
tober. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  That  is  the  copy  of 
the  letter  of  the  10th  September.  That 
is  the  one  sent  from  Gore  Bay  on 
the  27th  October,  just  a  copy. 

Mr.  Blake  :  There  was  an  altera- 
tion in  it. 

The  Chancellor  :  He  altered  it.     It 
was  altered  and  then  transmitted. 
Mr.  Blake  :     Yes,  my  Lord. 
The  Chancellor  :     It  is  just  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  10th,  with  some  additions. 
Mr.    Blak  .•  :      Then    I    say    nothing 
about  it.     1  f  they  can   get  one  vote, 
then  he  is   to   carry  that  out  on   the 
meeting  of  the  House. 

I  would  Dnly  say  to  your  Lordships 
what  no  loubt  you  will  not  forget, 
that  the  »e  three  letters,  or 
those  t1  to  letters,  the  first 
one  esr  ecially,  was  one  which 
it  was  in  possible  to  publish.  And  in 
regard  tf  the  letter  of  the  27th  Octo 
ber.  I  a  k  your  Lordships  especially 
to  reme»  iber  the  fact  connected  with 
that,  a.'  that  circumstance  strongly 
sustain.'  Mr.  Gamey's  story,  and  that 
is,  it  w  -.s  taken  from  the  pigeon-hole 
with  tr  e  envelope  attached  to  it  to 
carry  c  <:t  just  what  Mr.  Gamey  nan 
stated  1  lat  it  was  to  show,  that  at  a 
period  f  jbsequent  to  the  date  at  which 
there  v  as  the  public  dismissal  of  the 
petitioi  .  this  had  been  sent  down.  It 
is  pecu  iar  that  the  letter  is  here  in 
court,  f  inned  to  the  envelope  sustain- 
ing tha  position  presented  by  Mr. 
Gamey. 

That  lid  not  strike  me.  perhaps  T 
was  getting  dull,  my  lords,  with  being 
SO  long  in  this  atmosphere,  but  my 
learned  -riend  laid  a  great  deal  of 
stress  u)  on  the  fact  that  this  letter 
was  sign'  d  by  the  son  instead  of  sign- 
ed by  tli-  father.  But,  the  father  did 
not  alter  he  letter  after  the  son  had 
signed  it.  And  he  did  not  SttggSSt 
thai  it  sho  ild  be  altered  after  it  was 
signed.  Ai. d.  it  did  not  strike  tne, 
therefore,  as  being  such  a  peculiar  sin 
as  some  of  tSose  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing, my  L  )rds.  
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I  would  ask  your  Lordships  also 
to  note  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Stratton, 
pages  2,532  and  2,570  of  vol.  7  ;  utter- 
ly unable  to  explain  about  this  letter 
or  anything  connected  with  how  it 
came,  and  the  like. 

Then,  my  Lords,  my  learned  friend 
laid  emphasis  upon  this.     Why,  if  Mr. 

Gamey's  story  is  correct,  did 3  noi 

get  the  interview  prior  to  the  13th 
January,  my  Lords.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  my  learned  friend  laid  stress 
upon  that.  The  answer  i.c  apparent. 
They  did  not  at  that  period  of  time 
think  that  Mr.  Gamey  would  go  as 
he  did  on  the  platform  and  speak. 
The  danger  was  not  there.  There 
was  no  necessity  to  get  a  letter  for 
an  unknown  danger,  or  an  interview, 
but,  my  Lords,  when  they  had  learned 
on  the  13th  January  that  Mr.  Gamey's 
reading  of  the  bargain  was,  I  am  to 
support  you  in  the  House,  but  I  am 
to  be  a  free  man  until  then,  and  I  am 
to  be  at  liberty  to  speak,  so  that  I  am 
going  to  keep  all  this  matter  going, 
and  to  silence  suspicion  as  much  as 
possible,  when  he  found  that,  then 
the  telegram  of  the  27th  January  is 
sent,  then  they  determined  they 
were  going  to  get  that  in  the  paper 
which  would  prevent  at  the  Centre 
Bruce  and  North  York  elections,  that 
there  would  be  a  word  said  by  Mr. 
Gamey.  And,  as  I  said,  my  lords,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  it.  They  could 
not  use  the  letter  of  the  10th.  They 
could  not  use  the  letter  of  the  27th. 
Absolutely  necessary  to  tone  down 
the  arrangement,  so  that  it  would  not 
be  like  a  boomerang,  coming  back  up- 
on the  Government  on  the  statement, 
why  you  are  buying  supporters,  look 
at  that  letter  of  the  10th  September. 
They  were  warned,  they  took  the  hint, 
they  had  an  interview  prepared  which 
answered  for  the  two  elections  to 
come;  and  they  were  not  taken  in  as 
they  considered  they  were  in  regard 
to   the   other. 

Then  my  learned  friend  states  that 
that  was  a  very  colorless  document, 
The  Globe  interview.  It  created  a 
good  deal  of  noise  at  the  time  for  a 
colorless  document.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  writing  and  speaking  about  it, 
and  the  evidence  shows  what  was 
thought  of  it.  It  was  thought  then  to 
be  a  little  too  strong.  It  was  just 
such  a  paper,  artfully  drawn,  as  going 
just  the  length  that  would  be  suffi- 
cient, would  not  be  going  too  far,  that 
was  what  was  needed,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose that  came  into  existence.  They 
had  the  letters  which  they  could  use, 
as  I  call  it.  the  bill  of  sale,  and  then 
came  this  public  document,  which 
would   be   proclaimed. 

Then,  if  your  Lordships  will  be  good 
enough  to  look  at  Mr.  Frank  Sulli- 
van's evidence,  at  page  1,347  and  1,213. 


I  thought  it  was  perfectly  plain  why 
Mr.  Gamey  did  not  refer  the  matter 
at  an  earlier  period  to  Mr.  Whitney. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  en- 
tangling his  leader  in  a  matter  that  he 
might  turn  around  and  say,  I  can  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this,  you 
are  simply  placing  me  in  a  false  po- 
sition; if  you  choose,  go  on  with  it, 
but  do  not  come  to  me  and  say  any- 
thing about  it.  But,  after  the  inter- 
view was  made  public,  then,  of  course, 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  write,  and  I  ask  your  Lordships 
to  believe  that  those  two  things  were 
brought  into  existence  in  the  same 
way,  that  is,  out  of  Mr.  Stratton's 
brain,  asking  that  there  shall  be  the 
interview,  and  also  that  there  shall  be 
this  letter. 

I  ask  your  Lordships  to  brush  aside 
at  once  the  statement  that  has  been 
referred  to  in  the  pagesv  of  Sullivan's 
evidence,  that  he  asked  Mr.  Gamey  to 
come  all  the  way  down,  not  knowing 
that  he  was  on  the  road,  from  Mani- 
toulin,  in  order  to  discuss  what  he 
threw  in  as  a  Kagawanda  Lake  deal,  in 
respect  of  which  the  people  never  turn- 
ed up,  in  respect  of  which  nothing  was 
done,  but  the  next  day  occupied  in 
getting  this  interview.  The  thing 
stands  so  plainly  out,  my  Lords,  it 
seems  to  be  an  insult  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  commissioners  to  waste 
time   in  discussing  it. 

Then,  as  to  the  date  of  that  appoint- 
ment. I  think  my  learned  friend  was 
correct,  and  that  Mr.  Gamey  came  in 
in  the  morning,  although  it  was  in  the 
afternoon  that  the  appointment  was 
made,  and  I  do  not  know,  and  the  evi- 
dence is  not  clear,  but  that  interview, 
I  should  judge,  had  been  in  existence, 
because  Mr.  Hammond  is  informed  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  going  to  try  to 
get  it,  they  hope  they  will  get  it,  and 
according  to  all  the  evidence  fairly 
read  it  was  to  get  something  that  was 
then  in  existence.  Hoped  that  he 
would  get  it.  Did  not  know  that  he 
would  sign  it.  but  he  hoped  he  would 
get  it.  He  therefore  must  have  had 
that  in  existence  which  he  was  trying 
to   get.   which   emanated  from   him. 

Then,  my  learned  friend  says  it  was 
a  mad  thing  to  buy  Gamey.  Well,  my 
Lords,  "quern  Deus  dult  perdere  prius 
dementit,"  it  may  have  been  a  very 
mad  thing.  We  have  this  result  from 
it.  I  think  it  was  a  mad  thing.  I  do 
not  differ  from  my  learned  friend.  It 
was  a  mad  thing  to  buy  him.  but  the 
question  is.  didn't  he  do  it.  And.  I 
ask  your  Lordships,  to  repudiate  the 
thought  that  Mr.  Stratton  was  then 
cocksure  there  was  no  fear  for  the  rea- 
sons  T   have   assigned. 

My  learned  friend  says  there 
was  no  connection  with  Jones 
and    the    others.       I    am      not     going 
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over  that  again,  my   Lords,  but  I  say, 
so  far  as  Mr.  Jones  was  concerned,  and 
Mr.    Grant    was   concerned,    to    whom 
this  was  mentioned,  and  Mr.   Conmee 
and   Captain   Sullivan   were  not  all  of 
those  clustering  around  Gamey,  all  of 
those  knew  what_his  anxiety  was,  and 
Mr.    Conmee     says    I   told   Mr.    Grant 
about    it.        Was    not    Mr.    Alexander 
Smith  going  around  ?  Having  got  cer- 
tain  benefits    to   the   party   from   him, 
they  wanted  these  other  ones.     Your 
Lordship    is    aware   that    a   letter   was 
written  to  Mr.  Smyth,  the  member,  to 
see   whether   he   would  not   meet   Mr. 
Gamey,   and   go   over   the   question   of 
the  constituency.       All  those  working 
together.      My  Lords,  if  we  wait  in  re- 
gard to  a  matter  of  this  kind  until  six 
or  seven  people  sit  around  a  table  and 
take   hands   and   shake   them   upon   an 
absolutely  specific  arrangement  that  is 
to  be  made,  we  will  never  be  able  to 
unearth  these  matters,  but  we  find  here 
that  all  these  people  had  the  one  ob- 
ject, of  strengthening  the  Government. 
Mr.    Stratton   had   the   one   object,    of 
strengthening    the    Government,      and 
that  they  all  cluster  around  Gamey,  the 
man    that    they   all    thought    could    be 
affected,  and  set  to  work  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  it.      Then  they  will  say, 
we    do    not    know    anything   about    it. 
They  all  had  to  do  with  it,  my  Lords. 
I    submit   that   is   the   only   conclusion 
that  can  be  arrived  at. 

Then,  my  Lords,  I  am  not  going  to 
deal  with  the  piano   story.       It  is  be- 
fore the  court.       I  do  not  know  how 
the  court  can  cast  aside  the  evidence  of 
these  three  men,  but  I  maintain  this, 
that  your  Lordships,  taking  that  state- 
ment,  you   find   one   of   the   strongest 
matters  of  corroboration   in   favor   of 
Mr.  Gamey  that  can  be  presented,  and 
you   find   an   absolute  negation   of  the 
story  of  Mr.  Sullivan.       From  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  it  there  was,  my 
Lords,   this   element   to   be   introduced 
into   it.       Mr.    Gamey   was   playing   a 
most    difficult    game,    I    admit.        Mr. 
Gamey  was  there  to  try  and  draw  out. 
in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses,  or 
when  these  three  witnesses  were  there, 
statements  from  Mr.  Sullivan.      It  had 
to  be  peculiarly  done.  But,  what  strikes 
one  as  strong  is  :  no  contradiction,  but 
this  question  of  the  money  was  men- 
tioned, no  contradiction,  but  that  not 
a   word   of  what   Sullivan   had   said   as 
being  the   reason  of  the  meeting  was 
ever  discussed,  but  all  along  the  line, 
all  these  matters,  which  were  given  by 
Mr.  Gamey  in  evidence,  are  all  touched 
upon,  and  to  all  of  these  does  Sullivan 
assent.      Nothing  in  the  shape  of  mak- 
ing up  a  story,   nothing  in  the  shape 
of  trying  to  concoct  something  to  oust 
the  Government,  but  trying  to  get  a  re- 
count from  Sullivan,  or  his  admission 


on  Gamey's  recount  of  what  had  ac- 
tually taken  place.  It  is  the  strong- 
est piece  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
whole  story  that  Gamey  has  presented. 
I  do  not  refer  to  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Boyd.  I  have  read  that,  and  have 
commented  upon  it. 

Then  as  to  the  "Minister  of  Mines.'" 
There  never  seemed  to  be  much  in  that. 
He  might  be  Minister  of  Mines  in  the 
Reform  Government,  or  in  a  coalition 
Government,  or  in  a  Tory  Government. 
The  matter  was,  "How  am  I  to  ob- 
tain some  position  there,  and  it  was 
but  reasonable  to  say  that  his  consti- 
tuency demanded  somebody  that  would 
fairly  look  into  that  class  of  matter. 
Appealing  to  probabilities,  my  Lords, 
I  submit  that  strengthens  very  much 
the  case  of  the  people. 

My  learned  friend  says,  are 
such  agreements  casually  made  ? 
My  Lords,  is  it  not  that 
agreements  of  this  kind  are  generally 
very  casually  made  ?  Your  Lordships 
would  not  expect  they  would  go  into 
a  solicitor's  office  rrd  give  instruc- 
tions, and  have  it  prepared  in  that 
w-ty  r  In  thes*  agreements,  very  r,f- 
!*t»,  ic  not  a  considerable  portion  cith- 
er omitted,  or  don't  you  write  in  a 
kind  of  cipher,  :  3  in  the  letters  of  D. 
A    J.ones. 

Then,    1    take    no    stcck    whatever — 
uh?  fever  the  commissioners  may  (jo- 
in that  argument  oi  my  learned  friend 
that   discredit    is   casi.   upon   the   state- 
ment  of    Mr.    Gamey    because    he    did 
not   preserve   the   £grtement.       There 
were  the  two  reasons  which  Mr.  Gamey 
presented.       They  struck  me  as  being 
very  leasonable.   The  one,   my   Lords, 
was    that   that   agreement    did   not   in- 
criminate the  Government,  he  did  not 
care    two    straws    about    incriminating 
Frank    Sullivan,    he    did    not    want    it. 
but,    my    Lords,    one     of   the     crucial 
pieces  of  evidence  to  my  mind  in  res- 
pect to   that  agreement  is  this  :    That 
agreement    follows    the    visit    of    Cap- 
tain   Su'livan    up    to    Gore    Bay,    who 
does  not  deny  that  he  went  there  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  such  an  agree- 
ment  iron:   Gamey.       That  is   not  de- 
nied.      He   went   there  for   that     pur- 
pose.      And,   he  comes  down  and   the 
agreen  em  is  signed.   It  was  an  agree- 
ment   that   was    to    be    shown    to     the 
Government  in  order  that  they  might 
see    that    Mr.    Gamey    was    willing    to 
act   with   the    Government.       Now,    he 
^ivs,    Sullivan    came — Frank      Sullivan 
says,   I   have   shown  it,   it  is   all   right, 
there  it  is,  and  then  he  said,  now  give 
me  the  agreement.      Well.  Gamey  was 
just    in    this    position.        If    I    do    not 
give  him  the   agreement  he  will   think 
I  do  not  trust  him,  and  there  will   be 
an   enc.    of  my    getting  anything    from 
him.      I    have   not   got   what     I   want. 
1    want    to    get    evidence    against      the 
Government  But,  if  I  give  this  agree- 
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ment  back  to  him,  he  will  think  there 
is  perfect  confidence,  this  is  all  be- 
tween ourselves,  we  have  perfect  faith 
in  one  another,  and  I  can  proceed 
now  and  do  something  more,  and 
Gamey  says,  what  more  you  will  do 
I  hcpe  will  end  in  something  which 
will  be  conclusive,  not  against  Frank 
Sullivan,  but  against  the  Government: 
It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  that 
paper  must  have  been  in  existence, 
from  the  fact  ol  this  visit  of  Captain 
Sullivan,  must  have  been  in  existence 
because  of  the  results  that  followed, 
and  that  it  was  a  small  matter  to  de- 
liver up  a  paper,  the  retention  of 
which  would  at  once  have  aroused 
suspicion,  and  ended  all  that  he  want- 
ed to  do,  which  was  to  expose  testi- 
mony that  would  be  received  against 
the  Government  itself — arouse  the  su- 
spicion of  Frank  Sullivan,  and  cause 
the  whole  of  his,  we  will  call  it  ar- 
rangement,  to    end. 

My  learned  friend  referred  to  that 
document  prepared  by  Mr.  Gamey,  and 
refers  to  pages  8  and  14  as  having  been 
written    at    different    times. 

My  Lords,  is  not  the  whole  of  that 
answered  by  the  simple  proposition, 
that  the  money  references  are  in  both 
kinds  of  sheets.  It  is  not  as  if  you 
found  a  money  reference,  my  Lords, 
only  in  the  introduced  parts,  but  you 
find  the  money  reference  on  the  pre- 
ceding page,  and  it  is  carried  on,  so 
that  there  was  no  object,  unless  it  be 
just  that  which  Mr.  Gamey  alleges  to 
be  the  case,  just  that,  that  there  was 
different  paper,  and  he  took  up  the  dif- 
ferent paper,  and  he  took  it  up  indif- 
ferently, and  the  like,  but,my  Lords,  am 
I  wrong  in  saying  that  if  there  was  a 
concocting,  seeing  what  would  be  the 
immense  value  attaching  to  a  paper  of 
this  kind,  that  Mr.  Gamey  would  have 
had  it  all  in  copper  plate  fashion,  and 
beautifully  prepared.  Is  it  not  a  strong 
circumstance  in  favor  of  it,  that  it 
comes  into  existence  just  in  the  way  in 
which  it  is  found?  And,  to  show  that 
there  was  no  manufacture  of  it,  but,  as 
a  person  in  the  country  would  prepare 
a  paper,  who  prepared  this,  interwoven 
as  to  the  amount,  and  therefore  any 
stress  laid  upon  a  certain  portion  of 
it  being  in  one  kind  of  paper  and  a 
certain  portion  in  another,  falls,  I  sub- 
mit, to  the  ground. 

Then,  my  Lords,  as  to  the  money. 
Your  Lordships  did  everything  that 
seemed  to  me  to  be  in  reason  about 
it,  but  I  certainly  learned  with  a  great 
deal  of  regret  that  there  was  not  to  be 
an  expert  permitted.  I  am  not  saying 
this  in  regard  to  the  commissioners, 
your  Lordships  will  understand.  But 
I  do  say  that  I  think  we  might  have 
looked  for  a  little  assistance  from  these 
monetary  institutions  in  taking  up  and 
investigating  this  matter.  I  think  they 
should  have  given  the  people  the  sat- 


isfaction of  knowing  that  experts, 
pledged  not  to  make  public  anything 
that  had  been  in  the  books,  some  ex- 
pert to  be  named  by  them,  had  made 
this  investigation  fully,  so  that  that 
point  would  be  exhausted,  something 
which  the  Commissioners  really  could 
not  do,  and  that  we  would  be  able  to 
refer  to  evidence  that  would  throw 
light  upon  it.. 

Then,  your  Lordships  will  be  good 
enough  to  note  (page  2,978,  of  volume 
8  of  Mr.  Gamey's  evidence)  as  showing 
why  it  was  that  he  did  not  refer  earlier 
to  the  $1,200.  that  he  did  not  refer  to 
the  earlier  period  because  he  was  in 
hope  that  Mr.  Sullivan  would  go  into 
the  box,  and  that  the  fact  of  this  debt 
would  have  caused  him  to  adhere  to  the 
truth;  but  I  say  that  if  all  this  was  con- 
cocted it  would  have  been  a  clean-cut 
clear  story;  and  the  very  fact 
that       it       comes       out       in  the 

way  in  which  it  does  I  think, 
is,  rather,  evidence  of  the  credibility 
of  the  witness,  and  of  the  truth  of  the 
story,  than  if  it  had  been  more  exact. 
The  question  is,  why  tell  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  bills?  I  suppose  it  was 
to  give  an  assurance,  when  the  matter 
was  being  handed  over,  that  there  was 
really  there  what  was  the  subject  of 
the  bargain  between  them.  It  was  an 
additional  assurance  to  say  there  is  not 
only  the  money,  but  there  are  so  many 
bills  of  one  denomination,  and  so  many 
bills   of  another. 

Then,  as  to  the  parting  with  the 
$1,500  in  the  way  that  it  was  done.  I 
do  not  know  that  every  person  would 
have  done  that.  But  I  am  confident 
that  a  good  many  persons  would  have 
done  it,  when  they  had  got  that  money, 
peculiar  denominations,  peculiar  am- 
ounts, and  when  they  had  deposited  it. 
and  when  it  was  known  to  a  person  that 
it  had  been  done,  they  might  well  have 
said.  Well,  that  money  is  there,  and  I 
am  certainly  not  going  to  arouse  sus- 
picion by  letting  it  be  known  that  it  is 
peculiar  money,  which  is  going  to  be 
put  and  ear-marked  somewhere  which 
people  may  learn  of.  I  am  going  to  let 
it  rest  there,  where  nobody  but  the 
couple  of  people  that  I  have  mentioned 
it  to,  or  three  people  will  know  of  it. 
On  considering  it  over,  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  on  the  next  occasion 
that  he  should  retain  the  $500,  as  he 
thought  indisputable  evidence,  the 
money  is  received,  there  it  is  I  hand 
it  over  to  you,  and  so  on  the  second 
occasion  he  kept  it,  although  not  un- 
reasonable that  he  should  have  acted 
as  he  did  in  respect  of  the  first  sum. 

Then  McGregor  is  said  to  have 
been  a  confederate  and  was  brought 
down  to  be  a  witness.  Your  Lord- 
ships will  remember  that  on  the 
branch  that  I  did  desire  to  examine 
him.    the    evidence    was      not      receiv- 
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able,  and  your  Lordships  will  under- 
stand I  am  not  quarrelling  with  that 
conclusion  at  all.  Then  in  regard  to 
the  other  matter,  Mr.  McGregor,  on 
being  asked,  said  he  did  not  remember 
anything  about  it  and  so  he  was  not 
examined.  Your  Lordships  will  see 
that  Mr.  Gamey  in  his  examination 
said  that  he  did  not  know  that  Mc- 
Gregor saw  him  go  into  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's  office  up  in  the  buildings.  That 
is  the  point  that  I  understand  my 
learned  friend  Mr.  Johnston  was  mak- 
ing. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  McGregor  says  he 
saw  him  go  into  the  buildings  with 
Sullivan. 

Mr.  McEvoy  :  Saw  him  go  into 
Stratton's   office   with    Sullivan. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Oh.  no;  I  will  give  your 
Lordships  that  page.  He  stated  he 
did  not  know.  He  could  not  be  sure 
he  saw  him  do  it. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  He  was  here. 

Mr.  Blake  :  I  will  give  that  reference. 

Then  my  learned  friend  said  there 
was  no  corroboration  of  the  payment. 
I  have  stated  what  I  desire  to  state 
upon  that. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Finally  he  went  back, 
and  saw  me  go  into  Stratton's  door 
with  Frank  Sullivan,  the  door  marked 
"private."  That  is  in  the  statement. 

Mr.  Blake  :  That  is  all  very  well.  He 
gives  one  side  of  the  shield,  and  your 
Lordships  take  the  other  at  page 
418.  That  is  all  so  far  as  I  know. 
"I  thought  he  saw  Frank  Sullivan  and 
I  go  into  the  building.  I  would  not 
say  whether  he  did  or  not,  I  could  not 
say." 

Then  I  do  not.  as  I  say,  go  over 
the  question  of  time.  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's evidence.  Mr.  Robert  Arm- 
strong's evidence  I  should  think  was 
conclusive,  at  all  events  upon  the 
statement  as  I  said,  there  was  ample 
time  for  doing  all  that  might  be  neces- 
sary ten  times  over  in  the  way  of  the 
making   of   the    payment. 

I  will  say  nothing  further  upon  the 
X.Y.Z.  letter,  excepting  to  say  that 
there  is  no  corroboration  of  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Sullivan  that  any  such 
letter  was  written,  that  there  was  any 
li  conversation,  and  Mr.  Gamey 
absolutely  says  that  that  is  the  letter 
that  I  wrote,  and  I  wrote  that  letter 
to  Mr.  Stratton.  and  I  got  these  ans- 
wers back,  and  I  ask  your  Lordships 
to  conclude  that  there  could  be  no 
answer  to  that  letter  unless  that  let- 
ter was  received  and  read  and  that 
the  person  that  received  that  letter  was 
the  person  that  either  directly  or  in- 
directly forwarded  the  X.Y.Z  letter 
an 1  the  enclosure  in  it.  It  is  peculiar 
Foil  w?f  PrePared  also  by  Mr. 
™rd.    but    let    that    pass. 


I  say  nothing,  my  Lords,  upon  that 
act  of  Mr.  Gamey  in  regard  to  those 
slips,  further  than  to  say  that  it  was 
simply  childish.  The  only  palliation 
that  can  be  thought  of,  as  I  stated, 
would  be  this.  That  after  what  he 
had  gone  through,  and  his  days  in  the 
box,  and  all  that,  that  the  man  might 
very  fairly,  as  my  learned  friend  said, 
have  gone  to  a  rest  cure.  I  accept 
his  statement,  that  he  certainly  needed 
to  go  to  a  rest  cure,  and  that  he  was 
broken  up  mentally  and  physically,  and 
was  guilty,  under  those  circumstances, 
of  a  folly  which  he  would  not  have 
been  guilty  of  four  or  five  months 
ago. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  For  a  specific  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  Blake  :  Yes.  You  are  not  kil- 
ling the   man  ? 

Then,  my  Lord,  a  word  as  to  Mr. 
Hammond's  evidence.  My  learned 
friend  introduced  at  an  earlier  period 
the  well  worn  trite  statement,  "omnia 
presumuntur  contra  spoliatores." 
Where  is  the  examination  of  Mr.  Ham- 
mond ?  I  shall  presume  nothing  against 
my  learned  friend,  my  Lords,  if  that 
is  produced.  But.  if  he  does  not  pro- 
duce the  statement  of  Mr.  Hammond, 
I  may  fairly  say,  what  was  there  in 
that  that  they  dare  not  produce  it  to 
the  court,  that  document  that  would 
have  shown  exactly  what  these  other 
matters  were  that  document  which 
would  have  shown  that  he  was 
to  forget.  They  had  it  all.  It  was 
there,  and  it  is  destroyed.  "Omnia  pre- 
sumuntur contra  spoliatores.  I  think 
that  this  statement.  "Cannot  you  for- 
get some  of  those  things,"  will  become 
as  familiar,  my  Lords,  as  the  "non  mi 
ricordo"  of  eighty  years  ago  in  the 
Queen  Caroline  case. 

The  Chancellor  :  Or.  "Where  did  the 
money  come  from"  in  this  case  ? 

Mr.  Blake  :  Yes,  my  lords.  "Can- 
not you  forget."  I  thought  it  was  a 
little  nearer  it.  "non  mi  ricordo"  or 
the  Italian  witness,  "I  do  not  remem- 
ber," which  of  course  would  have  been 
the  answer  of  Mr.  Hammond  if  he  had 
followed  the  intimation  that  he  had  re- 
ceived "non  mi  ricordo."  when  these 
questions  were  suggested. 

T  want  your  Lordships  to  be  good 
enough  to  note,  however,  that  this  is 
not  passed  over  as  lightly  as  my  learn- 
ed friend  would  put  it,  because  volume 
S.  page  3106,  Mr.  Stratton  repeats  the 
question.  We  have  got  nothing  in  the 
evidence  to  show,  my  Lords,  that  Mr. 
Carnegie,  or  his  libraries,  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  was  in  it.  There  is  not 
a  word  in  the  evidence  to  show     that. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  only  thing  is 
he  was  asked  whether  he  was  report- 
ing   as    to   the    Carnegie   library. 
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Mr.  Blake  :  That  was  all,  but  I  am 
referring  to  the  statement  which  my 
learned  friend  made. 

The  Chancellor  :  The  statement  in 
his  evidence. 

Mr.   Blake  :  Oh,  yes. 
The  Chancellor  :  We  do  not    know 
what   was    in    that   other    statement. 

Blake  :  That  is  all  I  am  refer- 
ring t  '  "^ use  that  is  what  Mr. 
Strattoi.  :  eferring  to. 

Mr.  Johnston  :  I  said  in  the  inter- 
view the  Carnegie  library  was  discuss- 
ed— in  the  interview  with  Mr.  Strat- 
ton. 

M  i  :  But  what  I  am  saying, 

my  Lorua,  is  this.  From  that  it  is 
said  in  this  memorandum  which 
has  been  destroyed  there  were  other 
matters,  such  as  the  Carnegie  library 
matter  and  things  of  that  kind.  There 
is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  show- 
there  was  anything  of  that  kind  in  it, 
but  casting  that  aside,  what  was  it  Mr. 
Stratton  was  anxious  about.  At  this 
period  of  time  this  transaction  was  the 
matter.  This  transaction  was  what  he 
was  seeing  Mr.  Hammond  about.  This 
was  the  only  thing  that  was  bulking  up. 
Carnegie  libraries,  and  all  matters  of 
that  kind,  were  of  no  weight  at  all. 
It  was  in  regard  to  that  which  was  so 
imminent,  and  which  was  so  pressing 
that  he  says,  "Cannot  you  forget  some 
of  these  things  ?"  Mr.  Hammond  says, 
"I  might  if  I  was  not  asked  about 
them."  He  does  not  even  say,  "I  will 
do  it,"  but,  "I  might."  We  might  put 
in  there,  I  think,  very  fairly,  "If  1  was 
very  weak."  "If  I  was  as  weak  as  you 
I  might  do  it."  "Cannot  you  forget." 
What  an  awful  thing  to  ask  me.  And, 
an  awful  thing  for  me  even  to  go  the 
length,  meeting  your  weakness  half 
way,  but  he  says,  "I  might  if  I  was  not 
asked  about  it."  And  he  does  not  go 
further  than  that.  That  is  the  state- 
ment that  he  makes.  I  am  very  thank- 
ful that  he  did  not  give  way  to  the 
pressure,  that  he  did  not  allow  temp- 
tation to  overcome  him,  and  that  he 
did  give  us  the  truth.  And,  I  desire, 
for  whatever  that  may  be  worth,  to 
commend  a  young  man  who  is  able 
to  withstand  that  strong  temptation 
that  was  presented,  and  to  be  true  to 
his  oath,  and  the  more  strongly  one 
comments  upon  the  honesty  of  the 
man  thus  tempted,  and  stood  strong, 
you  comment  upon  the  dishonesty  of 
the  man  that  sought  to  lead  the 
young  man  astray.  "Omnia  presumun- 
tur   contra    spoliatores." 

Then  my  learned  friend  says  that  he 
addressed  the  court  only.  I  think  I 
heard  some  considerable  echo,  my 
Lords,  going  far  beyond  the  court. 
But,  however,  let  that  go. 


My  learned  friend  say  that  this  was 
done  again  and  again  in  parliamentary 
history.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have 
never  heard  of  its  being  done  before, 
my  Lords.  I  have  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing  being  done.  The  only  one  I 
do  remember,  an  incident  in  connec- 
tion with,  was  that  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  two  words  were  found  on 
a  bit  of  paper,  "Speak  now,"  and  I  re- 
member that  on  that  occasion  it  was 
stated  that  that  was  picked  out  of  a 
spictoon,  and  I  remember  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  comment  upon  it,  but  I 
remember  then  that  the  answer  that 
was  made,  and  a  strong  vote  upon  it, 
that  when  people  are  seeking  to  do 
that  which  is  dishonest,  and  when 
people  are  seeking  to  corrupt,  then 
there  is  no  means  that  you  are  not 
justified  in  using  in  endeavoring  to 
get  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

But,  I  may  say,  my  Lords,  in  re- 
gard to  all  of  these,  there  was  no 
election  petition,  there  was  no  patron- 
age, there  was  no  written  bargain, 
there  was  no  pretence  that  there  was 
any  sum  of  money  paid,  and  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  any  man,  whether 
he  be  Conservative,  or  whether  he  be 
a  Reformer,  should  not  have  more 
light,  and  acting  upon  that  light,  hon- 
estly change  from  the  one  party  to 
the  other;  but,  my  Lords,  not  under 
such  circumstances  as  are  here  before 
the  court. 

The  position  is  grave  and  the  crisis 
is  grave.  These  people  should  have 
thought  of  that  before  they  placed 
themselves  in  this  position.  It  is  of- 
ten a  statement  that  is  made,  but  no 
weight  can  be  attached  to  such  a  state- 
ment as  that.  No  weight  should  be 
attached  to  it 

As  to  Mr.  Beatty,  my  recollection 
is  that  he  lived  almost  a  disgraced  life 
after  that  My  recollection  is  that  he 
had  a  very  bitter  reward,  my  Lords, 
but  after  all,  these  matters  did  not 
come  before  a  Royal  Commission,  they 
were  not  passed  upon,  and  Ishould  very 
much  regret  to  think  that  your  Lord- 
ships were  going  to  take  any  such  cus- 
tom, or  any  such  usage,  and  to  de- 
base the  high  and  true  standard,  to 
that  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  my 
learned  friend  seems  to  present  in  giv- 
ing these  illustrations. 

If  only  the  person  here  chiefly  inter- 
ested had  thought  of  the  advice  that 
a  Chamberlain  gave  to  his  son  as  he 
was  entering  upon  diplomatic  relations, 
this  would  not  have  taken  place.  I 
regret  that  he  is  not  here  to  hear  it 
from  me.  He  has  not  treated  me 
kindly  in  his  absence  when  I  was  trying 
to  consider  what  his  conduct  was,  and 
trying  to  say  what  it  merited.  But 
that  advice  was  this  :  'This,  and  above 
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must  follow  as  the  night  the  day, 
thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any 
man.  Farewell,  1  say  to  him,  my 
blessing  season  this  in  thee." 

Mr.    McPherson  :    I    will   give     you 
those  references,  mv  Lord.     I  refer  to 
those  references  in  the  piano   factory 
interview.     You  were   speaking  about 
pages  74  and  75  of  the  exhibits. 
The  Chancellor  :  67  or  75  ? 
Mr.  McPherson  :  74,  I  think. 
The  Chief  Justice  :  That  is  the  page 
of  the  exhibit. 

Mr.  McPherson  :  The  piano  factory 
interview    is    the    evidence    of    W.    H. 
Price,  page  725,  lines  5  to  30.     Percy 
Price,  page  838,  lines  6  to  16.    Arthur 
Kinney,  page  886,  lines  8  to  18. 
The  Chancellor  :  That  is  all,  is  it  ? 
Mr.  McPherson — Yes. 
The  Chancellor — Anything  as  to  page 
67? 

Mr.  McPherson — I  did  not  take  any 
note  of  that.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
look  it  up. 

The  Chancellor — Very  well;  you  may 
hand  it  in.  I  do  not  remember  any 
evidence  on  it.  You  may  look  at  that 
portion  beginning  "Frank  Sullivan 
spoke  of  someone  sent  up  for  the  same 
purpose"  down  to  the  words  "he  did 
not  come." 

Mr.  McPherson — I  will  look  that 
up. 

The  Chancellor — Ihen,  have  you 
agreed,  as  I  asked,  on  these  figures 
about  the  relative  position  of  the  par- 
ties between  those  two  dates?  I  men- 
tioned the  dates  in  Court  the  other  day, 
from  the  time  of  the  protest  until  the 
meeting  of  the  House? 

Mr.  Johnston — We  will  get  that,  my 
Lord.  It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  to  ascer- 
tain until  we  get  the  exact  date. 

Kindly  note,  in  connection  with  the 
giving  of  the  letter,  Mr.  Aylesworth's 
testimony  (volume  2,  page  685),  and 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Stratton's  state- 
ment, cited  by  my  learned  friend  in  re- 


gard to  the  patronage  (volume  7,  pages 

2,517-8-9). 

xue  chancellor — Our  response  to 
these  arguments,  well  considered,  lorci- 
ole,  acute,  which  will  be  ot  much  u^e, 
not  only  to  us,  but  to  the  tribunal  ui 
ultimate  decision,  will  be  made  later, 
and  will  appear  in  the  form  ot  a  report, 
wmcn  we  nope  to  lay  beiore  the  dnei 
Executive  ot  this  Province  during  tin- 
present  session  ot  the  House,  hardly 
uuring  the  present  month,  but  early 
next  month.  Aly  brother  and  mysen 
nave  had  little  opportunity  oi  conier- 
ring  on  this  controversy  during  the  sit- 
tings ot  the  Commission,  and  suine 
uays  will  be  needed  for  this  purpose, 
.but  our  earnest  desires  and  etforts  nave 
ueen,  irom  the  outset,  to  insure  a  iuu, 
lair  and  unhampered  inquiry,  sucii  an 
one  as  would  satisfy  every  thoughtiul 
and  honest  man  that  a  full  inquest  lias 
been  kept  in  view  as  the  object  to  be 
attained.  We  may  not  go  far  into  the 
inviting  fields  of  casuistry  and  ethics 
which  are  open  to  us,  but  we  do  hope 
to  dispose  of  the  matters  secundum 
alagata  et  probata. 

The  final  words  used  by  a  great  Judge 
at  the  close  of  a  great  inquiry  of  kin- 
dred character,  the  Parnell  Commis- 
sion, may  be  fittingly  adopted  by  us: 
"Conscious  that  throughout  this  great 
inquest  we  have  sought  only  the  truth, 
we  trust  we  shall  be  guided  to  find  it, 
and  set  it  forth  plainly  in  the  sight  of 
all  men." 

More  apt,  more  terse,  more  striking 
words  cannot  be  used  to  express  tins 
thought  and  aspiration,  and,  thus  in- 
spired, we  hope  to  make  a  complete  dis- 
charge of  our  duty  under  this  Com- 
mission, with  all  possible  expedition 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Coun- 
cil. 

Now,  we  have  but  to  declare  that  the 
further  public  sittings  of  this  Commis- 
sion are  closed. 
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COMMISSION  OF  INQUIRY. 

In  the  Matter  of  an  inquiry  into  certain  charges  made  by  Robert  Roswell 
Gamey,  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  against  James  Robert  Stratton,  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  Ontario,  and  also  a  member  of  the  said  Legislative  Assembly. 

SIR  OLIVER  MOW  AT,  G.C.M.G., 

Province  of  Ontario. 

Edward  the  Seventh,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc.,  etc.. 

To  the  Honourable  Sir  John  Alexander  Boyd,  Knight  Commander  of  Our  Most 
Distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  President  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  of  Our  Province  of  Ontario,  and  to  the  Honour- 
able William  Glenholme  Falconbridge,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  Our  Commissioners  in  this  behalf. 

Whereas  certain  charges  were  on  the  11th  day  of  March,  1903,  made  by 
Robert  Roswell  Gamey,  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  for  the  Electoral  District  of  Manitoulin,  affecting  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  Province,  whereby  the  said  Robert  Roswell  Gamey  from  his  place 
in  the  said  Legislative  Assembly  and  whilst  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  in 
session,  charged  and  declared  that  James  Robert  Stratton,  another  member  of 
said  Legislative  Assembly  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  said 
Province,  did  certain  corrupt  and  unlawful  acts  by  attempting  to  bribe  the  said 
Robert  Roswell  Gamey  by  the  payment  to  him  of  certain  moneys,  to  wit  the 
sum  of  $3,000  on  Wednesday  the  10th  day  of  September,  1902,  at  the  Parlia- 
ment Buildings  in  the  City  of  Toronto,  in  the  said  Province,  and  by  the  further 
payment  to  him  of  the  sum  of  Si  ,000  on  Thursday  the  29th  day  of  January, 
1903,  at  the  place  aforesaid,  to  influence  and  induce  corruptly  and  unlawfully 
the  said  Robert  Roswell  Gamey  who  was  at  said  times  a  member  of  the  said 
Legislative  Assembly  as  such  member  to  vote  for  and  support  the  Government 
of  which  the  said  James  Robert  Stratton  is  now  and  was  at  the  said  times  a 
member. 
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And  Whereas  the  said  Robert  Roswell  Gamey  further  charged  that  by  the 
offer  of  patronage  he,  the  said  James  Robert  Stratton,  did  endeavor  to  bribe  and 
corruptly  induce  and  influence  the  said  Robert  Roswell  Gamey.  as  such  member, 
to  vote  for  and  support  the  said  Government ; 

And  Whereas  the  three  several  papers  accompanying  this  Commission,  and 
marked  respectively  A,  B  and  C,  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
taken  from  the  issues  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  Mail  and  Empire,  and  Wo  Id, 
respectively,  of  date  the  12th  day  of  March,  1903.  contain  and  fully  set  forth  the 
said  charges  so  made  bv  the  said  Robert  Roswell  Gamey  against  the  said  James 
Robert  Stratton. 

And  Whereas  it  is  deemed  expedient  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  to  cause  inquiry  to  be  made  into  and  concerning  the  truth  of  the  said 
charges  made  as  aforesaid  ; 

And  Whereas  the  said  Legislative  Assembly  presented  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  our  said  Province  an  Address  praying  that  he  would  issue  a 
Commission  to  investigate  the  said  charges  set  forth  in  the  said  papers  herewith, 
and  to  inquire  into  and  investigate  all  matters  and  things  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Commissioners,  relate  thereto  or  affect  the  same,  and  that  such  Commis- 
sion should  be  directed  to  two  of  the  Chief  Justices,  or  to  one  of  the  Chief 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  of  Ontario  and  the  President  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  ; 

And  Whereas  Our  said  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  deems  it  expedient 
to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  said  Legislative  Assembly  : 

Now  Know  You,  that  we  having  and  reposing  full  Trust  and  Confidence 
in  you  the  said  The  Honourable  Sir  John  Alexander  Boyd,  Commander  of  Our 
Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George,  President  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  of  Our  Province  of  Ontario,  and  to  the  Honourable  Wil- 
liam Glenholme  Falconbridge,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  Our  Commis- 
sioners in  this  behalf,  Do  Hereby  and  with  the  advice  of  Our  Executive  Council 
of  Our  said  Province  appoint  you  the  said  The  Honourable  Sir  John  Alexander 
Boyd,  Commander  of  Our  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint 
George,  President  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  of  Our  Province  of  Ontario,  and 
to  the  Honourable  William  Glenholme  Falconbridge,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Bang's 
Bench,  Our  Commissioners  in  this  behalf  to  inquire  into  and  investigate  the  paid 
charges  and  all  matters  and  things  which  in  your  judgment  are  relevant  thereto. 

And  We  Do  Hereby  confer  on  you  Our  said  Commissioners  full  power 
and  authority  to  proceed  with  all  reasonable  despatch  to  hear,  inquire  into, 
and  investigate  the  said  charges  against  the  said  James  Robert  Stratton  con- 
tained  in  the  said  papers  marked  respectively  A,  B  and  C,  and  to  report  the 
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result  of  such  investigation  within  a  reasonable  time,  together  with  all  evidence, 
documents,  papers,  and  things  that  may  be  given,  produced  or  laid  before  you 
touching  the  charges  aforesaid. 

And  we  do  hereby  empower  you  to  hear  and  examine  all  witnesses  on  oath 
and  to  require  them  to  give  evidence  and  produce  documents  and  things,  and  to 
issue  subpoenas  for  enforcing  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  at  the  instance  of 
either  of  said  parties  to  said  charges,  and  to  cause  the  evidence  given  before  you' 
to  be  taken  in  shorthand,  and  to  administer  or  cause  to  be  administered  by  the 
Clerk  of  said  Commission  (to  be  appointed  by  you)  all  necessary  oaths  to  wit- 
noses,  criers,  constables,  stenographers  and  others  to  whom  an  oath  may  be 
administered,  to  the  same  extent  and  effect  as  may  now  be  administered  in  a 
Court  of  Law. 

And  we  do  hereby  confer  on  you  all  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges  con- 
cerning the  hearing  and  investigation  of  the  said  charges,  the  making  of  the 
said  inquiry,  the  execution  of  this  Commission,  the  examination  of  witnesses 
the  taking  of  evidence,  and  the  production  of  documents  and  things  which  are 
possessed  by  or  conferred  on  a  Judge  in  the  trial  of  causes  either  by  common 
law  or  by  statute,  it  being  intended  that  you  the  said  Commissioners  shall  have 
the  same  rights,  powers  and  privileges  as  judges  of  the  High  Court  have  in  the 
trial  of  causes  and  in  respect  of  all  matters  incidental  thereto. 

And  we  direct  that  upon  the  said  inquiry  no  witness  shall  be  excused  from 
answering  any  question  upon  the  ground  that  the  answer  may  tend  to  criminate 
him,  but  that  no  evidence  given  by  any  person  or  witness  before  you  shall  be 
receivable  in  evidence  against  him  in  any  criminal  trial  or  other  criminal  pro- 
ceeding against  him  hereafter  taking  place  other  than  a  prosecution  for  perjury 
in  giving  such  evidence. 

And  we  do  further  empower  you  to  permit  each  party  to  the  said  inquiry 
to  be  represented  by  counsel  who  shall  be  entitled  to  conduct  the  presentation 
of  said  charges  and  the  answer  thereto  respectively  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  and  law  applicable  to  counsel  in  trials  of  causes. 

And  we  do  further  empower  you  to  direct  that  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
stenographers  shall  be  extended  and  certified  to  by  them,  and  the  same  when  so 
extended  and  certified  shall  be  returned  with  your  report  as  the  evidence  taken 
before  you. 

And  we  do  further  empower  you  to  appoint  the  places  where  and  the  times 
when  the  sittings  of  the  said  Commissioners  shall  be  held,  and  to  adjourn  if 
necessary  from  day  to  day  or  from  time  to  time  to  enable  the  presentation  of 
the  said  charges  and  the  answer  thereto  to  be  fully  and  completely  made,  heard, 
and  investigated. 
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We  further  do  empower  you  to  inquire  into,  investigate  and  report  upon 
any  charges  arising  out  of  or  connected  with  the  charges  aforesaid  against  the 
said  James  Robert  Stratton  contained  in  the  said  papers,  A,  B,  and  C,  which 
may  be  preferred  in  writing  by  any  member  of  our  Legislative  Assembly  against 
any  member  of  our  said  Executive  Council  other  than  the  said  James  Robert 
Stratton,  and  under  and  with  the  like  power  and  authority  herein  contained 
and  subject  to  such  notice  and  terms  as  may  appear  to  you  reasonable  and 
proper  be  given  to  the  member  so  charged. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 
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BEFORE 


THE  HONOURABLE  SIR  JOHN  A.  BOYD,  Chancellor 


AND 


THE  HONOURABLE  CHIEF  JUSTICE  FALCONBRIDGE. 


May  it  Please  Your  Honour: — 

We,  the  undersigned  Commissioners  appointed  by  Commission  under  The 
Great  Seal  of  Ontario,  bearing  date  the  28th  day  of  March,  1903,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  and  investigating  certain  charges  preferred  by  Robert  Roswell 
Gamey,  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  this  Province,  in  a  statement 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  the  11th  March,  1903, — 

And  in  a  certain  other  statement  made  by  the  said  Mr.  Gamey  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  on  the  27th  day  of  March,  1903,  having  enquired  into  and 
investigated  the  said  charges,  respectfully  report  thereon  to  your  Honour  in 
manner  following : — 

At  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  said  Commission  the  written  details  of  the 
charges  made  by  Mr.  Gamey  in  his  place  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  the 
11th  day  of  March  were  in  his  possession,  and  the  contents  thereof  were  ascer- 
tained in  the  said  Commission  by  means  of  the  full  reports  of  the  same  which 
appeared  in  the  issues  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  Mail  and  Empire  and  World 
newspapers  respectively,  of  date  the  12th  March,  1903. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Commission  the  original  text  of  the  said  charges 
in  the  writing  of  the  said  Gamey  was  put  in  evidence  and  was  found  to  corres- 
pond almost  literally  with  the  said  newspaper  reports,  but  for  the  sake  of 
accuracy  the  said  original  statement  is  now  set  forth  at  large  as  follows : — 

"I  was  elected  in  May,  1902,  as  a  straight  Conservative,  defeating  J.  M. 
Fraser,  the  Liberal  candidate,  by  about  340  majority,  and  beating  the  combined 
vote  of  Fraser,  the  Liberal,  and  J.  C.  McMillan,  the  Socialist  candidate,  by  about 
100  votes.  The  returns  by  the  returning  officers  were  held  back  and  not  de- 
clared until  June  17th.  This  I  believe  was  done  to  give  the  Government  a 
chance  to  protest  my  election  if  necessary  after  they  saw  how  the  rest  of  the 
protests  stood. 

'■  In  due  time  a  protest  was  entered  in  the  usual  way.  Several  parties  were 
sent  up  to  the  riding  to  look  up  evidence.  About  August  the  7th  I  was  going 
to  Toronto  and  met  Capt.  J.  Sullivan  at  the  lunch-room  at  Allandale,  and  he 
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said  to  me,  '  I  hear,  Gamey,  they  have  strong  evidence  against  you  up  there.'  I 
replied  that  I  had  heard  nothing  of  that.  He  continued  the  conversation,  and 
very  confidentially  remarked  to  me  as  a  friend,  as  he  said,  that  I  would  be  dis- 
qualified, and  said  if  he  was  in  my  place  he  would  resign.  I  laughed  at  him 
and  paid  no  attention  to  it.  I  went  on  to  Toronto  and  he  remained.  In  Tor- 
onto at  the  Walker  House,  where  I  stay,  I  met  his  son,  Frank  J.  Sullivan,  who 
also  broached  the  subject  of  my  protest,  and  said  he  understood  they  would  dis- 
qualify me.  I  told  him  that  was  utterly  impossible,  as  I  had  done  nothing  by 
which  they  could  disqualify  me,  and  he  remarked  that  evidence  sometimes  could 
be  colored,  altered  and  bought,  and  that  he  believed  they  were  determined  to 
disqualify  me  ;  he  would,  he  said  if  he  were  me,  resign  rather  than  face  a  trial 
I  told  him  that  his  father  had  spoken  that  way,  and  I  wondered  why  they  were 
speaking  thus.  He  said  only  as  a  friend,  as  he  had  known  me  a  long  time  and 
lie  felt  sorry  that  I  would  be  disqualified  ;  why,  he  said,  that  could  be  arranged, 
a  good  thing  could  be  made  out  of  it  and  the  trial  avoided.  I  asked  him  how, 
and  he  said  after  some  further  conversation  that  $5,000  in  cash  could  be  got  and 
lots  of  chances  of  more  later  on,  as  the  Government  must  have  more  support.  I 
replied  that  I  thought  that  was  impossible,  as  no  man  could  leave  either  side 
now,  and  the  Government  would  ruin  themselves  by  dealing  with  any  one  while 
it  was  so  close,  and  I  told  him  I  did  not  believe  they  would  do  so.  He  replied 
that  he  could  soon  convince  me,  and  if  I  would  stay  over  a  couple  of  days  he 
would  prove  it.  I  decided  to  see  what  they  would  do,  and  on  my  return  to 
Gore  Bay  I  would  lay  the  whole  matter  before  some  friend.  About  Tuesday, 
August  12th,  Frank  came  to  me  and  said  a  prominent  Liberal  lawyer  of  the 
City  would  be  up  in  his  father's  room  in  the  Walker  House,  and  that  I  should 
go  to  the  room,  giving  me  the  number.  He  told  me  no  mention  would  be  made 
of  money,  but  the  lawyer  would  talk  of  a  stock  proposition  by  which  my  profits 
would  realize  $3,000  in  six  weeks  or  less,  and  $2,000  more  after  the  first  session 
of  the  House. 

"  I  went  to  the  room  and  Frank  and  the  lawyer  were  there,  I  will  not  men- 
tion the  lawyer's  name  to-day,  but  he  is  prominent  in  Liberal  ranks.  The 
lawyer  said  he  understood  Frank  and  I  had  spoken  of  a  stock  Co.  by  which  I 
could  make  $3,000  cash  in  six  weeks  and  $2,000  towards  spring,  I  said  we  had, 
he  said  it  could  1  e  arranged  he  thought,  but  no  mention  was  made  in  his  pre- 
sence of  supporting  the  Government,  and  no  question  of  trial  was  spoken  of,  we 
only  had  a  short  talk  and  he  went  out  and  I  have  never  heard  of  him  in  any 
way  in  the  deal  since.  Frank  and  1  agreed  then  if  anything  wTas  done  to  each 
take  half.  During  that  trip  I  also  saw  D.  A.  Jones  of  Beeton  who  seemed  to  be 
authorized  to  deal  with  me,  Jones  also  suggested  that  the  Government  were  very 
anxious  to  get  information  for  the  trials  against  Symth  and  Miscampbell,  which  I 
told  him  would  be  not  possible  for  me  to  do.  1  left  Toronto  for  home  about 
the  12th. 

"On  my  return  home  I  consulted  J.  R.  McGregor  of  Gore  Bay,  the  Secret  a ry 
of  the  Manitoulin  District  Conservative  Association,  and  asked  his  advice,  I  con- 
sulted him  because  he  was  the  only  executive  officer  in  Gore  Bay,  whether  to  tell 
what  had  been  then  done  or  not,  but  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  should  go 
on  and  get  some  evidence  that  we  could  prove  and  see  how  far  they  would  go, 
and  whatever  we  did  would  be  told  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  absolutely  no 
one  would  know  before,  we  decided  that  T  would  have  to  give  the  Government 
evidence  that  I  really  meant  to  go  with  them,  and  only  by  full)-  convincing 
them  could  we  hope  to  get  any  evidence  or  attack  any  of  the  Cabinet,  so  far  we 
had  no  evidence  against  any  one  of  authority.  Nothing  more  was  done  or  said 
until  about  August  19th  I  received  a  letter  from  D.  A.  Jones,  of  Beeton,  as 
follows : 
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"  Private. 

"  Beeton,  Aug.  16th,    1903. 

"  Mr.  Thos.  Gamey,  Gore  Bay. 

,:  My  Dear  Gamey  : 

"  In  accordance  with  our  conversation  I  saw  the  present  acting  manager  and 
talked  over  our  arrangement  and  explained  the  whole  matter  as  arranged  be- 
tween us  and  it  was  entirely  satisfactory  and  steps  will  be  taken  to  carry  out 
the  deal  fully  and  I  am  now  prepared  to  say  that  you  will  receive  better  treat- 
ment than  you  expected.  You  will  be  given  certain  powers  that  will  place  you 
in  a  position  that  you  could  not  otherwise  occupy,  and  I  will  assist  you,  so  no 
other  will  care  to  oppose  you  with  any  chance  of  success.  In  the  meantime  be 
shaping  things  and  paving  the  way  ;  you  know  how  to  manouver  and  I  will  be 
fixing  things  here  for  you.  I  wish  you  would  send  me  further  pointers  as  we 
talked  and  I  will  pull  things  in  line  to  suit,  and  we  can  pull  together  now  as  we 
can  pull  so  as  to  make  some  money.  I  can  tell  3rou  how  we  can  make  a  good 
haul  at  onde.  Now  you  being  an  outsider  and  a  Conse^vtdive  having  agents 
and  friends  in  Algo  ra  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  you  can  find  out  certain  important 
information  that  will  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  desired  ;  you  can  com- 
municate it  privately  to  me  and  I  can  pass  it  on  to  the  proper  place.  No  one 
can  ever  learn  the  origin  of  the  information  and  that  will  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  three  and  you  can  be  more  liberal  with  funds  when  they  are  thus  easily  got. 
Get  all  information  as  soon  as  possible  and  state  figure  value  of  some  and  it  can 
be  had  quick,  sure.  If  I  was  situated  like  you  I  could  pick  up  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  soon,  and  no  one  would  ever  dream  of  you  or  me  in  the  matter. 
It's  a  snap  worth  trying  for.  Let  me  hear  from  you  soon  as  possible  so  I  can 
shape  things  in  time.  Address  all  m  letters  to  Beeton  marked  Personal  and  I 
will  set  them.     No  oher  will  see  them.     Yours  in  haste, 

"  D.  A.  Jones. 

"  This  I  answered  by  saying  I  would  be  down  shortly  and  see  him.  On 
August  21st  I  was  out  at  my  farm  ten  miles  from  Gore  Bay.  That  night  between 
11  and  12  o'clock,  a  rap  came  to  my  door  after  I  had  gone  to  bed.  My  brother 
Wilford  was  there,  he  went  to  the  door  and  said  a  gentleman  to  see  me.  I  got 
up  and  went  to  the  door  and  Capt.  J.  Sullivan  was  there  and  wanted  to  see  me 
privately.  I  went  down  to  the  barn  with  him,  put  in  his  horse,  and  we  sat 
down  and  he  said  they  were  anxious  to  go  on  with  some  arrangement  and  he 
wanted  me  to  give  him  some  document  asserting  that  I  would  support  the  Gov- 
ernment, so  that  he  could  show  the  Ministers  that  he  was  succeeding.  I  told  him 
I  would  not  do  so  that  night,  but  that  I  would  go  to  Toronto  in  a  few  days  and 
meet  him  there,  which  he  agreed  to.  He  went  back  to  Gore  Bay  that  night 
after  staying  about  one  hour.  He  was  alone,  it  was  a  clear  moonlight  night.  I 
asked  my  brother  in  the  morning  if  he  would  know  the  man  if  he  saw  him  again 
and  he  f-aid  he  would  and  he  said  he  thought  it  was  Capt.  Sullivan.  In  the 
morning  my  brother  and  I  drove  to  Gore  Bay,  and  I  took  my  brother  across  on 
the  mail  .steamer  that  day  to  Cutler  and  down  to  Sudbury,  as  the  Captain  was 
with  us,  so  that  he  would  be  sure  of  the  man,  and  I  explained  to  my  brother 
then  what  he  was  after. 

"  Before  leaving  Gore  Bay  that  day  I  saw  J.  R.  McGregor  and  explained 
what  the  Captain  wanted,  he  said  go  ahead  and  see  what  they  will  do.  I  left 
the  Captain  at  Sudbury  and  the  n>  xt  day  I  went  to  Arnprior,  and  about  August 
26th  I  arrived  in  Toronto  and  saw  both  the  Captain  and  his  son  Frank  at  the 
Walker   House  and  had  different  interviews.     In  the  Captain's    room    Frank 
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drew  up  an  agreement  by  which  I  agreed  to  support  the  Government  which  I 
signed,  and  Frank  signed  an  agreement  to  pay  me  $3,000  in  cash  and  $2,000 
after  the  session.  These  were  afterwards  both  destroyed.  I  went  back  to  Arn- 
prior  about  August  29th  and  returned  to  Toronto  about  September  1st.  Had  many 
talks  with  Frank  Sullivan  and  his  father  about  matters  up  to  the  9th.  The 
Captain  was  trying  to  secure  a  timber  limit  for  his  share.  McGregor  Island  was 
mentioned,  he  told  me  he  had  discussed  the  deal  with  Hon.  J.  M.  Gibson  first,  but 
Gibson  had  asked  him  to  see  Hon.  J.  R.  Stratton  and  Stratton  seemed  to  be  the 
one  they  did  the  business  with  from  that  time  on.  I  also  discussed  the  question  of 
whether  Smyth  of  Algoma  could  be  bought  or  not,  and  I  said  I  would  try  and 
see  him  after  I  went  back,  and  I  urged  them  to  withdraw  the  petition  against 
Smyth.  Also  discussed  the  question  of  sawing  off  Davis  petition,  which  Sulli- 
van said  the  Government  were  most  anxious  to  do,  and  when  Davis  left  for 
Winnipeg,  Frank  said  he  would  never  face  a  trial,  and  would  give  big  value  to 
have  a  saw  off.  I  told  our  lawyers  this.  About  September  9th  1  was  taken 
into  Stratton's  office  by  Frank  Sullivan  and  discussed  the  arrangement 
with  Stratton,  no  money  was  mentioned  but  the  word  consideration  was 
used.  Stratton  told  me  personally  I  would  have  the  patronage  of  the  riding 
entirely  in  my  own  hands,  and  that  I  could  suggest  anything  that  might  be 
of  use  to  conciliate  my  friends  in  the  riding.  The  license  board  was  discussed  and 
I  said  we  must  have  a  new  inspector  and  at  least  two  new  commissioners  and 
several  other  changes  were  spoken  of  in  the  riding  which  he  agreed  to.  He 
showed  me  the  letter  I  would  have  to  sign  addressed  to  the  Premier,  agreeing  to 
support  the  Government  and  agreeing  that  I  was  not  receiving  any  value  for 
same,  it  was  typewritten,  the  consideration  was  to  have  been  paid  that  day  but 
he  was  not  ready.  I  then  went  down  town  and  at  about  1.30  p.m.  Frank 
Sullivan  and  I  were  to  go  to  a  certain  prominent  lawyer's  office  which  we  did. 
This  lawyer  when  I  arrived  there  had  the  letter  which  I  was  to  sign  and  I 
signed  it  in  his  presence,  he  then  said  he  would  keep  it,  but  Frank  said  there 
was  some  stock  question  to  be  settled  before  he  would  part  wilh  the  letter.  The 
lawyer  said  he  knew  nothing  of  that  but  he  would  give  us  his  word  that  if  we 
would  leave  the  letter  with  him  he  would  hold  it  in  his  possession  until  we  were 
satisfied,  but  Frank  refused  to  do  so  and  Frank  took  the  letter  with  him.  I 
know  the  lawyer's  name,  we  then  had  an  appointment  with  Hun.  J.  R.  Stratton 
for  the  next  forenoon,  we  went  up  to  his  office  about  10  o'clock  a.m.  on  Wednes- 
day the  10th  of  Sept.,  and  he  was  not  ready  or  not  there,  and  we  waited  about 
the  building.  I  waited  part  of  the  time  in  the  smofcing  room.  About  12.30 
Stratton  was  ready  and  Frank  Sullivan  and  I  went  into  his  office  together, 
Stratton  said  everything  was  ready  and  we  left  the  letter  with  him  and  that 
Frank  and  I  should  go  down  to  the  smoking  room  and  wait  there  and  a  party 
would  bring  a  parcel  and  lay  it  on  the  table  in  that  room,  I  saw  Stratton  take 
out  of  his  inside  pocket  a  large,  well-filled  envelope.  Frank  and  I  went  down 
to  the  smoking  room  and  waited  a  short  time,  and  Mr.  Myers,  acting  secretary 
for  Stratton,  took  the  parcel  from  Stratton's  office  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Chase,  who 
carried  it  to  the  smoking  room  and  laid  the  same  large  envelope  parcel  on  the 
table,  he  walked  out  again  without  speaking,  Frank  went  over  and  picked  up 
the  parcel,  and  we  walked  down  to  the  wash  room  and  Frank  took  the  parrel 
out  of  his  pocket  and  counted  it,  there  was  $3,000  in  Ontario  Bank  bills  of 
hundreds,  iiftys,  twentys,  tens  and  fives.  Frank  handed  me  $1,500  of  this.  I 
will  tell  where  that  money  is  when  necessary.  Frank  tore  up  the  envelope.  I  then 
left  the  building  alone  and  went  to  dinner,  1  showed  the  money  to  a  Conservative 
in  the  city  and  will  tell  his  name  when  necessary.  I  went  to  the  Crossin  Piano 
Factory  in  the  afternoon.  I  left  for  home  on  Thursday  night,  Sept  11.  I 
explained  all  this  to  one  Conservative  in  the  city  and  to  J.  R.  McGregor  on  my 
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leturn  to  Gore  Cay  and  we  decided  to  stick  fci  our  original  arrangement  to  not 
mention  it  until  the  House  met  as  we  were  afraid  they  might  fix  things  up  in 
some  way  before  the  House  met  if  we  told.  About  Sept.  18th  I  received  a  letter 
from  Frank  Sullivan : — 

"Toronto,  Sept.  16th,  1902. 
"  Dear  Bob  : — 

"  I  had  a  talk  with  our  man  this  morning  and  he  wants  me  to  try  and 
put  through  other  deal — He  will  pay  all  expenses  in  connection  with  same  and 
will  make  it  worth  your  while  if  it  goes  through — 

"  Can  you  take  a  run  over  and  see  that  party,  and  if  he  is  willing  to  do  the 
right  thing,  I  will  arrange  to  meet  you  and  him  at  the  '  Soo '  and  we  can  fix 
things  up  all  right.  1  would  be  able  to  go  up  about  the  5th  or  6th  of  October, 
in  the  mean  time  work  on  the  proposition  and  see  what  can  be  done.  Answer 
at  once,  care  Walker  House." 

"  About  going  to  see  Smyth.  I  answered  that  I  would  shortly,  about  Sep- 
tember 21st  I  received  another  letter  from  D.  A.  Jones  about  the  same  matter  : — 

"Beeton,  September  19th,  1902. 

"  My  Dear  Gamey, — I  was  sorry  I  did  not  see  you  before  you  left  as  there 
was  some  points  in  regard  to  our  mining  matters  that  I  wished  to  talk  over. 
By  the  way,  if  you  h*ve  not  already  received  your  R.  R.  passes  or  do  not  at 
once,  write  me  as  I  ordered  them  to  go  forward  and  if  they  do  n^t  I  will  see 
after  them  next  week.  Is  there  any  mining  news  around  up  there.  I  have 
some  gilt  edge  things  now  and  I  think  we  can  make  a  nice  pot  out  of  it.  You 
see  that  parti/  that  we  ivas  trying  to  see  and  arrange  or  get  things  in  the  shape 
of  a  verbal  option  and  your  efforts  will  place  us  in  a  shape  to  make  a  hall  sure. 
I  wdl  surprise  }'OU  when  I  see  you.  When  are  you  going  to  Toronto  that  I  can 
meet  you  there. 

«  "  Yours  in  haste, 

"D.  A.  Jones. 

"  When  speaking  to  Jones  while  in  the  city  he  spoke  of  someone  being 
sent  up  to  see  Smyth,  and  Frank  Sullivan  also  spoke  of  someone  being  sent  up 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  he  was  anxious  to  prevent  anyone  else  dealing  with 
Smyth  but  himself  and  he  told  me  one  day  that  he  telephoned  to  a  person  in  the 
city  to  wire  someone  to  put  Smyth  on  his  guard,  but  I  do  not  know  who  he 
'phoned  to  and  do  not  know  whether  Smyth  was  telegraphed  or  not,  possibly 
someone  in  the  city  can  recollect  the  'phone  message  as  I  believe  he  'phoned 
some  prominent  Conservative  in  the  city  and  he  said  he  had  refused  to  give 
them  his  name  and  they  were  surprised.  About  the  last  week  of  September  I 
wrote  Smyth  a  short  note  asking  him  to  come  down  to  our  agricultural  fair  at 
Gore  Bay  on  the  2nd  October,  so  we  could  put  him  on  his  guard  but  he  did  not 
come 

"  About  the  25th  of  Sept.  I  received  a  letter  from  my  Leader  J.  P.  Whitney 
drawing  my  attention  to  the  statement  made  by  Cap.  J.  Sullivan  in  Ottawa  that 
I  had  given  a  written  promise  to  support  the  Government.  I  wrote  Sullivan 
and  he  replied  as  follows  : 

"  Walker  House,  Cor.  York  &  Front  Streets. 

"  Toronto,  Sept.  27th,  1902. 
"  Dear  Bob  : 

I  am  just  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  25th  inst.  and  I  must  say  that  I  am  as 
much  surprised  as  you  are.     I  never  made  such  a  statement  and  further  I  will  for- 
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feit  one  thousand  dollars  if  they  can  get  a  man  in  Ottawa  that  heard  me  say  such 
a  thing*  I  was  interviewed  by  a  reporter  there  and  all  I  said  and  more  is  in 
that  interview.  I  will  get  a  copy  of  it  and  send  it  to  you.  I  am  writing  no* w 
before  I  see  Frank  as  I  feel  that  I  want  to  let  you  know  at  once  I  did  nothing 
of  the  kind  I  am  accused  of.  When  I  see  Frank  I  will  have  him  write  you 
more  fully. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  J.  Sullivan. 
(Enclosed  is  a  message  that  has  been  here  a  few  days.) 

"  On  the  29th  of  Sept.  I  wrote  Hon.  J.  R.  Stratton  asking  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  Thos.  Flesher  as  J.  P.  at  Spanish  Mills  and  also  about  road  grants 
question  (we  did  this  to  get  written  evidence  of  the  patronage  deal)  and  Stratton 
replied  as  follows  on  Oct.  2nd. 

"  Confidential. 

"Toronto,  October  2nd,  1902. 
"  My  Dear  Gamey  :— 

"  I  have  your  letter  of  September  29th,  relating  to  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
James  Fletcher,   Customs  Collector  on  your  Island,  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

"  I  have  transferred  your  letter  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gibson,  Attorney-General, 
who  has  charge  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  have  asked  him  to  approve 
of  your  recommendation,  and  I  will  see  him  on  my  return  to  the  city  in  a  few 
days  with  regard  to  it. 

"When  the  estimates  are  being  prepared  for  the  coming  session  I  will  ask 
the  Minister  of  Public  works  to  speak  to  Mr.  Boyd  in  the  direction  indicated  in 
your  letter. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  possible  for  members  to  obtain  railway 
passes  just  now.  It  has  not  been  customary  to  issue  passes  to  the  members  of  a 
new  Parliament  until  the  opening  of  the  session.  However  if  you  were  to  com- 
municate with  the  general  manager  of  the  C.P.R.  at  Montreal,  or  the  general 
manager  of  the  G.T.R.,  Montreal,  they  might  meet  your  wishes  in  that  direction. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  J.  R.  Stratton. 
"  R.  R.  Gamey,  Esq.,  M.P.P., 

"  Gore  Bay,  Ont. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Stratton  also  wrote  me  on  Oct.   2nd  about  appointment  of  re- 
turning officer  for  the  referendum  as  follows: 

11  Private  and  Confidential. 

"Toronto,  October  2nd,  1902. 
"  My  dear  Sir : — 

"  Would  you  approve  of  the  appointment  of  the  late  Returning  Officer  as 
the  Returning  Officer  for  the  taking  of  the  referendum  vote  on  December  4th. 

"  I  am  leaving  on  Saturday  for  Halifax  and  will  not  be  back  for  a  week  but 
the  Returning  Officers  will  be  appointed  during  the  coming  week.  Your  reply 
will  be  handed  by  my  private  secretary  to  the  Premier. 

"I  am  writing  you  confidentially.  It  might  be  desirable  to  have  the  same 
Returning  Officer. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  J.  R.  Stratton. 
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'R.  R.  Gamey,  Esq.,  M.P.P., 

"  Gore  Bay,  Ont. 

"  We  decided  to  have  the  Sheriff  appointed,  or  rather  recommended  the 
Sheriff  instead  of  the  old  returning  officer,  just  to  see  proof  of  our  deal.  I  spoke 
to  the  sheriff  and  he  wanted  it  and  went  to  Toronto  and  saw  the  Premier. 
Jackson  told  me  when  he  returned  that  the  Premier  asked  him  if  his  appoint- 
ment would  be  satisfactory  to  Gamey.  and  if  he  (Jackson)  thought  Gamey  would 
give  them  any  trouble  when  he  came  down.  On  Oct.  8th  I  wrote  Hon.  J.  R. 
Stratton  asking  him  to  appoint  Sherriff  Jackson,  his  Secretary  replied  as  follows : 

(Exhibit  No.  11.) 

"  Toronto,  October  10th,  1902. 
"  Dear  Sir  : — 

"  In  the  absence  of  the  Honourable  the  Provincial  Secretary,  who  is 
out  of  the  City  for  a  few  days,  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  favour  of  October  8th,  with  reference  to  the  appointment  of  a  returning 
officer  for  taking  the  referendum  vote. 

"  I  have  transferred  your  letter  to  the  Honourable  the  Premier 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  E.  C.  Myers, 

"  for  Minister's  Secretarv. 
"  R  R.  Gamey,  Esq.,  M.P.P., 

"  Gore  Bay,  Ont. 

"  I  left  Gore  Bay  for  Toronto  about  October  2nd  had  wired  Frank  that  I 
was  coming,  saw  both  Sullivans  and  we  discussed  the  Davis  petition  which  I  was  to 
try  to  help  to  saw  off  we  had  frequently  discussed  this  in  September,  there  were 
other  parties  also  arranging  to  saw  this  off  and  Frank  said  they  were  getting 
big  value  to  do  so  and  he  wanted  to  head  them  off.  I  told  our  lawyers  what  he 
said  about  the  other  parties.  Frank  said  then  Davis  would  never  face  a  trial, 
but  nothing  could  be  done  about  this  saw  off.  We  discussed  Smyth  and  I  told 
them  I  thought  he  could  not  be  bought.  I  went  to  Toronto  again  about  October 
21st  and  met  Captain  Sullivan  at  North  Bay  spoke  to  him  about  the  rumors  that 
were  going  around, and  told  him  I  was  going  to  see  Stratton  in  the  city  about  them. 
I  saw  Stratton  thit  week  at  his  office  and  spoke  to  him  about  the  rumors  and 
showed  him  Sullivan's  letter  and  told  him  Sullivan  had  been  talking,  he  asked 
me  to  wait  until  he  could  discuss  it  with  the  Premier.  Myres  took  me  to  a 
room  and  I  waited  there  a  long  time  until  Stratton  came  and  he  said  we  had 
better  do  nothing  about  them  he  said  that  was  the  Premier's  advice.  Stratton 
also  spoke  of  a  letter  the  exact  duplicate  of  the  other  [  had  signed  which  they 
wanted  me  to  take  home  with  me  and  sign  and  mail  at  Gore  Bay  addressed  to 
the  Hon.  G.  W.  Ro>s.  It  was  also  typewritten  and  in  it  I  agreed  to  support  the 
Government  ami  agreed  that  I  was  getting  no  consideration  for  the  same  only 
the  ordinary  privileges  of  a  Government  supporter.  After  I  returned  this  they 
were  to  give  me  back  the  one  I  signed  in  the  lawyer's  office.  Frank  Sullivan 
was  with  me  when  this  letter  was  given,  in  fact  he  held  the  letter  for  a  day.  I 
took  it  home  with  me  and  we  decided  at  Gore  Bay  to  make  some  alterations  in 
the  letter,  to  seo  if  we  could  get  a  letter  from  them  about  the  same,  so  I  altered 
the  letter  and  made  it  read  different  to  what  they  had. 

"I  mailed  this  letter  addressed  to  the  Premier  Hon  G.  W.  Ross  about  Octo- 
ber 30th  at  Gore  Ba}',  but  no  answer  and  they  did  not  return  the  other  letter, 
but  now  have  both.  "  I  wrote  Hon.  J.  R.  Stratton  a  few  days  after  asking  for  the 
loan  of  $2,000  until  after  the  session,  his  Secretary,  Mr.  Myers,  answered  that 
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Mr.  Stratton  was  out  of  the  city  and  on  his  return  the  letter  would  be  laid  before 
him,  but  we  got  no  further  answer.  I  was  in  Toronto  in  December  twice,  saw 
Cap.  Sullivan  and  Frank,  but  did  not  see  Stratton.  After  I  returned  to  Toronto 
after  helping  my  friends  in  Perth  Bye-election,  I  saw  the  Sullivans  and  they  said 
Stratton  wanted  to  see  me, he  was  getting  afraid  of  me,  since  I  had  gone  to  Perth. 
I  made  an  appointment  to  see  him  on  Tuesday  morning  9-30  January  13th, 
When  I  arrived  there  he  was  not  in,  and  I  waited  in  the  outer  office.  Vance 
was  waiting  there;  Myers  was  there  and  another  clerk,  name  unknown  to  me, 
and  a  lady  stenographer  ;  they  all  saw  me.  I  chatted  with  Vance  until  Strat- 
ton was  ready,  and  Vance  asked  me  to  let  him  go  in  first,  which  I  did.  He  re- 
mained about  20  minutes.  When  I  was  called  Stratton  asked  me  why  I  was  in 
Perth,  and  I  told  him  I  had  no  agreement  with  him  before  the  voting  in  the 
house  ;  he  also  asked  me  why  I  altered  the  letter.  I  gave  evasive  answer.  We 
discussed  matters  generally,  and  he  was  delighted  with  the  results  of  the  three 
Norths,  saying  Whitney  would  never  have  as  good  a  chance  again  of  writing 
Hon.  before  his  name  as  he  had  last  summer  when  the  coalition  was  discussed. 
He  gave  me  the  particulars  of  the  coalition  deal,  also  Manitoulin  affairs.  I  re- 
ported about  Little  Current  lock-up  and  he  called  in  Dr.  Chamberlain,  and  I 
was  introduced  to  him  and  discussed  the  lock-up  with  him.  I  also  discussed 
other  appointments.  I  left  the  city  that  night  after  telling  the  Sullivans  how 
I  got  on  with  Stratton,  and  agreed  to  come  down  again  shortly.  On  my  return 
to  Gjre  Bay  McGregor  decided  to  go  down  with  me  the  next  time,  and  we 
arranged  to  go  about  the  27th  of  January.  I  went  over  to  the  shore  and  up  to 
the  Soo,  and  met  McGregor  at  Sudbury  on  the  27th,  and  we  arrived  in  Toronto 
the  morning  of  the  28th,  both  of  us  stopping  at  the  Walker  House.  I  saw  both 
of  the  Sullivans  that  day,  and  Frank  told  me  he  had  wired  me  on  the  27th  to 
come  down.     I  got  that  telegram  on  my  return.     It  is  as  follows: — 

"Toronto,  Ont.,  Jany.  27th,  1903. 
"  To  Robert  Gamey, 

"  Gore  Bav, 
"  Ont. 

'  Important  that  you  be  here  on  Thursday  or  Friday.     Answer. 

"  Frank. 

"  He  told  me  that  Stratton  wanted  to  see  me,  and  that  he  would  arrange 
for  time  of  interview  on  Thursday.  He  did  so,  and  'phoned  me  to  come  to 
Stratton's  office  at  2.15  p.m.  I  showed  this  to  McGregor  and  he  went  to  the 
buildings  with  me,  and  sav  me  go  into  Stratton's  office.  At  first  Stratton  was 
out ;  then  McGreg  >r  and  I  went  into  the  Surveys  Department  together  and  into 
the  Land  Sales  Department,  and  finally  he  went  back  with  me  and  saw  me 
again  go  into  Stratton's  door  with  Frank  Sullivan.  We  went  in  at  the 
door  marked  private.  After  waiting  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Stratton  came  in, 
and  at  once  began  to  discuss  matters.  He  wanted  the  license  board  names 
at  once,  and  wanted  me  to  sign  at  once  an  interview  lie  had  typewritten 
for  the  Globe.  I  told  him  it  would  never  do  to  sign  that,  as  it  would  ruin  me 
and  the  Government,  but  he  thought  not.  I  told  him  I  would  take  it  down  town 
and  make  some  alterations,  and  then  sign  it  if  he  liked.  It  was  agreed  that  I 
should  be  back  about  a  quarter  to  six  that  evening.  Sullivan  and  I  went  out, 
when  Sullivan  said  I  would  get  another  cash  payment  if  I  signed  it.  So  I  told 
him  to  make  the  arrangement.  I  went  into  the  Public  Works  Department  with 
him  and  parted  there.  I  went  down  to  the  office  of  the  Crossin  Piano  Co.  for  a 
short  time.  I  then  met  McGregor  and  we  went  over  the  interview.  I  took  my 
pencil  and  altered  many  words  to  make  it  read  an  independent  support,  as  we 
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both  decided  the  country  would  not  stand  for  one  minute  for  it  as  it  was  then 
written,  we  discussed  the  question  then  of  refusing  to  sign  the  interview  and 
making  everything  public  at  once,  but  we  decided  to  stick  to  our  original  plan  of 
not  speaking  Until  this  House  met.  I  added  some  more  to  the  interview,  and 
after  getting  it  so  that  it  might  pass  muster  I  took  it  back.  I  was  to  call  for 
Sullivan  at  the  office,  where  one  Dougherty  is  a  clerk  in  the  Public  Works 
Department  upstairs.  I  called  there  about  a  quart  r  to  six,  and  Sullivan  left 
Dougherty  and  I  a  lew  minutes  to  talk  while  he  went  to  see  if  Stratton  was 
ready.  After  some  time  everything  was  ready,  and  about  6.30  p.m.,  or  later, 
Sullivan  and  I  went  into  Stratton's  office,  and  I  showed  him  the  interview  as  it 
was  altered.  I  then  agreed  to  give  this  signed  to  a  Globe  reporter  to  hold  on 
condition  that  $1,000  be  given  to  us,  and  I  was  to  write  a  letter  to  J.  P.  Whitney 
that  night  informing  him  that  I  would  be  independent  during  the  session.  I 
then  agreed  to  furnish  the  names  of  a  license  board,  on  my  return  home,  and 
also  a  lock-up  keeper  at  Little  Current.  I  then  stepped  out  of  the  private  office 
into  the  Secretary's  Department,  and  met  Mr.  Myers,  who  introduced  me  to  the 
Globe  reporter,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  but  it  is  the  same  one  who  was  at 
Sudbury  with  Hon.  E.  J.  Davis  in  January,  1900,  as  he  remarked  to  me  that  he 
had  met  me  there,  and  heard  me  speak  on  the  mining  policy.  I  then  sat  down 
at  a  tabl ■;  with  him,  and  he  read  over  the  interview  and  I  gave  it  to  him,  it  was 
was  the  same  interview  that  Mr.  Stratton  handed  to  me  typewritten,  with  the 
alterations  I  made  and  the  additionals  I  wrote  on.  If  the  Globe  will 
produce  the  interview  it  will  show  for  itself,  and  it  was  handed  to  the  Globe 
reporter  in  Stra' ton's  outer  office,  about  7  p.m.,  on  the  evening  of  Januaiy 
29,  in  the  pre  ence  of  Mr.  Myers.  Frank  Sullivan  then  stepped  into  the 
office  and  siid  he  was  read\*,  and  he  and  I  walked  into  the  ante-cham- 
ber between  the  two  offices  together  where  I  saw  Hon.  J.  R.  Stratton 
just  before  going  out  and  he  told  me  he  had  handed  Sullivan  $1,000  in  fifties, 
twenties,  tens  and  fives  giving  me  the  number  of  each.  Sullivan  and  I  walked 
downstairs  and  out  of  the  west  entrance  together,  just  outside  the  door  Sulli- 
van took  the  envelope  out  of  his  pocket  and  counted  the  money  it  contained 
$1,000,  he  handed  it  to  me  and  I  hand*  d  him  back  his  half,  and  put  the  balance 
in  my  pocket.  It  was  mostly  Ontario  and  Merchants  Bank  bills,  and  the  por- 
tion I  kept  was  9  fifties  Merchants  Bank  bills,  2  twenties  Ontario  Bank  and  one 
ten  Ontario  Bank.  The  twenties  were  all  Ontario  Bank  bills.  I  then  went  out 
to  College  Street  and  took  a  car  to  the  Walker  House,  Sullivan  coming  as  far  as 
Yonge  Str-  et  with  me.  I  wrote  the  letter  to  J.  P.  Whitney  that  evening,  had 
supper  and  went  to  the  Princess  Opera  House  that  evening  with  McGregor  and 
we  discussed  the  affair  there.  I  left  for  home  next  morning  and  McGregor 
remained  in  the  city.  On  my  return  home  January  31st,  I  wrote  to  the  Hon. 
Latchford  and  gave  him  a  list  of  our  road  grants  wanted  and  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  in  reply  : — 

*  Private.  "  Toronto,  February  7th,  1903. 

"My  Dear  Sir  : 

"  I  have  your  letter  of  the  31st  ultimo,  enclosing  list  of  road  grants  for  the 
Manitoulin  riding. 

"  It  is  a  pretty  large  order  and  I  fear  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  grant 
all.  I  wish  you  would  revise  the  list  and  try  to  eliminate  a  few  of  the  items. 
Possibly  the  smaller  grants  could  be  arranged  for  out  of  our  general  appropria- 
tion for  Short  Ronds  and  Repairs. 

"  Kindly  give  me  brief  particulars  as  to  each  of  the  larger  grants  and  I 
will  endeavor  to  arrange  for  them  in  the  estimates. 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

"  F.  R.  Latchford. 
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"  R.  R.  GAMEY,  Esq.,  M.P.P., 
"  Gore  Bay, 

"  Ontario. 

"  I  then  did  the  best  I  could  to  pacify  my  friends,  and  that  was  the  hardest 
task  of  my  life,  taking  abuse  from  all  sides.  About  Feb.  7th  I  wrote  Hon. 
Stratton  that  I  had  to  meet  my  executive  on  the  16th,  and  likely  they  would 
ask  me  to  resign.  I  received  a  letter  from  Toronto,  dated  Feb.  11th  registered 
at  Yorkville  on  Feb.  11th  o.m..  signed  X.  Y.  Z.  : — 

"  Toronto,  February  11th,  1903. 
"  Dear  Bob, 

"  I  understand  they  are  holding  a  meeting  at  Gore  Bay,  on  Monday  the  16th 
instant,  at  which  you  will  be  asked  to  state  your  position.  Enclosed  you  will 
find  a  type- written  letter.  Read  it  over  and  you  will  understand  how  to  act. 
Don't  let  them  scare  you.  McGregor  and  Reilly  (the  ex-druggist)  were  talking 
the  night  before  last  at  the  '  Walker  House  '  and  they  decided  they  would  have 
your  promise  to  resign  if  the  Convention  decided  so. 

"  By  all  means  stick  to  what  you  have  done,  and  everything  will  turn  out 
O.  K 

"  Yours, 

"  X.  Y.  Z. 

"  On  Feb.  16th,  I  wrote  Frank  Sullivan  about  the  executive  meeting  and 
asking  him  how  Stratton  felt.  I  received  reply  registered  at  Yorkville  Feb. 
20th  p.  m.  as  follows  : 

"  In  view  of  the  convention  which  has  been  called  for  the  purpose  of 
attempting  to  further  the  interest  of  the  straight  laced  Tories  in  the  riding  it 
would  seem  necessary  that  a  stiff  upper  lip  should  be  maintained  by  the  member. 
The  course  pursued  by  him  has  not  been  taken  unadvisedly  or  without  due 
reflection.  At  all  events  he  intends  to  pursue  it.  The  course  is  to  his  mind  the 
best  course  in  the  interests  of  his  constituents  and  was  taken  after  consultation 
with  friends  in  the  riding  who  knows  its  needs.  [*And  were  sensible  of 
the  necessity  for  preventing  the  deadlock  which  seemed  to  be  imminent 
in  the  Government  of  the  Province.]  The  course  is  not  without  pre- 
cedent and  good  precedent  at  that.  For  instance  Mr.  Beatty  of  Parry  Sound 
adopted  a  very  similar  course  in  the  last  Parliament  with  the  result  that  from 
time  to  time  he  was  endorsed  by  his  constituents  and  the  gentleman  whom  he 
supported  at  the  last  election  was  elected  on  his  retirement  from  public  life  by 
reason  of  his  business  taking  him  to  another  part  of  the  Dominion.  Why 
should  Mr.  G.  be  dictated  to  by  a  few  hide-bound  Conservative  who  have  very 
little,  if  any,  interest  in  the  ri<ling  but  who  are  acting  merely  in  tin;  interests  of 
the  organization  in  Toronto  who  seem  to  be  grasping  at  straws  and  chasing  the 
phantom  of  power.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should  resign  because 
these  people  call  upon  him  to  do  so  when  after  due  reflection  and  consultation 
he  has  decided  upon  the  course  which  to  him  seems  reasonable  and  proper  in  fche 
interests  of  the  whole  body  of  the  electorate  of  the  riding  as  well  as  for  that 
matter  of  the  whole  Province  in  the  present  position  of  affairs.  The  only  inter- 
view he  hit*  given  to  the  newspapers  is  the  only  oneheintends  to  (jive.  After 
the  expiry  of  his  term,  be  tha'  term  long  or  short,  he  will  then  be  willing  to 
place  himself  in  the  judgment  of  the  constituency  and  is  quite  willing  to  abide 
by  the  result.  For  the  present  he  is  the  member-elec^  oi  the  riding  and  does 
not  intend  to  resign  the  seat  to  which  he  was  elected  by  a  very  considerable 
majority. 

(No  Signature  ) 

*  Tin'  words  within  brackets  were  scored  out  in  the  original. 
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"  I  was  so  discouraged  with  the  public  clamour  against  me  that  when 
McGregor  returned  and  I  saw  him  the  day  before  the  Conservative  Executive 
meeting  I  wanted  to  be  allowed  to  give  the  particulars  to  the  Committee  that 
day,  but  he  insisted  on  sticking  to  our  original  intention  of  giving 
it  to  the  House  first.  I  have  worried  along  the  best  I  could  in  the 
face  of  all  kinds  of  insults  and  jeers.  On  Tuesday,  February  24th,  I 
registered  a  letter  to  Frank  Sullivan  in  reply  to  his  of  the  20th,  asking  for 
some  particulars  about  my  seat  in  the  House,  asking  for  the  one  Beatty  had 
and  asking  to  be  sworn  in  earlier  than  the  rest  and  asking  Stratton  to  wait  until 
I  came  down  before  I  would  give  the  names  of  the  license  board.  In  the  meantime  I 
heard  of  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  Government  anticipating  my  resignation. 
They  were  not  satisfied  with  selling  their  frieuds  to  me,  a  more  despicable  action 
was  never  committed,  but  they  sent  up  an  agent  to  interview  J.  McMillan  who 
was  a  Socialist  candidate  last  May.  The  first  agent  did  not  get  much  encourage- 
ment, and  then  two  more  agents  followed  of  higher  repute,  I  have  all  their 
names,  they  told  McMillan  as  much  as  they  dare  of  their  deal  with  me,  and  I 
fancy  a  good  deal  more  than  they  would  like  him  to  repeat,  they  told  him  they 
had  not  given  me  much  yet  but  promises,  but  they  were  sure  I  could  not  face 
public  opinion  when  I  came  to  the  House  and  they  were  very  anxious  for  a 
promise  from  him  to  be  their  candidate  when  I  resigned,  he  wanted  to  know 
how  they  would  satisfy  me,  and  they  told  him  they  would  fulfil  enough  of  their 
promises  to  satisfy  me,  they  were  asked  how  they  would  again  satisfy  their  own 
men  on  the  Island,  and  they  said  Simms  had  been  down  and  they  had  satisfied 
him,  but  Dr.  Mcintosh  was  still  unsatisfied  and  they  hardly  knew  how  to 
approach  him,  Frasers  were  not  taken  into  consideration  as  they  considered 
their  influence  nothing  after  their  vote  last  spring,  they  got  little  encouragement 
from  McMillan. 

"  On  March  6th  I  received  a  letter  from  Frank  Sullivan  in  reply  to  mine  of 
the  24th  asking  about  seat  it  is  as  follows  : — 

"Toronto,  February  27th,  1903. 

"14  Linden  Street. 

"Dear  Bob: — Your  letter  to  hand  this  morning.  Am  glad  to  hear  that 
you  are  getting  along  O.  K.,  also  glad  you  will  appoint  who  you  want,  not  who 
the  bunch  at  Little  Current  name.  I  will  see  Stratton  this  p.m.  before  he  leaves 
and  will  make  arrangements  about '  appointments'  seat,  etc. 

"  1  have  been  to  see  Stratton  every  day  and  he  has  shown  me  all  the  letters 
from  the  Island  in  favor  of  '  Spencer '  but  he  says  you  have  the  say  and  nothing 
would  be  done  until  you  said  so,  still  I  will  see  him  again  to-day  and  arrange 
for  the  delay  in  appointments. 

"  Re  Fishery  business,  when  you  are  here  at  Session  will  be  time  enough 
for  that  matter  and  a  little  delay  now  will  only  make  the  '  Nobles '  more 
anxious  to  do  the  right  thing,  of  course  they  are  anxious  now,  and  will  be  more 
so  in  a  week  or  two. 

"  Will  see  you  on  the  9th  March 

'  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Frank. 

"  Dear  Bob, — Just  returned  from  seeing  Stratton.  They  will  not  appoint 
the  Inspector  until  you  come  down.  They  will  also  fix  the  seat  question  all 
right.  Stratton  will  get  you  Beatty 's  seat.  You  can  be  sworn  in  on  the  9th  or 
any  day  that  Col.  Clark,  Clerk  of  the  House,  is  here.  Stratton  thinks  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  send  in  the  name  of  your  license  board  at  once.  Make  it 
about  two  Liberals  if  possible,  but  suit  yourself. 

"  Everything  all  O.K. 
2  "Frank. 
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"  Then  I  came  to  Toronto  and  on  Monday  the  9th  went  up  to  the  Parlia- 
ment Buildings  and  saw  Frank  Sullivan  at  the  Public  Works  Office,  he  went 
with  me  after  dinner  to  Col.  Clark's  and  was  there  when  I  was, sworn  in,  he 
also  took  me  into  Mr.  Glackmeyer's  office  in  the  afternoon.  We  discussed  mat- 
ters generally — I  arranged  for  Sullivan  to  meet  me  on  the  evening  of  Tueslay, 
March  10th,  in  the  office  of  the  Crossin  Piano  Mf.  Co.,  No.  102  Adelaide  West, 
at  7.30  p.m.,  on  Monday  evening.  I  went  and  saw  three  young  men  shorthand 
writers  who  are  in  the  city  from  Gore  Bay  that  I  could  trust,  and  arranged 
with  them  to  come  to  the  same  place  before  7  p.m.,  and  there  were  four  finished 
pianos  in  the  office,  those  we  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  three  men  could 
lay  behind  them  and  hear  anyone  talking  distinctly  in  the  office.  I  then  met 
Frank  Sullivan  at  the  door  on  the  street  about  8  p.m.  and  we  went  up  to  the 
office  and  lit  a  light  and  discussed  the  whole  affair.  A  number  of  questions 
were  asked  by  me  and  the  question  and  answer  were  distinctly  overheard,  I 
asked  him  questions  about  Stratton,  about  the  whole  Cabinet,  about  the  bye- 
election  work  in  the  three  Norths,  and  we  had  the  answers  taken  down  by  these 
three  men — I  asked  him  all  about  the  money,  who  handed  it  from  Stratton  to 
us,  and  about  everything  connected  with  the  transaction." 

The  text  of  the  charges  read  before  the  House  is  regarded  by  the  Commis- 
sioners as  a  document  of  supreme  importance.  Its  statements  and  its  omissions 
invite  critical  consideration.  Its  preparation  was  undertaken  in  a  leisurely  way, 
with  care,  with  deliberation,  during  part  of  at  least  ten  days,  and  with  corr  ctions, 
with  a  desire  to  make  it  accuiate,  and  with  opportunity  to  refer  to  books  and 
memorandum  of  dates  to  assist,  and  subject  to  the  final  perusal  of  Mr.  McGregor, 
Mr.  Gamey's  alleged  confidant,  and  counsellor  throughout.  It  was  thus  prepared 
(comprehending  everything  that  was  deemed  important)  in  order  to  make  a  solid 
base  for  the  impeachment  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Gamey  was  returned  Member  for  the  electoral  district  of  Manitoulin  on 
the  29th  day  of  May,  1902,  and  classed  as  a  Conservative.  On  the  17th  day  of 
June  the  election  returns  were  completed,  showing  a  Government  majority  of 
two,  but  in  less  than  a  week  one  of  the  Government  supporters  died,  w  Inch  left 
the  majority  one,  and  one  seat  vacant.  Numerous  protests  were  tiled  on  both 
sides,  and  in  this  constituency  (Manitoulin)  the  return  was  controvert ed  by 
petition  filed  on  the  10th  and  served  on  the  14th  July  The  results  of  inve 
gation  into  wrong  practices  were  communicated  to  Mr.  R.  A.  Grant,  solicitor  for 
the  Ontario  Reform  Association,  on  the  5th  August,  and  more  fully  and  finally 
on  the  16th  September. 

These  preliminary  details  supply  what  is  needful  to  be  known  in  order  t< 
supplement  Mr.  Gamey's  introductory  remarks. 

The  leading  particulars  of  the  said  charges  of  the  11th  day  of  March  (as 
elucidated  by  the  evidence)  may  be  thus  summarized  . 

That  one  Frank  Sullivan  under  the  guise  of  friendship  but  as  an  emissary 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary,  approached  Mr,  Gamey  on  the  7th  day  of  August 
and  told  him  his  seat  was  in  danger,  and  that  he  would  be  disqualified  by  evi- 
dence that  could  be  procured,  and  advised  him  to  avoid  a  trial,  and  make  a  good 
thing  out  of  the  situation  by  coming  over  to  the  Government  side,  and  getting 
money  therefor  to  the  extent  of  $5,000  ;  and  that  Sullivan  undertook  to  con- 
vince Mr.  Gamey  as  to  this,  if  he  would  wait  in  Toronto  for  a  few  days  ; 

That  having  so  waited,  Mr.  Gamey  was  introduced  by  Sullivan  to  Mr.  R 
A.  Grant,  a  lawyer  "  prominent  in  liberal  ranks,"  and  the  matter  was  discussed 
under  the  form  of  a  stock  proposition  by  which  Mr.  Gamey  would  make  $3,000 
m  a  short  time,  and  $2,(00  more  after  the  Session  of  the  House  : 

That  it  was  th  n  agreed  (after  this  came  to  nothing)  between  Sullivan  and 
Mr.  Gamey,  that  it'  anything  was  done  each  shculd  take  half  : 
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That  afterwards  one  Captain  Sullivan,  father  of  Frank,  on  the  21st  of 
August,  came  to  Mr.  Gamey's  house  at  Gore  Bay  to  get  him  to  sign  some  paper 
promising  support  to  the  Government,  which  Mr.  Gamey  promised  to  see  about 
in  Toronto  at  a  later  day  ; 

That  on  the  26th  August  Frank  Sullivan  drew  up  documents  by  which  Mr. 
Gamey  agreed  to  support  the  Government,  and  Frank  Sullivan  agreed  to  pay 
Mr.  Gamey  $3,000  in  cash  and  $2,000  after  the  Session  ; 

And,  that  these  papers  were  afterwards  destroyed. 

That  about  September  9th,  Mr.  Gamey  w.ent  to  the  office  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary  with  Frank  Sullivan,  and  the  arrangement  was  discussed  in  which  the 
promise  of  patronage  in  the  riding  was  assured  to  Mr.  Gamey,  and  also  reference 
made  to  other  "  consideration  "  of  value  ; 

That  a  draft  letter  promising  to  support  the  Government  was  then  produced 
to  Mr.  Gamey  ;  but,  the  consideration  to  be  paid  that  day  was  not  ready,  and  so 
the  matter  was  not  then  closed  ; 

That  Frank  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Gamey  were  to  go,  and  did  go,  to  the  office  of 
Mr.  Aylesworth,  K.G.,  who  was  retained  as  counsel  for  the  Liberal  Association, 
in  whose  hands  had  been  placed  the  letter  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Gamey,  and  that 
being  signed  in  Mr.  Aylesworth's  office  by  Mr.  Gamey,  it  was  withheld,  and  not 
delivered,  because,  as  Frank  Sullivan  said  to  Mr.  Aylesworth,  some  stockques- 
tion  was  to  be  settled  before  it  could  be  parted  with  ; 

That  by  appointment  next  day  these  two,  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Gamey,  saw  the 
Provincial  Secretary,  and  the  signed  letter  was  given  to  him,  and  he  thereupon 
took  from  his  pocket  a  bulky  parcel  which  was  carried  down  to  the  smoking 
room,  and  the  contents  of  which,  amounting  to  $3,000,  were  equally  divided 
between  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Gamey. 

That  to  get  evidence  of  the  patronage  deal  on  the  29th  September  Mr. 
Gamey  wrote  to  the  Provincial  Secretary  asking  the  appointment  of  one  Flesher 
as  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  electoral  district  he  represented  : 

And,  that  he  also  applied  on  the  8th  October  to  the  Provincial  Secretary  to 
have  the  Sheriff  (Jackson)  appointed  as  returning  officer  to  take  the  Referen- 
dum vote : 

That  about  the  23rd  October,  Mr.  Gamey  saw  the  Provincial  Secretary  about 
rumours  as  to  his  supporting  the  Government — rumours  originating  with  Sulli- 
van— and  that  the  Premier's  advice  was  obtained,  that  nothing  should  be  done: 

And,  that  the  Provincial  Secretary  then  asked  Mr.  Gamey  to  send  a  letter, 
a  duplicate  of  that  of  the  10th  September,  but  of  later  date,  and  the  other  would 
be  returned.  The  duplicate  letter  was  altered  by  Mr.  Gamey  and  mailed  to  the 
Premier,  but  the  first  one  was  not  sent  back  to  him  : 

That  on  the  13th  January,  1903,  the  Provincial  Secretary  questioned  Mr. 
Gamey  about  his  taking  part  for  the  Conservatives  in  the  North  Perth  election, 
and  asked  why  the  letter  had  been  altered,  and  gave  Mr.  Gamey  particulars  of 
a  coalition  deal,  and  discussed  appointments,  and  that  Mr.  Gamey  agreed  to  come 
down  again  shortly. 

That  on  the  29th  of  January  Frank  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Gamey  again  went 
to  the  Provincial  Secretary's  office,  and  Mr.  Gamey  was  then  asked  to  sign  a 
paper  which  the  Provincial  Secretary  had  prepared  purporting  to  be  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Gamey  by  a  Globe  reporter : 

That  Mr.  Gamey  wanted  to  make  some  changes,  and  took  it  away,  and  after 
leaving  the  office  of  the  Provincial  Secretary,  Frank  Sullivan  said  there  would 
be  another  cash  payment  if  it  was  signed  : 

That  having  made  some  changes,  the  paper  wras  signed  and  taken  back  to 
the  Provincial  Secretary  on  the  same  evening  and  handed  to  the  Globe  reporter 
then  present,  whereupon  the  Provincial  Secretary  told  Mr.  Gamey  he  had  given 
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Frank  Sullivan  $1,000  in  bills,  and  these  two  going  outside,  that  amount  of 
money  was  divided  equally  between  them. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  the  charges  as  stated  in  the  House  on  the 
first  occasion,  and  the  gravamen  of  the  whole  is  the  payment  of  the  two  sums  of 
money,  particularly  the  first  sum,  to  Mr.  Gamey,  by  or  through  the  Provincial 
Secretary,  for  corrupt  purposes. 

Incidentally  the  promise  of  patronage  is  adverted  to,  but  nothing  is  said  as 
to  the  dismissal  of  the  election  petition,  though  these  two  matters  were  brought 
forward  with  some  prominence  in  the  testimony  by  and  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Gamey 
as  constituting  corrupt  elements  in  the  aforesaid  dealings. 

In  addition  to  the  matters  referred;  as  set  forth  in  the  Commission  which 
bears  date  the  28th  day  of  March,  1903,  Mr.  Gamey  made  a  further  Statement 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  the  27th  day  of  March,  1903,  which  by  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  the  Statute  respecting  evidence,  assented  to 
on  the  31st  day  of  March,  was  to  be  included  in  the  charges  covered  by  the 
terms  of  the  said  Commission. 

That  addition  Statement  was  in  substance  a  charge  of  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  all  the  Members  of  the  Government  with  the  persons  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Gamey's  former  Statement,  and  others,  to  induce  Mr.  Gamey  to  "  leave  his  party 
and  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  Liberals." 

The  chief  result  of  the  added  charge  of  conspiracy  was  to  enlarge  the  area 
of  enquiry,  and  to  justify  the  reception  of  all  apparently  relevant  testimony  that 
was  tendered  by  either  side,  and  thus  the  greatest  latitude  of  investigation  was 
permitted. 

The  evidence  relied  upon  to  substantiate  the  charges  made  in  both  state- 
ments was  obtained  by  means  of  examination  and  cross-examination  of  the 
many  witnesses  called  by  counsel  who  appeared  for  both  sides,  a  full  report  of 
which  as  taken  from  day  to  day  by  stenographic  reporters  is  set  forth  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  Report. 

At  the  close  of  the  evidence  the  Commissioners  thought  it  desirable  to  call 
for  addresses  by  the  Counsel  for  and  against  the  charges,  so  that  the  salient 
points  relied  upon  by  either  side  might  be  exhibited  in  strong  relief  and  skil- 
fully enforced,  and  thereby  all  possible  assistance  given  for  the  ultimate  dis- 
posal of  this  impeachment. 

The  Commissioners  have  been  invited  by  counsel  to  exploi-e  and  report  upon 
a  wide  field  of  ethical  investigation  which  appears  to  them  to  be  beyond  the 
reasonable  limits  of  the  charges  as  submitted  to  the  House.  The  main  contro- 
versy turns  upon  the  alleged  bribery  by  the  payment  and  receipt  of  money  as 
to  which  there  is  a  great  mass  of  testimony  involved  in  considerable  contradic- 
tion. In  regard  to  the  Provincial  Secretary,  and  his  connection  with  Mr.  Gamey, 
there  is  evidence  which,  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  trial,  would  be  submitted  to 
"  the  country"  represented  by  the  jury,  upon  such  directions  from  the  Court  aa 
might  seem  suitable  in  the  circumstances.  Approximating  to  this  method,  as  the 
nearest  analogy  to  the  present  inquest,(in  which  however  "  the  country''  has  not 
heard  the  testimony  or  seen  the  witnesses),  the  .undersigned  have  deemed  it 
expedient  to  set  forth  as  briefly  as  possible;  consistent  with  intelligibility,  a 
summary  of  the  situation  in  its  various  aspects,  leaving  out  the  less  important 
details,  but  emphasizing  those  which  appear  to  be  of  determining  significance. 
As  in  all  cases  of  appraisement  of  contradictory  testimony,  regard  must  be  had 
to  the  interests  at  stake  of  the  parties,  the  preponderance  of  evidence,  the  credi- 
bility of  witnesses,  and  the  clearness  of  proof  somewhat  proportioned  to  the 
gravity  of  the  accusation.  Of  the  witnesses,  something  more  will  be  said  later 
in  this  Report. 
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The  first  definite  proposal  between  Mr.  Gamey  and  Frank  Sullivan  as  to 
making  profit  out  of  the  election  was  early  in  August  (7th  to  1 2th)  as  to  which, 
both  Mr.  Gamey  and  Sullivan  agree,  viz.,  that  they  might  get  a  timber  limit 
from  the  Government,  and  put  forward  some  outsider  whose  name  couM  be  used, 
and  who  would  supply  money  needed  for  the  purchase  of  the  limit.  The  limit 
in  fact  was  apparently  McGregor's  Island.  (Pages  43,  1188,  1199,  1201  and 
1353.) 

This  led  to  the  interview  with  Mr.  R.  A.  Grant,  when  the  matter  was 
broached  under  the  guise  of  a  stock  proposition,  according  to  Mr.  Gamey ;  but, 
the  more  likely  view,  and  one  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  is,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Grant,  and  Frank  Sullivan,  that  it  was  presented  as  a  timber  proposition  for 
which  $5,000  was  needed  in  cash,  and  Mr.  Grant  was  asked  to  find  a  client  to 
supply  the  need.  (Pages  43  and  1026).  This  ended  in  nothing,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  much  real  importance  when  divested  of  the  coloring  which  Mr. 
Gamey  supplies. 

According  to  Mr.  Gamey,  there  were  two  agreements  signed  on  the  25th  or 
2Gth  of  August  which  showed  the  relative  position  of  himself  and  Frank  Sulli- 
van. By  one,  Mr.  Gamey  agreed  to  support  the  Government.  By  the  other, 
Sullivan  was  to  pay  Mr.  Gamey  $3,000  in  cash  between  the  3rd  and  5th  Sep- 
tember, and  $2,000  after  the  Session  ;  and  he  was  to  get  Mr.  Gamey  the  patron- 
age of  the  riding,  the  expenditure  of  public  monies,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
election  petition.  These  papers,  Mr.  Gamey  says,  were  afterwards  destroyed, 
but  Sullivan  denies  their  existence.  The  Provincial  Secretary  never  saw  them 
nor  heard  of  them,     (fage  2440  ) 

Both  Mr.  Gamey  and  Sullivan  agree  that  this  timber  proposal  came  to 
nothing,  though  they  di-agree  as  to  the  reasons.  Mr.  Gamey  says  that  on  this 
account  the  original  arrangement  was  changed,  so  that  money  to  the  extent  of 
$3,000  was  to  come  to  them  direct  from  the  Government.  (Pages  60  and  67.) 
But,  there  is  nothing  written  as  to  this,  and  it  is  denied  by  Frank  Sullivan.  Mr. 
Gamey  is  uncertain  as  to  the  date  of  these  alleged  transactions. 

Affairs  were  in  this  shape  when  the  Provincial  Secretaiy  and  Mr.  Gamey, 
strangers  before,  met  for  the  first  time.  Suliivan  and  Mr.  Game}''  differ  as  to  who 
brought  ab  >ut  the  interview,  and  they  differ  as  to  its  date.  Mr.  Gamey  puts  it 
(doubtfully)  on  the  10th  September,  and  gives  his  account  thus  : — Mr.  Stratton 
haid  he  understood  Mr.  Gamey  was  talking  of  supporting  the  Government,  and 
that  he  should  get  the  patronage  and  election  protest  withdrawn,  and  considera- 
tion was  spoken  about. not  money  in  terms, but  something  of  value  to  be  given,  and 
the  Provincial  Secretary  was  wondering  who  would  handle  the  parcel ;  some 
discussion  as  to  appointments  on  the  Island,  and  a  stipulation  that  Mr.  Ga'iiey 
was  to  sign  a  letter  agreeing  to  support  the  Government,  and  one  was  tendered 
for  his  signature  \>y  the  Provincial  Secretary. 

Mr.  Gamey  then  proceeds  to  tell  how  he  was  taken  to  Mr.  Aylesworth's 
office  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  there  signed  the  letter  of  that  date, 
10th  September,  addressed  to  "G.  W.Ross."  Mr.  Aylesworth  proposed  to  keep  the 
letter,  but  Frank  Sullivan  interposed  and  said,  "  There  is  a  question  of  stock 
consideration  to  be  dealt  with  before  the  letter  is  given  up,"  and  Air.  Aylesworth 
said  he  knew  nothing  of  that,  so  they  took  the  letter  away. 

Then,  according  to  Mr.  Gamey  (doubtfully),  on  the  11th  September  they 
called  at  the  Provincial  Secretary's  office.  He  said  everything  was  ready,  and 
taking  an  envelope  out  of  his  pocket,  s  .id,  <:  this  parcel  will  be  brought  down  to 
the  smoking  room  for  you,  and  any  appointments  you  want  made,  write  and  I 
will  attend  to  it."  The  letter  signed  was  left  with  the  Provincial  Secretary 
about  noon,  and  the  two  went  below  and  divided  the  contents  of  the  envelope, 
which  amounted  to  $3,000.     Mr.  Gamey  took   his  share,  $1,500,  to  the  Trader's 
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Bank  on  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  September,  and  had  it  deposited,  so  as  to  be 
at  his  credit  at  Sudbury,  and  he  afterwards  used  it  in  his  business.  As  he  made 
the  deposit  he  said  to  Mr.  Crossin,  his  partner,  "  I  got  this  in  a  deal,  it  is  not  all 
closed  yet,  and  further  will  be  heard  from  it."  (Page  654.)  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  Mr.  Gamey  deposited  $900  in  the  forenoon  on  the  11th  September  (page 
1076)  in  the  Ontario  Bank,  and  both  sums,  SI, 500  and  $900  were  in  Ontario  Bank 
bills,  of  which  nineteen  were  of  the  denomination  of  8100  each. 

With  this  compare  the  version  on  the  other  side.  On  Tuesday,  the  9th 
September,  Mr.  Gamey  met  Frank  Sullivaa  with  the  request  that  he  be  intro- 
duced to  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  not  knowing  any  of  them,  and  he  was  brought 
to  the  Provincial  Secretary,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  Sullivan  as  the 
Member  for  Manitoulin.  After  unimportant  talk,  Mr.  Gamey  said  in  substance, 
the  policy  of  the  Government  wras  satisfactory  to  the  people;  the  fault  was 
rather  with  the  administration  of  the  policy  by  some  of  the  officials  ;  that  he 
had  been  thinking  over  the  political  situation,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  would  best  serve  his  constituency  by  supporting  the  Government ;  that 
he  had  been  conferring  with  many  of  his  friends,  and  they  hid  endorsed  the 
course  he  was  going  to  pursue.  (Pages  2596-7.)  That  his  contest  had  been 
conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  him  to  take  this  position  in  the  House, 
and  that  he  was  going  to  do  so.  '  He  said  that  apart  from  half  a  dozen,  who 
assumed  to  be  the  Conservative  party,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  on  both 
sides  would  be  pleased  to  know  of  the  course  he  was  taking.  He  said  Mani- 
toulin was  his  politics,  and  he  was  going  to  do  as  Mr.  Beatty,  of  Parry  Sound, 
had  done.  (Pages  2420  and  2421.)  Frank  Sullivan  says  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary laughed  as  Mr.  Gamey  stated  he  would  support  the  Government.  He  may 
have  been  incredulous  at  first,  but  persuaded  by  Mr.  Gamey  have  been  willing 
afterwards  to  have  a  letter  signed  for  what  it  was  worth.  Mr.  Gamey  said  he 
had  spoken  in  this  way,  not  only  on  the  platform,  but  to  many  of  the  Conser- 
vatives who  had  voted  for  him,  and  the  great  majority  had  endorsed  it.  He 
then  said,  "now  that  I  am  a  supporter  of  the  Government,  and  have  decided  to 
take  that  stand,  what  course  will  the  Government  take  as  to  the  protest  :  The 
Provincial  Secretary  said,  the  Government  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  protests, 
nor  had  he,  they  were  being  conducted  by  Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Aylesworth.  (Page 
2423).  Mr.  Gamey  suggested  that  it  should  be  made  easy  for  him,  that  he  did 
not  care  to  see  Mr.  Grant,  but  he  was  willing  to  see  Mr.  Aylesworth,  and  wanted 
to  know  if  he  could  see  Mr.  Aylesworth  the  next  day,  and  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary said  he  would  see  Mr.  Aylesworth  about  an  appointment  for  1  o'clock  next 
day.  Then  Mr.  Gamey  asked  about  patronage,  and  the  Provincial  Secretary  told 
him  when  he  was  a  supporter  of  the  Government  there  was  no  doubt  the  Govern- 
ment would  give  to  his  recommendations  the  same  consideration  as  was  given 
to  any  other  supporter. 

That  afternoon  the  Provincial  Secretary  met  Mr.  Aylesworth  and  told  him 
Mr.  Gamey  was  going  to  see  him  to-morrow,  and  that  Mr.  Gamey  said  he  waa 
going  to  give  his  support  to  the  Government,  and  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Aylesworth 
as  to  his  protest,     (t'age  2426.) 

Mr.  Aylesworth  gives  the  conversation  with  the  Provincial  Secretary  thus  : 
"  He  said,  Mr.  Gamey  is  going  to  support  us,  and  that  he  was  anxious  about  his 
protest.  I  said  I  did  not  suppose  that  would  be  strongly  pressed,  if  Mr.  Gamey 
was  going  to  support  them,  and  said,  how  do  you  know  he  will,  and  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary  said,  that  is  it,  what  guarantee  have  we.  I  think  I  suggested 
writing  a  letter.  He  asked  me  to  do  it.  I  said  you  know  what  you  want, 
better^lo  it  yourself,  and  we  separated.  ^Page  678.)  I  think  I  said,  let  him 
write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ross.  (Page  682.)  The  Provincial  Secretary  said  further, 
Mr.  Gamey  will  probably  go  to  you  to-morrow  about  his  petition,  and  if  he  does 
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get  such  a  letter.     I  said   very  well,  draw  it   up  and  I   will  see  what  lie  has  to 
say."     (Page  678.) 

The  Provincial  Secretary  followed  this  suggestion,  and  the  next  forenoon 
on  the  10th  September,  at  about  11  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Boland  was  in  his  office, 
he  dictated  the  body  of  a  letter  to  his  secretary  Myers  containing  the  pith  of 
what  Mr.  Gamey  had  said  the  day  before  (page  2429)  along  the  line  of  his  con- 
versation. (Page  2431).  It  was  not  addressed  to  any  one  or  dated.  (Boland  2HG9.) 
This  form  of  letter  was  given  to  Mr.  Aylesworth  at  Osgoo-le  Hall  about  1  o'clock 
on  the  10th  without  any  furthpr  insi ructions.  (Page  24-32.)  Sullivan  and  Mr. 
Gamey  came  to  Mr.  Aylesworth's  office  after  1  p.m.  on  the  10th  September,  and 
introduced  each  other.  Mr  Gamey  said  he  was  the  Member,  and  there  was  a 
protest  against  him,  and  he  asked  Mr.  Aylesworth  to  act  for  him.  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth said  he  could  not  do  so  if  he  was  elected  to  oppose  the  Government.  Mr. 
Gamey  said  "  Well,  I  am  going  to  support  the  Government."  Mr.  Aylesworth 
said,  if  that  is  so  he  would  not  need  counsel,  as  it  would  not  be  pressed.  Mr. 
Gamey  said,  "  How  do  I  know  they  will  not  ?"  Mr.  Aylesworth  said  "  there  is 
no  use  talking  with  me  unless  you  are  as  yuu  say  an  avowed  supporter  of  the 
Government,  "Will  you  put  that  in  writing  ? "  Mr.  Gamey  said  yes.  Mr. 
Aylesworth  said,  "  I  have  a  letter  here,  if  you  are  willing  to  sign  it,  there  is  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  act  for  you."  Mr.  Gamey  read  it  twice  and  said  "  all 
right,"  dated  it,  and  signed  it,  and  addressed  it  to  the  Premier  Mr.  Aylesworth 
then  asked  whether  he  should  keep  or  mail  the  letter,  and  after  hesitation  Mr. 
Gamey  said  he  was  wanting  a  small  loan,  it  turned  out  to  be  83,000  or  S4,000 
with  security  offered  of  goods,  or  stock,  or  chattels  in  Manitoulin,  Mr.  Aylesworth 
remarking,  there  would  be  difficulty  in  lending  on  such  security,  pushed  back  the 
letter  to  him,  and  said  he  would  have  no  more  to  d  )  with  the  matter.  Mr. 
Aylesworth  thought  the  man  was  in  the  market,  Mr.  Gamey  took  the  letter  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket  and  walked  out  with  Sullivan.  (Page  689  )  Sullivan  says 
the  last  he  saw  of  the  letter  was  when  Mr.  Gamey  put  it  in  his  pocket.  (Page  1342.) 

That  letter,  of  date  10th  September,  afterwards  received  by  mail  in  the 
office  of  the  Premier,  but  on  what  date  does  not  appear.  Miss  Jeffries,  his 
stenographer,  says  early  in  September.  (Page  2728.)  It  did  not  come  to  or 
pass  through  the  Provincial  Secretary's  hands,  nor  did  he  see  Mr.  Gamey,  or 
Sullivan,  on  the  10th  or  11th  September. 

Mr.  Gamey  admits  that  on  the  10th  September  at  4  p,  m.  he  was  present  at 
a  Conservative  caucus  in  Toronto  and  made  a  speech  commending  the  leader 
and  the  policy  of  that  party.  (Page  218.)  The  report  of  this  meeting  appeared 
in  the  next  morning's  newspapers.  This  report  was  read  by  the  Provincial 
Secretary  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  while  at  breakfast  with  fome  of  his 
colleagues,  and  they  discussed  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Gamey,  taking  part  in  this 
Conservative  gathering  on  the  10th,  and  professing  to  be  a  supporter  of  the 
Government  on  the  9th.  (Page  2613.)  It  was  on  this  day,  however,  the  11th 
September  that  Mr.  Gamey  says  he  and  Sullivan  received  the  parcel  of  S3. 000 
from  the  Provincial  Secretary  about  noon. 

Frank  Sullivan  was  present  on  these  occasions,  on  the  9th  and  10th  Sep- 
tember, and  his  account  ;>ccords  generally  with  that  of  the  Provincial  Secretary 
and  Mr.  Aylesworth.  (Pages  1169  to  1175  ;  1177  to  1185  ;  1372  to  1377,  and 
1381.)  The  Provincial  Secretary  denies  having  any  agreement  with  Mr.  Gamey 
and  swears  that  he  did  not  approach  him  to  get  him  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment, and  offered  him  no  inducement  in  that  behalf,  (Pages  247 1  and  2517.) 
and  no  promise  of  patronage.     (Page  2406  ) 

The  account  of  this  transaction  when  Mr.  Gamey  first  met  the  Provincial 
Secretary  is  given  with  some  detail,  because  according  to  Mr.  Gamey  it  was  then 
that  he  secured  all  he  sought,  pelf,  protest,  patronage,  all  were  involved  in  this 
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negotiation.  He  swears  this  letter  of  the  ICth  September  was  given  on  account 
of  the  protest  and  the  whole  arrangement, "  Patronage  and  other  things,  and  cash," 
that  is  his  expression.  (Page  243).     This  is  the  core  of  the  whole  accusation. 

It  is  of  no  small  significance  that  Mr.  Gamey  is  uncertain  as  to  important 
matters  in  this  transaction.  First,  as  to  the  time ;  second,  as  to  the  person  by 
whom  the  $3,000  reached  him. 

In  the  Statement  to  the  House  which  he  says  was  prepared  with  great 
deliberation  and  care,  and  with  access  to  a  book  in  which  entries  were  made  as 
to  the  receipt  and  payment  of  money  (Page  316)  he  fixes  the  days  as  being  the 
9th  and  10th  September.  In  his  sworn  evidence  he  changes  these  to  the  10th  and 
11th  September.  (Pages  68,  77  and  78).  But  at  the  close  of  the  cross-examination 
he  says  :  "  I  will  not  swear  positively  which  day  I  got  the  money."  (Pages  219 
and  220. 

The  reason  given  by  Mr.  Gamey  for  changing  his  dates  from  the  9th  and  10th 
September  in  the  Statement  to  the  10th  and  11th  in  his  evidence  is  this:  That  it  was 
only  when  he  got  production  of  the  Aylesworth  letter,  and  saw  its  date  to  be  the 
10th  September,  that  he  recalled  that  the  payment  was  the  day  after  the  letter,  but 
in  his  Statement  to  the  House  he  says  that  the  exact  duplicate  of  the  letter  of 
the  10th  September  was  given  to  him  on  the  23rd  October  and  taken  home  with 
him.     (Page  69  of  the  Book  of  Exhibits.) 

Again,  in  the  Statement  to  the  House  he  says  the  parcel  of  money  came  from 
the  Provincial  Secretary  to  Myers,  and  from  Myers  to  Chase,  and  from  Chase  to 
the  smoking  room.  He  says  in  his  evidence  his  own  recollection  was  that  Myers 
brought  it  down,  but  changed  this  to  be  in  accordance  with  Frank  Sullivan. 
(Pages  410  and  414.) 

He  says  further,  the  parcel  was  sent  to  us  through  two  or  three  different 
hands.  ( r*age  405.)  And,  ends  with  :  "  I  cannot  swear  to  the  man  who  left  the 
parcel  in  the  smoking  room."     (Page  410.) 

The  Provincial  Secretary  says  he  saw  Mr.  Gamey  on  but  one  day  in  Sep- 
tember, that  is  the  9th,  and  he  gives  an  account  of  his  movements  on  the  10th 
and  11th  September,  showing  he  was  elsewhere  than  in  this  office  with  Mr. 
Gamey  as  Mr.  Gamey  alleges.  Mr.  Gamey  fixes  the  time  of  the  interview  with 
the  Provincial  Secretary  on  the  10th  September  for  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  from  twenty  minutes  past  ten  until  halt-past  eleven  o'clock,  and  on  the 
11th  Mr.  Gamey  says  he  was  there  from  about  halt-past  10,  and  waited  until 
about  half-past  11,  and  saw  the  Provincial  Secretary  and  lelt  about  noon. 
(Pages  221  to  226.) 

Mr.  Boland  swears  he  was  with  the  Provincial  Secretary  on  the  10th  Sep- 
tember from  about  11  a.m.  until  half-past  12,  when  the  Provincial  Secretary  left 
in  a  cab  for  Osgoode  Hall.  (This  was  to  meet  Mr.  Aylesworth.)  It  was  on  t hi- 
occasion,  says  Mr.  Boland,  that  the  Aylesworth  letter  of  the  10th  September  was 
dictated  to  Myers  the  Secretary,  who  wrote  it  and  brought  it  back.  (Without 
date  or  address,  ready  for  signature)      (Pages  2367  to  2370.) 

On  the  11th  September  Mr.  Boland  was  with  tha  Provincial  Secretary  from 
about  10  a.m.,  and  walked  down  town  with  him  at  11,  and  accounts  for  him 
until  1  p.m.     (Pages  2371  to  2374.) 

Mr.  Buckingham  proves  that  he  saw  Mr.  Boland  and  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary together  at  the  Trust  Company's  office  on  the  11th  September  at  about  11 
a.m.  with  Mr.  Boland  (Page  3126),  and  he  left  them  there. 

That  Mr.  Gamey  and  Frank  Sullivan  were  not  at  the  Provincial  Secretary- 
office  on  the  10th  or  11th  September  is  sworn  also  by  Frank  Sullivan,  Myers 
and  Costello  the  messenger,  as  well  as  by  the  Provincial  Secretary  himself. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  as  to  the  parcel  of  money — any  such  payment 
or  carriage  of  the  parcel  as  alleged  by  Mr.  Gamey,  is  denied  by  the  Provincial 
Secretary,  Myers,  Chase,  Costello  and  Sullivan. 
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It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Crossin,  partner  of  Mr.  Gamey,  swears  that 
Mr.  Gamey  was  at  the  Ontario  Bank  in  the  forenoon  of  September  11th,  making 
a  deposit  of  the  $900,  (Page  2978)  though  Mr.  Gamey  says  this  is  a  mistake, 
and  that  it  was  in  the  afternoon.  True,  the  inference  from  the  entries  in  the 
bank  books  would  make  it  appear  to  be  in  the  afternoon  (pages  3184  and 
3186)  yet  the  Bank  officer  will  not  contradict  Mr.  Crossin. 

According  to  Mr.  Gamey  this  letter  was  all  ready  and  tendered  to  him  for 
signature  on  his  first  visit  in  September  to  the  Provincial  Secretary. 

According  to  the  Provincial  Secretary  and  others  the  letter  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  Aylesworth,  K.C.,  and  was  the  embodiment  of  the  language  and  ideas  of 
Mr.  Gamey  communicated  on  the  first  and  only  occasion  when  they  met  in  that 
month.     (Page  2515). 

As  to  whether  or  not  this  first  interview  between  the  Provincial  Secretary 
and  Mr.  Gamey  was  on  the  9th  September,  light  is  thrown  by  Dr.  Struthers. 
On  this  day  Dr.  Struthers,  as  Mr.  Gamey  admits,  occupied  the  same  bedroom 
(during  Exhibition)  and  being  long-standing  friends  they  talked  upon  this  sub- 
ject on  the  night  of  the  9th  September,     This  in  brief  is  Dr.  Struthers'  account. 
'"  Mr.  Gamey  asked  my  disinterested  advice.  He  said  there  was  a  protest  against 
him,  and  he  was   not  in  financial  position  to  fight  it,  it  would  cost  SI, 200  to 
$1,500,  and  in  case  it  went  against  him,  if  he  wished  tore-enter  politics,  it  would 
cost   him    $400  or   $500    to   fight   a   new  election ;  that   the   matter   could  be 
arranged  and  the  protest  be   withdrawn :  that  he  would  receive  the  practical 
patronage  of  the  riding,  and  that  he  would  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an 
independent  supporter  of  the  Government.     My  advice  was  against  it.     I  said 
people  would  say  he  was  bought.     He  indignantly  repudiated  the  idea  of  money 
consideration  (page  2003).     He  said  it  could  be  arranged  that  he  could  have  the 
patronage.     (Page  2017).     The    difficulty  was,  he  was  unwilling  to   incur  the 
additional  expense  upon  a  protest  and  new  election.  (Page  2020).    He  repudiated 
there  being  anything  more  in  the  deal  than  the  dropping  of  the  protest  and  the 
giving  of  patronage  in  his  riding  ;  he  said  that  patronage  came  to  Government 
supporters."     (Page  202  i). 

According  to  the  weight  of  testimony  this  conversation  took  place  on  the 
night  of  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Gamey  had  his  first  interview  with  the  Provincial 
Secretary,  and  it  confirms  what  took  place  in  the  Minister's  office.  Mi*.  Gamey 
admits  having  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Struthers  in  September.  He  says,  I  had 
a  talk  about  my  supporting  the  Government,  I  told  him  there  was  a  deal  on,  an 
arrangement,  p.trt  of  which  was  to  get  my  protest  wiped  off,  and  patronage  of 
the  riding,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  he  did  not  like  that  kind  of  deal.  (Pages 
301  and  302).  He  gees  on : — I  then  had  the  promises  and  agreement  signed, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  before  I  had  seen  the  Provincial  Secretary.  (Page 
303). 

The  only  promise  and  agreement  signed  as  to  these  matters,  was,  by  Mr. 
Gamey 's  own  evidence,  destroyed  about,  (if  not  on)  the  1st  of  September,  and  it 
was  out  of  existence  on  the  9th  September.  ^ Pages  394  and  395).  There  was 
no  other  promise  except  that  which  Mr.  Gamey  savs  was  made  on  the  first  inter- 
view with  the  Provincial  Secretary,  that  Gamey  should  get  the  patronage,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  protest,  and  other  consideration.  The  conclusion  is  very  per- 
suasive that  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Struthers  was  in  the  evening  of  the  day 
when  Mr.  Gamey  first  saw  and  spoke  with  the  Provincial  Secretary. 

Two  witnesses  were  called  to  prove  the  contrary  of  what  the  Provincial 
Secretary  alleges  as  to  the  visit  of  Mr.  Gamey  to  his  office  on  the  9th  September, 
and  as  to  his  whereabouts  on  the  11th  September.  Armstrong  says  Mr.  Game}' 
was  at  the  fair  ground  with  him  from  some  minutes  after  10  until  after  lunch 
time  on  the  9th  September.     His  evidence  is  not  accurate,  and   he  may  be  mis- 
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taken  by  about  an  hour,  which  would  give  ample  time  for  Mr.  Gamey's  visit 
that  morning.  He  qualities  his  estimate  of  time  by  a  peculiar  phrase  :  "  Pos- 
sibly about,"  repeated  over  half  a  dozen  times.  He  also  contradicts  himself, 
saying  he  was  about  an  hour  at  McCormick's  and  then  denying  it,  saying  that 
he  wandered  about  an  hour  or  two  after  leaving  McCormick's  before  going  to 
the  fair,  and  then  denying  it.  (Pages  2923,  2925  and  2926.)  Besides  this,  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th  occurred  a  thunder  storm,  and  from  7  to  9  a  heavy  rain, 
so  that  it  is  unlikely  he  left  home  as  early  as  he  says,  at  7  or  S  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  (Pages  2923  and  3194)  The  other  witness  on  Mr.  Gamey's  part  was 
a  lad  called  Green,  who  says  he  drove  the  Provincial  Secretary  and  tv\o  ladies 
in  a  cab  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  September  from  9.30  to  1 1.30,  and  the  con- 
temporaneous entry  in  the  book  of  the  cab-owner  given  in  by  Green  is  "  shop- 
ping, McConkey's  and  home."  Green  appears  to  be  lacking  in  intelligence,  con- 
fuses "  Stratton  "  with  "  Strathy,"  calls  go;ng  to  visit  plumbers  and  foundrymen 
"  shopping,"  does  not  remember  going  to  McConkey's  at  all,  does  not  remember 
where  he  drove  from  the  foundry,  cannot  say  he  went  back  to  the  Parliament 
Buildings,  or  when  the  Provincial  Secretary  left  the  cab,  but  will  swear  that  he 
did  not  drive  the  Provincial  Secretary  to  McConkej^'s.  This  sort  of  confused 
recollection  cannot  weigh  against  the  precise  statf  ments  of  such  witnesses  as 
Mr.  Buckingham  and  Mr.  Boland,  not  to  speak  of  others. 

Of  rather  minor  importance  is  another  interview  on  the  23rd  or  24th  Octo- 
ber. Mr.  Gamey  says  he  saw  the  Provincial  Secretary  about  rumors  around  the 
country,  and  the  Provincial  Secretary  said  he  would  see  the  Premier  and  see 
what  could  be  done.  The  Provincial  Secretary  went  away  and  came  back  and 
said  the  Premier  decided  that  it  was  better  to  do  nothing,  not  to  publish  a  state- 
ment of  any  kind.  (Page  103.)  At  that  time  Mr.  Gamey  showed  to  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Captain  Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Whitney's 
letter  of  the  19th  September.  (Page  103.)  Mr.  Stratton  then  said  that  they 
wanted  him  to  sign  another  letter,  a  duplicate  of  that  dated  the  10th  September. 
This  he  was  to  sign  at  Gore  Bay  and  address  to  the  Premier.  The  reason  as- 
signed was  because  the  protest  was  being  disposed  of  in  court  on  the  26th  Octo- 
ber, and  they  wanted  this  signed  and  mailed  at  a  later  date,  to  show  there  was 
not  any  deal  on  in  regard  to  the  protest.  (Page  106.)  This  letter  dated  27th 
October  was  mailed  to  the  Premier  with  some  changes  in  it,  and  it  was  signed  by 
Mr.  Gamey's  son  to  draw  out  some  letter  from  the  Premier  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  signature.  (Page  241.)  They  were  to  return  the  fir-t  letter  when 
they  go5  the  second,  but  they  did  not.  (Page  110.)  Mr.  Gamey  said  the  letter 
which  his  son  signed  was  shown  to  him  the  first  day.     (Page  423.) 

Again  there  is  conllict  between  this  and  the  version  given  by  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary.  This  is  his  recollection  of  it.  Mr.  Gamey  came  in  the  morning 
of  his  own  accord  and  asked  for  the  letter  of  the  10th  September  sent  to  the 
Premier.  He  wished  to  withdraw  that  letter  and  send  one  of  a  date  later  than 
the  Conservative  caucus  which  he  had  attended  on  that  day,  the  10th,  in  Toronto. 
He  asked  for  the  original  letter,  but  this  could  not  be  taken  from  the  Prem- 
ier's office.  (Page  2563.)  Mr.  Gamey  suggested  to  have  the  letter  dated  about 
the  27th  October,  and  he  would  be  home  and  would  send  it  from  Gore  Bay.  In 
consequence  of  Mr.  Gamey's  urgency,  the  Provincial  Secretary  procured  a  copy 
and  had  it  mailed  to  Mr.  Gamey.  Mr.  Gamey  said  he  was  going  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  his  constituents,  anil  announce  the  course  he  proposed  to  pursue.  The 
Provincial  Secretary  approved  of  that.  Mr.  Gamey  said  he  did  not  doubt  they 
woulJ  endorse  hi<  giving  support  to  the  Government.  (Page  2452.)  The 
Provincial  Secretary  got  the  letter  of  the  loth  September  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Premier  and  had  a  copy  made,  which  was  mailed  to  Mr.  Gamey  by  Myers, 
and  he  told  Mr.  Ford  to  date  it  27th  October  as  Mr.  Gamey  wished.    (Page  2464.) 
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The  written  Statement  made  before  the  House  is  different  from  Mr.  Gamey's 
evidence,  and  when  it  states  that  the  exact  duplicate  of  the  letter  of  the  10th 
was  given  to  Mr.  Gamey  and  held  by  Frank  Sullivan  for  a  day  and  taken  home 
with  Mr  Gamey,  it  is  contradicted  by  Myers,  Frank  Sullivan  and  the  Provincial 
Secretary. 

The  next  oveit  act  charged  respecting  money  is  the  payment  of  $1 ,000  on 
the  29th  January,  )903,  apparantly  as  the  price  of  the  Globe  interview.  But, 
this  interview  is  to  be  connected  with,  and  is  explained  by  a  prior  conversation 
between  the  Provincial  Secretary  and  Mr.  Gamey  on  the  13th  January.  Mr. 
Gamey  gives  this  account:  "I  saw  the  Provincial  Secretary  and  he  wanted  me 
to  sign  an  interview  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  Globe,  and  ha  wanted  me  to 
name  the  license  board  for  the  riding.  Sullivan  said  the  other  Ministers  had 
been  gibing  t  e  Provincial  Secretary  about  his  deal  with  me,  and  he  wanted 
this  as  a  public  announcement  from  which  I  could  not  get  away."  (Page  119.") 
This  Sullivan  denied.  (Page  1380.)  "It  was  prepared  in  advance,  typewritten. 
I  made  some  changes.  I  told  him  it  would  never  do  to  publish  as  it  was  at  first, 
the  public  would  not  stand  it.  I  took  the  document  away  to  look  at  it  and 
came  back  in  the  evening.  Sullivan  told  me  that  if  I  would  sign  it  I  would  get 
$1,000  cash.  (Page  125.)  I  went  back  after  6  p.m.,  and  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary said  he  guessed  the  interview  would  do  and  told  me  to  give  it  to  the  Globe 
reporter  and  he  would  fix  up  the  money.  Sullivan  came  in  and  said,  "  I  am 
ready  now"  and  as  Mr.  Gamey  started  out  with  him,  the  Provincial  Secretary  said, 
I  have  given  Frank  so  many  fifties  and  twenties  and  tens,  making  up  $1,000. 
(Page  127.)  Outside,  Sullivan  said,  they  have  a  good  deal  of  money  around 
here,  tlvt  the  Provincial  Secretary  had  said  he  had  $750  of  that  at  own  his  office 
and  had  </ot  $200  at  the  Attorney-General's  Department.  (This  Sullivan 
denies.^     (Page  1381.) 

"  At  the  door  outside,  Sullivan  tore  off  the  envelope  and  gave  me  $500.  The 
Provincial  Secretary  suggested  that  Gamey  should  write  Whitney  as  to  his 
taking  an  independent  stand."  (Letter  29th  January,  page  128  of  the  evidence). 
(This  the  Provincial  Secretary  denies).     (Page  2466). 

Mi.  Gamey  says  he  kept  the  money  in  his  pocket  continually  until  the  11th 
March  when  it  was  produced  in  the  House.     (Page  130.) 

Mr.  McGregor  of  Manitoulin,  the  Conservative  Organizer,  who  had  come 
down  with  Mr.  Gamey  to  assist  him,  was  with  Mr.  Gamey  that  night,  and  they 
discussed  the  situaiion,  but  Mr.  Gamey  did  not  tell  him  of  this  money  or  shew  it 
to  any  one  in  this  city.  (Page  487.)  He  thinks  he  shewed  it  to  McGregor  at 
the  Island.     (Pa°e  185.) 

The  Provincial  Secretary  casts  light  on  the  matter  of  the  Globe  interview 
by  reference  to  an  earlier  interview  between  him  and  Mr.  Gamey  on  the  13th 
January,  when  Mr.  Gamey  of  his  own  motion  came  to  the  Provincial  Secretary's 
office  and  Dr.  Chamberlain  was  present.  The  conversation  turned  on  the  lock- 
up at  Little  Current,  and  the  License  Commissioners,  and  about  an  appointment 
for  Mr.  Gamey's  brother.  The  Provincial  Secietary  said  that  nothing  would  be 
done  as  to  the  appointments  until  after  the  Session  opened,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  confer  with  their  political  friends.  Mr.  Gamey  sail,  then 
you  do  not  consider  me  a  supporter  of  the  Government,  and  the  Provincial  Sec- 
retary said,  "you  take  a  peculiar  way  of  showing  your  support,  you  came  to  me 
early  in  September  and  said  you  were  going  to  support  the  Government,  you 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Premier  verifying  what  you  said  to  me,  you  at  the  same 
attended  a  convention  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  denounced  the  Government, 
then  you  come  back  in  October  and  desire  to  withdraw  the  letter  sent  to  the 
Premier,  and  substitute  another  of  a  later  date,  and  now  you  have  just  come 
from  North  Perth  where  you  took  part  against  us  in  the  by-elections.     We  pre- 
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pose  to  consult  our  friends  as  to  those  appointments."  The  Provincial  Secretary 
said  further :  "  Now,  the  only  course  for  you  is  to  either  call  a  public  meeting, 
write  a  letter  to  the  press,  or  publish  an  interview  stating  the  course  you  intend 
to  pursue ;  the  onlv  frank  and  square  way  is  to  announce  it  in  that  way/ 
(Page.  2457). 

Mr.  Gamey  said  he  had  spoken  to  a  great  many  constituents,  and  they 
had  endorsed  the  course  he  was  pursuing,  and  he  said  I  think  it  best  to  place 
myself  before  the  public  by  an  interview.  The  Provincial  Secretary  said  why 
don't  you  do  it,  and  he  agreed  to  do  so,  and  give  his  reasons.  He  asked  the 
Provincial  Secretary  to  prepare  one  for  him  and  urged  that  course.  (Page  2458 ». 
The  Provincial  Secretary  took  down  notes  in  pencil  of  what  My.  Gamey  said, 
and  while  this  was  being  done  Mr.  Gamey  remarked,  "  I  had  better  confer  with 
my  friends  a  little  more  fully  as  to  this,  and  I  will  come  down  later  and 
announce  it  then."     (Pages  2458  and  2597). 

On  the  28th  January  Gamey  telephoned  the  Provincial  Secretary  to  see 
him  (so  Myers  also)  (pages  2062-3)  and  an  appointment  was  made  for  next  day 
at  2  p.m.  Mr.  Gamey  asked  if  he  had  the  interview  ready,  and  the  Provincial 
Secretary  said  no,  but  he  would  have  it  ready  by  then.  Mr.  Gamey  said  that  would 
do.  (Page  2459.)  Then  the  Provincial  Secretary  dictated  from  his  notes  the 
interview,  practically  as  it  was  published,  to  a  longhand  writer  who  had  it  struck 
off  by  Myers  on  the  typewriter.  (So  Myers  also,  2068.)  On  the  29th  January 
Gamey  came  to  the  Provincial  Secretary  and  asked  if  the  interview  was  ready  ; 
it  was  given  to  him.  He  thought  it  a  little  too  strong,  going  further  in  support 
than  he  would  care  to  announce,  and  he  said  he  would  take  it  and  make  altera- 
tions, and  let  the  Provincial  Secretary  have  it  later.  It  was  brought  back  in 
such  shape  as  it  appeal's  in  the  Exhibits,  and  was  with  some  introduction  by  the 
Globe  writer  published  next  day.  (Page  2461.)  No  money  was  given  to  Mr. 
Gamey  or  Frank  Sullivan,  whom  the  Provincial  Secretary  did  not  see.  (Pages 
2462  and  2466.) 

Dr.  Chamberlain  is  in  accord  with  this  version  of  the  conversation  of  the 
13th  of  January,  and  his  evidence  may  be  thus  abstracted.  13th  January,  1903, 
Dr.  Chamberlin  saw  Mr.  Gamey  at  the  Provincial  Secretary's  office.  Myers  was 
there  when  he  came  in,  a  little  after  10  o'clock.  (Page  2239).  Mr.  Gamey  spoke 
of  the  lockup,  and  license  commissioners,  and  made  recommendation,  or  wanted 
appointments  made.  The  Provincial  Secretary  said  they  would  have  to  consult 
their  friends  as  to  the  appointments.  Mr.  Gamey  said,  I  am  a  supporter  of  the 
Government.  The  Provincial  Secretary  sharply  said,  "  You  have  said  so,  but  it 
does  not  look  much  like  it,"  and  spoke  of  his  action  in  North  Perth.  He  said, 
"  If  you  are  a  supporter  of  the  Government,  why  don't  you  declare  your  position 
publicly  ?"  Mr.  Gamey  said,  "  I  am  prepared  to  do  so."  The  Provincial  Se 
tary  said,  "  well,  do  so  at  once."  Mr.  Gamey  asked  him  to  prepare  some  kind  of 
interview  for  the  press.  The  Provincial  Secretary  said,  "  what  do  you  want  to 
say  ?"  and  Mr.  Gamey  repeated  over  in  substance  what  he  wished  to  say  to  the 
public  through  the  press,  and  the  Provincial  Secretary  had  paper  and  pencil 
making  notes.  The  Provincial  Secretary  was  to  prepare  the  document  and  Mr. 
Gamey  was  to  call  again.  (Page  2242.)  The  Provincial  Secretary  said  to  Mr. 
Gamey  when  he  supported  the  Government  his  recommendations  would  receive 
the  same  consideration  as  those  of  any  other  member  supporting  the  Government 
(Page  2246.)  Dr.  Chamberlain  was  there  until  Mr.  Gamey  left.  The  Provincial 
Secretary  suggested  nothing  to  go  into  the  interview  that  Dr.  Chamberlain  heard. 
(Page  2261.)  M r.  Gamey  said  he  would  support  the  Government  on  votes  of 
want  of  confidence  (Page  2261.)  Myers  negatives  Frank  Sullivan's  presence 
in  the  Provincial  Secretary's  room  on  the  29th  January.     (2060)  and  206'.»  ) 

Frank  Sullivan  says  lie  was  waiting  outside  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  but 
got  no  money  from  the  Provincial  Secretary.     (Page  1368.") 
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Mr.  Gamey  gives  a  very  different  version  of  what  occurred  on  the  13th 
January.  He  admits  that  his  conduct  as  to  North  Perth  election,  and  License 
Board  appointments,  and  lock-ups  was  discussed,  and  that  Dr.  Chamberlain  was 
called  in,  and  that  he  promised  to  come  down  some  time  later  on.  (Page  117.) 
Mr.  Gamey  says  that  on  his  return  home  he  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  McGregor  as  to  the 
course  he  was  pursuing'  and  that  McGregor  was  to  come  with  him  to  the  city  on 
the  next  occasion  which  was  the  29tn  January  (Page  117.)  Mr.  Gamev  did 
not  return  on  the  29th  in  consequence  of  Sullivan's  telegram  of  the  27th  January, 
though  that  inference  is  suggested  by  the  place  it  had  in  the  statement.  Mr. 
Gamey 's  evidence  leaves  the  impression  that  the  text  of  the  Globe  interview 
originated  entirely  with  the  Provincial  Secretary,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Provincial  Secretary.  In  further  corrobor- 
ation of  what  the  Minister  says  as  to  this  inferview,  Dr.  Arthur  tells  of  a 
conversation  that  day,  13th  January,  with  Mr.  Gamey  in  Toronto,  in  which  Mr. 
Gamey  said  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  the  Island,  before  the  roads  were 
bad,  for  there  was  trouble  brewing,  and  he  wanted  to  see  some  of  his  country  con- 
stituents. He  shewed  Dr.  Arthur  a  paper  which  he  was  going  around  to  get 
his  friends  the  Conservative  farmers  to  sign  endorsing  his  position,  and  then  he 
could  laugh  at  the  organization,  the  professional  politicians  who  lived  in  towns. 
(Gore  Bay.)  (Pages  2303  and  2337.)  Mr.  Gamey  said  he  had  been  up  at  the 
Provincial  Secretary's  to  try  to  get  the  License  Board  appointed  up  there, 
but  the  Minister  had  not  fallen  into  line  with  all  the  notninations  he  made 
(Page  2304). 

This  interview  as  and  when  published  was  no  surprise  to  several  witnesses 
who  thus  refer  to  it  and  Mr.  Gamey. 

After  the  Globe  interview  was  published,  Mr.  Gamey  was  asked  by  R. 
Thorburn,  whether  he  was  not  carrying  out  what  he  had  been  advocating 
through  the  country  in  his  campaign,  and  he  answered,  yes,  he  was  taking  an 
independent  stand,  that  he  would  support  the  Government  iu  power  in  bringing 
forward  any  good  measures  in  connection  with  the  Island  and  New  Ontario 
(Page  1763). 

J.  Scott  says  that  during  a  speech  he  heard  Mr.  Gamey  using  phrases  made 
familiar  by  the  Globe  interview,  and  he  thought  his  course  in  perfect  accord  with 
the  statements  he  had  made  when  the  report  came  out  in  the  Globe.  (Pao-es  1818 
and  1822). 

Charles  White  says  he  talked  with  Mr.  Gamey  after  the  Globe  interview 
and  he  seemed  like  a  "  double-minded  man."     (Page  1826). 

See  also  evidence  of  Martin,  (Page  1960);  Bowen  (Page  2279);  and  Dr 
Chamberlain  (Pages  2243  to  224). 

To  Dr.  Struthers  on  the  day  the  Globe  interview  was  published  and  apropos 
of  it,  Gamey  spoke  and  said  he  had  followed  the  only  course  practically  open  to 
him.  He  was  satisfied  the  Government  was  going  to  remain  there,  and  it  was 
necessary  from  his  point  of  view  that  his  riding  should  be  represented  on  the 
Government  side  of  the  House.     (Page  2005). 

To  complete  the  evidence  on  the  money  part  of  the  case  which  we  have 
sought  to  condense  accurately,  reference  may  now  be  made  to  the  admissions  of 
Mr.  Gamey. 

1.  In  October,  1902,  the  Algoma  Conservator  in  Mr.  Gamey 's  name  and 
with  his  sanction,  c  -ntradicted  the  rumour  that  he  had  sold  out  for  a  consider- 
able sum  to  Mr.  Ross.     (Exhibits,  page  1U4.) 

2.  After  the  Globe  interview  in  January,  1903,  Mr.  Gamey  stated  to  Neil 
McGregor  that  he  had  never  got  a  dollar  or  the  promise  of  anything.  (Page  1726.), 

3.  And  to  W.  J.  Brooks,  that  he  had  got  no  money  for  agreeing  to  support 
the  Government.     (Page  1856.) 
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4.  On  13th  January  Mr.  Gamey  denied  indignantly  to  Dr.  Arthur  that 
he  had  been  bought  an  I  said  that  he  had  never  looked  for  anything  nor  been 
promised  anything.     (Pa<je  2?»02.) 

5.  And  on  10th  February,  1903,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Bellwood,  "The  question 
of  me  getting  a  timber  limit  or  any  other  concession  is  all  pure  nonsense  as  time 
will  prove  to  you."     (Exhibits,  page  105.) 

6  and  7.  In  addition,  there  are  the  two  written  admissions,  in  the  letter  of 
10th  September,  and  repeated  in  letter  of  27th  October,  "  Not  a  hasty  conclu- 
sion I  have  come  to,  it  has  been  considered  fully  by  me,  without  any  other 
motive  influencing  me  than  the  best  interests  of  my  constituency."  (Exhibits, 
pages  5  and  17.) 

It  is  a  wholesome,  working  rule  of  common  application  in  legal  proceed- 
ings to  hold  that  a  man  who  has  affirmed  a  matter  by  writing  under  his  hand 
freely  and  deliberately  given  shall  not  be  held  to  disaffirm  it  by  his  own  uncor- 
roborated oath  to  the  contrary.  Ttnt  is  a  rule  needful  for  the  protection  of 
people  in  the  intercourse  of  life  and  in  this  inquiry  not  less  worthy  of  being 
considered. 

The  Commissioners  now  proceed  to  consider  in  the  light  of  the  evidence 
already  summarized,  and  of  other  evidence  to  be  adverted  to,  the  next  division 
of  this  enquiry,  that  is,  as  to  the  Protest,  and  the  Patronage  :  and  both  may  be 
treated  of  together. 

Eliminate  the  element  of  corrupt  payment  of  money,  and  consider  whether, 
apart  from  that,  any  imputation  can  be  cist  upon  the  Provincial  Secretary.  The 
whole  trend  of  the  evidence  (apart  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gamey)  goes  to 
show  that  the  matter  of  his  supporting  the  Government  in  power  was  first 
broached  by  him  and  stated  as  a  settled  thing  on  which  he  had  long  made  up 
his  mind.  The  letter  of  the  10th  September  signed  by  Mr.  Gamey  was  a  cor- 
rect expression  of  his  sentiments  in  writing,  in  accord  with  his  many  early 
utterances  on  the  same  lines.  It  is  in  these  words,  dated,  addressed  and  signed 
in  his  handwriting: — 

':To  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  M.P.P.,  Toronto.  Sept.  10,  1902. 

Toronto 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  recently  been  thinking  over  the  political  situation  of  the 
"  Province  of  Ontario,  and  I  have  seriously  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  would 
"be  best  acting  in  the  interests  of  my  constituency  and  New  Ontario  by  giving 
"  my  support  to  your  administration. 

"  In  view  of  this  I  have  decided  to  write  you  frankly  and  to  say  that  I 
"  have  decided  to  give  you  my  support  during  the  pre-ent  Parliament.  I  believe 
"  that  you  will  be  able  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Province  during  the 
"  present  Parliament,  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  your  development  policy  there 
"  will  be  an  impetus  given  to  trade  and  to  settlement  in  New  Ontario  that  will 
"  absolutely  justify  the  course  that  I  have  decided  to  pursue.  Therefore  upon 
"  all  questions  considered  by  you  as  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  that  arise  in 
"  the  House  you  may  rest  fissured  that  I  will  give  your  administration  my  hearty 
"  co-operation,  support  and  vote. 

"  The  course  that  I  have  determined  to  take  makes  me  practically  a  sup- 
'■  porter  of  your  Government  and  all  i  h  it  I  would  ask  as  the  representative  of 
'  ihe  riding  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  is  that  my  recommendations 
"  receive  reasonable  and  fair  consideration  at  your  hands  and  that  I  will  be  con- 
"  sidered  and  treated  as  if  I  ha  I  been  elected  to  support  your  Government. 

"  This  is  not  a  hasty  conclusion  that  I  have  come  to,  It  has  been  considered 
"  fully  by  me  without  any  other  motive  influencing  me  than  the  best  interests 
"  of  my  constituency. 

"Yours  truly, 

"  R.  R.  GAMEY.- 
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This  letter  was  signed  deliberately  and  without  any  attempt  at  alarming 
or  coercing  him.  It  was  the  expression  of  his  own  mind  as  communicated  to  the 
Minister. 

He  repeats  the  assertion  of  the  same  political  attitude  in  the  subsequent 
letter  sent  by  him  to  the  Premier  of  date  27th  October,  marked  "  strictly  private 
and  confidential,"  which  is  in  the  same  terms  as  the  letter  of  the  10th  September, 
with  this  variation,  that  the  Premier  is  assured  of  his  support:  "If  you  have 
a  reasonable  majority  when  the  House  meets." 

He  felt  free  then  to  add  to  or  modify  what  was  expressed  in  the  first  letter, 
and  if  he  had  chosen  he  could  have  struck  out  the  last  part  (as  to  his  motive), 
but  he  leaves  it  in.  and  a.gain  a-serts  that  there  was  no  other  motive  than  the 
best  interests  of  his  constituency,  and  therein  effectively  negatives  any  money 
consideration. 

Then,  (if  not  on  the  10th  September  when  the  first  was  signed)  he  had  by 
his  own  confession  received  $'->,000  as  a  bribe — but  over  his  own  signature  that 
he  denies.  He  gets  his  son  to  sign  in  his  name  the  letter  of  the  27th  October  in 
order  to  draw  out  a  letter  from  the  Premier  because  of  the  strange  writing  in  the- 
signature,  but  had  he  deleted  the  last  words  (so  making  it  more  conformable  to 
what  he  says  is  the  truth)  the  omission  would  have  been  more  likely  to  draw  forth 
some  of  the  evidence  from  the  Premier  which  Mr.  Gamey  and  McGregor  are  said 
in  the  Statement  to  be  in  search  of.     (See  Exhibits  (ante)  page  2.) 

The  letter  of  the  10th  September  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Aylesworth  to  be 
signed  as  a  token  of  good  iaith  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gamey.  If  Mr.  Gamey  was 
really,  as  he  stated,  a  supporter  of  the  Government,  he  needed  no  one  to  inform 
him  that  the  protest  against  him  would  not  be  pressed.  That  was  common 
knowledge ;  not  only  as  expressed  to  him  by  the  man  learned  in  the  law,  Mr. 
Aylesworth,  (Page  2531)  but  by  Mr.  Conmee  his  friend  and  Member  of  Paidia- 
ment,  and  Mr.  Jones  his  uncle  and  handler  of  "  franchises";  by  Frank  Sullivan, 
and  adopted  by  Mr.  Gamey  himself  (Page  1201.)  Thus,  after  the  protest  was 
spoken  of  in  Jul}',  Mr.  Gamey  told  Mr.  Conmee  that  he  had  fully  made  up  his 
mind  to  support  the  Government,  and  asked  his  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
protest  would  be  pressed  against  him  in  view  of  that,  Mr.  Conmee  said  he  thought 
not.     (Pftge2649) 

A  like  conversation  took  place  with  his  uncle  after  the  protest,  and  Jones 
told  him  that  it  would  not  amount  to  much  if  he  was  going  to  support  the 
Government.     (Page  3024.) 

Mr.  Gamey  said  to  Sullivan,  "  What  is  the  good  of  the  Government  pressing 
my  prote-t  when  1  am  a  supporter  of  them  ?"     (Page  1201.) 

Mr.  Gamey  claimed  to  be  a  supporter  and  was  willing  to  acknowledge  him- 
self a  supporter  of  the  Government  with  the  expectation  that  he  would  not  be 
molested  in  his  seat. 

Having  signed  the  letter  of  the  10th  September  he  retained  it  and  after- 
wards, so  far  as  appears,  it  was  forwarded  by  Mr.  Gatuey  to  the  Premier  b}^  post 
early  in  that  month.  It  may  be  that  having  failed  to  get  any  satisfaction  in  the 
first  application  to  Mr.  Grant,  and  in  the  second  application  to  Mr.  Ajdesworth 
having  been  rebuffed,  he  uttered  the  words  given  b}^  Frank  Sullivan  "  That  he 
had  made  a  fool  of  himself  in  Mr.  Ayles  worth's  office  "and  then  sent  on  the 
letter  unconditionally  to  the  Premier. 

It  is  note  A'orthy  that  in  the  statement  to  the  House  the  disposition  of  the 
protest  is  not  even  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  "  deal." 

However,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  this  protest  shared  the  fate  of  many 
others  by  being  set- off  against  one  on  the  other  side,  through  the  conferences  of 
the  solicitor  Mr.  Bristol  for  the  Conservatives,  and  Mr.  Grant  for  the  Liberals, 
on  the  19th  and  26th  September.     (Page  1035. ) 
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True  it  is  that  Mr.  Conmee  told  Mr  Grant  in  June  about  it  being  said  that 
Mr.  Gamey  was  going  to  support  the  Government.  (Pages  2680  and  2715.)  But 
the  protest  was  filed  after  this,  and  little  if  any  attention  paid  to  it. 

Mr.  Grant  says  that  the  detailed  Report  of  the  result  of  the  investigations 
as  to  corrupt  practices  in  Manitoulin  received  by  him  on  the  16th  September  was 
discouraging  to  his  hopes  of  success,  so  that  he  was  willing  to  make  adjustments 
to  get  rid  of  this  protest.  (Page  1036.)  Mr.  Grant  says  he  had  not  then  heard 
of  the  Aylesworth  letter  of  10th  September,  and  had  no  communication  with  any 
member  of  the  Government  about  this  '•  Settlement  by  saw-off."  He  says  it  was 
dealt  with  as  others,  and  in  no  exceptional  way.  (Pages  1063  to  1065.)  And, 
herein  he  stands  uncontradicted. 

(It  may  be  noted  that  the  Provincial  Secretary  says  he  did  not  know  that 
the  letter  of  the  10th  September  was  signed  by  Mr.  Gamey  until  he  was  so  told 
on  the  23rd  October,  page  2623). 

However  undesirable  may  be  this  method  of  suppressing  election  petitions, 
it  is  one  in  which  both  parties  concur,  and  it  is  not  forbidden  in  terms  by  legis- 
lation, though  it  well  might  be,  as  election  judges  have  at  different  times 
recommended. 

But  to  return  :  There  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 
Mr.  Grant  acted  in  these  election  protests  any  less  fairly  than  Mr.  Bristol,  whose 
conduct  has  not  been  impugned.  Nay,  the  statement  read  in  the  House  itself 
exculpates  Mr.  Grant,  who  is  referred  to  as  a  lawyer  <;  prominent  in  Liberal 
ranks,"  and  it  proceeds :  "  No  question  was  made  in  his  presence  of  supporting 
the  Government,  and  no  question  of  trial  was  spoken  of.  We  had  only  a  short 
talk,  and  he  went  out,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  him  in  any  way  in  the  deal 
since."     (Exhibits,  page  62.) 

Proceeding  now  to  deal  with  the  matter  of  patronage :  Though  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Statement,  yet  it  is  so  in  no  emphatic  manner,  as  compared  with 
the  alleged  money  payments,  but  to  appreciate  the  value  of  what  is  mentioned 
in  the  Statement  as  to  patronage,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  some  time  before  the 
interview  with  the  Sullivans,  and  the  7th  of  August. 

The  Statement  to  the  House  suggests,  and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Gamey  affirms, 
that  he  was  first  tempted  to  stray  from  the  path  of  party-allegiance  by  the  over- 
tures of  Frank  Sullivan  in  August  1902.  He  emphasizes  the  distinction  which 
he  says  exists  between  his  conduct  prior  to  7th  August  and  his  subsequent  con- 
duct in  these  words  :  "  Before  7th  August  I  did  not  talk  Independence."  (Pages 
296  and  315.)  "  From  the  7th  of  August  until  the  Statement  in  the  House  my 
position  was  to  lead  the  Government  and  all  the  friends  of  the  Government  to 
believe  that  I  would  support  the  Government."     (Page  438). 

Frank  Sullivan's  account  is  that  Gamey  approached  him,  and  between  7th 
and  10th  August  told  him  that  he,  Mr.  Gamey,  intended  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment ;  his  constituency  needed  a  man  to  support  the  Government,  and  he  said  a 
number  of  Grits  had  voted  for  him.  (Page  1349.)  He  said  he  supposed  if  he 
did  support  the  Government  he  would  get  the  patronage,  and  Sullivan  said  he 
thought  so.  (Page  1350.)  And  then  Mr.  Beatty's  name  was  discussed.  (Page 
1351.) 

Now  the  evidence  shows  by  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses  that  what 
was  communicated  to  Frank  Sullivan  had  long  been  pondered  over  by  Mr. 
Gamey  : — The  thought  of  support,  or  independent  support  to  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment was  familiar  to  him,  and  had  been  expressed  by  him  before  August. 

Statements  made  by  Mr.  Gamey  to  his  uncle  (D.  A.  Jones)  are  of  impor- 
tance, because  the  evidence  of  the  latter  was  fairly  given  and  should  be  depended 
on  rather  than  Mr.  Gamey 's  version  where  the  two  are  at  variance.  Mr.  Jones 
swears  that  as  far  back  as  1898  Mr.  Gamey  told  him  that  his  friends  wanted  him 
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to  run  for  the  Legislature,  and  if  he  did  so  he  would  run  as  an  Independent,  so 
that  if  the  Ross  Government  was  returned  to  power  he  would  give  them  inde- 
pendent support  similar  to  Beatty  of  Parry  Sound.     (Page  2990.) 

In  June  or  July  after  the  elections  they  met  at  the  Walker  House  and  Mr. 
Gamey  said  he  did  not  propose  to  sit  in  opposition  and  get  nothing  for  his  con- 
stituents. He  would  give  the  Ross  Government  independent  support  like 
Beatty  of  Parry  Sound.  Mr.  Campbell  (the  former  Member  who  was  in  opposi- 
tion) was  also  named,  and  Mr.  Gamey  said  he  would  not  do  anything  in  that 
line.  (Page  3002.)  Mr.  Gamey  assured  Jones  for  the  last  three  years  that  he 
would  support  the  Ross  Government  if  they  were  in  power.     (Page  2058.) 

And  again  to  Dr.  Arthur  of  Sudbury  (with  whom  Mr.  Gamey  was  in 
friendly  and  in  business  relations)  Mr.  Gamey  said  on  the  3rd  July  that  he  had  no 
desire  to  sit  four  years  in  opposition  to  be  a  second  A.  F.  Campbell,  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  give  Whitney  the  first  vote, to  demonstrate  to  him  that  he  had  not 
a  majority,  and  after  that  he  was  going  to  support  the  Government.  (Page  2289.) 
But  he  had  found  out  in  Toronto  they  were  going  to  protest  his  election, and  spoke 
about  it,  and  then  went  on  to  say  "It  would  be  easy  for  him  to  support  the 
Government  because  he  had  repeatedly  said  on  the  platform  during  his  campaign 
that  he  would  support  the  Government  in  power."     (Pages  2290  and  2333.) 

So  to  Mr.  Conmee,  M.P.P.,  with  whom  Mr.  Gamey  was  on  terms  of  intimac}7, 
he  spoke  early  in  June  (4th  to  11th)  (Page  2650)  and  said  he  preferred  the  Ross 
policy  in  mining  matters  to  that  of  the  Opposition,  and  if  it  could  be  carried 
out  he  would  give  support  to  the  Government.  He  repeatedly  said  that  if  the 
Ross  Government  would  carry  out  its  policy  he  would  give  them  an  independent 
support.  (Page  2647.)  This  was  repeated  in  July  (with  reference  to  the  pro- 
test) when  he  said  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  support  the  Government. 
(Page  2648.) 

Mr.  Gamey  in  his  last  statement  to  the  Commissioners  sought  to  cast  dis- 
credit on  Mr.  Conmee  speaking  of  the  protest  in  June.  Mr.  Conmee's  evidence 
is  that  the  conversation  was  at  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July,  and 
Dr.  Arthur's  testimony  shews  that  Mr.  Gamey  had  knowledge  before  the  3rd  of 
July  that  his  election  was  to  he  protested. 

A  great  number  of  respectable  witnesses  were  called  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Gamey  in  his  campaign  speeches  took  a  position  of  uncompromising  hostility  to 
the  Government  in  power,  and  its  policy,  and  said  nothing  about  independent 
support  to  any  measure  that  might  be  brought  forward  by  the  reform  party.  The 
names  of  these  are  Mr.  Hearst  (2775)  :  Dr.  Fell  (2790) ;  J.  W.  Kinney  (2799) ; 
J.  A.  Kinney  (Page  2806):  S.  King  (Page  2813);  A.  A.  Riley  (Page  2820): 
Thomas  Ellis  (Pa  <e  2862);  William  Vincer  (Page  2877);  W.  H.  Clark  (2889): 
George  Strain  (Page  2896) :  Mr.  Atkinson  (Page  2957  ;  James  Carter  (Page 
2902) ;  L.  Galfcraith  (Page  3060)  ;  R.  J.  Armstrong  (Page  2909). 

On  the  other  hand,  a  fewer  number  of  witnesses,  but  apparently  equally 
respectable,  were  called  to  prove  that  the  following  expressions  were  used  by  Mr. 
Gamey  in  his  speeches  and  during  his  election  campaign  : — 

1902,  May  :  During  the  election  campaign  Mr.  Gamey  in  speeches  stated 
that  no  matter  what  Government  was  returned  he  would  support  any  good 
measures  that  were  brought  up  for  the  benefit  of  his  constituency,  he  was  not 
going  to  the  House  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back  like  A.  F.  Campbell  of 
Algoma.     (Neil  McDougall ;  S.  C.  Berry:  Lehman  ;  pages  1714,  1838  and  1751.) 

He  at  times  appears  to  have  spoken  ambiguously,  thus  saying  he  would 
support  any  Government  in  power,  and  then  that  he  would  support  any  good 
measures  the  Government  would  "  fetch  up."  (W.  J.  Ber^y  and  S.  C.  Berry ,pages 
1735  and  1753.) 
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During  his  canvass  he  spoke  to  individuals  or  groups,  saying  he  was  paying 
his  own  way,  and  that  he  was  more  of  an  Independent  than  a  party  man.  <  L 
McDougalland  M.  McDougall,  pages  1745  and  1748.) 

That  he  was  going  to  work  for  the  people  of  Manitoulin,  that  his  politics 
was  the  Manitoulin  Island,  and  that  Manitoulin  was  his  politics.  (Mr.  Guigan, 
2361  ;  D.  Orr,  J.  Lehman  and  J.  Scott,  pages  1757,  1838,  2361  and  1817.) 

D.  Orr  says  he  understood  that  if  Mr.  Gamey  was  elected  he  would  be  with 
whichever  side  was  in  power,  and  was  independent.     (Pages  1759  and  1761.) 

Jesse  Lehman  puts  it  thus  : — "  Mr.  Gamey  said  if  the  Ross  Government  was 
sustained  he  would  give  sufficient  support  to  get  something  for  the  constituency, 
he  was  not  going  to  be  against  the  Government."     (Pages  1841  and  1843.) 

To  Bowser,  (Page  1843)  Mr.  Gamey  said  he  would  support  any  Govern- 
ment in  power  in  the  development  of  New  Ontario. 

And,  finally,  see  the  extract  from  Mr.  Gamey's  own  report  of  the  meeting 
17th  February,  1903,  when  T.  Robinson  is  reported  to  have  said  that  Mr.  Gamey 
had  promised  to  take  an  independent  stand  during  the  campaign  last  spring — 
if  the  Government  were  sustained  n,nd  that  he  had  received  a  great  many 
Liberal  votes  on  that  account.     (Exhibits,  page  107.) 

But,  in  the  consideration  of  the  patronage  aspect  of  the  accusation,  the 
question  is  not  as  much  what  was  actually  said  by  Mr.  Gamey  in  his  con- 
stituency, as  what  he  afterwards  represented  that  he  had  sai<t  during  his 
candidature,  and  what  he  represented  his  position  to  be  at  the  time  he  was 
elected,  in  his  conversation  with  the  Provincial  Secretary  and  others.  Many  of 
these  people  to  whom  he  spoke  (e.g.  those  at  Toronto)  had  no  gauge  to  apply  as 
to  his  party  standing  and  political  freedom,  except  his  own  assurances.  For 
instance,  16th  August,  1902,  Mr.  Gamey  spoke  to  J.  F.  Boyd  at  the  former's 
house,  and  he  said  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  support  the  Ross  Government 
and  that  he  did  not  think  he  cmld  accomplish  any  good  by  pursuing  an 
opposite  course.  He  complained  of  his  treatment  by  his  own  party,  and  that 
they  did  not  help  with  his  protest.  He  spoke  of  Beatty  of  Parry  Sound  as  one 
who  had  taken  a  course  similar  to  that  which  he  proposed  to  adopt,  who  became 
independent  after  being  elected  a  Conservative.  He  claimed  also  to  have  polled 
many  Liberal  votes.     (Pages  1881  to  1884.) 

On  the  1st  of  September  Mr.  Gamey  and  S.  J.  Martin  roomed  together  at 
the  Walker  House,  and  Mr.  Gamey  then  said  he  would  have  to  support  the  Ross 
Government,  as  that  Government  gave  legislation  to  suit  Manitoulin.  (Page 
1958.)  He  said  it  would  not  pay  him  to  sit  in  Opposition,  and  that  he  would 
support  the  Ross  Government.     (Page  1975.) 

A.  A.  Bowen  was  afterwards  put  in  the  same  room  during  the  crush  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  the  same  thing  was  said  in  his  presence  on  a  later  occasion. 
(Page  1979),  viz.,  on  5th  September:  This  Mr.  Bowen  puts  on  the  5th  Septem- 
ber, when  Mr.  Gamey  said  the  Ross  Government  was  giving  Manitoulin  good 
legislation,  except  a  few  minor  matters  in  mining  law,  and  he  would  have  to 
support  the  Ross  Government.     (Pages  2278  and  2283.) 

Both  Bowen  and  Martin  say  that  the  Globe  interview  afterwards  published 
was  along  the  same  line  as  Mr.  Gamey  talked  on  these  occasions.  ( l'.'iiO  and 
2279.) 

The  books  of  the  Walkei  House  produced  show  Mr.  Gamey  registered  late 
1st  September  and  left  11th  September;  in  the  same  room  with  S.  J.  Martin, 
1st  to  9th  September,  and  Bowen  on  the  6th  September.     See  evidei  P.  M. 

Bayne.     (Page  1927.) 

Mr.  Gamey  told  various  people  at  different  dates  (what  in  substance  was 
repeated  to  the  Provincial  Secretary),  the  reasons  which  prompted  him  and 
enabled  him   to  take  an  independent  stand  after  his  election.     He   told    Mr. 
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Oonmee,  in  July,  that  he  had  accepted  the  Conservative  nomination  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  be  free  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  and  that  was  well 
understood  in  his  canvass,  and  that  he  had  got  a  large  number  of  Liberal  votes. 
(Page  2651.)  That  he  had  seen  some  of  his  friends  and  discussed  the  matter  of 
his  policy — the  course  he  intended  to  take — and  told  them  it  was  his  intention 
to  give  the  Government  support,  and  that  they  had  agreed  with  him.  That  he 
was  not  bound  to  either  political  party,  he  was  free  to  use  his  own  judgment. 
(Pages  2648-2652  and  2672.) 

He  told  Dr.  Arthur  in  July  that  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  support  the 
Government  because  he  had  repeatedly  said  on  the  platform  during  his  cam- 
paign that  he  would  support  the  Government  in  power.  (Page  2290.)  He 
said  also  to  Dr.  Aithur  that  he  had  got  a  great  many  Liberal  votes  as  another 
reason.  (Page  2291.)  He  said  to  L.  McDougall  a  week  before  the  election  in 
May,  that  he  was  brought  out  as  a  Conservative,  but  he  was  paying  his  own  way, 
and  he  would  be  more  of  an  Independent  than  a  party  man.  (Page  1745.)  And, 
this  is  confirmed  by  his  son  M.  McDougall.     (Page  1746.) 

According  to  D.  Orr  he  spoke  to  a  number  of  people  in  the  street  and  said, 
"I  am  paying  my  own  way  and  am  independent  of  any  party."     (Page  1757.) 

To  J.  F.  Boyd,  Mr.  Gamey  said  on  the  16th  August,  that  he  proposed  to 
take  the  course  of  Beatty,  of  Parry  Sound,  who  became  Independent  after  he 
was  elected  a  Conservative,  and  he  claimed  to  have  polled  many  Liberal  votes. 
(Page  1884.) 

It  is  clearly  proved  from  the  mouth  of  many  witnesses  that  Mr.  Gamey  as 
politician  and  '  candidate  had  long  kept  before  his  mind  the  names  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  Member  for  Algoma,  and  Mr.  Beatty,  Member  for  Parry  Sound,  as 
useful  precedents  ;  he  was  not  going  to  sit  in  Opposition,  a  mere  voting  machine 
with  the  party,  like  Mr.  Campbell.  (Page  1763.)  But,  he  approved  and  would 
follow  the  course  of  Mr.  Beatty,  who,  though  elected  as  a  Conservative,  gave 
support  to  the  Government  in  order  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  new  district 
which  was  his  constituency.  These  two  names  were  thu3  used  in  conjunction  in 
familiar  conversation  with  his  uncle  D.  A.  Jones,  in  June  or  July  after  his  elec- 
tion (Page  3002),  and  apparently  before  the  protest.  (Page  3053.)  As  early  as 
1898,  Mr.  Gamey  quoted  Beatty's  example  to  Mr.  Jones.  (Page  2996.)  It  was 
discussed  in  the  early  August  meetings  of  1902  between  Frank  Sullivan  and  Mr. 
Gamey  (Page  1351),  and  again  in  January,  1903,  after  the  Globe  interview 
when  Mr.  Gamey  asked  Frank  Sullivan  to  write  to  him  about  petition  standing, 
etc.  (Pages  1316  and  1317.)  It  was  repeated  to  Mr  Boyd  on  the  16th  of 
August  (Page  1883),  and  again  to  Mr.  Stratton  on  the  9th  September.  (Page 
2+21.) 

The  second  name  (Campbell)  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gamey  at  different 
times  according  to  the  following  witnesses:  Neil  McDougall  (page  1714);  S.  C. 
Berry  (page  1751);  R.  Thorburr.  (page  1763);  Jesse  Lehman  (page  1837),  and  on 
3rd  July  to  Dr.  Arthur  in  a  very  important  conversation  with  this  respectable 
witness  (page  2289). 

There  is  abundant  trustworthy  testimony  thus  pointing  clearly  to  this  con- 
clusion that  before  Mr.  Gamey  became  a  candidate  he  had  resolved  if  elected  to 
support  any  Government  in  power  in  the  avowed  interests  of  Manitoulin  and 
New  Ontario  (pages  1362-3055  and  3059).  That  he  expected  the  return  to  power 
of  the  Conservative  party  at  the  general  election  But,  accepted  the  situation 
when  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Ross  had  a  majority,  though  a  narrow  one  That 
which  disturbed  and  caused  him  to  act  at  an  earlier  period  than  otherwise  he 
might  have  done  was  the  filing  of  the  protest  against  his  election.  He  was 
resolved  to  cling  to  the  seat  which  had  cost  him  a  considerable  outlay  of  his  own 
money,  (Dr.  Struthers  page  2020),  and  he  would  make  overtures  to  the  dominant 
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party  and  assure  them  that  he  was  really  in  a  position  to  be  their  supporter,  and 
so  stave  off  the  protest  and  secure  himself  in  his  seat  as  member.  But,  it  was 
his  cue  not  to  act  in  any  such  marked  manner  as  to  draw  suspicion  on  himself 
from  the  Conservative  party  in  case  the  balance  of  power  should  by  any  means 
turn  against  the  Ross  Government.  (See  Jones'  evidence,  pages  3055  and  3059) 
Dr.  Arthur  (Pages  2288  and  2291  to  2295).  And,  Dr.  Struthers  (Pages  200:> 
and  2003). 

The  great  point  with  Mr.  Gamey  was  to  avoid  resigning  and  also  to  avoid 
the  protest,  and  remain  member  by  professing  adherence  to  the  Ross  Govern- 
ment, even  by  going  so  far  as  to  put  a  declaration  to  that  effect  in  writing. 
But,  having  attained  anyhow  the  withdrawal  of  the  protest  he  manoeuvered  so  as 
to  keep  in  touch  if  possible  with  both  parties.  When  remonstrated  with  by  Dr. 
Arthur  as  to  his  assisting  the  Conservatives  in  North  Perth,  when  people  under- 
stood he  was  going  to  support  the  Government,  Mr.  Gamey 's  reply  was,  though 
he  was  going  to  support  the  Government,  he  felt  free  outside  of  the  House  in  the 
constituencies  so  long  as  there  was  a  chance  for  the  Conservatives  to  win,  to  go 
and  fight  for  them.     (Page  2302). 

Mr.  Gamey 's  plan,  adopted  after  conference  with  Mr.  McGregor,  Secretary 
of  the  Manitoulin  Conservative  Association  at  Gore  Bay,  is  thus  expressed  in  his 
own  words  (in  the  Statement) :  "  We  decided  that  I  would  have  to  give  the 
Government  evidence  that  I  really  meant  to  go  with  them,  and  only  by  fully 
convincing  them  could  we  hope  to  get  any  evidence  or  attack  any  of  the  Cabinet; 
so  far  we  had  no  evidence  against  any  one  in  authority."  (Page  63  of  the 
Exhibits).  This  was  the  starting  point  arranged  after  the  12th  of  August  at  Gore 
Bay.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  came  the  interview  of  9th  September  unsolicited 
by  the  Provincial  Secretary. 

The  outcome  of  that  interview  is  the  letter  suggested  by  Mr.  Aylesworth, 
and  framed  on  the  lines  of  what  Mr.  Gamey  told  the  Provincial  Secretary  as  to 
his  political  freedom  and  predilections.  His  object  was  to  convince  fully  the 
Provincial  Secretary,  and  his  words,  if  true,  would  justify  the  writing  and  the 
receiving  of  the  letter  of  the  10th  September.  Mr.  Aylesworth  knew  its  con- 
tents, and  approved  of  its  signature  by  Mr.  Gamey.  Only  when  money  was 
sought  by  Mr.  Gamey  did  Mr.  Aylesworth  withdraw.  That  is  to  say  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth saw  nothing  against  such  a  document  being  given  in  its  merely  politico- 
legal  aspect.  In  its  ethical  aspect  there  would  appear  to  be  nothing  reprehensible 
if  indeed  Gamey  truly  stated  what  he  then  represented  as  to  his  candidature, 
and  approval  of  the  Ross  policy.  That  was  a  matter  between  himself  and  his 
conscience.  The  Provincial  Secretary  says  he  has  not  heard  any  of  Mr. 
Gamey's  campaign  speeches  or  read  them.  (Page  2412).  That  he  had  heard 
rumours  before  that  Mr.  Gamey  was  going  to  support  the  Government.  (Page 
2413).  And  that  he  had  been  told  that  Mr.  Gamey  was  somewhat  doubtful  in 
these  statements,  and  that  it  was  questionable  that  he  would  do  all  that  he 
would  say  he  would  do  politically.  (Page  2474).  But  at  this  interview  the 
earnest  purpose  of  Mr.  Gamey  was  to  fully  convince  the  Minister  as  had  been 
pre-arranged.  The  Provincial  Secretary  says,  "  I  always  understood  that  Mr. 
Gamey's  course  was  approved  by  his  friends  outside  of  a  dissatisfied  few." 
(Page  2597).  And,  in  Mr.  Gamey's  own  report  of  his  own  speech  to  his  con- 
stituents on  February  17th,  1903,  he  declares  that  he  knew  from  letters  and 
interviews  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  were  well  satisfied  with  hts 
recent  action.  (Exhibits  page  108).  However,  this  letter  was  not  acted  on  as 
to  the  protests  so  far  as  appears. 

The  modus  operandi  contemporaneously  spoken  of  was  that  the  letter  was 
to  be  handled  by  Mr.  Aylesworth,  who  was  then  to  act  for  Mr.  Gamey  in  the 
protest,  and  make  an  end  of  it,  but  the  letter  was  taken  away  by  Mr.  Gamey 
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and  was  not,  according  the  evidence,  as  already  stated,  a  factor  in  the  withdrawal 
of  the  protest.  The  letter  has  been  called  a  contract,  or  an  evidence  of  bargain 
and  sale.  It  cannot  be  so  regarded.  It  is  a  letter  to  the  Premier  denning 
Mr.  Gamey's  position  as  a  supporter  of  the  Government,  and  asking  that  as 
such  his  recommendations  receive  reasonable  and  fair  consideration,  and  that  he 
be  considered  and  treated  as  if  he  had  been  elected  to  support  the  Government. 

He  asks  that ;  but,  there  is  no  promise  to  give  it.  If  in  truth  Mr.  Gamey 
was  or  had,  for  apparently  good  reason,  become  a  supporter  of  the  Government, 
he  might  expect  such  perquisites  as  attach  to  that  position.  That  would  go 
without  saying,  according  to  the  usual  method  of  administering  the  local  patron- 
age. The  Constitution  of  Ontario,  developed  on  the  English  Parliamentary 
system,  involves  the  system  of  party  administration.  It  may  degenerate  into 
mere  partisan  appointments,  but  need  not  do  so.  The  main  thing  is  that  public 
employment  should  be  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  honest  and  capable  public  ser- 
vants, and  the  manner  of  choice  is  not  of  so  much  import. 

A  very  good  exposition  of  patronage  in  its  Constitutional  aspect  is  to  be  found 
in  Viscount  Palmerston's  words  in  the  English  House  in  1863  :  He  said  "Accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution  those  who  are  honored  with  the  confidence  of  the  Crown 
are  responsible  for  the  filling  up  of  all  offices,  and  are  bound  to  take  care  that  no 
person  not  duly,  qualified  is  appointed.  The  Government  must  maintain  itself 
in  Parliament  by  the  support  of  its  friends,  and  it  is  natural  they  should  feel 
more  disposed  to  comply  with  requests  made  by  a  friend  than  by  a  gentleman 
who  is  going  to  move  to  turn  them  out.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  at  all 
inconsistent  with  human  nature  or  constitutional  principle  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment, and  I  do  not  see  what  the  country  would  gain  by  changing  it  and  giving 
the  opponents  of  the  Government  a  ricrht  to  demand  favors  from  the  Government. 
It  has  however  been  rightly  said  that  those  nominations  are  given  to  respectable 
persons  and  often  without  regard  to  political  considerations  *  *  *  When 
persons  who  are  opposed  to  Government  condescend  to  express  a  wish,  when 
that  wish  can  well  be  granted,  their  being  opposed  to  the  Government  is  not  an 
absolute  reason  for  refusing  them,  but  then  it  is  only  right,  according  to  the 
working  of  the  British  Constitution,  that  the  requests  of  those  who  are  the 
friends  of  the  Government  should  be  complied  with  in  preference  to  the  requests 
of  those  who  are  not.  I  see  nothing  in  that  requiring  to  be  altered  in  reference 
to  the  proper  working  of  the  Parliamentarv  Constitution  of  the  country." 
(July  1863  ;  172  Hansard,  pages  966,  969  and  970.) 

Touching  the  misuse  or  corrupt  use  of  patronage,  a  passage  in  Earl  Grey's 
Monograph  on  Parliamentary  Government  is  worthy  of  consideration : — "  Par- 
liamentary Government  is  essentially  a  government  by  party,  and  one  of  the 
bonds  by  which  all  parties  are  kept  together  is  that  of  the  self-interest  of  their 
adherents.  The  power  which  the  Ministry  of  the  day  possesses  of  conciliating 
its  Parliamentary  supporters  by  favors  conferred  upon  them,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  is  one  of  the  principal  means  by  which  the  necessary  authority  of  the 
Government  is  supported.  Corruption  is  more  apt  to  prevail  in  this  form  be- 
cause it  is  difficult  in  many  cases  to  distinguish  conduct  which  deserves  to  be 
branded  with  such  a  reproach  from  that  which  is  free  from  blame.  No  just 
objection  can  be  taken  to  a  man  seeking  employment  in  the  public  service  for 
himself,  his  friends  or  relatives  by  honorable  means,  and  he  may  fairly  expect 
that  his  political  as  well  as  his  personal  friends  will  assist  him  in  doing  so.  Nor 
can  those  to  whom  patronage  is  entrusted  be  reasonably  censured  for  giving  the 
preference  to  their  own  political  friends  in  the  appointments  they  make,  so  long 
as  they  neither  neglect  any  just  claims  to  employment  on  the  part  of  others,  nor 
place  it  in  unworthy  hands.  It  is  when  men  support  measures  or  a  party,  which 
their  judgment  condemns,  for  the  sake  of  office,  or  when  they  make  appoint- 
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ments,  knowing  them  to  be  wrong,  from  favor  or  to  purchase  political  support, 
then  their  conduct  is  to  be  regarded  as  corrupt.  The  same  action  may  therefore 
be  corrupt,  or  not,  according  to  the  motives  from  which  they  spring,  and  thus 
men  easily  deceive  themselves,  not  less  than  others,  as  to  the  true  character  of 
what  they  do."  (Pages  42  to  44  of  Parliamentary  Government,  the  new  Edi- 
tion, 1864.) 

Lord  Grey's  conclusion  is  that  the  system  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  good  one,  but 
the  success  of  all  free  institutions  depends  far  less  on  their  particular  form  than 
on  the  public  spirit  and  virtue  of  the  people  to  be  governed  by  them.     (ib.  333). 

The  statement  sets  forth  the  alleged  promise  of  the  Provincial  Secretary 
that  Mr.  Gamey  would  have  the  patronage  of  the  riding  entirely  in  his  own 
hands,  but  nothing  supports  such  a  promise.  He  did  not  direct  or  control  any 
of  the  local  patronage ;  he  asked  much  but  got  little.  He  might  suggest  or 
recommend  names,  or  endorse  applications,  and  his  voice  would  receive  such 
consideration  as  might  seem  proper  to  the  Executive,  but  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary did  not  in  any  way  propose  to  circumscribe  or  diminish  the  discretion  of 
the  Cabinet,  nor  could  he,  or  they,  in  any  wise  lessen  their  own  responsibility  to 
the  Legislature  and  the  electorate. 

So  far  as  regards  the  two  applicants  on  whose  behalf  Mr.  Gamey  intervened 
and  who  were  appointed,  they  were  both  of  suitable  character  and  competence, 
and  to  their  appointment  no  exception  is  or  can  be  taken.  But,  as  to  the  other 
persons  named,  he  complained  that  the  Government  was  not  so  complaisant,  and 
in  particular  he  told  Dr.  Arthur  that  the  Px'ovincial  Secretary  had  not  fallen  in 
line  with  all  the  nominations  he  made  (page  2304),  and  that  he  was  not  able  to 
get  the  License  Board  to  his  liking.     This  was  in  January.     (Page  2353  ) 

Mr.  Bristol  acted  as  solicitor  for  the  Conservatives,  as  did  Mr.  Grant  for  the 
Liberals,  in  the  election  petitions,  and  Mr.  Gamey  was  in  touch  with  Mr.  Bristol 
on  various  occasions  mentioned  in  the  statement,  and  in  his  evidence.  Mr. 
Bristol  acted  in  the  defence  of  the  petition  against  Mr.  Gamey,  which  was  tiled 
on  the  10th  and  served  on  the  14th  July.  In  early  August  Mr.  Gamey  came 
down  expressly  to  see  about  the  protest  (according  to  Frank  Sullivan  and  other 
evidence).  According  to  the  statement  Mr.  Gamey,  from  the  first  to  the  ninth 
September,  had  many  talks  with  the  Sullivans,  and  discussed  the  question  of 
sawing-off  Davis'  petition,  etc.,  and  "I  told  our  lawyer  this."  (Page  65  of  the 
Exhibits.)  And  again  about  the  2nd  of  October  the  same  parties  discussed  the 
Davis  petition  and  the  saw-off,  etc.,  "  I  told  our  lawyers."  (Page  68.)  On 
October  4th  Mr.  Gamey  says  in  evidence  that  he  saw  Mr.  Bristol  about  election 
matters.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Mr.  Bristol,  and  was  engaged  in  a 
mining  deal  with  him,  which  was  current  from  September  until  November,  1902. 
(Page  2976.)  And  it  was  Mr.  Bristol  who,  on  the  19th  and  2Gth  September, 
proposed  to  put  in  Manitoulin  as  against  South  AVentworth, saying,  "  Mr.  Gamey 
is  a  friend  of  mine,  or  a  client  of  mine,  and  I  would  like  to  get  him  out.  And 
to  this  Mr.  Grant  said,  "All  right,"  and  the  protest  got  its  quietus.    (Page  1063.) 

It  is  therefore  no  violent  inference  to  assume  that  Mr.  Gamey  knew  the 
position  of  his  protest  when  on  Sept.  29th  he  wrote  the  letter  to  the  Provincial 
Secretary  which  is  set  out  in  the  statement,  enclosing  the  petition  dated  20th 
September  for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Flesher  as  J.P.  on  Aird  Island,  and  ask- 
ing to  have  the  appointment  made  at  once  if  possible,  as  the  officer  was  needed. 
This  was  his  first  approach  to  any  member  of  the  Government  after  he  had  for- 
warded   his  letter  of  the  10th  September  by  post  to  the   Premier. 

Before  the  protest  Mr.  Gamey  had  "condescended"  (to  use  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  word)  to  express  a  wish,  while  in  apparent  opposition,  for  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Swanson  as  a  J. P.,  and  to  recommend  the  same,  (Letter  of  24th  June,  1  902, 
to  the  Attorney-General's  Department,  beginning,  "  Dear  Sir,"  Exhibits,  page  SO), 
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to  which  courteous  response  was  made  on  the  10th  July  by  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Harcourt,  in  the  absence  of*  the  Attorney-General.  (Page  81  of  the  Exhibits.) 
It  seems  that  Flesher's  name  had  been  mentioned  at  the  first  interview  with  the 
Provincial  Secretary  (Pages  2419  and  1177),  and  that  Minister  was  the  only 
member  of  the  Government  known  to  Mr.  Gamey  ;  and  he  writes  to  him  about 
Mr.  Flesher,  though  the  appointment  is  in  the  Attorney- General's  Department. 
The  Minister's  answer  is  dated  2nd  of  October,  (page  11  of  the  Exhibits),  and  he 
writes  a  letter  of  transference  of  the  application  to  the  Attorney- General  of  the 
same  date,  2nd  of  October.  (Page  119  of  Exhibits.)  The  Minister  writes  a 
third  letter  of  the  same  date  to  Mr.  Gamey,  in  which  he  instructs  his  Secretary 
to  use  "  My  dear  Sir,"  instead  of  "  My  dear  Gamey  "  (put  by  inadvertence  in  the 
other  letter  of  the  2nd  of  October),  asking  his  opinion  as  to  the  appointment  of 
the  late  returning  officer  as  returning  officer  for  the  referendum.  (Exhibits 
page  12.)  This  the  Provincial  Secretary  says  he  had  promised  to  do  at  the  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Gamey  in  September.     (Page  2468.) 

Upon  this  letter  Mr.  Gamey  had  conference  with  Mr.  McGregor,  and  the 
statement  says,  (page  68),  "  We  decided  to  have  the  sheriff  appointed,  or  rather 
recommended  the  sheriff  instead  of  the  old  returning  officer  (the  Registrar)  just 
to  see  proof  of  our  deal."  On  this  the  letter  of  the  7th  October  was  written  to 
the  Provincial  Secretary.  (Page  13  of  the  Exhibits.)  He  however  did  not 
receive  it,  as  he  was  out  of  the  city,  and  it  was  transferred  to  the  Premier. 

In  the  statement  Mr.  Gamey  further  says,  "  I  spoke  to  the  sheriff,  and  he 
wanted  it,  and  went  to  Toronto  and  saw  the  Premier."     (Page  63.) 

It  appears  that  the  Referendum  matter  had  been  discussed  by  the  members 
of  the  Government,  and  it  was  decided  that  for  the  returning  officers,  registrars 
and  sheriffs  should  be  appointed  where  possible.  (Page  2416.)  Before  this,  and 
in  September,  Mr.  Gamey  was  opposed  to  either  sheriff  or  registrar  being  appoint- 
ed, (Page  2536.)  but  Abrey,  the  registrar,  and  Jackson,  the  sheriff,  being  made 
equally  eligible,  it  was  more  of  a  compliment  than  matter  of  substance  to  ask 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gamey.  This  patronage  correspondence  is  set  forth  in  the 
statement  as  supplying  written  evidence  of  the  "deal."  (Pages  67  and  68.) 
"With  the  touch -stone  "  honi  soit  qui  tnal  y  p&nse,"  are  the  Minister's  letters  to 
be  read  in  the  light  of  a  corrupt  bargain  or  as  indicating  a  policy  of  conciliation  ? 
To  work  the  downfall  of  a  Minister,  and  the  overthrow  of  a  Government,  some- 
thing of  greater  probative  force  should  be  forthcoming.  This  correspondence 
may  exemplify  the  employment  of  personal  tact,  or  of  political  tactics,  on  the 
part  of  the  Minister  addressed,  but  hardly  seems  to  demand  any  graver  considera- 
tion. 

We  turn  now  briefly  to  some  other  matters  set  forth  or  omitted  to  be  set 
forth  from  the  Statement  to  the  House. 

(a)  It  is  there  suggested,  if.  not  affirmed,  that  D.  A.  Jones,  Frank  Sullivan, 
and  his  father,  were  in  touch  with  the  Provincial  Secretary,  or  in  some  way 
authorized  to  deal  in  his  behalf.  This  is  explicitly  and  emphatically  denied  by 
the  Minister,  (Pages  2412  and  2440.)  and  is  also  contradicted  by  Jones  and  Frank 
Sullivan.  Uaptain  Sullivan,  the  father,  was  not  called  as  a  witness  by  either 
party,  and  it  did  not  appear  to  be  of  importance  to  have  him  examined  by  the 
Commissioners  as  he  plays  a  subordinate  part  in  the  narrative.  As  to  the  other 
two  alleged  agents,  Jones  and  Frank  Sullivan,  they  were  unquestionably  acting 
in  concert  with  Mr.  Gamey,  separately,  or  on  parallel  lines. 

Unpleasant  light  is  thrown  upon  Mr.  Gamey 's  real  position  before  and  after 
the  election  by  reading  together  and  comparing  the  evidence  of  D.  A.  Jones  and 
Frank  Sullivan.  With  both  these  men  Mr.  Gamey  discussed  combinations  of 
like  kind.  Mr.  Gamey  was  to  support  the  Government  and  befriend  Jones,  to 
do  the  best  he  could  for  Manitoulin,  and  to  be  in  a  position  to  secure  "  franchises," 
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to  be  operated  by  Jones,  with  division  of  profits  to  Jones-Gamey  combination. 
(Pages  3003  and  3011.)  Mr.  Gamey  warned  Jones  in  August  to  be  careful  about 
his  letters,  and  suggested  they  might  be  tampered  with  at  Gore  Bay  post-office, 
and  so  guarded  phraseology  was  to  be  used.  (Pages  3014,  3016  and  3051.) 
After  the  letter  of  the  19th  September,  and  before  the  elections  in  the  three 
Norths  (7th  January),  Mr.  Gamey  drew  off  from  Jones,  because  he  said  the  ma- 
jority was  dwindling,  and  if  Ross  did  not  succeed  in  holding  the  reins  of  power 
he  wanted  to  be  in  line  with  his  own  party.  (3055  and  3059.)  And  he  also 
drew  off  because  he  expected  greater  gain  could  be  got  out  of  a  new  combination 
with  Sullivan.  (Pages  1188,  J 189  and  1323.)  This,  like  the  other,  was  based 
on  Mr.  Gamey  being  a  supporter  of  the  Government,  and  then  he  would  endorse 
all  the  schemes  of  the  Su  Hi  vans,  and  the  result  in  profits  would  be  shared. 
(Pages  1188,  1201,  1208  and  1349.)  And  these  schemes  were  somewhat, 
numerous.  "  We  did  not  confine  ourselves  to  one  deal."  "Gamey  wanted  about 
ten  things."     (Page  1221.) 

After  the  Globe  interview  Mr.  Gamey  told  Frank  Sullivan  that  his  mail  on 
the  Island  was  watched,  and  that  McGregor  might  take  out  his  letters,  (Page 
1211),  and  so  expedients  were  used  (X.Y.Z.)  at  Mr.  Gamey's  suggestion  (1210). 

These  parallel  combinations  illustrate  and  corroborate  each  other. 

It  is,  however,  satisfying  to  be  assured  that  no  fruition  came  to  any  of 
them,  from  these  extensive  propositions  in  fishing,  mining,  pulp  and  timber 
possibilities.  The  estimated  profits  from  the  various  ventures  were  laid  before 
Mr.  Gamey  by  Frank  Sullivan  at  their  closing  interviews  in  March  as  being 
about  $100,000.  (Pages  1386  and  725).  But  this  bulked  only  in  the  future, 
and  Mr.  Gamey  was  apparently  after  more  attractive  stakes,  forgetting  that  it 
was  out  of  these  deals  that  the  money  was  to  come  wherewith  to  pay  the  mys- 
terious if  not  mythical  I.O.U.     (Page  2980). 

(6)  An  extraordinary  omission  in  the  Statement  for  the  House  is  that  no 
reference  is  made  to  an  alleged  loan  of  $1,200  from  Sullivan  to  Mr.  Gamey  out 
of  the  $1,500  said  to  be  received  by  Sullivan  as  his  half  of  the  $3,000,  the  first  bribe 
monev.  The  part  of  the  statement  where  it  ought  to  have  appeared  thus  reads  : 
"  There  was  $3,000  in  Ontario  Bank  bills  of  $100,  $50,  $20,  $10  and  $5.  Frank 
handed  me  $1  500  of  this.  I  will  tell  where  that  money  went  when  necessary. 
Frank  tore  up  the  envelope.  I  then  left  the  building  alone  and  went  to  dinner. 
I  showed  that  money  to  a  Conservative  in  the  city  and  will  tell  his  name  when 
necessary.  I  went  to  the  Crossin  Piano  Factory  in  the  afternoon.  I  left  for 
home  on  Thursday  night,  Sept.  11th."  (Page  66  Exhibits).  But, in  his  last  state- 
ment before  the  Commissioners  Mr.  Gimey  said  that  the  $900  deposited  in  $100 
bills  in  the  Ontario  Bank  on  the  11th  September  were  part  of  $1,200  which  he 
borrowed  on  an  I.O.U.  out  of  the  $1,500  received  by  Sullivan.  (Page  2978).  He 
seeks  to  excuse  the  omission  by  saying  that  he  thought  Sullivan  would  be  more 
apt  to  tell  the  truth  if  he  was  going  to  get  this  money  back.  (Page  2978).  But 
after  Frank  Sullivan  had  given  his  evidence  to  the  Commissioners,  and  had 
denied  that  any  such  I.O.U.  existed,  the  obstacle  was  removed  which  hindered 
this  disclosure,  but  to  the  reporters  who  followed  Mr.  Gamey  to  Buffalo  he  gave 
a  very  different  account,  knowing  that  he  spoke  for  the  purpose  of  publication. 
Then  the  $900  was  said  to  have  been  gathered  up  during  the  summer  and  to 
have  come  from  Manitoulin. 

Mr.  Gamey  seems  to  have  guarded  very  effectually  any  chance  of  Frank 
Sullivan  getting  the  $1,200  back,  even  in  a  legitimate  loan,  by  saying  that  "  It 
is  to  be  paid  when  all  the  deals  are  cleared  up."  (page  2980) — which  will  never 
come  to  pass.  Mr.  Gamey's  words  are  worth  quoting :  "  It  was  to  be  paid  back 
whenever  we  completed  the  deal,  the  timber,  mineral,  and  everything  that  was 
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talked  about ;  we  were  to  have  this  timber  and  everything ;  when  that  was 
cleaned  up  he  was  to  get  his  §1,200  back." 

The  Commissioners  directed  that  this  sum  of  $1,200,  admitted  by  Mr. 
Gamey  to  be  in  his  hands  as  part  of  the  bribe,  should  be  brought  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Commissioners  as  had  been  done  with  the  $1,500  said  to  be  his  own 
share,  but  herein  Mr.  Gamey  has  failed. 

(c)  In  the  opening  part  of  the  Statement  it  said  that  Captain  Sullivan  on 
the  7th  August  met  Mr.  Gamey  and  said  if  he  was  in  Mr.  Gamey 's  place  he 
would  resign  (page  61).  In  his  evidence  Mr.  Gamey  states  that  Sullivan  recom- 
mended no  course  to  be  taken.     (Page  36.) 

id)  The  account  of  conversations  with  Mr.  Gamey  and  Frank  Sullivan,  as 
given  in  the  statement  (pages  61  and  62),  from  7th  to  10th  August,  are  given  in 
a  different  and  totally  inconsistent  manner  by  Sullivan  in  his  evidence  (pages 
1198,  1209  and  pages  1351  to  1353,  and  page  1188). 

Before  this,  on  3rd  Julv,  was  the  question  of  the  protest  and  resigning  with 
Dr.  Arthur  (pages  2291  and  2295). 

(e)  The  conversation  with  Mr.  Grant  in  the  Statement  is  put  very  differently, 
and  in  a  preferable  manner  by  Mr.  Grant's  evidence.  (Pages  1025,  1026  and 
1059.)     Frank  Sullivan  agrees  with  Mr.  Grant,  (pages  1204  to  1207). 

(/)  The  agreement  to  divide  is  put  in  the  statement  about  the  12th  August, 
(Page  63).  "  Frank  and  I  agreed  then."  According  to  the  sworn  statement  of 
Mr.  Gamey  this  agreement  to  divide  was  not  made  until  after  the  two  docu- 
ments of  26th  August  were  destroyed — which  was  on  or  before  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, (pages  43  and  66,  67,  76  and  77)  ;  and  (pages  388,  389  and  392-94  and 
95).  Frank  Sullivan  says  no  such  agreements  were  made  and  all  is  false. 
(Page  1351). 

(g)  The  statement  as  to  I).  A.  Jones  at  the  top  of  page  63  of  the  statement 
is  contradicted  by  Jones.  He  turned  the  tables  on  his  nephew,  and  says  that 
Mr.  Gamey  offered  to  procure  evidence  secretly  (so  as  not  to  hurt  his  business) 
against  Miscampbell,  if  he  were  well  paid  for  it. 

Then  as  to  Smyth,  Mr.  Gamey  said  he  would  support  him  (Mr.  Gamey)  in 
getting  franchises,  and  that  Mr.  Gamey  could  get  Smyth  to  do  as  he,  Gamey, 
was  going  to  do.     (Pages  3007-8,  2012  and  3041.) 

Compare  what  Mr.  Gamey  said  to  Dr.  Arthur,  "  That  there  were  others  who 
would  do  as  he  did."  (Pages  2290  and  2325.)  Jones  says  he  did  not  know  the 
Sullivans,  and  that  he  was  acting  entirely  in  his  own  private  interest,  and  had 
no  connection  with  or  authority  from  any  Minister.      (Pages  3005-6-17  and  19.) 

(h)  According  to  the  statement  the  consultation  with  McGregor  began 
about  the  12th  August,  and  was  continued  throughout.  (Page  63  of  Exhibits.) 
See  as  to  21st  August  conference  with  Mr.  McGregor.  (Page  64  of  Exhibits.) 
See  as  to  11th  September,  "All  explained  to  McGregor  on  Gamey 's  return  with 
the  alleged  bribe."     (Exhibits,  page  66.) 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  $1,500  was  put  into  Mr.  Gamey's  business  with 
the  assent  of  Mr.  McGregor,  as  the  fruit  of  a  legitimate  deal,  and  so  remained 
in  profitable  employment,  until,  at  the  instance  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr. 
Gamey's  certified  and  endorsed  cheque  for  $1,500  was  deposited  with  the  Regis- 
trar of  the  Commission  on  the  15th  April,  1903. 

(j)  First  letter  received  from  Jones  (Page  63)  of  Statement.is  explained  by 
Jones  as  containing  information  respecting  his  plotting  with  Mr.  Gamey.  (Pages 
3009  to  3011,  and  page  3019.) 

(k)  The  midnight  interview  with  Captain  Sullivan  at  Gore  Bay  on  the  21st 
August  is  not  contradicted  (Statement,  page  63).  but  nothing  appears  to  have 
come  of  it  unless  it  be  the  alleged  agreement  of  the  26th  August,  afterwards  said 
to  be  destroyed  (pages  63  and  65),  but  which,  according  to  Frank  Sullivan,  never 
existed.     (See  note  f.  ante.) 
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(I)  What  is  set  forth  in  the  Statement  on  the  top  of  page  65,  as  to  Smyth 
of  Algoma  and  Davis   petition  is  denied  by  Frank  Sullivan  (page  1382.) 

(m)  "About  9th  September  I  was  taken  into  Stratton's  office  by  Frank 
Sullivan."  (Page  65,  statement.)  This  was  because  Mr.  Gamey  wanted  to  be 
introduced  to  one  of  the  Ministers  Frank  Sullivan  swears.  (Page  1161. >  And 
altogether  Sullivan's  account  is  diametrically  opposed  to  Mr.  Gamey 's.  (Pages 
1165-1 1 69,-73  and  1372).  But  this  whole  affair  from  the  9th  to  11th  September 
has  been  fully  considered  elsewhere  in  this  Report. 

'  (n)  On  telling  Mr.  McGregor  of  the  transactions  in  September,  the  Statement 
says,  "  We  had  to  stick  to  our  original  arrangement,  not  to  mention  it  until  the 
House  met,  as  we  were  afraid  they  would  fix  things  up  in  some  way  before  the 
House  met  if  we  told.  (Exhibits,  pages  6(\  and  67).  This  original  arrangement 
is  given  at  page  63  of  the  Statement.  "  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  should 
go  on  and  get  some  evidence  that  we  could  prove,  and  see  how  far  they  would 
go,  and  whatever  we  did  would  be  told  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  absolutely 
no  one  would  know  before."  As  Mr.  Gamey  shows  that  several  other  people 
besides  Mr.  McGregor  were  told,  he  admits  that  the  word  "  absolutely  "  needs 
explanation.     (Pages  234  and  236). 

(o)  Second  letter  from  Jones  set  forth  in  the  Statement  is  explained  by 
him  with  reference  to  the  scheming  between  uncle  and  nephew.  (Pages  3016 
and  3032.) 

(p)  The  greater  part  of  page  67  of  the  Statement  about  Frank  Sullivan 
and  Smyth  seems  not  to  be  supported  or  referred  to  in  any  sworn  testimony 
given  in  the  inquiry.     (Pages  3016  and  3012.) 

(q)  The  letters  as  to  appointments,  29th  September  and  October  8th  (or 
7th),  are  dealt  with  fully  elsewhere.  Though  there  were  numerous  applications 
or  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Gamey,  no  action  was  taken  upon  any  in  the  way 
of  giving  him  what  he  asked.  The  only  two  appointments  made  in  which  he 
in  any  manner  intervened  were  that  of  Mr.  Fletcher  as  J.P.,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Attorney-General,  and  that  of  the  sheriff  as  returning  officer  of  the  referen- 
dum at  the  instance  of  the  Ministry  in  the  absence  of  the  Provincial  Secret  uy. 

(r)  There  is  no  distinct  evidence  as  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Statement 
(Page  68)  about  Davis'  petition,  but  Frank  Sullivan  generally  contradicts  taking 
such  part  as  is  represented.  The  others  matters  on  pages  69  to  top  of  page  73 
of  the  Statement  have  been  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  Report.  As  to  the  inter- 
view on  the  29th  January,  1903,  it  is  well  established  that  it  was  telephoned  for 
to  the  Provincial  Secretary's  office  by  Mr.  Gamey.     (Pages  2062-3  and  245!i.) 

(s)  Mr.  McGregor's  intervention  at  the  end  of  January,  1903,  is  emphasized 
in  the  Statement.  (Pages  70  and  71.)  "  McGregor  decided  to  go  down  with  me 
next  time  and  we  arranged  to  go  about  the  27th  January  (28th  January).  I 
showed  this  ('phone  message)  to  McGregor  and  he  went  to  the  buildings  with 
me  and  saw  me  go  into  Mr.  Stratton's  office — McGreuor  and  I  went  into  the 
Surveys  Department  together — and  finally  he  went  back  with  me  and  saw  me 
again  go  into  Stratton's  door  with  Frank  Sullivan  at  the  door  marked  'Private' 
Then,  after  taking  away  interview,  Mr.  Gamey  met  McGregor  and  '  We  went 
over  the  interview.  I  altered  many  words  as  we  both  decided  the  country  would 
not  stand  it  as  written.  We  discussed  the  question  of  refusing  to  sign  the  inter- 
view and  making  everything  public  at  once,  but  we  decided  to  stick  to  (un- 
original plan  of  not  speaking  until  the  House  met."  (Page  71.)  (Then  comes  the 
payment  of  Si, 000  about  7  p.  m.)  And,  the  Statement  proceeds  "  Went  to  Opera 
House  that  evening  with  McGregor  and  we  discussed  the  affair  there.  I  left 
for  home  next  morning  and  McGregor  remained  in  the  city."     (Page  /3.) 

Now,  the  remarkable  thing  is,  that  with  all  this  personally  conducted  super- 
vision by  Mr.  McGregor,  and  his  having  a  hand  in  the  final  shaping  of  the  inter- 
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view,  not  a  syllable  is  whispered  of  the  spoils  in  the  pocket  of   Mr.  Gamey  as 
they  discussed  the  affair  that  same  night. 

(t)  Letter  of  the  7th  September,  Mr.  Gamey  to  the  Provincial  Secretary, 
referred  to  at  page  73  of  the  Statement,  as  to  his  being  called  on  to  resign,  was 
not  answered.  There  was  another  letter  of  Mr.  Gamey  to  the  Minister  which 
was  not  answered  by  the  Minister,  and  it  is  not  referred  to  in  the  Statement, 
that  is  one  of  the  4th  November,  1902,  asking  for  a  loan  of  $2,000.  The  last 
part  of  that  letter  referring  to  an  application  made  in  the  spring  for  the 
appointment  of  Swanson  as  J. P.,  is  made  known  by  the  Provincial  Secretary  to 
the  Attorney -General  on  the  10th  September  in  connection  with  another  letter 
from  Mr.  Gamey  of  the  5th  November  to  the  Provincial  Secretary  saying  that 
Flesher  had  not  received  notice  of  his  appointment  as  J.P.  (See  Exhibits, 
pages  18,  59  and  82). 

(u)  The  letter  signed  X.Y.Z.,  February  11th,  1903,  (page  38  Exhibits)  and 
its  enclosure  (page  39)  and  the  letter  of  20th  February,  1903  (page  41  Exhibits) 
emanated  from  Frank  Sullivan  as  he  says  without  reference  to  the  Minister,  and 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  letter  of  February  7th  received  by  the  Provincial 
Secretary.  Sullivan  wrote  upon  the  previous  request  of  Mr.  Gamey,  (pages 
1316  and  1317)  and  upon  information  received  from  Manitoulin  people  at  the 
Walker  House  whose  names  appear  in  the  X.Y.Z.  letter,  and  "X.Y.Z.,"  was  used 
at  Mr.  Gamey's  suggestion  to  disguise  the  letter  because  of  McGregor  and  the 
Gore  Bay  Post  Office.     (Page  1211.) 

(v )  The  matters  alleged  on  page  74  of  the  Statement  as  to  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  anticipation  of  Mr.  Gamey's  resignation  by  sending  up  agents  to 
place  a  Socialist  candidate  in  the  field,  while  apparently  talked  of  at  the  Crossin 
Factory  meeting  on  the  night  of  the  10th  March,  were  not  proved  in  the  sworn 
testimony.     (See  pages  725-838  and  886.) 

(w)  The  Statement  avers  that  this  night  interview  was  taken  down  by  three 
shorthand- writers  as  if  by  question  on  Mr.  Gamey's  part  and  answer  by  Sullivan, 
so  that  the  answers  were  taken  down  by  these  three  men.  (Page  75.)  Where- 
as the  fact  is  that  they  were  not  shorthand- writers,  and  their  report  consists  of 
written  statement  by  one  prepared  next  morning,  (Exhibits,  page  124)  and  of 
their  recollection  of  a  long  interview  which  was  far  from  being  in  accord  as  given 
in  the  witness  box. 

(x)  The  last  statement  at  page  75  is  that  Mr.  Gamey  asked  Sullivan 
"  All  about  the  money,  who  handed  it  from  Stratton  to  me,  and  about  every- 
thing connected  with  the  transaction."  True,  it  is,  there  was  much  stress  laid 
upon  the  parcel  said  to  contain  $3,000  which  is  made,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, the  gravaman  of  the  whole  accusation,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  not  a 
word  was  spoken  about  the  recent  payment  at  the  end  of  January  of  the  $1,000, 
half  of  which  was  in  the  pocket  of  Mr.  Gamey  during  this  night  interview.  This 
looks  much  like  an  admission  that  it  was  not  connected  with  the  transaction,  so 
far  as  Sullivan  was  concerned,  for  if  he  could  have  corroborated  it  he  would  surely 
have  been  asked. 

This  last  meeting  of  the  Gamey-Sullivan  combination  took  place  at 
night  in  the  upper  room  of  the  Crossin  Piano  Factory,  and  the  record  of  it  is 
left  in  strange  confusion  by  the  divers  witnesses  who  tell  how  it  came  about, 
and  what  is  said  to  have  been  discussed  during  its  continuance.  What  really 
happened  at  that  meeting  does  not  appear  to  be  of  controlling  value  as  regards 
the  material  matters  of  this  investigation.  At  most  it  may  affect  the  credibility 
of  Frank  Sullivan,  but  any  admissions  then  made  by  him  (after  his  ostensible 
agency  had  long  ceased)  could  not  be  used  as  proving  what  he  admits  as  against 
an  absent  person.  This  is  putting  the  evidence  in  the  factory  at  its  highest, 
supposing  any  clear  result  could  be  extracted  from  it,  but  there  is  contradiction 
as  to  the  object  and  the  meaning  of  that  conversation  between  the  two.     Accord- 
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ing  to  Mr.  Gamey  it  was  to  draw  corroboration,  etc.,  from  Sullivan  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  three  hidden  witnesses.  According  to  Sullivan  it  was  to  rehearse  a 
method  of  procedure  by  which  they  could  afforce  the  Provincial  Secretary  to 
accede  to  their  demands  or  suffer  a  disclosure  which  would  ruin  the  Govern- 
ment, and  he  humoured  Mr.  Gamey  after  first  warning  the  Provincial  Secretary. 
(Page  1232.)  And,  there  is  also  confusion  in  the  accounts  given  of  what  was 
gone  over  as  given  by  the  three  under  cover.  This  may  be  in  great  part 
accounted  for  by  the  difficulty  of  keeping  track  of  a  discoursive  talk  of  about 
an  hour  regarding  many  complicated  things,  the  listeners  being  entire  strangers 
to  the  matters  dwelt  upon  or  alluded  to. 

Tokens  of  unreality  are  to  be  detected.  Thus,  Mr.  Gamey  in  his  evidence 
in  chief  remembers  but  a  few  heads  of  conversation,  and  they  are  these :  (1) 
Talk  as  to  the  Provincial  Secretary  being  uneasy.  (2)  About  Myers  taking  the 
parcel,  etc.,  (not  saying  what  it  was.)  (Pages  163  and  164.)  (3)  That  the  rest 
of  the  Ministers  knew  of  the  deal.  (Not  defining  it)  (Page  165.)  (4)  About 
profit  in  timber  and  mining  properties,  and  (5)  Talk  of  the  Davis  Department, 
and  a  man  willing  to  put  up  a  thousand  dollars.  (Pages  163  to  165.)  That  is 
all,  though  counsel  (page  164)  made  strenuous  efforts  to  lead  him  to  say  that 
money  was  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  deal,  yet  it  could  not  be  elicited. 
His  answer  was  (page  165)  "  I  do  not  recollect."  This  examination  in  chief  was 
on  Monday,  and  the  cross-examination  was  not  reached  until  Wednesday,  and 
during  the  interval  the  memory  of  Mr.  Gamey  became  wonderfully  refreshed 
and  enlarged,  and  instead  of  these  five  topics,  he  brought  in  8  or  10  more,  and 
gave  information  now  no  longer  on  the  "  parcel  "  but  "  the  money  transactions," 
and  also  about  getting  the  rest  of  the  rnonei/,  and  also  about  paying  back  the 
money  to  the  Government,  etc.  (pages  512,  514  and  518) 

And  again  there  is  a  studied  effort  to  adjust  details  as  to  the  handling  of 
the  parcel,  bespeaking,  not  the  recollection  of  an  actual  occurrence,  but  of  some- 
thing fabricated  for  an  occasion. 

Mr.  Gamey  gives  this  account.  "  I  asked  if  he  thought  Myers  could  be 
trusted,  and  he  said  yes,  he  did  not  think  Myers  knew  more  than  about  handling 
the  parcel.  He  said  he  took  the  parcel  from  Stratton  and  handed  it  to  Chase, 
who  brought  it  to  the  smoking  room.  (Pages  163  and  513).  I  said  I  would  take 
out  my  book  and  put  down  "  Chase."  He  said,  we  do  not  want  to  get  mixed 
about  that ;  we  want  to  be  sure  of  the  man.  We  do  not  want  to  get  our  stories 
crossed,  to  be  sure  our  stories  agree,  as  then  we  could  hold  Stratton  up  if  he  did 
not  do  right  afterwards  as  to  timber."     (Pages  512  and  514). 

The  version  of  W.  H.  Price  : — Sullivan  said,  we  want  to  have  everything  in 
good  shape.  Gamey  said  I  could  not  help  thinking  about  that  Myers  that  took 
the  money  down  into  the  smoking  room.  (Page  729.)  They  wanted  to  get 
everything  down  right,  they  did  not  want  to  have  any  difference  in  little  things 
about  it.     (Page  765.) 

Version  of  P.  G.  Price : — Gamey  said  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Myers 
who  took  money  down  to  the  smoking  room.  Sullivan  said  Myers  did  not. 
He  says  here  is  a  thing  we  must  get  right,  and  said,  Stratton  handed  it  to  Myers, 
and  Myers  to  Chase,  etc.  (Page  838.)  I  think  Gamey  said  we  must  have  t' very- 
thing  right  Frank.  (Page  835.)  Sullivan  said  that  is  a  point  we  must  be  wr\ 
particular  about,  as  to  the  handling  of  the  money  to  Myers,  and  Myers  to  Chase. 
(Page  862.)  They  only  got  the  money  security  until  Gamey  got  something  else 
and  they  would  give  it  back  if  they  got  the  timber  limits.     (Page  877.) 

Version  of  J.  A.  Kinney: — He  told  how  Sullivan  correct  ed  Mr.  Gamey  as  to 
the  handling  of  the  parcel.  Sullivan  did  not  say,  "You  have  not  got  it  down 
right,  you  want  to  be  careful,  to  be  right  "  (Page  898.)  I  think  Gamey  said, 
"  You  want  to  be  careful  to  get  things  right."    (Page  899.)    They  both  joined  in 
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stating  they  wanted  to  have  the  thing  right  if  there  was  any  future  trouble. 
(Page  900  and  901  and  914.) 

Frank  Sullivan  says,  "  My  idea  was  that  Gamey  was  playing  me,  as  it  were, 
and  I  was  playing  him.  (Page  1283).  We  were  to  stick  to  the  story  that 
Gamey  went  to  Stratton,  and  that  Stratton  handed  the  money  to  Myers,"  but  at 
the  factory  Sullivan  represented  that  the  story  was  that  Chase  came  in  as  hand- 
ing the  parcel,  and  then  Gamey  accepted  that  version.  (Pages  1229-30  and 
1288.) 

And  further,  Gamey  said  before  this,  that  he  had  been  given  funds  to  carry 
this  thing  out.  (Page  1289.)  And  I  said,  if  we  put  these  deals  through,  you 
can  return  this  money  to  them.  He  led  me  to  believe  he  had  received  money 
from  his  own  people.     (Page  1290  and  1291.) 

And,  generally  on  the  material  points,  about  the  rest  of  the  money  being 
paid  over,  and  about  paying  back  the  money  to  the  Government.  Frank  Sulli- 
van contradicts  the  others.  Again,  singular  disagreements  of  recollection  occur 
such  as  these.  The  two  speakers  deny  that  any  reference  was  made  to  Mr. 
Gamey  becoming  Minister  of  Mines,  whereas  two  of  the  so-called  reporters 
assert  that  this  was  then  spoken  of.      (Pages  1300,  902,  842,  873,  728  and  765.) 

It  does  appear,  according  to  Sullivan,  to  have  been  discussed  between  him 
and  Mr.  Gamey  the  day  before  when  the  details  were  gone  over  in  a  preliminary 
rehearsal.     (Page  1384.) 

If  the  two  speakers  get  their  stories  mixed  as  to  the  parcel,  is  it  not  possible 
the  three  hidden  reporters  have  got  their  stories  also  mixed  ?  Altogether,  this 
conversation  as  reported  rather  adds  to  the  confusion  than  solves  any  of  the 
salient  difficulties  about  the  parcel  of  money. 

Nothing  was  said  of  the  alleged  second  payment  of  Si, 000. 

As  to  the  demea.nour  and  credibility  of  the  witnesses  generally,  the  Com- 
missioners would  report  that  most  of  them  seemed  to  be  desirous  to  tell  the 
truth.  Of  the  more  important  witnesses  the  Commissioners  were  impressed  by 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Arthur,  Dr.  Struthers,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Boyd. 

Frank  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Gamey  were  two  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  variety 
of  transactions  under  investigation,  and  their  evidence  is  contradictory  and 
irreconcilable  at  most,  if  not  all  important  points.  Both,  by  their  own  confes- 
sion, practised  systematic  duplicity  and  pursued  tortuous  courses  of  dealing  with 
self-serving  interests  much  in  view.  Implicit  reliance  should  not  be  placed  upon 
their  uncorroborated  statements  in  material  points,  and  where  these  statements 
conflict  with  those  of  independent  or  disinterested  witnesses  the  latter  should 
be  preferred. 

Whatever  comment  may  be  made  upon  the  expression  attributed  to  the 
Provincial  Secretary  by  Mr.  Hammond,  when  recalled  (Page  3105)  it  seems  to 
the  Commissioners  unwarrantable  to  assign  to  it  such  exaggerated  import  as  to 
over-shadow  the  whole  body  of  substantial  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Minister  and 
against  the  Member.  The  testimony  of  Hammond  was  on  a  comparatively 
minor  branch  of  the  enquiry,  that  is,  relative  to  the  Globe  interview,  which, 
(apart  from  the  payment  of  money  as  to  its  price)  does  not  loom  largely  in  the 
investigation,  and  the  statements  of  Hammond  are  not  in  conflict  with  those  of 
the  Provincial  Secretary,  save  as  regards  some  variation  in  details  which  happen 
very  commonly  in  evidence  of  different  speakers. 

It  was  a  proper  thing  to  take  steps  to  advertise  publicly  the  change  in  the 
political  attitude  of  Mr.  Gamey,  and  had  greater  prescience  been  vouchsafed,  the 
publicity  would  likely  have  been  more  advantageous  if  made  earlier.  Mr. 
Sheldon  Amos,  writing  of  cases  in  which  a  Member  leaves  his  party  on  account 
of  independent  convictions  says : — "  As  a  matter  of  fact  very  little  encourage- 
ment is  shewn  at  present  to  defections  of  this  sort,  and  when  they  occur  the 
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Member  who  is  guilty  of  them  is  invariable  put  to  the  utmost  pains  to  defend 
his  action,  and  in  the  opinion  of  his  own  party  never  does  succeed  in  freeing 
himself  from  the  imputation  of  disloyalty,  not  to  say  treachery.  Neverthel> 
if  the  grounds  on  which  an  individual  departure  from  the  ranks  of  party  may 
be  justified  were  clearly  ascertained  and  publicly  announced,  it  is  probable  that 
not  only  would  the  institution  of  party  Government  be  rid  of  much  of  the  moral 
suspicion  with  which  it  is  in  some  quarters  regarded,  but  its  true  nature  and 
object  would  be  better  appreciated  throughout  the  country."  (Pages  71  and  72, 
from  "Fifty  Years  of  the  English  Constitution,  1880.") 

Looked  at  in  the  large,  Mr.  Gamey's  version  is,  that  his  purchase  originated 
with  Frank  Sullivan  and  the  Provincial  Secretary,  that  he  was  taken  to  the 
Minister's  office,  whom  he  did  not  know,  that  the  letter  he  was  to  sign  was  all 
ready,  and  put  before  him  for  signature,  and  the  information  volunteered  by  the 
Minister  that  the  protest  would  be  withdrawn,  all  the  patronage  given  to  him, 
and  unstated  valuable  consideration  paid  when  he  signed,  but  as  the  money  was 
not  ready,  the  bargain  and  sale  was  not  then  consummated. 

Mr.  Aylesworth's  evidence  alone, to  which  it  was  not  disputed  verity  attached, 
suffices  to  show  that  this  version  is  misleading  and  untrue. 

The  conduct  and  memory  of  Mr.  Gamey,  as  to  these  bribe  moneys,  detract 
from  his  credibility.  At  a  momentous  point  in  his  life,  and  within  a  £c"v  months 
of  the  occurrence  he  is  uncertain  as  to  the  day  when,  and  the  oerson  from  whom 
the  83,000  came.  Having  conferred  with  prominent  men  in  his  party  (as  he 
says)  and  arranged  his  methods,  he  employs  his  share,  $1,500,  in  business,  as  if 
it  were  a  legitimate  transaction.  He  makes  no  mention  in  his  statement  to  the 
House  of  how  he  came  into  possession  of  $1,200,  part  of  the  other  moiety,  said 
to  be  received  by  Sullivan,  and  of  which  he  says  $900  was  paid  into  the  Crossin 
business.  But,  when  this  is  discovered  by  search  in  the  Crossin  books,  the  two 
pages  containing  entries  for  the  10th  and  11th  September  disappear,  not  by 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Crossin — and  Mr.  Gamey  is  the  only  other  who  had  access  to 
them. 

Then  follows  the  procuring  of  the  deposit  slip  from  the  Bank  by  Mr.  Gamey, 
and  its  disappearance : 

Then  the  explanation  given  to  the  reporters  at  Buffalo  with  a  view  to  pub- 
lication, that  this  $900  was  collected  during  the  summer  in  Manitoulin  Island  : 

And  the  final  statement  under  oath  that  it  was  part  of  a  loan  of  SI  200  from 
Frank  Sullivan. 

The  evidence  on  the  other  side  precludes  the  conclusion  that  this  $3,000  was 
received  by  Mr.  Gamey  from  the  Provincial  Secretary  on  or  about  the  11th  Sep- 
tember, and  if  that  be  so  its  true  source  is  not  yet  disclosed. 

And  again,  as  to  the  $500  said  to  be  received  on  the  29th  January  Though 
Mr.  McGregor  comes  expressly  to  assist  Mr.  Gamey  at  this  stage  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  does  assist  in  correcting  the  Globe  interview,  and  though  he  and  Mr. 
McGregor  meet  that  same  night  and  discuss  this  matter,  yet  the  money  is  not 
exhibited  or  mentioned.  It  is  not  shown  to  anyone,  but  carried  about  continu- 
ously in  Mr.  Gamey's  pocket  until  produced  in  the  House.  And  then,  when  Mr. 
Gamey  was  finally  preparing  for  making  his  statement, and  planning  to  procure 
all  po  sible  corroboration  from  Sullivan,  jn  the  bearing  of  three  hidden  witnesses. 
and  though  the  $500  was  then  a<  t"al'y  in  his  p  cket  as  he  says)  he  does 
not  make  the  si ighest  reference  or  allusion  to  it  at  the  Crossin  factory  on  the 
night  before  the  House  met. 

From  these  omissions  the  inference  is  most  peisuasiw  that  no  bribe  or 
money  was  received  from  the  Provincial  Secretary  on  the  29th  January,  but 
that  the  money  was  afterwards  acquired,  and  if  that  be  6o,  then  the  real  source 
of  this  money  is  not  yet  disclosed. 
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This  much  more  may  be  said  about  "  Where  the  money  came  from,"  that 
Mr.  Gamey  declined  to  make  any  statement  under  oath  to  the  Commissioners 
about  the  "  Deposit  slips  and  those  things,"  (Pages  2982  and  2083)  ostensibly  on 
the  ground  that  criminal  action  was  being  contemplated  in  that  regard.  But  he 
said  further  that  he  "  Cannot  understand  how  it  is  relevant  to  his  case." 

Without  pressing  against  him  the  maxim  "  omnia  presumuntur  centra 
spoliator  em,"  and  though  the  despoiling  was  done  pendente  lite  et  sedente  curia, 
it  is  very  reasonable  to  believe  that  if  the  missing  pages  of  the  Crossin  book 
could  be  seen  they  would  disclose  or  give  a  clue  vhereby  would  be  discovered 
the  genesis  of  the  $900,  and  of  the  $1,500,  both  coming  as  Mr.  Gamey  now 
swears  from  one  and  the  same  source. 

His  explanation  of  the  particular  source  is  not  so  worthy  of  credence  as  if 
the  books  had  been  left  unmutilated. 

It  is  difficult  to  frame  any  consistent  account  of  Mr.  Gamey  s  career  as 
Member,  for  it  was  throughout  inconsistent,  as  he  played  a  double  part.  But 
this  much  appears  in  the  evidence.  His  politics  was  Manitoulin,  with  Gamey  as 
Member  on  the  side  of  any  Government  in  power,  to  the  end  that  he  might 
serve  his  constituency,  and  also  secure  shares  in  the  various  deals  supposed 
possible  by  not  over  scrupulous  men.  First  was  formed  the  Jones-Gamey  com- 
bination, with  a  view  of  acquiring  "franohises".  But,  as  Mr.  Gamey 's  friend, 
Frank  Sullivan,  by  his  braggart  style,  and  pretended  access  to  the  Minister 
(Page  1323)  fostered  the  belief  that  he  had  more  influence,  the  uncle  was  super- 
seded, and  the  Sullivan-Gamey  combination  began.  As  the  first  move,  support 
was  assured  to  the  Ross  Government  by  the  letter  of  the  10th  September,  and 
on  the  same  day  Mr.  Gamey  takes  part  in  the  Conservative  caucus  at  Toronto. 
Then  rumors  get  abroad  of  his  defection  from  party  lines,  and  he  modifies  his 
manner  of  support  by  the  amended  letter  of  27th  October,  so  that  while  acting 
as  occasion  requires  in  the  interests  of  the  Conservatives,  he  engages  to  support 
the  Government  when  the  House  meets,  if  Mr.  Ross  has  a  reasonable  majority. 
Accordingly,  in  January,  1903,  he  takes  part  in  the  North  Perth  campaign  for 
the  Conservatives,  but  is  embittered  because  he  was  belittled  by  the  action  of  the 
Conservative  leader  (Page  2006, 2299,  2300  and  2302).  He  repairs  to  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary  and  begins  discussing  appointments,  but  being  confronted  with  his 
conduct  in  North  Perth,  he  declares  his  willingness  to  advertise  publicly  his  real 
and  true  position.  This  was  after  the  Government  majority  had  increased  to 
five.  The  Globe  interview  is  published  at  the  end  of  January,  wherein  his  politi- 
cal affiliation  is  still  further  reduced  below  the  standard  of  support  promised  in 
the  letter  of  the  27th  October,  and  only  extends  to  support  "  in  all  matters  he 
is  satisfied  with."  Nevertheless,  this  publication  brings  trouble  around  his  head 
from  the  Conservatives,  and  his  resignation  begins  to  be  talked  of.  (See  letter 
10th  February,  1903,  exhibits,  165,  and  account  of  the  meeting  at  Gore  Bay  by  Mr. 
Gamey  on  the  17th  February,  exhibits,  107.)  But,  Mr.  Gamey  is  just  as  unwilling 
to  resign  at  this  crisis  as  he  was  after  the  protest.  Dr.  Struthers  then  advised 
him,  as  a  friend,  knowing  more  of  the  man  and  his  candidature  than  a  stranger, 
to  resign  and  run  as  an  independent,  but  the  answer  then  and  always  was  the 
"  expense,"  and  the  risks  and  chances  involved  in  another  content.  Yet,  the 
Member  is  growing  in  disfavor  with  both  parties,  he  is  getting  to  be  regarded  as 
a  "  double-minded  man,"  with  all  that  suggests.  He  surveys  the  situation.  The 
glowing  prospects  pictured  by  Frank  Sullivan  have  failed  to  become  facts.  The 
prestige  of  directing  Governmental  patronage  appears  to  be  meagre  and  illusive. 
He  learns  that  the  Government,  anticipating  his  resignation,  are  planning  to  put 
Mr.  McMillan,  the  Socialist  candidate,  in  the  field.  And  then,  it  may  be,  comes 
the  patriotic  plan  of  deliverance,  by  letting  it  leak  out  that  money  was  at  the 
bottom  of  his  apparent  disloyalty.     The  people  supposed  he  had  got  a  timber 
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by  depicting  his  career  as  set  foi„.,  ,.i  the  s»     ement  for  the  House. 

The  temptation  appears  chiefly  to  be     ..  expectation,  if  he  could  get  corro- 
boration of  nis  story,    hit  he  would  become  V" 
ministration,  [(Pages  1355, 1383  1227  to  29,  and 
(Pages  767,  /  28,  765,  842  and  873.)] 

Whether  or  not  this  is  a  correct  appraisal 
will  depend  upon  the  estimate  that  may  be  made 
dices  of  exhibits  and  evidenca 

Mr.  Gamey  had  no  personal  intercourse  with  any  Member  of  the  Ministry 
except  the  Provincial  Secretary.  With  two  or  three  of  the  others  he  had  some 
official  correspondence,  but  with  the  rest  not  even  that. 

With  regard  to  the  added  charge  of  conspiracy,  the  Commissioners  are  of 
the  opinion,  that  as  a  matter  of  law,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  sustain  it, 
as  against  members  of  the  Government,  and  the  other  persons  charged. 

And,  according  to  the  methods  of  an  ordinary  trial  they  would  be  discharged 
from  the  said  accusation  by  the  presiding  judicial  officer. 

This  being  .so,  the  matter  of  the  original  charge  alone  remains,  and  as  to  the 
Provincial  Secretary  there  is  the  testimony  that  has  been  commented  upon.     In 
our  opinion  the  corrupt  charges  stand  disproved  by  a  great  body  of  evid< 
which  appears  to  be  more  accurate  and  creditable  than  that  adduced  in  support 
thereof. 

The  $1,200  mentioned  hereinbefore  has  not  been  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners  by  Mr.  Gamey.  The  Commissioners  have  impounded  two  sums 
of  money,  $500  in  cash  produced  by  Mr.  Gamey  in  the  House,  and  $1,500  repre- 
sented by  his  marked  cheque  of  the  3rd  April,  1903.  These  sums  have  been 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  accountant  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners advise  that  the  amounts  be  carried  into  a  separate  account  to  be  paid  out 
upon  the  joint  oi  der  of  the  Chancellor  of  Ontario  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  for  the  time  being,  urjon  its  being  made  satisfactorily  to  appear 
that  any  claimant  has  legitimate  title  thereto. 

This  inquiry  occupied  twenty-seven  days  of  hearing  in  open  and   public 
session,  during  which  119  witnesses  were  examined,  giving  3512  pages  of  evid- 
ence, some  92  exhibits  filed,  giving  206  pages  more,  as  embraced  in  a  volum. 
of  exhibits  and  8  volumes  of  evidence.     The  arguments  of  counsel  appear  in 
another  volume  numbered  nine. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  Your  Honor. 


(Sgd.)  C.  S.  Grant, 

Registrar. 

Osgoode  Hall,  4th  June,  1903. 


(Sgd.)  J.   A.  Boy i., 

W.  G.  Falcoxbridge. 
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